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BEHOLD! I MAKE ALL THINGS NEW. 


The Reformation of Christianity Through the Higher Criticism and a 
New Orthodoxy. 


Tue old year is gone, the new year has come, and 
we are again reminded of the truism that life is both 
transient and immortal. The statement appears con- 
tradictory, but the fact is undeniable. Nothing per- 
sists and yet everything endures. The changes that 
take place are transformations in which everything 
continues to exercise an influence according to its na- 
ture and importance. 

Science has changed our life and is still chang- 
ing it, raising our civilisation to a higher plane, and 
making us conscious of the great possibilities of inven- 
tion, which by far outstrip the boldest promises of the 
illusions of magic. But science affects also our re- 
ligion: the very foundations of morality and faith 
seem to give way under our feet, and lamentations are 
heard that, if the least iota in our beliefs be altered, 
desolation will prevail and the light that so far has 
illumined our path will be extinguished. Many earnest 
believers are full of anxiety on account of the results 
of the scientific Bible-research, commonly called the 
Higher Criticism, which threatens to destroy Chris- 
tianity and appears to leave nothing tangible to be- 
lieve or hope for. The old orthodoxy is tottering in 
all its positions, and nothing seems left which can be 
relied upon. 

O ye of little faith! It is the old dogmatism only 
that falls to the ground, but not religion, and not even 
orthodoxy. Many ideas that were dear to you have 
become illusory; you did not understand their alle- 
gorical nature, and now that they burst before your 
eyes like soap-bubbles, you while gazing at them are 
dismayed like children who will not be comforted. 

Orthodoxy means ‘‘right doctrine” and it is but 
natural to think that if our orthodoxy is hopelessly lost, 
scepticism will prevail and we must be satisfied with 
the conclusion that there is no stability in the world 
and that nothing can be known for certain. But be- 
cause the old orthodoxy fails there is no reason to say 
that orthodoxy itself in the original and proper sense 
of the term is a vain hope. 
ture of science is the endeavor to establish an unques- 


Bear in mind that the na- 


tionable orthodoxy on the solid foundation of evidence 
and proof? 

The very power that destroys the errors of the past 
is born of the same spirit which gave life to the ages 
gone by so long as they were the living present. The 
authority of science is not a power of evil, but it is of 


the same source as the noble aspirations for a higher 


life which were revealed through the pens of prophets 
and holy men who, yearning for truth and righteous- 
ness, wrote the scriptures and called the Church into 
existence in the hope of building up a kingdom of 
heaven on earth. The allegories in which the past 
spoke have ceased to be true to us who want the truth, 
according to the scientific spirit of the age, in unmis- 
takable terms and exact formulas. But the aspiration 
lives on, and a deeper scientific insight into our reli- 
gious literature does not come to destroy religion ; it 
destroys its errors and thus purifies religion and opens 
another epoch in the evolution of religious life. The 
negation of the Biblical criticism is only a preliminary 
work, which prepares the way for positive issues ; 
scepticism may be a phase through which we have to 
pass, but the final result will be the recognition of 
a new orthodoxy—the orthodoxy of scientific truth, 
which discards the belief in the letter, but preserves 
the spirit, and stands in every respect as high above 
the old orthodoxy as astronomy ranges above astrol- 
ogy. 

The Bible, which is unqualifiedly that collection of 
books in the literature of the world which has exer- 
cised the most potent influence upon the civilisation of 
the world, is not wisely read, even in Evangelical 
countries, and where it is read it is mostly misunder- 
stood. The pious exalt it as the word of God, and 
believe its contents as best they can, either literally or 
the main spirit of its doctrines ; while the infidel points 
out its incongruities and pillories its monstrosities. 
Need we add that the mistaken pretensions of the 
bigot justify the caustic sarcasm of the scoffer? But 
there is another attitude which we can take towards 
the Bible. It is that of a reader eager to learn and 
impartial in investigation. To the person that studies 
them in the same spirit that the historian studies Greek 
and Roman literature, the Biblical books appear as 
the documents of the religious evolution of mankind. 
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Such men as Goethe and Humboldt, who read the Bible 
appreciatively but without piety, so called, had only 
words of praise, and found in it an inexhaustible source 
of wisdom and poetry. Piety, in the right sense and 
in the right place, is a good thing, but if we read docu- 
ments, such as the Bible contains, not with an open 
mind, but with a complete submission of judgment, 
and prayingly, one eye on the Scriptures, the other 
turned up to heaven, we are as apt to distort their 
meaning, and render ourselves unfit to comprehend 
their purport as is the iconoclast, who goes over its 
pages with no other intention than in quest of absurd- 
ities. 

The people of Israel were, at the beginning of 
their history, not in possession of a pure religion. 
Their world-conception was apparently not much dif- 
ferent from that of their neighbors. Their God was a 
tribal Deity, and their religion was henotheism, not 
monotheism. It was mainly racial tenacity which 
prompted them to serve him alone. The national 
party clung to their God with an invincible faith which 
was more patriotic than religious. Yet this fidelity to 
the national God was, at bottom, a profoundly moral 
instinct ; it was not mere superstition but contained the 
germ of a genuine faith, which was never annihilated 
by misfortunes, but only modified and freed from its 
crude misconceptions. The grander conception of 
monotheism developed slowly through a long series of 
sad experiences, of disappointments, and tribulations, 
from henotheism, until it became entheism in Christ, 
who said God is spirit, God is love, and when he was 
asked where his father was, replied, the father is here 
in our hearts ; I and the father are one. 

When reading the Bible, we must bear in mind 
that the God-idea of the Israelites was not free from 
superstition, and we shall the better understand the 
moral element which was present in it from the begin- 
ning. The prophets and priests of old were groping 
after a better and better understanding of God, and 
they were by no means agreed upon his nature or 
name. There were parties among the prophets as 
there are parties now in our churches, and one theory 
attempted to overthrow other theories. There was the 
national party, as narrow as are all national parties, 
and its representatives regarded everything foreign as 
defilement. It was more influential than any other 
party, and Israel has been punished severely for its 
mistakes. But every chastisement served only to 
strengthen the conviction in the justice of their God, 
and we can observe how, through their blunders and 
errors, the people of Israel began to learn that their 
God was not the tribal deity, but, if he was God at 
all, the omnipotent ruler of the world and the ulti- 
mate authority of moral conduct, whose moral com- 
mands must be obeyed everywhere, and who reveals 
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himself in both the curse of sin and the bliss of right- 
eousness. He who understands the laws of spiritual 
growth can appreciate the nobility, the genius, the 
earnestness, and moral greatness of the authors of the 
Biblical books, without being blind to their shortcom- 
ings and faults. ; 

The Bible is as much a revelation as the evolution 
of the human race. The Biblical books are the docu- 
ments of the revelation of religion, and must, in order 
to be true, contain not only the results thus far at- 
tained, but also the main errors through which the 
results have been reached, and we must know that the 
world has not as yet come to a standstill. The Re- 
formation has ushered in a new epoch of religious 
thought, and we are now again on the eve of a new 
dispensation. 

One of the errors of the authors of the Bible,—and 
he who understands the law of evolution knows that 
it is an inevitable error,—is the belief in miracles, 


which is prevalent among the authors of the writings 


of the Old and the New Testament. The sanctity of 
the Scriptures has caused faithful Christians, who would 
otherwise not be guilty of credulity, to accept without 
hesitation the report of the miracles of the Bible. The 
belief in miracles alone proves that the Biblical books 
must be regarded as the documents of the religious 
evolution of the people of Israel, and not as‘the liter- 
ally inspired word of God; but there is another and a 
stronger evidence which is the lack of genuine divinity 
and even of moral character which is frequently attrib- 
uted to God by the prophets themselves. 

When the people of Israel were about to leave 
Egypt, ‘‘they borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment,” with the pur- 
pose of never returning them, and the Bible adds: 

‘‘And the Lord gave the people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, so that they lent unto them such things as they required. 
And they spoiled the Egyptians.”’ 

All the old-fashioned explanations of this passage, 
that the Israelites had served the Egyptians as slaves 
without return, and they were entitled to take cun- 


ningly what they could not get openly, are crooked 


and unworthy; for God, if he be truly God, cannot be 
a patron of sneak-thieves. If God undertakes to 


straighten out the injustice of the Egyptians, he can- . 
‘Théreqe gen 
but one explanation of this passage, that the author — 


not do it by sanctioning robbery and fraud. 


had no better idea of God than a former slave could 
attain in his degradation and in the wretched sur- 


roundings of oppression and poverty. Knavery, the’=. 
sole means of self-defence to a slave, was so ingrained cs 


in his character, that his God-conception was affected 
by it. The God-idea of the book of Exodus has been 
purified since those days, but the man who wrote that 


~. 


passage was as ieee mistaken about it as ism 
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a clergyman of to-day, who denounces investigation 
as ungodly and finds no salvation, except in the sur- 
render of reason and science. 

There are several competitive trials in miracle-work- 
ing between the priests of other gods and the prophets 
of the Lord of Israel mentioned in the Bible, in which 
the former are always defeated and the latter are vindi- 
cated. The question is, Can a Christian regard these 
stories as legends which characterise the opinions held 
in those distant ages, or must he maintain that they are 
historically reliable reports, and as the word of God 
even truer than history, if that could be? 

Let us consider one of them, related in the first 
book of Kings, chapter 18, where we are told that at 
the time of a severe drought Elijah had the children 
of Israel and four hundred prophets of Baal gathered 
around him on Mount Carmel, and he said to the 
people: 

‘How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord be 
God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him.” 

Elijah then takes two bullocks, one for himself, the 
other one for the prophets of Baal; both are killed 
for sacrifice and laid upon wood, without putting fire 
under the wood. The prophets of Baal invoked their 
God in vain, although they cried aloud, ‘and had to bear 
the ridicule of Elijah; but when Elijah prayed to God, 
‘the fire of the Lord fell and consumed not only the 
burnt sacrifice and the ‘wood,” after it had been sur- 
rounded by a trench and soaked three times with 
water, but also ‘‘the stones and the dust, and licked 
up the water that was in the trench.” 

Now, I make bold to say in the name of all that is 
holy and in the name of truth, that no educated Chris- 
tian of to-day would propose to repeat Elijah’s experi- 
ment. God would not perform such a miracle to-day 
as he is reported to have done in Elijah’s time, and 
our most orthodox, or rather so-called orthodox, theo- 
logians would no longer dare to stake the reputation of 
their religion on trials like that, for they would misera- 
-bly fail. And even if they succeeded by hook or by 
crook, which is not impossible since we must grant 
that some spiritualistic mediums are, indeed, marvel- 
lously successful in their art, would we, for that reason, 
be converted to their God-conception? Not at all. 


- God, if he be God at all, cannot be a trickster or a 


protector of sleight-of-hand. 

It is undeniable that our conception of God has 
changed, and even the so-called old orthodox people 
are affected by the change, although they are to a 
great extent unconscious of the fact. The best argu- 
ment, however, that the present God-conception of 
Christianity is different from what it was of yore lies 
not in a changed conception of miracles (for there are 
many Christians who still imagine they believe in mira- 


3 cles in the same way as did the prophet Elijah); the 
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best argument lies on moral grounds. We read in the 


same chapter, verse 4o: 


‘And Elija said unto them [the people], Take the prophets of 
Baal ; let not one of them escape. And they took them : and Elijah 
brought them down to the brook Kishon, and slew them there.” 


After the 450 Prophets of Baal had been slain, the 
sky became black with clouds, and king Ahab who 
had been a witness to these events had to hurry home 
so as not to be stopped by the rain. 

The prophets of Baal were slaughtered not be- 
cause they had committed crimes, but because they 
had set their trust in Baal and not in Javeh. It is true 
that Baal-worship was very superstitious, but would 
it not have been better to educate the erring than to 
killthem? The truth is that Elijah, although stand- 
ing on a higher ground than the prophets of Baal, was 
not yet free from superstition himself. 

Should any pious Christian be still narrow enough 
in his intellectual comprehension to believe in a god 
of rain-makers, he willymost assuredly not believe in 
the god of assassins, whose command is: slay every- 
one with the sword who preaches another god. 

The God of the new orthodoxy is no longer the to- 
tem of the medicine-man or the rain-maker ; he is no 
longer the idolised personification of either the cunning 
of the slave or the brutality of the oppressor. He is 
the superpersonal omnipotence of existence, the irre- 
fragable order of cosmic law, and the still dispensa- 
tion of justice which slowly but surely, without any 
exception, always and under all conditions, makes for 
righteousness. 

We discard the errors of the religion of the medi- 
cine-man, but we must not forget to give him credit 
for both his faith and honest endeavors. We stand 
upon his shoulders ; his work and experience continues 
to live in us. He changed into a physician, a priest, 
a scientist, a philosopher, according to the same law 
of evolution which transforms a seed into a tree anda 
caterpillar into a butterfly. 

Nothing is annihilated, nothing is lost, or wiped out 
of existence, making it as if it had never been, but 
everything is preserved in this wonderful and labyrin- 
thian system of transformations. Everything that ex- 
ists now and everything that ever has existed remains 
a factor in the procreation of the future. The future is 
not radically new, it is the old transformed ; it is the 
past as the present has shaped it; and if the present 
is a living power with spiritual foresight and ideals, if 
it is the mind of aspiring man, the future will be better, 
nobler, grander. There is no reason for complaining 
over the collapse of the old orthodoxy, for that which 
is good in it will be preserved in the new orthodoxy. 

We read in the Revelation of St. John (xxi, 5): 


‘‘He that sat upon the throne said, Behold! I make all things 
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new. And he said unto me, Write: for these words are true and 


faithful.” 


What shall be the attitude of religious people of 
to-day in the face of such passages in their holy Scrip- 
tures? Is there any Christian to-day who would dare 
to justify Elijah? There are a few ill-advised people 
left who would try either to defend his intolerance and 
still cling to the errors of their traditional belief. Their 
God-conception belittles God, and lowers the moral 
standard of their faith. 

To escape the moral degradation of religion, we 
can no longer shut out the light of science, we must 
learn to understand that God is a God of evolution, 
and that evolution means progress, and progress is the 
essence of life. 

The development of the world is God’s revelation, 
and the Bible is only one part of it. God is greater 
than the Bible, he reveals himself also in Shakespeare 
and in Goethe, in Lamarck and Darwin, in Gutten- 
berg, James Watts, and Edison. The Bible is a grand 
book, it is a collection of the most important and indis- 
pensable documents of the religious development of 
mankind, but it is after all only a paltry piece of God’s 
revelation which has to be deciphered with as much 
trouble and painstaking as the facts of natural history 
that confront us. And the development of religion is 
by no means at an end. We are still very far from 
having worked out our salvation and in many of the 
walks of life we are only groping for the right path. 

Every truth found by science, every invention 
achieved by inventors, every social improvement made 
in mutual justice aud good-will, every progress of any 
kind is a contribution toward maturing the one reli- 
gion of mankind which is destined to be the cosmic 
faith of the world, which will be truly orthodox, be- 
cause scientifically true, truly catholic, because uni- 
versal, truly authoritative and holy, because enjoining 
conformity to that cosmic revelation of life in which we 
live and move and have our being. PIEC 


CONSERVATION OF SPIRIT. 
BY HUDOR GENONE, 


Man is a kit of tools, a bundle of qualities, pro- 
cesses, expressions, versatile varieties of manifesta- 
tions. He is all adjectives, for that which is not ad- 
jective is a noun, and a noun is what the word im- 
plies—a name. 

A name seems of all things the least tangible,—the 
most of an airy nothing. But the value of a word is 
not in its articulation, but in its meaning. 

The spoken word, the written word, the printed 
word, even the word stored up in the phonograph and 
kept, perhaps, as some may be, for ages, —all are tem- 


as Christ said, not a sparrow falleth to the erduatel 
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poral, all dependent upon some material medium for 
this life, brief or long. 

But the meaning of a word certainly as enduring 
force, more provably than the endurance of matter, As 
immortal. 

Certainly, as, in due proportion the tiniest move- 
ment of the least molecule on earth affects Arcturus, 
that gigantic world, so, in precisely the same manner 
in the region of mentality all facts, small or great, 
have influence, exactly, accurately, and justly pro- 
portionate to their value to other related facts and in 
the co-ordination of the entire universe. 


There is a principle of conservation of meaning as 
of energy. The time shall be when thé-law of this 
principle shall be as accurately formulated as that of © 
gravity—directly, perhaps, as the potency, inversely 
as some power of understanding. 


A fly crawled up the wall in Cesar’s palace, and 
was killed by a menial. There and then the fly died. 
That fly is immortal. Its constituent particles of mat- 
ter were resolved into and reappeared in other com- 
binations. If it was midnight in Rome, the fly pulled 
up, as it crawled, the great sun underneath the world. 
If it was noon when that fly fell to the floor, its dead 
carcass pulled the sun in the heavens down with it 
when it fell. 

These are facts admitted by all. 


As that which is physical and that which is ener- 
getic is transmitted but never lost, has influence and 
value, small or great, in due and great proportion, so 
is it with that which is spiritual. 

It is difficult to believe that there was any signi- 
ficance in the crawling of a fly two thousand years ago, 
and yet there was a meaning in its life and death. 


The meaning of anything may seem to be lost in 
the great rabble of other spirits, but inevitably, iner- 
rantly it pursues its way to its own appointed duty. 
Arcturus may not feel the power of the molecule, but 
itis there. All that ever was, though in the rear rank 
humbly, has joined forever the grand march of des- 
tiny. es. 

Spirit, like color, is in, but not of, matter. The — 7. 
pigments,—chromes, ochres, sulphurets, madder, co- _ 


balt, these are not colors; they are only the means ee 
whereby color is made known to the sense of color,— 
their ‘‘spirit”” to our ‘‘spirit.” ; Nf oe 

Color is in position, focus angles, and the spirit of ih 


man is in his position, in his relation to other spirits a 2%, 
and to all spirit. “ea 
If the meanest thing has within it immortality; if, 


without the Father, shall we not be of good cheer? ie 
Are we not of more value than many mean things? 
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We are prone to think too highly of our powers; 
apt to seek plausible pretexts for foisting pet fancies 
upon the world; sedulous in maintaining views and 
winning over others to our opinions. 

Cease to regard the material and the ideal, mind 
and matter, as essentially distinct. They are always 
one, and the spirit that animates the atom is a func- 
tion of the divine and eternal spirit. 

Reason is a being of many senses. Say not that 
the quest for truth is futile till you have tried them all. 
Perhaps some of whose potency you little dream are 
yet untried. The astronomer, balked by appalling 
distance, gives up in despair his search for the paral- 
lax of a star, and lo! the spectroscope is invented and 
tells him which way and how fast that star travels in 
space. The chemist would have been thought mad a 
hundred years ago who said that his art could tell the 
constituent elements in Sirius or Algol. The answer 
comes, and it is nothing but a name now, but that 

* name is Frauenhofer. 

Chemistry is a body of principle manifested by a 
chemist, conscious or unconscious, regulated by a vo- 
lition or automatic by means of processes and reagents 
making and determining changes in substance. 

Mechanics is another body of a different principle, 
working through a personality, or impersonally by the 
agents of nature—wind, waterfall, earthquake, or light- 
ning. 

The effects in both cases are multitudinous, the 
proximate causes more or less traceable, the ultimate 

resolvable into a mystery,—at best into a mystery 
- of certainty. But all the multiform shapes of action 


Pg ailtimately unite in two great overruling mysteries, — 

? gravity, the skeleton of the power of the universe, and 

a the sunbeam, its vitality. 

eis. - There was a time'in the world’s history,—when 
gods were many and truths were few,—that all the 

‘a several agencies of action were personified. Doubt- 


less, if the old form of mythic thought were still ex- 


% istent, the myth-maker would have given us a new 
; legend of the’creation of the chemic god, perhaps the 
2 son of Hermes, or of the mechanical god, offspring of 
soa. jupiter. 
--——s And it is in the highest degree probable that Apollo, 


in his capacity as Phcebus, the sun-god, would have 
usurped the very throne of heaven and cast out his 
father Jove from the sovereignty of Olympus. 

However we have, as we think, outgrown mythol- 
= 5 - ogy; we no longer ascribe personality to the universal 
adjectives. We moderns do not speak of a chemistry, 
eo a mechanics, or a mathematics. The indefinite article 
has been expunged from our nomenclature except in 
the one case of the region of thought known as reli- 
aa still speak confidently and mythologically 


‘of the relations of numbers. 


o 


To the theologian as to the mythologian God is 
still personified ; God is still an indefinite article. 

Truth is arrived at in the physical sciences by pro- 
cesses of induction, whereby fact upon fact, increment 
after increment, a series more or less extended, en- 
ables the physicist to construct a hypothesis sufficiently 
broad to include all known facts and sufficiently plaus- 
ible to admit the acquiescence of all minds. 

But it has frequently happened that after a work- 
ing hypothesis has been formed new facts have been 
discovered at variance with theory, and which neces- 
sarily demand a reconstruction of the hypothesis. 

In this way the crude notions of the ancients in 
regard to heat,—that it was an ‘‘element”’ gave room 
in modern times first to the doctrine of ‘‘ phlogiston”’; 
that to ‘‘caloric,” and that in turn to ‘‘mode of mo- 
tion.” 

In the exact sciences, however, truth is gotten di- 
rectly by the assumption of principles which are uni- 
versally received as true by all minds. Whether in- 
nate or not they are positive and trustworthy to thought 
and are the most real of realities. Upon these, as 
upon a solid rock foundation, are built up by the 
method of progression towards truth called deduction, 
in stable equilibrium the known truths of exact science. 

Religion is either scientific or unscientific, that is, 
it is either truth known or truth unknown. 

If it be not truly known it is necessarily valueless, 
for unknown truth is a contradiction and on its face 
absurd. 

Progress has compelled theology to alter its hy- 
pothesis in consequence of the discovery,—the bring- 
ing to light the hidden things of new facts which could 
not be made to conform to the old order. 

So we have an ‘‘Old Testament,” where God ap- 
peared as a ‘‘divine” personality, mysterious, unap- 
proachable and wrathful, and a ‘‘ New Testament,” 
where he comes to us asa ‘‘humane” personality, not 
less mysterious than before, but now approachable and 
lovely. 

In the Old Testament we had the ‘phlogiston” . 
period of the science of religion, and in the new we 
have its period of ‘‘ caloric.” 

Another illustration : the arithmetic is the science 
Here number is sup- 
posed, and properly, to be an individual thing, sepa- 
rate and apart from all other things, and arithmetic is 
the science of the relations of these several and dis- 
tinct things. Now comes algebra, introducing an en- 
tirely new element—the unknown quantity—in the 
form of (x) the cross,—a quantity which while un- 
known is not unknowable, but is the substance of the 
equation ; it comes not to destroy the law of number, 
but to fulfil it. 

But the science of the relations of number does not 
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end here, for in the ‘revelation’ of Newton we have 
a new and more perfect conception, not only of the re- 
lation, but of the very nature of number. In the arith- 
metic and the algebra, number was individual, in the 
calculus it is continuous; the nature of the ‘‘spirit” 
of number is made manifest. 

In the Old Testament we had the arithmetic of re- 
ligion ; and in the new we have its algebra. 

In these several advances nothing that was vital or 
essential has been lost ; nothing that preceded could 
have been spared. The facts remain intact; it was 
only the hypothesis that required restatement, as in 
the theory of heat; and in mathematics no truth has 
been eliminated, but only developed in the light of ac- 
curacy. 

Observe also that in the two scientific matters we 
have noticed there were true ‘‘revelations,’” Archi- 
medes, Euclid, Stahl, Lavoisier, Priestly, Newton, 
La Place, Legendre, each after his kind ‘‘revealed”’ 
truth. It required a chemist to reveal chemical truth 
and a mathematician to reveal mathematical truth, so, 
in like manner it required to reveal godly truth a God. 

To understand chemistry, you must be chemically 
minded ; to understand mathematics you must be a 
mathematician ; and to understand God you must, in 
the same way, be godly. 

As we have come finally to look upon heat as 
‘¢mode of motion”, and to regard number as continu- 
ous, so, I think, it is not only possible but inevitable 
to regard the things of spirit in the light of science, 
and of exact science. 

Evolution is true of the spirit. There is a natural 
selection and a survival of the fittest. 

Truth is not true because it is divine, but it is di- 
vine because it is true. 


JOHN BRIGHT ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
BY THEODORE STANTON. 


In A recent number of Zhe Century Magazine, the 
Rev. Dr. Buckley quotes, in an article against the con- 
ferring of the political franchise on women, from my 
book, Zhe Woman Question in Europe, a letter ad- 
dressed to me several years ago by John Bright, in 
which that eminent statesman explains why, having at 
first voted with John Stuart Mill in favor of woman 
suffrage, he ever afterwards opposed the measure. 
This episode in John Bright’s career has never been 
fully told. It is here given for the first time, and 
is based on facts drawn from the most trustworthy 
sources. 

Notwithstanding John Bright’s great talents and 
sympathetic nature, there were limitations to his mind 
and feelings which have never existed in the case of 
his brother, Jacob Bright, whose sense of justice is 
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boundless. It is possible that these limitations were 
to some extent natural in the elder brother, but that 
they were greatly fostered and developed by circum- 
stances connected with his domestic life cannot be de- 
nied. Here is to be found the real reason why John 
Bright voted against the woman suffrage bill when his 
brother re-introduced it after Mr. Mill’s defeat for re- 
election to Parliament. 

John Bright was twice married. The first wife 
died early in his career, even before the Corn League 
agitation began. Had she lived, she would certainly 
have supported the latter-day movements for woman’s 
emancipation. ‘‘Her mother, her grandmother, and 
the women of her family,” says a sister of, John Bright, 
‘“‘never bowed down to men as superior to women.” 
They were extremely ‘‘advanced ”’ for their time, and 
I should not be far wrong if I said that they were al- 
ways looked up to as rightly enjoying authority. This 
state of things is largely explained by the fact that 
these women were distinguished ministers in the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

The influence which this first wife would have had 
on John Bright’s woman suffrage views is shown by 
that exercised over him in this matter by his second 
wife, who was far more conservative than the first one. 
The second Mrs. Bright had, however, a large love for 
medical knowledge, which led her to come out strongly - 
for the medical education of women, an innovation 
which met with bitter opposition in England. It is to 
be noted that John Bright shared his wife’s opinions 
on this subject. So great was her influence over him, 
that some people explained his change of mind in re- 
gard to woman suffrage as wholly due to her, and went 
so far as-to declare that on her death-bed she made 
him promise never to support the bill again. But 
there is not the shadow of a foundation for this story. — 
In the first place, there was no death-bed in the usual . 
acceptance of the term. She died suddenly one morn- 


ing after breakfast, without a moment’s notice, while BY 

supposed to be in her usual health. In the second 
place, John Bright was the last man to have made a 
such a promise, and his wife was the last woman to f a te 
have exacted it from him. RK 


During two or three years the second Mrs. Bright _ 
served on the Committee of Management of ‘a large eae 
school in Yorkshire, which was chiefly under the di- 
rection of a body of men. One of her sisters-in-law Deas 
writes me: ‘She often expressed surprise at the great : 
incompetency of the men for the duties they had un- ; 
dertaken to perform, and a very short time before her — 
death remarked to me in the presence of her husband: 
‘I feel almost ready to join you all in your women’s _ 
rights movements, I have such continual proof, which 
is really astounding, of the utter unfitness of men f 
duties which they think they can perform without th 
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help of women.’ I shall never forget my brother’s 
significant smile. He knew she spoke the truth.” 

John Bright was a member of the government that 
passed the Contagious Diseases Acts, ‘‘and,” as one 
of his near relatives says, ‘‘was, of course, morally re- 
sponsible for that abominable outrage on women’s 
liberties.” These Acts were unanimously and _ vio- 
lently opposed by his three daughters and two sisters, 
which greatly upset him. It was just at the time of 
his second period of nervous prostration, caused by 
overwork and anxiety, that he found, on recovering, 
the women of the nation roused into rebellion against 
this legislation. He was much startled to see them 
appearing on public platforms in order to debate this 
painful question, and his wife, who devotedly attended 
him, increased, by her conservative views, this shock 
to his feelings. 

Manyother examples might be given of the ten- 
dency of the second Mrs. Bright to hold back from en- 
tering upon the new departure in favor of women and 
of the strong effect which her course had upon her 
husband when he was called upon to pronounce upon 
these same measures in Parliament. It would be a 
mistake, however, to suppose that John Bright him- 
self was always a Liberal so far as women questions 
were concerned. Several examples besides his posi- 
tion on woman suffrage might be given in support of 
this assertion. It is well known, for instance, how 

_strongly he opposed and how eloquently he denounced 
the law of primogeniture as unjust and unequal, and 
yet by his will he left his daughters only one-half what 
he left his sons. 

In his treatment of women’s interests John Bright 
was inconstant not only in regard to that of the suf- 
frage. At one time he strongly combated the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Bill, for he disliked marriage 
settlements. But when his daughters came to marry, 
his opinion on this question changed: he saw that 
the only way to avoid such settlements was to give 
wives the control of their own property. ‘‘I have no 
doubt,” one of the members of his family once wrote 
me, ‘‘if his daughters had been cursed with bad hus- 
bands, he would have seen that other laws also re- 

quired alteration. But this necessity was not brought 

> home to him.” - 

The day before this Bill, which became a law in 

1882, came on for its final passage in the House of 
Commons, John Bright was lunching with Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Jacob Bright. The latter asked him to speak for 

ea ee ‘«To my amazement,” says Mrs. Jacob Bright, 
ce aan ‘the replied : ‘What ! let a woman have her own prop- 
eo * erty to give to Dick, Tom, or Harry, or to whomso- 
py ever she pleases to give it! It is a monstrous propo- 

: rae sition ! !? JT was silent fora moment unable to believe’ 

Pea ears. At last I said: ‘I suppose, then, you do 
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not think it at all a ‘‘ monstrous” thing that a man has 
now the right to give not only his own property to 
Nan, Poll, or Lucy, but his wife’s, too?’ After this 
passage at arms there was a dead silence. He looked 
I continued: ‘I suppose you 
know that men sometimes actually exercise the right 
they have to make away with their wives’ money ? 

No answer at all. But on looking at the division list, 
I found he had voted for our Bill, though he did not 
accede to my request to speak for it.” 

John Bright seems to have drawn the line of wo- 
men’s voting at municipal suffrage. He warmly ad- 
vocated that measure and once said to Mrs. Jacob 
Bright, referring to his sister, the late Mrs. Margaret 
‘« Shes 
a householder, she pays rates in her own name,— why, 
then, should she not vote ?”’ 

Apropos of John Bright’s position on ‘‘the woman 
question,’’ one of his sisters thus writes tenderly : 
‘¢The human mind can be full of contradictions. His 
had the most exalted love and admiration for women 
as domestic ministers to all that was beautiful in life, 
and as saint-like preachers of righteousness, for he be- 
lieved in their equality with men in all religious mat- 
ters ; and whilst we all well nigh worshipped him for 
the sweetness and tenderness of his love, we forgave 
him that he could not see that woman needed justice 
as well as love, for in his society we seemed to possess 
everything.” 


at me in astonishment. 


Lucas, who was an ardent woman suffragist : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Religion of Science. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


If ever there was a time in the history of the world when a 
divine revelation was necessary and when it had such a grand op- 
portunity to display itself, that time was in the late Parliament of 
Religions. But not a solitary religious representative was able 
to present anything more than his specific philosophy, founded 
upon subjectivity, and his opinions of the cosmos. Even the great 
and powerful organisations of Christendom, that make especial 
claims to divine disclosures, did not attempt to parade one before 
their less favored brethren of heathendom, so called. Their failure 
to produce one was a silent confession that it was not in their 
power to reveal. A divine revelation in that vast and august as- 
sembly of masters and scholars, where every learned representa- 
tive of a sect did his best to show superiority in some way, would 
have settled the question at once as to which sect belonged the 
honor of being the chief custodian of the only true doctrine that 
God had revealed to mankind. If there was nothing else of his- 
toric note to mark that great Columbian epoch, there was this: 
the utter collapse of that arrogant human assumption which had 
so long passed for a divine revelation. Let every one, therefore, 
who has been estranged from ecclesiasticism by intellectual devel- 
opment and natural repulsion, and who has not as yet founda 
solid place for his feet, take courage and have hope, for though 
that false light has gone out—gone out where it expected to shine 
the most—there is another, a better and a brighter, just beginning 


co 
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o ‘‘loom up” above the horizon of an intellectual dead sea and 
that glorious true light is the Religion of Science built firmly upon 
the monistic rock of truth for authority. Joun Mappock. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE Work OF HERTZ. By Prof. Oliver Lodge, D. Sc., LL. D., 
I. R. S, Abstract of a Friday Evening Lecture at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. London. 1894. Pp. 29. 

After a tribute to Hertz's genius and a justification of his pop- 
ular renown, Professor Lodge proceeds to review his achieve- 
ments, which, as all now know, consist in the experimental verifi- 
cation of the theories of Faraday and Maxwell regarding the mode 
of action and propagation of electricity. Hertz invented and con- 
structed suitable instruments for the detection of electrical radia- 
tion, and was enabled by them to analyse the state of the supposed 
medium of electricity, somewhat as we pick out the harmonics of 
a compound musical note by Helmholtz's resonators. He proved 
in this way the feriodicity of electrical action, or experimentally 
discovered, as we say, electric oscillations. By his great inter- 
ference-experiments in free space he corroborated nearly all that 
had been predicted of electrical waves. Qnly the principles of 
his method are here detailed by Professor Lodge; the chief space 
of the lecture is dedicated to the labors of his successors and to 
the newer and more refined methods of detecting electrical radia- 
tion, to which Professor Lodge himself has contributed much. 

Apropos of microphonic electrical detectors, a table of which 
is given in the lecture, which include the eye, Professor Lodge 
advances a new mechanico-electrical theory of vision—a ‘‘ wild 
and hazardous speculation that,” not being a physiologist, ‘‘he is 
not to be seriously blamed for.” 
‘that some part of the retina is an electrical organ, say like that 
‘of some fishes, maintaining an electromotive force which is pre- 
‘‘vented from stimulating the nerves solely by an intervening layer 
‘of badly conducting material, or of conducting material with 
‘gaps in it; but when light falls upon the retina these gaps be- 
‘‘come more or less conducting, and the nerves are stimulated. I 
‘do not feel clear which part is taken by the rods and cones, and 
‘‘which part by the pigment cells; I must not try to make the 
‘thypothesis too definite at present.” The theory, he says, is in 
accord with some of the principal views of Hering, meaning He- 
ring’s view that darkness is a positive sensation, not cessation of 
light. ‘‘The eye on this hypothesis is, in electrometer language, 
‘‘heterostatic. The energy of vision is supplied by the organism ; 
‘‘the light only pulls a trigger. Whereas the organ of hearing is 
‘‘idiostatic. I might draw further analogies between this arrange- 
‘(ment and the eye, e. g., about the effect of blows or disorder 
‘‘causing irregular conduction, and stimulation, of the galvanome- 
‘‘ter in the one instrument, of the brain-cells in the other.” 

Appended to the Lecture is - list of Hertz’s publications. 

% % 

We have also received from the Royal Institution an abstract 
of a lecture on Early British Races by Dr. J. G. Garson of the An- 
thropological Institute. It is an interesting comparative survey 
of the civilised state of Paleolithic and Neolithic man, based 
chiefly upon the skeletal remains of Great Britain. 


‘*T wish to guess,” he says, 


In the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society for the Systematic 
Study of Philosophy, Vol. 2, No.3, Part Il, (London, Williams and 
Norgate, pp. 75, price 2s.) Mr. W. H. Fairbrother discusses the 
philosophy of the late Professor Green of Oxford, warmly repel- 
ling the attacks of his critics, especially Mr. Balfour and Professor 
Seth. In the symposium on the Relation Between Thought and 
Language, Miss E. E. Constance Jones and Mr. G. F. Mann dis- 
cuss the conventional theories regarding the ‘‘senuous or mental 
equivalents” of words, The discussions of Mr G. F, Stout who 
also took part in the symposium seem to come nearer to the root 
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of the problem; his views are illustrated by apt citations from 
modern philosophers. The place of Epictetus in philosophy is 
considered by Mr. R. G. Ryle. In the second symposium, ‘‘On 
the Nature and Range of Evolution,” Mr. H. W. Carr adopts a 
view which was recently well set forth by Mr. D. G. Ritchie in 
his work, Darwin and Hegel, that the mental processes are de- 
veloped by natural selection, but that the metaphysical question of 
the nature and validity of knowledge is not settled by this insight. 
Mr. G. D. Hicks, who follows and concludes the symposium, dis- 
cusses the question with special reference to Lewes and Riehl, the 
latter of whom maintained that evolution ‘‘is not itself a law, but 
a result of laws, and that the problem is not to find an explanation 
by reference to evolution but to explain evolution itself.” The 


last paper in the Proceedings is on ‘‘ The Immateriality of the Ra- 


tional Soul,” by Dr. Gildea. At the end of the number a copy of 
the rules of the society with the terms of membership and a list of 
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the officers and members are placed. . 
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AN IMAGINARY EXPERIMENT. 
BY GEORGE M. MCCRIE, 

Tue late Miss Constance Naden, in one of her col- 
lege essays, entitled Scéentific Jdealism, dwells instruc- 
tively upon the supreme function of the human brain 
in the differentiation of sensation. Starting with the 
admitted fact that the same stimulus, applied to the 
different sensory nerves, is translated into the special 
language of each—an electric shock, for example, be- 
ing perceived as a bright scintillation, a loud noise, a 
smell of phosphorus, or an acid or alkaline taste—she 
goes on to quote Doctors Luys and Rosenthal to the 
effect that the excitement, or stimulus, entering the 
different sensory nerves, is strictly uniform in character 
As Dr. Rosenthal puts it, in his work on J/uscles and 
Nerves (p. 283): 

“When the excitement has entered the nerve it is always the 
same. That it afterwards elicits different sensations in us depends, 
again, on the character of the nerve-cells in which the nerve-fibres 
end.... The sensations which we receive from outward impres- 
sions are, therefore, not dependent on the nature of those im- 

7 pressions, but on the nature of our nerve-cel!s. We feel not that 
which acts upon our body, but only that which goes on in our 
brain.” 
~ Miss Naden continues : 


‘‘Thus, if light could be transmitted by the auditory, and 

~ sound by the optic nerve, color would affect us as music, and vice 
‘versa, so that a sonata by Beethoven might seem a picture by Ra- 

phael. We might-then literally have a ‘Symphony in Blue and 

- Silver,’ or a‘ Nocturne in Black and Gold.’... From such data we 

. may draw very curious conclusions, which, like the mathematical 
___. definition of a line or a point, will possess at least an abstract valid- 
ity, though the conditions postulated may be such as can never 
exist in actual experience. Suppose every part of the optic thalami 
to be atrophied, with the sole exception of the olfactory ganglia 
and the corresponding cerebral area. Now imagine that all the 
“nerves proceeding from the various peripheral organs were made 


f 


A to converge, and organically united with the surviving ganglia. 
What would be the result ? The world would seem one great odor. 
2s We should smell with eyes, ears, fingers, and tongue.” —(/wrther 
i ¥  Reliques of Constance Naden, pp. 120, 215.) 


This noteworthy conclusion is doubtless in full ac- 
cord with the argument of the distinguished authoress. 
The question is, is it not significantly suggestive of 
something more? Let us look at the matter a little more 
pees, | in order to see to what ultimate conclusion 
gas illustration of what may be called the Unification 
All that is necessary is to 


grant the above-mentioned experiment as ¢heoretically 
possible. As Miss Naden say 
actual experience. 

Let us imagine, then, a group of five persons, each 
of whom, in accordance with the conditions of the 
above-mentioned experiment, has had his senses fo- 
cussed in one. The fst of these individuals cognises 
the universe as one great odor—every sensation, with 
him, centres in the olfactory termination of the cere- 
bral thalami. 


s, it may never exist in 


The second, having his sensations cen- 
tralised in the auditory nerve-cells, knows the universe 
only as a concord or discord of sounds. To the ¢hird, 
the world and all that is therein is wholly visual. With 
the fourth, everything is a matter of taste; while the 
jifth lives in a sphere made up of tactile impressions 
and nothing more. 

These five individuals, each possessing one sense, 
and one only, represent, jointly, a human organism 
having the ordinary number of senses. The testi- 
mony, however, of each of these persons varies es- 
sentially. An odor is nothing like a sound, nor can 
a tactile impression be reconciled with, or translated 
into, a visual object. The very conditions of the ex- 
periment bring us to the conclusion that the stzmu/us 
of the senses, in the case of all the five persons, is 
really and at bottom, uniform—one and the same in 
each case, and that the difference which exists, again 
in each case, arises internally, 

When we inquire, then, which of these five indi- 
viduals may be relied upon to give a veracious account 
of the universe-content, the answer must be: none of 
them! The stimulus granted uniform, and the testi- 
mony of each of the five being equally valid, we are 
driven to the conclusion that none of them give a re- 
liable account of the universe-content as it really is, — 
in each case it is, so to speak, colored with the single 
sense which each of them possesses. But this means 
that, outside the sensorium of each and every one of 
us, the universe is composed neither of sound, color, 
odor, taste, or tactile impressions. And as everything 
which we perceive or conceive is made up of some or 
all of these, it follows that the universe-content, out- 
side the sensorium, is wholly unknowable and incon- 
ceivable. In a word, we come to the modified agnos- 
ticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Upon the hypothesis 


not externally. 
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of a stimulus acting directly on the senses, the whole 
ground-work of modern physics and nine-tenths of 
modern psychology and philosophy is built. Yet the 
foundation upon which all this rests is, and must be, 
an unknown and unknowable one. 

Latter-day science, committed irrevocably to the 
stimulus theory—which is just the old subject-object 
delusion in another dress, definitely announces the 
number of vibrations of—nobody knows what, which, 
impinging upon the retinal expanse, produces the sen- 
sation of light of a certain color. This is assuming 
the universe content to consist, so far, of a tactile im- 
pression, or rather of one factor of a tactile impression. 
But, as we have just seen, of tactile impressions the 
universe cannot consist, and what one factor of a tac- 
tile impression may be no one can tell. One thing is 
certain: it cannot well be an odor, an object of vision, 
a taste, ora sound. What, then, can it be? Agnos- 
ticism is the only legitimate ending of /Azs path. There 
is something behind phenomena which never can be 
known. 

The above, I venture to affirm, is the legitimate 
outcome, the only logical one, of the stimulus theory 
in perception,—of the subject-object theory in physics 
and philosophy,—the result contains an unknown and 
unknowable quantity. I would go further, and say 
that it is of no avail to attack agnosticism, or to decry 
its logical basis, so long as, in one’s own world-scheme, 
a trace of the fiction of subject-objectivity is suffered 
to remain. Subject-objectivity is the counterpart of 
animism. Animism looks upon all matter as dead un- 
less it be energised by an indwelling sow/ which quick- 
ens it from w7tiin. Subject-objectivity looks upon the 
human organism as wholly inert unless it be roused by 
an appulse or stimulus from wthout. There is not 
much difference between these two conceptions. Both 
are fictions of the mind, and it were hard to say which 
is the more hurtful of the two. 

For my own part, I wholly reject the stimulus the- 
ory, with its agnostic conclusion, on the ground that, 
in a rational and consistent world-scheme, there is no 
room-for it. There is no gap in the world-order for it 
to fill. I find the universe of sense to be in such inti- 
mate rapport with my bodily organism—‘“‘ nearer than 
breathing, closer than hands or feet ’’—that to inter- 
pose a stimulus is an intellectual impossibility. It 
amounts to postulating a stage or step, where there 
can be none, between brain and brain-function, be- 
tween thinker and thought, between eye and vision. 
Take the case of the concept first, for example that of 
redness. This is only the re cognition of a past per- 
cept. No one, in this case, seeks to interpose a stim- 
ulus between the brain and its function. In the case 
of the percept, then, which is only an zz/ense and pres- 
ent concept, why should any stimulus be necessary ? 
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It is of no avail to say that, while the concept is im- 
material, the percept has its roots in materiality, for 
this is only introducing another concept—that of mat- 
ter to adjust the supposed difference. Ultimately the 
question whether the world as felt and known be 
“think” or ‘‘ thing ’’—percept or concept—is an idle 
one, for the ‘‘think”’ is but the thing thought, and the 
thing but the embodied thought, in an zz¢ense and pres- 
ent form. I can analyse my concepts, tracing them 
back to a past necessary percept. I can dissect my 
percepts, finding no breach of continuity between con- 
sciousness—my consciousness—and the farthest star. 
But in this process I can discover no gap or interval 
which a stimulus might be supposed to fill: Even were 
there such a Azatus, 1am unable to form any concep- 
tion of a vibration or appulse such as that which sci- 
ence postulates. No man hath seen a vibration at any 
time, and, as pointed out in the earlier portion of this 
paper, it cannot consist of anything known to me. 
Such intellectual representations of the unknown may 
be convenient in science, but they should never be 
raised to the rank of actually existing facts. 

A very fair illustration of the manner in which the 
subject-object, or stimulus, theory besets even those 
who would reject its logical consequences, may be 
seen in the recent article entitled ‘‘ Erect Vision,” 


(The Open Court, Oct. 25, 1894) and in the editorial 


remarks thereon. Throughout article and comment 
alike, it seems to me that the same assumption is 
made—one not warranted by the facts—that it is the 
retinal image which is perceived. But is this really 
the case? If so, considering that the rods and cones 
of the Jacobean membrane are generally supposed to 
be the prime factors of vision, does it not seem rather 
odd thus to set one layer of the retina over against an- 
other, in the relation of subject and object? Surely 
one section of the retina cannot see another section— 
for that would be equivalent to saying that the former 
is the self, and the latter the not-self! The inverted 
retinal image is not, in any sense, seen or perceived 
by the percipient proper—it is only visible to another 
person looking at the retina of the percipient in a re- 
flected light, or examining an excised eye upon which 
a reflexion is directed. 

The rods and cones of thé retina cannot, however, 
at this time of day, be accorded more than a subordi- 
nate place in the economy of vision. As we have al- 
ready seen, the retinal apparatus may be employed to 
conduct, zzter alia the sensation of sound to the audi- 
tory region of the cerebral thalami. Eye-gate may 
become ear-gate on occasion. For the true seat of 
vision we must look to the appropriate ganglia of the 
optic thalami—the ‘‘internal eyes” of M. Hirth. And 


herein consists the veductio ad absurdum of the inverted — 


image theory. For if the rods and cones of the retina 
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be credited with seesng the inverted image on the ret- 
inal surface, must not that region of the brain, which 
is more directly responsible for vision see, in turn, 
what is seen by the rods and cones ? 

Again, were the retinal image really seen (erect or 
inverted, it does not matter which) by the percipient 
proper, the so-called stimulus of vision would be prac- 
tically doubled. There would be (1) the supposititious 
vibration, affecting the retinal layer, and (2) the ret- 
inal image itself affecting the supposed subject. 

Perception, however regarded, is an extremely com- 
plicated process, but it is a continuum nevertheless. 
The percipient ‘‘lives along the line”’ of his sensation. 
At no stage can we legitimately break up the process 
into factors, and say that this section acts or reacts, 
independently, upon another. As well might we seek 
to interpose a subject-objectivity between the sun and 
its light and heat. The, so-called, sensed object is 
but an extension, or prolongation, of the perceiving 
organism. Just as, in physics, the incessant flux of 
the material forbids us to define any organism as really 
isolated for a single instant, so, in philosophy, the flux 
of perception forbids us to distinguish the felt and 
known as object, from the feeler and knower as sub- 
ject. 


THE SOUL AND THE ALL. 

Mr. McCrie alludes in his interesting article, ‘‘An 
Imaginary Experiment,” to Mr. Glaser’s article on 
‘Erect Vision,” and also to the editorial note on the 
same subject—both in No. 374 of Zhe Open Court. He 
says: 

‘‘Throughout article and comment alike, it seems to me that 
the same assumption is made—one not warranted by the facts— 
that it is the retinal image which is perceived... . Does it not 
seem rather odd thus to set one layer of the retina over against the 
‘other, in the relation of subject and object ?” 

This gives a wrong impression of the proposition 
made in the editorial note referred to. First, we can- 
not say that the retinal picture is perceived or seen ; 
for it is the object that is seen, and the retinal picture 
is seeing; but that is not all: ‘‘sight,” as stated in the 
editorial note of No. 374, viz., the perception of an ob- 
ject through the organ of sight, ‘‘does not consist of a 
sensation in the retina alone, but of a very complex pro- 
cess comprising also the sensations of the adjustment 
of the muscles of the eye and a co-operation of the 
memory of innumerable other experiences.” 

The picture that appears in consciousness as the 
perception of a tree or a house standing erect before us 
is the product of a very complex co-operation, not only 
of the rods and cones alone, nor of a ganglion alone, 
either in the thalamus or the corpora quadrigemina, 
nor of the centre of vision in the occiput, but of all of 
them. The retina, however, and there is no question 
about it, furnishes the pictorial part of it. The retina 


is seeing, which means that its structures are agitated 
by a peculiar commotion which according to its nature 
is accompanied with an analogous feeling. 

Mr. McCrie says : 

‘‘ For the true seat of vision we must look to the appropriate 
ganglia of the optic thalami—the ‘internal eyes’ of M. Hirth.” 

Where, however, is the proof that there are inter- 
nal eyes in addition to external eyes? By eye we un- 
derstand the organ of sight, the gate, not the co-ordi- 
nating centre of sight-perception. Professor Hirth’s 
expression is allegorical and may have a proper mean- 
ing in its context, (for Professor Hirth is a man whose 
judgment on the question of personality appears to be 
sound,) but it is a dangerous simile when adduced to 
explain erect vision. ! 

There is no internal agent, be it a cerebral structure 
or a psychic entity, which is looking out at the retinal 
image, but, on the contrary, the retinal image (which 
is an agitation of a peculiar form in the nervous sub- 
stance of the layer of rods and cones) enters on the 
paths of the optic nerve and travels into the interior of 
the brain: the agitation of the retina is transmitted, in 
the same way and according to the same mechanical 
laws, as waves of water, or of air, or of electricity, are 
transmitted ; and when they reach the various stations 
in which former waves of an analogous type have left 
traces, they stimulate these traces to a renewed activ- 
ity, so as to revive their feelings. Further, the retinal 
agitation is somewhere co-ordinated with the agitation 
of other sensory nerves, which are attached to the 
oculomotors that give a certain position to the eye ball, 
laying down a definite direction of the line of vision, 
which may be upward, or downward, or sideways. 

A spot in the upper region of the retina with the 
eyeballs turned downward is felt to correspond to a 
point in the direction downward which is the root of 
the tree, and another spot in the lower region of the 
retina with the eyeballs turned upward is felt to indi- 
cate a point in the upward direction which may be the 
top of the tree. Thus the site of the object is properly 
determined by the inverted sentient retina-image and 
there is no mystery about it. The problem originates 
only when we imagine that there is a self inside who 
looks at the retina image. 

The difficulty that does not exist for us, ought to 
possess all its force for Mr. McCrie. 

The problem of the nature of personality lies at the 
bottom of all psychological problems, so also of the 
problem of erect vision, which is only a misconception, 
originating in the assumption that something, or some- 
body inside the brain, the ego, a self, or a sentient 
ganglion, or one of the cerebral cells in the centre of 
vision, is looking at the retinal picture. 


1See L. Arréat’s translation of Hirth’s work, La Vue Plastique (Paris: Al- 


can). We have not the space here to discuss Professor Hirth’s views. 
- 
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The soul does not originate in the interior, thence 
to proceed to its various gateways of sense finally to 
find ‘‘an extension or prolongation” (these are Mr. 
McCrie’s very words) in the surrounding world of ob- 
jects. On the contrary, the soul is born in the place 
of contact where subject and object meet. The seat 
of soul is first in the senses. The soul sits in the eye 
and especially in the retina, in the ear, in the tongue, 
in the nose, and in the tip of the finger. Starting from 
the place of contact with objects as sensation, the soul 
builds up perception, understanding, judgment, and 
reason. 

The whole structure of the brain and all the marvel- 
lous functions superadded to sensation are later addi- 
tions—a truth which in its physiological formulation 
appears inthe statement that the origin of the nervous 
system, together with the muscles or the motory ap- 
paratus attached to it, is due to a differentiation of the 
ectoderm, the outer membrane or external skin. 

Like Mr. McCrie and his masters, Dr. Lewins and 
Miss Naden, we also believe in the oneness of object and 
subject. Subject and object are relative terms. There 
are no subjects in themselves, for every subject is to 
other existences an object. We also believe that every 
psychical process is a continuum, which only in abstract 
thought can be broken up into factors. The heat of 
the sun and the light of the sun are separable in thought 
not in reality. But here seems to be the difference: 
To Mr. McCrie the soul extends its nature to build up 
the universe, while in our conception objects of the 
universe impress themselves upon sentiency, where 
they leave memory-traces and thus gradually build up 
the soul. His monism is the philosophy of an all-em- 
bracing self, a view which Dr. Lewins calls solipsism, 
or hylo-idealism. 

Our monism is the recognition of the ail-being of 
cosmic existence, of which the soul is a part and a pro- 
duct. He attains a unitary world-view by denying the 
existence of anything except self; we, by denying the 
existence of anything except the All, and parts of the 
All. In his theory the All is a creature of the self; in 
ours the self is a creature of the All. There the All is 
a part of the self, and self is the sovereign and supreme 
ruler of all things, while here the self is a part of the 
All, and the constitutional nature of the All, its laws 
and cosmic order, are the ultimate raison d’étre of all 
things, affording us the methods of scientific explana- 
tion and the standard of right or wrong. 

It is but fair to add that our disagreement with Dr. 
Lewins may after all be a difference of nomenclature 
Our agreement is perhaps closer than it appears to one 
who bases his judgment mainly upon the terms em- 
ployed by either of us. Dr. Lewins is a very keen 
and astute thinker, and we regret only that he has not 
sought closer contact with other philosophers and the 
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reading public. If he had elaborated his philosophy . 
in a systematic shape, we should better understand his 
expressions, which often appear paradoxical to the 
people at large as well as to some of his friends and 
admirers. P.5os 


SCIENCE AND REFORM. 


OVER-LEGISLATION. 


Tue revelations of the Lexow Committee illustrate the evils > 
of ring-rule and party-despotism, but still more strikingly the mis- 
chievous tendencies of Over-Legislation. Our code of State laws 
—especially on the Atlantic seaboard—and of municipal regula- 
tions are still burdened with the relics of an age that submitted to 
a system of preposterous statutes, enacted for the protection of the 
clerical interest, and the attempt to enforce such restrictions in 
the sunlight of the nineteenth century begets a widespread mis- 
trust in the competence of our legislative principles in general ae 
The natural, and, indeed, almost inevitable, result is an epidemic 
of bribery. Baffled in their repeated attempts to abolish anachro- 
nistic by-laws, the masses naturally connived at methods tending : 
to make them practically inoperative. That modus vivendi, how- i 
ever, though in some respects perhaps a lesser evil, was attended Tae 
by the Nemesis of all compromise ethics. The temptation of the 
bribe-offerer and bribe-taker and the consensus of public tolerance 
began with the evasion of absurd and intolerably oppressive Sun- = 
day laws, and from harmless Sunday picnics gradually extendedto 
alcohol orgies, houses of ill-fame, and gambling-hells. a", 


MORAL SUNDAY SPORTS. - 


A Mexican correspondent of the Associated Press set all 
North America a-tittering at the freak of a wealthy alcalde, who tone 
treated his native town to a matanza of two vigorous bulls, ‘in 
honor of the festival of Santa Eulalia, virgin and martyr,” butour oe 
Spanish-American neighbors can quote statistics in support of their 
claim that their arena sports keep idlers out of the rum-shops. 
From a certain point of view Phineas Barnum’s ‘‘Great Moral 
Show.’ really deserved its name, and a revival of the Olympic 
prize-contests, with preparatory and legally encouraged: exercises _ 
on Sunday afternoon would initiate an era of national regenera- 
tion. ‘‘‘I am a great friend of public amusements,” said Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, ‘‘ because they keep people ‘from vice.” Every = bs 
baffled attack on the strongholds of vice is, indeed, a backset to _ 
the cause of moral reform, and there is little hope of progress till _ 
our philanthropists recognise the truth that they cannot fight the ‘¥ 
World and the Devil with Sabboth-school prize-pictures. 


CLIMATIC CURIOSA. 


The ‘‘cold continent” would be a pretty appropriate end 
for the New World of Columbus. The paradoxes of our winter : 
climate were supposed to be limited to the region extending from 
the thirty-fifth parallel to the borders of the Arctic Circle, and 


Humboldt in his meteorological review of the Atlantic coast-lands 
asserts that ‘‘the difference between the east and west shores ¢ 
tBat ocean (the Atlantic) becomes less as we approach the thirt: S 
degree of Borne latitude, and almost disappears forthen ae * 


every signal-station east of the Mississippi River reported f 
weather. At Cedar Keys it was only eighteen degrees above 
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Fabrenheit zero, and at Tampa—'‘ Sunny Tampa oo the Gu 
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is that of the Canary Islands and Port Cosseir, on the Red Sea, 
where the winter climate is so mild that the children of the natives 
run about in the costume of the Nereids the year round. Imagine 
the amazement of those aborigines on finding their tish-ponds 
frozen a quarter of a foot thick some fine morning! The thing 
would be, not only improbable, but impossible, a thousand Eng- 
lish miles further north, on the shores of the Bay of Naples, where 
ice forms only in the shape of hailstones or tiny pellets at the base 
of a dew-drenched palm-leaf. In Memphis, Tennessee, a hundred 
miles further south than Tunis, Africa, they had eight inches of 
snow and a blizzard that killed pet rabbits in their hutches and 
froze semi-tropical fruit in brick-built store-houses. The discovery 
of the New World is said to have given the Caucasian race a new 
lease of life; but for all that it would have been wiser not to carry 
reliance on the mercy of Providence to the length of ruining the 
Mediterranean shore-lands so hofelessly. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


Macaulay's article in the Ldinburgh Review is said to have 
diminished the sales of Robert Montgomery’s poems some sixty 
per cent., and the series of exposures published by a modern Eng- 
lish review under the title ‘‘Isis Very Much Unveiled,” threatens 
to do the same for theosophical publications of the Mahatma type. 
The exposé amusingly illustrates the fact that distance not only 
‘‘Jends enchantment to the view,” but an aspect of plausibility to 
the idea of enchantment. Thousands whose organs of mental di- 
gestion rejected Cock Lane ghost-stories, had welcomed the chance 
to satisfy their miracle-hunger with reports from distant India. A 
large proportion of these famished would-be-believers will now 
have to fall back on the old expedient of chronological distance. 
‘‘T do wish we had not made this trip,” said the candid daughter 
of a Texas millionaire, who had taken his family to the Holy Land; 
‘‘T always used to dream of Palestine as a land where strange 
things might have happened, because it was so far away and per- 
haps so different from home. But these weeds just look like sage- 
brush and—excuse the remark—these ‘hares’ are just like our 
Bastrop County jack-rabbits.” The Oriental Isis, unveiled, re- 
veals many propensities of a Cook County medium. 


AN EXPENSIVE THEORY. 


Dr. Robert Koch confesses that the experiments conducted in 
testing his consumption remedy cost 500 days in time, 24,000 marks 
in money, and the lives of 3,580 guinea-pigs. The fate of those 
martyred rodents derives an additional shade of sadness from the 
fact that the hypothesis leading to their sacrifice, is now almost 
generally discredited. 


_ *©SPELIN.”’ 


The followers of Mohammed attribute the comparative failure 
of their creed to the fact that it found the important field of the 


North-Aryan countries already preoccupied, and Professor Bauer's 
world-language may owe its slow rate of progress to a similar cir- 


cumstance. ~He appeared rather late in the arena of competition, 
but an hour’s study of his pamphlet ought to suffice for the cure 
of a Volapiik devotee. Bauer's Sfe/in combines all the advan- 
tages of the Schleyer system (regularity and phonetic consistency) 
with far greater simplicity and euphoniousness. Volapiik con- 
tains scores of disgustingly cacophonous words of seven syllables 
—‘‘compound barbarisms,” as an English critic calls them, Spelin 
few words of more than three, and none of more than four, sylla- 
bles. The whole system is founded on the '‘short, supple, and 
universally pronounceable” plan of Count Lesseps, and greatly 
facilitates its study by substituting prepositions for declensions. 
The only drawback on its numerous advantages seems the inven- 


- tor's rather singular failure to obviate the bother of conjugations 


_ by the use of auxiliary verbs. Feix L. Oswatp, 
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THE RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENT EXTENSION. 


Report of the New Year’s Reunion. 

THE Committee of the World’s Congress Extension decided to 
celebrate in a New Year's reunion the work of the World's Fair 
Auxiliary, which found its crowning success in the World's Par- 
liament of Religions. This plan was decided upon a few days be- 
fore Christmas, but in spite of the short notice the meeting held 
in the large theatre of the Auditorium was successful almost be- 
yond expectation. The house was well filled, and the public was 
very attentive from the beginning to the end for more than two 
hours. The audience apparently did not consist of people who 
had come from sheer curiosity, but were earnest and showed great 
enthusiasm for the cause which had induced them to come. 

The celebration opened with Sebastian Bach's ‘‘ Fugue of St. 
Anne,” which was played by Wilhelm Middleschulte, organist of 
the Cathedral of the Holy Name. After a hymn and an anthem 
sung by a chorus of more than one thousand students, under the 
leadership of Prof. William L. Tomlins, Mr. Bonney explained 
the purpose of the World's Congress Extension, which was to con- 
tinue the work of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 

‘“To make the whole world one in mental aim, 
In art, in science, and in moral power, 
In noble pnrpose, and in worthy deeds,” 

Three ladies spoke words of welcome, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
Vice-President of the Woman’s Branch of the World's Congress 
Auxiliary; Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Chairman of the 
Woman's Committee of the World’s Congress Extension; and 
Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, Chairman of the Woman's Committee 
on Science and Philosophy. Mrs. Henrotin closed her remarks 
as follows : 

‘‘In this festive week, and on the threshold of a new year, 
certainly we who represent one of the most advanced movements 
of this century realise the beauty of the life which is opening out 
to the world; the associate mind, the many hearts beating as one 
for good and noble causes; and we send to all those in foreign 
lands, who visited our shores and communed .with us, our frater- 
nal greetings and warmest wishes for universal peace, and that 
we may live long enough to realise a little of the beautiful possi- 
bilities, which will be realised when all the nations of the world 
will cqunsel together for peace, and the workers will wed art to 
utility.” 

Mrs. Harbert spoke very enthusiastically, welcoming all 
classes represented in the World's Congresses, and expressed the 
principle under which they should co-operate in the following 
words: 

‘Recognising the interdependence and solidarity of humanity 
we will welcome light from every source, earnestly desiring to 
grow in knowledge of truth and the spirit of love, and to manifest 
the same by helpful service." She concluded with the following 


verse: 

‘*Then onward march in Truth’s crusade, 
Earth’s faltering ones invoke our aid, 
The children of our schools and State 
This coming of the loving wait. 

Oh, doubting hearts, oh, tempted ones, 
The shadows lift, the sunshine comes! 
Freedom for each is best for all, 

The golden rule our bugle-call, 

While as to victory on we move 

The banner over us is love.’’ 


The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus insisted on the necessity of bringing 
man out of his insularity and out of his narrowness, to let him 
come into contact with the world. He said that this is the root of 
all culture, art, and science; and this must be our aim, to produce 
the world-man. In order to be a complete man one must have not 
only the Occident but the Orient. Our universe is circular in 
form. The only West we have left is actually the farthest East— 
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Japan. He concluded with a poem, which, we understand, was 
his own, on the circular motion of progress. 

"Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, President of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, said that the two greatest educational agencies are the 
Church and the University, one the mother of the other, and both 
together the root of European and American civilisation. If you 
wish to know the future you should become acquainted with the 
work in which our universities are engaged, and the growing gen- 
erations will be guided by the thoughts that animate our students. 
The most important ideas ventilated at present in colleges are 
about religious, political, and civil liberties. Sociology is taught 
more than any other science. William von Humboldt once de- 
clared that whatever we wish to see introduced into the life of a 
nation must first be introduced into its schools. If you can find 
out what the college men are thinking to-day, you can pretty accu- 
rately determine what will be the policy of to-morrow; and the 
American scholar of to-day is studying political institutions and 
the problem of good government more earnestly than he has ever 
done since the Constitution was framed. 

Dr. Harper spoke of the progress of mankind through higher 
education. ‘‘ Mankind of to-day is different from what it was two 
thousand years ago. The day is coming when, as a result of edu- 
cational agencies of every kind, intellectual and religious, men will 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and nation will not lift sword against nation. With higher 
education comes higher civilisation, and one characteristic of the 
world-civilisation will be international and universal peace.” 

Professor Choyo, of the University of Tokio, spoke in Japa- 
nese, and the translation of his address was read by Mr. C. O. 
Boring, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
glowing tribute to Japan, which he hoped would combine the civi- 
lisations of the East and of the West, and embody all the good 
qualities of the various other nations. He expressed especial 
thanks to the United States of America, which had been that 
power to which Japan was mostly indebted for progress. 

The speeches were interrupted by Handel's ‘‘Glory to God in 
the Highest,” excellently rendered by the Students’ Musical Club, 
under Professor Tomlins. A number of short addresses followed, 
by the Rev. Drs. Bristol and Jenkin Lloyd Jones; Prof. William 

Haynes, Dean of Notre Dame University; Dr. John M, Coulter, 

President of Lake Forest University; Dr. R. N. Foster, Chairman 
of the General Committee of the World's Fair Auxiliary on Science 
and Philosophy; and Dr. L. P. Mercer. Every one of them spoke 
to the point, and we may add that Dr. Bristol and Dr. Coulter 
seemed especially strong in emphasising the monistic idea of reli- 


It was a 


gious thought, 

Among the messages from absent friends letters were read 
from Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Jreland, H. Dharmapala, 
Shaku Soyen, Zitsuzen Ashitsu, the Rev. Joseph Cooke, Prince 
Wolkonsky, and George T. Candlin, Christian missionary to 
China. 

The celebration closed with that most powerful religious 
pean, Handel's '‘ Hallelujah,” and a benediction spoken by Dr. 
Jobn Henry Barrows, Chairman of the World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions. 

The mere fact that a celebration of this character took place, 
that it was held in the largest theatre of Chicago, which is perhaps 
the largest assembling place in the world, that it was frequented 
by an enthusiastic crowd of most intelligent and attentive hearers, 
and that churchmen of all denominations, indeed of the most va- 
rious religions, took an active part in it or sent their cordial greet- 
ings, is a most auspicious sign of the times, and a harbinger of 


great premise. Pic: 


1Dr. Gunsaulus will be interested in reading Dr. Carl Gustav Carus’s ex- 
positions of the spiral lines of progress as a cosmic law, as discussed at 
length in his Physis, 
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HEAVEN AND HELL. 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


The preacher paused at paragraph eight, 
In the midst of Paradise ;— 


From One to Six he had painted the fate oe 


Of the victims of wilful vice ;— 

And now he allured to a nobler life 
With visions of future bliss, 

Where ease shall atone for present strife, 
And the next world balance this. 


But ere he could take up caput Nine 
Some one opened the outer door, 

And heads were turned down the main aisle line 
At the sound of feet on the floor ; 

A woman with eyes that brooked no bar 
Strode through the gallery arch, 

In her right hand bearing a water-jar 
And in her left a torch. 


The preacher lifted his solemn eyes 
And mildly shook his head; 

He gazed at the woman in grieved surprise 
Who had broken his sermon's thread ; 

He raised his voice while she still was far 
And hoped to stay her march: 

‘‘What would you here with your water-jar, 

And what would you here with the torch ?" 


‘‘A shame.” she cried, ‘‘on your coward creed ! 
And have you no faith in man ? 
I bear this witness 'gainst fear and greed, 
I burn and quench as I can: 
The torch I bear to set Heaven afire 
And the water to put out Hell, 
That men may cease to do good for hire, 
And the evil from fear to quell.” 


She came near the altar and swung her torch, 
And dashed the water around, 
Then turned and passed through aisle and through porch, 
While the people sat spell-bound. ; 
She walks the earth with her emblems dire 
And she works her mission well : 
The torch to set high Heaven afire 
And the water to put out Hell. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Association for Advancement of Woman, 
To the Editor of The Open Court : 


Tue A. A. W. (Association for Advancement of Woman) held 
its annual congress at Knoxville, Tenn. For three days private 
sessions for members were held in the mornings and public ones 
in the afternoons and evenings. The papers and discussions 
treated of matters vitally affecting the welfare of women. The 
audiences were large and seemed deeply interested in these sub- 
jects, which were new to many of them. Although the matter of 
woman suffrage was not the special topic of any paper, it was fre- 
quently alluded to, and met a much more cordial response than 


was anticipated. But the amount of earnest thought and liberal — 
feeling that was aroused was perhaps most fully shown by the in- ~ 


vitations to speak on Sunday. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached 
a sermon on ‘‘ The Eleventh Hour” in the Jargest and oldest Pres- 


byterian church in the city, to an audience which was said to be — 
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the largest ever gathered there, and which indeed overflowed its 
bounds. In the evening, Mrs. H. T. Wolcott was invited to re- 
peat her paper on ‘‘ Waifdom,” given at the congress, in a Pres- 
byterian church. As this paper treated questions of heredity and 
moral duty in a very brave and firm manner, it was certainly an 
act of courageous liberality to ask for its repetition in a church of 
this venerable sect. 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell was-also invited to preach 
in the Congregational church, while two or three other ladies met 
a small company of earnest men and women who were endeavor- 
ing to establish a Unitarian church. Their proposed platform was 
quite broad enough to satisfy the Western Conference. So the 
question of women’s right to speak and preach in the churches 
seemed to find a very practical solution in this Southern city. 

The equally important question of the advancement of the 
colored portion of our population did not receive so much direct 
attention here as elsewhere, although it was occasionally referred 
to, and I regret to say that we had no time to visit the public 
schools of the city, as we much desired to do. On Saturday, how- 
ever, we saw at Maryville, about twenty miles from Knoxville, a 
very interesting college. It is co-educative in the full sense, since 
it admits not only colored people, but also women to its advan- 
tages. The college is seventy-five years old and was originally 
established for the education of missionaries. It has had a hard 
struggle through the stormy times of the war, but is now reviving 
and is doing very good work. The teachers whom we saw were 
active, intelligent, earnest men and women. The number of col- 
ored pupils is very small, and drawn mostly from the vicinity, and 
they appeared to be well treated. But the great value of the 
school is in the opportunity it offers of a fairly good education to 
the poor whites of the neighboring country at a very small ex- 
pense. The stories told of the eagerness of some of these people 
to get an education are very touching. One girl walked nearly a 
hundred miles, most of the time alone, in order to reach Mary- 
ville. The poverty of these districts is very severe, and its effects 
might be seen in many of the faces before us. The situation of 
the college, on a high hill, is very delightful, and the climate most 
healthy, so that families have removed to Maryville for the benefit 
of the air and at the same time to have the opportunity to live and 
educate their families at small expense. The tuition is only ten 
dollars per year, and by means of the co-operative club board is 
reduced to $1.25 per week. Other incidentals need not amount to 
more than about $20 per year. 

While there is undoubtedly a strong evangelical influence in 
this institution, yet as it meets the wants of a large class of very 
needy pupils, and gives to them much broader education than they 
would elsewhere receive, I cannot but count it among the helps to 
progress which we find springing up everywhere. I should also 
say that the State University of Tennessee has opened its doors to 
women, and that a bright class of thirty-six girls are reaping its 
advantages. 

So we left East Tennessee, feeling that it had joined the great 
army of progress, and that its new material prosperity would be 
accompanied with moral and intellectual advancement. I will 
not delay to speak of the great refreshment of a day at Chatta- 
nooga and the delightful trip to Lookout Mountain. While we 
remembered the fearful fight above the clouds, we rejoiced that 
the smoke of battle had passed, and did not grieve that the smoke 
of the factory was rising in the valleys, giving promise of new in- 
dustrial life and happiness to a redeemed people. 

Again Atlanta was a surprise and delight after all that had 
been said of its rapid progress. That it will become the Chicago 
of the South seems very probable, and they are making extensive 
preparations for an international fair next year. 

The city is also remarkable for the institutions for the educa- 
tion of the colored people, and these especially engaged our atten- 
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Clark University is admirable for the extent and excellence 
of its mechanical work, and we saw fine specimens, especially of 
carriage-building and harness-making. The Theological School, 
which is in connexion with it, is the most highly endowed institu- 
tion of its kind in the South, and appears to be doing a great work. 
We are so accustomed to look on the narrow side of theology as a 
matter of doctrine having little bearing on practical life, that I 
think that we do not always sufficiently estimate the value of this 
training in the mental and spiritual development of the negro race. 
When I heard a class reciting from the Greek Testament, I real- 
ised for the first time what a step in theological education it is to 
know the Bible as a translation, instead of looking upon it as a 
direct revelation from Heaven, coming down to us in the very 
shape in which we have read or heard it from childhood. An 
educated ministry, whatever may be the special dogmas which in- 
dividuals may profess and teach, is a very important thing for the 
South, and along with the educational progress will come the ele- 
vation of the moral standard, which is confessedly very low among 
the class of preachers who have taken up the work spontaneously 
to satisfy the emotional demands of the negro population in their 
days of suffering and ignorance. 

But at the University of Atlanta we found perhaps the high- 
est water-mark of intellectual advancement for the negro. There 
is much misunderstanding about the work of this college, for many 
suppose that its aim is to give a showy training in what the people 
used to call ‘‘high studies,” to the neglect of a sound and thor- 
ough practical education. On the contrary, the aim is very clear 
and definite, to fit the best class of the race to become their lead- 
ers in intellectual and moral education and in industrial work. It 
is one of the most interesting and encouraging signs of the work 
of education for the colored people that the different colleges have 
each their distinctive merits, thus showing a real vitality and the 
pursuit of methods that have arisen, not from old theories, but 
from a perception of immediate needs. 

The founders of Atlanta University, and I am glad to say that 
they were not alone in doing so, very early saw that the great need 
of the people would soon be of good teachers who while in advance 
of their people in education would yet understand and sympathise 
with them. It was also important to establish the capacity of the 
negro for high intellectual work and to set an example that would 
act asa stimulus through the whole ranks and encourage every 
one to hope for better and better achievement. This course was 
entirely in the line which was found to be necessary by the New 
England Freedman's Society and the other large organisations. 
But it was also found in the beginning that the elementary work 
was so deficient that in order to train good teachers a preparatory 
department was added. It is hoped that by the improvement in 
the public schools, which is largely secured by this very normal 
work, that this preparation may soon be left to them and the work 
of the University be confined to the higher grades. The statistics 
show that a very large proportion of the graduates are engaged in 
teaching, others in preaching, while some have gone into other 
business but spread the sound ideas of education they have learned 
through the community. 

Industrial work has also been added to the course. It is not 
carried on so largely as at Clarke nor is there so much agricultural 
work as at Tuskegee, but the work done has been of the most 
thorough and finished character and shows that they know how to 
apply an educated brain to mechanical work. In sewing and cook- 
ing the girls have been well trained and it is said that the effect 
not only upon themselves but their families has been very benefi- 
cial.. It is with the greatest regret that the trustees have found 
themselves obliged to suspend this industrial work for this year 
owing to the extreme pressure of the times and the difficulty of 
raising money to meet the current expenses. The ladies visiting 
the school could hardly restrain their eagerness to restore these 
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industries when they saw the admirable arrangements for teaching 
them and the good work that had been done. In no way could the 
cause of Industrial Education be so well and cheaply served as by 
setting these wheels in motion again. Atlanta University is true 
to the great principle of co-education not only by admitting both 
men and women to its privileges, but according to the liberal con- 
stitution of the society which first established it by making no dis- 
tinction in color or race. Unwilling as many are to admit it, 
this is really the keystone of the whole problem. You cannot enter 
any one of these schools without seeing that it is impossible to 
make the distinction, unless by accepting the absurd rule that one 
drop of black blocd in a thousand makes a colored man, and nine 
hundred and ninety nine do not make a white man. It is only on 
the broad firm principle that every man must be judged by his 
character and his deeds that a democratic society and a prosper- 
ous commonwealth can be founded. 

In this respect Atlanta and Berea and all other schools which 
maintain this standard through all opposition, are doing the great- 
est service. 

There is already a jealousy arising in many minds that the 
colored people are getting the advance in education, and while it 
is exciting a fierce antagonism among the illiterate and vulgar, it 
is stimulating the more thoughtful minds to take more interest in 
the lower classes of the white populaiion and to enlarge and im- 
prove the public school system for them. Although this is connected 
with some very unfair and unwise plans of legislation in regard to 
the public colored schools it yet will lead to important results. In 
an educated community the prejudices of race will die away much 
more rapidly, and a fair competition as well as a kind co-opera- 
tion tends to enkindle respect and affection towards others. In 
this connection I must speak of the admirable good taste and gen- 
tlemanly and lady-like deportment which prevails throughout this 
It is no mere surface polish but a genuine spirit of 
I cannot 


University. 
simplicity, good yeeling, and mutual respect for others, 
leave this subject without a brief memorial word for the admir- 
able teacher who received us so kindly, and made our visit so in- 
teresting and profitable to us, and who within a few short weeks 
afterwards was stricken down by typhoid fever and- has left a va- 
cancy which it will be very hard to fill. Professor Hincks was 
next in position to President Bumstead, and in the long absences 
of the latter, unfortunately made necessary by the need of collect- 
ing money at the North, he took charge of the school and while 
admirably fulfilling its work he made himself beloved and re- 
spected by all, as one of the teachers wrote, ‘‘ we are overwhelmed 
with grief at Professor Hincks’s death.” Of the private loss to 
his family and circle of friends I will not try to speak. 

My letter is already long, but I must tell of our visit to Tuske- 
gee, the final goal of our journey, and ian many ways the most inter- 
esting spot of all. We were first surprised to find quite a large and 
flourishing town, and to learn that it had been an educational 
centre for white people before the war. The Normal and Agri- 
cultural school has a large tract of land and many excellent build- 
ings mostly erected by the work of the pupiis. Being in the black 
belt, so called not because of the ignorance or poverty of the peo- 
ple, but because the colored population outnumber the whites, it 
affords in many respects a good opportunity for bringing up these 
people to a higher industrial and social condition with a free de- 
velopment of their own powers. But it is exactly here that the 
advantages of the college training I have spoken of are shown, 

nce the teachers who are all colored, have mainly been educated 
at Atlanta, Fiske, or similar schools. Mr. Washington, the able 
and accomplished principal, is himself a graduate of Hampton. 
By admirable arrangements, the boys can carry on their industrial 
education, with a small amount of study, and lay by enough to 
give themselves a few years in the school, so that at the end of the 
term they have acquired habits of industry and knowledge of some 
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trade, as well as a good useful, intellectual Sdheations and have 
had the benefit of life in an earnest, well-ordered community where , 
all are respected, and they do not feel lowered in their own eyes 
by the contempt of others. Under the care of two very intelligent 
instructors, they are practically learning to struggle with all the 
difficulties of their poor, worn out soil, while they are led by in- 
telligent experiments in new products, to consider its future pos- 
sibilities and the best methods of supplying the-people around 
them with the first great necessary of life, abundant and suitable 
food. Many varieties of mechanical work are also carried on on 
the same principles and the litile settlement pres: nts a most pleas- 
ing spectacle of a well-ordered and prosperous community, where 
all are working for the common good and working out great prob- 


‘lems which will be settled for the benefit of the whole race. ne 


Withal there is a cheerful air of happiness and an outflow of 
poetry and sentiment characteristic of the race, which gives onea 
sense of the rich addition which they are to make tg the American 
stock. I shall never forget the beauty of the morning as the sun 
shone into my window and lighted up the November landscape 
with its last fading colors, when suddenly like the songs of the 
oriole and the robin in the spring, came from all around the morn- 
ing song of the people expressing their welcome to us and their 
joy on the new day opening to them, It was a prophecy of the 
new life of this people redeemed from the night of oppression and 
ready to take their part in the labor and the joy of the new era > 
that is coming. Epnau D. CHENEY. ; 
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Mr. William M. Salter has published the first number ofa ae 
new periodical called 7/e Cause, which will represent the interests = 
of The Society for Ethical Culture of Philadelphia. ; i ae 
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Mr. Parke Godwin's Commemorative Addresses on George Wil- © 
liam Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis Kossuth, John James Audubon, Soe ays 
and William Cullen Bryant have just been published by Harper ! 
& Brothers, New York. Parke Godwin is one of the most classic aa: 
writers and orators of North America. His speeches are full of 


thought, distinguished by moral earnestness, soundness of judg- oS 5 
ment, and a lofty nobility of sentiment; they are worth studying — 
were it only for the sake of their artistic adequacy of expression 

and general literary perfection. : 
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THE SOUL AN ENERGY. 
BY C. H. REEVE. 

Ir you remember that you are conducting a journal 
‘devoted to the religion of science,’’ you will see that 
your position and its responsibility is one of the pro- 
foundest gravity. You may uproot, and leave desola- 
tion in places where hope flourished abundantly and 
content reigned supreme. You may start men and 
women to moving in new ways, which they will be un- 
able to follow, while unable to return ; and must be- 
come Ishmaelites, wandering in the deserts of hope- 
lessness, perhaps despair. For this reason an obli- 
gation rests on you to consider the suggestions your 
own teaching prompts your readers to lay before you. 
It is in this sense that this paper is sent you. Not for 
the press, unless you desire to use it, but in response 
to your article in your issue of September 20 of last 
year. And it may not be unworthy of print. 

In the common comprehension the word ‘‘Soul”’ 
conveys the idea of a disembodied spirit, having con- 
sciousness and immortality. Specifically, it is regarded 
as ourselves, as individuals, in a spiritual form exist- 
ing forever. In reality soul is the vital force in an or- 
ganism that keeps it living and enables it to perform 


the functions that are the legitimate outgrowths of its 


organisation. Man as a whole is a ‘‘living soul.” The 
real soul in him is the combination of forces that give 
him life and consciousness and that keep him living 
and conscious. If he be an idiot he is a mere animal 
If he is possessed of a superior mental organ- 
ism and be highly educated he is an intellectual soul. 
If his perceptions be acutely ethical and his combina- 
tion of faculties be such as to prompt highly moral 
impulses he is an intellectual moral soul. When the 
vital forces that sustain life fail to operate he ceases 
to be anything but a dead organism, in which, differ- 
ent forces instantly begin processes of disorganisation, 
and the creation of other combinations of the elements 
that constituted his organism. In that operation all 
the soul there is exists in the several forces that are 
in operation, each of which acts intelligently in creat- 
ing and maintaining new forms of life in each new 
combination formed in the processes of dissolution. 
The soul in each exists so long as each new organism 
exists and no longer. Every chemical change that takes 


place begets a new*life in each new combination it 
forms, to live so long as that action continues, whether 
it be instantaneous or lasting for long periods, and the 
soul—the spirit—is the force—separate or combined— 
that maintains the action and enables each particle of 
matter to perform the function necessary to the final 
end.! 

Nothing can exist without soul, and that soul is the 
something that enables it to exist. The human mind 
cannot conceive of anything that is not substantial. 
If it thinks of a spirit it gives it a human form and hu- 
man attributes ; because it cannot conceive of a thing 
without form, nor of a form higher than the human 
form, nor of attributes higher than human attributes. 
By way of comparison it exalts those attributes when 
it tries to conceive of a superior being, as of God, or 
angels, or spirits, etc., but it is not able to go beyond 
the boundaries of its own knowledge, even in imagina- 
tion. Its creations must be combinations of what it 
has knowledge of through the senses. 

No human being can know what mind is, because 
he cannot rise superior to himself. To know what his 
mind is he must be superior to himself and that is im- 
possible.? 

Now I will go to the extreme limit and assert that, 
everything wethin human comprehension is substantial ; 
has form, originates, exists, operates in and with mat- 
ter, and cannot originate, exist, or operate without 
matter. This necessarily includes, thoughts, emotions, 
feeling, sensation, ideas, words, and their meaning, 
and everything connected with them. They are born 
of matter, exist in matter, and are never separated 
from matter. They are as much an outgrowth of mat- 
ter as are light, caloric, color, aroma, or any other 
thing ; they cannot be separated from it and are sub- 
stantial; having form and energy as matter has. 

You say: 


‘*Soul, like matter, is an abstract denoting certain facts of 
reality, and there are, indeed, things which are neither energy, 
nor matter, nor form. Take the weaning of the word ‘logic.’ Is 
it matter? No! Isit energy? No! Isit form? No! The word 

1In theology the question is, Whether the intelligence born of the phys- 
ical organism and its environments during life here, constituting what we call 
mind, continues to live as an entirety, and finds a place and action in some 


other form of organism? But that is beyond finding out, and speculation 
proves nothing. 


2 Mind is the supreme elevation of organic action. 
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when uttered presupposes material organs which cause a very spe- 
cial air-vibration. The utterance consumes a certain amount of 
energy, and the pronounced word consists of a peculiar kind of 
air-vibrations. But analysis of energy, matter, and form, will 
show no trace of the meaning of the word. The meaning of the 
word is its soul.” 


Let us look at this statement a little.! Words are 
combinations of forms, made vital by sound, in vocal 
utterance, by one individual, used to make impres- 
sions upon other individuals. The impressions made 
on the hearer by the sounds create an impulse in him 
ending in thought. At no stage are the sounds or 
words separated from matter. Energy existing in the 
matter, acting within and through the physical organ- 
ism, causes vibrations in the medium surrounding and 
existing in the organism making the sounds; which 
cause like vibrations of the organs of hearing in an- 
other human organism, making impressions on the 
hearer which put into operation more energy-creating 
thought. (Air is not a compact body as is commonly 
supposed ; but consists of infinitely minute particles. 
In comparison with their size, the distance between 
the particles is as great as that between the planets 
compared with their size, it has been asserted. Those 
spaces are filled with some other medium, and the vi- 
brations affect this as well as the air.) Ideas are only 
thoughts. Perhaps the thought following the impres- 
sions made by the word and the sounds prompts in the 
hearer words in reply; and the same process operates, 
producing more thoughts in the first speaker. Now, 
at what stage of the process is matter, energy, and 
form absent ? Every particle of matter—including air 
and ether—has form in which energy becomes opera- 
tive, and without which it would not operate. Every 
vibration of the air has its own shape. Each shade of 
sound has its own form of wave, its own energy, its 
own motion, involving just so much of air and ether— 
unlike any other. The same forms and energy are 
continued through the mechanism of the ear, the aural 
nerve, and in the sensorium. Each and all have per- 
fectly defined form, energy, and motion, /” matter, and 
no other combination or action could convey the sense 
for it, or make it the vehicle for the same conscious- 
ness. If the word be read and not spoken, substan- 
tial vibrations through the eye operate in like man- 
ner. I repeat—every vibration has form, is in matter, 
whether in the vocal organs, the air, the ear, or the 
sensorium of the brain. Every thought has form and 
energy, is a part of the brain itself while existing in 
the sensorium, and the action of the several energies 
are consuming tissues, and they are undergoing more 
or less change of form; and with each change there is 
change-of energy and motion. 
substance. At no stage of action, at no instant of time 


Motion exists only in 


1 How can there be a ‘‘¢h/ng,'' without energy, or matter, or form? 
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are the words, the sounds, the impression made, the 
idea conveyed, the thought generated, the energy ope- 
rating, and the responding word, sound, impression, 
idea, thought, and energy operating, separated from 
matter; having energy and form, and all in matter.! 

The conception of the subject or thing to which the 
word has reference is the idea born of the impression 
made by the sound of the word, and that idea is the 
thought the impression creates as the outgrowth of 
the impulse following action in the organism hearing, 
caused by the sound. Every particle of matter in the 
person hearing the word and affected by the sound of 
it as a part of its function, adapts itself to some form 
in the reception, gives birth to energy such as that 
form will permit, and forms an idea—thought—such 
as jis specific organism will admit of ; and makes such 
response as that idea will prompt zz Aim. Several per- 
sons hearing the same word and sound might each have - 
a different idea; and to each that idea would be the 
meaning of the word; or if not comprehended at all, 
there would be no meaning. There would only be an 
idea that they did not comprehend the reference. : 

The soul of a word is not its meaning, but it is the 
energy inherent in its use at the time when used, as a 
means of creating the intended impression on the 
organism addressed. Take a simple illustration. A 
horse is taught to back by pressure on his jaw with 
the bit, and uttering the word ‘‘back.” In time he~ 
comes to associate the motion of backing with the e 
sound of the word and will back without the pressure. ; 
(Any other sound will do as well.) Here the matter ez 
in the horse is acted on by the sound, and the meaning 
of the word is not the soul at all; but the soul is the 
office the word performs. The putting in operation in 
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the matter in the horse of such vibrations as will cause 5 
the forms and energy that will end in the motions of 2 3 
backing. ‘The impulse it prompts in the horse to act as 
in a specific manner ; the energy it rouses in the brain 
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of the horse that causes him to move backward. Every- 


thing in the whole process, from the thought that ; a 
prompts the word to the thought that prompts the 2 ; 
motion has matter, form, and energy; energy andform  — 


in matter; and at no time is it separated from matter, 
form, and energy. Energy cannot act in matter with- 
out form, adapting itself to the matter or ate matter 
to itself, in or on which it acts. a 

It is impossible for the human mind to think of an 
abstraction alone, wholly unconnected with the matter i 
from which it is taken.? The word is only a means of - 
comparison; just as concrete is. But both convey 


1 Every thrill of hope and fear, every feeling of joy, sadness, anxiety, etc., _ 
every ecstasy, is only brain and nerve-vibration, and each has its own form of 
wave-motion, and its own peculiar energy, by which the matter in the brain 
and nerve is adapted and enabled to perform the function of transmitting the 
feeling or sensation. That is, has form and energy. > aia 

2 There can be a separation to consider singly, but the part it is separated 
from enters into the consideration more or less, 
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ideas relating to matter, the properties of matter, the 
outgrowths of action in matter. The idea conveyed 
by the word ‘‘abstract,” immediately connects itself 
with a word having an opposite meaning, and must do 
so before the word can be comprehended; and the 
opposite deals with substance, forms, and energy, viz., 
reality.! 

What, then, is the soul of the word ‘‘logic”’? It is 
its power to impress on the hearer the idea of an irre- 
sistible force in demonstration. That words are so 
used in arranging facts as to demonstrate an undeni- 
able conclusion. Or, that events so follow each other 
as to demonstrate a certain cause. The facts and the 
cause must be material. A word may mean one thing 
yet convey an idea of a different thing, or ideas of 
several things. Several different words may convey 
the same idea, yet have different meanings. That 
power is the soul of the word. A look or a motion 
may do the same thing at certain times and under cer- 
tain circumstances, while at another time the same 
look or motion would convey no such idea. The soul 
of it is in its power to do it when the conditions serve ; 
giving life, vitality, and special function, at that time ; 
when matter, form, and energy will admit of the ope- 
ration of the function. At other times it has no such 
soul. The look or motion have form and energy—in 
matter—and both are substantial: and the idea they 
convey is substantial and creates energy and form in 
the subject affected by them. The soul is the power, 
or faculty, or ability, to convey the meaning, and that 
exists only in the vitality—the something that makes 
them a living force for the time and the purpose. 

Take a plant that gives off an odor. Its soul is in 
the inherent power to produce that odor. Take the 
odor. Its soul is in the power to impress itself on the 
sense of smell. To one without the sense of smell it 
is soulless. The soul of the olfactory nerve is in its 
power to make its possessor conscious of the odor. 
Take music. Its soul is its power to impress the ani- 
mal organism. Take the word ‘‘space.” Its soul is 

in the power to convey the idea of space. Yet space 
is substantial and is filled with elements that make 
matter and make the conception of matter possible. 
Take space itself and its soul is its capacity to contain 
There can be no conception of space without 
It is only in comparison 


matter. 
giving it form and energy. 


with matter that we can think of it at all, and that . 


matter is in motion in reality and in our thought. Mo- 
tion includes energy, and that is in our thought. The 


; _ space between bodies of matter has form made by the 
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matter, with constant change of form. Nutation made 
by the planets gives forms. Irregularities in space 
made by the bodies in it, whether universal space or 


Pew 


Py: TSoul cannot be considered purely by itself without connecting it in 
thought with the body, 
Pee . 
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finite space. The sky, a room, or the inside of a hair. 
Space, to the human mind, has matter, form, and en- 
ergy. 

Again quoting you: ‘‘Soul, like matter, is an ab- 
stract, denoting certain facts of reality.” 

But the word can be used only as an expression of 
comparison and it cannot be thought of separate from 
matter. Reality is only something that is comprehen- 
sible in comparison with something, that is unreal. A 
red wafer lying on a sheet of white paper is real. Gaze 
at it steadily a short time and there will be a blue 
wafer beside it. For the time the blue wafer is a real- 
ity to the sensorium, but it is unreal in fact, and we 
conceive of the reality only by comparison with the 
unreality. (Yet the vibrations of the retina and brain 
that make the blue wafer apparent, have energy, and 
form, and matter, and are real.) So of abstract. We 
conceive of the abstract only by comparison with the 
concrete. Leverrier, taking note of aberrations in the 
movements of Uranus, was impressed with an idea 
that it might be caused by attraction of some planet 
beyond it. . Assuming some things as fact, in connex- 
ion with others known, he estimated that an imaginary 
body (if real) would be in a certain place at a certain 
time, and wrote to Dr. Galle at Berlin to turn the Ob- 
servatory telescope to that point at that time. Dr. 
Galle found Neptune there. This was abstraction on 
the part of Leverrier, his idea living in thought 
only, caused by impressions made by the irregular 
movements of Uranus. His hypotheses and calcula- 
tions were all in thought, the thought created by en- 
ergy, form, and matter, in Uranus or in his own or- 
ganism. He was investigating something that was, 
as yet, unreal, by a process of abstract reasoning. 

But in comparison with known realities it was, pos- 
sibly, not unreal. Every thought had form, energy, 
and was an outgrowth of matter and existed in matter. 
Every figure and character in his calculations were 
real—having form, energy, and matter—involving 
form, energy, and matter, internal and external to his 
physical organism, but in and connected with that or- 
ganism, and never separated from it. It related to 
supposed matter an incomprehensible distance away. 
Development through the telescope made the abstrac- 
tion a reality, and every stage of movement from Le- 
verrier’s thought to Galfe’s eye at the telescope, and 
Galle’s thought following the impression made by the 
sight of Neptune, had form, and energy, and matter— 
being in matter. The soul of Leverrier’s thought was 
in its power to reach the unknown by abstract reason- 
ing, based on and compared with known facts devel- 
oped in matter, and the soul of the telescope was in 
its power to reveal the hidden unknown, all being ma- 
terial. 

No, the soul is not in the meaning of things, but in 
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the power that makes that meaning known. The soul 

is the life of the thing. The soul is that which to the 

The soul of superstition is its power 
to impress itself as truth—as real and not imaginary. 
The soul of man is the combining action of forces that 
maintains the vitality of the whole organism, physical 
and mental; and when those forces decay, and grad- 

‘ually or suddenly cease to act, the soul begins to dis- 
appear or totally disappears. 

It is possible that electric and magnetic energy is 
the soul of the Universe, organising matter, and alter- 
nately disorganising and readjusting in new forms, or 
enabling matter to do so, thus maintaining equilib- 
rium; but it must operate in and with matter, and 
must have form adapted to the function it performs, 
whatever may be the time, and place, and conditions. 

Whatever can make an impression on an animal 


mind is reality. 


organism has existence—is entity—has substance, form, 
and energy: is manifested in and through matter ; its 
soul is that which makes manifestation possible. This 
you call materialism, and it is a truth that, human per- 
ception can take no note of anything without making 
it material in thought, and giving it form and energy. 
All matter and energy has consciousness. The forma- 
tive vessels to make a hair, the enamel of a tooth, a 
bone, a nerve and its sheath, and every integument, 
tissue, and fluid, will select the material and use the 
energy to make it, shape it, in its proper place, and 
reject all other material. If obstructed, a new energy 
will be developed to avoid or dispose of the obstruc- 
We may call the mys- 
teries of action in matter and energy, spirit, supernat- 
ural, soul, disembodied, and all that sort of thing; but 
we can have neither perception or conception of any- 
thing without giving it energy, form, and substance, 
and that is the limitation of our faculties. 


tion in some other formation. 


IS THE SOUL AN ENERGY ? 
THE NATURE OF MEANING. 


In going over Mr. Reeve’s article I will discuss the 
problem of mind, using, as much as possible, his own 
examples. 
me, lies in his habit of imparting to all ideas ‘‘ energy, 
form, and substance”’; he still reifies ideas, and re- 
gards also immaterial features of reality as concrete 
objects. 


The main difference of view, it seems to 


To him: 


‘The soul is not in form nor in the eaning of form, but in the 
power that makes the meaning known.” 

We agree with Mr. Reeve that form, matter, and 
energy are always inseparably connected in reality, and 
we grant that the brain is material and that its action 
consunies energy, but the ideas ‘‘soul and mind” are 
abstractions from which the ideas matter and energy 
are excluded. Matter can be weighed ; energy can be 
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determined in foot-pounds, it is measured by the work 
that it can perform ; but soul cannot be either weighed 
or measured. Soul is another kind of abstraction. 
The nature of the soul lies in the form of its or- 
ganism. 
horse’s brain does not depend upon the greater quantity 


The superiority of a human brain over a 


of either its mass or its activity, but consists in a dif- 
ference of form. The elementary forms of the psychic 
constitution of living beings have been impressed upon 
their sentiency by the surrounding world. These forms 
have been wonderfully increased and multiplied through 
the interaction of the various memory-traces, until they 
built up the human soul, and the preservation of these 
forms which are transferred from generation to genera- 
tion by heredity and education constitutes the basis of 
further progress and all higher evolution. 

The soul is a system of sentient forms, and the 
difference of form constitutes a difference of soul; but 
not all forms are soul-structures. Soul-structures are 
sentient forms,and a characteristic peculiarity of soul- 
structures consists in their significance or meaning. 
The birth of mind is the origin of meaning, for mean- 
ing is the purport of mentality and the quintessence 
of all psychic life. 


WHAT MEANS MEANING? I 


Meaning is a very subtle relation, a non-entity to 
the materialist, but all-important in the realm of mind. 
It isarelation between an object and an analogous 
feeling. A certain number of light-rays strike the re- 
tina and produce a commotion in the layer of rods and 
cones, the form of which corresponds to the form of 
the object from which they are reflected. 
tion produces a commotion in various nerve-tracts 
and rouses in the organism of the human brain the 
memories of prior sensations—of sensations of sight as 
well as of touch, perhaps also of hearing, taste, and 
smell, as the case may be. 


This sensa- 


A white-sensation of an 
oblong quadrangle rouses a word-combination in the 
centre of language which makes the organs of speech 
say, ‘‘ This is a sheet of paper, and this sheet of paper 
lies upon the table at a certain distance from the eyes 
The hands are ready to grasp it; the fingers antici- 
pate a peculiar feeling of touch, and a great number 
of the memories of former experiences as to its quali- 
ties and use are stirred up, which may find éxpression, oa 
one after the other, in appropriate words. What a 

wealth of different forms of feeling, all of which must 

be regarded as accompaniments of exactly correspond- 2s, 
ing nervous actions! And these varying forms of feel- 3 
ing are connected, as it were, with the outer world by 
invisible threads ; they refer to various realities through ~ 
a contact with which their peculiarities of form are — 
conditioned. As the result of a continued interaction 
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are constantly stirred by new sense-impressions, a feel- 
ing of a certain kind indicates the presence of definite 
conditions, which, as a whole, are called an object. In 
a word, various sensations stand for, or represent, vari- 
ous things or qualities of things. It is the representa- 
tive element of the diverse forms of feeling, which 
characterises their import in the objective world and 
implies that they are more than a mere subjective dis- 
play of sense-images, and this is what we call their sig- 
nificance or meaning. The meaning of sensations and 
words embodies their relation to the universe and knits 
the soul to the All, as a product and reflexion of which 
the soul appears in the history of evolution. 

Mr. Reeve speaks of looks and motions which serve 
as means of imparting meaning. They are in the same 
predicament as words ; they are symbols by which two 
minds communicate ; and this transference of thought 
through the vehicle of a sign may be called—like the 
words of deaf and dumb people—a language of gesture. 

Language, in the wider sense of the word, com- 
prises such acts as the rider’s use of the bridle, the 
significance of which is understood by the horse. A 
dog venturing into a room which is forbidden to him, 
comprehends at once the meaning of the motion of his 
master’s hand which reaches for the whip and he will 
not fail to obey the command implied. 

Mr. Reeve seems to think that I believe in mean- 
ings that hover about like ghosts. Heasks (p. 4360): 

“At what stage of the process [viz., of speaking] is matter, 
energy, and form absent?” 

We reply, matter, energy, and form are nowhere 
absent. We say, when we speak of the words of a 
letter, we make no reference to the paper and the ink; 
and when we speak of the meaning of words, we mean 
their representative value as to the objects which they 
depict and make no reference to matter, energy, or 
form. That is all. 


THE POWER OF MIND. 


Mr. Reeve speaks of the power of mind, always 
maintaining that there is no reality without matter and 
energy. But we must not forget that the expression 
‘‘power of mind,” is nothing but a figure of speech ; 
the phrase does not mean the diminutive amount of en- 
ergy consumed in the brain, the nerves and muscles of 
either speaker or hearer; it means the definite change 
which a mind is able to work in the minds of others by 
turning their attention in a special direction, where it 
is perhaps most needed to avoid danger or to utilise 
the forces of nature. 

Soul is not energy nor does it create force out of 


_ nothing, nor, as Mr. Reeve expresses it, ‘‘ give birth to 
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energy”; its potency consists in directing and marshal- 
ling the energies that exist, and this faculty of direction 
makes mind their master. 
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Mr. Reeve is unquestionably right if he means to 
say that mind isa potent (1. e. very important) factor in 
the world, destined to effect great changes. Words pos- 
sess (metaphorically speaking) a power, and, indeed, 
they represent the most formidable power, be it for good 
or for evil, far greater than the force that is displayed 
in explosions of dynamite or nitroglycerine. 

The Roman poet says ‘‘Mens agitat molem, mind 
moves mass,” and who will deny that mind appears in 
the world to govern its affairs, to direct, and to arrange. 
Mind is the ruler of the world of matter. But Mr. 
Reeve is mistaken when he seeks the nature of the 
mind in the energies which it is able to rouse either by 
stirring other minds, or by using the marvellous store- 
house of nature’s slumbering forces. The nature of a 
word is and remains the meaning which its sound-form 
conveys. Words are symbols which connect with a 
certain form of sound a certain significance ; and the 
communication of the sound, through a transference of 
its form, serves as the vehicle of the communication of 
the meaning, which consists in its reference to some 
definite reality. 

Speaking creatures have acquired the habit of ac- 
companying certain actions with certain sounds and 
the pronunciation of the sound has come to mean the 
Language (i. e., a system of sound-forms pos- 
sessing definite meanings) grows more and more per- 
fect, and by and by denominates objects and all the 
most subtle relations which play an important part 
While pronouncing a word, a 
certain amount of muscular energy is consumed which 
causes the air to vibrate and finally throws a sense- 
The 
irritation of the nerve rouses the cerebral structures of 
the same form in the centre of hearing which possess 
either the same or a similar meaning according to the 
common experiences of both the speaker and the 
hearer. 

It sometimes happens (as Mr. Reeve rightly says) 
that, as the result of varying experiences or of a differ- 
ent education, the same word is not understood by the 
hearer in the sense which the speaker intends to con- 
vey and a misunderstanding is the result. But in all 
these cases the soul of the word is the meaning attached 
to a peculiar form of feeling, or of nervous commotion 
that is required in thinking or pronouncing the word, 
and the energy which its pronunciation consumes is as 
incidental as the ink in which it may be written. 

The amount of energy in the Niagara falls is enor- 
mous in comparison to the energy consumed in the 
brains of many millionsof people. The great cataract 
is, according to the gravity that resides in its mass, a 
change of the potential energy of water at a higher level 
into the kinetic energy of falling water. The water has 
no intention to convey meaning; its peculiar form of 


action. 


in social intercourse. 


irritation into the auditive nerve of the hearer. 
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action does not represent surrounding conditions; the 
river possesses no soul. It is quite true that a certain 
amount of vital energy is indispensable for a healthy 
brain, but that which we figuratively call ‘‘the power 
of genius” has nothing to do with what the physicist 
calls energy. The power of a scientist to discover un- 
known facts, the ability of a philosopher to elucidate 
truths, and the keenness of a mathematician to solve 


problems, have no mechanical equivalent. 


TRUTH, THE IMPORT OF MEANING. 


It is very important for a speaker and a writer to 
consider the minds of other people which he rouses for 
good or evil; either by impressing his ideas into theirs 
or exciting their antagonism in the opposite direction. 
But of greater importance is the truth of the meaning 
of mind. 

What is truth? 

The representative relations of the various soul- 
structures may be so as to tally or not to tally with its 
objective conditions ; in the former case we call them 
true, in the latter untrue. Our words and word-com- 
binations symbolise facts either real or imaginary, and 
our all-absorbing aim must be to make them correct 
representations of the realities to which their meaning 
has reference. 

REAL AND MATERIAL. 


Mr. Reeve says: 

‘Tt is impossible for the human mind to think of an abstrac- 
tion alone, wholly unconnected with the matter from which it is 
taken.”’ 

We say, it is not only possible, but it is necessary 
to think some abstractions without including the idea 
Take as an instance the idea of mathematical 
points and lines. What Mr. Reeve means is that 
reality, as a whole, always includes matter, energy, 
and form—a truth which we have never denied. 

It is a mistake to identify ‘‘ material and real,” for 
there are features of existence that are real, but not 
material. And we must also bear in mind that abstrac- 
tions do not denote mere fancies or nonentities. Soul 
is an abstract and not a concrete object; yet is soul 


matter. 


real. 
While Mr. Reeve endows adynamical existences 


with energy, he, on the other hand, attributes conscious- 
ness to all matter and energy !—a view which we can- 
not accept. We grant that the elements of conscious- 
ness are present in everything that exists, but not con- 
sciousness. 

Mr. Reeve probably means to say, and if this be 
his meaning we agree with him, that the whole world 
is one inseparable whole and all our ideas, matter, 
energy, form, consciousness, etc., are but parts of it, 
features that have been abstracted from it in thought. 


1 See line 8in the last paragraph of his article, 
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We have no word to denote the various parts and 
features of reality in general, except such words as 
‘things or somethings.” - Sometimes we cannot help 
using the word ‘‘ thing” in a general sense, and not asa 
synonym of ‘‘body,” or ‘‘object,” or ‘‘concrete thing.” 
Therefore, I need not justify myself or reply to Mr. 
Reeve’s criticism in his footnote on page 4360, where 
he says: 

‘‘How can there be a ¢king without energy, or matter, or 
form.” 

The context in which I used the word « thing” ina 
general sense, and the instances by which I illustrate 
what I mean, leave no doubt about the meaning of 
the word, which is sanctioned by common usage. I 
grant there are no concrete objects without energy, 
matter, or form, but there are many things (i. e., reali- 
ties or real features of existence) from the conception 
of which the notions of energy, matter, and form are 
excluded. It is true that these immaterial realities 
(such as pure forms, feelings, ideas, the meaning of 
words) are not things in themselves ; but we must re- 
member that matter and energy are neither things in 
themselves, nor are they objects, 1. e., concrete exist- 
ences, but abstractions.! 


REAL AND UNREAL. 


Mr. Reeve touches the question of real and unreal. 
The red wafer on the table (or rather the thing which 
we commonly call a red wafer), of which Mr. Reeve 
speaks, is a fact ; the red image on the retina is also a 
fact, and this image, when telegraphed to the brain, 
elicits, by its combination with the memories of several 


prior experiences, the verdict, ‘‘this is a red wafer,” 


implying that it is a substance of special qualities, re- 
flecting the light in a peculiar way. An investigation 
of the wafer with the help of other senses, will prove 
that all our anticipations were correct, and that is all 
we mean by saying the wafer is real. : 

Now the blue after-image appears on the retina. 


The blue color-sensation is a fact, and its existence is as" 


real as the red color-sensation produced by the red wafer 
onthetable. The nervous irritation of this blue color- 
sensation is also telegraphed to the brain where it en- 


ters into relations, in the same way as the red image 
before, with memories of prior experiences,andnowthe : 
verdict appears, ‘There is a blue wafer.” But this ver- ee 
dict, ‘‘There is a blue wafer,” is based upon a false 
analogy, and the blue wafer, which is actually seen, does 
not exist in reality. The blue wafer-sensation, i.e. the 
after-image is real, but the meaning which, by acombi- 2 ee. 


nation of other memories, attaches itself to the blue wa- _ 


fer image, implying that a blue wafer is lying on thews 


1 The right comprehension of the nature of abstraction is of great impo: 
tance. We refer our readers to an article of ours on “Abstraction ™ ny ¥ which 


the Primer of Philosophy, pp. weirs, 


- less than concretes. 
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table, is based upon a fallacy. When the hands attempt 
to grasp the blue wafer they grope through the empty 
air and do not find it. This condition, viz., that the 
meaning which is attached to a certain sensation, or 
word, or combination of words, will not be verified, and 
that it is the product of an erroneous inference is all 
that the word ‘‘unreal”’ means. 


ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE, 

We have to add here that real and unreal are a 
differént set of correlatives from abstract and concrete. 
All abstracts, if they are true, represent realities not 
By concrete we understand ob- 
jects which we can touch and the limits of which are 
defined. 
tain amount of mass in a definite form together with 
the energy that is contained in it. The color of the 
table is not a concrete thing, it is an abstract; itisa 
part of the table, but it is not less real than any of its 


A table is a concrete, and a table is a cer- 


other parts. 

It is a habit of thought, traditionally established, to 
look upon abstracts as airy nothingnesses. But they 
are not. On the contrary: Abstracts are, asa rule, 
even more important realities than the crude concrete 
objects of our direct sense-apperception. The soul of- 
man is not a concrete object of sense-apperception, it 
is an abstract, and yet its reality is indubitable, and it is 
of infinitely greater importance than material realities. 

The sense-perceived universe of matter and energy 
would be a meaningless jumble if it were nothing but 
The appearance of mind proves that 
the world is more than that. The ideas of matter and 
energy do not exhaust all the traits of existence. Ex- 
istence contains also the elements of sentiency, which 
blazes up in the consciousness of man, and the actions 
that take place are such as to allow their formulation 
in what we call natural laws. Natural laws are ab- 
stractions; yet they are not phantoms, but descriptions 


mass in motion. 


of reality. They portray, if they are true, the course 


ci 


of nature correctly, and we can, relying on their uni- 
versality, disclose with their help unknown facts that 
are not directly perceptible. Leverrier observed the 
disturbance in the course of a planet and inferred that 
another unseen planet must have been the cause of 
the disturbance. Relying on the universality of the 
laws of attraction, he concluded from a number of 
facts positively known, the existence of other facts not 
yet known. The unknown facts are not unreal, as Mr. 
Reeve says; they are only out of the reach of our 
present experience, but are just as real as the known 
facts. When afterwards Galle discovered the then 
aereees planet in the place where Leverrier had lo- 

“we cannot agree with Mr. Reeve’s definition of space, whose ‘‘soul’”’ is 


said to be ‘‘the capacity to contain.” Space is real, but it is not Nahe 
tial. ‘Space is not a box that contains the universe, but it is the relational of 


materia} existences; it is the possibility of motion in all directions. 
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cated it, we cannot say that ‘‘the abstraction became 
a reality,” but that the inference made was justified. 
The meaning which the astronomer attached to a num- 
ber of facts found its verification. 


MIND NOT UNKNOWABLE. 

Mr. Reeve says: 

‘*No human being can know what mind is, because he cannot 
rise superior to himself. To know what mind is he must be su- 
perior to himself, and that is impossible.” 

We reach out from the known to the unknown, 
from the present to the absent and also to the future, 
from the sense-perceived concrete objects to the in- 
visible interrelations intelligible only by acts of mental 
inference. But that is not all. 
own being. It is not true that in order to understand 
a thing we must be superior to it. 
understand things that are superior to ourselves, for 
indeed all our spiritual being consists in depicting a 
reality upon which our life in all its details and with 
all its aspirations depends. This great All in its won- 
drous harmony_and awful grandeur is the God whose 
behests we must obey. Its boundless infinitude in its 
illimitable eternality is unquestionably our superior, 
and yet what is science but our constantly increasing 
comprehension of its numberless mysteries. 
able to understand only what is inferior to ourselves, 
how would progress be possible? And progress is pos- 
sible ; evolution is undeniable, and this age of an ad- 
vance in all directions in which we live is the best 
evidence of the possibility that we can not only under- 
stand realities superior to ourselves, but that we can 
outgrow and transcend our own inferiority and attain 
higher and ever higher planes of being, in which we 
shall be superior to our present state of life. Bac: 


We can transcend our 


We can very well. 


If we were 


ROME AND SCIENCE. 

The Chicago Tribune contains a brief article headed 
‘Crushing Reply to Ingersoll,” who delivered a lec- 
ture on the Bible on last Saturday night at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in St. Paul, Minn. Archbishop 
Ireland spoke on Sunday evening on the same sub- 
ject. He eulogised the Scriptures and defied the 
scoffer to ridicule the Bible, Christianity, and along 
with it civilisation. He said: 

‘‘ How is it that Christendom to-day, as during the last two 
thcusand years, means civilisation? Where Christ is not, there 
is barbarism; there is servitude of the weak, despotism of the 
strong, inhumanity and immorality.” 

We certainly agree with the Archbishop that due 
credit must be given to Christianity for its civilising 
influence upon Europe and America, but we cannot 
join him when he says ‘‘ Where Christ is not, there is 
barbarism.” Were Plato and Aristotle barbarians, 
was Buddha a savage? The Archbishop declares : 
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‘“‘The words most glibly repeated by unbelief—the family, 
dignity of woman, liberty, fraternity—are Christian words, and 
without Christianity they would be meaningless. Take them out 
of your world of unbelief.” 


Without denying the merits of Christianity we must 
not forget that the ideals of humanity were also as- 
pired after by the so-called pagans. Civilisation is a 
wider concept than Christianity, and the official repre- 
sentatives of Christianity have often enough opposed 
and attempted to suppress liberty and progress. The 
Church was, upon the whole, a progressive factor dur- 
ing the first millennium of its existence. It repre- 
sented a more rational and scientifically higher stand- 
point than the Teutonic paganism which it replaced, 
and it stood up for science as long as it had to struggle 
for its existence. It became, however, a reactionary 
power as soon asits institutions were firmly established. 
Scientific advance, political liberty, and religious inde- 
pendence had to be attained in spite of the Church and 
under a constant struggle with ecclesiastical authority. 
The Arabs built up a noble civilisation in Spain, while 
Christianity was still steeped in barbarism, and modern 
civilisation is mainly a revival of the classic antiquity 
of Greece, which took its deepest roots in distinctly 
Protestant countries. The leading nations are with- 
out exception distinctly Protestant nations—England, 
Germany, North America. One of the most important 
causes of the Sedan of France lies as far back as the 
edict of Nantes and the night of St. Bartholomew. 

The Archbishop is one of the most progressive 
prelates of the Roman Catholic Church; and he says: 


‘‘What will unbelief give us? It replies, ‘A scientific, ra- 
tional world, beginning with itself and ending with itself.’... You 
give us a scientific world; that is, you give us a material world, a 
humanity without a soul on which to rise to the skies, a humanity 
with no purpose.” 


If unbelief gives us a scientific and rational world, 
let us by all means accept the gift, and if Christianity 
preaches hostility to science and reason, we must un- 
hesitatingly abandon Christianity. That kind of Chris- 
tianity which officially preaches an unscientific and 
irrational world cannot be the true religion. If there 
is any divine revelation it is science; the results of 
science (I mean proved results of science and not mere 
hypotheses or the vagaries of pseudo-science) are the 
dicta of God. The ecclesiastical rejection of Galileo 
does not refute the truth of his propositions. There is 
nothing catholic except science. The religion of science 
alone is what the Roman Church claims to be—truly 
orthodox and catholic. 

When science is denounced as the enemy of reli- 
gion; Colonel Ingersoll’s attacks upon Christianity are 
justified, and all denunciations of the great infidel ora- 
tor will only serve to strengthen him and his partisans 
in their position. The words of Archbishop Ireland 
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prove that the stirring criticism of an unbeliever is 
needed in the Church, and the time will come when 
Colonel Ingersoll’s reformatory influence upon the re- 
ligious life of Christianity will be openly recognised. 
Pit: 


BOOK NOTICES. 


At last Professor Haeckel's Confession of Faith has appeared 
in English. The full title of the booklet is A/onism as Connecting 
Religion and Science, The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. 
It was originally an informal address delivered in Altenburg at a 
meeting of the Naturforschende Gesellschaft des Osterlandes. In 
its present form, however, it is considerably enlarged, some parts 
have been more fully worked out, and copious notes treating of 
the mooted questions more in detail and containing references to 
the literature of the various subjects, have been supplied. With 
respect to its purpose, it was the author's intention first ‘‘ to give 
expression to ¢hat rational view of the world which is being forced 
upon us with such logical rigor by the modern advancements in 
our knowledge of nature as a unity”; and, secondly, to ‘‘establish 
thereby a bond between religion and science.” ‘'In monism,” says 
the author, ‘‘ the ethical demands of the soul are satisfied as well 
as the logical necessities of the understanding.’’ The contents of 
the book are very rich, giving in broad and vigorous outlines a 
concise sketch of the state of modern science as bearing upon the 
ultimate problems of philosophy and religion, but more especially 
of the knowledge reached in the more elusive subject of biology, 
in which Professor Haeckel is such a distinguished worker, As 
the book received editorial discussion in 7e Open Court (January, 
1893) shortly after its appearance in German, and as its excellences 
must be already familiar to all our readers, we have only to add 
that it has found in Dr. J. Gilchrist an accurate and graceful 
translator. The stupendous success which the work met with in 
Germany may be gathered from the fact that five editions of it 
were exhausted in five months. (London: Adam and Charles 
Black. New York: Macmillan & Co. Pages, 117. Price, 80 cents.) 
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THE FIRST FRENCH SOCIALIST. 
BY M. D. CONWAY. 

Tue College of France has a Professorship of the 
French Revolution: a Chair of the same kind, espe- 
cially if it included the American Revolution, would 
be much more useful in this country than some that 
are super-endowed. In the countries called civilised, 
many of the finest young men and women, fresh from 
schools and colleges, are plunging into all manner of 
schemes for reforming the world, without utilising the 
experience of the world. They prepare for themselves 
sad disenchantments, ending in reactions and cynical 

pessimism. During the past six years, or from the 
centenary of the fall of the Bastille, there has hardly 
been a month that .did not bring the hundredth anni- 
versary of some event in France whose meaning and 
instruction are reserved for to-day, which little heeds 
them. For, as Goethe said, ‘‘the day cannot judge 
the day”: it requires a century of events to carry the 
true search-light into the French Revolution. 

This year, 1895, summons before the historic sense 
one of the most pathetic figures on that tragical stage, 
—namely, Francois Babeuf. This first Socialist, now 
almost forgotten by history, illustrated in his brief ca- 
reer the humane motives, the enthusiasms, and an- 
archical tendencies, so steadily revealed in the so- 
cialism of to-day, which is derived from him by apos- 
tolic succession. He was a native of St. Quentin, born 
1764, an orphan at sixteen. In 1790 he was editing 
at Amiens the Correspondant Picard, therein writing 
fiery articles in favor of the Revolution. Such opin- 
ions were too advanced for that region, but it was not 
safe to punish them, and a charge of forgery was 
trumped up against him. He was acquitted, and in 
1793, his radicalism becoming more popular, he was 
elected administrator of the Department of the Somme. 
But he was rather too independent in some of his 
criticisms of revolutionary leaders; the old charge was 


renewed, and he was sentenced to twenty years im- 


fh 
. 


_ Secretary of the Relief Committee of Commerce. 


He escaped to Paris, and was made 
But 


_prisonment. 


he denounced the atrocities of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, and therefor was of course imprisoned. On 
_ the wane of Robespierre’s power, and shortly before 

his fall, Babeuf was released by the Committee, prob- 


ably because i knew his abhorrence of Robes- 
pierre, and wanted his pen to aid in bringing that dic- 
tator to the guillotine. But the leading men on this 
Committee were quite as cruel as Robespierre, and 
much more tricky, and they had no intention that 
Robespierrism should end with their chief. They were 
disappointed by Babeuf, now widely known as ‘‘ Grac- 
chus Babeuf,” as he had named himself; he started a 
Journal de la Liberté de la Presse, and severely assailed 
this Robespierrian party. But early in 1795 the Gi- 
rondist party rose again, and the Robespierrians were 
dead, fled, or exiled. And now Babeuf began with his 
socialistic propaganda, which had for some time been 
The Girondists were republi- 
cans, and they were alarmed by this new party de- 
manding the abolition of property. So they suspended 
Babeuf’s journal, and he was for a short time impris- 
oned. Meantime the National Convention, which had 
been elected to form a Constitution, and for nearly 
three years had been preventing a Constitution, pre- 
pared one which, among other reactionary features, 
instituted a property qualification for suffrage. Thomas 
Paine, ill as he was after ten months’ imprisonment, 
endangered his convalescence by going to the Con- 
vention and pleading against this property provision, 
warning them of the danger they were incurring. ‘‘If 
you subvert the basis of the Revolution, if you dis- 
pense with principles and substitute expedients, you 
will extinguish that enthusiasm which has hitherto 
been the life and soul of the Revolution; and you will 
substitute in its place nothing but a cold indifference 
and self-interest, which will again degenerate into in- 
trigue, cunning, and effeminacy.” 

The ‘‘Babouvists,” as Babeuf’s adherents were 
called, had especially petitioned for the Constitution 
of 1793,—the Constitution framed mainly by Paine 
and Condorcet, perhaps the nearest thing to a purely 
republican Constitution ever written. The reactionary 
Constitution was nevertheless adopted, and a vast 
number of people felt it as an outrage. Of these Ba- 
beuf was the natural leader, and a very dangerous one. 
As he had taken the name of the Roman tribune who 
established agrarian law, he founded a new journal, 
Tribun du Peuple, which became the voice of the dis- 
contented. And now the old Robespierrians and the 


the thing in his heart. 
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Royalists, united in their hatred of the established 
government, made secret overtures to Babeuf, con- 
sented to all his millennial dreams, and with him or- 
ganised a fraternity called ‘‘Equals,”’ Although the 
covert Royalists and Robespierrians meant to use Ba- 
beuf as a tool, the movement became thoroughly ‘‘ Ba- 
bouvist’’ and socialist, and at the close of 1795 the 
‘¢Equals” had in Paris as many as 17,000 members. 

Of course, no such army as that, especially of vi- 
sionaries, could gather without giving battle. Beside 
the Club, which met openly in the Pantheon, there 
was a secret society, where Babeuf and Lepelletier 
were appointed a ‘‘ Directory of Public Safety.”’ Con- 
vinced that their mission was to end poverty and mis- 
ery, which were even worse than under the monarchy, 
by suppressing all inequality of possessions, this Di- 
rectory of Public Safety resolved to supersede the 
authorised Directory and remove the Legislature. The 
day fixed for this socialist coup d@’état was May 11, 1796. 
But the plot was betrayed May 10, Babeuf arrested, 
and his papers seized. Among these was a proclama- 
tion of the new socialistic régime, to be issued after 
the blow was struck. It declared: 

‘«We want not only the equality of the ‘Rights of 
Man’; we wish it in our midst, under the roof of our 
houses. We make any concessions in order to obtain 
it; for it we shall begin afresh. Perish, if need be, 
all the arts, provided that real equality is left us. 
Legislators and governors, rich and unfeeling propri- 
etors, you try in vain to neutralise our holy undertak- 
ing. You say that we wish that agrarian law which 
has so often been asked from you. Be silent, ye slan- 
derers! The agrarian law, or division of land, was the 
sudden desire of a few soldiers without principles, of 
a few country communities inspired by instinct and 
not by reason. We ask for something more sublime 
and more just,—the common good, or having in com- 
mon. Where there is no individual property the land 
belongs to nobody, its fruits belong toall. You fami- 
lies in distress come and sit down at the common ta- 
ble, provided by Nature for all her children! People 
of France, open your eyes and heart to the full enjoy- 
ment of happiness, acknowledge and proclaim the Re- 
public of Equal Citizens!” 

Babeuf and his intimate disciple, Darthé, probably 
the best-hearted of all the conspirators, were alone 
sentenced to death. They stabbed themselves, or 
each other, in prison, but did not die, and after a 
night of anguish were carried to the guillotine. Such 
was the notable coincidence between the Roman and 
the French Gracchus. Nineteen hundred years be- 
fore, the tribune Caius Gracchus, consecrated to the 
work of equalising rich and poor, escaped from the 
Senate and nobles to the Grove of the Furies with a 
single servant, who slew his master and then himself. 
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In the winter of 1795-1796 when ‘‘ Gracchus ”’ Ba- 
beuf was planning to take the kingdom of heaven by 
violence, not far from him sat ‘‘Common Sense” 
Thomas Paine, equally heavy-hearted at hearing the 
cry in the street, ‘‘ Bread, and the Constitution of ’93.” 
In the house of the American Minister, Monroe, he 
wrote that winter his pamphlet ‘‘Agrarian Justice,” in 
which he maintained that all human beings had a nat- 
ural right in the bounties of the earth. But the land 
could not be divided between them, because only by 
culture could its resources be sufficiently increased to 
support mankind; and this culture had so combined 
the soil, in which all have some natural right, with the 
improvements belonging to individuals, that they can- 
not be separated without injury to both. Consequently 
the share of each in the earth should be compensated 
by an equivalent. All landed property, in passing to 
heirs, should be taxed, and a fund so provided for 
distribution. A hundred years ago Paine thus pro- 
posed in the interest of the people that inheritance 
duty which was last year adopted by the English Par- 
lament. 
conspiracy this pamphlet could not be prudently pub- 
lished. The Babouvist was soon followed by the royal- 
ist conspiracy, that of Pichegru, on whose broken back ° 
Napoleon mounted the steps that led to his throne. 
After socialism, royalism ; after this, military despot- 
ism, which is the only realisable form of socialism. In 
publishing his pamphlet ‘‘Agrarian Justice,” Paine ad- 


dressed a letter to the Directory and the Legislature, © 


which has never appeared in English, and may well be 
appended to the story of the first socialist: 

‘‘The plan contained in this work is not adapted 
for any particular country alone: the principle on 
which it is based is general. But as the rights of man 
form a new study in this world, and one needing protec- 


tion from priestly impostures, and the insolence of op-— 


pressions too long established, I have thought it best 
to place this little work under your safeguard. When 
we reflect on the long and dense night in which France 


and all Europe have remained plunged by their gov- — 


ernments and their priests, we must feel less surprised 
than grieved at the bewilderment caused by the first 
burst of light that dispels the darkness. The eye ac- 


customed to darkness can hardly bear at first the broad 


daylight. It is by usage the eye learns to see, and it is 


the same in passing from any situation to its opposite. - iy : 

‘‘As we have not at one instant renounced all our 
errors, we cannot at one stroke acquire knowledge of =m 
all our rights. France has had the honor of adding to” 


the word Liberty that of Equality ; and this word sig- 
nifies essentially a principle that admits of no gra 


tion in the things to which it applies ; but equality s ; 


often misunderstood, often misapplied, and often 
lated. i 


Amid the agitations attending the Babeuf © 


4 
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right of suffrage, because it is alone worthy to be its- 


Ah 


era Ot rewe COt TL. 


‘Liberty and Property are words expressing all those 
of our possessions which are not of an intellectual na- 
ture. There are two kinds of property. Firstly, nat- 
ural property, or that which comes to us from the 
Creator of the Universe,—such as the earth, air, wa- 
ter. Secondly, artificial or acquired property,—the 
invention of men. In the latter equality is impossi- 
ble; for to distribute it equally it would be necessary 
that all should have contributed in the same propor- 
tion, which can never be the case ; and this being the 
case, every individual would hold on to his own prop- 
erty as hisright share. Equality of natural property 
is the subject of this little essay. Every individual in 
the world is born therein with legitimate claims on a 
certain kind of property, or its equivalent. 

*«The right of voting for persons charged with exe- 
cution of the laws that govern society is inherent in the 
word liberty, and constitutes the equality of personal 
rights. But even if that right of voting were inherent 
in property, which I deny, the right of suffrage would 
still belong to all equally, because, as I have said, all 
individuals have legitimate birthrights in a certain 
species of property. I have always considered the 
present Constitution of the French Republic as the 
best organised system the human mind has yet produced. 
But I hope my former colleagues will not be offended 
if I warn them of an error which has slipped into its 
principle. Equality of the right of suffrage is not 
maintained. This right is in it connected with a con- 
dition on which it ought not to depend; that is with 
the proportion of a certain tax called ‘direct.’ The 
dignity of suffrage is thus lowered ; and, in placing it 
in the scale with an inferior thing, the enthusiasm that 
right is capable of inspiring is diminished. It is im- 
possible to find any equivalent counterpoise for the 


own basis, and cannot thrive as a graft, or an appen- 
dage. 

««Since the Constitution was established we have 
seen two conspiracies stranded,—that of Babeuf, and 
that of some obscure personages who decorate them- 
selves with the despicable name of ‘royalists.’ The 
defect in principle of the Constitution was the origin 
of Babeuf’s conspiracy. He availed himself of the re- 
sentment excited by this flaw ; and instead of seeking 
a remedy by legitimate and constitutional means, or 
proposing some measure useful to society, the con- 
_ spirators did their best to renew disorder and confu- 
_ sion, and constituted themselves personally into a ‘Di- 


rectory,’ which is formally destructive of election and 


ts 
-_.- ¥ 


representation. They were, in fine, extravagant enough 
to suppose that society, occupied with its domestic af- 


- fairs, would blindly yield to them a directorship usurped 


> 


by violence. 
«The conspiracy of Babeuf was followed in a few 
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months by that of the royalists, who foolishly flattered 
themselves with the notion of doing great things by 
feeble or foul means. They counted on all the dis- 
contented, from whatever cause, and tried to rouse, in 
their turn, the class of people who had been following 
the others. But these new chiefs acted as if they 
thought society had nothing more at heart than to 
maintain courtiers, pensioners, and all their train, un- 
der the contemptible title of royalty. My little essay 
will disabuse them, by showing that society is aiming 
at a very different end—maintaining itself. 

‘¢We all know, or should know, that the time dur- 
ing which a revolution is proceeding is not the time 
when its resulting advantages can be enjoyed. But 
had Babeuf and his accomplices taken into considera- 
tion the condition of France under this constitution, 
and compared it with what it was under the tragical 
revolutionary government, and during the execrable 
Reign of Terror, the rapidity of the alteration must 
have appeared to them very striking and astonishing. 
Famine has been replaced by abundance, and by the 
well-founded hope of a near and increasing prosperity. 

‘‘As for the defect in the Constitution, I am fully 
convinced that it will be rectified constitutionally, and 
that this step is indispensable ; for so long as it con- 
tinues it will inspire the hopes and furnish the means 
of conspirators ; and for the rest, it is regrettable that 
a Constitution so wisely organised should err so much 
in its principle. This fault exposes it to other dangers 
which will make themselves felt. Intriguing candi- 
dates will go about among those who have not the 
means to pay the direct tax and pay it for them, on 
condition of receiving their votes. Let us maintain 
inviolably equality in the sacred right of suffrage ; pub- 
lic security can never~have a basis more solid. Sadu¢ 
et Fraterniteé. Your former colleague, 

THOMAS PaINe.”’ 


Even while Paine wrote the dangers were thicken- 
ing. Seventeen thousand heads in Paris, which had 
shared Babeuf’s hatred of a Constitution disfranchising 
the poor, were not cut off with the head of their leader ; 
they remained to welcome any leader able to behead 
the Directory in its turn. The Corsican saw this; he 
said ‘‘The people do not care for liberty, they want 
equality,” and equalised them by turning them into an 
army. 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL’S NEW PHYLOGENY. 
BY THOMAS J. M'CORMACK. 


Pror. Ernst HAECKEL writes in a letter to the edi- 
tor of Zhe Open Court, accompanying an advance copy 
of his Systematische Phylogente: ‘‘This work embodies 


1 Systematische Phylogenie der Protisten und Pflanzen, Von Ernst Haeckel, 
Erster Theil des Entwurfs einer systematischen Paylogenje, Berlin; 
1894. Pages, 409; Price, 10 M, 


Jena. 
George Reimer. 
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in compendious form the results of thirty years of 
study and research”’; and we propose to present here 
in a few serial articles, after a short prefatory account 
of the work as a whole, translations of a few selections 
treating important general questions. 

The word ‘‘ phylogeny”’ means the ancestral history 
of the race, as distinguished from ontogeny, the life-his- 
tory of the zwdividual. Professor Haeckel’s Phylogeny 
is the first attempt at a broad reconstruction of the 
historical development of the organic world on the 
basis of the data lately furnished by Paleontology, 
Ontogeny, and Morphology. The idea of the Phylog- 
eny was first broached in a general way in the author’s 
General Morphology (1866) and afterwards expounded 
in popular form in his widely known Watural History 
of Creation, The complaint was made, and justly, 
says Professor Haeckel, that the phylogenetic hypoth- 
eses there advanced lacked the necessary scientific 

demonstration. To furnish that demonstration is the 
purpose of the present work, a task rendered possible 
by the recent tremendous accumulation of zodélogical 
and botanical material. 

The philosophical and historical point of view of 
the author has not changed since 1866, being the same 
as that adopted in the General Morphology. It is his 
effort to reach a rigorous and scientific knowledge of 
organic forms, and of the causes that produced them, 
by the study of the intimate causal relations obtaining 
between phylogeny and ontogeny. Adhering to the 
fundamental biogenetic law, which he first promul- 
gated, he enters the lists as an outspoken antagonist 
of that newest movement in embryology, which, as 
evolutional mechanics, seeks to explain the facts of 
ontogeny physically and directly, without reference to 
the history of the race. In the struggle now raging 
anent the theory of heredity, Professor Haeckel’s posi- 
tion is thus clearly determined. Weismann’s molecu- 
lar theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm he rejects 
in toto, as unsubstantiated by facts and philosophically 
unsound. In contradistinction to that theory, he up- 
holds the doctrine of progressive heredity, citing count- 
less examples to demonstrate the heredity of acquired 
characters. A good 7ésumeé of his views on this point 
was published some time ago in Zhe Open Court, No. 
338. : 

The present work is not a text-book, but presup- 
poses a good preparatory knowledge of natural history 
and biology. We translate only the passages of gen- 
eral interest. The volume before us, which is the first 
part of the work, treats of protists! and plants, and 


1Protists, or Prot7sta, one of the kingdoms of animated nature, which 
Haeckel proposed in 1866 as embracing all those lower forms of life which can 
be regarded neither as true plants nor as true animals. It includes only wzz- 
cellula® organisms as distinguished from the second organic kingdom, or A7s- 
tomes, which comprises all multicellular organisms. This division of animated 
nature rests upon morphological distinctions; the ordinary division into 
plants and animals rests upon physiological differences. 
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will be followed before the close of 1895 ‘by two other 
parts, on Vertebrate and Invertebrate Animals. 


ON THE METHODS OF PHYLOGENY. 

As is the case in all true sciences, two different 
methods must be employed for the solution of the 
problems of Phylogeny—the empirical method and the 
philosophical method. First, by the empirical method 
we must acquire as extensive a knowledge as possible 
of the phylogenetic facts; then, on the basis of the 
facts obtained we must proceed, by the philosophical 
method, to a knowledge of the phylogenetic causes. 
Neither method, however, can be used alone; on the 
contrary, do/2 must be kept steadily before the mind. 
For acquiring really valuable results, observation and 
reflexion must go constantly hand in hand. Only by 
noting this precept is the high scientific import of an- 
cestral history to be appreciated. If our mind dis- 
covers in the observation of the marvellous facts of 
phylogeny an inexhaustible source of highest pleasure 
and most varied inspiration, on the other hand, it de- 
rives from a knowledge of the productive causes the 
highest satisfaction for its intellectual needs. 


EMPIRICAL PHYLOGENY. : 4 

It is the purpose of empirical phylogeny to acquire ~ f 

as comprehensive a knowledge as possible of the facts I 
furnished in such inexhaustible abundance by the three 
great archives of the ancestral history of the race—by 
Paleontology, Ontogeny, and Morphology. The more _ x 


numerous the sound observations in these three pro- 
vinces are, the deeper the analysis of them is pushed, 
the more distinct and less equivocal the establish- xs 
ment of all details is, the more valuable will be the 
experimental results reached. - By the great progress 
made in recent years in the collection of materialsand 
in the perfection of technical methods of investigation © be ; 
our empirical horizon has been extraordinarily wi- ee 
dened. On the other hand, we have been made to _ ia 
feel the more vividly by this extension that our em- a 
pirical knowledge of this limitless domain will forever 
bear a fragmentary character and exhibit deplorable 
gaps. Collect in the future as many fossils as we will, 
learn the ontogenetic histories of as many embryos, — 
the complicated physical structure of as many species 
of animals and plants.as we may, still these ‘‘phylo- as 
genetic facts of the present” will always beara ridicu- 
lously small proportion to the countless forms, now 
absolutely vanished, which the historical development oR 
of the organic terrestrial world of forms has called into 
existence in the millions of years that are past. Hence, 
for timid and illiberal naturalists to proclaim it unper- __ 
missible, to venture upon the enunciation of phylo- ~ 


Dae 2 


bearing upon the question are sufficiently known, is 
give up definitively all research whatever of a phy! )- 


error isn. (oO te’ Fk. 


genetic character. Happily, our phylogenetic records 
speak for every thoughtful and penetrating inquirer a 
more eloquent language than is suspected by their op- 
ponents. Profounder reflexion and a critical compari- 
son of the empirical materials alone are required for 
reaching a highly satisfactory knowledge of the phylo- 
genetic processes. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PHYLOGENY. 

On philosophical phylogeny or speculative ances- 
tral history falls, accordingly, the task of erecting, on 
the basis of the knowledge thus empirically won, a 
towering fabric of hypotheses, of bringing into causal 
relationship the isolated facts, and of proceeding from 
a knowledge of productive causes to the construction 
of a comprehensive ¢eory of ancestral development. 
The general principles which it applies in this task are 
the same as those employed in all other true sciences. 
First, by extensive critical comparison and combina- 
tion of related experiences it must gain an ¢nductive 
knowledge of the province in question. Since, how- 
ever, owing to the incompleteness of the empirical 
material, such knowledge must ever be limited in ex- 
tent, it must also employ unstintedly the deductive 
method. In keeping thus constantly before it the full, 
broad extent of its task, by connecting together into 
a natural whole through appropriate synthesis the in- 
dividual details analytically reached, its efforts for ob- 
taining a satisfactory glimpse into the great natural 
laws of the origin and disappearance of organic forms, 
are rewarded. 

It would be absurd, of course, to require of phil- 
osophical phylogeny the credentials of an ‘‘exact” 
science, for she is and must remain in the very nature 
of the case an ‘‘historical”’ science. Nevertheless, 
whosoever possesses the least appreciation for the 
value of historical research generally, whosoever lets 
that pass as scientific knowledge, such a person can- 
not fail, on careful study, also to be convinced of the 
high scientific importance of philosophical phylogeny. 
It will suffice to refer to the most important of all our 
phylogenetically acquired results, to the answer to that 
question of all questions, the question of ‘‘man’s place 
in nature,” and of his origin. We have reached by in- 
duction a settled conviction of the unity of the verte- 
brate type ; by deduction we infer from this, with the 
same certainty, that man also, being a true vertebrate 
animal, is derived from the same type. 


MONISTIC PRINCIPLES OF PHYLOGENY. 

The main fundamental principles controlling our 
analysis of the phenomena and our knowledge of their 
causes are the same in phylogeny as in the other nat- 
ural sciences, and special reference to their monistic 
character here will no doubt seem supererogatory. 
But it is essential, nevertheless, because with respect 
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to a part of the phenomena to be here investigated, 
dogmatic and dualistic prejudices and even mystical 
views are largely upheld. For example, this is true of 
the problem of archigony,! or the original spontaneous 
generation of life, of the origin of adaptive organisa- 
tious, of the origin of the psychical life, of the creation 
of man, etc. Many naturalists still regard these and 
similar difficult questions of phylogeny as insoluble, 
or they assume for their explanation supernatural and 
dualistic dogmas which are totally incompatible with 
true monistic principle. Especially does that old 
teleological view of the world count to-day numerous 
adherents which seeks to explain the procedure of 
phylogenesis from a premeditated ‘‘tendency to an 
end,” or by a ‘‘plan of adaptive creation,” or ‘‘ phylo- 
genetic vital force,” and the like. All these dualistic 
and vitalistic theories logically lead either to totally 
obscure mystical dogmas or to the anthropomorphic 
conception of a personal creator—of a demiurge who 
sketches, in the manner of a clever architect, ‘ build- 
ing plans’’ for his organic creations and afterwards 
executes them in the style of the different ‘‘species.”’ 
By their very nature these teleological dogmas are ut- 
terly incompatible with the accepted mechanical prin- 
ciples of asound natural science. More than that, 
they have been rendered entirely superfluous and com- 
pletely overthrown by the theory of natural selection, 
which has definitively solved the great riddle of how 
the adaptive arrangements of organised life could be 
produced by non-purposefully acting natural mechan- 
ical processes. Teleological mechanics has here dem- 
onstrated the fact of incessant self-regulation in the his- 
torical development of every single organism as also of 
all organic nature. This purely monistic principle is 
the philosophical load-star ofour phylogeny. 


CAUSES OF PHYLOGENESIS. 

The import of the stupendous progress which has 
been made in our comprehension of nature through the 
establishment of the mechanico-monistic and the refu- 
tation of the teleologico mystical principles, is no- 
where more forcibly revealed than in our knowledge 
of the phylogenetic causes. 
to day only real mechanical, or efficient, causes ; all 
so called teleological or final causes are rejected. Be- 
fore the discovery of the principle of selection, phi- 
losophers fancied they could not get along without 
final causes ; to-day these appear to us not only as use- 
less and uncalled for but as downright misleading. Just 
as the unbiased investigation of the facts of ethnology 
has compelled us to give up the paramount idea of a 
‘¢moral world-order” dominant in history, so the un- 
prejudiced study of phylogeny has forced us to aban- 


As such, are recognised 


lArchigony, from two Greek words meaning ‘ primordial origin,"’ here re- 
ferring to the first spontaneous generation of life as due to natural mechanical] 
causes, and not in the old sense of generatio eguivoca, 
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don the idea of a ‘‘ wise plan of creation” in the or- 
The theory of natural selection has 


” 


ganic world. 
proved that the ‘‘struggle for life 
sciously acting regulator of the evolution of the race, 
and that in a twofold way: first, as a competitive strug- 
ele for the necessities of life ; and secondly. as a strug- 
gle for existence against foes and dangers of all kinds. 

Natural selection exhibits its creative activity in 
the struggle for existence by means of two physiolo- 
gical functions of organisms—Aeredity (as a constituent 
aspect of propagation) and adaptation (as a change in 
metabolism and in nutrition). These two ‘‘forma- 
tive functions”’ (each operating with numerous modi- 
fications of activity) are everywhere found acting upon 
one another—heredity as a conservative, adaptation as 
a progressive factor. As the most important outcome 
of that reciprocal action we regard progressive heredity, 
or the ‘‘heredity of acquired characters.” Use and 
disuse of organs, change of relation to the external or- 
ganic world, direct influence of inorganic environments, 
crossing in sexual propagation, and other mechanical 
causes, operate incessantly in this process of selection. 


is the great uncon- 


CONTINUITY OF PHYLOGENESIS. 

Like the historical development of the inorganic 
earth, so that of the inorganic world of forms is an un- 
interrupted uniform process. The method of this pro- 
cess is a purely mechanical one, free from all conscious 
teleological influences, and the mechanical causes of 
this continuous process have been at all times the 
same as to-day; only the conditions and relations in 
which these causes have operated together are subject 
to a slow and constant change, and this change itself 
is a consequence of the mechanical cosmogenesis, of 
the great unconscious developmental process of the 
All. And these grand monistic principles of continuity 
and of actualism, of mechanical causality and natural 
unity, hold just as good for phylogeny as for geology. 

In apparent contradiction to these ‘‘ eternal, rigid, 
and glorious laws” both the geological process in the 
order of the sedimentary strata of the earth’s crust, 
and the simultaneous phylogenetic process in the order 
of the species of its organic inhabitants, show numer- 
ous gaps, breaks, and interruptions. Nevertheless, 
here as there this apparent discontinuity of the his- 
torical transmutations rests either upon the incom- 
pleteness of our empirical knowledge or upon secon- 
dary modifications which have destroyed or obscured 
the primary conditions. 


RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


BY C. PFOUNDES. 

Japan’s indigenous cultus, known to Occidentals as 
Shintoism, is a compound of ancestral‘and hero wor- 
ship, in which the worthies of myth and legend find a 
place amongst historical personages, The forefathers 
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or at least control and direct all communication bes e 


of the imperial family, and not a few of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-three Mikados, from Jin-mu to the 
present, in unbroken line for more than twenty-five 
and a half centuries, are included. The writer has re- 
cently visited the burial place of Jin-mu Ten O and 
many others. dc: 

There are shrines in numerous places throughout 
the empire, where divine honors are paid to the prin- 
cipal deities of this class by a constant stream of pil- 
grims. 

With the introduction of Chinese literature, came 
many modifications in Japanese ideas, religion, and 
politics, as also in their moral philosophy and the art 
of government; this was no mere servile copying and 
was effected several centuries before Buddhism gained 
a footing in the land. 

The imperial prince Sho-toku Tai-shi (A. D. 582— 
621) was a zealous promotor of Buddhism; he orig- 
inated a movement for the thorough examination and 
reorganisation of Shintoism, and materially aided in its 
amalgamation with Buddhism. 
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Shin may be translated divine spirit, and /o as path 
or way. 

As the various schools of Buddhist teaching be- 
came established in Japan, Aryan ideas on morals, 
philosophy, metaphysics, etc., percolated through the 
Turanian strata of the old system, and permeating the _ 
life of the people, became closely identified with it. 


The philosophy of Lao-tze, and of its later students, 
the Taoists, crossed to Japan, bringing with it some 
more recent, and less admirable traits. 

With the advent of Europeans in Japan, three cen- 
turies ago, another phase was entered on; and not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts of the defunct Shogu- 
nate, the Tokugana regime, to obliterate Christianity, x 
there remained permanent traces of the infiltration, 
especially of the efforts of the Roman Catholic, chiefly — 
Jesuit, priests, who had been, for a brief period so suc- 
cessful in proselytising. 

During the period in which the country was closed 
to the outer world, a period of more than two centu- | 
ries, ingress and egress were equally impossible; the _ 
Hollanders were the only medium, and that through 
official channels. Ls 


With the opening of certain ports to foreign ae ae 


which was brought about by Commodore Perry’s expe- 
dition, commenced a struggle between the people ant % 


edge of the outer world and the official anxiety to cheek E s a 


bY 


tween foreigners and natives. 

With the collapse of the Shogunate ended this 
struggle, so far as it was official, and the old prejudi 
slowly faded away, 
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Then everything foreign became the fashion; for a 
time imitation of the foreigner was the craze. 

The abolition of the Buddhist religion, at least in 
its outward form, as also the destruction of the temples, 
was seriously contemplated. Buddhism was found, 
however, to be too firmly rooted in the life of the peo- 
ple, to be thus flippantly dealt with. The instigators 
were a small percentage of inexperienced schoo!men 
and students with the merest smattering of Western 
knowledge, and only very superficially educated even 
according to native ideas in the literature, history, and 
religion of their country; they were mostly provincial 
young clansmen. 

This was the foreign Christian missionaries’ oppor- 
tunity. A few who had, from a long residence, learned 
the vernacular, and gained some influence, strove hard 
to have Christianity officially recognised; and large 
numbers of missionaries flocked to Japan from Europe 
and from America. 

_ As residence in the interior was restricted by treaty, 
the increasing number of missionaries at the treaty 
ports became a difficulty; and in order to gain access 
to the interior they offered to teach in the schools, for 
very little salary, or none at all. The article ‘‘ foreign 
teacher” became cheap, and has been, since, a ‘‘drug 
on the market.” 

Schools were built with the money subscribed in 
Europe and America ; but it is a well-known fact that 
only a small percentage of the pupils become really 
converted to Christianity, or rather to one or other of 
the numerous creeds of the many sects represented ; 
the most zealous natives being those actually in re- 
ceipt of asalary, or other inducement, or who hope to 
receive some ultimate material benefit. 

A notable result of the activity of, and the compe- 
tition amongst, the foreign Christian missionaries, was 
the awakening of the Buddhists from their indifference. 
A strong outward pressure is now arousing the Bud- 
dhist priesthood from their old apathy. 

Efforts are being made to increase the number of 
the preparatory seminaries of the various sects, where 
the acolytes are trained and drafted for the theological 
colleges at the chief centres of the sects. As means 
and circumstances permit, the course of study is being 
widened and improved in spite of the opposition of 
the more narrow-minded and bigoted, and in the face 
of the indifference of those who do not see beyond their 


own narrow sphere, and whose energy is exhausted in 
heer. the perfunctionary routine service of their =O small 


circle. 
_ Anything like co-operation is at present very diffi- 


= cult, not only between the several sects, but even 


amongst the sub-sects that are distinguished only by 


details of church government and minor routine. 


"Since the writer’s arrival in Japan eighteen months 


ago, he has been moving about, visiting the principal 
towns and centres of population, lecturing to the na- 
tives in the Buddhist temples, speaking the vernacu- 
lar, which he learned when visiting the country for- 
merly—viz. ,in 1863~1865, 1866-1868, 1873-1876. Lec- 
turing and lodging in the temples of the different sects, 
opportunity has been afforded him of meeting and con- 
versing with the priests and the principal members of 
their congregations throughout the whole country. 

Notwithstanding the national characteristic suspi- 
cion and dislike of foreigners by the old people, and 
the envious and jealous feeling prompting a hostile 
and discourteous attitude of the younger men, yet in 
spite of my being an alien there has been, on the whole, 
much kindly feeling and hospitality shown to me. The 
criticisms that it is incumbent upon a conscientious 
lecturer to offer have been received in good part, and 
my sympathy with the national aspirations has been 
enthusiastically reciprocated. 

The exceptional experience thus gained, has been 
altogether independent of the medium of an interpreter 
or go-between. 

The writer is of opinion that Buddhism has too 
firm a grip on the Japanese, as well as other Asiatic 
peoples, to be lightly set aside ; it has entered too com- 
pletely into their daily home life. In every house there 
is the family-altar in the principal living-room, whereon 
are the memorial tablets of forebears and departed rela- 
tives. 
and fears, of the present, and of the future, all centre 
round the Buddhist cult. : 

In the /o-do—and its offshoot the Shin-shiu—the 
name of the Am7tabha Buddha is continually invoked ; 
faith in the saving help and power of this personifica- 
tion of the ideal of the illimitable life (immortality) 
and boundless intellectual illumination (all-permeat- 
ing, ever-enduring mental light); and hope of re-birth 
in that purer, happier hereafter over which this Bud- 
dha is believed to preside. 

The term /o-do is the Sukhavati of the Sanskrit, 
Shin-shiu may be translated as new sect, but by its fol- 
lowers a character that means ‘‘ true” is used. 

In the Zen (from the Sanskrit Dhyana) sect the 
Shakya Buddha is mostly revered, and the principle 
is ‘‘abstract and profound meditation,” in fact, ‘¢ think- 
ing out” the great problem for one’s self. 

The Ten-dai so called from Mount Tien-tae, in 
China, where the chief monastery is situated, teaches 
from the Saddharma-pundarika Sutra, known to Occi- 
dentals as ‘‘the Lotus of the good Law; and the 
Nichiren, an offshoot, called after its founder, repeats 
the title of the sutra, in Chino-Japanese, as an invoca- 
tion. Mysticism enters somewhat into this sect. The 
Shin-gon (in Sanskrit, Mantra, or ‘‘true words”) sect, 
partakes largely of post-Buddhistic Indian observances 
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received through China ‘There is considerable activ- 
ity now amongst its leaders, and a desire to place it in 
the van, educationally and otherwise. 

There are several other schools, not forming in- 
fluential separate sects, whose teachings, however, en- 
ter, more or less, into all, e. g. the Discipline of the 
Vinaya division of the canon, and others that take spe- 
cial sutra, such as the Kegon, or Aralam saka sutra, 
the garland of flowers of the Buddha Shakya muni’s 
teaching ; also several sastra, or later scriptures, dis- 
courses, commentaries, and controversies, as between 
the Maha yana, or Major Vehicle, and the Hina yana or 
Minor Vehicle, as well as three of the intermediate or 
moderate schools. 

Thus whilst faith in an exterior saving power largely 
prevails, the Mahayana, with its salvation open to all, 
the doctrine of discipline, good works, and even ascetic 
practice, also enters into Japanese religious theory, 
though in practice to a limited extent. 

The native mind, with a few notable exceptions, is 
too prone to take the world easily, to enjoy life, and 
get out of it as much pleasure as is attainable with the 
least expenditure of physical or mental energy. 

The Japanese, as a people, are not at all inclined to 
take life over seriously, like the sour and prim round- 
head of old; more of the spirit of the curly-pated rollick- 
ing cavalier isin them; and the most popular preacher 
is he who can enliven a dull subject by a joke, or wit- 
ticism, and illustrate a difficult question by a humorous 
story. 

One touch of nature-makes the whole world kin, 
here as elsewhere; and the moral lecturer is most 
effective, if he draws upon the daily life of his audience 
for his parable’s material. 

The results of the efforts of the foreign missionaries, 
are for the most part destructive, rather than construc- 
tive; to tell these natives, ‘‘that they live in a fools’ 
paradise,” is worse than unkindness, unless a more 
solid structure can be offered, and in such a form that 
it will be accepted as a full equivalent, as an ample 
substitute for that swept away. Sympathy for, not hos- 
tility to, a creed is the better way to get at it, if we 
wish to make it better; especially such a creed as Bud- 
dhism, with its long history of peaceful conquest, non- 
oppressive and kindly propaganda, its message of sym- 
pathy and hope, which has been the refuge of a large 
portion of the world’s people, in one or another form, 
and which, if not the oldest, is yet founded upon the 
most ancient doctrine, and far outnumbers the votaries 
of any other form of religion. 

Has Buddhism a future in Japan and elsewhere? 


— 


NOTES. 
Mr. C. Pfoundes, the author of the article ‘' Religion in Ja- 
pan,” lectured in the United States, 1876-1877, at Bowdoin, Yale, 
Boston Art Club, etc., on Japanese affairs, and in London and 
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Provinces 1879 et seq.; he was elected Fellow of the following and 
other Societies: Royal Geographical Society, Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, Royal Society of Literature, Royal Historical Society, Royal 
Colonial Institute, and member of Anthropological Society, Society 
of Arts, Society of Economy and Fine Arts ; and also by right of 
his service as a naval officer to the Royal United Service Institute. 
Since his arrival in Japan he has been initiated by special cere- 
mony, the first foreigner thus admitted, to the Ten-dai, the Jo-do, 
and the Shin-gon sects, and to the esoteric arena of the latter, and 
authorised to wear the insignia of a Buddhist preacher. He also 
has been presented with medals by a number of Japanese Buddhist 
societies. About the ceremonies he writes as follows: 

1. Ten-dai sect. On Mount Hiye, overlooking Lake Biwa cn 
one side and the city of Kioto on the other, there are numerous 
temples, and near the summit the Terrace of obligations (Sanskrit, 

St/a) of the Mahayana, the major vehicle, the only one in Japan. ~ 
(There were three of the /zza or minor, one remains at Nara.) 
Here priests of Ten-dai are inducted by special ceremony. 

2. Shin-gon (Sanskrit, Mantra) or true words.’ On Mount 4 
Koya to the eastward of Nara, are groups of temples of this sect, 
and the head centre. The second grade, ‘‘sprinkling,” (Sanskrit, 
Abhisheka) or baptism, called in Japanese /2 mo kwan jo, a mystic 
(esoteric) rite, for preachers and apostles, or missionaries, the ; 
grade alone being exclusively for aged bonzes of the sect. ~ 7 

3. The Hi-mitzu-basalzu-kai of the Shin-gon. Admissionto 
the Bodhisattsva of the esoteric doctrine. mc, 

4. The Obligation of the /o-do (pure land). The undefiled % 
paradise presided over by the Amitabha Buddha, whose aid is in- 
voked by the followers of this doctrine of Buddhism. 

N. B. Japanese sects and sub-sects may be classified as fol- 
lows : 


Zen, from Sanskrit Dhyana, the Contemplative sect. 
. Shin-gon, Mantra, true words. 
. Ten-dai and its offspring, the Nichiren. ; * > 

4. Jo-do and its offshoot, the Szn. 

The other schools are of minor importance and their teaching © 
common to all, and do not form separate church-organisations. 
There are numbers of independent and small groups, but all come 
under the doctrines of the above named. = 
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ANIMAL RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 
BY E, P. POWELL. 

Tue acknowledgement of property rights among 
animals is as defined as are their habits of thrift. If 
you have ever been familiar with bees you will have 
learned, not only that they are curiously industrious, 
but that their social laws are very distinct as to prop- 
erty. No bee dares to interfere with the products of 
another’s labor. Fifty hives placed alongside include 
fifty distinct families, without a/case of interference. 
But when there is a famine in the bee-land, a colony 
will organise a raid; and, rushing out with intense 
ferocity, will attack another hive, and either kill or be 
killed. When the invasion is successful, the honey of 
the destroyed family is carefully transferred to the hive 
of the robbers: In this case the occupants of the other 
hives do not interfere, but go on with their daily occu- 
pations. The sting of a bee during one of these bat- 
tles is peculiarly poisonous. I was myself nearly 
killed by a sting of this sort some years ago. It cre- 
ated a torpor and then an eruption over the whole 
body. The raids of this sort seem to be recognised by 
the bees as legitimate under stress of special hunger. 
But it is also true that the hives assaulted are weak 
ones, and probabilities are carefully taken into account. 
The bee-keeper, when a robbery is indicated by a 
vicious noise, instantly removes the hive that is at- 
tacked to a distance. Such wars, it is possible, may 
have a basis of provocation, hard to detect. But in 
either case we see that possession of property is recog- 
nised as giving a natural right ; and that bees will not 
interfere with the established right, unless driven by 
extreme hunger, or possibly a cause not discoverable. 
The exceptions are few and rare. The open hive is 
slightly guarded; the owners are busy producers, 
without fear of marauders. 

The bee stands in this respect as a fair example of 
a general acknowledgement of property rights among 
other creatures. If you have happened to brush 
against a dwarfed thorn-bush, or other plant on which 
green aphis are feeding in August, you have most 
probably been instantly assaulted by a number of ants. 
These belong to a black variety that in general is ex- 
tremely peaceable and timorous. But in this one case 
they rush at you in a state of excitement, and bite 


with ferocious malignity. The fact is, you have come 
upon a bit of private property. These aphide are 
‘‘ant-cows”’; and, wherever found, are taken posses- 
sion of by the ants and very highly prized. A sweet 
juice exudes from their sides, which the ants eat with 
avidity. Sometimes the glands are pressed by their 
mandibles to compel the exudation. These aphide 
are not seldom kept and fed by ants. You have in- 
truded accidently on ant property and broken ant-law. 
The severe punishment inflicted would be visited on 
any creature that had happened in your place. The 
recognition of property rights is exactly the same as 
with bees. Robbery is a recognised institution, but 
its existence establishes the full recognition of the 
rights of ownership. 

Dogs and cats recognise all property as common, 
until in use, or in cache. When a piece of meat is once 
under a cat’s paw, it does not matter that she is the 
weaker, her right of possession becomes a moral right, 
and will be recognised. The same is largely true of 
dogs; but peaceable possession is more often to be 
determined by a fight. Between dogs and cats the 
same idea of right holds. I had a curious instance 
recently; having set down a dish of milk and bread to 
my collie, she declined to touch it. But, noticing her 
distaste, I lifted the dish, and set it down before one 
of the cats, two feet away. The cat no sooner sniffed 
it than the collie, with an ominous growl, leaped after 
her property. She did not wish to eat it, but she, for 
the present, owned it. Even I had no rights over it. 
Do these domestic animals learn from us these notions 
of possession as the measure of property? I think not ; 
for we do not hold them of many things. At the table, 
to be sure, we have a special claim over what has been 
placed on our plates. We havea special right of a 
temporary sort to tools in use. Communism is just 
along the edge of our individualism; but there is 
clearly a distinct feline sentiment displayed when three 
cats jump for a single tidbit, and evidently consider it 
open, to all, until the teeth or claw of one is well in 
the piece of meat; when it is claimed with a defiant 
growl, and all the rest withdraw quietly, even though 
stronger. 

If you look in your barn-yard for a verification of 
this principle you will find it greatly modified, or ab- 
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sent altogether. There is absolute communism ina 
flock of hens; only the cocks claim property rights. 
This is asserted, not only over the hens, but over food. 
The family moves in this case together. Food is 
grabbed for by each one, without the least considera- 
tion of any other. The sick are robbed, and picked, 
and kicked out of existence. This is the primitive 
human family in some respects, and seems to show the 
patriarchal system as fowls would have it. But occa- 
sionally individualism manifests itself. I saw a curious 
case in a small black top-knot hen some years ago. 
She assumed special rights to go with me into the 
corn house for rations; and these rights she enforced 
against much heavier fowls. On one occasion a stout 
bullying hen seized a mouthful from the tip of the bill 
of my little black friend. She immediately took in the 
situation. Retiring behind a wagon-wheel, she watched 
eagerly that insulting enemy. At last the foe’s head 
came just in line, and quick asa flash the small hen 
flew out, and gave it a sound kick with both heels, 
and then, talking proudly, and with a satisfied air, 
went on with her dinner. 

Cows, as near as I can discover, recognise no rights 
of property whatever, beyond what is enforced by 
strength; horses do. They are still fully in the com- 
munal state, accustomed to feeding at large, wherever 
pasturage can be secured. They will recognise slightly 
their own mangers, but have next to no regard for 
their neighbors’ rights. The bull is the only individual. 
Horses, on the contrary, assert and allow quite a de- 
gree of property in possession. I have a very plain, 
quiet mare who will allow no one to meddle with her 
oats after they are once inside her stall. But she has 
her friendships; and some years ago would allow a pet 
sheep to jump into her manger and eat with her ; each 
taking a mouthful, and then withdrawing the head for 
the other. 

Spencer limits a dog’s idea of property to a tangi- 
ble object, like a coat or hat; but I have carefully 
tested the capacity of different animals to judge of the 
limits of my property, and of our associate rights. The 
dog, the horse, the cat, easily distinguish such prop- 
erty limits. I reside in the middle of nine acres. On 
some sides the fences have been entirely removed and 
there are no hedges there. But my horse, allowed to 
feed loosely about, respects the boundaries; unless 
tempted by the shortness of home forage. She is 
capable of temptation, but will course the nine acres, 
among hedges, gardens, shrubbery, with a degree of 
knowledge and honesty that is up to the average hu- 
man. So itis with mycollie. She has recognition of 
every boundary of my property; but never considers 
the highway in any sense unlike the human conception 
of it. My neighbor’s hound had less intelligent recog- 
nition of limits when young, but has learned great 
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accuracy as to his personal range and the limit of his 
duties. Who shall say that these creatures. never 
think over these matters? When watching with defi- 
ance an intrusion, and resenting it, what is the opera- 
tion of the dog’s brain ? 

The blunders made in handling data, by as good 
authorities as Herbert Spencer, are often misleading. 
Undertaking to base morals on animal actions, he tells 
us that for a hen which refuses to sit upon eggs we 
have a feeling of aversion. Suppose Mr. Spencer were 
informed that we have purposely bred hens to be non- 
setters ; that, economically, it is one of the highest 
achievements of poulterers to have secured the Leg- 
horn, who will rarely attend to maternity? Again he 
says a dog which surrenders its bone to another with- 
out a struggle we call a coward, a word of reprobation. 
Yet I have repeatedly seen animals yielding the pos- — 
session of acknowledged property evidently from mo- 
tors very unlike cowardice. I had acat that would 
not eat from a dish of milk until its mate was hunted 
up to eat with him. This was not owing to fear, be- 
cause it was the stronger of the two. In more cases 
than one, I have seen cats bring mice or birds to 
younger cats, not their own kittens. I had a huge 
Maltese, who did not refuse to let a smaller cat take 
away some of his prey. This was not fear nor cow- 
ardice, but generosity and largeness of spirit. It was 
not apparently unlike the dog-sentiment that refuses to 
fight with a smaller animal. But at times the quiet 
dignity with which he yielded a mouse seemed to say, 
‘‘T am so much more capable, and able, and strong, 
I can afford to be taxed for the community.” Iamnot k 
concerned about the ethical laws derived by Mr. Spen- 
cer from this presentation of data, but with the animal q 
idea of property alone. I am sure not only of the 
recognition of property rights, but that these rights of a 
possession are often waived for altruistic and com- 
munistic motives. ‘‘ Justice,” as we would term it, J 
gives way to ‘‘humanity.” The effect of such action ; 
on animals and animal life, if it could be conserved 
and taken advantage of, would be the evolution of ad- 
vanced animal morals. In fact, we have something — 
of this sort going on: for our admiration of a nie 


clawing, selfish creature is equally sure to be hated, 
and probably killed. The result will not, in all cases, 
be to secure the survival of the fittest as dogs and cats, 
but the fittest as companions to human beings. The 
extent to which this moral selection has gone is shown 
in the fact that faithless wolves have given us a prog- vy 
eny that is above all faithful. The same is true of 
other animals. phe” 
Communal property underlies and precedes Ps, "4 
vidual property, but it also follows the same. So we : 
shall be exceedingly interested, if we can find amc 
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lower creatures a large degree, or any degree, of asso- 
ciated property rights. Yonr mind reverts readily to 
the bees and ants. The storage of the squirrels and 
beavers is also largely of the same character. But we 
are not accustomed to look for anything of this kind 
among larger animals. The cat that gives her mouse 
away is evidently sympathetic, but does not recognise 
property as vested in her friend, without gift. A friend 
of mine tells me of a dog she knew that was pecu- 
liarly pugnacious, and especially allowed no other dogs 
near his kennel. One day he appeared with a very 
lame dog, which he led to his kennel, and kept there 
for several days, digging up his caches of food, and 
taking it freely to the invalid. Here is a recognition, 
as in the previous case of the cat, of a right over and 
above property possession: the duty of sharing prop- 
erty with the helpless. But this is individualism, and 
not communism, you say. It is the communistic or 
socialistic development of individualism. 
ing, not because all have a common right in the prop- 
erty by nature, but because they have a claim in ethics. 
This stage of sharing is slowly, very slowly, developed 
out of and beyond human individualism. Our com- 
munal stage was the common trough, common hall, 
common tools, common land, and in such communism 
the weaker went to the wall when there was a lack of 
abundance. Individualism looks forward to a claim 
of the weaker on our strength, our health, our wealth. 
It finally defines itself ethically in the Golden Rule. 
Its god is found in the poorest of our neighbors. Piety 
is neighborliness. This evolution of individualism is 
a necessity. A grand individual is grand only in his 
capacity to share. . Socially the better must care for 
the worse ; the stronger for the weaker. Our whole 
State system as well as Church system moves onward 
‘toward humanity, fellowship, unity, co-operation, in- 
ternationalism, fraternalism. It is not without much 
pleasure that we find this ethical communism in ani- 
mals. I have an authenticated report of a gander that 
took to a blind horse and accompanied him all day, 
leading him to the best pasturage and to water. 


It is shar- 


RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


BY C. PFOUNDES. 


Bupputso in Japan is too firmly implanted amongst 
the vast mass of forty odd millions of people to be 
lightly brushed away. With experience of official re- 
sponsibility and the cares of government under the 
new transient conditions, wiser counsels prevailed ; 
many of the best men of the old régime came into 
office, and a superior class of clansmen appeared in 
the van of the restoration, desiring progress and the 
- betterment of their country. The power of the priest- 
hood was felt and recognised, and whilst in politics 
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their interference was very properly prohibited, the 
value of their good-will was felt. Mischievous med- 
dling ceased, and the people were left to follow their 
own inclinations, home or foreign, Shinto or Christian, 
Buddhist or what not. 

Whilst individual foreign missionaries have made 
friends and gained some influence, yet as a body they 
are not held in highesteem. Their relations with the 
foreign colonies at the treaty ports, which consist of 
persons of many nations and various degrees of edu- 
cation, are not so cordial as to lead the natives to sup- 
pose that the class from which missionaries are re- 
cruited are held in high respect in their own lands. 

At the same time the natives that visit the mis- 
sionaries see something of foreign domestic life. The 
tone of the homes, the comfortable houses, the family 
relations of the Protestant missionaries, all contrast 
with the comparative wretchedness of the native home 
life (of the lower classes), and excites the envy of those 
who cannot imitate it. The missionaries’ wives and 
their female domestics work in the girls’ schools, gain 
some influence, and do some good in teaching the fu- 
ture wives and mothers and in busying themselves 
with match-making between the young people sup- 
posed to be favorably inclined towards Christianity. 

With the aid of schools, medical mission work, and 
other institutions, numbers of foreign missionaries, 
representing many different sects of Christianity from 
various parts of Europe and America, still reside, on 
sufferance, throughout the islands. 

‘«The bread cast upon the waters” does not always 
return; the seed spread broadcast does not give the 
harvest desired, more often bearing fruit other than 
that intended, for the native students have their own 
ideas and ways of applying what is presented to them. 

One result is a reaction and consequent activity 
amongst the Buddhists, and a growing desire not to 
be left behind in the competition. 

Out of the chaos of indigenous and foreign reli- 
gious and philosophical literature perused, new ideas 
arise; no foreigner can foresee the end, and no two 
Japanese agree as to the ultimate outcome of it all. 
The ‘‘smart”’ writer or lecturer of the day is followed 
by another who, in his turn, gains transient notoriety. 

The indigenous cultus, Shintoism and Buddhism, 
as modified by the Japanese during the dozen or more 
centuries of its existence in the country, are still 
closely allied and together form a very solid founda- 
tion for any superstructure of the future. Buddhism, 
in its entirety as a system, lends itself readily to the 
course of events from age to age, so that in the future 
there is no doubt of its adaptation to the needs, aspi- 
rations, and sentiments of the people. 

With the proper education of carefully selected 
aspirants for sacerdotal office, a generation or so would 
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produce great advances in liberality and would regu- 
late objectionable features to the limbo of oblivion. 

There is a special feature of Japanese Buddhism 
that is unique and of sufficient importance to warrant 
notice, the more so as it probably forms an important 
factor of the future. 

The Jodo Shin Shiu sect, the new Jodo, now called 
Shin, or true, sect, consisting of several branches, the 
East and West, the Butzukoji, Takada, and Koshoji, 
with several other smaller sects, include a large per- 
centage of the temples and followers of Buddhism in 
Japan. Office is practically hereditary; failing male 
issue, a husband is adopted for the daughter, being 
almost invariably selected from the same order, to fill 
vacancies. As numerous progeny is common, many 
lay-families, well-to-do farmers and traders, by inter- 
marriage become closely related, and the position of 
incumbents in the temples of the sect occupy a some- 
what parallel social position to the Church of England 
parson in aristocratic old England, where ‘‘blood is 
thicker than water,’ and family-ties mean ‘taking 
care of Dowb.”’ 

Whatever objections there may exist, to a heredi- 
tary sacerdotal class, whether from the Asiatic, for- 
eign, Christian, or Buddhist standpoint the facts still 
remain, that the greater respectability of the Shin-shiu 
incumbents, their social position, family ties, and con- 
sequent greater influence are important points not to 
be lost sight of. 

In other sects, scions of noble lineage, are ‘‘set- 
tled,” and too numerous offspring of those by birth 
‘‘near the throne,” are got rid of and future legitimate 
offspring checked, by placing these, male and female, 
in the monasteries of one or other of the celibate sects, 
a policy that also binds the priesthood of these sects 
to the reigning dynasty. 

In the Shin-shiu the noble offspring of both sexes 
are adopted into or married to the heads of the sect or 
sub-sect, thus adding to the prestige thereof ; and the 
children, when numerous, are ‘‘settled out” in the 
principal monasteries, the incumbents thus being 
linked by family ties. 

The personal interest in the temple, the congrega- 
tion, and the neighborhood is thus very strong, and 
continuous from parent to child; practical freedom 
from anxiety as to old age is removed and entire de- 
votion to the sect secured. 

The very best results may be hoped in the future 
from the young men of this sect, notwithstanding its 
sectarian narrowness and limitations of creed; the 
very simplicity of which makes it acceptable to the il- 
literate class of toilers, the laborer, agriculturist, etc., 
and popular. 

The best and truest friends of Buddhism in gen- 
eral, and of this sect in particular, will do well to get 
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a good knowledge of all the objections that may be 
advanced against the hereditary system, and to spread 
it as widely as possible amongst the future incumbents 
of office, so that one and all may carefully avoid 
those characteristics that arouse hostile feeling and 
give ground for antagonistic criticism, all of which 
readers of Zhe Open Court are familiar with. Because 
a youth is sure to succeed his father upon death or re- 
tirement in old age, that is no reason he should be 
dilatory in his studies ; or that he should ‘‘ give him- 
self’ airs as a ‘‘ person of superior birth,” or look upon 
his position as a sinecure to which it has been his good 
fortune to be born, and therefore ‘‘ take things easy ” 
and go through his duties and the routine services in 
a half-hearted perfunctory spirit. 

The sect has established schools ; and sent some 
of its people abroad to study at a very considerable 
cost. These number among them such well known 
and scholarly names as B. Nanjio, M. A. Oxon., R. 
Akamatzu, and many others, through whose efforts 
the study of Sanskrit is, after many centuries, again 
being taken up in Japan. 

Japan is undoubtedly at present the most impor- 
tant Buddhist centre ; and in the future may become 
to Buddhism, what Rome was to Christianity. As Ja- 
pan has not suffered by foreign conquest as other lands 
have, Ceylon etc. for instance, the Buddhism received 
from the mainland still remains intact; the oldest 
temples still exist ; and the teaching is yet unchanged 
and unalloyed. And as the bonzes are intellectually 
the superiors of those in other countries and far better 
taught, we may look upon the future as hopeful if 
proper attention be given to the education of the 
youths destined to become the officiating clergy in the 
temples and homes of the people. : 

In Japan may be seen ‘‘ the meeting of the waters” 
from the east and from the west—the old and the new. 
Asiatic, Aryan, and Turanian, the European and later 
the American; education, science, philosophy, and 
religion. 

America, too, has become the common meeting- 
ground for all the aspirations and ideals of the old 
civilisation and the progressive practical ideas of the 
new, as shown in its liberalism in religion and in its 
recent congresses. 
from all, to gather from all sources. The echo, and 
the counter echoes, east to west, and west to east re- 
sound about the globe. And who shall gainsay the 
truth that we can teach and learn, and impart fresh 


energy to the old that reciprocates by giving us the - 


old-time wisdom ; like ballast for the clipper, so that 
more canvas may be spread and more rapid progress 


attained. The platform has been made free to the — 


Asiatic, Buddhist, Hindu, and Mohammedan alike ; 


the pulpit is open to all, and every one who has ames- 
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sage to deliver and is competent to set it forth, may 
do so. And nevermore can platform or pulpit be closed; 
hereafter it will be the narrow sectarian, the little- 
minded bigot, the pitiable fanatic alone who shall re- 
fuse the open hand of fellowship to all alike. And 
in the near future the true, liberal Buddhist, when 
weighed in the balance will not be found wanting. 


NAMES. 


“What's in a name ?’’—Shakespeare. 


“In verbis simus faciles, dummodo con- 
veniamus in re."’—Latin Proverb. 


‘In verbis simus difficiles, ut convenia- 
mus in re.’’—Latin Proverb, 


Axsout three months ago, Mr. John Maddock of 
Minneapolis sent me for publication in Zhe Open Court 
a letter which accidentally remained unnoticed. My 
attention was only recently called to it by Mr. Mad- 
dock’s inquiry, whether or not I was willing to publish 
it. Finding that the letter contains a criticism of an 
editorial remark made in reply to a former letter of 
his, I deem it proper, for the sake of justice, to pub- 
lish this belated rejoinder. The issues raised by Mr. 
Maddock deserve an elaborate discussion, for they in- 
volve principles of great importance. 

This is the letter: 


‘'You say, ‘Names are not as definite as Mr. Maddock seems 
to think.’ If not, then what are we going to do in order to ‘de- 
velop Christianity and lead it on in the path of progress’? What 
form of Christianity must we develop? I can readily understand 
how you can stand for a religion of science and accept truths ex- 
pressed by atheism, Buddhism, ‘modest agnosticism,’ and Chris- 
tianity, but I fail to see how you can stand for truth and yet be 
called by another name. How can we ‘make it easy to our broth- 
ers who are lagging behind to reach truth,’ if we indulge in such 
confusion of words ? Our brothers—atheists, agnostics, and unbe- 
lievers, so called—though no more so than millions who profess to 
know—are continually asking, ‘What is Christianity?’ Now would 
it not be just for a religion of science to give them a true defini- 
tion of it, instead of taking the position that names need not be 
definite ? 

‘You have had the courage and manliness to launch forth, in 
this age of conflict, a religion of science with truth for authority; 
and have been generous enough to invite criticism. How are we 
going to have ‘a correct, complete, invariable, and comprehensive 
statement of facts,’ if different things can be labelled alike? If 
truth is to be authority, we must have truthful labels for all 
things. There is a vast difference between allowing all men a 
right to their own opinions (which I do) and in allowing that all 
opinions can be labelled as truth. If Christianity is something 
definite, I cannot, from the position of truth for authority, con- 
scientiously allow a Calvinist to take the name of Christian in a 
matter of doctrine. Such a one is simply a Calvinist. If some 
people have forged the name of Christ ‘to deceive many,’ it is the 
bounden duty of the assembly of science to expose the fallacy, not 
to bolster it up. It is a distinction between Christianity and all 
the isms (that possess the forgery) that this inquiring and demand- 
ing age demands, and must have, before there can be further pro- 
gress. Instead of labelling our brothers ‘ who are lagging behind’ 
atheists, agnostics, and unbelievers, it is our solemn duty to give 
them definitions which are clear and comprehensive. I respect- 
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fully ask, (though it is unpleasant to do so,) does the founder of 
the religion of science shrink from giving a clear-cut definition of 
Christianity? Washington must cross the Delaware in this regard. 
The assembly of science must have a solid place for its feet ; it 
must have a truthful label; it cannot logically stand upon an in- 
definite definition, It is the absence of a fundamental truth (and 
this clears every man’s skirts of unbelief) which makes the atheist, 
the agnostic, and the unbeliever possible. The religion of science 
cannot be a witness for itself. There must be corroboration. 
‘‘Joun Mappock. 


““P, S.—The ‘bruised reeds’ must be broken, ‘the smoking 
flax’ of this age must be fanned into life, so that truth will shine 
victoriously. J. M.” 

In the editorial note made in No. 369 of Zhe Open 
Court in reply to Mr. Maddock’s letter, ‘‘ The Names 
of the Disciples of Truth,” I said: 

‘‘Names are not as definite as Mr. Maddock seems ito think,’ 
but I did not say as he paraphrases my opinion: 

‘‘Names need not be definite.” 

For, on the contrary, I believe in making names as 
definite as possible. 

Mr. Maddock challenges me: 

‘I respectfully ask, (though it is unpleasant to do so,) does 
the founder of the religion of science shrink from giving a clear- 
cut definition of Christianity ? Washington must cross the Dela- 
ware in this regard. The assembly of science must have a solid 
place for its feet ; it must have a truthful label; it cannot logically 
stand upon an indefinite definition.” 

Mr. Maddock’s request would be in place if I had 
proclaimed any. intention of preaching Christianity; 
but as I have never attempted to do so, I do not under- 
stand why I shall be bound to define it any more than I 
should define Buddhism, or Confucianism, or anything 
else. I must confess that I do not understand the per- 
tinence of the question in its relation to the ‘‘solid 
place for the feet of the assembly of science.”’ There 
are more than three hundred million Christians now 
living in the world, and it is an impossibility to make 
them agree on a definition of the essentials of their 
faith. All I can do is not to take the definition of the 
majority as binding and allow all of them the freedom 
of their conscience. 

If Mr. Maddock wants to know whether or not I 
call myself a Christian in the sense in which the name 
is commonly used, I say ‘*No; Iamnota Christian. I 
am neither a member of any Christian church, nor do 
I believe that the Christian Scriptures are either the 
sole or an infallible guide to truth.” 

Nevertheless, I reserve my right to call myself a 
Christian, or a Buddhist, or a Freethinker, or anything 
else, if these various names are not used in a sense 
that is exclusive. I have no objection to being called 
a Christian, because certain ideas or habits, commonly 
regarded as typically Christian, have become part of 
my soul, provided I may at the same time be entitled 
to call myself a Buddhist, or a Freethinker, or a Kant- 
ian, or an Aristotelian, or what not. 
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The label which I have adopted for my religion is 
not Christianity, but the Religion of Science, and I 
have laid down my definitions without equivocation in 
editorial articles as well as in other publications, espe- 
cially Zhe Primer of Philosophy, The Religion of Science, 
Homilies of Science, and The Ethical Problem. 

Mr. Maddock’s zeal for the name of truth and his 
hostility toward any other name that might contain 
either an aspiration after the truth or a pretence of its 
possession, implies, in my opinion, a great danger— 
the danger of narrowness. The Religion of Science 
should be broad, its representatives must be just to- 
wards others, and the movement ought to come as a 
fulfilment of all religious aspirations, not as their de- 
struction. 

My whole contention, made in my discussion with 
Messrs. Martin, Thurtell, and Maddock, has been and 
is still that the name ‘‘Christian”’ is used in various 
senses, and the right or wrong usage of the name de- 
pends upon the meaning which is attached to it. We 
have no right to brand a Unitarian who has ceased to 
believe in miracles and in the Godhead of Jesus as 
either inconsistent or a hypocrite for calling himself a 
Christian, because we happen to define Christianity 
forsooth as ‘‘a belief in the supernatural.” 

Mr. Maddock asks: 


‘* How are we going to have a correct. . 
if different things can be labelled alike?” 


I do not say that different things shouw/d be labelled 
alike, but the fact is they ave sometimes labelled alike 
by many different people, and our endeavor must be 
to understand what people mean. Not the words and 
names lead to truth, but a right comprehension. Noth- 
ing is gained by calling ourselves disciples of Truth, or 
adherents of the Religion of Science, if we do not know 
what truth is and how it can be acquired. Nor is any 
harm done by calling ourselves disciples of Christ, 
Buddha, Plato, or anybody else, if we trust that our 
selected master represents and teaches the truth—un- 
varnished and pure. A Calvinist calls himself a Chris- 
tian, because he trusts not only that Calvin’s interpre- 
tation of Christianity is correct but also that Chris- 
tianity is the truth. Why shall we not give credit for 
honest intentions to people who differ from us. 

When I meet old-fashioned orthodox Christians I 
always have trouble in convincing them that Freethink- 
ers are honest about their convictions; and when I 
meet Freethinkers I again finda deep-seated suspicion 
that all religious people are hypocrites. I wish to state 
here for the benefit of Freethinkers that I have not as 
yet met a serious Christian who did not honestly be- 
lieve hrs sectarian conception of Christianity to be the 
truth. 

So much about the unequivocal right of everybody 
to call himself a Christian or a Mohammedan, as he 
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thinks best, and to define his creed by stating what he 
regards as its most essential doctrine. 

Our own advice for the use of names is to employ 
them appropriately as the case may be but always in 
such a way that no ambiguity can arise. The word 
‘«Christian’’ as defined by the dictionaries means : 

1. ‘‘A believer in and follower of Jesus Christ ; a member of a 
Christian Church. 

2. ‘‘One who exemplifies in his life the teachings of Christ. 


3. ‘‘A member of a nation which as a whole has adopted some 
form of Christianity. 


4. ‘‘A civilised human being as distinguished from a savage. 


or a brute’’ [Collog., Eng.].4 

Such are the commonly adopted definitions of the 
word Christian.- Mr. Maddock is no Christian ac- 
cording to definition 1, but he is unequivocally a 
Christian according to definition 3. I grant that defi- 
nition 4 is an imposition, which, however, is not with- 
out a flavor of humor. 

When the pious monk in Lessing’s grand drama 
‘‘Nathan the Wise” hears the story of the Jew, he ex- 


claims : 
“ Nathan, you are a Christian.’’ 


And Nathan very appropriately replies : 
“That which makes me to you a Christian, makes you to me a Jew.” 


Subhadra Bhikshu, the author of a Buddhist Cate- 
chism, writes: 

‘‘ Whoever lives according to the Buddha doctrine is a Bud- 
dhist whether or not he belongs to a Buddhist congregation,” 

Who will deny that what to the Buddhist is specif- 
ically Buddhistic, to the Jew, Jewish, and to the Chris- 
tian, Christian, is much more alike than most of them 
imagine ? 

To properly define Cae senier and to distinguish 
the essential from the accidental is a task which has 
been done over and over again by every generation, 
and to give a fair exposition of the red thread which 
connects all the various definitions and of the causes 
which govern their changes, would be to write a his- 
tory of Christianity. The language which we use is 
not made by us, by you or by me, or by any single 
man; but it is inherited, and the usage of names is but 
one small part of language. The name Christian has 
not been chosen by the various individual Christians 
of to-day, but has been received by tradition; © The 
first Christians called themselves ‘‘disciples,” by whee 
name they meant nothing short of what Mr. Maddock 
calls ‘‘disciples of truth.” The name Christian, first 


used in Antioch (Acts xi, 26), was a nickname which 


was proudly adopted, as the outlawed Dutch when re- 


belling against Spanish oppression accepted the con- = 


temptuous name Guweuses (beggars), or as freethink- 


ers of to-day call themselves infidels (the faithless). 
Every Christian philosopher has tried his hand at the 4 


1See Century Dictionary, p. 985, s. v. Christian. 
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problem of what constitutes the fundamental truth 
that called Christianity into existence, and their en- 
deavors together with the changes they wrought in the 
minds of the Christian peoples are the material of 
what we call the evolution of Christianity. Any one 
who takes the trouble to study the history of Chris- 
tianity will find that it has grown and developed as a 
child does from infancy into boyhood and youth; that 
there is a continued aspiration which is a yearning for 
truth with definite moral ideals, such as an all-compre- 
hensive charity including the love of enemies and a 
readiness of resigning personal ambition and worldly 
pleasures. This evolution of Christianity is not as yet 
at an end but continues. The truth is, the same evo- 
lution takes place in all other religions, and all of them 
develop with more or less consciousness of their aim 
toward the common goal of a Religion of Science. 

Herder, himself.a prominent Christian clergyman 
in Germany (he was Superintendent-General of the 
Lutheran Church in the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar), said 
of Christianity in his ‘‘ Ideas for the History of Man- 
kind ”’ that it appeared at once with the pretension of 
being a cosmic religion, but contained at the time of 
its origin many ingredients which had to be discarded. 
It went slowly through all the stages of childhood, 
barbarism, idolatry, and sensuality, it became more 
and more matured, but we have as yet seen only the 
beginning of its career. He says: 


‘‘ The doctrine of Christianity must become like a clear stream, 
which precipitates and deposits all those national and particular 
opinions which cling to it like sediments held in its waters. Thus 
the first Apostles of Christianity dropped their Jewish prejudices 
when they prepared the idea of the Gospel for all the nations ; 
and this purification of Christianity ms¢ be continued in this cen- 
tury. Many forms have been broken ; others will have to go too, 
not through external violence but through an inner thriving germ.” 


What is commonly called the Christian civilisation 
is the sum total of the culture produced by those na- 
tions who have adopted Christianity and recognise 
Jesus Christ as their teacher and moral authority. 
Mr. Maddock is as much as I myself and all freethink- 
ers a product of this so-called Christian civilisation, 
and we can as little cut loose from it as from our phys- 
ical ancestry. We cannot begin the world over again 
but must continue the work of the civilisation at the 
point on which we stand. It will be wise to mind the 
lesson of Goethe’s poem, who, on analysing his own 
personality, finds that personality consists of tradition. 
_ He says: 

‘* Would from tradition free myself, 
Original I'd be! 


se! Yet great the undertaking is 
And trouble it heaps on me. 


** Were I indigenous, I should 
Consider the honor high, 
But strange enough! it is the truth, 
Tradition myself am I.” 
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Christianity contains still great possibilities, and I 
for one am not as yet prepared to regard it as dead 
simply because it does not grow with the rapidity 
which Mr. Maddock’s and my own impatience requires. 
If I see Christians endeavoring to purify their Chris- 
tianity, I do not feel that their undertaking is hopeless 
because, as some freethinkers think, Christianity is 
in its very nature bigotry and superstition, but I tell 
them what their Christianity must be in order to be 
the Religion of Truth. I tell them, to denounce sci- 
ence is irreligious, for science is the method of finding 
the truth; science is holy, and if there is any reve- 
lation that is trustworthy, it is the revelation of 
science. 

When Mr. Maddock asks, ‘‘ What forms of Chris- 
tianity must we develop?” I reply, ‘‘We must en- 
courage all aspirations of scientific inquiry. The light 
of science will purify Christianity, for science is the 
furnace in which the ore is melted, so as to separate 
the dross of error from the pure gold of truth; and I 
hope that Mr. Maddock is not blind to the facts, first, 
that Christianity contains many seeds of truth and 
noble aspirations, and, secondly, that there are in- 
numerable Christians who search for the truth in an 
honest spirit, and they will find it. I only remind the 
reader of the noble-hearted band of scholars who repre- 
sent what is commonly called the Higher Bible Criti- 
cism. If some searchers for truth express the truth in 
the language which tradition imposes upon them, while 
others break loose from tradition and declare that they 
can no longer call themselves Christians, who will 
blame them? Not J, for one. 

The two Latin maxims which are placed as mot- 
toes at the head of this article seem to contradict one 
another, and yet they are both good rules, and it is 
quite possible to obey both at the same time. The 
one is: /n verbis simus faciles dummodo conveniamus tn 
re. Theother: Jn verbis simus diffictles, ut conveniamus 
In English: ‘‘ Don’t let us quarrel about words 
if we but agree in substance,” and ‘‘Let us carefully 
weigh our words, so that in the end we may agree in 
substance.” 

These two maxims are good principles to guide us 
in our investigation of truth and in the comparison of 
our own views with those of others. On the one hand, 
we must be scrupulously exact when defining the 
words which we use and also when recapitulating or 
discussing the propositions of others; we must never 
lose sight of the meaning which the speaker intends to 
convey. On the other hand, we must not be sticklers 
for words, or peculiar definitions of words; for very 
frequently those who use the same words agree by no 
means as to the substance of their respective proposi- 
tions, while others, whose nomenclature or methods of 
presentation varies, may very well be of the same 


in re. 
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opinion, and would at once join hands, if each one 
took the trouble to translate the other’s modes of 
speech into his own language. Bac 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD attributes the triumph of the Japanese in 
the present war to their religion. The Chicago Evening Journal 
quotes from an article of his in the Chautauguan the following 
passage : 

‘Sir Edwin Arnold attributes the triumph of Japan to her re- 
ligion. In the fortunes of the present war the world beholds—if it 
will look deeper than to what satisfies shallow critics—the im- 
mense significance of leading national ideas. We have suddenly 
found ourselves gazing upon a prodigious collision between powers 
founded on Confucianism and Buddhism respectively—since be- 
hind the disgraceful defeat of the troops and ships of Peking are 
the unspirituality, narrowness, and selfishness of the old agnos- 
tic’s philosophy ; while behind the success of Japan are the glad 
and lofty tenets of a modified Buddhistic metaphysic, which has 
mingled with Shintoism to breed reverence for the past, to incul- 
cate and to produce patriotism, loyalty, fearlessness of death, with 
happiness in life, and above all, self-respect. It is this last qual- 
ity which is the central characteristic of the Japanese men and 
women, and round about which grow up what those who do not 
love the gentle and gallant race called ‘‘ vanity," and many other 
foibles and faults. Self-respect, which Buddhism teaches to every 
one, and which Confucius never taught, makes the Japanese as a 
nation keep their personal honor—except perhaps in business af- 
fairs—as clean as they keep their bodies; and has helped to give 
them the placid and polite life, full of grace, of charm, and of re. 
finement, which contrasts so strongly with the ill-regulated, strug- 
gling existence of the average Chinese. Self respect:—mizukara 
omonzuru—has also largely given them their brilliant victories of 
this year; that temper of high manhood which Confucianism has 
taken away, by its cold and changeless disbeliefs, from the other- 
wise capable, clever and indefatigable Chinamen. 

‘‘In a word, the picture passing before our eyes of unbroken 
success on one sidé and helpless feebleness and failure on the 
other—which was numerically the stronger—is a lessen for the 
West as well as the beginning of a new era in the East. It teaches 
trumpet-tongued, how nations depend upon the inner national 
life, as the individual does upon his personal vitality.” 

The doctrine of anatman which is the denial of the metaphys- 
ical soul-entity naturally makes mankind readier to accept new 
ideas. In peace it favors progress and in war it makes men more 
courageous, 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


INDIA AND JAPAN. 
To the Editor of The Open Court : 

I read with great pleasure Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto’s letter re- 
lating to the present war between Japan and China, published in 
your Open Court, Nov. 1. We Hindus are taking great interest 
in the affairs of Japan—the Great Britain of Asia. The progress 
the Japanese nation has made, in so short_a time, is quite start- 
ling. The Japanese people has set one of the grandest lessons to 
the world in the history of civilisation in this, their present war. 
We are eager to learn something more about their history of na- 
tional-progress than what we have already learned from stray 
newspaper articles. The people here greatly appreciated Mr. 
Kishimoto's articles on Buddhism which appeared from time to 
time in 7e Open Court, We Hindus take great interest in Japan's 
national improvement, we admire them, and our sympathies are 
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with them in this present war; and we eagerly look into the daily 
papers for fresh news. There is no paper in India which is not 
admiring the Japanese. KEDARNATH Basu. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We have recently received reprints of two interesting articles 
by M. F, Picavet, entitled Zhe Experimental Science of the Thir- 
teenth Century in the Occident (republished from the Moyen Age, 
Paris, Emile Bouillon, 67 Rue de Richelieu, 8 pages) and JAZ, Theo- 
dule Ribot in the Contemporary French Philosopher series (from the 
Revue Bleue, Paris, 19 Rue des Saints- Peres, pages 23). The former 
is a résumé with comments, of M. Berthelot’s recent works on 
the history of Alchemy. The thirteenth century was as impor- 
tant, says M. Picavet, in the history of science a& in that of theol- 
egy and philosophy, continuing without interruption the Renais- 
sance of the ninth century. With the meagre materials received 
from Greek, Latin, Byzantine, and Arabian sources, it constructed 
a grand philosophy competent to rescue a theology attacked from 
all quarters; it produced the manual arts which reached such per- 
fection in the cathedrals and town halls; it created the statues, 
the tapestries and the other marvellous works of art so well known 
tous. Leonardo of Pisa went further in arithmetic and algebra 
than Diophantus and was only surpassed by Fermat four centuries 
later. In the experimental sciences Roger Bacon did not stand 
alone, but a whole school of alchemists flourished contemporane- 
ously with him. The works of these men are not by any means 
the mere drivel of charlatans but in many instances give indica- 
tions of real scientific methods pursuing right ends. Listen to this 
statement from Geber’s Summa perfectionis magisterii: ‘‘It is not 
we who produce these effects but Nature; we simply dispose 
the materials and the conditions; she acts of her own accord, we 
are merely her ministers.” To these Western alchemists we owe 
our knowledge of alcohol, nitric acid, vitriol, aqua regia. In this 
special field the West became a source of knowledge even for the “ 
Greek Orient.—The second pamphlet, on M. Ribot, is a biography 
and sketch of the intellectual career of the famous psychologist. 
Probably this is the only obtainable account of M. Ribot'’s activ- 


ity, and should be consulted by readers interested in his works. . ; 
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WOMAN IN RECENT FICTION. 
BY WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


The Heavenly Twins and Triléy bring up difficult 
and delicate questions. I can well understand the 
shrinking of those who would prefer not to deal with 
them. And yet if there are certain things that are 
true, certain thoughts which men and women ought to 
have, and if, for lack of utterance, the world is more or 
less ignorant, misguided, and suffers—then there is a 
certain virtue in speaking plainly, so be the speaker is 
clean and pure in heart. 

It is well, at times, to be frank. Our object in life 
should not be to get through with as little pain as pos- 
sible, but to do our duty. We may not talk about 


some things, we may wish to be ignorant of them—but 


unfortunately that does not make them any less ex- 
istent, and not noticing them may be only giving them 
leave to grow more rankly in the dark. Is it the high- 
est ideal of womanhood to have no knowledge of what 
is bad and impure, to live in some other world than 
this actual one, to have no hand in its contests be- 
cause of their dust and heat? Is it even the highest 
ideal of sainthood to live this peaceful, protected ex- 
istence ? I am afraid that there is a kind of moral Epi- 
curianism, and that what the author of 7he Heavenly 
Twins says of certain ‘‘gentle mannered, pure-minded 
women ”’ is not unjustified. 


‘They kept their tempers even and unruffled by never allow- 
ing themselves to think or know. . . anything that is evil of any- 
. They seemed to think that by ignoring the existence of 
sin, by refusing to obtain any knowledge of it, they somehow 
helped to check it; and they could not have conceived that their 


attitude made it safe to sin, so that when they refused to know 


and to resist, they were actually countenancing evil and encourag- 
ane 1k 

And hence, she adds, ‘‘the kind of Christian charity 
from which they suffered was a vice in itself.” 

Both these books deal plainly and unequivocally 
with a kind of evil, a type of character, the mention 
of which is ordinarily shunned. In the one case it is 
aman, inthe other a woman. And yet in Zhe Heav- 


erly Twins it is the estimate and treatment of the man 


_ by a serious woman that is the central object of inter- 


est. Let us consider this book first. One need not 


admire it altogether to find its treatment of this theme 


brave, strong, and in a high sense womanly. I donot 
speak of it from a literary standpoint. I am free to 
confess it is of unpardonable length, and I could hardly 
in conscience ask any friend to read it all. I do not 
admire the twins, after whom the book is named, and 
which, to my mind, would have been better without 
them; they seem impossible creatures, hardly even 
‘‘the natural consequence of an unnatural state of 
things” (to quote an apology once made for them)— 
and the most charitable interpretation of their fantas- 
tical tricks and speeches is that they were the true 
children of their poor father, who never quite knew, 
not what to say, but ‘‘what not to say.” The author, 
too, gives us occasionally some rather foolish, one- 
sided generalisations about men; she is sarcastic, a 
little spiteful, and even peevish at times ; sometimes 
in contemplating her pictures of fashionable society, 
we have a little the feeling which Heine once ex- 
pressed in his characteristic manner, ‘‘all the world’s 
a hospital, and all the men and women merely pa- 
tients.” Then it must be confessed that she strikes 
rather a high key at times in speaking of woman. The 
spirit of God has been transferred from priests to wo- 
men, she appears to think. ‘The truth has all along 
been in us,” she has said since in a magazine article ;! 
and, then again, blending the old and the new ideas 
with charming ingenuity, ‘‘it is the woman’s place and 
pride and pleasure to teach the child, and man morally 
is in his infancy.” ‘It is for us,’”’ she roundly declares, 
‘to set the human household in order,” and (as if to 
prepare us for the unexpected) ‘‘we are bound to 
raise the dust while we are at work.’’ And yet who 
can take offence at this audacity when it is shown in 
so unselfish a cause? And in all seriousness, who will 
not allow for exaggerations and overstatements in a 
youthful writer who has other marks of sterling worth ? 

It is an honest moral nature Sarah Grand reveals in 
this book of hers. She has positive ideas of right and 
wrong. She is incapable, as she once says of one of 
her characters, of the confusion of mind or laxity of 
conscience, which denies, on the one hand, that wrong 
may be pleasant in the doing, or claims, on the other, 
with equal untruth, that because it is pleasant it must 


be, if not exactly right, at all events excusable. It is 
1 North American Review, March, 1894. 
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refreshing, in these days when the moral consciousness 
is often blurred, and the difference between vice and 
virtue reduced to a vanishing point, to have the homely, 
old-fashioned truth repeated. 
son like her heroine, who loves purity and truth, and 
loathes degradation and vice. Once there comes from 
her a noble statement as to the moral content of the 
religion of the future. It must be a thing, she says, 
about which there can be no doubt, and there are only 
the great moral truths, perceived since the beginning 
of thought, but hard to hold as principles of action, 
because the higher faculties to which they appeal are 
of slower growth than the lower ones which they 
should control—it is in these, the infinite truths, 
known to Buddha, reflected by Plato, preached by 
Christ, undoubted, undisputed, even by the spirit of 
evil, that religion must consist, and is steadily growing 
to consist, while the questionable man-made gauds of 
sensuous Service are gradually being set aside. 

The ideal of a husband which Sarah Grand pre- 
sents, 
spect from end to end of his career, especially in re- 
gard to his relations with her own sex. The key-note 
of her book is struck in this passage from her heroine’s 
note-book, written after reading those novels which 
she had heard her father declare ‘‘true to life in every 
particular and for all time”—Roderick Random and 
Tom Jones. It is particularly @ propos of the latter. 


She is evidently a per- 


is aman whom a woman can reverence and re- 


‘‘Another young man, steeped in vice, although acquainted 
He also marries a spotless heroine. Such men mar- 
rying area danger to the community at large, The two books 
taken together show well the self-interest and injustice of men, the 
fatal ignorance and slavish apathy of women; and it may be good 
to know these things, but it is not agreeable.” 


with virtue. 


This passage gives us the secret of her character 
and of her subsequent history. Evadne-—this is the 
heroine’s name—is not advanced or masculine or pecu- 
liar in any way, save in being thoughtful. She has 
rather a dread of ‘‘peculiar views” or of ‘‘views” of 
any kind; she does not wish to be out of sympathy 
with her fellow-creatures and have them look suspi- 
ciously at her—she would rather even share their ig- 
norance and conceit and be sociable, she says, than 
find herself isolated by a superiority, however real. 
Her mother writes to a friend that Evadne has never 
caused her a moment’s anxiety in her life, except such 
as every mother must feel for a daughter’s health and 
happiness ; she speaks of the careful education Evadne 
has received, of the way the girl’s father has devoted 
himself to the task of influencing her in the right di- 
rection in matters of opinion, of her deeply religious 
disposition, of the further fact that she is perfectly in- 
nocent, at eighteen knowing nothing of the world and 
its wickedness, and is therefore eminently qualified to 
make somebody an excellent wife. The only trouble 
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about Evadne, from a conventional point of view, is, 
we may say, that she has done a little thinking and 
studying for herself, an evidence of which we see in 
the passage from her note-book which I have already 
quoted. It was-her habit, the author tells us, to take 
everything au grand sérieux, and when other people 
were laughing she would be gravely observant as if 
she were solving a problem. She was not a great 
reader, but a good one. She was told by her father 
that women were apt to be inaccurate, and she tried 
to have distinct accurate ideas of whatever subject she 
took up. She studied science, and anatomy and phys- 
iology, and, possessing a mind of purity as well as of 
strength, she was never corrupted but only enlightened 
by what she read. A proper, conventional, reveren- 
tial, yet withal serious minded and not wholly ignorant 
English girl of the upper middle-class—such is the 
portrait which the author draws, 
And now the incidents of her career, her history, 
begin. She was susceptible to beauty, whether in na- 
ture or in the ritual of the Anglican Church, and by 
her constant and devout attendance at a little church 
not far from her home, attracts the attention and the 
more than friendly interest of its young celibate priest, 
—but she could not marry him: that would have. 
seemed a sort of sacrilege to her reverential eyes at — 
the time. And then a man appears on the scene to 
whom she feels that she might give herself. She had, 
indeed, before this made her future husband a subject i 
of prayer, and with delightful naiveté (which shows 
plainly enough how slightly ‘‘emancipated ” she was) 
had asked for some sign by which she should knowhim. = 
He is a handsome Major, with taking manners—and _ 
withala good churchman, never missing a service. Her : 
mother tells a friend that she is quite in love with him 
herself—adding, ‘‘ He was rather wild as a young man, 
but he has been quite frank about all that to my hus- 
band, and there is nothing now we can object to.” In 
the midst of the joy that has come to her, Evadne is not 
without her serious thoughts and one day she asks her 
father if he considers him in every way a suitable hus- _ 
band for her. <‘‘In all respects, my dear,” he an- — 
swered heartily. ‘‘He is a very fine, manly fellow.” — 
‘«There was nothing in his past life to which I should 
object?” she ventured timidly. ‘‘Oh, nothing, noth- 
ing,” he assured her. ‘‘ He has been perfectly satis- 
factory about himself, and I am satisfied that he will _ 
make you an excellent husband.” And so, trusting i in 
this equivocal assurance—which, of course, meant only 
one thing to her, while covering something very nite 
ferent in her father’s mind—she with a glad and un= 
suspicious heart married him. : 
Then comes the revelation. Before she leaves 
house after the ceremony, she learns by a letter 
was delayed in reaching her of his disrepulables 
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life. She leaves the house with him, pale, with set 
lips, and at the station, while he is off for a moment 
making an inquiry, she gets into a hansom—and drives 
off. IJt.is a woman stung by the imposition that has 
been practised on her—a woman, a wife (if you will) 
in revolt. 

I have described the situation at such length, that 
it may be clearly before our eyes. 
problem in ethics ! 
notions with respect to it. The father storms and 
threatens the lunatic asylum or the law. Later on he 
laughs at the idea of her wanting a ‘‘Christ-like’”’ man 
for a husband. The mother, true to her mother’s 
heart, says she must go to her, but, being forbidden 
that by her husband, writes to her as her ‘‘ poor mis- 
guided child” and entreats her to return to her right 
state of mind at once. ‘‘I don’t deny that there were 
things in George’s past life,” she wrote, ‘‘ which it is 
very sad to think of, but women have always much to 
bear. It is our cvoss, and you must take up yours pa- 
tiently and be sure that you will have your reward.” 
And then she berates her daughter’s informant and 
says she could see her whipped for destroying such 
bright prospects of happiness. How pitiful, how shal- 
low such judgments are—and yet after all, I fear, how 
common! Even her aunt, in whose house she finds a 
loving refuge, can only say, ‘‘ Don’t make me think of 
it.... If I ever let myself dwell on the horrible de- 
pravity that goes on unchecked, the depravity which 
you say we women license by ignoring it when we 
should face and unmask it, I should go out of my 
mind. I do know—we all know ; how can we live and 
not know? But.we don’t think about it—we can’t— 
we dare’nt’’—and so her recourse is to turn the mind 
away and keep it filled forever with holy and beautiful 
thoughts. } 

' In contrast with all this evasion and rage, how 
straightforward, how calm, how dignified, how, in the 
great sense, womanly, was Evadne’s attitude! She 
went off, not to run away, but to think. Should it be 
strange and wonderful to us that a woman should have 
some sense of the dignity of her own being and what 
was due to it? I was once acquainted with a man of 
whom it used to be said that he did not even know when 
he was insulted. If we do not find such a lack of a sense 
of one’s own significance admirable in a man, is it 
really any more admirable in a woman? Is self-efface- 
ment her true policy, bearing, brooking, enduring all 
things—and is self-development, self-expansion, the 
peculiar privilege of man? What chivalrous man will 
say so? Is woman not human? Has she not the 
common ends and rights of humanity? If man may 
rebel, may not she? If she is wronged, shall she not 
feel it, resent it? Is she bound to bear the cross any 
more than he—especially when it is a cross of his 


How plainly it isa 


And how feeble are the ordinary. 
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manufacture ? For myself, I admire absolutely Evad- 
ne’s attitude in this stage of her history. 
anxious after a ‘‘second-hand sort of man.” 


She is not 
It does 
not exactly appeal to her either, a young inexperienced 
woman, when she is told that it is her duty to reform 
the man she has ignorantly married. She thinks such 
cases are for the clergy, who have both experience 
and authority, and not for young wives to tackle. She 
asks her mother whether she would counsel a son of 
hers to marry a society woman of the same character 
her husband has turned out to be for the purpose of re- 
forming her, and dares to add that a woman’s soul is 
every bit as precious as a man’s. And so she refuses 
to sacrifice herself. She thinks she sees that the 
world is not a bit better for centuries of self-sacrifice 
on woman’s part, and proposes now to sacrifice the 
No, the word ‘‘ submit,” 
she once declares, ‘‘is of no use to me. Mine is rede/. 
It seems to me that those who dare to rebel in every 
age are they who make life possible for those whom 
temperament compels to submit. It is the rebels who 
extend the boundaries of right little by little, narrow- 
ing the confines of wrong, and crowding it out of ex- 
istence.”” To my mind, truer words were never spoken. 

I must pass over briefly the later stages in Evadne’s 
history. But the one of which I have already spoken 
is the most significant one in the book. She does in- 
deed, owing to her mother’s imploring entreaty, con- 
sent to live in the same house with her husband, but 
not as his wife. She conforms thus to outward stan- 
dards of respectability. Once, later on, there may be 
a question whether she was not too determined in her 
unwillingness to accept him !—as to this, opinions will 
differ; but he himself bore the same loose character 
up to this time and after. She was weak enough to 
promise him never to take any part publicly in any 
question of the day—and for this was cramped into a 
narrow groove and condemned to a sort of neutral ex- 
istence, which took the life and spirit out of her. 
There is a pathetic and indeed tragic interest in her ~ 
later life. She became the ‘‘type of a woman wasted” 
—and makes us realise what a serious world it is we 
live in, and what a power our-own and others’ acts 
have in determining our fate. The inspiring part of 
her life is the first part—and I could wish that every 
woman and every man, yes, particularly every man, 
should read, say the first hundred or hundred and fifty 
pages of the book. Their lesson cannot be forgotten, 
and it is a lesson that men need. 
get a new respect for woman, even if it be coupled 
with a new shame over himself, I am greatly mistaken. 
And woman? Once Evadne and her husband have a 
frank interchange of thought—(for he is by no means 
a brute, but just like a hundred other men). ‘Did 


man instead of the woman. 


If a man does not 


1 Book III, chap. 14. 
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it never occur to you that a woman has her ideal as 
well as a man?” she said: ‘‘that she loves purity and 
truth, and loathes degradation and vice more than a 
man does?” ‘* Theoretically, yes,” he answered ; ‘‘but 
you find practically that women will marry any one. 
If they were more particular, we should be more par- 
ticular, too.”” Thatisa part of the lesson of this brave 
book, and so it is a book for women as well. 

When we turn to 777/by, we meet a different prob- 
lem altogether. And since the book has been ‘so much 
more widely read, and is still fresh in everybody’s 
mind, I can, perhaps, proceed to speak directly of the 
issues involved in it. Everybody is charmed by the 
book, and yet some good people seem to be afraid of 
it. They think, for instance, that a glamour is thrown 
over artist life in Paris that is apt to be dangerous. 
One wise critic says that no high-spirited girl would 
fail to be captivated by the bewitching picture of Bo- 
hemian life in 77z/dy and to wish to start off and estab- 
lish herself in just such a circle, where only wit, gen- 
erosity, and artistic tastes (the emphasis is evidently 
on ‘‘only” and means these things and zo/ morals) are 
necessary to good fellowship.! But ‘bless you, good 
madam,” I am tempted to say, ‘‘ have you not read 
the book carefully enough to see that the artists we 
really love in it (or, indeed, know much of anything 
about) not only nowise lead immoral lives, but that 
one of them is fairly shocked even at the heroine’s 
sitting as a model for the nude, and that she herself 
never alludes to the real immorality of her past, save 
in a confession of shame, and that this and all the 
other references to it in the book would hardly cover 
more than two or three out of the over four hundred 
pages?” Howcan a picture of pure, clean, honorable 
men throw a dangerous glamour over anybody or any- 
thing ? 

The fact is, the charm—at least, the moral charm 
and beauty—of the book is in the story of the power of 
three good men to redeem and lift up and transform a 
woman who had gone astray. And this is accom- 
plished not on set purpose, not by preaching, much 
less by cant, but by the simple force of their manli- 
ness, their truth, and their good-will, by the silent un- 
conscious influence of their personality. ‘*‘You have 
changed me into another person—you and Sandy and 
Little Billee,’’ she wrote to Taffy, as she was taking 
herself off in pursuance of her promise never to see 
Little Billee again; here I find the great lesson of the 
book—and this whether Du Maurier meant there 
should be any lesson or not. At first a careless, 
thoughtless, winning, friendly, happy-go-lucky crea- 
ture, doing what she knew to be wrong at times and 
yet not deeply affected by it; and at last, awakened, 
conscious of herself, conscious of her person and of 


1K. U. C, in Outlook, Oct. 6, 1894. 
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shame as she had never been before, conscious and 
bitterly repentant of her wrong-doing in the past, and 
making no excuse for it, unwilling even to smoke her 
innocent little cigarettes any more, they reminded her 
so of things and scenes she now hated—a new, trans- 
formed woman. Of course, if our code of morals is 
that, if a woman commits a certain sin she is abso- 
lutely and forever lost, then must 777/éy seem an im- 
moral book to us; but if we believe that no one act 


can damn a man, or a woman either, that there are 


possibilities of good even in the worst—and surely | 
then in those who are short of that dread extreme—in 
a word, if we look on men and women in a humane, 
great minded way, or as Jesus did, then must this 
story of an awakening and deepening of the moral na- 
ture in a careless girl not only charm us by the fasci- 
nating way, the artlessness which is itself art, in which 
it is told, but move us, inspire us, and edify usas well. 
For myself, I see no blurring of moral issues in 
the book. If Trilby’s wrong-doing does not, per- 
chance, seem to us at times to be treated by Du Mau- 
rier with quite the seriousness it deserves, this is only 
in keeping with the lightness of his touch in dealing 
with every subject—love and life and even death in- 
cluded ; it does not mean that while other things are 
grave, this is not grave, in his eyes. 


“A little work, a little play 4 
To keep us going—and so, good day! ~ 
ae 
A little warmth, a little light vk 
Of love’s bestowing—and so, good night! , : 

> 

A little fun, to match the sorrow “ 


Of each day's growing—and so good morrow! 


A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! and so, good-bye!’’ “2 


In these exquisite lines that close the book what 
lightness of touch! What playfulness almost, even in 
dealing with the last and gravest theme! And yet who 
will deny the gravity of thought behind the bantering 
manner? Must a man /e// us he is serious to make us 
credit the possibility of his being so? Little Billee’s 
analysis or divination of Trilby at the outset was, it 
must be remembered, a well of sweetness, somewhere 
in the midst of it the very heart of compassion, gen- — 
erosity, and warm sisterly love, and under that—alas ! 3 
at the bottom of all—a thin, slimy layer of- sorrow — = 
and shame. One thing is not the same as another, 
bad is not good, any more than good is bad, in his 
eyes. The glory of Little Billee and of any great — 
moral nature, of one who does not with one sin core 


that he loves ei is lovely even though there 
other unlovable things that he does not love at 


uncertain. One critic says that she is pictured 
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person who “has lost her virtue and yet retains her 
innocence,” that the story is one ‘‘of a pure soul un- 
tainted by a polluted life” 1—something of course, 
confusing and dangerous. But the critic is mistaken. 
She is not a Waturkind, knowing not good and evil. 
She says in so many words writing to the Laird, ‘It 
makes me almost die of shame and misery to think of 
it; for that’s not like sitting. I knew how wrong it 
was all along—and there’s no excuse for me, none.” 
The fact is that such critics have not observed; it is 
so surprising to find even the mention of a forbidden 
theme in a respectable English novel, that they think 
of nothing else and have not even attendéd to the ex- 
act way in which it is mentioned. 

Do you mean then, I may be asked, that a woman 
can sin and be forgiven, forgiven not only to go to 
heaven or into a nunnery, but forgiven so as to be good 
for something on the earth? Yes, that is just what I 
mean. Are not men forgiven for lapses from virtue? 
And shall we say, women cannot be? Strange, is it 
not, that women themselves are most prone to say so, 
that sisterly charity is sometimes the last thing they 
think of—that they will pardon their drothers and yet 
are only too ready to leave their own sex out in the 
cold! Little Billee’s mother would not forgive Trilby 
for any practical purpose such as he had in mind, the 
clergyman would not—this is the tone of the world 
and of the religion that has been captured by the world. 
And across it all and athwart it all comes the indig- 
nant cry of Little Billee, ‘‘ What a shame, what a hid- 
eous shame it is that there should be one law for the 
woman and another for the man!” For myself I think 
it would have offended nothing but conventional stand- 


~ ards if Little Billee had married Trilby—and I can see 
no benefit for Trilby or Little Billee or his mother or. 


anybody in his mother’s interference. Dear, well- 
meaning woman that she was—no one can upbraid 
her ; and yet the best intentions, if they do not accord 


' with right and justice, do not save us or keep us from 


- 
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working injury in the world. Two lives irrevocably 
blighted—such was the result of her misguided moth- 
erly zeal. ‘‘Everything seems to have gone wrong 
with me,” Trilby writes in her last sad letter to Taffy, 
‘cand it can’t be righted ”—which does not mean that 
she was in the least sorry for her great act of renun- 
ciation or had any idea that in the circumstances she 
had done more than her duty. She seems rather to 
give another instance of that moving ‘‘ to choose sub- 
limer pain” of which George Eliot wrote—and to show 
that in those quarters where we least expect it there 


are those transcendent possibilities that make human- 


And Little Billee was never 


ity potentially divine. 
He was pleasant and sweet to 


thereafter the same. 


live with, but never the same. He dies prematurely. 


1 The Outlook (editorial). 
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She does the same—after having fallen a prey to the 
weird influence of Svengali. There is as much that is 
sad as glad in the book. It is partly the sadness of 
the tangle of things—and yet in how great measure 
the result of mischievous interference, of sacrificing 
the great moralities of life for the small, of immolating 
love on the altar of convention! Ah, to put away the 
false gods and to find the true ones in this uncertain 
world, to have the gift to find 


“Where real right doth lie, 
And dare to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye,” 


to have the instinct that can tell 


“That God is on the field when He 
Is most invisible!" 

I think Du Maurier’s book will be a contribution to 
the moral illumination of man, that all who read it (un- 
less they read with bandaged eyes) will see some things 
more clearly théreafter than they did before. 

And so whether we consider one book or the other, 
I do not think our thoughts of women will be lowered 
by them. One shows us woman in honorable rebel- 
lion; the other reveals possibilities in woman where 
they would ordinarily be discredited. Both really en- 
large woman and make her more sacred in our eyes. 


PROFESSOR GREEN’S BRIDGE. ! 
BY GEORGE M. MCCRIE, 

Dr. Carus calls Professor Green’s opinion re the 
Oxford Bridge ‘‘a conundrum,” asking what the Pro- 
fessor understands by a bridge, whether ‘‘the sense- 
image which appears in the eye, .... or that objec- 
tive something, the presence of which is indicated in 
the vision of the bridge.” This query affords, I think, 
a very fair example of that vicious duplication of the 
objective, which subject-objectivity always involves. 
There is really—for each person—but one bridge—the 
bridge each one sees and has it in his power to cross. 
But it would seem that, according to the editor of 
The Open Court, there are for each person two bridges. 
First, there is the bridge of the sense-image appear- 
ing in the eye yet seen to lie [where it is not] ‘out- 
side the body ”’—and second, ‘‘that objective some- 
thing, the presence of which is indicated in the vision 
of the bridge.”” What the ‘‘ objective something ” is, 
I cannot understand. If it be the actual bridge, then 
the ‘‘sense-image”’ is clearly superfluous. If it be 
not the actual bridge, what then is it ? 

For my own part, and as a monist, I prefer to go 
direct to the bridge—my bridge, and mine only—in 
something of the same sense as the rainbow which I 
view is mine alone, inasmuch as, owing to my position 
as observer, no one else can see it at the same, but at 


1Cf. the editorial criticism following my article ‘‘ The Barriers of Person- 
ality '’ (The Open Court, No, 371, p. 4239, and No, 371, p. 4243.) 
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a necessarily different angle. Self, again, is not the 
limitary bodily organism, it is the bodily organism 
plus everything cognised by it, which is everything. 
That we may not step out of this enclosure, is self- 
evident. 


RAINBOWS AND BRIDGES. 


A Frew days after the publication of Mr. George M. 
McCrie’s article we received an additional note, which 
we take pleasure in presenting to our readers, under 
the title ‘‘ Professor Green’s Bridge.’’ 

Professor Green’s problem is a conundrum so long 
as the meaning of the term ‘‘ bridge” remains unde- 
fined. If we understand by bridge, in-analogy with the 
many-colored rainbow, the sense-perceived image only 
and not the objective thing, no one will question the 
propriety of saying that every one who looks at the 
bridge has a bridge of his own. Every spectator has 
a rainbow of his own; or, speaking more correctly, 
every rainbow is a part of every spectator’s mind. But 
now suppose we speak with a physicist on the physical 
phenomenon which takes place before us when we see 
a rainbow, and he were to call a rainbow a great bundle 
of ether-vibrations starting from the sun and suffering 
refraction in the clouds, who would deny that there was 
but one rainbow, and that all the sense-perceived rain- 
bow-images on the retinas of spectators were only so 
many effects of those ether-vibrations? 

Every spectator has two rainbow-images,—one in 
each eye. But inherited habit and personal experience 
weld the two images into one so that a healthy man is 
unconscious of seeing things double, and double vision 
has become the symptom of a morbid condition. 

The usage of the term ‘‘light” in the subjective 
sense has been more and more adopted by both physi- 
cists and psychologists, so that the proposition has 
been made to discard the use of the term ‘‘light”’ in 
physics and limit it to the language of psychology and 
physiological psychology. But names that apply to 
objects, such as tables, chairs, bridges, houses, are, 
according to common usage, not applied to the sense- 
perceived effects of those various realities, but to the 
realities themselves. According to common parlance 
we should say that there is but one bridge, but as many 
bridge-images as there are eyes looking at the bridge, 
and as many bridge-percepts as there are minds! per- 
ceiving the bridge. 

Mr. McCrie, for his part, calls the bridge, in anal- 
ogy with the rainbow, what we should call either the 
bridge-image or the bridge-conception. His self is 
what we should call either our sense-perceived sur- 
roundings or our world-conception,—perhaps both. 
According to him, the denial of the existence of what 


i By ‘‘mind"’ I understand here the exsemzble of the psychic life of a think- 
ing organism. 


-to fashion our thoughts to suit it. 


(hs OREN GOWAN: 
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we should call the objective world is an essential part of 
monism ; he cannot understand what is meant by the 
physical ether-vibrations, the presence of which con- 
ditions the rainbow in the eye; and the bridge as an 
object independent of our sensation and perception 
is to him a redundant entity. His self is the entire 
world, but how the increase of his world is to be ex- 
plained, how his self can originate and disappear, re- 
mains a mystery. 

I may add here that the so called idealists, Berke- 
ley and Fichte, are by no means the subjectivists that 
they are generally supposed to be; that their idealism 
is due to a peculiar philosophical nomenclature, and it 
is doubtful whether any thinker has ever‘seriously de- 
nied the existence of an objective reality. If Mr. 
McCrie seriously insists upon being a subjectivist, he 
stands very isolated. 

Supposing we adopt his view that there are as 
many bridges as there are spectators of the bridge, 
and that there is nothing else than these subjective 
bridge-conceptions of the spectators, or, in a word, 
that there is no objective bridge: there would be no 
criterion of truth, for truth is the correctness of a rep- 
resentation which presupposes the existence of the 
representative image or idea and the represented ob- | 
ject. Further, there would be no connexion among __ 
the various selves, for each self would be sovereign in 
its own sphere, without any connecting link with other 
selves. A self’s conception of a thing would be the 
thing, or, as Dr. Lewins says, the ¢/ing is the ¢hink. 
Every self would be its own God and universe, and __ 
we should be astonished only at the impotente of our , 
omnipotence, for a ¢hink does not always act as we 4 
think. It possesses a nature of its own, and we have — ’ 

There is another 
strange phenomenon: Through the instrumentality of 
language one self can compare his own /hinks with 
those of other selves, and we can alter our own and 
other people’s ¢izzks so as to meet with fewer and ever 
fewer disappointments. What is that something which 
disappoints or fulfils our expectations? We call it — 
reality. According to Mr. McCrie’s solipsism, it has 
no existence. Lastly, consider the transiency of the 
various selves, for experience teaches that every indi- — ‘ 
vidual has a beginning and an end; that it is limited 
by birth and death. Existence would be nothing but. _ 
the bubbling up of innumerable empty mirages. There 
would be no preservation of the contents of our selves, _ 
and all being would be a meaningless dream. =, 

The existence of the objective world is not an idle — 
assumption which can be so easily disposed of as Mr. 
McCrie thinks. It accounts at least for the origin, — 
growth, and complications of the phenomena of the. 
self, which solipsism is unable to answer. Object and 
subject are different, yet are they inseparably one. 

. ae 
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Neither does the distinction between self and world 
constitute a dualism, nor can their identification be re- 
garded as the basis of monism. Monism (as we under- 
stand it) means unity, not singleness ; it means har- 
mony of the laws of being and conformity of all truths; 
it means that all things, our own self included, are 
parts only of the great immeasurable All of existence, 
in which we live and move and have our being. 


—- 


APHORISMS. 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


PSC. 


A worp in the head is worth two in the mouth. 


* 
* * 


There are two ways to avoid drowning in a sea of metaphys- 
ics: to be able to swim or so big you touch bottom; to be either 
very good or very clever. 

* a * 

Some people have excellent faculties and powerful imagina- 

tions, but not the knowledge to utilise these powers to advantage. 


They have a good mill, but little or no grist. 


* 
* * 
Life is like the bee; it offers bcth honey and a sting. 
* 
* * 


The only vengeance a good man desires is to have his enemies 


know that he was right. 
* 


* * 
Christianity is the kindergarten of the religion of science. 


Christ is God made easy. r 
* * 


It is better to be infidel with Christian principles than Chris- 
tian with infidel conduct. p 
x * 

If you have real faith no fact can daunt you. After Daniel 


came out of the den of lions he wasn't to be scared by a cat. 


% ts * 


It is one thing to be indifferent and quite another be be inde- 
pendent ; one to be ‘‘on the fence” and another to be on the ful- 
crum. , 

* 
. * * 
It is better to be dubious of the doubtful than credulous of 


the impossible. 


* - bd 2 
_ And yet the inconceivable is sometimes the inevitable. 
* 
* * 


What inveterate liars are the senses. A blue illusion hangs 
over us; a motionless illusion rushes below us. The eye says of 
the rainbow's hues—they are seven. Science corrects the eye for 


its chromatic aberration and tells us they are but three. 


First or last science will prove herself worthy of her name— 


known truth. 
™. * 
* * 


It is difficult, sometimes impossible, and not always desirable 
to love your enemies. If he hunger feed him, if he thirst give him 
drink. That is well enough. But if his enmity takes the shape 
of devastating the community see to it that he is put where he can 


_ eat and drink in safety—to the community. 


s+ 


a 


a 


* * * 


Some I have known so philanthropic as to love their enemies 
better than their friends, whose charity begins and stays far from 


them of their own household. ~ 


+ 
- *& . * : 
Some sorts of prejudice are justifiable. It is right to be preju- 
against prejudice,—a very different thing from being illib- 
which you ought not to be even to illiberality. 


~~ > 
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The truth always comes speaking with authority. What is 


there more dogmatic than algebra, as conceited as geometry ? 
* : * 

Bewail his fate as much as you please who struggles with ad- 
versity, and moralise over the happy tho’ humble home and the 
tender welcome and the sweet kiss at nightfall to the weary toiler, 
I tell you more men than one would think go from the bosom of 
their office where all is peace to a cold, heariless, and censorious 
family. 

* x 
If we taxed wisdom, and let each one assess himself, what a 


big revenue the State would have. 


* “ * 


The prompt man hasa right to be slow when there is no 

hurry. 
* 
x * 

Some people claim to love God who are really in love with 
themselves. The real article of love casts out fear and self and 
everything else ; but some are like the little boy, who, when asked 
if he loved his sister, said he loved Nelly ever somuch. ‘'As 
much as pie?’’ ‘‘Oh! better than pie; but—not as much as 
jelly.” 

% 
.¥ * 

Some minds require an element of mystery in their religion. 
Explain religion and you have spoiled it for them. They seem to 


feel that if it were not quite so true it would be truer. 


* 
* * 


I am fond of religion. But Ido not admire that sort which 
doubts, or is distrustful of the natural, inevitable outcome of hon- 
est inquiry. Perhaps for the same reason I never took any interest 
in a trotting-match. WhenI go to a race I don't fancy seeing 
horses at a gait not quite as fast as they could go if they tried. 


* cg x 
Who keeps no chickens isn’t worried when he sees a hawk. 
* = * 


Nothing pleases the average human being better than to get 
hold of a convincing argument for disregarding a distastful morsel 
of moral law. 


* 
% * 
Justice is Janus-faced—a devil to the evil, a God to the godly. 
* 
ca * * 


As the case is with a block of ice,—it is first ice, then water, 
then vapor, and then gases, so with thought; first a guess, then 
opinion, then fact, then principle. It is only when matter is re- 
solved into its elements and thought into principle that either be- 
comes stable. Generally, the more tenuous anything becomes the 


more enduring. ‘‘ Spirit’ is that which is eternal, 


* 
* * 


It is good Jaw that a dealer may puff his wares, but must not 
lie about them. Science is known truth, and the scientist is he 
who knows. In the science of religion shall the law fail? Shall 
the ‘‘ pious” always continue to say that which he doubts? Shall 
he forever vend goods for ‘‘all wool,” knowing them to be part 
cotton ? 

Before you purchase insist upon your right to burna shred or 
two, or even to use the microscope of honest investigation. 


* 
* * 
Scepticism is often the cloak in which ignorance masquerades. 
* 
* * 


It matters little of what material the lattice is made on which 
the vine climbs upward. 


If the vine can find the sun the rose will bloom. 


* 
x * 


Call yourself Christian, or Buddhist, or Freethinker, or what 
you will; but the result of the deeds of the body, unified in char- 
acter, are more important than the name. 


* 
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Character is soul; the flesh perishes, the several actions go 


out like candles, one by one; but the soul cannot perish. 
* yg * 

Chlorine is astifling gas, sodiuma metal; neither of any value 
as a life-sustainer. But sodium chloride (common salt) is a neces- 
sity to man. 

Nitrogen is a deadly stifler, oxygen a wild exhilarator; me- 
chanically combined in fit proportion you breathe and live because 


of the atmospheric air their union makes. 


* 
* * 


So in like manner individual characteristics must perish that 


character may live. 
eas x 
Natural selection and survival of the fittest are as potent in 
the region of ‘‘mind” asin that of ‘‘matter”; and they are equally 
potent in the region of spirit. 
* 


x * 
He who is just does not need to study logic or law. 
* 
* x 


John of Patmos adopted Christianity because he had seen 
Christ ; Job was a follower of Christ before Christianity existed 
as a fact. Epictetus was a Christian without knowing it, and 
there are ‘‘infidels” living to-day who have accepted Christianity 
by rejecting it. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Word of the Spirit. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. A taste- 
fully paper-bound booklet containing the following five sermcns : 
To the Nation ; To the City; To the Church; To the Home; and 
To the Indivicual. Interspersed between the sermons are ap_ 
propriate quotations from Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Brown- 
ing, and Mary Howitt. Mr. Jones's utterances are aglow with op- 
timism, and will afford encouragement to many despondent hearts. 
He strikes powerfully and courageously at the root of many mod- 
ern vices and wrongs, and all of us should heed his appeals. The 
book is dedicated to James and Ruth Gardner. (Chicago: Unity 
Publishing Company, 175 Dearborn St. Pages 113. Price, 50 
cents.) 


A new and unique psychological publication is announced for 
March under the title Z’ Année Psychologique, to be edited by Prof. 
H. H. Beaunis and Dr. A. Binet, with the collaboration of other 
distinguished psychologists. It will consist of four parts: the 
first giving a very complete and detailed account of the various 
works on psychology that have appeared in 1894, with diagrams, 
tables, etc., and so made as to dispense with reference to the 
scurces; the second being a bibliographical index, containing 
twelve hundred items, of all works appearing in 1894 that touch 
the histology, anatomy, and physiology of the nervous system, 
pathology, etc., etc.; the third part being a publication in full of 
the articles which are the fruit of the work of the Sorbonne labora- 
tory, of which M. Binet is the director ; while the fourth part re- 
fers to observations, experiments, new instruments, etc. The sub- 
scription price, if paid to M. Binet direct, will be seven francs per 
volume (carriage extra), but ten francs if bought separately in the 
book shops. 


Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology. Edited 
by C. Staniland Wake. (Chicago: The-Schulte Publishing Co., 
1894. Pp., 375. Price, $5.00.) This work is published at a great 
expense of time and money, and reflects much credit upon the 
editor. The International Congress of Anthropology formed one 
of the series of congresses held during the recent World's Fair in 
Chicago, and was presided over by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton and by 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, who was in charge of the government eth- 
nological exhibit. The present memoirs, with the exception of a 
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brief editorial preface, are made up wholly of the addresses and 
papers read before or presented to the Congress. The subjects 
cover a broad field, and are generally of an interesting character. 
We append here a few titles: The Nation as an Element in An- 
thropology; The Anthropology of the North American Indian ; 
Aboriginal American Mechanics; The Antiquity of the Civilisa- 
tion of Peru; Cave-Dwellers of the Sierra Madre; On Various 
Supposed Relations Between the American and Asian Races ; 
Primitive Scales and Rhythms; The Germ of Shoreland Pottery; 
The Fall of Hochelaga; The Scope and Method of the Historical 
Study of Religions; etc. Not all the papers presented to the Con- : 
gress seem to have been published, but a list of those omitted, % 
with the names of the authors, is given in the editor's preface. It 
is to be regretted that the price of the book is so high, as its con- 
tents would probably have secured it a considerable circulation 
had it been published in a cheap and popular form. ia 4 


M. Lucien Arréat, the well-known French critic, psychologist,  -_ 
and literary correspondent of 7ze AMonist, has just published a a 
delightful psychological study entitled Memory and Imagination S 
(Paris, 1895. Félix Alcan. Pages, 168. Price, fr, 2.50). Mem- - 
ory and imagination, he contends, are connected by insensible a 
gradations. More or less, we all have memory, but we have not 
all the savze memory. Also, be our calling what it may, weallof ; 
us possess some degree of imagination, but not all the same imagi- 
nation. As our images are, so is our imagination. This is the 
rule, and M. Arréat illustrates and confirms it by the examination 
of four intimately related mental types—painters, musicians, poets, 
and orators. This group alone is studied. Their images rest 
chiefly upon ‘‘perceptions.” In the two groups left unstudied, 
the images are based on symbols, as in scientists, musicians, etc., a 
and on practical notions, as in merchants, peasants, artisans, and — 
the like. M. Arréat’s researches throw much light on psychologi- 
cal theory, but are no less important on the practical side. They 
merit the attention of all educators. ML. 


We have received Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Series 1894, of the Vach- 
richten von der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. — 
Philologisch-historische Klasse. The contributions will claim the 


. 


attention only of specialists. 
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SPIRITUALISING CLAY. 
BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 

I sroop in front of the studio of Karl Bitter, the 
Vienno-American Sculptor, in New York, and watched 
a heavy dray back up to the pavement preparatory to 
delivering its load of plastic ceramic. The entire bot- 
tom of the long cart was littered with misshapen, dis- 
torted, lumps of grayish clay, which, to the mind’s 
eye, assumed all sorts of fantastic likenesses; resem- 
blances to low physical types, and to grotesque natural 
forms. 

I passed through the door, up stairs, and back into 
the great working-room, with upper air spaces open 
right up to the skylight. In a small wooden frame 
(2% x 3% feet), on the wall, I saw one of the panels 
for the front gate of Trinity Church, New York, ‘‘Cast- 
ing Down Their Golden Crowns Around the Glassy 
Sea.” It showed a thick veil rent in twain like the 
paper-covered hoop through which the equestrienne 
leaps from her running horse in the circus, and torn, 
and bulging out with the vehemence of the light from 
the Throne. The ragged rims of vapor had collapsed 
into heavy, rounded, and yet fleecy stumps of mist. 
To the right stood the angel whose voice was the 
trumpet that called. And at her feet crouched the 
lion with front paws inverted ; a picture of utterly sub- 
jugated ferocity. : 

On a small, plain throne, his arms half raised and 
extended—with no specialisation of features—majesty 
expressed by the indefinable dignity of the pose alone 
—the King sat. And around him on the margins of 
the Sea of Glass the four and twenty elders bowed 
their Kingly heads, and cast down their heavy golden 
crowns. 

I had seen the leadish, doughy, spiritless earth in 
the cart, and but a step had carried me where I had 
found it transformed into the divinest shapes of pic- 
torial art. The mystic change had been wrought by 
mind moving upon the formlessness of the damp clay. 
And I cannot tell in which transition stage this crude 
material bore the largest tribute to the transcendent 
power of the sculptor; whether in the heavy, shape- 
less masses in the cart, or in the splendid prostrate 
circle of adoring Kings. 

Nor can J help comparing that cart-load of clayey 


potentialities, to the feeble-minded children as received 
by one of the various institutions for their develop- 
ment. The transcendentalist would tell you that he 
saw many imbecile heads with faces in that motley 
dray full of clods. The microscopist would imagine 
a multi-magnified series of brain-cell likenesses. 


‘* A touch—a word—a tone half caught— 
He softly felt and handled them, 
Flavor of feeling >scent of thought— 

Shimmer of gem.” 


‘«Suppose I want to buy a dynamo, as power for 
an electric light, or for the movement of machinery,’’ 
said Dr. Walter E. Fernald (I am clothing his idea 
with my words), the Superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts State Asylum for Feeble Minded Children, at 
Waverly, Mass., ‘‘Here is one which is cheap but 
limited in its possibilities. It can only feed so many 
lights, or will only give me so much horse power. 
Here is one larger, perhaps, but not noticeably so, 
which is warranted to support ten times the circuit, 
and to develop ten times the gauge of physical motive 
energy. I examine them closely and I find the differ- 
ence of the two to consist in the complexity of their 
coils of wire. The lesser power-dynamo, with fewer 
volts, has coarser coils and fewer of them. Whereas 
the more powerful developer of energy consists of end- 
less and delicate windings and layers of wire.”’ 

It is just so with the brain of the feeble-minded 
child. Dr. A. W. Wilmarth, the former pathologist 
of the Pennsylvania Institute for Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren, at Elwyn, Pa., made one hundred autopsies, and 
in fifty per cent. of them traced the cause of imbecility 
to prenatal inflammatory disease. But otherwise he 
found no startling differences or defects in brain-struc- 
tures—or, to speak more accurately, in cell-structure. 
As a general rule the brains of idiots are smaller than 
those of the normal and are misshapen, but this is be- 
cause they are not used and is not due, in the vast 
bulk of cases, to any such thing as cranial pressure. 

The central nervous system consists practically of 
ingoing fibres from the various organs of sense, and of 
nerve-cells for receiving and retaining impressions ob- 
tained from these fibres. By some, as yet unexplained 
power, of co-ordination these cells combine these im- 
pressions and evolve new combinations of them, which 
are manifested to other individuals by impulses sent 


through a set of out-going fibres to the various organs 
of motion. 

It is possibly a prevalent misapprehension that 
small brains have been caused by small skulls. That 
the development of the former has been arrested by 
the premature ossification of the sutures of the latter. 
But this is not the case. The bony tables of the skull 
have contracted so as to fit down closely upon a nat- 
urally attenuated brain. 

Dr. W. W. Keen, of Phiedetnie. who has prob- 
ably performed more operations upon the skull for 
epilepsy and kindred affections than any other surgeon 
in America, does not regard the outcome of operations 
for the relief of idiocy pure and simple as brilliant. 
He has performed comparatively few of them, of 
course, in a general sense, and the results, as above 
stated, have not made him hopeful. Idiocy is in truth 
a vice of the whole system. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that surgical relief for idiocy is either frequently 
employed, or really promising when it is found neces- 
sary. 

What Dr. Wilmarth has noted has been a less com- 
plex structure in the originating centres in the grey 
matter, and in the connecting fibres of the brains of 
idiots. Such children have what is known as imper- 
fect power of co-ordination. They can perform rough 
labor, such as throwing a ball, or kicking a door, but 
they cannot thread a needle, or write, or pick pins out 
of a small box. In other words, they can accomplish 
one uncomplicated muscular action, but they cannot 
compass a movement depending upon the subtle by- 
play of a smaller, or greater number of muscles. This 
kind of a muscular performance is an education in 
store for them. 

Miss Camilla E. Teisen, who was formerly em- 
ployed in John Keller’s Institute for Feeble-Minded 
Children, in Copenhagen, Denmark, and who is now 
settled down as chief instructress in the Pennsylvania 
Institute at Elwyn, has very kindly answered a num- 
ber of pertinent questions which I propounded to her. 

It should be premised that in most cases of idiocy 
the moral sense and the physical senses are about 
equally deficient, and with this is joined a general lack 
of nervous and muscular co-ordination and tonicity. 
Many children have shaking, or tremulous, hands and 
feet. One instance was noted of a baby whose body 
folded up (at neck and waist) like a triple screen when 
lifted out of bed. Many such children have their in- 
stinctive power over the involuntary muscles more or 
less absent. 

One striking type of such children is the Mongolian 
(a descriptive epithet), with red eyes set far apart, a 
snout-like nose, short blunt fingers, a peculiar flatness 
of the back of the head, very poor teeth, spongy hands 
and feet, a thick tongue full of deep transverse fur- 
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rows, and a deep muffled voice. In point of fact, the 
student of ethnology will find among the pupils of a 
large institution for the feeble-minded strikingly illus- 
trative types of all the different races of men from 
lowest savagery to the very grades nearest to racial 
perfection. 

Autopsies of the brains of such children, could they 
be performed, would show probably no absence of 
cells or connecting fibres, but more or less simplicity 
of structure accompanying the more or less pronounced 
type of idiot, as the case may be. No absence of the 
media of thought, but simply a lack of development. 

Miss Teisen regards the sight and hearing of feeble- 
minded children as the senses most frequently defec- 
tive. She thinks sight the most important sense to 
develop, and that most easily developed. She feels 
assured of development in other directions as soon as 
the idea of color dawns upon the child’s mind. Accord- 
ing to her experience, the development of one sense 
is accompanied by improvement of the other senses. 
And yet exceptional cases have presented themselves 
to her notice where the development of one sense has 
seemed to leave the others stationary. Miss Teisen 
has found it impossible to reach the moral sense with- 
out a fair development of the physical senses. Im- 
provement of the physical senses has been usually 
shown to improve the habits and manners. A child 
that distinguishes sound and appreciates music will 
not be likely to howl and scream, and a child that feels 
the influence of color is far less inclined to tear its 
clothes. 

Miss Teisen makes one statement of iuniauele in- 
terest. 
est grade have perfect sight, which their minds cannot 
use. This very striking announcement opens the way 
to the question as to whether the structure of the image- 
field of sight, together with both afferent and efferent 
nervous fibres (the carriers to and from the brain) may 
not in many cases be approximately perfect, and the 
great and perhaps only des?d¢eratum exist in the original 
centres of apprehension and action—the grey tissue 
cells of the brain itself. 

As a commentary upon Miss Teisen’s views, I may 
add the very interesting statement of Dr. Fernald, 
that the reason why sound and color give-so much 
pleasure to the feeble-minded is that the simplicity of 
their brain and nerve fibre requires a greater blow of 
sense, so to speak, to affect it pleasurably. The idiotic 


child has the peculiarity (shared with it by Alexander 


the Third and the composer Bach) that he is most 
affected by loud:music. In the same way, fulness and 
force of color give the greatest pleasure to his eyes, 
such as the gorgeous crimson rose, or the serried 


stalks of full-petalled sunflowers, or huge beds of bril- - 


liant feathery chrysanthemums. 


She says that many of the children of the low- ~ 
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Dr. Fernald cares for the teeth of the Waverly 
children among his other duties, and tells me that not 
only do some such children enjoy being pricked with 
pins, but that after having one tooth extracted, with 
what would in the normal child be attendant causes of 
severe and prolonged pain, his mentally undeveloped 
patient will frequently return and beg him to extract 
some more teeth as a favor. 

It will be seen almost without my referring to it 
that mind and matter are very intimately related in 
this territory—this borderland. I have found it hard 
not to have used the words correlatively. It appears 
that perfect sensation and subtle thought are found 
accompanying complexity of brain-cell structure and 
of nerve-fibre tissue. That deficient sensation and 
imperfect brain-power are always accompanied by sim- 
plicity of nerve-fibre and of brain-structure. Can it 
not, therefore, be consistently said that absence of 
mind follows absence of brain-tissue and nerve-fibre, 
or absence of structure in such fibre or tissue? Or will 
my friends, the logicians, accuse me of confounding a 
part with the whole ? However that may be, the nearer 
we get to the roots of the raison d@’étre of imbecility, 
the more we are confronted with a state of things, 
which has, to say the least, a strong soupcon of the 
physical basis of mind. 

One of the earliest practical experimentalists in 
this interesting field was Dr. E. Sequin, father of the 
distinguished New York specialist. Early in this cen- 
tury, under his French masters, Itard and Esquirol, 
Sequin studied the mental phenomena of a wild boy 
captured in the woods of Aveyron and watched the 
dawnings of his imprisoned mind. In 1842 this bene- 
factor of the race. became an instructor in the Bicétre, 
in Paris, where he labored with superhuman patience 
to foster and develop the sparks of intellect in hun- 
dreds of afflicted pupils. The first State school in 
America was opened in Massachusetts under the man- 
agement of Dr. S. G. Howe, and another one at Al- 
bany, N. Y., in 1851. In 1856, this same Dr. Sequin, 
a political refugee, associated himself with James B. 
Richards in the management of the Pennsylvania 
School at Germantown. 

The first meeting of the movement which resulted 
in the establishment of the present Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School for Feeble Minded Children was held in 
the office of the late James J. Barclay, on February 10, 
1853. Among those present were Bishop Alonzo Pot- 
ter, Dr. Alfred L. Elwyn, Dr. George B. Wood, Judge 
G. W. Stroud, S. Morris Waln, Dr. Robley Dunglison, 
and the present secretary, Franklin Taylor. In 1853, 
the school was located in two rented houses under the 
- management and care of James B. Richards. In 1854, 
Mr. Richards carried some of the children he had in- 
structed to Harrisburg and secured an appropriation 
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of $10,000. In 1855, a property on Woodbine Avenue, 
Germantown, was bought for $16,000, and seventeen 
children moved into their new home. In 1856, Dr. 
Sequin, as already stated, was associated with Mr. 
Richards, but the institution fell into financial straits, 
and Dr. Joseph Parrish was chosen to lead ‘the for- 
lorn hope.’’ 

A second appropriation of $50,000 in 1857, by the 
Legislature, set the institution again on its feet, and 
the present site of the Central Department was pur- 
chased at Elwyn, into which the pupils were moved in 
1859. In 1861, the south wing was completed, and 
various legacies and donations pouring in during the 
following years have brought the institution up to its 
present standing and capacity. Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, 
the greatest authority in America on the treatment and 
care of this afflicted class, was elected superintendent 
and chief physician in 1863. He died on October 25, 
1893. His death was a great shock in philanthropic, 
educational, and public circles. Since his death the 
office of superintendent has not existed. The chief 
physician is Dr. Martin W. Barr, a man of wide ex- 
perience and peculiar fitness. 

The chief instructors of the mentally-deficient 
abroad at present are John Keller, of Denmark; Lip- 
pisted, of Norway; Bourneville, of France; Langton 
Dun, Shuttleworth, and Beade, of England; and Ire- 
land, of Prestonpans, Scotland. The institutions of 
the Scandinavian countries are considered among the 
most thorough in Europe. Much attention is paid to 
manual work at Thorshaug, Norway, and Mariestad, 
Sweden. The institutions at Daldorf, Berlin, Alster- 
dorf, and Hamburg are the most noted German insti- 
tutions where the education of the feeble-minded is 
carried on, although there are many small asylums in 
Germany for the relief of this class of children. In 
England the asylums at Earlswood and at Darenth and 
the Royal Albert Asylum at Lancaster are the largest 
and most noted. 

In size, administration, and general care of the 
feeble-minded the American institutes are in advance 
of those of the Old World. One distinctive feature of 
the institutions of this country is that they aim to pro- 
vide ‘‘homes” rather than ‘‘asylums”’ for the defec- 
tive. There are twenty-five schools for the feeble- 
minded in a general way, and about 100,000 imbe- 
ciles in this country. Only one-sixteenth of these 
receive education. The Pennsylvania asylum for the 
mentally defective at Elwyn, near Philadelphia, has 
the largest number of pupils—g43. Its facilities are 
also fully equal, if not superior, to those of other 
schools. Next in point of size comes the institution 
at Columbus, Ohio. California has built a school for 
an accommodation for 1,000 inmates, but it has not 
yet gathered them in. The Massachusetts State Asy- 
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lum at Waverly, under the very enlightened and pro- 
gressive control of Dr. Fernald, has 440 pupils, eight 
buildings, and an estate comprising 100 acres. 

What I have said about the causes of idiocy. and 
the sensorial and mental conditions which accompany 
it, have in themselves gone far towards an explanation 
of the method of education employed for improving 
the afflicted. Let us suppose the brain of a typical 
imbecile to be the central office of a great municipal 
telephone system, an office with the potentiality of do- 
ing an enormous and complex amount of business. 
But the rules governing the service of the various 
operators are inadequate and badly enforced, and the 
girls themselves idle and gossipy, and heedless of their 
duties. Let us also suppose, if such a thing is pos- 
sible, that the conductivity of all the innumerable little 
wires leading off and in every whither is defective to 
the last degree. 

What do we find to be the general state of affairs? 
The subscribers have to call loudly, have to shout to 
overcome the deficiency of conduction in the wires, 
and they have to keep on shouting a long time to se- 
cure the undivided attention of the operator in the 
central office, and this operator, at last aroused, has to 
raise her voice to the utmost limit in answering. And, 
owing to all the obstacles, the message which she 
sends out in some other direction is unintelligible and 
has to be repeated several times. 

It is just so with the mind of the imbecile. Its 
brain, or central office, is poorly equipped to start off 
with, and the wires (afferent nerves) connecting it with 
the external world (its subscribers), are of a low power 
of conductivity, so that the sensation which an exter- 
nal object, a sound or color, makes upon the mind is 
dim and inadequate, and the voluntary movements 
which the out-going wires (efferent nerves) excite in 
the muscles, i. e., which they bid them perform, are 
slow and faulty. 

The education of the imbecile is one requiring, 
therefore, an infinite number of repetitions of a mes- 
sage, which at the outset must be unusually sharp and 
clear and unconfusing. If it is the sight and hearing 
which are to be improved the pupil is placed in a dark 
room, and into the darkness a single ray of light is ad- 
mitted. And when this rather startling and antithesal 
phenomena has caught and riveted the child’s atten- 
tion, by repetition, a slide is passed through the beam 
of light with sharply defined forms painted or engraved 
upon it. Simple forms, too, such as the square, or 
triangle, or star. Then the names of these figures are 
clearly and distinctly and repeatedly pronounced, the 
name sounded each time the object is exhibited. This 
is, of course, an example of the necessities of an ex- 
treme case—a very apathetic and unobservant child. 
Usually it will be sufficient to exhibit objects by lifting 
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them from the table and simultaneously telling their 
names. This must be done over and over again, un- 
til the nerve-fibres and brain cells are stimulated into 
readier action and developed into fuller and more per- 
fect performance of normal functions. 

The imbecile child’s brain is improved in just the 
same way that the biceps muscles of Sandow are more 
and more enlarged. This is done by the repeated use 
of small Gumb-bells at first and then by the gradual 
substitution of heavier and heavier weights. Touch 
is the finest and most indispensable sense, as shown 
by the investigations of Darwin and other naturalists. 
So its perfection should be-the most impaired of all 
the senses of an imbecile, and this is, doubtless the 
case. As touch is, however, the sense whose defec- 
tiveness would be the most hidden from the knowl- 
edge of the observer, little is known of its condition in 
idiots. They are, however, unquestionably lacking in 
the fine distinctions of touch in the normal. 


THE QUESTION THAT HAS NO ANSWER. 
BY W. H. GARDNER. 


‘* Once we hear the hopeless—He is dead 
So far as flesh hath knowledge, all is said.’ 


If in the quiet grave we rest 

In sleep so dreamless and profound, 

That naught can vex us with a sound: 
Then death beyond all things were best. 
But who can tell us if the tomb 

“Which holds the body’s sad remains, 

Binds fast the soul within its chains 
Of deep impenetrable gloom ? 


Can no dear friend whom we loved here, 
And who loved us with perfect love, 
Come from the grave his love to prove 

And teach us what to hope or fear? 

Can no sweet voice we always miss 
Counselling ever for the right, 

Low whisper in the silent night 

The secrets of the drear abyss ? 


Can no stern warrior, who has gain’d 
A vengeful throne by spilling blood 
And striding upward through the flood, 
Show what bourne he has attained? ~~” 
Or patriots all, since Ilion’s pride, 
Obedient to o’erwhelming fate 
Met death before the Sczan gate, 
Tell wherefore they lived and died ? 


~ 


Can marble bust or pillared urn 
That give in deathless verse the praise 
Due noble dead of long past days 

Say where their heroes now sojourn ? 

Or lasting records of the past, 
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Deep graved in adamantine stone, 
To mark some chieftain of renown, 
Tell where now his lot is cast? 


‘Can the beauteous flowers that thrive 
On juices sucked up from the heart, 
To any one the tale impart 

Whether the soul may still survive ? 

Or maggots feasting on the brain, 
That wriggle through the charnel clay 
And come up to the light of day, 

The grave’s dread secret e’en explain? 


Ah no! death’s adamantine portal 

Holds fast its secrets evermore; 

And when we pass through that dread door, 
It shuts the light from every mortal. 
And though with aching brain we learn, 

The mystic lore of every age: ‘ 

And knowledge taught by seer and sage, 
The secret ne’er can we discern. 


But why the future try to scan, 
When all the present we can know 
Is that we suffer—nor can show 
From whence we came, nor how began. 
We see no cause why we should be 
Brought helpless, wailing, and alone 
Into a world unasked, unknown, 
To sink like rain-drops in the sea. 


We toil from birth to death along 
The rough and stormy path of life ; 
And if victorious in the strife 
O’er all our compeers in the throng, 
What gain we if we persevere 
With will and courage undiminished, 
If we know the race when finished 
Brings us to a common bier? 


If life to us then means the same 
As to the motes that dance a day 
In summer-sun and pass away: 
What are worth our dreams of fame? 
Life’s bitter cup why should we quaff, 
And luring pleasures all discard, 
When our only guerdon or reward 
Is at last a dubious epitaph ? 


DEATH IS SILENT, BUT LIFE SPEAKS. 

We TAKE pleasure in presenting to our readers 
Major W. H. Gardner’s beautiful poem, The Ques- 
tion That Has No Answer,” which is a thanatopsis 
worthy of careful reflexion. The question which the 
poet raises in his lines has been asked again and again 
by many earnest searchers for the truth, and it will 
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find an echo in the hearts of all those who are anxious 
about the fate of the soul after death. The pro- 
posal of the question as Major Gardner formulates it 
comes perhaps to every one of us at a certain phase of 
our development. It is, nevertheless, a wrong formu- 
lation of the problem, and if there is no answer to the 
question it is due to an error hidden in the question 
itself, and must not be attributed to an insolvable 
mystery in the nature of things. 

The error is natural and therefore quite common ; 
it is as natural as are all the various well-known sense- 
illusions, so called, in which, by a peculiar complica- 
tion of circumstances, our judgment is inevitably led 
astray. The faithful portrayal of this illusion and the 
attitude of the human heart with its eternal question- 
ing, what becomes of the soul in death, is one of the 
beauties of the poem. 

That which leads our judgment astray is the ma- 
terialistic tendency of our mind. In all our experi- 
ences and observations we are in the habit of regard- 
ing matter as the thing itself and all other qualities as 
the properties of matter.1_ Matter appears to us, and 
naturally so, as the substance of existence, and matter 
is said to Possess extension, form, color, weight, or 
force. Every quality that is not matter appears to us 
non-existent and has value only so long as it is thought 
of as being possessed by matter. A closer considera- 
tion of the nature of things, however, discloses the 
truth that matter is as much a quality as form; matter 
is as much a pure abstract as force or color; it is no 
thing in itself which is endowed with a higher kind of 
reality. That feature which we call matter, it is true, 
endures, when we consider the whole universe, in all 
changes, but so does energy, so does pure space. 
Limiting our consideration to an individual living be- 
ing, we find that matter is neither preserved, nor is it 
that feature on which the continuity and identity of 
the organism depend. The conservation of matter only 
signifies that matter is one of the most general abstrac- 
tions. But it is actually a fallacy to consider the marble 
of a bust as more real than its form. A fact is a fact ; 
a thing is or is not; and there is no degree of more or 
less of existence or of reality. It is quite true that 
one fact may be more or less valuable, more or less 
important, of greater or less concern; but then, it will 
be seen that form always takes the preference: the 
bust is all, and the marble incidental. 

After the fashion of the same logical fallacy that 
considers matter as the thing in itself and everything 
else as the properties of matter, man naturally but er- 
roneously regards his body as his self, and his senti- 
ments, thoughts, and plans as affections and passing 
dispositions of his body—as mere properties of no ac- 


1 See in the last Monzst Mr. Lester F, Ward’s article ‘‘The Natural Stor- 
age of Energy "' and the editorial, ‘‘ Mind Not a Storage of Energy.” 
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count. He who cherishes this view will naturally think 
that after death he himself is buried in the tomb. 

Socrates considers the recognition of the difference 
between body and soul as paramount. He argued that 
‘false words are not only evil in themselves, but they 
infect the soul with evil.” The body is buried, but 
‘<the soul,” he said, using the mythological terms of 
his age, ‘‘ joins the happy state of the blessed.” 

The passage reads in Phaedo, according to Jowett’s 
translation (Vol. II, p. 263), as follows: 


‘* Said Crito: And in what way shall we bury you ?” 

[Socrates replied :] 

‘‘In any way that you like; but you must get hold of me, 
and take care that I do not run away from you. Then he turned 
to us, and added with a smile :—I cannot make Crito believe that 
I am the same Socrates who have been talking and conducting the 
argument; he fancies that I am the other Socrates whom he will 
soon see, a dead body—and he asks, How shall he bury me? And 
though I have spoken many words in the endeavor to show that 
when I have drunk the poison I shall leave you and go to the joys 
of the blessed,—these words of mine, with which I was comforting 
you and myself, have had, as I perceive, no effect upon Crito. 
And therefore I want you to be surety for me to him now, as at 
the trial he was surety to the judges for me; but let the promise 
be of another sort; for he was surety for me to the judges that I 
would remain, and you must be my surety to him that I shall not 
remain, but go away and depart; and then he will suffer less at 
my death, and not be grieved when he sees my body being burned 
or buried. I would not have him sorrow at my hard lot, or say at 
the burial, Thus we lay out Socrates, or, Thus we follow him to 
the grave or bury him; for false words are not only evil in them- 
selves, but they infect the soul with evil. Be of good cheer then, 
my dear Crito, and say that you are burying my body only, and 
do with that whatever is usual, and what you think best.”’ 


A solution of the problem of immortality must not 
be expected from death, but from life. The dead can- 
not return to reveal the secrets of life, and if they 
could return they would have nothing to tell. 

The first mistake of the conception to which Major 
Gardner has given so pregnant an expression.lies in 
the first line of the poem where the poet says: ‘If in 
the quiet grave we rest.” The truth is that our soul 
shall never rest in the grave, and when a man speaks 
about himself he means his soul, not his body. ‘‘The 
tomb,” as the poet says, ‘‘holds the body’s sad re- 
mains,” but it does not ‘‘ bind fast the soul within its 
chains of deep, impenetrable gloom.” What other in- 
formation could a dead body, when it returns from the 
grave, give us but of its decay? The lesson which it 
conveys would be that we must not seek the purport 
of life in the transient but in the enduring features of 
our being. 

What is the nature of our soul ? 

Our soul is a peculiar form impressed into the sen- 
tiency of our living organisation. The events which 
are experienced in the contact with the surrounding 
world are recorded, and every trace that is left abides 
as a living memory-image, representing the respective 
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facts which their diverse forms portray. The soul, 
accordingly, is a system of sentient forms, having ref- 
erence to the various phenomena of the objective 
world. The elements of the soul are meaning-endowed 
feelings of various kinds. The variety of kind depends 
upon the difference of form of the nervous structures 
and their activities, while the meaning is that which 
sets them en rapport with the realities of the objective 
world whose impressions they bear. 

It is strange that man naturally regards the ma- 
terial in which a form has taken shape as its essential 
nature. It is true that there are no pure forms, but it 
is also true that there is no pure matter. A cubeisa 
cube, and a globe is a globe, whether it,be made of 
lead or of iron, or of gold. A statue of Zeus, stich as 
Phidias made it, is a representation of the god whether 
we cast it in bronze or hew it from marble; if we but 
reproduce it faithfully in all its smallest details it will 
be a duplicate of the famous work of Phidias. A seal 
which is impressed into sealing-wax, presents the form 
of the seal, and if the wax into which the impression 
has been made, be broken, the seal can reproduce the 
impression again and again. Nothing is lost if one 
impression is destroyed, so long as the seal is pre- 
served from which new copies can be had without diffi- 
culty. In the same way the soul-structures of the hu- 
man mind can be reproduced. The physical organism «4 
is renewed by heredity and human ideals are impressed 
into the growing generations by education. The indi- * 
vidual is a copy only of its soul structures. The copy 
may be destroyed, but all the various soul-structures, 
the soul itself, the essential character of the man, can 
be built up again in other bodies. Forms can be du- 
plicated. Says Jesus: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up,” in saying which he al- 
luded to the temple of his body. 

Whether or not and in what way the soul survives 
the body is a question, the answer to which must be 
expected from life and not from death. The grave re- . 
mains deaf to our question, and the dead give no re- @ 
ply. The ‘‘bourne” that ‘‘the stern warrior” has d 
attained, the place where our heroes ‘‘now sojourn” ’ 
and the cause ‘‘wherefore they lived and died” are 
not unsolvable problems. The victory which a hero 
won is a victory of life which continues in life; the 
hero zs the cause with which he identified himself, 
and he lives in his cause, even though he may have 
suffered death in his service to it. His body lies on 
the bier, not his ideals and aspirations, not his soul, 
not he himself. Our heroes live, and it is they which 
constitute the kingdom of heaven upon earth, and if __ 
you ask where its place is, we answer with Christ: _ 
‘It is within us.” rie 

The poet gives expression to the sad mood of resig- 
nation ; he says: 7 
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* But why the future try to scan, 
When all the present we can know 
Is that we sufter,”’ 


Is not the future disclosed more and more by our 
comprehension of the past? Does not our better 
knowledge give us information concerning the origin 
of our life from the first appearance of amceboid sub- 
stance to our present state of being, and do we not 
make plans and shape ideals to build a better and ever 
better, a grander and a nobler future? Is the future 
fate of life really shrouded by a veil that cannot be 
lifted? Science lifts the veil little by little and we can 
be fully assured that we can live for a cause which is 
worth all our sufferings, for we do not ‘‘sink like rain- 
drops in the sea.’’ Our souls are treasured up and 
form the living stones of the temple of the future ; 
our souls continue to exist in the souls of the genera- 
tions to come; they will be potent and indestructible 
factors in the evolution of the future. Life leaves us 
not without an answer, and the language in which life 
speaks is unmistakable. The poet asks: 


“Can the beauteous flowers that thrive 
On juices sucked up from the heart, 
To any one the tale impart 
Whether the soul may still survive?” . 


Let facts speak. The ultimate réswmé of science is 
the truth of evolution, which teaches that life of to-day 
is but the stored-up life of the past. The souls of our 
ancestors have not gone to the grave but continue in 
their posterity. They are preserved in the present 
generation. The experiences of al] preceding lives 
have been impressed into the race, and, so far as they 
are fitted to survive, they continue with us as a living 
part of mankind as it is to-day. We yearn for life, 
and we are anxious to insure the immortality of our 
soul. This aspiration of man may be expressed in the 
words of the poet of the ‘Song of Songs”: ‘‘Set me 
as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm”; 
and every endeavor made for progress or in the inter- 
est of discovering truth is a fulfilment of this prayer 
addressed to the God who lives in evolution ; we are 
set as seals upon the heart and as seals upon the arm 
of Him to whom we all shall be gathered together with 
our fathers, and in whom we continue to be after 
death as living citizens of the Great Spirit Empire, of 
that spiritual All-being who represents the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven which is being built up in 
the hearts of men. ae 


GOVERNOR ALTGELD’S MESSAGE. 


GovERNOR ALTGELD’s biennial message and also the biennial 
report of labor statistics have created a great deal of critical and 
even bitter comments in the daily press. We disagree with the 
Governor on several points and have the impression that his 
opinion as to the interference of federal troops and the conduct 
of federal courts, whatever just complaints it may be based upon, 
is but one side of the question: nevertheless we respect in him a 
man who honestly and manfully stands up for his convictions, and 
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is not afraid of becoming thoroughly unpopular through attending 
to what he understands to be his duty. We must consider that dur- 
ing the late railroad-strike new problems were presented in the po- 
litical evolution of our nation, which had not been foreseen in the 
laws of our country. We do not wish to enter here into details, but 
call attention only to some valuable propositions made in the mes- 
sage. Governor Altgeld has perhaps good reasons to feel offended 
at the various insults which he has received from the public press 
during his governorship, but we believe that if he had shown less 
irritation, his propositions would be more effective. Let us hope 
that the good seeds which he sows will thrive and that the time 
will come when both his honesty and ability will find ample recog- 
nition, 

Concerning the administration of justice, Governor Altgeld 
says: 

‘We borrowed our system of jurisprudence from England 
more than a century ago, when it was loaded down with absurd 
distinctions and formalities. We have clung tenaciously to its 
faults, while England long ago brushed them aside. Three-quar- 
ters of a century ago that country began to reform its judicial pro- 
cedure by wiping out all useless distinctions and formalities and 
making all procedure simple and disposing of each case promptly 
on its merits, and their appellate courts now revise cases only 
when it is shown that an actual injustice has been done and not 
simply because some rule or useless formality has been disregarded. 
As regards the administration of justice, we are to-day three- 
quarters of a century behind that country from which we borrowed 
our system. We may be great in politics, but do not yet lead the 
way in statesmanship. The whole system should be revised and 
simplified so that it will give our people more prompt and speedy 
justice and less fine-spun law.” 

As to the conditions surrounding the police and justice courts 
of Chicago, Governor Altgeld says: ‘'They are a disgrace, and 
we will not rise to the demands of the occasion if we do not devise 
some remedy for these evils. I call attention to the subject of 
permitting any officer connected with the administration of justice 
to keep fees. This is the very foundation upon which the whole 
structure of fraud, extortions, and oppression rests. No man's 
bread should depend upon the amount of business he can ‘drum 
up’ around a so-called court of justice,” 

The settlement of the labor troubles has received the Gov- 
ernor’s careful attention. He says: 

‘‘In recent years we have repeatedly had labor disturbances 
in the form of strikes and lock-outs that almost paralysed the 
country. It will no longer do to say that this is the business of 
employer and employé, for while these are fighting, innocent 
non-combatants may be ruined. The question of dealing with 
these conditions is a most difficult one, and no complete remedy 
has yet been devised. Many advocate compulsory arbitration, 
but no practical method of enforcing a decree or award in every 
case of this character has yet been found. There is, however, 
no difficulty in the way of making a compulsory investigation 
in every case, and this alone would be a great preventative as 
well as corrective. This method has been tried elsewhere and has 
worked well. Promptly ascertaining and making public the actual 
conditions in each case arouses a moral sentiment that often forces 
a settlement, and the fear of such an investigation will sometimes do 
this. I strongly urge legislation on this subject, and I would sug- 
gest that the law would provide for a new board in each case, 
allowing each party to select an arbitrator, and the two thus se- 
lected to name the third, or, if they disagree, then let the county 
judge name the third. If a permanent board was created, the 
more powerful interests would soon seek to get their friends ap- 
pointed on it, and no matter what it did it would soon lose the 
confidence of the workers and of the public, and with this its use- 
fulness would be gone.” 
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We see no reason why Governor Altgeld's proposition should 
not be acceptable to all concerned, 

The Spring Valley enterprise, which receives the Governor's 
severe criticism for the ‘‘ wolfish greed” of the Company, should 
receive a careful and official investigation, the more so as pub- 
lic excitement has subsided, and it would be possible now to make 
an impartial investigation. 

We advise both those who are friends of the Governor and 
those who are either indifferent or his enemies to read his biennial 
message. A free copy will be sent to every one who applies for it 
at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Springfield, Ill. Reig! 


CORRESPONDENGE, 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 
To the Editor of The Open Court « 

You say, ‘‘Mr. Maddock’s request [for you to define Chris- 
tianity] would be in place if I had proclaimed any intention of 
preaching Christianity." I was led to make the request by the 
following from your pen in No. 370 of 7he Open Court, page 4238: 
‘‘ There is no sense in attempting to destroy Christianity; our aim 
must be to develop it and lead it on the path of progress to truth.” 
My request, therefore, was in place, because to develop it, some- 
thing more must be disclosed—a new departure must be taken. 
From this standpoint the pertinency of the question, in its rela- 
tion to the solid place yor the feet of the assembly of science can 
easily be understood. If Christianity is the doctrine to be devel- 
oped, there must be new definitions of its principles given that 
will harmonise with those of the cosmos. 

You say, also, that ‘‘Mr. Maddock’s zeal for the name of 
truth and his hostility toward any other name that might contain 
either an aspiration after the truth, or a pretence of its posses- 
sion, implies, in my opinion, a great danger—the danger of nar- 
rowness.” My zeal for truth is such that, according to cosmic 
principles and sound logic, I cannot permit a counterfeit note to 
be called genuine; hence, if the doctrine which Jesus Christ 
preached has a true definition of its own, the theories of Calvin, 
Arminius & Co. are counterfeits. Counterfeit notes cannot be 
endorsed as genuine, because the counterfeiter stamped them 
‘«United States note”; they must have all the genuine marks upon 
them and must be made of the right material. We can ‘‘give 
credit for honest intentions to people who differ from us,” but we 
cannot allow that they are right in calling themselves Christians 
when we know that they are mistaken by the facts in the case. As 
the world is flooded with the counterfeit, there must be narrow- 
ness at the start of the genuine. The question is not what the as- 
sembly of science will permit other people to call themselves, be- 
cause it will not have any dogmatic jurisdiction over any one out- 
side of its own walls; but within its pale, logic and truth will be 
dogmatic and these will force all adherents of truth to speak of 
people just as the facts give authority. The doctrine of the as- 
sembly of science will be broad enough, and will do justice, not 
only to people who have religious aspirations, but to all mankind 
whether they have religious aspirations or not. It is plain to be 
seen, Mr. Editor, that no correct definition can be given of Chris- 
tianity, and that plain statements can de given of what Calvinistic 
and Arminian theologians have taught. How then can any one 
consistently call himself a follower of that which he knows not ? 
In an assembly where authority stands for truth and tradition for 
fact there might be a little consistency in a man calling himself a 
Christian when he is really a Calvinist; but where truth is author- 


Yin connexion with Governor Altgeld’s idea of settling labor troubles by 
courts of arbitration, we remind our readers of an article written two anda 
half years ago in No. 260 of The Ofen Court, by the publisher when discussing 
the Homestead affair, the main difference being that this proposition is more 
favorable for the strikers than that of Governor Altgeld. 
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ity he must bow to it and not be double tongued. In the language 
of Herder, according to your own quotation, if Christianity is any- 
thing definite in itself, it ‘‘must become a clear stream.” We 
must get rid of the mud. We will get rid of it by evolution’s puri- 
fying influences. While ‘‘ we cannot begin the world over again, 
but must continue the work of the civilisation at the point on 
which we stand,” we must stand upon something more than that 
upon which the teachers of the present age do, and we must also 
cut loose from the counterfeits and superstitions of our ancestry. 
How else can progress come ? While we, who are criticaliy hostile 
to ecclesiasticism, are in a continuous and natural sense a product 
of our superstitious ancestry, yet in the sense of evolution we are 
an offshoot from it of a different type, and therefore must present 
a different phase of doctrine before those who are about to follow 
where truth leads. If Goethe's personality consisted of tradition, 
he was unfit for a leader in the van of evolution. Such a one is 
not my criterion; the facts of evolution show that the traditions 
and superstitions of our ancestry are fast becoming obsolete. Our 
ancestors did not produce us; they were merely vehicles for our 
evolution, Tradition and superstition are not the parents of light 
and truth. 

It is between two stones we get the grist. Let the grinding, 
therefore, go on, and let the high grades be separated from the 


low. Joun Mappock. 
NOTES. 
We have received from distant friends some very beautiful 
presents. The Right Rev. Shaku Soyen of Kamakura sent usa 


set of pictures, artistically done in Japanese style, representing 
the deeds of bravery performed by the Japanese in the present war 
against China, and almost simultaneously we have received from 
Piofessor Haeckel two busts made of himself by Gustav Herolc, 
a sculptor of Frankfort-on-the-Main, an enthusiastic believer in 
monism and an admirer of the eminent scientist. The busts show 
Professor Haeckel in somewhat different attitudes, and one of 
them is especially admirable: but they are both full of life and 
show Haeckel’s personality to full advantage. We must confess 
that Herold’s busts compare favorably with the marble bust of the 


Roman artist, Kopf, a photograph of which has been published in 


the Haecke] Memorial. The busts arrived in a broken condition, 
but were restored to their original beauty by the hands of an 
American artist. The box sent by Professor Haeckel contained, 
besides the two busts, a very good picture of himself (6x10), which, 
for the benefit of our readers, we shall reproduce on some future 
occasion, and also a very good copy of Gabriel Max's picture of 
the Pithecanthropos Family, dedicated to Professor Haeckel. 
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A SERMON THAT MADE HISTORY. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, 

BEFORE me is a pamphlet, its paper toned by time, 
bearing this title: ‘‘ Religion and Patriotism the Con- 
stituents of a Good Soldier. A Sermon Preached to 
Captain Overton’s Independent Company of Volun- 
teers, raised in Hanover County, Virginia, August 17, 
1755. By Samuel Davies, A. M., Minister of the Gos- 
pel there. Philadelphia, Printed: London; Re printed 
for J. Buckland, in Pater-noster Row, J. Ward at the 
King’s Arms in Cornhill, and T. Field in Cheapside. 
1756.”! Samuel Davies, though canonised by his de- 
nomination as ‘‘the apostle of Presbyterianism in Vir- 
ginia,” is known to unsectarian history mainly by a 
prophetic note in this pamphlet concerning George 
Washington. This note has been often quoted, but 
in every instance that I have seen incorrectly dated, 
and deprived of some of its significance by loss of its 
connexion. It was not a part of the sermon, but a 
footnote added when the sermon was printed (1756). 
The sermon was delivered in a time of humiliation and 
panic. Braddock had just been defeated under cir- 
cumstances involving disgrace to the British and peril 
to the Virginians. ‘‘Our Territories,” cries the 
preacher, ‘‘are invaded by the Power, and Perfidy of 
France; our Frontiers ravaged by merciless Savages, 
and our Fellow-Subjects there murdered with all the 
horrid Arts of 7vdiam and Popish Torture. Our Gen- 
eral [Braddock], unfortunately brave, is fallen, an Army 
of 1300 choice Men routed, our fine Train of Artillery 
taken, and all this (Oh mortifying Thought!) all this 
by 4 or 500 dastardly, insidious Barbarians.” He 
says the Colony had been unmanned by a ‘stupid se- 
curity,” and after the disaster fell ‘‘into the opposite 
Extreme of unmanly Despondence, and Consterna- 
tion.” It is observable that at this time (August 17, 
1755) nothing was publicly known in the neighbor- 
hood of Colonel Washington (then in his twenty-fourth 
year) to relieve him of the general disgrace of the 
army whose retreat he had commanded. The preacher 
sees in the ‘50 or 60”’ volunteers before him the only 
hopeful sign. ‘‘Our Continent,” he says, ‘‘is like to 
become the Seat of War; and we, for the future (till 


1I am indebted to Mr. W. F. Havemeyer of New York for the use of this 
_ rare pamphlet, 


the sundry Zuwrofean Nations that have planted Col- 
onies in it, have fixed their Boundaries by the Sword) 
have no other Way left to defend our Rights and Priv- 
ileges. And has God been pleased to diffuse some 
Sparks of this Martial Fire through our Country? I 
hope he has: And though it has been almost extin- 
guished by so long a Peace, and a Deluge of Luxury 
and Pleasure, now I hope it begins to kindle: And 
may I not produce you, my Brethren, who are engaged 
in this Expedition as Instances of it?” It is at the 
end of this last-quoted sentence that an asterisk points 
to the famous footnote, from which in citations the 
first thirteen words are generally dropped. The whole 
footnote reads: ‘‘As a remarkable Instance of this, I 
may point out to the Public that heroic Youth Colonel 
Washington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has 
hitherto preserved in so Signal a Manner, for some 
important Service to his Country.” 

This prophetic footnote, as I have intimated, has 
lost some of its significance by quotation as part of the 
Sermon of 1755 instead of the pamphlet of 1756. For 
in that year following Braddock’s defeat not only had 
the facts showing Colonel Washington’s courage and 
skill come out, but the incompetency of British officers 
to defend the Colony (of whose frontiers they were 
ignorant) been demonstrated. For the first time the 
need of a Virginian commander was felt,—in which 
may now be discerned a first step in American Inde- 
pendence. In confirmation of this I will here insert a 
passage from a manuscript history of Virginia by Ed- 
mund Randolph, first Attorney-General of the United 
States, entrusted to my editorial care by the Virginia 
Historical Society. 

‘“‘A new arrangement of rank, which humiliated 
the provincial officers of the highest grade to the com- 
mand of the lowest commissioned officer of the crown, 
rendered his continuance in the regiment too harsh to 
be endured. He retired to Mount Vernon, which his 
brother by the paternal side, passing by his own full 
blood, had bequeathed to him. His economy, with- 
out which virtue itself is always in hazard, afforded 
nutriment to his character. But he did not long in- 
dulge in the occupation of his farm. General Brad- 
dock, who had been sent by the Duke of Cumberland, 
the commander in chief, to head the forces employed 
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against the Indians and French, invited him into his 
family as a volunteer aid-de-camp. The fate of that 
brave but rash general, who had been taught a system 
unpliant to all reasoning which could accomodate it- 
self to local circumstances and exceptions, might have 
been averted if Washington’s advice had been received. 
As it was, he, in his debilitated state, could accomplish 
nothing more than by his own valor to lead from the 
field of slaughter into security the remains of the Brit- 
ish army. Washington was now no longer forbidden 
by any rule of honor to accept the command of a new 
regiment, raised by Virginia. In his intercourse with 
Braddock, and his first and second military offices, he 
had continued to add to the inferences from his former 
conduct instances of vigilance, courage, comprehen- 
siveness of purpose, and delicacy of feeling ; and, in 
the enthusiastic language of a Presbyterian minister, 
he was announced a hero born to be the future saviour 
of his country.” 

Randolph wrote this about fifty-four years after 
Davies’s sermon was printed. It will be seen that he 
had not the preacher’s exact words before him, and 
probably the sermon had long ceased to circulate ; but 
the prophecy in it concerning Washington had grown, 
and had become a tradition. It will be seen, however, 
that Davies’s words which might have been prophecy 
in 1755 were in 1756 a declaration of public policy. 
An issue had come before the colony: the preacher 
was aiming to raise up a Virginian above the incom- 
petent officers sent over by the crown, and had to 
name his man. And such was the position and power 
of Davies at that moment that his words concerning 
the youthful Colonel could hardly fail to do a great 
deal towards the policy which fulfilled his prophecy. 
It was a tremendous lift to the youth at a critical junc- 
ture, when he might easily have abandoned the mili- 
tary career altogether, such heavy losses and humilia- 
tions had he suffered. He had indeed written to his 
brother John Augustine Washington that he would 
never again enter the army on the former terms, but was 
prepared to serve his country as a common Virginian 
volunteer. (I have not the letter by me, but it will be 
found in Ford’s Writings of Washington: 1 give its 
substance.) It was at this moment that the cheer was 
raised by the Presbyterian ‘‘ apostle.” 

Samuel Davies was not a Virginian by birth, but 
had come into the colony to propagate Presbyterian- 
ism. It was held illegal at the time, 1748, or there- 
about, to establish dissenting churches, and the im- 
pression made by this apostle’s eloquence troubled the 
lawful clergy to such an extent that an injunction was 
issued against Davies. It is a curious incident that 
it should have fallen to Peyton Randolph, presently 
first president of the Continental Congress, to defend, 
in the outset of his career, the cause of intolerance, 
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At the age of twenty-seven (1748) he had become 
King’s Attorney in Virginia, and this was his first im- 
portant case. Samuel Davies, who conducted his own 
case, pleaded the Act of Toleration. The attorney 
claimed that the Toleration Act was for England, and 
did not extend to Virginia. ‘‘Then,” replied Davies, 
‘neither does the Act of Uniformity extend to Vir- 
ginia.”” The case was sent to England for decision, 
and Davies was sustained. This triumph, together 
with his fervid eloquence, and the somnolent condi- 
tion of the colonial church establishment, made him 
the religious leader of the colony. He so excited the 
religious spirit in Virginia that even many vestrymen 
were stirred into sympathy; among others, the elder 
Madison, who, probably because William and Mary 
College had become a centre of rationalism, sent his 
son James (afterwards President) to Princeton,—a_ 
circumstance which influenced the -history of this 
country. And here I will quote again Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s manuscript, which contrasts the established 
church (his own) and Presbyterianism in Virginia at 
the beginning of the American Revolution : 

‘‘The Presbyterian clergy were indefatigable. Not 
depending upon the dead letter of written sermons, 
they understood the mechanism of haranguing, and 
have often been whetted in dispute on religious lib- 
erty, as nearly allied to civil. Those of the Church of 
England were planted on glebes, with comfortable 
houses, decent salaries, some perquisites, and a spe- — 
cies of rank which was not wholly destitute of unction. 
To him who acquitted himself of parochial functions 
those comforts were secure, whether he ever converted 
a Deist, or softened the pangs of asinner. He never 
asked himself whether he was felt by his audience. 
To this charge of lukewarmness there were some shin- 
ing exceptions, and there were even a few who did — 
not hesitate to confront the consequences of a revolu- 
tion which boded no stability to them.” ‘a 

This is the testimony of one who to the end of his — 
life remained a devout Episcopalian, as indeed did 
Davies’s disciple, Patrick Henry, who might have re- 
mained a storekeeper in Hanover had not the ‘‘apos- 
tle” settled there. Of Henry, Randolph’s nee 
says: 
‘¢ [His] enthusiasm was nourished by his partiality — 
for the dissenters from the established church. He — 
often listened to them while they were waging their 
steady and finally effectual war against the burthens _ 
of that church, and from a repetition of his sympathy s 
with the history of their sufferings he unlocked a 3 
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many of the bold licences which prevailed in the 
ligious.”’ 


_ When George Mason shad prepared his. Bill, 
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the motion of Patrick Henry, who combined member- 
ship in the establishment with a soul of dissent. 

It will thus be seen that the arm thrown around 
Colonel Washington at the age of twenty-four, the 
arm of Samuel Davies, was a powerful one. In sig- 
nalling a Virginian as hero and leader, the potent 
popular apostle unwittingly dealt the first heavy blow 
to British supremacy in that colony, and prepared the 
way for American leadership in all colonies. He was 
not animated by anti-British sentiment: his. horror 
was the danger of subjugation by a papal power, 
France: his cry was for a competent defender. 

In the State archives at Paris I lately found a letter 
written in 1776 by a French agent in America to his 
government, in which he says, ‘‘ Presbyterianism is 
the soul of this revolution.” It is remarkable how 
many of our revolutionary and republican fathers were 
inspired by Presbyterian preachers. Henry sat at the 
feet of Davies, Burr at those of the Rev. Aaron Burr, 
Madison at those of Witherspoon, Hamilton at those 
of Knox in the West Indies and Mason in New York. 
Presbyterianism had a tremendous score to settle with 
the British government. The time for settlement had 
not arrived, however, when Davies uttered his patri- 
otic sermon in 1755. He is perfectly loyal, but ar- 
raigns the moral and religious condition of the whole 
country. I conclude with a characteristic passage: 

“<O my country, zs not thy wickedness great, and 
thine iniquities infinite? Where is there a more sinful 
spot to be found on our guilty globe? Pass over the 
land, take a survey of the inhabitants, inspect into 
their conduct, and what do you see? what do you 
hear? You see gigantic forms of vice braving the skies, 
and bidding defiance to heaven and earth, while reli- 
gion and virtue is obliged to retire, to avoid public 
contempt and insult. You see herds of drunkards 
swilling down their cups and drowning all the man 
within them. You hear the swearer venting his fury 
against God and man, trifling with that name which 
prostrate angels adore, and imprecating that damna- 
tion, under which the hardiest devil in hell trembles 
and groans. You see avarice hoarding up her useless 
treasures, dishonest craft planning her schemes of un- 
lawful gain, and oppression unmercifully grinding the 
face of the poor. You see prodigality squandering 
her stores, luxury spreading her table and unmanning 
her guests; vanity laughing aloud and dissolving in 
empty unthinking mirth, regardless of God and our 
country, of time and eternity; sensuality wallowing in 
brutal pleasures, and aspiring with inverted ambition, 
to sink as low as her four-footed brethren of the stall. 
You see cards more in use than the Bible, the back- 
gammon table more frequented than the table of the 
Lord, plays and romances more read than the history 
of the blessed Jesus. You see trifling and even crim- 
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inal diversions become a serious business; the issue 
of a horse-race or a cock-fight more anxiously attended 
to than the fate of our country. You see thousands of 
poor slaves in a Christian country, the property of 
Christian masters, as they will be called, almost as 
ignorant of Christianity as when they left the wilds of 
Africa.” 

With which brave count in a long indictment I 
take leave of this historic sermon of an almost forgot- 
ten forerunner and inspirer of famous leaders. 


THE GENERAL PHYLOGENY OF THE PROTISTS.! 
BY PROF, ERNST HAECKEL. 


THE BEGINNING OF PHYLOGENY. 


TueE development of the world of organic forms on 
the terrestrial globe has not gone on from eternity, 
but had a finite deginning. For the organic life upon 
our planet could not have begun until the temperature 
on the solidified crust of the molten terrestrial ball 
had so far cooled off as to permit the aqueous vapors 
of the atmosphere to condense into /¢guid water. For 
the rise and preservation of organic life, liquid water 
is as indispensable as is the formation of those peculiar 
nitrogenous and albuminous carbon-compounds which 
we group together under the notion of plasma-bodies. 
The simplest living organism cannot subsist without a 
granule of glutinous, semifluid plasma containing li- 
quid water in the characteristic aggregate, viscid state. 


_ The condition precedent of all beginning of organic 


life on earth is the appearance at some period in the 
terrestrial history of the appropriate physical condi- 
tions, especially a moderate temperature between 
freezing and boiling point. As the organic bodies of 
nature consist of the same substances as the inorganic, 
and as they are dissolved again on their death into the 
same substances, we must assume by the law of the 
conservation of matter that the former have sprung 
out from the latter by some natural process, which pro- 
cess is archigony. 

Astronomy and cosmogony, geology and physiol- 
ogy, compel us with mathematical certitude to adopt 
the foregoing assumption, and necessitate at the same 
time a division of the history of our planet into two 
main chapters—an inorganic and an organic terrestrial 
history. The latter coincides in point of time with 
the ancestral history of the race. For we must assume 
that with the very first beginning of organic life and 
with the rise of the first living plasmic bodies, was 
begun that uninterrupted chain of ¢ransformations of 
plasmic individuals, to investigate which is the task 
of phylogeny. 

The period in which the oldest, simplest organisms 
first began the marvellous exhibitions of organic vital 
motion and transformation, is probably not different, 


1 Being Paragraphs 31, 32, 33, and 34 of the new Systema SB UERT 
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or, if at all, only remotely so, from that in which the 
earliest oceanic waves started their geoplastic play, 
and by the formation of mud laid the first founda- 
tions for the oldest Neptunian sediments of the earth’s 
crust. Hence, since the latter are called the Lauren- 
tian sediments, we may place the beginning of the 
archizoic! age, or the first principal division of the or- 
ganic history of the earth, at the beginning of the 
period in which the lowest and oldest Laurentian mud 
layers—the Hypo-Laurentian sediments—were de- 
posited. 
ARCHIGONY OR EQUIVOCAL GENERATION. 

Of the various hypothetical theories respecting the 
origin of organic life on earth, which until very re- 
cently were at fierce war with one another, one only 
has proved itself tenable and not at variance with the 
fundamental principles of modern physics and physi- 
ology ; namely, the hypothesis of archizgony or ‘‘ equiv- 
ocal generation’? (understood, be it remarked, zz a 
definite and very restricted sense). This hypothesis, 
which we hold to be the only natural one, is made up 
of the following assumptions: (1) the organisms with 
whose spontaneous generation organic life began were 
moners or probionts—‘‘organisms without organs,” 
very small homogeneous plasmic bodies devoid of an- 
atomical structure. (2) The vital powers of these 
primordial moners, which were made up of like mole- 
cules of plasma, were restricted to assimilation and 
growth ; if the growth went beyond a certain limit of 
cohesion the tiny granule was split up into two frag- 
ments (the beginning of propagation and hence of 
heredity). (3) The homogeneous plasm of this moner- 
body arose from inorganic combinations as an albu- 
minate, by a synthetic chemical process: from water, 
carbonic acid, and ammonia—possibly with the co- 
operation of certain acids—nitric acid, cyanic acid, 
and others. 

The supposition of archigony, as thus sharply de- 
fined, is the only hypothesis that explains sctentifically 
the generation of organic life on our planet. It must 
not be confounded with those varied and mostly un- 
scientific hypotheses which have been put. together 
from time immemorial under the vague designation of 
generatio eguivoca or spontanea. For our modern hy- 
pothesis of archigony, which accords perfectly with the 
latest advances of physics and chemistry, nothing is 
required save the assumption that the physico-chem- 
ical process of plasmodomy® or ‘‘carbon assimilation,’ 
the synthesis of plasma from simple inorganic combi- 
nations (water and ammonium carbonate), took place 
for the first time upon the first appearance in the his- 


1Archizoic, relating to the first life.—7>. 

2 The same as “spontaneous generation’’—the supposed origin of living 
from non-living matter.—77. 

38Plasmodomy, from two Greek words meaning the building up of plasma, 
referring to the process observable in plants,—77. 
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tory of the earth of the conditions favorable for it. The 
same process which the vegetal plasma of every green 
assimilating plant-cell daily performs under the in- 
fluence of the sun’s light, must, at some time or other, 
have begun spontaneously, when in the beginning of 
the Laurentian period the requisite physical and chem- 
ical conditions were established. This first spontane- 
ous formation of albumen did not, in all probability, 
take place in the open water of the primeval Lauren- 
tian ocean, but somewhere on its coast, where the fine 
porous earth (mud, sand, clay), afforded favorable 
conditions for some intense molecular interaction be- 
tween the solid, liquid, and gaseous substances. 

The physical conditions of life on the surface of the 
earth were at the beginning of organic life beyond 
doubt very different from what they are at present. 
The hot atmosphere of the earth was saturated with 
aqueous vapors and carbonic acid gas; solar light and 
electricity operated under different conditions from 
what they do to-day; the tremendous masses of carbon 


which were subsequently fixed by the vegetable world © 


in organised forms, then existed only in inorganic 
combinations. We may assume as very probable 
that the archizoic conditions favoring archigony lasted 
for a long period, and that accordingly moners were 
generated repeatedly by archigony at many different 
places of the earth’s surface and at many different 
times. Whether, however, these processes of primi- 
tive spontaneous generation continued in subsequent 
times, say, after in the Paleozoic era a rich Fauna and 
Flora had developed, is extremely doubtful, as is also 
the question whether, as some assume, the same pro- 
cesses are still being repeated to-day. However, even 
if the archigony of moners were constantly repeated 
to-day, the process, owing to the minute size and the 
homogeneous constitution of the archigonous plasma 
granules, would probably be inaccessible both to ob- 
servation and to experiment. 

Theoretically, the following five stages may be dis- 
tinguished in the hypothetical process of archigony: 
(1) By synthesis and reduction are produced from sim- 
ple and solid inorganic combinations (water, carbonic 
acid, ammonia, nitric acid), nitrogenous carbon com- 
pounds; (2) the molecules of these nitro-carbonates 


assume the peculiar arrangement which is-characteris- _ 


tic of the albumen bodies, in the broad sense; (3) the © 


albumen molecules, enclosed in aqueous envelopes, 


come together and form crystalline aggregates of mole- 
cules—pleons or micell ; (4) the crystalline albumi- — 
nous micellz (which are microscopically invisible) — 


? 


unite into aggregates, arranging themselves regularly 
within the same, and so form homogeneous micro- 


the plassonella grow and increase by division; and the - 
products of the division remaining united, larger indi- 
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scopically visible plasma- granules, or plassonella ; (5) 


PELE OPEN COURT. 


vidual plasma-bodies of homogeneous composition, 
moners, are formed. 


MONERS AND MICELL&. 

Moners we term exclusively those microscopically 
visible, lowest organisms whose homogeneous plasma- 
body shows as yet no trace of being composed of dif- 
ferent constituents and possesses no anatomical struc- 
ture. This last never arises except as the result of vital 
activity, and consequently could not have been present 
in the oldest living beings. Organisation is always 
the effect of the plasma-function, not its first cause. 
By archigony only moners could be produced—struc- 
tureless ‘‘organisms without organs.” 


In saying that moners are structureless, we must 


expressly add that the designation is to be understood 
anatomically and histologically only, and not physi- 
cally; that is to say, we are unable, with any of our 
anatomical or microscopical instruments, to discern 
the least difference of formal composition in the homo- 
geneous plasma of the moner body. But, on the other 
hand, we must assume theoretically that a very com- 
plicated molecular structure exists in every micella of 
it. For, chemically considered, the simplest albumi- 
nous molecule is an extremely composite formation. 
Still, those delicate structural relations, like the mole- 
cules themselves, lie far without the limits of our mi- 
croscopic observation. When we think what physio- 
logical peculiarities are imprinted in the smallest and 
simplest visible protists (bacteria, monads, etc.), we 
are led to infer some corresponding complexity of their 
chemical molecular constitution. Yet whatever that 
is, it is totally without the reach of our present optical 
knowledge. ' ; 

It is implied in this that we attribute no origi- 
nal, optically observable, fundamental structure to the 
plasma, as has been attempted in recent theories by 
the assumption of a granular or spumous! structure. 
The assumption of the modern granular hypothesis 
that the small homogeneous granules observable in the 
cytoplasm of many cells are the true elementary par- 
ticles of all cells, is as erroneous, in our opinion, as 
that of the opposed spumous hypothesis which asserts 
that the honey-combed, foamy structure visible in the 
vacuolised cytoplasm? of many cells is a fundamen- 
tal elementary structure originally appurtenant to the 
plasm. Both the granular and the spumous forma- 
tions we regard as secondary products of the plasma 
differentiation. 

Moreover, express caution is necessary, not to con- 
found the hypothetical molecular micellar structure of 
the plasma with its frame-structure, which we can ob- 


1 Spumous, foam-like. ; 

2 Cytoplasm, cellular substance, usually regarded as synonymous with 
protoplasm; in Haeckel’s terminology the plasma of the cellular Jody as dis- 
tinguished from the plasma of the cellular #ucleus, which is called karyo- 
plasm.—7r. 
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serve with powerful microscopes in the reticular plasma 
of many cells or in the free plasma-net of rhizopods. 
Of the various hypotheses that have been advanced 
regarding the minuter consistence of the plasma, we 
regard the micellar hypothesis or its modification, the 
plastidular hypothesis, as the one that comes nearest 
to the truth. According to that theory, the constituent 
micelle arrange themselves in the homogeneous plasma 
in chains alongside one another (like the Chromacee, 
Bacteria, and other protists that form threads by cave- 
nation), and these plasma filaments or micelle-chains 
form a network or framework whose meshes or inter- 
stices are filled with water. This micellar hypothesis 
explains most simply one of the most important physi- 
cal or physiological properties of the plasma — its 
‘‘solid-liquid aggregate condition” and its power of 
imbibition. We may regard the infinite manifoldness 
of the ‘‘configuration of this ideoplasm-net”’ as the ele- 
mentary cause of the infinite variety of all organic 
forms. However, this micellous plasma-framework 
lies far without the limits of our optical knowledge, 
in the simplest moners as in all other organisms. 


PLASSON AND PLASMA. 


All the active vital functions of organisms are asso- 
ciated with one unvarying group of chemical com- 
binations, called in the broadest sense of the term 
plasma-bodies. The rise of the countless different forms 
which the vegetable and animal world assumes is al- 
ways the result of the A/asticity or formative action of 
the plasma, that albuminoid w¢ro-carbonate which is 
involved in unceasing transformation and is capable 
of numberless modifications. This fundamental rela- 
tion is a special case only of the highest physical law, 
that of the conservation of substance. It is formulated 
as follows: The plasma is the active material basis of 
all organic vital phenomena ; or conversely, organic 
life is a function of the plasma. With respect to an- 
cestral history this fundamental principle may be ex- 
pressed thus: phylogeny is the history of plasmo- 
genesis. 

In the great majority of all organic bodies that can 
be subjected to direct investigation to-day, the plasma 
confronts us in many different modifications and ap- 
pears as a highly developed product of countless phylo- 
genetic molecular transformations effected in the an- 
cestors of the present organisms during many millions 
of years. This follows also from the fact that nearly 
all elementary formations with few exceptions appear 
to us as cells, that is, as plastids or elementary organ- 
isms whose plasma now consists of two essentially dif- 
ferent plasmatic substances—viz., of karyoplasm or 
nucleus, and of cytoplasm or ce//eus. The complex re- 
lations which obtain between these two main constit- 
uents of the cell-organism, and which appear most 
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prominently in the phenomena of karyokinesis! and 
mitosis? consequent upon cell division, and the al- 
most universal distribution of these constant relations 
throughout the whole plant and animal kingdom (the 
lowest forms of plant and animal life alone excepted), 
show distinctly that the differentiation of the plasma 
into nucleus and celleus, or into karyoplasm and cyto- 
plasm is extremely ancient. It probably began in the 
Laurentian period in the first stage of organic life from 
functional adaptation, and was then transmitted by 
progressive heredity to all descendants. 

This is corroborated by the fact that plastids de- 
void of nuclei still exist as independent organisms of 
the lowest rank—in the plant kingdom (Chromacee, 
Phytomonera) as well as in the animal (Bacteria, Zo- 
omonera). We must regard these as survivals of that 
most ancient Laurentian moner group which arose by 
archigony, and with which organic life on earth be- 
gan. As the absence of a nucleus in these simplest 
elementary organisms is to be regarded as original and 
hereditary, it appears appropriate to call plastids pos- 
sessing no nucleus cy¢odes, as contrasted with true cells 
or nucleate plastids. The plasma of cytodes, there- 
fore, may be appropriately termed //asson, or ‘‘for- 
mative” vital substance in its most primitive form. 
Its relation to cells may be formulated in this phylo- 
genetic proposition: when the homogeneous plasson 
of the moners first differentiated itself into the inner 
solider karyop/asm and into the outer softer cytoplasm, 
the first real (nucleate) cell was produced from the 
simple cytode. 


PITHECANTHROPOS. 

PITHECANTHROPOS (or ape-man) is the name of an 
oil-painting made by no lessan artist than Gabriel Max. 
The hand that painted one of the sweetest modern 
Madonnas has ventured to execute a more difficult 
work by presenting to us an ideal picture of the an- 
cestor of man. Reproductions have been made by 
Hanfstengel in several sizes and are now to be had 
at our art-stores. 

At first sight the picture is almost repulsive, as it 
shows a man, a woman, and a child naked and in 
apelike ugliness; but it gains on one’s imagination 
the more its finer details are studied. One is impressed 
very soon with the moral strength of this Pre-Adamitic 
family. The features of both parents indicate that the 
struggle for existence is hard, but that they are fight- 
ing the battle of life courageously and boldly. The 
odds ‘are great, but they have strength to conquer 
them. 

Gabriel Max was equal to the great task of show- 
ing man at the beginning of his career in a low state, 


lKaryokinests, a series of minute changes in the nucleus of the living cell 
when splitting up.—7™. 
2Mitosis, a subdivision of minute granular bodies in the plasma,—77*. 
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but he understood how to make us comprehend that 
he represents not the downfall to a state of degrada- 
tion, but the rise to a higher and nobler development 
of life. We can plainly see that these creatures, half 
animals, half men, contain in their aspirations the 
grand possibilities of humanity. < 

Whether or not the picture is correct in all its de- 
tails, from the standpoint of the most recent results of 
anthropology, is of small concern ; whether or not the 
hair of the woman’s head is too long, whether or not 
the thumb-like great toes are in place, whether or not 
the color of the eyes is what it most probably was 
in the average individual of those distant ages, whether 


‘or not the term alalus or speechless is applicable to 


the pithecanthropos need not concern us much; there 
is unquestionably scope enough left for suggestions of 
all kinds. This much is certain, that the artist has un- 
derstood how to portray the ancestors of man at the 
moment when their souls were blossoming out into 
that fuller mentality, which, with its intellectual depth 
and moral breadth, we call human. PSSCe 


A JAPANESE ‘TRANSLATION OF “THE GOSPEL OF 
BUDDHA.”’ 

A FEw days ago we received from the Right Rev. 
Shaku Soyen, of Kamakura, Japan, the first copy of 
the Japanese edition of Zhe Gospel of Buddha. Itisa 
handsome volume, neatly printed in Japanese-Chinese 
characters, made up, not in the old-fashioned Chinese 
style, but in a modern form according to European 
custom. As in Hebrew Bibles, the beginning is where 
we should look for the end. Two hundred and thirty- 
two pages of English text cover three hundred and 
fifty-two of the Japanese version. The copy in our 
hands has been bound in black paper, with the title 
in gold on the face and at the back of the book ; it 
opens easily at every page—a characteristic which 
our Western books rarely possess, for they close vigor- 
ously, unless they are held open with great effort, 
like the spring of a fox-trap. The preface, covering 
eight pages in Japanese, is written by Shaku Soyen, 
and from the English translation which he kindly for- 
warded us, we reproduce the following passages: 

‘‘Sakyamuni was born in India about three thousand years 
ago, but Buddhism existed long before his birth; Maté and Héran 
introduced the sacred books into China when the country was 
governed by the Gokan dynasty, but Buddhism existed long be- 
fore their introduction; Scimei! presented a Buddhist image and 
the sacred book to our Imperial court in the reign of Emperor 
Kimmei, but Buddhism existed long before this present, for Bud- 
dhism is not an invention of Sakyamuni, but the Truth of the 
world. 

‘The Truth of the world is not conditioned by time and space; — 


it is infinitely great and infinitely small; it can embrace the whole 


universe, while it may be hidden in a hair. 


1 During the reign of the Emperor Kimmei, in the year 555, A. D., the a 


of Kudara in Korea sent to Japan an envoy, bearing an image of Buddha and a 


a copy of the Sutras.—History of the Empire of Fapan, Pp. 47. 
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‘*Shintoism, Confucianism, Brahmanism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism, when considered from the standpoint of our 
Buddhist religion, are, in my opinion, but larger or smaller planets 
revolving around this brilliant sun of the Truth, though each of 
them claims to constitute a solar system of its own, quite different 
from others. For who is Confucius but another Bédhisattva that 
appeared in China; and Jesus and Mohammed are Arhats in the 
West. Some religious doctrines are inferior to and less deep than 
others, and they were all preached according to the needs of the 
time in which their founders were born; but as far as they are 
consistent with the Truth, they may freely find their place within 
our Buddhist doctrines, 

“If Brahmanism had not arisen in India, Buddhism would 
never have come into existence; if Confucianism had not taken a 
strong hold on the minds of the Chinese people, it would never 
have found its way into that empire; if Shintoism had not had its 
worshippers in our country, it would never have risen in the land 
of the ‘' Rising Sun”’; lastly, if Christ had not appeared, nor Mo- 
hammed, there would have been no Buddhism in the countries 
where those religious teachers are worshipped! For all these re- 
ligions, I make bold to say, are nothing but so many conductors 
through which the ‘‘ White Light” of Buddha is passing into the 
whole universe. 

‘The advanced state of modern science has contributed a great 
deal to make truth more and more clear, and there are many signs 
in the Western civilisation that it will welcome Buddhism. Origi- 
nating from the indefatigable researches of some Sanskrit schol- 
ars, a new interest has been excited in the West to investigate the 
Eastern literature, history, and fine arts. Since, in addition, a 
new and powerful interest in comparative religion has become 
more and more general, the time is at hand in which Western 
scholars begin to see how brilliantly our Buddhism shines in all 
its glory. This is partly shown by the results of that great event, 
the late Parliament of Religions in America, 

‘Many Buddhist scriptures have been translated, both from 
Sanskrit and Chinese, by Western scholars, and a dozen of books 
relating to Buddhism have also made their appearance, but only a 
few of them are read in our country. They are Max Miiller's 
Nirvana, Olcott's A Buddhist Catechism, Arnold's The Light of Asia, 
Swedenborg’s Buddhism, Swedenborg entered the realm of Bud- 
dhism from his deep raysticism, Arnold from his beautiful poeti- 
cal thoughts, Olcott from his mighty intellectual power, and Max 
Miiller from his extensive knowledge of the elegant Sanskrit liter- 
ature. Every one of them shines in his special department, ac- 
cording to the peculiar excellence of his genius. But as for the 
first and ultimate truth of Buddhism, I am not sure whether or 
not they have thoroughly understood it. 

- ‘Now in our country there exists the complete translation of 
the Buddhist 77ifitaka, which have been constantly read by spe- 
' cialists for at least one thousand years. But their commentaries 
having become enormously numerous and their doctrines having 
become more and more subtile, the completeness of the 77ipitaka 
which was a joyous pride to the ancients, has now caused many 
complaints among the scholars of to-day who are at a loss how to 
begin their study. Thus an eager demand for a concisely com- 
piled work on Buddhism has arisen throughout the country, which 
it is our duty to satisfy. I hope this general demand will be 
satisfied by Dr. Carus's work. 

‘The reasons why I publish this Japanese translation of 7he 
Gospel of Buddha, which has been done in a very easy style by 
T. Suzuki, a fellow of the Takubakuyen, are: 

‘“(1) To make our readers know how much our Buddhism is 
‘understood by Western scholars ; (2) to point out to beginners a 
short road of studying Buddhism ; (3) to teach the masses the life 

of Sakyamuni and give them an outline of the general doctrines 


- of Buddhism,” 
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SCIENCE AND REFORM. 


WEATHER SAINTS. 


TuE employees of our Government weather-observations often 
need the qualifications of a saint, as well as of a prophet. There 
are moralists who denounce the occasional failure of a prediction 
as a breach of contract, and rival observers who resent the publi- 
cation of the official bulletin as a personal insult. ‘' There is no 
end of complaints,” said the manager of the Pittsburg signal-sta- 
tion in an interview with a press correspondent. ‘' People rush 
in here and tell us that their thermometers showed fifteen degrees 
below zero, when three and one-half was actually the lowest. They 
talk with the emphasis of personal conviction and would lose their 
temper altogether if I should try to explain the causes of the dis- 
crepancy. The main cause is ‘calibration,’ or faulty construction 
of the mercury tube”—illustrating his meaning by two drawings, 
one representing the strictly parallel lines of a correct instrument, 
the other resembling a river that widens into a lake and again as- 
sumes its natural volume—the tube of the twenty cent thermome- 
ter that produces results the bureau cannot hope to approach. 
‘* These inequalities do the mischief,” said the observer. ‘‘If the 
tube widens at a certain point the mercury will move up and down 
slowly. If it is unduly contracted, it will show big extremes of 
temperature. The cheapest thermometer we use costs $3.50. Noth- 
ing cheaper is reliable. These people come rushing in here. Their 
thermometers show one hundred and six degrees and they are 
proud of it. Wecan't rake up a hundred. Winter brings no re- 
lief. Cheap thermometers and their owners rush to the opposite 
extreme,” Yet courteous treatment of well-dressed visitors is one 
of the principle office-rules. 


THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM. 

A few weeks ago a committee of American reformers an- 
nounced their intention to investigate the liquor problem on the 
inductive principle of inquiry, by a series of personal experiments 
and an impartial comparison of the results. The list of their mem- 
bers includes such names as Prof. F. G. Peabody, J. J. McCook, 
Felix Adler and President Low of Columbia College—the chair- 
man of the committee. The proximate object of the inquiry is the 
‘‘effect of moderate drinking,” and a widely distributed circular 
invites replies to the following questions : 1. ‘‘ Is the regular con- 
sumption of a moderate quantity of whiskey, wine, or beer con- 
ducive to the maintenance of health and working power in any 
class of men? If so, in what class, and what is the average quan- 
tity thus useful ?”—2. ‘‘ What is the quantity of whiskey, wine, or 
beer which the average man in good health may consume daily 
without special risk of injuring his health ? Does this vary in con- 
nexion with variations of age, of climate, or of occupation, and 
what are those variations ?""—Considering the frequency of desul- 
tory methods applied to the study of the drink evil, the plan of the 
proposed investigation really seemed to promise important results, 
but by a strange oversight—or, shall we say, failure to recognise 
the chief significance of the intemperance peril, the circular in- 
cludes no reference to the question which De Quincy discussed so 
impressively in his Confessions of an Opium Eater, viz., the frequent 
progressiveness of apparently harmless stimulant habits. Like the 
moderate use of opium, hashish, arsenic, tobacco, and chloral, the 
‘‘moderate drinking” of alcoholic liquors implies the risk ofa 
craving for a gradual increase of the dose—a fact explaining the 
apparent paradox that abstinence from all tonic drugs is easier 
than temperance. 


A DOOMED NATION, 

Whatever may be the temporary outcome of the Inter-Mon- 
golian war, its military record will seal the doom of the Chinese 
Empire as an independent organisation. No such odds in the 
numerical strength of belligerents were ever heard of since the 
close of the Seven Years’ War, nor such uniform success of the 
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minority since Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign. King Frederic, 
like the Japanese invaders, entered the field against tenfold odds, 
but was, on the average beaten in every third battle. And though 
Napoleon gained sixteen following victories, his force in northern 
Italy never amounted to less than one-half. of his Austrian adver- 
saries, and he was, moreover, backed by the resources of a 
country quite as rich and populous as Austria and those of her 
Italian sympathisers taken together. In 1813 he fought as one 
against five, and was not only worsted but ruined. The present 
population of the Japanese archipelago has been estimated at 
35,200,000; that of the Chinese Empire at 372,500,000,—the pro- 
portion being almost exactly that of France in her present extent, 
against all Europe combined, or of Chile against all the rest of 
South America. A nation so easily beaten, has forfeited its hope 
of peace. The result of the first Silesian war was the signal for a 
general attack upon the heritage of the Empress-Queen. The vic- 
tories of the Visigoths were followed by a mass-invasion of other 
warlike tribes, and the success of the Japanese aggressors will ulti- 
mately lead to the downfall of the South Mongolian colossus. 


JURY FREAKS. 

The occasional abuse of a time-honored institution should not 
be allowed to justify the demand for its abolishment; still it must 
be admitted that every now and then a glaring case of mis-trial 
seems to illustrate the correctness of Schopenhauer’s arguments 
for the modification of the old English jury-system. A few years 
ago a young man of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, waylaid and mur- 
dered a lawyer who had killed his father in self-defence. It was 
proved that the vendetta outrage had not been committed ina 
moment of passion, since its perpetrator had prepared its success 
by a week of daily target-practice, but the jury nevertheless en- 
dorsed the act by rejecting the plea of emotional insanity and 
acquitting the assassin on general principles. Asa natural con- 
sequence, their protegé came to regard himself a privileged per- 
sonage and recently tested the tolerance of his fellowmen by two 
additional murders, the first of them committed on so frivolous a 
pretext that only the uncommon strength of the local bastille 
saved the young bloodhound from the vengeance of the infuriated 
populace. A less tragic, but in some respects still more remark- 
able, case occurred last month in Pittsburgh, where the attending 
physician of a charity hospital was convicted on a preposterously 
absurd charge of malpractice. The plaintiff, a pauper and alien, 
had been admitted to the hospital through the special kindness of 
the commissioners, and rewarded the doctor who had treated a 
compound fracture of his thigh-bone by suing him on the plea 
that the transaction had resulted in shortening the injured leg an 
inch and a half. It was proved that the defendant had not re- 
ceived a cent of compensation, either from the patient or the 
managers of the hospital. It was also proved by compurgators of 
unquestionable competence that the result of the cure was much 
more favorable than could have been expected from a record of 
averages; yet, in spite of all these facts, and in spite of their em- 
phatic indorsement in the final charge of the court, the intelligent 
jury brought in a five-thousand-dollar verdict for the plaintiff. 


SPECIALTY LITERATURE. 

The enormous increase of the reading public within the last 
fifty years has evolved an astonishing number of ‘' specialty peri- 
odicals."" In the United States we have a Granite-Cutters’ Jour- 
nal, a Modern Crematist, a Cementarian, and an American Journal 
of Numismatics, and Dr. T. J. Bernardo, London, England, pub- 
lishes a monthly devoted to the ‘study of the proper treatment 
of feeble-minded children.” 


POSTHUMOUS HERO-WORSHIP. 
A French statesman shrewdly ascribes the recent revival of 
Napoleon-worship to the incapacity of his would-be imitators. 


GEL MOP Nine OU RA. 
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‘‘The masses,” he says, ‘‘need an ideal, and seeing nothing but 
imbecility in gorgeous uniforms all around, the vision of the vic- 
tor of Marengo in his gray battle-cloak naturally rises before their 
inner eye.” In France and Belgium there has been a simultaneous 
resurrection of Voltaire-worship, in Austria of Kossuth-veneration. 
The idea of universal progress is a very pleasant one, but it can 
do no harm to admit that in many parts of Europe the intellectual 
meteor-shower of 1775-1820 has been followed by an almost star- 
less night, in which the thoughts of men naturally turn to the 
bright memories of the past. 


VICTIMS OF NICOTINE. 


The /¢/eratewr Stevenson is supposed to have weakened his 
constitution by mental overwork, but the main cause of his pre- 
mature death was probably his excessive fondness for tobacco. 
Two years ago he already confessed that the bill of his cigar- 
dealer amounted to $450 a year, and during the*last six months of 
his life he smoked an average of forty cigarettes per day, and often 
as many as eighty in twenty-four hours. This hobby had afflicted 
him with chronic insomnia, which in turn he tried to cure, or at 
least palliate, by smoking all night, till narcosis of the brain 
brought on a sort of stupefaction and temporary loss of conscious- 
ness—for weeks his nearest approach to refreshing slumber. Dr. 
McCarthy of Liverpool warned him a year ago that he was burn- 
ing the candle of life at both ends—for in the midst of his misery 
he tried to attend to his literary labors, but he stuck to nicotine 
as the only specific for the mitigation of his nervousness. For 
similar reasons Ex-President Grant and Crown Prince Friedrich 
of Prussia felt themselves unable to adopt the advice of their 
physicians when their passion for cigars had resulted in a chronic 
irritation of the respiratory organs. 

FeELix L. Oswa.p. 
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THOUGHTS OF COMFORT. 


BY THE LATE COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. 


(TRANSLATED BY T. J. M’CORMACK.) 


MAN feels himself a complete whole, detached from 
the rest of the world, and outwardly separated from it 
by the husk of the body, which serves here on earth as 
the dwelling-place of the soul.! 

Nevertheless, I am disposed to see in this whole, 
functions, intimately connected and ruled by the soul, 
which possess independent existence. 

First, from the obscurity of birth, the body is de- 
‘veloped. Its nature is incessantly at work in the 
growth of the child, already preparing in him the abode 
of higher organs. The body reaches the acme of per- 
fection ere half the period of its duration has elapsed, 
and from its surplus-power creates new life. Thence- 
forward there is falling off and weary endeavor, only, 
to preserve its existence. 

During probably a third part of our life, namely, 
that passed in sleep, the body receives no commands 
from its mistress, but the pulsations of the heart con- 
tinue uninterrupted, the substances change, and respi- 
ration is performed—all without our willing. 

The servant, even, can vede/ against his mistress, 
as when a cramp painfully contracts our muscles. But 
the pain is the cry for succor and support, when the 
vital function of the body has lost its mastery over 
the dead matter—which we feel as the sickness of our 
vassal. 

In all, we must look upon the body as a part of 
our being, but, yet, as something alien to ourselves. 

But is not, at least, the soul, the ego proper, a unity 
and an-indiscerptible whole ? 

Slowly unfolding, reason rises to ever mene and 
higher perfection up to old age, so long as the body 
does not leave it in the lurch. Judgment expands with 
the fulness of experience, but memory, that handmaid 
of thought, disappears earlier, or rather loses its capa- 
city of absorbing new matter. Marvellous, this power 
of preserving, in a thousand drawers that open instan- 
taneously at the mind’s bidding, all that has been ac- 
quired, learned, and experienced from earliest youth ! 

1In the first draft the words follow here: ‘In spite of the intimate union 
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It is not to be denied that old age often gives the 
impression of dulness, but it is impossible for me to 
think here of a real obscurity of reason, for reason is 
a bright spark of the divine, and even in insanity the 
obscurity shows only outwardly. A deaf man, striking 
the right notes on an instrument out of tune may be 
conscious of playing correctly, whilst all around hear 
only confused discords. 

Reason is absolute sovereign; she recognises no 
authority above her ; no power, not even we ourselves, 
can compel her to assume as incorrect what she has 
recognised to be true. 

LE pur st muove ! 

The thinking mind soars through the infinite dis- 
tances of the shining stars; it casts its lead into the 
unfathomable depths of the smallest life; nowhere 
does it find darriers, everywhere /aw, the immediate 
expression of divine thought. 

A stone falls on Sirius according to the same law 
of gravity as upon the earth. Arithmetical ratios un- 
derlie the distances of the planets, the chemical mix- 
ture of the elements ; everywhere the same causes pro- 
duce the same effect. Nowhere is there caprice in 
nature ; everywhere, order. 

The orzgin of things, reason cannot comprehend ; 
but nowhere is she at variance with the law that 
regulates all. Reason and the order of the world con- 
form, one to another: they must be of the same origin. 

Though the imperfection of all created things leads 
reason into ways that depart from the truth, still truth 
is her only aim. 

Reason, it is true, comes into conflict with many 
venerable traditions. Reason objects to miracles, 
‘‘Faith’s favorite offspring” [as Goethe calls them], 
and cannot be convinced that omnipotence in attain- 
ing its ends should find it necessary to abolish in in- 
dividual instances the laws that rule nature for eter- 
nity. Yet the doubts of reason are not directed against 
religion but only against the form in which religion is 
offered to us. 

Christianity has raised the world from barbarism 
to civilisation. It has abolished slavery after centuries 
of effort, has ennobled labor, emancipated woman, and 
opened a vista into eternity. But was it the letter 
of its doctrines the dogma that produced this bless- 
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ing? Men can agree on all things except on such to 
which human powers of comprehension do not extend, 
and concerning just such conceptions men have quar- 
reled eighteen hundred years, have devastated the 
world, from the extermination of the disciples of Arius 
on through the Thirty Years’ War to the fagots of the 
Inquisition, and what has been the outcome of all these 
struggles ?—the same difference of opinion as before ! 

We may take dogmas as we take the assurance of 
a trusted friend, without putting them to the test. But 
the kernel of all religions is the morality which they 
teach, and purest and most comprehensive of all is the 
Christian. 

And yet men speak of dry morality with a shrug, 
and lay the main emphasis on the form in which it is 
given. Iam afraid that the zealot in the pulpit, who 
will persuade where he cannot convince, preaches 
Christians out of the church. 

Must not every sincere prayer, whether it be di- 
rected to Buddha, Allah, or Jehovah, reach the same 
God, save whom there is none other? Does not the 
mother hear the entreaty of the child in what language 
soever it lisps her name? 

Reason is at no point in conflict with morals. The 
good is in the end the reasonable; but acting in ac- 
cordance with the good is not dependent upon reason. 
Here the governing soul, ¢he soul of feeling, determines 
volition and conduct. To her alone, not to her two 
vassals, has God given the two-edged sword of free- 
will—that gift which according to the Writ leads to 
bliss or to damnation. 

But a trusty counsellor has been provided to us. 
Independently of ourselves, he holds his commission 
from God himself. Conscience is the incorruptible 
and infallible judge who pronounces at every moment 
his verdicts, if we will but listen, and whose voice ulti- 
mately reaches even him who has closed his heart to 
its warning, strive against it how he may. 

The laws that human society has imposed upon it- 
self bring only conduct before their judgment-seat, not 
thought and sentiment. 
exact different requirements among different peoples. 
One requires the sanctification of Sunday, another of 
Friday or Saturday. The one permits enjoyments 
that the other forbids. Nevertheless, between what is 
permitted and what is prohibited a broad field of free- 
dom is left, and it is here that conscience with more 
delicate sensitiveness lifts its voice. It tells us that 
every day should be consecrated to the Lord, that even 
legal interest wrested from the oppressed is wrong. 
In a word, it preaches ethics in the breasts of Chris- 
tians and Jews, of heathens and savages. For even 
among the most uncultured races, to whom the light 
of Christianity has not shone, the fundamental notions 
of good and bad accord. ‘They, too, denounce breach 
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of faith and lies, treachery, and ingratitude as bad. 
For them, too, the bonds uniting parents, children, and 
It is difficult to believe in the universal 
depravity of the human race, for however much ob- 
scured by crudeness and illusions, the germ of the good, 
the sense of the noble and the beautiful, lies in every 
human breast, and conscience dwells in it, that points 
out the right way. 

Is there a more cogent proof of the existence of 
God than this feeling of right and wrong which is 
common to all, than this agreement of ove law, in the 
physical as in the moral world; save that nature must 
follow undeviatingly this law, whilst it is given to man, 
because he is free, to infringe it. . 

Body and reason serve the governing soul, but they 
also assert rights of their own: they are co-determina- 
tive, and thus the life of man is a constant struggle 
with himself. If.in that struggle, and hard pressed 
from within and without, the voice of conscience does 
not always determine man’s resolutions, yet must we 
hope that the Lord that created us imperfect, will not 
demand of us the perfect. 

For hard and great is the outward pressure on man 
in his conduct, diverse are his original endowments, 
unequal his education and position in life. It is easy 
for the child of fortune to abide in the right path, and 
rarely does temptation befall him, at least such as 
leads to crime; difficult, on the other hand, is it to the 
hungering, uncultured man, agitated by passions. All 
this must fall heavily in the scales in deciding on guilt 
and innocence before the universal judgment-seat, and 
here, moreover, mercy becomes justice, two ideas that 
otherwise exclude each other. 

It is more difficult to conceive nothing than some- 
thing, especially if that something has once existed ; 
more difficult to conceive cessation than continuance. 
It is impossible that this mundane life should be a 
finality. We have not asked for it. It was given to 
us, imposed upon us. A higher destiny must be ours 
than to renew forever and ever the circuit of this sor- 
rowful existence. .Are the riddles that surround us 
never to be explained, to solve which the best men 
have labored their whole lives long ? For what are the 
thousand threads of love and friendship that bind us 
to the present and the past, if there be no future, if 
all ends with death? 

But what is it we can take with us into this fu- — 
ture? ) ; 

The functions of our mundane vestment, the body, ~ 
have ceased, the materials that even in life constantly 
change enter new chemical combinations, and the 
earth holds fast all that belongs to it. Not a grain is 
lost. The Writ promises us the resurrection of a 
transfigured body; and certainly a separate existence 
without limitation is inconceivable; nevertheless, it 
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this promise, it is likely, only the continuance of indi- 
viduality is to be understood, in contradistinction to 
pantheism. 

That reason and with it the knowledge we have 
laboriously won shall accompany us into eternity, it is 
permitted us to hope; perhaps, too, the recollection 
of our earthly sojourn. Whether that is to be wished 
for is another question. W.hat, if some time, our whole 
life, our thought and conduct should lie spread out 
before us, and we should become ourselves our own 
judges, incorruptible, merciless ! 

But above all, sentiment must remain with the 
soul if it is immortal! Friendship is based on recipro- 
city; in friendship, reason, too, is heard. But love can 
exist without being requited. Love is the purest, the 
divine flame of our being. 

Now, the Writ tells us we shall love God before 
all, an invisible, utterly incomprehensible being, who 
causes us joy and happiness and also self-denial and 
pain. Howcan we do that, otherwise than by obeying 
his commands and loving our fellowmen whom we see 
and know. 

If, as the Apostle Paul writes, some time faith is to 
be transmuted into knowledge, hope into fulfilment, 
and love only shall obtain; we may be permitted to 
hope we shall confront the love of a lenient judge. 

CreEIsau, October, 1890. © 


MOLTKE’S RELIGION. 

THERE is no thoughtful man but has tried to an- 
swer the great questions of life : ‘‘ What are we, where 
is the root of our being, and what is our destiny after 
death?” The great battle-thinker, Count Helmuth von 
Moltke, the German field-marshall who never lost a 
battle in three great wars, was a deeply religious man. 
In the last year of his life he wrote down his thoughts 
on religion, calling them 7Zvostgedanken, or thoughts 
of comfort, which he left his family as a precious tes- 
tament, embodying his views of reconciliation between 
knowledge and faith (Versodhnung zwischen Wissen und 
Glauben). How serious the venerable nonagenarian 
was in these Zrostgedanken appears from the fact that 
he worked them over several times ; he kept them on 
his desk in Creisau and read them again and again, 
improving their form and adding corrections. There 
are four complete drafts which are slightly different 
in several parts, but all of them written in his own firm 
hand-writing, and we can observe in the changes how 
he weighed every sentence into which he cast his ideas. 
We present to our readers in an English translation 
the latest version, which in style and thought is the 
most matured form of his reflexions on religion. 

In his Zrostgedanken Moltke accepted with pious 
reverence the spirit of the religion of his childhood, 
the moral kernel of which he recognised as pure and 
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nowhere in conflict with reason. But with critical dis- 
crimination he set aside the dogmas of Christianity. 
** Reason,’’ he said, ‘‘ objects to miracles, and yet our 
doubts are not directed against religion itself but only 
against the traditional form of religion.”” Hecame to 
the conclusion that ‘‘reason is unquestionably sover- 
eign ; she recognises no authority above herself; no 
power, not even we ourselves, can force her to assume 
to be incorrect that which she recognises as true.” 
And this statement was made with a conscious con- 
sideration of the irrationality of religious dogmas, for 
Moltke adds the weighty words attributed to Galileo 
when his inquisitors had succeeded in making him re- 
tract the conclusion of scientific investigation, # pur si 
MUOVE, 

Moltke’s religion is still imbued with the traditional 
dualism which represents life after death as a mysteri- 
ous existence in a transfigured body ; but he avoids any 
speculation on this subject and limits his interest to 
the thought that ‘‘our earthly life cannot be a final- 
ity; we must have a higher destiny than the constant 
repetition of the circuit of this miserable existence.” 
Moltke takes comfort in the scriptural promise of res- 
urrection, which he understands simply to mean ‘the 
preservation of our individuality.” 

We, who no longer think of heaven as a Utopia, re- 
ject the dualism implied in the conception of the soul 
as a distinct entity, but appreciate, nevertheless, the 
great General’s belief ina preservation of our individ- 
uality. Indeed, ‘‘it is more difficult” (as Moltke says) 
‘to think the nothing than the something, annihilation 
than continuation ;” 
tifies his trust, not, indeed, in the dualistic sense in 
which he understands it, but in a monistic sense which 
is free from the mystical vagaries and not less noble 
and inspiring. Science teaches us that the individu- 
ality of our soul is preserved in the following genera- 
tions. The pantheistic notion that the soul continues 
to exist after death in the same way as the energy and 
substance of the body are preserved, that it is scat- 
tered, we know not where, so as to lose its definite 
character, is wrong ; for all the individual features are 
transmitted, partly by heredity, partly through educa- 
tion by example and instruction. The soul is treasured 
up in the evolution of life. 


and the science of evolution jus- 


“And ever the appropriated gain, 
In stern heredity’s bequeathment held, 
From generation unto generation, 
Following fast, is yielded to the years," 


Life on earth does not consist of isolated souls, but 
forms one great whole which marches onward in the 
path of progress. The soul of a man is the greater 
the more it contains of the spirit of the whole which 
consists of the hoarded-up soul-treasures of all past 
generations, and not one individuality whose life has 
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been a part of this evolution can be lost. Hence Schil- 
ler’s advice : 
“Art thou afraid of death ? Thou wishest for life everlasting. 
Serve as a part of the whole, when thou art gone, it remains,”’ 

Taking a view of life which eliminates all mysti- 
cism and confines itself to purely scientific results, we 
come to the conclusion that the old dualistic world- 
conception with its religious dogmas of heaven and 
hell, God and Satan, soul and immortality are allegor- 
ical formulations of conditions that have definite equiv- 
alents in reality. When accepted literally, religious 
dogmas are self-contradictory and even absurd, but 
when understood as symbols representing ideas which 
in their abstract purity are difficult to communicate, 
we cannot deny their significance and truth. 

What is true of the dogma of the immortality of 
the soul is equally true of the belief in God. While 
no scientific man is able to retain the idea of a dualistic 
God who, in spite of the conclusions of reason, would 
overthrow by his miracles the cosmic laws of existence, 
we insist most positively on the truth that the physical 
and moral. world-order which science reveals to us in 
the formulation of so-called natural laws and which 
appears in our moral aspirations is not a mere subjec- 
tive ideal but an objective reality, which in its omni- 
presence constitutes the ultimate authority of conduct 
and is the deity after whom all the religions of the earth 
grope if haply they might feel after him and find him. 

Bae Ge 


SCIENCE OF SPIRIT. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 

Iv 1s very curious, but no one seems to think of 
‘spirit’? except either as an immaterial substantial 
shape, or as a thing so tenuous as to be a practical 
negation of all things or anything. 

Now, as it happens, in the very constitution and 
fabric of everything this principle holds good always 
and everywhere—that the more tenuous things get the 
more stable they become. 

A block of ice holds its life by the frail tenure of 
climate or condition of its environment. 

If the environment of temperature rises ever so 
little above the point of freezing it is a question of 
time only how long it will be before the solid dies. 

The block of ice becomes a bucketful of water. 

And the water becomes vapor, and the vapor in its 
turn, if the conditions serve, is resolved into its con- 
stituent gases, and the divorced elements hydrogen 
and oxygen go their several ways to coquette with 
new paramours, and form, as the fancy nature has 
given moves them, more or less enduring alliances. 

Solids, liquids, vapors, gases, elements, each after 
his kind, each fulfilling his functions; each amenable 
to his own laws of being, and each seeking always in 
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his own way a stable equilibrium through reconcilia- 
tion with that universal of which he constitutes a 
part. 

To be at peace with his environment is the constant 
effort of all that exists, from the primordial cell to 
man; from the intelligent atom to the intelligent God. 

In the great flux of forces in the universe the spirit 
of being is the meaning of its action, that which on 
this planet culminates in man, the meaning of whose 
existence consists of his factors,—motive in his voli- 
tion and result in his character. 

The spirit of volition is that which impels toa 
change of relation. This spirit is not necessarily con- 
scious ; it is not necessarily free. Inthe effort of the 
element to seek ‘‘affinity” it seems to be purely me- 
chanical ; in the endeavor of the monad, the instinct 
of the dog, and the conscience of an enlightened man 
it is found in various degrees, reaching forth towards 
that perfect condition where mechanical action gives 
invariably the most perfect result, or where choice be- 
ing free inevitably chooses the best. 

The atom is intelligent because it always chooses 
inerrantly. Whether that choice is a blind and unre- 
sisting yielding to destiny, or a deliberate balancing of 
reasons, the result, being constant, is trustworthy, and 
being trustworthy, is right. 

* The lower we descend in the scale of creation, the 
more and more absolute and inerrant becomes the 
spirit of volition, which finds apparent perfection in 
the ultimate atom. : 

The higher we rise the more and more freedom of 
volition seems to grow possible, and more and more 
choice seems to tend away from absolute right. 

Man claims to have what he calls a conscience, and 
there are some who by that assumption consider the 
human species as of a different order, as made of finer 
clay than the rest of animal creation. 

Manifestly Carlyle was nobler than a cat, Shake- 
speare greater than a dog, and Emerson more intel- 
lectual than an elephant. 

But the same spirit of volition is in all, and it is 
simply that principle which impels upward or perhaps 
compels downward, which tends towards absolute right 
or away from right. There is no such thing as the 
supernatural ; but there is high and low, good and 
evil, and the ‘‘spiritual”’ is the highest and best de- 
velopment of the natural. 


As solids, liquids and gases differ ; as solids, areas — 


and lines differ; as colors differ, so man differs from 


the brute, and the brute from the vegetable, and the ~ 


vegetable from the mineral. 

There is an ill-defined frontier always and a con- 
tinuous merger, or progression, but, each in his own 
domain, has a proper and distinct individuality. 

Intellectual or scientific right is a condition of facts 
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and their relations ; but moral right is a condition of 
relations of facts. The former is found by laborious 
investigation ; the latter by the dictates of feeling. 

There is but one right, one Truth, but there are 
the two paths to truth: the rigorous logic of reason 
and the imperial incentive of emotion. 

It is this imperial incentive in man, which, not con- 
tent or unable to execute the self-evident decrees of 
the majesty within, delegates its godlike powers to 
some creed or scheme or plan or church or system, 
and sometimes from education, sometimes from inher- 
itance, sometimes from sheer lethargy or cowardice, 
becomes the obsequious servant of credulity. 

Destiny is either tyrant or slave; man either her 
minion or her master. 

Destiny and divinity are one, except as man’s mo- 
tive submits or commands. 

To what end, then, are the rites of religion? Are 
they all futile ? 

No; religious systems are figures of thought as 
allegories, metaphors, and parables are of speech; 
they are figures for multitudes, as in common speech 
every one speaks figuratively and only seldom di- 
rectly. 

The spirit of emotion is found in that form of ex- 
pression, and those symbols which best convey to the 
individual his ideal of the eternal. 

Few there are capable of thinking abstractly, and 
yet abstract thought is the equivalent of pure feeling. 

Thought is not made for slavery; the brain is not 
an empire but a democracy. If it submits to the des- 
pot Credulity, it is unworthy of freedom. 

_ The condition.of men’s, minds on the subject of re- 
ligion is the same now as it was hundreds of years 
ago regarding physical science. 

Then authority was supreme, and the humble in- 
vestigator was the serf of custom. 

Weare yet in these matters in the era of phlogis- 
ton, astrology, and alchemy. 

. The divine right of creeds and theologies, priests, 
ministers, and books must go the way of the divine 
right of kings. 

The great central ideas of the Christian religion: 
an angry God and a vicarious atonement, are not, as 
rational thought, unacclimated to the air of philosophic 
certainty, declares, untrue ; on the contrary, they are, 
of all things of which the human mind can form con- 
ception, most supremely true. 

But they are true in a rational and scientific sense, 
not in an irrational, dogmatic, bigoted sense. 

The whole world teems with testimony of the angry 
god. He is that intolerant, implacable, unyielding 
power which nature displays whenever vexed or 
crossed. Violate what is called a ‘‘law”’ of nature 
and woe to him who violates. The earthquake, and 
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the tempest, and the avalanche; the arctic cold; the 
equatorial fever heat, the savage beast, and the venom 
of plant and serpent. These are some emissaries of 
that satanic power which lies in wait to devastate and 
destroy, and mocks when our fear cometh. 

But for every ill that nature has for us, nature has 
provided also the good; for every bane its antidote. 
Some of these specifics for evil man has discovered ; 
others remain yet undiscovered. 

The object of life and the sole legitimate, intel- 
ligible, rational reasons of living is to lessen the evil 
and increase the good, not only to replenish the earth 
by making it first arable and then fruitful, but by over- 
coming wrong, by mastering hate, by conquering na- 
ture in all those hydra-headed shapes she takes to al- 
lure us, to foil us, and to destroy us. 

From the dawn of history man has been engaged 
in this great business of subduing and overcoming. 
The more animal he is the more he devotes himself to 
the work of the animal—the sensual life, the repro- 
duction of his kind, the replenishment of the world— 
but as he advances in the path of being, as his greater 
powers, one by one, slowly, like wings, unfold, he be- 
comes prepared for better, and purer, and _loftier 
flights. The more godly he becomes the more he de- 
votes himself and his energies and talents to the sub- 
duing of the world, to the slow and sure uplifting of 
his race towards perfection, so that finally all may be, 
as they of right ought to be, in the image of God. 

In this sublime advance how seemingly futile were 
the beginnings! how slow the march! how illusory 
the aim ! how far away the end ! 

Yet science, rich with the spoils of time, can now 
show in her sacred treasure-house innumerable tro- 
phies of the past,—trophies won by bloody battles 
with savage forces of nature and with mistaken and 
misunderstanding men. 

Her armies conquering, not to plunder or to devas- 
tate, have, one by one, annexed greater and greater 
extents of territory, imposing upon these new domin- 
ions not tribute but beneficence. 

So earth has come in some few respects to blossom 
as the rose, and in all the broad dominions where the 
banner of Truth has flown the buds have bloomed of 
culture, of refinement, of dignity, and peace, and 
plenty. 

Science has either triumphed or is on its triumphant 
march in every region save one. 

The region of ‘‘ spirit,” strong in the fastnesses of 
tradition, impregnable in the multitude of the min- 
ions of ignorance refuses to welcome her legions. 

Mythology governs still, and the myth-god reigns 
supreme. 

The myth is the mental expression for the religious 
feeling of an epoch. It is the condensation of thought 
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from the warmth of emotion on the cool heights of in- 
tellect. 

The ancient Greek myth represented accurately 
the consensus of the emotions of the race in its child- 
hood. 

The Mosaic myth represents with surprising ac- 
curacy the expanding youth of mankind ; its better co- 
herence of thought, its concentration towards the per- 
fection of principle. 

This form of the myth was in full dominance over 
the Hebrew mind when a great reformer—Jesus Christ 
—came, not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it, by 
giving to it a perfect significance. 

The Christian myth, divested of all the apparatus 
of narrative, of miracle, of the supernatural, is simply 
the significance of motive. 

Far from being a negation, spirit is the one thing, 
the only thing that is infallibly destined to an immor- 
tality of existence. 

Truth may be beyond reason, but it cannot be con- 
trary to reason. 

Hate nothing but wrong, despise nothing but error, 
defy nothing but malice, and envy, and lust, and all 
other slaves of the vindictive god. So shall you in- 
evitably rise to the height and breathe the purer air of 
the universal spirit in whose likeness you are made. 

The spirit of sobriety was consistent in that ancient 
ascetic of weak stomach, loathing strong drink who 
yet for his soul’s sake made himself an inebriate in 
honor of Bacchus. 

The spirit of love is found rather in that which 
chastens than in that which indulges. And the Christ 
spirit, when we have it, shall show us clearly that the 
life and death of the God-man for the race is a type of 
perfect and perpetual character that lives and dies not 
for itself but for all. 

When all really believe what now a few do believe 
and many profess; when that belief shall have virtue 
and knowledge added unto it, and prejudice and super- 
stition eliminated from it, then life shall overcome 
death, and the Truth shall prevail. 

But this must be wrought out patiently, serenely, 
earnestly, for as man came with ignorance, so by man 
shall come wisdom; and as by man came death by man 
comes also the resurrection from the dead. 


‘“THE MODERN HABIT OF THOUGHT.”’ 


BY ATHERTON BLIGHT. 


Ir 17 is true, as Carlyle said, that the most impor- 
tant thing about a man is his religion, then the weekly 
perusal of Zhe Open Court should be our duty as well 
as a great pleasure. For where shall we find the reli- 
gion of the cultured, thoroughly emancipated ‘‘ mod- 
ern man” more clearly and admirably presented ? 
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You have been good enough from time to time to 
allot me some of your valuable space to call attention 
to one or two books or reviews bearing upon the great 
subject of your life-work, which may, perchance, have 
With 
your kind permission I should like to say a word or 
two, first, about an interesting article in the Vineteenth 
Century for December, 1894, by the Duke of Argyll, 
entitled ‘‘ Lord Bacon versus Professor Huxley.” The 
old question of the distinction between the natural and 
the so-called supernatural is the gist of the article. 
The writer says ‘‘.... he adopts and dwells upon a 
separation between what is called ‘the natural’ and 
the ‘supernatural’ which is perhaps the grossest of 
all the fallacies of modern philosophy.”’ Further on 
the Duke adds, and what he says is very significant, 
‘‘For myself I must declare that I do not believe in 
‘the supernatural ’—that is to say, I do not believe in 
any existence outside of what we call Nature, which 
is not also an existence inside of it, and even filling it 
to the very brim.” What more do we ask? Is not 
this the teaching of Dr. Carus? If the thoroughly 
orthodox Duke of Argyll will surrender the ‘‘ super- 
natural,” or, which is the same thing, include it in the 
‘‘natural,’’ the battle is won. 

But I fear that our congratulations are premature. 
The Duke would call many things ‘‘natural’’ which 
we should be obliged to rule out. Doubtless he would 
call, from his point of view, the whole miraculous ac- 
count of the birth and life of Christ as recorded in the 
Gospels, ‘‘natural.”” Even to the narrative of what 
took place after the crucifixion ; ‘‘and the graves were 
opened and many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose, and came out of the graves after his resurrec- — 
tion, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many.’’ What a mental confusion is here. Never- 
theless, let us be grateful to the Duke of Argyll for de- 
claring that he does not believe in the ‘‘ supernatural.” 
The whole article is well worth reading. 

Secondly, let me mention an important notice by 
Lord Farrer in the Contemporary Review, for June, 
1894, of Avdd’s Social Evolution. Mr. Kidd main- 
tains that ‘‘religious beliefs are essentially supra-ra- 
tional or extra-rational ; and a rational religion is a 
scientific impossibility.” To this extraordinary state- 
ment Lord Farrer replies, ‘‘... . Passing to the his- 
tory of Christianity he admits that in its earlier period, 
indeed for some fourteen or fifteen centuries, the supra- 
rational element contained in it produced a great va- 
riety of excesses and of evils. Is it fair to treat these 
as merely adventitious growths, proving only its na- 
tive vigor? Is it not quite as reasonable to conclude 
that they were the natural consequences of an essen- 
tially false and bad element in the organisation—viz., 
the subjection of human reason to the supra-rational ?” 


escaped the notice of some of your readers. 
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The whole article is conceived in an admirable vein 
and full of the spirit and tendency of Zhe Open Court. 

Thirdly, in the Popular Science Monthly for Octo- 
ber,-1894, there is, in my opinion, a very remarkable 
article by Prof. Wm. H. Hudson, entitled ‘Poetry 
and Science.” Every one truly interested in the great 
work of Zhe Open Court should read it and ponder it. 
Professor Hudson begins, ‘In his able and suggestive 
essay on ‘Cosmic Emotion’ the late Professor Clif- 
ford pointed out the significant fact that in the devel- 
opment of thought the feelings never quite keep pace 
with the intellect.”” It is quite impossible to make 
any quotations from the article—every word of it must 
be read. How clear it is now to many of us that in 
religion, which is the highest poetry, our feelings lag 
behind our intellect. Is not this the complete key to 
the orthodox position? I cannot forbear transcribing 
the closing sentence of Professor Hudson’s charming 
essay, ‘‘ The business of the poet in his capacity of 
spiritual teacher is to help us to clothe fact with the 
beauty of fancy; not to try to force fancy into the 
place of fact. Let us understand what is scientifically 
true, socially right, and our feelings will adjust them- 
selves in due course. It is for science to lead the way, 
and the highest mission of the poet is ever to follow 
in the wake, and in the name of poetry and religion 
claim each day’s new thought as his own.” 

Fourthly, in the Contemporary Review for Decem- 
ber, 1894, there is a very interesting confirmation of 
the burden of the teaching of our learned editor, in an 
article by Professor Seth, called ‘«‘A New Theory of 
the Absolute.” Allow me a quotation, ‘‘ Hegel was 
right in seeking the Absolute within experience and 
finding it, too; for certainly we can neither seek it 
nor find it anywhere else. The truth about the Abso- 
lute which we extract from our experience, is, doubt- 
less not the final truth. It may be taken up and su- 
perseded in a wider or fuller truth, and in this way we 
might pass in successive cycles of finite existence from 
sphere to sphere of experience, from orb to orb of 
truth. But even the highest would still remain a finite 
truth, and fall infinitely short of the truth of God.” 
Asareply to the so-called agnosticism of Professor 
Huxley and the unknowable of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
the whole article is admirable and very suggestive. 

Fifthly. In the Mineteenth Century for October, 
1894, there is a curious article by Prof. Max Miller, 
called «The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India.” At 
the close of the article Professor Miiller says: ‘All 
this, no doubt, is very sad. How long have we wished 
for a real historical life of Christ without the legendary 
halo, written not by one of his disciples, but by an in- 
dependent eye-witness who had seen and heard Christ 
during the three years of his active life and who had 
witnessed the crucifixion and whatever happened af- 
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And now when we seemed to have found 
such a life, written by an eye-witness of his death, 
and free as yet from any miraculous accretions, it turns 
out to be the invention of a Buddhist monk at Himis, 
or, as others would have it, a fraud committed by an 
enterprising traveller and a bold French publisher.” 
So then a distinguished scholar in a popular magazine 
tells us in the simplest way that we have ‘‘no real his- 
torical life of Christ without the legendary halo.” And 
yet what an elaborate superstructure have theologians 
built upon a foundation of little or no historical value. 
It is high time to press home in season and out of sea- 
son the modern critical, scientific Azstorical method of 
reasoning so ably upheld by Zhe Open Court. 

Sixthly. A friend of mine sent me the other day a 
deeply interesting little book by Bernard Bosanquet, 
called Zhe Civilisation of Christendom and Other Stud- 
zes, being the first volume, I think, of a promised 
‘‘Ethical Library,” published by Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., London. The chapters on ‘‘Some Thoughts 
on the Transition from Paganism to Christianity,” 
‘““The Civilisation of Christendom,” ‘‘Old Problems 
Under New Names,” and ‘‘ Are We Agnostics?” are 
as good serious and thoughtful reading as I have en- 
joyed for along time. I will give one quotation from 
“«Old Problems Under New Names,”’ ‘‘Do we seri- 
ously imagine that man’s soul, the much exercised 
mind of each separate person when most he feels his 
separateness, has become, as Mr. Swinburne tells us, 
man’s only God? Should we not run the risk of justly 
appearing ridiculous if we maintained this to be so? 
. ... The old problem of the conflict in man’s nature 
remains a fact under every new name. In the greater 
life of the world, and more especially of mankind, 
there is something which the animal individual may 
or may not make his own, a principle on which he 
may or may not lay hold, a direction in which he may 
or may not set his face. .. . But if we think that the 
will to be good grows up as a matter of course in every 
man, and maintains itself in his mind without help 
from a greater power than his, then we are in a fool’s 
paradise, and have still much to learn from the Cath- 
olic Church. ... When we read of God and sin we 
must not think complacently to ourselves that ‘we 
have changed all that.’”’ 

Those who welcome 7he Open Court every week 
with keen interest will surely appreciate this admirable 
work. 

One more book andIamdone. 4A Modern Zoro- 
astrian, by S. Laing. It has been published several 
years. If it should have escaped the notice of some 
of your readers I am sure they will thank me for men- 
tioning it. One quotation from the introductory chap- 
ter, ‘‘Science and miracle have been fighting out their 
battle during the last fifty years along the whole line, 
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and science has been at every point victorious. ... 
The result of these discoveries has been to make a 
greater change in the spiritual environment of a single 
generation than would be made in their physical en- 
vironment if the glacial period suddenly returned and 
buried Northern Europe under polar ice. The change 
is certainly greater in the last fifty years than it had 
been in the previous five hundred, and in many re- 
spects greater than in the previous five thousand.” 
All this is very encouraging and strikingly con- 
firmatory of the position so boldly taken and so nobly 
maintained by Zhe Open Court now for some years. 
Yet we must not forget that a writer in the Contem- 
porary Review at the time of Taine’s Geath warned us 
that there is a reaction setting in in France against the 
only true method of reasoning, viz.: the scientific, his- 
torical method of which the distinguished French his- 
torian was a bright light. Think of Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace with his so-called spiritualism, and Mr. St. 
George Mivart with his Zhe Happiness in Hell in the 
scientific world, and Mr. Gladstone with his /mpregna- 
ble Rock of Holy Scripture in the literary world. As a 
watchword for the new year let us always remember : 


‘Wo immer miide Fechter 
Sinken im muthigen Strauss, 
Es kommen frische Geschlechter 
Und fechten es ehrlich aus.’’ 


CANNES, January, 1895. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mathematicians may be interested in the Punktrechnung und 
projektive Geometrie of Dr. Hermann Grassmann of Halle, son of 
the famous mathematician of Stettin. The first part, twenty-eight 
pages, all we have so far received, treats of Punkirechnung, (Re- 
print from the Festschrift der lateinischen Hauptschule, Halle-Wit- 
tenberg, 1894.) 


Life in Ancient Egypt. By Adolf Erman. Translated by H. 


M. Tirard. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
Pages, 570. Price, $6.00.) A fascinating volume, elegantly pub- 
lished. It constitutes a complete compendium of the leading facts 


of ancient Egyptian civilisation, and is richly and appropriately 
illustrated. Though designed especially for the general reader, it 
will serve the purposes of historical students who have not much 
time tc spend upon the subject. The work was well received in 
German, and as it is fluently translated, and stands practically 
without a rival, should meet with equal success in English. 


Under its competent commissioner, Dr. W. T. Harris, the 
United States Bureau of Education is doing excellent work. We 
have received recently the Report of the Commissioner for the 
year 1890-1891—Vol. I, Part 1. It gives the statistics of our 
State common-school systems, interesting reports of secondary 
education in New Zealand, of education in France, Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, Italy, Corea, Hawaii, and of the systems of legal 
education in nearly all the countries of the world, with a bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. Appended is a full report of the status of 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanical arts in the United 
States. A glance at the tables of contents of Parts II and III re- 
veals the incredible amount of work that is doing in this statistical 
department of the government, and which no one seems to be 
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‘ 


Every variety of information is to be found here con- 
We may add 
that the Bureau of Education is also publishing as circulars of in- 
formation and under the title of ‘‘ Contributions to American Edu- 
cational History,” edited by Herbert B. Adams, a series of vol- 
umes ranging from two hundred to four hundred pages on the 
history of education in the different States. We have lately re- 
ceived the ‘‘ History of Education in Delaware," ‘‘ Higher Educa- 
tion in Iowa,” ‘‘Higher Education in Tennessee,” and ‘' The His- 
tory of Education in Connecticut.” The last-mentioned series is 
the work of Dr. Harris’s predecessor, N. H. R. Dawson. 


aware of. 
cerning the educational condition of the country. 


The Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics, By Baron 
Nils Posse, M G. With 276 Illustrations, and an Analytic Chart. 
Pages, 380. Price, $3.00. Baron Posse, who was a special Swed- 
ish Commissioner to the World's Columbian Exhibition, is a grad- 
uate of the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute’of Stockholm, and 
in this country at least is the most prominent representative of 
what is known as the Swedish system of educational gymnastics, 
which phrase constituted the original title of the book, now in its 
third edition. In a popular sense the new title is not an improve- 
ment upon the old. But it expresses better the nature of the work, 
the author claims. The word ‘‘kinesiology”’ means literally the 
science or art of motion, and is employed in the present case to 
denote the mechanics, effects, and classification of special gym- 
nastic exercises. Its subject-matter has remained the same; for, 
according to the author, Swedish gymnastics, as initiated by Ling, 
having been derived scientifically from mechanics, anatomy, phys- 
iology, and psychology, and subjected to the rigorous scrutiny 
of scientists all over the world, mzst de, and is par excellence, the 
basis of all rational gymnastics. In this sense it is opposed to the 
eclectic school which takes from all and is worse than none. The 
views of Baron Posse seem to be in accord with physiological and 
anatomical theory and not at variance with commonsense. They 
have the advantage of being founded on scientific principles, which 
is an exceedingly rare quality in this field, and are stated in 
simple and clear terms. The illustrations are profuse and self- 
explanatory. A useful appendix, charts, and glossary are ap- 
pended. (Boston, 1894, Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk St.) 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
BY F. M. HOLLAND. 

No MAN died more characteristically. There stood 
“the Douglass in his hall,” ready to go and lecture to 
the people whom he did much to free, and talking 
with such interest, about the suffragists, who had that 
day escorted him to their platform, as an honored 
pioneer, that when he dropped on his knees and clasped 
his hands, his wife thought it was only such mimicry 
as had always been his delight. He had passed away 
without pain, before she realised her loss. 

He was busy to the last in plans for elevating the 
colored race; and none of his speeches, printed re- 
cently, came so plainly from his heart as the address, 
at the Tuskegee Commencement in 1892, when he re- 
minded his hearers that they had not been so liberally 
dealt with at emancipation as the Russian serfs, and 
added, ‘‘ Even the Israelites were better off than we. 
When they left Egypt, God told them to spoil the 
Egyptians ; and I believe the Jews have been in the 
jewelry business ever since.” He went on to say, ‘‘Get 
knowledge, then, and make money. Learn trades as 
you are doing here. Aristotle and Pericles are all 
right ; get all that, too; but get money besides, and 
plenty of it.” . . . .‘* You commune with the soil here. 
The earth has no prejudice against color.”’. . . . ‘Well, 
goon, I sha’n’t be with youlong. You have heights to 
ascend, breadths to fill, such as I never could, and 
never can.” The protest against lynching, published 
soon after in the Worth American Review, shows the 
fire and force of his best work. That same year, 1892, 
he took particular pleasure in showing his visitors a 
portrait of ‘the Afro Australian pugilist,”’ Peter Jack- 
son, adding, ‘‘I consider him one of the best mission- 
aries abroad.”’ 

His devotion to a race still deeply wronged did not 
hinder his playing the fiddle to his guests, or telling 
how fond he was even then of Victor Hugo and Du- 
mas, Scott, Burns, Longfellow, and Whittier. His 
memory of slavery was not so bitter as to hinder his 
getting a clerkship at , Washington, in 1890, for his 
master’s daughter. His interest in woman suffrage, 
for which he was one of the earliest agitators, con- 
tinued so intense, that it is said to have hastened his 
death ; and Mrs. Stanton says, ‘‘ He was the only man 
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I ever knew who understood the degradation of dis- 
franchisement for women.” 

His last letter to me spoke thus of a period in his 
life which has been sadly misunderstood, ‘‘ When I 
believed the non-voting theory of Mr. Garrison, I was 
a Garrisonian indeed and in truth. I was loyal and 
faithful at all points ; and when I ceased to believe as 
he did, I frankly and modestly told him so in open 
convention. The first remark with which my state- 
ment was met by Mr. Garrison was this, ‘There is 
roguery, somewhere.’ There was no mistaking the 
meaning of that remark; and coming from any one 
else, it would have been resented on the spot.” .... 
‘«My reverence for Mr. Garrison surpassed that for 
any one then living ; but my own soul was more to 
me than any man. I passed by the insulting remark, 
and went on to give the reasons for the change in my 
opinions. What these reasons were you already know.” 
.... ‘I do not think that the grand, old anti-slavery 
pioneer went to his grave, thinking there was any 
‘roguery’in me. If he did, I was not alone in this 
bad opinion of his. No man, who ever quitted the 
Garrisonian denomination, was permitted to leave 
without a doubt being cast upon his honesty. That 
was one of the Liberator’s weapons of war; and it 
was a weapon which never rusted for want of using. 
There are spots on the sun ; but it shines for all that; 
and Garrison with all his harshness of judgment is Gar- 
rison still, and one of the best men of mothers born.”’ 

In the presidential campaign that year, Mr. Doug- 
lass held, as he had always done, that it was not only 
the duty but the interest of the Republicans to make 
protection of the colored race their foremost issue. 
He was sagacious enough to admit, after Mr. Cleve- 
land’s election, that the country was not going to ruin, 
and that there was not likely to be ‘‘any marked and 
visible difference”’ in the condition of colored people 
at the South. He also predicted that there would not 
be much change in the tariff. His superiority to po- 
litical prejudice is shown by a fact, stated thus in the 
New York Lvening Post : 


‘In March, 1894, Caesar Celso Moreno sent to Frederick 
Douglass a copy of a circular he had issued in behalf of the native 
Hawaiians in their resistance to the aggressions of the whites. It 
drew forth the following letter from Mr. Douglass: 
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‘* My DEAR SiR: I have duly received your pamphlet on the 
Hawaiian question, and, though much in a hurry in preparing to 
leave town, I must stop to thank you for this, as I think, valuable 
contribution to the cause of truth and justice. It is my opinion 
that but for the unwarrantable intermeddling of our citizens Queen 
Liliuokalani would now be on the throne. The stories afloat in- 
tended to blacken the character of the Queen do not deceive me. 
The device is an old one, and has been used with skill and effect 
ever since Caleb and Joshua saw the grapes of Canaan. We are 
the Jews of modern times, and when we want the lands of other 
people, such people are guilty of every species of abomination and 
are not fit to live. In our conduct to-day we are but repeating our 
treatment towards Mexico in the case of Texas. Our citizens 
settled in Texas under promise of obedience to the laws of Mexico, 
but as soon as they were strong enough they revolted and set upa 
government for themselves to be ultimately added to the United 
States. In whatever else President Cleveland may have erred, 
history will credit his motion and commend the object he has aimed 
to accomplish. I am Republican, but I am not a ‘Republican 
right or wrong.’ ”’ 

A painful struggle, between loyalty to his party and 
duty to himself, is recorded in the articles which he 
published in the Worth American Review, in Septem- 
ber and October, 1891, after resigning his position as 
Minister in Hayti. The premature termination of his 
service there was not due to any fault of his, or any 
dissatisfaction among the Haytians. They trusted and 
honored him from the first; and he was followed into 
retirement by their invitation to represent them as 
Commissioner at the World’s Fair. When the anni- 
versary of their declaration of independence was cele- 
brated on January 2, 1893, by the dedication of their 
pavilion at Chicago, he took the lead at the ceremony. 
That same day he delivered a lecture in which he gave 
this explanation of the unwillingness of Hayti to cede 
what he calls her Gibralter to this country, even at his 
request: ‘‘Hayti is black; and we have not yet for- 
given Hayti for being black, or forgiven the Almighty 
for making her black.” He exulted in the progress 
she is making, and told how much she did, to show 
that the colored race is not fit for slavery, by conquer- 
ing her own independence from Napoleon. 

Among other incidents of his long visit to Chicago 
was. his playing the fiddle and dancing the Virginia 
reel at the opening of the New England Log Cabin. 
He was the orator on ‘‘Colored American Day,” 
August 25; and he did much to make it a success by 
persuading his people to disregard the foolish advice, 
that they should show their indignation at many wrongs 
by staying away. 

They showed their gratitude for fifty-four years of 
constant labor, for their emancipation and enlighten- 
ment, by the almost unmanageable crowds which 
poured through the Methodist Church, the largest 
colored one in Washington, on Monday, February 25. 
Prominent among the decorations was an imposing 
medallion of roses, orchids, and palms, presented by 
the Haytian legation as a tribute from the black Re- 
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public. The mayor and aldermen of Rochester, New 
York, where Mr. Douglass had once lived in neglect, 
stood next morning in the dense crowd, which had 
gathered to escort his body to the Central Presbyterian 
Church; and four ex-mayors were among the honorary 
pall bearers. The address was delivered by the Uni- 
tarian pastor, the Rev. W. C. Gannett, who, like Doug- 
lass, is a free religionist; and the last rites were in 
Mount Hope Cemetery. 

His name was taken from that of the noble fugitive 
in ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.”’ We are reminded of the 
grand scene between another Douglas and Marmion, 
when we read what our orator did in London. He 
had made such a powerful speech that noblemen were 
crowding to shake hands with him. With them came 
an eminent clergyman from America; but Douglass 
stepped back, drew himself up to his full height, over 
six feet, and said: ‘‘No, sir; if we had met thus in 
Brooklyn, you would never have dared to take my 
hand; and you shall not do it here.” This was in 
1846, when his position in America had been that of 
Shakespeare’s Douglas, 

“ Confident against the world in arms.”’ 

He was the foremost man of the colored race; and 
the only question is, how much of his greatness was 
due to his white blood? I think that the present Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts is right in calling him a white 
American. He belonged, both mentally and morally, 
to the race which founded our nation and keeps it free. 
His writings are often deficient in order and concise- 
ness; but this may be fully explained by his utter lack 
of education, and his absorption, for some years, in 
preparations for platform oratory. The courage with 
which he resisted his master, made himself free, and 
fought against mobs, was thoroughly Anglo-Saxon. If 
all colored men had been as intractable, it would have 
been as difficult to keep them long in slavery as to 
tame the leviathan. If there were anything of the 
negro in him, it was his sympathy with all the suffer- 
ing and oppressed, his genial courtesy, and his open- 
handed generosity; but this last trait did not prevent 
his leaving a fortune estimated at a quarter of a mil- 
lion. Few white men have such independence of in- 
tellect and logical power, as led him to emancipate 
himself, not only from the disunionism, which he had 
been taught by Garrison, whom he loved and honored 
above all other men, and which he had himself been 
proclaiming on the platform, but also from the creed 
which he had tried to propagate while still a slave. 
His capacity for leading and organising is beyond all 
He may not have been an original thinker; 
but they are rare. It is a pity that his Social position 
was so largely determined by the darkness of his skin, 
instead of the whiteness of his intellect. He is soon 
to have a statue in Rochester; but it would be remem- 
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bering him more suitably to take care to give all mem- 
bers of the mixed race the best places which they are 
qualified to fill. 


THE ISRAELITISH PROPHECY. 
BY PROF. CARL HEINRICH CORNILL. 

We all use the word ‘prophet,’ and have some 
sort of idea as to what we mean. But if we were asked 
what we meant, the answer would be: that is quite 
clear and intelligible. A prophet is a man who pre- 
dicts the future. This is plainly indicated in the name: 
mzpo means ‘‘ before,” and pnyi <I say”; hence, 2po- 
gts, prophet, means a foreteller. And this will ap- 
parently be confirmed by the subject, for all the so- 
called prophets of the Old Testament busied them- 
selves with the future, and according to the popular 
view their special duty and importance consists in 
having foretold the coming of Christ. 
widespread this view may be and however generally 
the interpretation be accepted, it is nevertheless in- 
correct, and in no wise just to the character and to the 
importance of the Israelitish prophecy. That this can 
never have been the original conception of the Israe- 
lites, may be thoroughly proved by an irrefutable ety- 
mological argument. The Semitic languages in general 
do not possess the power of forming compound words ; 
consequently, the idea of foretelling cannot be ex- 
pressed in them by any simple word. Even the Greek 
word zpognrtns, in spite of its obvious etymology, does 
not possess this meaning; the men who foresee and 
foretell the future the Greek calls wavris; to call Kal- 
chas, or Teiresias, prophetes would have been wrong in 
Greek. 

If we wish to gain a clear understanding of the Is- 
raelitish prophecy, we must first of all determine, what 
the Israelites themselves understood by a_ prophet. 
We find nowhere in the Old Testament a clear defini- 
tion of the term; we must therefore seek to arrive at 
its interpretation by another way. And that way is the 
etymological. In no language are words originally mere 
empty sounds, conventional formule ; they are always 
proper names. Man seizes upon some salient fea- 
ture, some characteristic property of the thing to be 
defined, and names and defines the thing according to 
it. Thus the science of language grants us an insight 
into periods and times far back of all historical tradi- 
tion, and we can, on the basis of the science of lan- 
guage, reconstruct the history of civilisation and the 
ethics of those most remote periods, for the names of a 
language are the precipitates of the culture and moral 
views of the people inventing them. 

When the generic word for father in all Indo-Ger- 
manic languages denotes the supporter and bread- 
winner, it is to be seen clearly from this fact that the 
old Aryans looked upon fatherhood not merely as a 
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natural relationship, but as a moral duty, that to them 
the father was not in the first place a begetter, but also 
the food-giver, the supporter, the protector and _pro- 
vider of his family, that the original heads of families 
of the Indo-Europeans were not rude savages, but men 
of deep ethical feeling, who already had higher moral 
perceptions than the average man of the present day. 
And when our word daughter (Tochter), which can be 
traced through a number of Indo-Germanic languages, 
and therefore belongs to the general Indo-Germanic 
primitive stock, means in reality the mz/ker, we may 
again draw from this, very important conclusions re- 
specting the civilisation of those early times: we may 
conclude that the heads of the Indo-Germanic tribes 
were engaged in raising cattle, and that all the work 
was carried on by the family itself, that the institution 
of slavery was entirely foreign to them, for which we 
have the further positive proof that the Indo-Germanic 
languages possess no word in common for this idea, 
that it did not yet exist when they separated from one 
another. And now, to take two examples from the 
Semitic group of languages which is immediately occu- 
pying our attention, when the generic Semitic word for 
king, me/ek, denotes, according to the root-meaning 
still preserved in the Aramaic, the ‘‘counsellor’’?; when 
the generic Semitic word for God, e/, denotes etymo- 
logically the ‘‘ goal,” that is, him or that to which all 
human longing aspires and must aspire ; when, there- 
fore, by this word for God religion is defined by the 
early Semites as a problem for man and as a promise 
of its final solution, it follows with irrefutable clearness 
that the much defamed and much despised Semites, 
are in no wise such an inferior race, or such worthless 
men, as is unfortunately at the present day the fashion 
to depict them. 

Let us after this short digression direct our atten- 
tion to the attempt to explain the ancient Israelitish 
notions of the character of a prophet by etymology. 
Here, however, we must point out the very important 
fact, that with the original etymological sense, the real 
meaning of the word at the time we actually meet it, 
is very far from determined, for both language and 
single words have their history. Thus, the word mar- 
shal means etymologically a ‘‘ groom” or ‘‘hostler,”’ 
yet at the present day we understand by this word 
something quite different from a groom. It is the task, 
in fact, of the history of language and of civilisation to 
show how out of the primitive etymological significa- 
tion the actual traditional meaning has been developed. 

The Hebrew language calls the prophet nad/. It 
immediately strikes us, that this word has as little an 
obvious Hebrew etymology as the word ’dhen (priest) 
or as the specific Israelite name of God, which we are 
in the habit of pronouncing Jehovah. Now, if we are 
unable to explain the word zadéé satisfactorily from the 
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the 
and must have 
been transplanted to Israel before the historical period. 


Hebrew, 
word cannot be specifically Israelitish, 


a most important conclusion follows: 


We must therefore turn to the other Semitic languages 
for information, and must assume that the home of the 
word in question is to be sought for in that branch of 
the Semitic group, where the etymology is still plain 
and lucid. We still meet with the root zaéa’a in the 
Assyrian-Babylonian and in the Arabic. In Assyrian 
it simply means ‘‘to speak,” ‘to talk,” ‘to announce,” 
‘‘to name,” the substantive derived from it meaning 
‘‘announcement,” ‘‘ designation ”’; from it comes also 
the name of the well-known Babylonian god Nebo, 
Babylonian Nabu, which is to be found as the first part 
of a large number of Babylonian names, such as Nabo- 
whilst it also follows 
from the original root that this Babylonian god Nabu, 
is the god of wisdom, of science, of the word, and of 
speech, whom the Greeks identified with Hermes, and 
after whom even to the present day the planet Mercury 
is named. 

Considered by the light of this Assyrian- Babylonian 
etymology the Hebraic vad? would have the meaning 
of speaker, and that can thoroughly satisfy us; for in 
former days the efficacy of a prophet was entirely per- 
sonal and oral. But every orator is not a preacher, 
and not every one who speaks, a prophet; therefore 
in this Assyrian-Babylonian etymology the most im- 
portant point is lacking, namely, the marking of the 
characteristic quality of the prophetic speech. We ob- 
tain this through the Arabic. The primitive Semitic 
type has been preserved most purely in the Arabic, 
and the Arabic language has therefore for the scientific 
investigation of the Semitic languages the same impor- 
tance, as has Sanskrit for the Indo-Germanic, and, in- 
deed, a much higher one, for Arabic is more closely 
related to the primitive Semitic, than is Sanskrit to 
Now, the Arabic has 
also the root zaéa’a, but never in the general sense of 
‘¢speaking,’’ as in the Assyrian-Babylonian, but in the 
thoroughly special sense of ‘‘ proclaiming,” ‘‘ announc- 
ing,” zaba’a or anba’a being he who proclaims some- 
thing determined, or has to carry out some mandate. 
The specific significance lies therefore in the Arabic 
root, that this speaker discourses not of himself, nor of 
anything special to himself, but on some distinctive 
instigation, or as agent for some other person ; accord- 
ing to this the zaé¢ would be the deputed speaker, he 
who has to declare some special communication, who 
has to deliver some message, and here we have lighted 
upon the very essence and pith of the matter. 

That a trace of this fundamental signification has 
been preserved in the Hebrew, can be proved from a 
very characteristic passage in Exodus. Moses has de- 
clined the charge to appear before Pharaoh, saying : 


polassar and Nebuchadnezzar ; 


the primitive Indo-Germanic. 
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‘“‘T am not eloquent... 
of a slow tongue.” 


but I am slow of speech and 
And then God says to him that his 
brother Aaron can speak well, he shall be his spokes- 
man, and this is thus expressed: ‘‘ Behold, I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron, thy brother, 
shall be thy prophet: thou shalt speak all that I com- 
mand thee, and Aaron, thy brother, shall speak unto 
Pharaoh.” Thus Aaron is prophet to Moses, because 
he speaks for him; he is his spokesman. Who it is 
that gives the charge and speaks in the prophet, so 
called, is not far to seek: it is God. And with this 
meaning the technical sense of the Greek word zpo- 
gntns agrees in the most wonderful manner. Accord- 
ing to the Greeks the zpownrns is he who interprets 
and renders into clear, intelligible language the incom- 
prehensible oracles of the gods: at Dodona, the rust- 
ling of the sacred oak of Zeus; at Delphi, the inar- 
ticulate utterances and ecstatic cries of the Pythia. In 
the same sense also Pindar can describe himself as a 
prophet of the muse, because he only speaks what the 
muse inspires in him. Thus in the Hebrew nadi we 
have him who speaks not of himself, but according to 
higher command, in the name and as the messenger of 
God to Israel; in the Greek TPOMNTNS, him who trans- 
mits and explains to those around him the oracles of 
the gods. 

Thus is the conception of the prophet, as he ap- 
pears to us in the Israelitish books, thoroughly ex- 
plained. All these men have the consciousness of 
not acting in their own personal capacities, of not pro- 
nouncing the sentiments of their own minds, but as 
the instruments of a Higher Being, who acts and speaks 
through them ; they feel themselves to be, as Jeremiah 
expresses it once in an especially characteristic verse, 
“‘the mouth of God.” 

As the Arabic language gives us the only satisfactory 
explanation of the word, we must suppose Arabia to 
be the home of prophecy, and as a fact the visionary 
and ecstatic elements which attach to prophesying, 
and which the Israelitish prophecies alone overcame 
and shook off, savors somewhat of the desert; the first 
great prophet of whom we find an account in the Old 
Testament, Elijah, was not a native of Palestine proper, 
but came from the country east of Jordan, the boun- 
dary-land, where it has been proved that a strong mix- 
ture of Arabic blood existed. Besides the other neigh- 
boring tribes had also their prophets. In the history 
of Elijah we meet with the Phcenician prophets of 
Baal, and Jeremiah also speaks of prophets in all the 
surrounding countries. 

That the word nadé has in fact hada Risto and 
that prophesying was looked upon originally as some- 
thing extraneous, is distinctly testified to us in a very 
remarkable passege. If we glance over the history of 
Israel, the prophet Samuel, after Moses, appears as 
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the most important personage. Now Samuel, in the 
oldest records we have concerning him, is never called 
prophet, but always ‘‘seer,” and some later hand 
‘has added the invaluable explanatory remark that that 
which then was called prophet, was known in Israel in 
olden times as ‘‘ seer.” 

What in those older days was understood by 
prophet, we learn from the narrative, where it is an- 
nounced to Saul as a sign: ‘‘And it shall come to pass 
that when thou art come thither to the city, that thou 
shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from 
the high place with a psaltery and a tablet and a pipe 
and a harp before them, and they shall prophesy: And 
the spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee, and thou 
shalt prophesy with them.” And as it came to pass 
all the people of Gibea asked in astonishment, ‘Is 
Saul also among the prophets?” which does not mean: 
‘« How is it that such a worldly-minded man finds him 
self in the company of such pious people?” but is to 
be interpreted as meaning: ‘‘ How comes a person of- 
such distinction to find himself in such low company?” 
In these prophets of the time of Saul, the first mention 
we ever have of them, we have the type of the original 
appearance which prophesying assumed on Canaanite 
soil; they are men after the manner of Mohammedan 
fakirs, or dancing and howling dervishes, who make 
known their religious exaltation through their eccen- 
tric mode of life, and thus it comes that the Hebrew 
word /ithnabbe, which means ‘‘to live as a prophet,” 
has also the signification ‘‘to rave, to behave in an 
unseemly manner.” 

The genuine counterpart of the ecstatic fakirs may 
be found in the priests of Baal at the time of Elijah, 
who danced round the altar of Baal shouting and cut- 
ting themselves with knives, in order to produce an im- 
pression on their god. Such prophets lived together 
in Israel until a very late date in guilds, the so-called 
schools of the prophets. They wore a coarse, hairy 
cloak as the garb of their order, and existed on char- 
ity, a species of begging-friars, and evidently were not 
regarded with great respect. To Ahab they but proph- 
esy that which was pleasing to him to hear, and as one 
of them came into the camp unto Jehu with a message 
from Elisha to anoint him king, his friends asked him 
«¢wherefore came this mad fellow to thee?”? Amos 
likewise objects almost with scorn to being placed on 
the same level with these begging prophets, ‘‘I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son: but I was a 
herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore fruit.” 

Rudiments of this originally ecstatic race are still 
to be found even among the great prophets, as when 
it is recorded of Elijah that he outran the king’s chariot 
going at full speed on the road from Karmel to Jezreel, 
or when Elisha caused a harper to play so as to arouse 
through music the prophetic inspiration. Even among 
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the prophets whose writings have come down we find 
traces of violence and eccentricity in their actions and 
behavior. 

If we compare a Hosea or Jeremiah with those sav- 
age dervishes, the examination of prophetism will show 
the same result that is observable everywhere, that all 
that Israel borrowed from others it so regenerated and 
stamped with its own identity, that it becomes difficult 
to recognise in the beauteous Israelitish creation and 
transformation any trace of the original. For this rea- 
son one should not be loath to recognise the many 
foreign elements in the religion of Israel; in doing 
so we do not lower it, but quite the contrary, we grant 
to it a testimony of highly developed vital power and 
invincible capacity of assimilation. Israel resembles 
in spiritual things the fabulous king Midas who turned 
everything he touched into gold. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. 
BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

WE LIVE in a self-regardful age, one of whose ad- 
vantages is that we may observe from the outside the 
operation and growth of those forces and tendencies 
of the times to which we also, in common with the rest 
of mankind, own ourselves subject. We are both 
spectator and participant in the drama of events going 
on about us, and bear at the same time a passive and 
active relation to the new ideals everywhere taking 
shape. Perhaps we are nowhere more sensible of this 
double attitude of the mind than in the mingled obser- 
vation and participation of the religious changes of 
the age. No age has furnished more earnest or intel- 
ligent discussion of the great themes of religion than 
ours, or won a more encouraging response in a general 
awakening of all minds to the fundamental questions 
of belief and duty. We often unthinkingly pronounce 
this a materialistic age, but there never was a time 
when men were bestowing more deep and sincere at- 
tention on the nature of the soul-life and the just 
claims of their fellow-beings than now. 
the rapid growth of opinion on all these matters shows 
us how much we have yet to learn, that we are self- 
distrustful. 

The Parliament of Religions, though an event of 
less than two years’ distance, has already afforded us 
a new date to reckon from. We are accustomed to 
sum up its results in the words ‘fraternity’ and 
‘‘unity,” to indicate the remarkable growth in reli- 
gious tolerance and mental hospitality which this gath- 
ering from all climes, nations, and creeds witnessed ; 
but another result quite as important is found in the 
increasing practicality of our religious ideals. One 
result bears close logical connexion with the other. 
Once remove the barriers of thought and bring men 
together upon the basis of their common love of the 
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good and their love of each other, and life gains not 
only in spiritual uplift, but in moral earnestness. 
Every day sees a closer identification in the speech 
and action of men of the religious life with the moral 
life, every day lets us hear a fresh and more emphatic 
demand from some quarter for a church that shall best 
express the brotherhood of man. New ideals of church 
life are set forth every Sunday from the pulpit, the 
main appeal and argument of which is no longer 
«« Save yourself from some impending doom of divine 
wrath threatening you in the future,” but ‘‘ Save your 
fellow-creature from his present doom of ignorance, 
suffering, and crime.”” The church, as a refuge of the 
saved, is an anomaly and hindrance to the world’s 
growth, but the church as a place of united work and 
fellowship for all the needy souls of earth, is just com- 
ing into view. The educational uses of the church are 
being rapidly developed, but in quite other ways than 
are illustrated in the doctrinal teachings of the pul- 
pit. To-day many helpful adjuncts to the church life 
are found outside the pulpit, though they may be in- 
spired and kept alive through its influence; in the 
Sunday-school, the teacher’s class, the Unity club, 
Chatauqua Circle, Christian Endeavor Society, or Ep- 
worth League, which add so much to its functional 
range and usefulness. Agencies like these have been 
found to excel the church itself in their power to win 
the young people, to turn their thoughts from frivolous 
to earnest subjects. So greatly have the divisions of 
church work multipled under these and other names 
that the minister is no longer the only worker there, 
often he is not the hardest worker. 

The situation, however, is one that will inevitably 
compel him to harder work ; for this quickening of the 
life-currents throughout the general body of the church 
inevitably creates its own demands of the pulpit, and 
if rightly received stimulates it as nothing else can. 
The average congregation is much nearer the pulpit’s 
standard in culture than it was fifty, twenty-five, or 
even ten years ago. All this is but welcome news to 
the true preacher, challenging his best powers. This 
modern activity of the congregation will both deepen 
and rationalise the life of the church. The numerous 
activities, benevolent, literary, missionary, and social, 
connected with the religious life will broaden far be- 
yond the present boundaries of its work and influence. 
Already a phrase has been coined to describe this new 
ideal of the church, the ‘‘ Institutional Church.” The 
phrase is not altogether happy, but it serves to point 
the direction in which we are moving. The church, 
under this title, is no longer the scene of one man’s 
labors.set above and apart from his kind, the vice- 
gerent of the Almighty; but it is rather an aggregation 
of mutually dependent and helpful parts, a voluntary 
union, a company of trustful friends bound together 
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by a common aspiration and a common need; co- 
workers for large and universal ends of love and right- 
eousness, not the maintenance of a particular sect or 
organisation. The Institutional Church, like Briareus, 
reaches a hundred arms in all directions, but for pur- 
poses of human helpfulness, not in a wanton and cruel 
display of strength. The Institutional Church is bent 
on saving men now and here from immediate loss and 
destruction that follow ignorance; and the salvation 
processes are changed to suit this new end. It is 
neither miracle nor grace that will save here, but 
knowledge and love. This new thought of the church 
will place it, as has been said, among the educational 
forces of the community; it will vie with the school- 
room in influence and interest. It aims not at the de- 
velopment of a single set of faculties or ideas called 
the spiritual, but at manly growth, the extension of 
moral power in the world. 

At first it may seem that so bold and radical 
a thought of the church can have no place except 
with the followers of a rational creed, but I suspect 
we should have hard work to prove this. The Insti- 
tutional Church is making its way under both ortho- 
dox and heterodox guidance. It will flourish wherever 
there is found a sincere love of man for man. I fancy 
if we were to undertake an investigating tour, we 
should find this church already well under way at 
many of the missionary joints in our large cities. 
The evangelistic spirit, which we, as liberals, distrust, 
does not work wholly after unreal or specious ends; 
the methods it engenders are often far more practical 
than those found in some of our liberal churches. The 
evangelistic spzrz¢ is something the liberal church has 
always suffered in its absence; it should be preserved, 
as faith and devotion should be preserved everywhere. 
The Institutional Church, rightly conceived, will gain, 
rather than lose, in spiritual fervency and consecra- 
tion from this infusion of a more practical aim. It 
stands for life, not dogma, for character, not creed, for 
the faith based in human experience and winning uni- 
versal testimony for itself in the heart of man. It is 
the church of work, of united happy effort, of present 
sanctification, present achievements and rewards, and 
is thus the builder of the future. 


SCIENTIFIC IMMORTALITY. 
BY HUDOR GENONE, 

In A recent article in Zhe Open Court I endeavored 
to translate into intellectual equivalents the fulness 
of feeling by which one of the countless number of 
personalities became and is aware of himself, of his 
relation to the great principle of personality and there- 
fore of his place in nature and his motive in being. 

In my article on ‘‘ The Absolute” the category was 
enunciated as primal, final, and conclusive: RELATION, 
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or that which is; Action, or that which does; and 
VOLITION, or that which desires. 

A clear understanding of the meaning and certainty 
of this category is essential to an accurate understand- 
ing of the corollaries thereto and the logical deductions 
therefrom. 

The region of RELATION is equivalent to that of 
pure mathematics. Matter, about which so many have 
speculated only to find themselves baffled, becomes 
abstractly some kind of relation. Let us leave it there. 
The old chemistry had much to say of ultimate atoms, 
the new deals with absolute relations. Avoid all opin- 
ions, and neither adopt the physical hypothesis of 
gross materialism, nor the transcendental negativism 
of those who, denying the very existence of matter, 
make the solid earth a dream. 

Because the material is a reality of relation, there- 
fore it is real. 

In another article, ‘‘ The Conservation of Spirit,” 
I made allusion to a fly which was killed on the wall 
of Czsar’s palace, and said of the fly that it died, and 
also that it was immortal. The fly died. By that is 
meant that the mechanism of activity ceased its cus- 
tomary relations, and causes of that* special form 
ceased to produce natural effects. The fly is immortal: 

1. Its bodily constituents appear eternally in other 
forms. 

2. The effect-of its forces continues as a factor in 
the universe. 

3. The effect of the ‘‘spirit’’ or meaning of its life 
continues to exert influence in exact proportion. to its 
value. 

In the first case the immortality is of ‘‘ matter” ; 

it is a function of Retation. In the second the im- 
mortality is of ‘‘force”’; it is a function of ACTION, or 
change of relation. In the third the immortality is of 
‘¢spirit”; it is a function of VoLiTioN, which in perfec- 
tion is right desire, good will, or at the other extreme, 
the impulse howsoever acquired to changes of rela- 
tions. 
- God says, I love. This is equivalent to saying, my 
desire is perfect. The fly said, I am impelled, which 
is equivalent to saying, I have no control over my de- 
sire. Some men always say, | am impelled. Some are 
able to say, on brief and rare occasions, I desire right 
freely. All at times are simply and automatically im- 
pelled, are creatures of impulse. Few are able to 
say, I am consciously, lovingly impelling. 

It is only as we freely, consciously, lovingly choose 
the right that we are godly, and he only whose life’s 
motive impells towards the right is entitled to con- 
sider himself made in the image of God. 

The ‘‘soul” of a fly, and that of a man, and that 
of God himself differ, not in the least in kind, but only 
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The ‘‘soul”’ is the meaning. 

I speak. Somehow, somewhere out of the depths 
of my being, either originated by me, or the resul- 
tant of all antecedent influences impressed upon me, 
thought focussed itself, and like a fulminate respon- 
sive to the friction primer, suddenly burst its pent 
barriers, and in the twinkling of an eye, through all 
the evolutionary stages of molecular motion of the 
brain, nervous energy of the nerves of sensation, and 
muscular movements and vibrations of tongue, teeth, 
palate, larynx, lungs, diaphragm,—all the apparatus 
of sound—the sentence whose real substance I have 
thought was born as speech. 

A moment, and all is over. The multitudinous 
preparations ; the drilling of the awkward squads of 
conscript forces ; the arming of energies ; the marshal- 
ling in arms of facts ; the commissariat of veins and 
arteries, the stretchers of dead and ambulances of 
worn and wasted tissues; all, each in turn has done 
its work, till on the field of the lips the battle of sense 
has been fought to its conclusion. I have done speak- 
ing ; I have said my say. 

The life of the sentence I have uttered was formed 
in the thought which out of the vasty deep called it 
into being ; but it was not in the actions and reactions 
which gave it medium for the larger life and oppor- 
tunity for perfect existence. 

The meaning of what we say only begins to live 
when its material life is finished, when on the ear of 
the hearer impinges the pulsing particles of air, gal- 
leons freighted with rich cargoes of ideas ; landed at 
the wharfs of the tympanum ; carted thence through 
the streets of the celestial city of the intellect ; stored 
in the graneries of reason, to be distributed to the 
famished faculties, to each as needful, to each his fit- 
ting share. 

All happenings, great or small, have their person- 
alities. Salamis had a soul and Marathon a meaning. 
The soul of Salamis was not Themistocles, nor that 
of Marathon Miltiades. The meaning of Waterloo 
was not Wellington, but the pacification of Europe. 
The spirit of Gettysburgh was not Meade nor Han- 
cock, but that here on this rostra the final argument of 
force was uttered and the debate for freedom decided 
in the affirmative by the fiat of destiny. 

Nothing really begins to live until its activities are 
ended. More and more, greater and ever greater and 
grander, those things which ought to survive do sur- 
vive, and grow and gather life more and more abund- 
antly ; those lives which deserve life, live; those men 
whose actions command immortality become immortal. 

These are the spirits of the just made perfect. 

Man is a republic and not anempire. His person- 
ality is an elective executive, not an imperator with 
purchased powers, nor a king with divine rights. 
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All life extends and endures forever. All happen- 
ings have eternity for their habitat and infinity for 
their goal. 

But to their relations, asin pure mathematics, there 
is a plus and minus infinity; the result of that which 
is unworthy, is like the waves that ripple away from 
a pebble cast into the water, in ever diminishing in- 
tensity, ever widening circles. 

Such is the life of the fly that died in the palace of 
the Czsars ; such is all ignoble life. 

The life of man from the cradle to the tomb is a 
long speech ; of some a mere sequence of phrases, dis- 
connected, discordant; of others only ‘‘a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” 

But he who speaks in sentences, inevitably lives in 
exact and mathematical proportion to the worth and 
value of the meaning of what he has said. He lives 
also in the result of his actions, and in the effects which 
his motives have had upon the universe, proportionate 
to the influence and to some power of the oppor- 
tunity. 

As to what is called life, whether of the fly or of 
the man, the objection may be made that at death, 
when the material particles are resolved into other 
forms, they cease to exist. 

The analogy of the spoken sentence holds good 
always. The form of matter conveying the rhythms 
of sounds and rests of motion determines the ideas 
conveyed. The ‘‘soul” of speech is in the thought 
and its larger life is in the effect of the words. 

An exact recombination of matter and motion would 
inevitably effect a resurrection of fly or man, as the 
repetition of the spoken word is a resurrection of the 
idea. 5 ate 

But immortality is not that, —Lazarus-like, —which 
would revive the flesh, but rather that certainty of 
spiritual existence, by which, in the thoughts and lives 
we have influenced, in the many mansions of the eter- 
nal house, we may go on from glory to glory, reaping 
exactly as we have sown. 

Some may find in this nothing but desolation, the 
death of personality, the destruction of consciousness, 
the philosophy of annihilation, the religion of despair. 

But here is hope, not despair, the substance and 
evidence of the eternal; for ‘‘the spirit quickeneth; 
the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.”’ 

When it is realised entirely that the region of 
thought commonly called of religion or of the spirit 
has an exact boundary; when it is thoroughly under- 
stood that as there is a science of mechanics or o 
chemistry, so also there is a science of religion; when 
men dismiss forever the goblins and demons and phan- 
toms and opinions of their childish past ; when with- 
out fear, favor, or affection they harken to the voice of 
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truth and attend and follow because it is truth that 
speaks, then shall also be realised fully and completely 
in no mystical sense, but as absolutely as an axiom, 
that mortal life is only an expression of immortality. 
‘‘And let him that heareth say, come. And let him 
that is athirst come. And whoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” 


NOTES. 


Through the kindness of M. F. de Gissac, we have received 
M. Gassaud’s discourse on the movement inaugurated by M. de 
Quatrefages. We learn from it that the main objection which 
this great anthropologist, the Agassiz of France, had to Darwin- 
ism was that he regarded it as a degrading materialism full of deso- 
late affirmations and paradoxes. He found religious comfort in 
the idea of the unity and permanence of the race, which led him 
to discard what he believed to bea gratuitous hypothesis. We 
can understand the attitude of Quatrefages if we consider that 
Darwinism first appeared as an application and generalisation of 
Malthusian principles. But we have, with a deeper insight into 
the theory of evolution, learned to appreciate its spiritual and re- 
ligious importance, which is now removing fast the main obstacles 
to its general acceptance. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton writes us, afropos of his article ‘‘John 
Bright on Woman Suffrage,” which appeared in this paper on 
January 3, that it contained an error in fact. Mr. Bright never 
voted against the Woman Suffrage Bill whilst it was in his brother's 
hands. He did not vote at all, and used to say he never would so 
long as it was fathered by Jacob Bright. But the latter lost his 
seat for a season in 1874, and the Bill passed into the hands of a 
Then he voted and spoke against the measure. 
Several members of the Bright family have seen Mr. Stanton’s 
article since it appeared in our columns, and this is the only error 
they find in it. 


Conservative. 


Macmillan & Co. are publishing a complete translation of the 
Pali Jataka or ‘‘ Buddha Birth-Stories,’’ which are supposed to be 
the oldest collection of folk-lore stories in existence. They will 
be translated from the Pali under the superintendence of Prof. E. 
B. Cowell, and will be published in seven or eight volumes. The 
first volume, translated by Robert Chalmers, is nearly ready, while 
the second, by W. H. D. Rouse, and third, by H. T. Francis and 
R. A. Neil, are in active preparation. 
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THE KINGDOM OF PROTISTA.! 
BY PROF, ERNST HAECKEL. 
SIGNIFICATION. 

By frotists, or simple-celled beings, we understand 
all organisms that do not form organic tissues. Op- 
posed to them are the /zs¢ones, or multicellular organ- 
isms, which do form tissues.?, In the latter, large 
numbers of cells are always united together, so as to 
accomplish common aims by concerted effort ; these 
have received by the resultant division of labor different 
forms. In the great majority of protists the developed 
organism retains for life the formal value of a simple 
cell; they are permanent monobionts.* Nevertheless, 
in many classes of the protist kingdom we meet with 
the beginnings of social organisation: many cells of 
the same kind remain united together and form a 
cenobtum—a cell-mass, cellular colony, or cellular so- 
ciety. By the establishment of a division of labor 
among the associated cells of such ccenobionts, the 
first transition to the histones is effected, all of which 
are originally sprung from the protists. 

Whilst the double kingdom of histones is univer- 
sally divided into two large main groups, the plant 
and animal kingdoms, the corresponding division of 
the protist kingdom encounters serious obstacles. In 
the taxonomical‘ practice of the day, one half of the 
protist kingdom, that in which the nutritive changes 
are vegetable, is, without exception almost, classed with 
the plant kingdom ; the other half, in which the nutri- 
_ tion is animal, with the animal kingdom. In the bio- 
logical text-books the first is commonly treated by the 
botanists, the second by the zodlogists. But although 
this classification conforms to tradition and the estab- 
lished division of labor between botany and zodlogy, 
and in all likelihood will long be retained in practice, 
yet in a phylogenetic point of view it is fundamentally 
untenable. 

THE PLANT AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS. 

The customary and traditional division of the or- 
ganic world into the two kingdoms of plants and ani- 
mals was attended with no difficulty as long as biolog- 

1 Being §§ 35-38 of the new Phylogente, 
2Histone, from a Greek word meaning wed, or ¢/ssue.—Tr. 


3Monobionts, leading solitary lives.—77. 
4Taxonomical, relating to classification.—7™. 


ical research restricted itself exclusively or chiefly to 
the histones—to the higher multicellular tissue-build- 
ing organisms. On the one side the plant-kingdom 
from the 4/g@ up to the angiosperms appeared to the 
botanist as a perfect natural unity; on the other side, 
zoologists also found no difficulty in defining and cir- 
cumscribing the animal kingdom in a consistent man- 
ner, although the multiplicity of its main groups and 
the differences between the lower infusoria and the 
higher animal groups were much greater. 

Matters took a different turn, however, from the 
beginning, and especially since the middle of the pres- 
ent century, when our knowledge of the lower animal 
forms was extended and made more thorough. Since 
1838, especially, when the cellular theory was estab- 
lished, and shortly afterwards, large numbers of lower 
organisms were proved to be permanent unicellular 
forms, the sharp traditional division between the plant 
and animal kingdoms has been greatly obliterated and 
is now only artificially tenable. True, a large num- 
ber of lower plants were with little or no thought left 
by the botanists as ‘‘unicellular 4/7¢w” in the exten- 
sive class of A/gw. But the acuter zodlogists regarded 
it as impossible, as early as 1848, to leave the uni- 
cellular protozoa (infusorians and rhizopods) in the 
traditional way among the Worms or Zodpbhytes as the 
lowest animals ; the protozoa were separated from the 
remaining animal types and made an independent 
type. Extremely grave difficulties, on the other hand, 
resulted, for the more rigorous limitation of the proto- 
zoan type, from the fact that numerous unicellular or- 
ganisms were known which form a perfect transition 
from the animal to the plant kingdom and unite in 
themselves the characters of the two great kingdoms, 
or show them alternately in different periods of their 
lives. In vain the attempt was made in numerous es- 
says to establish a sharp and definite limit between 
the two kingdoms. 

A new direction was given to all these attempts 
when the theory of descent was introduced as a con- 
trolling principle of explanation into biology (in 1859), 
and the import of the ‘‘natural system” as a genea- 
logical tree of organic forms was recognised. When 
we ourselves undertook in 1866 the first attempt to 
solve this grand problem, now clearly stated, and to 
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arrange the main large groups of the animal and plant 
kingdom phylogenetically as natural types, we arrived 
at the conviction that in the two large kingdoms most 
of the groups formed phylogenetic unities and that all 
classes could be traced back to a few or perhaps to a 
single ancestral group, and that in addition to them 
there still remained a large number of the very lowest 
forms of life which could not be distributed without 
arbitrary violations either in the animal kingdom or in 
the plant kingdom. For these lowest natural and 
mostly unicellular organisms we founded our kingdom 
‘of Protista. 

We were put in a position to give a sharper delim- 
itation of our Protist kingdom after we had found in 
1872 in our gastraea! theory a means of sharply dis- 
tinguishing by clear definitions unicellular protozoa 
from multicellular metazoa. The protozoa, or ‘‘prim- 
itive beings,” are either simple cells or loosely joined 
communities of cells (ccenobia), that is ‘‘ individuals 
of the first or of the second order’”’; they possess no 
intestinal passage, and form no blastoderms nor tis- 
sues. The metazoa, or tissue-animals, are multicellu- 
lar creatures which in the developed condition appear 
as persons or cormi (as ‘‘individuals of the third or 
fourth order’’); they possess a nutritive intestinal cav- 
ity and form blastoderms and tissues. As all metazoa 
develop individually from one and the same germinal 
form, the gas/ru/a,? we may also derive them phylo- 
genetically from a“corresponding ancestral form, the 
The hypothetical gastrea must itself have 
proceeded from a branch of the protozoa ; on the other 


gastrea. 


hand the great majority of these unicellular animals 
(especially rhizopeds and infusorians) belong to inde- 
pendent stocks and possess no direct connexion with 
the metazoa. 

Far more difficult than this natural division of the 
animal kingdom into protozoa and metazoa is the cor- 
responding division of the plant kingdom into Profo- 
piyvta and Metaphyta (1874). Here, too, the same 
essential difference subsists, in principle. The proto- 
phyta or ‘‘primitive plants,” are mostly permanent 
simple cells. Even when connected together in so- 
cieties of cells, or ccenobia, they form no tissues, no 
true ‘‘thallus.”” The metaphyta, or tissue-plants, on 
the other hand, form a multicellular parenchyma or 
tissue, which in the lower metaphyta (in most of the 
thallophyta) assumes the indifferent shape of the thal- 
lus, and in the higher metaphyta (in the cormophyta) 
the differentiated form of the culmus or cormus. On 
the other hand, the transitional forms between the tis- 
sueless protophyta and the tissue forming metaphyta 


\Gastrea, the hypothetical ancestral form of all multicellular or metazoic 
animals.—77, 

2Gastrula, a common germinal form in metazoa, From its presence in 
different metazoic types Haeckel deduced his gastrza-theory.—7+, 
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are more numerous and continuous than those be» 
tween the protozoa and metazoa. Here, as there, ac- 
cordingly, we shall have to establish ideally in our 
‘‘natural system” some sort of artificial limits. In 
the plant kingdom, however, this unavoidable logical 
border-line will appear more artificial and forced than 
in the animal kingdom. To fix that barrier and to 
reach a just appreciation of the differences between 
protophyta and protozoa it will first be necessary to 
show clearly the relationship between P/asmodoma and 
Plasmophaga. 


PLASMODOMA AND PLASMOPHAGA, 


All attempts at discovering a definite morphologi- 
cal, anatomical, or ontogenetic character for distin- 
guishing the plant kingdom from the animal kingdom 
have failed or proved themselves utterly hopeless ; for 
numerous protists exhibit such indifferent morpho- 
logical characters, or show such neutral relations to 
the two great kingdoms, that they can be ranked with 
neither without violence. It is different when we turn 
to the significant physdological difference between the 
two kingdoms, upon which rests the constant preser- 
vation of equilibrium of all organic nature. The plants 
are Plasmodoma, or plasma-formers (Plasmatecta). They 
exhibit synthetic metabolism,! and under the influence 
of solar light, possess the power of manufacturing 
plasson or plasma from simple and solid inorganic 
combinations. The very lowest plant-cells, if they are 
truly such, know how to build up by this synthesis the 
complex albuminous bodies or nitro-carbonates which 
are known to constitute the indispensable material 
substratum of every active vital activity, without ex- 
ception. The animals, on the other hand, are P/as- 
mophaga, or plasma-destroyers (Plasmalyta). As they 
do not possess the plasmodomous power they must 
draw their plasma directly (as herbiverous animals) 
from the plant kingdom. In performing the acts and 
functions of life, and in oxidising their tissues, they 
break up the plasma and decompose it again into the 
simple inorganic unions. out of which the plants origi- 
nally composed it (water, carbonic acid, ammonia, 
nitric acid, etc.). 

The analytic nutrition of the animal kingdom is 
fundamentally opposed to the synthetic nutrition of 
the plant kingdom. It is, moreover, of the greatest 
importance, as the opposed modes of transformation 
of energy in the two great kingdoms of inorganic na- 
ture by means of it are closely connected. The plants 
are reduction-organisms and transform the kinetic en- 
ergy of the solar light by reduction into the chemical 
potential energy of organic combinations, by absorbing 


1 Metadolism,.—For this uncouth English word, in German the simple term 
Stoffwechsel is used, which means literally change or transformation of sub- 
stance, referring to the chemical changes in the body accompanying nutrition, 
as assimilation and dissimilation.—77. 
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‘carbonic acid and ammonia, and eliminating nitrogen. 
‘Conversely, the animals are oxidising organisms. They 
‘transform the potential energies of organic combina- 
“tions into the kinetic energy of heat and motion (mo- 
‘lecular and nervous work), by taking in nitrogen and 
‘eliminating carbonic acid and ammonia. Accordingly, 
‘the difference between the two great kingdoms of or- 
‘ganic nature is essentially a physiologico-chemical 
difference, and rooted in the chemical constitution of 
its plasma. The reducing and carbon-assimilating or 
plasmodomous phytoplasm is just as characteristic of 
animals as the oxidising and non-assimilating or plas- 
mophagous zodplasm is of plants. 

Two results of the highest significance for phylog- 
eny flow from these chemico-physiological relations: 
(1) the plant-organism with its synthetic vegetal meta- 
bolism is older than the animal organism with its ana- 
lytic animal metabolism; for reducing phyoplasm alone 
could originally (at the beginning of organic life) and 
directly arise by archigony from inorganic combina- 
tions. (2) The younger animal organism proceeded 
secondarily, as it were, from the older plant-organism ; 
for the oxidising zodplasm of the first, could arise only 
secondarily from the phytoplasm already existent— 
being effected by means of that significant change in 
the organic metabolism, which we shall denote by the 
single word metasitism, or change of nutrition. 


METASITISM. 


By metasitism, or metatrophy, (change in mode of 
nutrition, ) we understand that important physiologico- 
chemical process which may be briefly defined as 
the historical transformation of the synthetic phyto- 
plasm into the analytic zodplasm. . This significant 
process; a veritable ‘‘reversal of the primitive and 
original metabolism” was polyphyletically’ accom- 
plished, and independently at different times in differ- 
ent groups of plants; for not only do many lower but 
also numerous higher groups of plants show individual 
forms, which have acquired metasitism by functional 
adaptation and transmitted it by progressive heredity 
to their descendants, who thus gradually acquired en- 

-tirely different physiological and morphological prop- 
erties. 

Now, this change in the mode of nutrition is of the 
highest importance for the protist kingdom, because it 
has plainly repeated itself here many times since the 
primordial epoch. In the very oldest and lowest group 
of moners, whose simple plasma-body possessed no 
nucleus, we find by the side of carbon assimilating 
phytomoners, non-assimilating zo6moners. The indi- 
vidual groups of the synthetic protophyta correspond, 
for the most part, so perfectly with the individual divi- 
sions of the analytic protozoa that the polyphyletic 


1 Polyphyletically, in several lines of descent.—7*, 
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origin of the latter from the former is unmistakable. 
Numerous examples of this might be stated, tending 
to demonstrate that all true protozoa, being plasmo- 
phagous, are originally derived from protophyta, which 
are plasmodomous. 

It would be the phylogenetic task, then, of a true 
natural system of Pro¢is/a, to make this polyphyletic 
process clear in all its details, and to demonstrate the 
descent of the individual protozoan groups from their 
protophyte ancestors. But the complete solution of 
this highly complicated task appears utterly hopeless, 
as here, more than elsewhere, the incompleteness of 
the phylogenetic facts is extremely great. 


BYRON. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


LoweELt says in the Fad/e for Critics, that the depths 
of Bryant’s heart would have opened to the man who 
could have palmed himself off for a mountain; but 
this might have been said even more justly of the poet 
who was among the first to teach Europe the grandeur 
of those 


“Palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity.”’ 

Bryant’s favorite mountains were the Berkshire 
Hills, whose summits give such views of green forests 
and quiet, happy villages, as reward the climber with 
an expanding heart and kindred with a loftier world. 
Byron’s spirit expanded with the sight of the glacier 
and the sound of the avalanche. 
above them, as he lets his Manfred do in desperate 
misanthropy. He could only look beyond them to 
peaks ever white with the snows of centuries, but he 


He could not climb 


always saw them with ‘‘a loving eye,’ as he represents 
the imprisoned patriot, Bonivard, looking from the 
dungeon’s little window at Chillon. Nothing is more 
characteristic of Byron than the ‘‘fierce and far de- 
light”? in which he becomes ‘‘a portion of the tem- 
pest,” among ‘‘the joyous Alps,” at night, and shares 
the ‘‘mountain-mirth.’”” What Bryant says of ‘‘The 
Hurricane” is comparatively tame; and his ‘‘ Hymn 
of the Sea”’ pictures the ocean in much milder aspects 
than those famous lines which close ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 
No one has written more fitly of ‘‘The Gladness of 
Nature’’; but to read about its grandeur we must turn 
to Byron. It is he who has taught our century to love 
the mountains, which its predecessors found merely 
dangerous and disagreeable. 

How little there was of narrowness and misan- 
thropy in his delight in nature, is proved by the full 
perception of the majesty of architecture and sculp- 
ture, shown in the last canto of ‘‘Childe Harold,” and 
also by the mighty power of his narrative and dramatic 


poems. His giving his life to help to make Greece 
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independent is one of many instances of that ‘‘pas- 
sionate feeling for mankind,” of which John Morley 
says: ‘*It was this which made Byron a social force.” 
How mighty that force was may be judged, not only 
from the final triumph of republicanism in France, as 
he predicted, but from the speedy success of the move- 
ments for Catholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform, which he advocated in the House of Lords. 
Venice has found more fortunate champions than the 
Doge whom Byron praised for dying to set the people 
free. 
comparison with Whittier ; we could not say justly of 
Byron what Lowell did of Bryant: 


His zeal for reform and freedom might justify 


‘*There's no doubt but he stands in supreme ice-olation.”’ 


One of the points where both the American poets 
For him 
the Church was only a Niobe, weeping over her per- 
ishing tithes. The main theme of ‘‘Cain, a Mystery,” 
is the difficulty of reconciling the sin and suffering in 
human life with the goodness of ‘‘the prayer-exacting 
Lord.” The first draft of ‘*Childe Harold” denied 
the probability of immortality, (see note on Canto II, 


differ most plainly from Byron is religion. 


Stanza 8,) and the poet’s own philosophy, if he had 
any, may be detected in the speech ascribed to the 
demon in ‘‘ The Deformed Transformed”: 

‘ This is the consequence of giving matter 


The power of thought. 
And thinks chaotically, as it acts, 


It is a stubborn substance, 
Ever relapsing into its first elements.”’ 


Byron’s irreligion was increased by indignation at 
the support of despotism, everywhere in Europe, by 
the clergy. These and other leaders of public opinion 
in England were_provoked by his political, as well as 
religious heresies ; and his separation from his wife 
gave occasion for raising such a storm of unpopularity 
as drove him into life-long exile. This made his poetry 
not only more bold and fiery than before, but more 
bitter and licentious. Chastity is largely due to the 
repression of animal passion by social and domestic 
authority. Byron’s loss of the influence of his wife 
and sister, with his departure from under the control 
of English society, led to his falling below even the 
That standard was 
much lower then than now, and lower in Italy where 
Byron sojourned than in England; but he sank lower 
still. No man, however gifted, can emancipate him- 
self from obedience to society without running great 
risk of falling below its standard. It is a serious prob- 
lem how we can let Mrs. Grundy keep us virtuous, 
without letting her make us timid and commonplace. 
It is pleasant to turn from the life of Byron to those 
of Emerson, and Spinoza, of Epicurus, D’Holbach, 
Bentham, and Bradlaugh, of James and John Stuart 
Mill. Other great names might be added; but these 
are enough to show that no one philosophy is the only 


conventional standard of purity. 
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guide of genius to virtue. The men just mentioned 
had this in common, that each loved his own cause too 
devoutly to indulge in such reckless, indiscriminate 
satire, as Byron wrote from first to last. Blessed is 
the man who is loyal to a high ideal. 
EDUCATION IN ETHICS. 
BY DR. R. W. CONANT. 

WiruHour ethics among the common people no 
civilisation can stand. Valor, knowledge, wealth build 
a nation, virtue must preserve it. Gloriously have we 
rounded out the first ascending half of a nation’s his- 
tory, and it seems to us incredible that such glory can 
ever become as dust and ashes. Yet, spite of it all, 
we are to-day suffering in common with the rest of 
the civilised world from a perilous retrograde meta- 
morphosis; the great gifts of civilisation are being 
turned against it by those who, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, work for its destruction. 

At the same time, never was a greater parade 
made of ‘‘rights’”” and moral law. Rioters do not 
steal, they only ‘‘take that which the world owes 
them,”’ or ‘‘they right the wrongs of the poor,” or 
‘they deliver Labor from under the grinding heel of 
Capital.”” So sacred are these causes that they sanc- 
tify murder, arson, and pillage. This modern phase 
of brigandage is the most dangerous of all. Now that 
thousands of men and women have become fully in- 
oculated with the notion that they are really wronged 
by the present state of society, their belief acquires 
all the moral momentum which a genuine conviction 
always imparts. However absurd their ideas may 
seem, it is a great mistake to underestimate either 
their sincerity or their force. This constitutes the 
chief cause for alarm, not poverty, nor ignorance, nor 
tariffs, nor trusts, but that soczety 7s full of moral per- 
verts. Here is the frenzy of 1793, without its excuse. 

If an enlightened religious conscience could be 
made the moral guide of even a majority of men, all 
might be well, and this argument pointless. But, un- 
fortunately, we are further from such a consummation 
to-day than one hundred years ago, and it is futile to 
try to blink the fact that the chasm widens daily. Re- 
ligion alone has failed as signally to cure our socio- 
logical ills as that other much-trusted antidote, uni- 
versal education. Either religion or education with- 
out ethics is dangerous. Let us indeed have all the 
religion and all the education possible, but above and 
beyond all that the great mass of the people must be 
leavened by an ethical spirit; they must have clearer 
moral perception, stronger love of right. For too 
many ‘*Thou shalt not be found out” constitute all 
the law and the prophets. 

To the Church has been relegated in all ages the 
inculcation of ethics, under the mistaken notion that 
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they were in some way sacred and not to be separated 
from religion. Particularly has this been true in the 
United States. Sin has been regarded as the outwork- 


ang of innate and total depravity, a mysterious some- 


thing originating with the Devil, a necessary corollary 
of Eden and the Fall, involving an elaborate doctrinal 
system for purging away the moral disease under the 
direction of the Church. 
sufficient, and illogical. 

That it is insufficient is amply proven by the course 


But this view is narrow, in- 


of events ; that it is illogical may to some minds re- 
quire proof. 
be scandalised by the proposition to secularise instruc- 
tion in morals. Yet there is nothing supernatural nor 
mysterious about right and wrong, either in essence 
or origin, as a brief analysis will suffice to show. 

The sole standard of right is enlightened conscience, 
or the moral sense brought to the highest pitch of de- 
velopment by experience, inspiration, and revelation. 
The moral sense is a product of sociological evolution 
just as much as the artistic. The beautiful allegory 
of a sinless Eden of supernaturally pure, heaven-pro- 
tected beings, of whom we are the degenerate descen- 
dants, can no longer be seriously entertained. We 
know now that man was at first even lower than the 
beasts, that he maintained a wretched and precarious 
existence in the pre-historic wilderness, possessed of 
as much moral sense as a megatherium. But he had 
what no other creature had: a glow-worm of intelli- 
gence, which, flickering almost to extinction, was 
fanned by the necessities of existence to the contri- 
vance of rude weapons and implements of stone. 
Slowly and painfully man rose from his sub-brutish 
condition to the tribal state, and from the tribal and 
family relations were shed upon his benighted soul 
the first faint glimmerings of reciprocal obligations 
and rights. From mutual help in work and war and 
woe sprang sympathy, and in these two, rights and 
sympathy, lies the potentiality of the whole moral law, 
Do unto others as you would that they should do to 
you. 

But antedating both of these, coexistent with man 
himself, was a third element: worship, modifying the 
ethical sense ultimately by the presentation of the 
loftiest motive, and so evolving the religious con- 
science. But the root of worship was fear. Amid 
the mysteries and dangers of the pre-historic world, 


Doubtless very many worthy people may 


terrified by the play of unseen forces, superstitious 


fear and worship became an early and ineradicable 
element of man’s nature in the effort to propitiate 
higher powers. 

Here are the three components of the religious 
conscience—worship, sympathy, and rights; three 
fair lilies whitening upward from the mire of man’s 
terror, selfishness, and want. This ability to distin- 
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guish right from wrong, joined with a wish to do the 
right ‘‘in His name,” is a product of evolution like 
any other high faculty of the soul, a natural and neces- 
sary outcome from the premises, man’s spiritual na- 
ture acting on and stimulated by his environment. 
Finally Jesus of Nazareth by his supreme sacrifice 
and matchless precept vivified the torpid and per- 
verted moral sense of that part of the world called 
Christian. 


Part passu with the evolution of the moral sense 
proceeds the evolution of sin. For what is sin but a 
natural propensity indulged or perverted in defiance 
of the moral sense? Gluttony is over-eating, drunken- 
ness is over-drinking, profanity is worship desecrated, 
sensuality is sexuality rampant, and so through all the 
countless variations of wrong which human ingenuity 
has been able to devise. Vice is simply virtue vitiated. 
Hence the ethical sense is just as proper a subject for 
development by secular instruction as the artistic or 
mechanical. 


It is no reflection on the Church that unaided she 
is unable to make head against the insidious demorali- 
sation which makes the wrong appear the better rea- 
son. Too long has the State put forth all its power to 
develop the mechanical and intellectual and done ab- 
solutely nothing for the ethical. The perception of 
the true, the good, and the beautiful is no more in- 
tuitive than arithmetic; it is the fruit of education, 
both individual and racial, and is the sure and strong 
foundation upon which the superstructure of religion 
should be reared. Straightway rise the wraiths of 
sectarianism and infidelity, and shake their warning 
fingers! But instruction in ethics need not include in- 
struction in religion, and in the public schools it 
should not. The sphere of the Church is the pulpit, 
the Sunday-school, and the family; in the schools it 
has no place. The fear of State-church has been car- 
ried to a dangerous extent ; Church and State should 
be equal allies. 


The general character of public-school instruction 
in ethics may be outlined thus: 


It should begin at the beginning, and should be 
co-ordinate with every study in the course, at least, 
since it transcends all in importance. 


There should be no Sunday-school flavor about it, 
but the instruction should be on strictly scientific lines, 
equally as in mathematics. 


Special stress should be laid upon the meanness of 
non-moral words and acts. A boy who rather scorns 
to be considered ‘‘good”’ will resent with all the pride 
of his nature the slightest imputation of meanness. 
Instruction in ethics should, of course, be adapted to 
the grade of the pupil. For the very little folk only 
the simplest principles and illustrations will be appro- 
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priate; but just here the foundations must be laid 
with special care. 

Year by year the subject should be unfolded, until 
in the highest grades it would be time to explain the 
basic principles of ethics and their applications in all 
varieties of human rights and obligations. 

According as an object-lesson is always the most 
effective, so should all instructors be themselves of 
the highest possible character. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE NEW APOCRYPHA. 


‘*His Garment’s Hem.’’ 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


WHILE Jesus tarried at Jerusalem there came unto 
the city a certain man from the country beyond Jordan. 

Who, having heard of the fame of Jesus, (or had 
seen his star in the East) had come to Jerusalem for 
to worship him. 

And it came to pass while he went into the gate of 
the city there stood at the gate a soldier of the Roman 
band. 

And he asked the soldier straightway concerning Je- 
sus, if he knew him. 

Then saith the soldier, I have never seen Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom ye call the Christ ; but nevertheless 
I know him, for I was sick and he healed me; I am 
the centurion’s servant. 

Then the stranger, understanding not the meaning 
of what had been said unto him, went on his way into 
the city. 

And while he stood in the market-place there drew 
nigh unto him a ruler of the Synagogue, whom he also 
asked if he knew Jesus. 

Then answered the ruler, truly if thou hadst known 
me thou hadst not asked; for I am Jairus, whose 
daughter was raised as from the dead. 

Verily I cannot tell thee his abiding place, but I 
know him for what he hath done. 

Now was the stranger very sorrowful to find none 
to tell him where Jesus abode; but, as he went on 
through the streets of the city he met a man rejoicing, 
and giving thanks. 

And he saith unto him, Sir, I would see Jesus ; 
knowest thou where I may find him ? 

And the man answering saith, I know not where 
he tarrieth ; but this I know that I myself have found 
him, for whereas I was blind, now | see. 

And while he went on his way rejoicing the stranger 
sought Jesus further ; 

And when he had come to the uttermost parts of 
the city there stood a woman in the way ; 

Her also he asked concerning Jesus. 

She saith unto him, Verily I know him, for I had 
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an issue of blood, and this day drew nigh unto him in 
the press, and I but touched the hem of his garment 
and was made whole. 

The stranger saith again unto her, Knowest thou 
where he dwelleth? But she could not tell him: 

And he went his way, yet the more sorrowful, and 
wondering that of all whom Jesus had healed of their 
infirmities none could say where he dwelt. 

Now while he sought it became nightfall, and at 
the gate of the city a man saith unto him, Seekest thou 
Jesus, that is called the Christ ? 

Behold him yonder ; for he goeth even now with 
one of his disciples toward Bethany. 

And the stranger beholding Jesus afar off ran after 
him with great joy, sayiug, I have found the Christ 
who shall heal my infirmity ; who shall bid me see; I 
shall touch the hem of his garment. 

But the darkness gathered, insomuch that he saw 
not the way clearly, 

And as he ran he heard a great cry behind him,— 
Save me, I perish. 

Then would he have turned him about to help him 
who had called. 

But he bethought him that if he tarried there the 
darkness would gather. 

And while he tarried again he heard the voice, 
Save me, I perish. 

And he forgot Jesus, and turned his back upon 
him and ran and came unto him who was in trouble, 
and he helped him, and put him upon his beast, and 
he went his way. . 

Meanwhile the darkness had gathered, and it was 
night. 

And the stranger was sore distressed ; and he lifted 
up his voice and cried, saying, Woe unto me because 
I have lost Jesus. 

But even while he spoke a being clad in white and 
shining garments appeared in the way; 

And saith unto him, Be of good cheer. 
not lost Jesus, for I am he. 

Forasmuch as thou didst hear the voice of thy 
brother thou didst hear my voice. 

Behold now, arise, and go thy way, and thy in- 
firmity shall be healed and thou shalt see. 

For whoso helpeth him who is in sorrow, sickness, 
need, or any other adversity, helpeth me and Him 
that sent me. 

So fulfilling that petition which I taught my dis- 
ciples, saying, Thy kingdom come. 

Go ye therefore into all the world and preach this 
gospel to every creature: ; 

For I am indeed come to preach deliverance to the 
captive and recovery of sight to the blind ; 

But wheresoever thy duty is there am I in the midst 
of it. 


Thou hast 
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The Sin of the Nations. 


Now, A €ertain Herodian, who was among them 
whom Jesus confounded with a penny, 

Came unto him privily by night, and saith unto 
him: 

Master, I was with them this day who asked thee 
if it were lawful to render tribute unto Cesar ; 

And I heard thee say, Inasmuch as the penny hath 
Cesar’s image and superscription that they should 
render therefore unto Cesar the things that be Ce- 
sar’s. 

Behold, the people are despoiled by the publicans; 
they give tithes of all they possess; 

And their masters bear rule over them. 

They take reward against the innocent; they de- 
vour widows’ houses ; 

And keep back by fraud the hire of them who reap 
down their fields. 

Tell me, Master, is the penny Casar’s? 

Then Jesus, answering, saith unto the Herodian, 
Why didst thou not say these things unto me in the 
day; and why comest thou privily by night? 

Verily, I know why thou hast come privily, for 
thou fearest the powers that be. And the powers that 
be are ordained of God. 

For God is spirit, and giveth to every man the re- 
ward of his own doing. 

Unto the peaceful He giveth peace; unto the 
righteous He giveth righteousness ; unto the faithful 
He giveth faith ; 

And unto the nations also He giveth rulers and 
governors. 

And they shall rule the people with a rod of iron. 

For the sin of their slavery is upon them: upon 
the sinner the sin of himself, and upon the nations 
their sin. 

Lo! now, I say unto thee, seek peace, cleave to 
righteousness, be ye faithful ; 

Remember the fatherless; plead the cause of the 

_widow ; heal the broken-hearted. 

And this is my cause,—the cause of Him that sent 
me, that I have made mine own: 

To point the way, to live the life, and that in me 
the truth should live. 

Lo! the day cometh when the nations shall be 
purified ; when they shall not make war any more, 
and none shall molest or make afraid. 

For with my stripes shall they be healed, and I 
shall be an example unto them, 

In a way they think not, and in a time they wot 
not of. 

But peace shall prevail because of the sword, and 
mercy shall come because of the death of the just. 

For without shedding of blood is no remission of 
the sin of the nations. 
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God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 

And when my Gospel shall be published among all 
nations ; 

The crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
ways shall be made smooth ; 

And I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and 
in my righteousness shall the nations be exalted. 

And I will put down all rule and all authority and 
power, and God, even the living God that abideth in 
you, shall be all in all. 


BABU PRATAPA CHANDRA ROY. 
(Died January 11, 1895.) 

WE have just received the sad news of the death of Babu Pra- 
tapa Chandra Roy, C. I. E, of India, the translator, editor, and 
publisher of the A/ahabharata, one of the most enthusiastic and 
patriotic of Hindus. He died at his residence, 1 Rajah Gooroo 
Dass’ street, Calcutta, at 1 A. M. Friday, January 11, in his fifty- 
third year. The widow of the deceased is anxious to bring the 
work of her husband to completion, and requests his friends to 
aid her in this task, which appears to her as a sacred obligation. 
Unfortunately, there is very little property left besides the house 
in which the late Hindu scholar lived and where the office of the 
Datavya Bharata Karyalaya is located. Any one who is anxious 
to obtain a copy of the translation of the J/ahabharata should apply 
at once, as in a few months it will probably no longer be possi 
ble to supply orders. Remittances should be made to Sundari 
Bala Roy, 1 Rajah Gooroo Dass' street, Calcutta. 

As to the life of Pratapa Chandra, which is probably little 
known outside of India, we make the following statement as made 
by his friend and helpmate Kisori Mohan Ganguli. Pratapa Chan- 
dra was born in Sanko in the District of Burdwan where he re- 
ceived his rudimentary education in Patsha/a. He came to Cal- 
cutta at the age of sixteen and happened to find eraployment with 
Babu Kali Prasanna Singha, a Hindu millionaire who issued for 
gratuitous distribution the first Bengali translation of the J/aha- 
bharata, Theamiability and intelligence of the youth attracted the 
attention of his master who made him his cashier and showed an 
unbounded confidence in him. As his work was not hard he 
watched the progress of his master's translation, who died soon 
after its completion. With the small sum which Pratapa Chandra 
had saved he opened a small book-shop, which soon became very 
popular. Many poor boys used to visit his shop because he gave 
them permission to read the books on his shelves. After school 
hours his shop looked like a little reading-room. After eight years 
of business, having earned some money, he resolved to issue a new 
Bengali translation of the J/ahabharata which he carried out suc- 
cessfully, At this time some domestic calamity affected him deeply 
and made him incapable of attending to his business. He roved 
about without a plan through Northern Bengal. Finding that his 
edition of the A/ahabharata, cheap though it was, was beyond the 
reach of many of his countrymen, he decided to devote his labors 
to the education of his people, and in work of this kind to forget 
his sorrow. Having still on hand about one thousand copies of 
the Mahabharata, he resolved to give them away to deserving men. 
But his charity produced a result which he did not anticipate. 
Some of the recipients sold the volumes to booksellers, who sold 
them for a higher price than he had originally charged. ‘Taking 
the advice of some of his friends, he established the Datavya Bha- 
rata Karyalaya, and commenced a new edition of the Bengali .J/a- 
habharata, Many copies were given away to persons who would 
not sell them again. Otherwise he charged the low price of Rs. 6 /6 
foracopy. The result was that his publishing office became well 
known in India and many thousand copies of various Indian works 
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were distributed partly gratis and partly for the mere expense ol 
publishing them. Pratapa Chandra was especially charitable to 
schoolboys. If any youngster applied for a copy of the MWahabha- 
vata, in Bengali, Sanskrit, or English, he could never refuse. 

Whenever injured by anybody, he never retaliated, firmly 
convinced that his opponent had been misled by inaccurate infor- 
mation. He always tried to see him and explain matters. If he 
spoke with anybody for five minutes he would surely make of him 
a friend for ever afterwards. He was a rigid Hindu in religion. 
His regard for the sacred books of the Hindu religion, especially 
the Brahmanas, was unbounded. He also had a high respect for 
the officials of the government, for he took them to represent his 
sovereign. The study of the Rajadharma had filled him with the 
belief that for the happiness of mankind the institution of kings 
was the principal means, an idea in agreement with passages in 
the A/ahabharata, which represent the king as a portion of the 
Deity. He frequently complained of the tone of some of the In- 
dian newspapers, both vernacular and English. When officials 
were censured, he claimed that the difficulties of administration 
are always great. . On the other hand, those English papers that 
took delight in villifying the character of the natives of India al- 
ways gave him much pain. His services to the cause of literature 
were officially recognised by the bestowal of the title C. I. E. on 
him, an honor whicb he accepted, always thinking that he had not 
sufficient means to keep up its dignity. He had been ailing for a 
year, and was confined to his room the last six months. When he 
saw that his end was approaching his friends gave him hope, but 
he knew better. His greatest regret was that he could not live to 
complete his work. On the evening of Thursday, January ro, of 
this year, his breathing became hard, and he gave notice to his 
attendants that he would not survive the night. He gave his las 
directions calmly and without agitation, took leave of bis relatives 
and friends, one by one, and expressed his obligations to the man- 
ager of the Karyalaya for the loving zeal with which the latter had 
served him. His conviction was firm that his many friends and 
countrymen would never permit his work to be suspended at the 
stage at which it had arrived. About an hour before his death he 
asked those about him to chant the name of Hari, telling them 
that they should not cease till he had expired, and when they com- 
menced the dying man joined with his feeble voice. He then 
seemed to fall asleep quietly, and the clock struck one wken he 
expired. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, of London, just publishes the auto- 
biography of George Jacob Holyoake in a third and cheaper edi- 
tion. Mr. Holyoake is an agitator of the ideal type, and his 
printed reminiscences of the personages and stirring events of his 
time will rank high among the original materials of history. The 
title of the volume is Sixty Vears of an Agitator’s Life. (Two 
Price, 3s 6d.) 


W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, will issue 
monthly an extra penny supplement to the Review of Reviews, 
which is to contain the contents of the various magazines, so as to 
be a vade mecum of the reading public of all classes, and will enable 
them at once to select such monthlies as will be of interest to 
them. The Review of Reviews appears, Mr. Stead says, when the 
sale of the monthlies is practically over. The Review of Reviews 
will continue as before, and the supplement, which will not be 
critical, but simply explanatory, will fill an important want of the 
reading public. 


large volumes. 


The English Revolution of the Twentieth Century. A Pros- 
pective History. With an Introduction, and edited by Henry 
Lazarus, author of Zandlordism, (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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1894 Pages, 463.) The manuscript of this history purports to 
be the work of a young man of genius, culture, deep insight, and 
broad sympathy, but irredeemably the victim of the disjointed 
economical condition of modern society, whom Mr. Lazarus meets 
by accident in the slumsof London. It portrays the conditions 
which precede and follow the supposed social revolution of the 
twentieth century. The history is detailed and rather bulky, and 
as it is not essentially different from other attempts of this charac- 
ter, the request to read it through before passing a judgment upon 
it, is rather a severe demand upon a critic's time. 


La logique sociale, by M, G. Tarde. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895. 
Pp. 464. Price, fr. 7.50.) M. Tarde is known in France, and by 
scholars of all nations, as the author of several high-class works 
on comparative criminology and sociology. He is a champion 
of the views opposed to Lombroso’s daring theories, and by the 
powerful advantages that come from exact juridical training and 
wide practical experience is a very dangerous antagonist. His work 
in the field of comparative criminology was recently rewarded by 
his being called to take control of the French National Bureau of 
Civil and Criminal Statistics. Perhaps his most widely known 
work is Zhe Laws of Imitation, in which he sought with much 
power and ingenuity to reduce the rules of social action to phe- 
nomena of imitation—an idea the force of which will be at once 
apparent. That work shows how the social ¢sswes are formed, 
rather than the social body; how the social c/o/k is manufactured 
rather than the national garment. The present work is occupied 
with showing how those tissues are organised, how that cloth is cut 
and sown, or rather, how it cuts and sews itself. Formerly, so- 
ciolegy was connected with biology; M. Tarde connects it with 
psychology. His view is that society is comparable not to an or- 
ganism but to a privileged organ—to the brain. The social life, 
he says, is a mighty exaltation of the cerebral life. Sociology is 
collective psychology. Throughout the whole work M. Tarde’s 
ingenious and suggestive views concerning the laws of imitation 
and invention are to be traced as the guiding threads of the dis- 
cussions. For the general reader, few works on the subject will 
compare with this for interest. He will find here a wealth of il- 
lustration and rare material, appositely grouped, and will come 
from the perusal of the work with satisfaction and enlarged judg- 
ment. fb 
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RECENT BRAIN SURGERY IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BEARINGS. 


BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 


Iv Is ONLY necessary to glance over the pages of 
the great American monthlies, (which lead the world, ) 
to learn that the present age is one of splendid ma- 
terial and mechanical improvement. Scarcely a month 
passes without the publication of some startling in- 
vention or of some wonderful amelioration of the ma- 
terial ills of mankind. 

But while the advance in engineering, electrical 
appliances, and other mechanical items of progress, 
are well known to the population at large, there is 
another sphere in which achievement has been so re- 
markable as almost to stagger the imagination, and 
which is less widely known. Partly from its technical 
character, and partly because a certain amount of 
close, serious thought is necessary to understand its 
tremendous significance. 

I refer to the increasing dominion over, and modi- 
fication of, that entity or those twins, or whatever else 
they may be—Brain and Mind. 

Even in a period after the middle of this century 
the brain was regarded as an organ with a single func- 
tion—the function of thought. It was not supposed 
to possess any centres of localised action entirely dis- 
tinct in character and situation. The heart was known 
as a machine which pumped the blood through the 
body, and the lungs as a great reformatory institution 
where its impurities were removed. The stomach and 

‘the liver acted as units. Did one thing, each of them, 
and nothing else. 

But within recent years it has been discovered that 
the brain, besides well-authenticated centres of sight, 
smell, taste, hearing, etc., has also an endless number 
of well-defined motor-centres, each of which controls 
the movement of a strictly limited portion of the hu- 
man body. One centre produces motion of the face ; 
another motion of the shoulder; another motion of the 
elbow; another motion of the wrist; and still others 
—motion of the thumb and of the fingers. 

That the subject may be thoroughly understood, it 
should be stated at the outset that the nervous system 
of man consists of certain ingoing fibres which carry 
the impulses of sight, of hearing, of smell, and of taste 


to their individual brain-centres. In the grey-matter 
cells of these centres, by some process at present en- 
tirely unknown, the particular sensation thus carried 
is elaborated into thought, and these thoughts send 
messages through a certain second set of fibres—con- 
necting sense-centres with motor-centres—the grey- 
matter cells of sense with the grey-matter cells of mo- 
tion or action. 
are issued through the efferent nerves to the various 


From these latter centres commands 


muscles. Thus the legs, arms, hands, head, etc., are 
moved. 
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MAP OF THE HUMAN SKULL, SHOWING LOCATION OF CENTRES OF MOTION 
AND SENSATION. 


I am walking some day, we will suppose, in late 
Spring, or early Summer, in the woods, or through the 
fields, and my eye lights upon a bush covered with 
exquisite somethings. An impulse of sense mounts, 
like lightning, through the optic nerve to the sight- 
centre in the brain. There a process called thought 
is carried on; memory is invoked ; and that cell, or 
those cells, as the case may be, decide that the objects 
which grow on that bush are flowers—wild roses. 
And by a certain association of ideas the conclusion is 
also reached that they have a delicious fragrance. 
Then a command is carried from this sight-centre, 
along the fibres of connexion to the motor-centres of 
the arm, hand, and body generally, and these second 
centres bid me stoop down and pluck the rose, and 
lift it, and smell it. 
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This is the general process by which motion of va- 
rious kinds becomes a more or less immediate result 
of sensation. And this is about as popular an explana- 
tion of the great intricacy of the actions as I can for- 
mulate. 

If the reader will closely examine the accompany- 
ing illustration, showing the now well localised func- 
tions of the brain, he will find food for some very 
lively thought. The broad, wavy black line running 
almost vertically represents, as he will notice, the 
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‘‘fissure of Rolando,” which is the great motor-axis 
of the brain. I mean to say that it crosses all the va- 
rious motor points of action in the brain. It is well 
known that touch is at once the finest and the most 
indispensable of all the senses. This particular sense 
in the picture. 

Darwin’s white cats with blue eyes illustrate this 
fact very nicely. If any one has ever possessed a lit- 
ter of these animals they will no doubt have noticed 


has the general name of ‘‘ Sensation” 


that they are, for some time after birth, very imper- 
fectly, if at all, gifted with the senses of sight and 
hearing. In after life such kittens invariably become 
blind. Approach such a litter; shout at the top of 
your voice; make all kinds of extravagant and threat- 
ening motions before the eyes of the little animals, — 
nothing can disturb the serenity of their repose. But 
blow, gently, across their backs, —moving the fine fur 
like the bending waves of wheat before the wind,— 
and in an instant every kitten in that basket is a pic- 
ture of active, moving life. 

Well, if this sense of touch is the most important 
and the finest of all the senses, we should find it most 
intimately and most centrally situated as regards the 
various centres of motion. It only takes a glance at 
the illustration to show that this is the case. And as 
a matter of fact, any one can readily understand why 
this must be so. ‘ 

A coal has fallen out of the fire on the carpet. Its 
red hue, indicative of burning heat to the eye, has dis- 
appeared. It is growing cold. But it is still quite 
hot enough to destroy tissue rapidly. 1 stoop down, 
very foolishly, and pick it up. In the twinkling of an 
eye those afferent nerves of my arm and hand have 
carried a startling message of ‘‘fire” to the ‘‘sensa- 
tion” centre in my brain. With equal rapidity a mes- 
sage flashes across the short intervening space to the 
‘‘hand-centre”’ of motion. And, ever so much quicker 
than the wind, the command flies down through neck 
and shoulder and arm to my hand, ‘‘drop that coal.” 
It is done, and though my fingers tingle for some time, 
there has been no material destruction of my flesh. 

Take the centre of sight again. You will notice 
that it is also very medially located as regards the 
motor-centres, though not quite so near to them as to 
the seat of ‘‘sensation.”” This is another instance of 


the wonderful prevalence of design in nature and in 
man. I mean.in the building of nature and of man. 

I am walking along the street in front of a building 
that is being torn down, and perhaps beneath some 
scaffolding. I look up. A brick has escaped the in- 
terfering boards, and is falling right down on my head. 
Again the sense of sight, and again the quick com- 
mands which it elicits. What are they? First, ‘‘move 
the head ’’; second, ‘‘ protect it with the arm or hand”; 
third, ‘‘run as fast as you can.” This is the exact 
sequence of the muscular actions. And if you will 
notice the picture again you will see that the motor- 
centres bear just this proportionate relation, as regards 
distance, to the centre of sight. 

As hearing is a sense which does not require such 
instantaneous or such admirably correlated muscular 
action, it will be noticed that its centre is not so cen- 
trally located as regards the motor centres. And it 
will not require any great amount of reasoning to see 
why it should be placed just where it is. 

How have all these facts of sense and motor local- 
ity been discovered? Mainly, if not altogether, by vivi- 
section of the brain of the monkey and the dog, and 
by electric excitation of all the exposed surfaces of the 
brain, from time to time, until it was learned that 
touching a certain portion of brain-tissue with the pole 
of the battery produced action in a well-defined por- 
tion of the body. It is now well ascertained that the 
motor-centres in the human brain are almost identi- 
cally the same, as regards location, as those in the 
brain of the dog and monkey. I have had an illustra- 
tion reproduced of the brain of the latter, showing the 
various other important fissures and giving the indi- 
vidual and particular motor-centres with more com- 
pleteness. 

What has been the advantage of brain vivisection 
to humanity? We all know how wave after wave of 
reprobation has surged over this country and England, 
from time to time, intended to overwhelm the poor 
vivisectionists. How all kinds of tear-compelling 
narrative and of quaintly adroit argumenta ad homines 
have been employed, to prevent experiments upon 
animals. It ought to be well known, however, and I 
think it zs well known to-day, that animals thus ope- 
rated upon are as tenderly adjusted and as carefully 
etherised as the millionaire’s daughter, and that just 
as much watchful care is exercised to mitigate suffer- 
ing after the operation, and to hasten the animal’s re- 
covery. And in the next place, operations upon the 
brain are almost absolutely painless. Isn't it strange 


that so little suffering should attend the severance of “ 
the very sancta sanctorum of life and thought. Still, bs 
it is so. 


And what have these experiments enabled great 
surgeons to do for suffering man himself? I will try — 
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and explain all the marvellous wonder they have 
‘wrought by detailing two operations, performed re- 
spectively by Dr. Robert Weir, of New York, and by 
Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia. 


Case 1. A gentleman thirty-nine years of age had 
always been perfectly healthy until a certain attack of 
malarial fever occurred, accompanied with a good deal 
of pain. One day, as he rose to go to the window, his 
wife noticed a spasm of the right cheek and neck, 
which did not involve the arm, nor was consciousness 
lost. In 1886, (two or three similar attacks having 
occurred in the interval,) he fell, unconscious, and bit 
his tongue. These attacks were all accompanied with 
twitching of the right arm and hand and right side of 
the face. His memory became impaired and his 
speech thick. No injury had ever been received on 
his head, nor was anything abnormal observed even 
when his head was shaved. Gradually his right hand 
and arm became weak, and, as a result, his hand- 
writing degenerated. This weakness of the right arm 
slowly increased, and along with it a weakness of the 
right leg, and, as a consequence of the increasing par- 
alysis of his face, ‘‘drooling” at the right side of the 
mouth set in. 


Dr. Weir examined him, at Dr. Seguin’s request, 
and both of them reached a diagnosis, chiefly based 
upon the facts already given, that the man had a small 
tumor situated as above described, and on November 
17, 1887, the skull was opened at the junction of the 
arm and face centres. This operation was witnessed 
by Dr. Keen. 
face of the brain. Yet so confident was Dr. Weir of 
the correctness of the diagnosis that he boldly cut into 
the brain substance, and from its interior removed a 
tumor of the size of a hazelnut by means of a small sur 
gical spoon. The man made a perfect recovery. When 
examined microscopically, the tumor was found to be 
of a malignant character. 


Now just consider what an absolutely fantastic 
‘thing that operation was—wonderful in its boldness, 
more wonderful in its perfect success. Dr. Weir had 
nothing at all to guide him except certain facts and 
his ability to reach an accurate idea of the exact posi- 
tion from the various symptoms and the fixed order in 
which they followed each other. Doubtless he had 
often experimented upon the brains of dogs and mon- 
keys. And his great experience in that line showed 
him exactly what impairment of bodily function fol- 
lowed the excitation of certain limited localities in the 
dog’s or monkey’s brain. The slightest error in cal- 
culation from these facts to-his final surgical action 
would have certainly entailed, not only the possibility 
of great damage to other sound centres in this gentle- 
man’s brain, but also great hazard of the very life it- 


Nothing abnormal was seen on the sur-_ 


self of the patient. This gentleman recovered rapidly 
and entirely, and lived for four years without any re- 
currence of the disagreeable symptoms above de- 
scribed. But then the tumor, which was malignant 
(and malignant disease is a vice of the whole system), 
returned, and finally destroyed his life. 

Case 2. This case can be found in the records of 
the Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous 
Diseases in Philadelphia, Record Book, S. I., p. 123. 
A young girl of about twenty-one was admitted to the 
infirmary in October, 1891. She said that her attacks 
of epilepsy from which she had suffered for two years 
and a half, always began in the right thumb. This 
fact having been verified, it was decided to remove 
the centre for the thumb, for the same reason as in the 
last case, i. e., to stop the very beginning of the fit. 
It was especially desired to remove only the centre for 
the thumb, and not that for the hand, in order not to 
interfere more than was necessary with the usefulness 
of her hand, upon which she depended for her sup- 
port, as she was a mill-girl. This was an unusual and 
minute attempt at localisation, and a very severe test 
of the accuracy of the mapping of the brain by vivi- 
section. On October 6, 1891, the ‘‘ fissure of Rolando” 
was first located, and a disk of bone an inch anda 
half in diameter was removed, the centre of it being 
two and five eights inches to the left of the middle 
line. Both the bone and the brain, when exposed, 
seemed to be normal. The fissure of Rolando was 
seen crossing the middle of the opening, downward 
and forward. By the battery the brain was stimulated 
at certain definite points until the thumb-centre was 
recognised, and also the face-centre, which lay some- 
what below it, and the wrist-centre, which lay—as it 
ought by experiments on the monkey’s brain—a little 
above it. Each of these centres was recognised by 
the movement of the part supplied by it (thumb, face, 
wrist) when the centre was touched by the poles of 
the battery. Stimulation of the thumb-centre pro- 
duced a typical epileptic fit, such as she had suffered 
since her admission, beginning in the thumb, as she 
had asserted. The portion of the brain corresponding 
to the thumb-centre, a piece about half an inch in di- 
ameter, was removed, and by the battery it was de 
termined that the portion removed was the whole of 
the thumb centre. She recovered promptly and with 
out disturbance from the operation. It was necessary 
in this case to be unusually accurate, and not to re- 
move any portion of the brain other than the centre for 
the thumb, and for three reasons: First, if too much 
were removed upward and backward, the wrist and 
fingers would be paralysed ; second, if too much were 
removed forward, the muscles of the face would be in- 
volved ; third, a little further down lies the centre for 
speech, and had this part of the brain been injured, 
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this important faculty would have been destroyed, 
thus producing serious and unnecessary trouble. 

Note now the accuracy of experimental cerebral 
localisation. As soon as the patient had recovered 
from the either and was in suitable condition, her abil- 
ity to move the face and hand was attested. All the 
muscles of the face were entirely intact, and could be 
moved with absolute ease. Her speech was also un- 
affected. 

Now just consider for a moment what a thought- 
exciting operation this very simply described ‘feat ” 
really was. It would not be very hard—if we likened 
the brain to an apple, and if we were convinced that 
a certain limited portion of that apple were rotten, by 
its manifestations on the skin, to cut into the substance 
of the fruit and remove carefully and absolutely every 
whit of the discolored tissue. We would have the eye 
to guide in the operation. But in this instance and in 
this operation upon the substance of the brain, there 
was no such zwswa/ assistance. Had there been, he 
were a poor surgeon who could not with his scoop re- 
move all that was defective and exactly all—and per- 
petrate no encroachment upon sound brain-substance. 

But the apple and its rotten portion fails utterly to 
convey an explicit idea of just what a marvellous thing 
We will liken the human 
And we have ascertained, 


was done in this instance. 
brain again to an apple. 
by certain scientific experiments,—no matter what,— 
that there is a certain well defined portion of that apple 
which is bitter to the taste. It is only this bitter part 
that must be removed. Not an zo/a of the sweet fruit- 
flesh must be removed. But all of the bitter part has 
to come away. And there are tremendous penalties 
inflictable upon the cutter if he removes more or if he 
removes less; he must remove only what ts bitter. 

And this is just what Dr. Keen did to perfection. 
If he had left any of the diseased thumb-centre be- 
hind, there would have been an uninterrupted sequence 
of mitigated epileptic attacks—not so severe, perhaps, 
still prevalent. If he had removed any portion of the 
sound surrounding brain-substance, there would have 
been paralysis of the fingers—permanent paralysis— 
following a slip on that side ; and permanent paralysis 
of the elbow, or shoulder following a slip upon that. 

Now do you know of anything more wonderful in 
its microscopical exactness than this operation in the 
whole realm of modern mechanical advance ? 

The results of these operations on the brain have 
had some very curious tendencies. The operators 
have found (I should have stated previously that these 
sense and motor-centres exist 7m duplicaze in the human 
brain, that is, that there is one of each for each side 
of the body) that the paralysis of motion which attacks 
certain limited parts of the body immediately after the 
removal of brain-substance, while marked at first, soon 
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begins to disappear, and in time, for some marvellous 
reason, is almost as perfect—I mean the motion is al- 
most as perfect—as it was before the operation. 

Now what is the exact significance of this? Does 
it indicate that the brain—as a healthy, constantly de- 
veloping and self-propagating body—has deliberately, 
though gradually, supplied a new motor-centre in the 
place of that removed? We cannot tell. The only 
way in which we could find out would be by means of 
a post-mortem performed upon that patient, for in- 
stance, whose thumb-centre had been removed, and 
whose thumb had in time reacquired its power of mo- 
tion, and who had later died a natural death. And 
this field is entirely too new a territory for any such 
instances of death naturally succeeding such opera- 
tions to have occurred. 

But then there is another way of looking at the 
subject. What is known as the Vicariate, or ‘‘ Mutual 
Aid Society of the Senses” is a well established, phys- 
ical law. I mean to say that when one sense is lost the 
other senses seem to struggle forward with absolutely 
headlong haste to act as a kind of crutch to their dis- 
abled sister. The deaf child learns to hear with its 
eyes. The blind child learns to see with its fingers. 

Again, I want to call your attention to the preva- 
lence of this ‘‘ Vicariousness,’”’ even in the physical 
tissues of the body. One eye becomes blind, from in- 
jury or disease. In a short time the powers of the other 
eye seem to be doubled, and soon the man or woman 
has just as good sight to all intents and purposes as 
they had before. Or one arm, or one leg, is ampu- 
It would seem as if the very cutting of the 
knife acted as a stimulant to the muscle-cells in the 
opposite member. And the one leg, or the one arm, 
of the maimed man becomes able in a very short time 
to bear twice as much weight, or to lift twice as much 
weight, as it did or could when it had a fellow member 
to help it in almost every action. It is not at all im- 
probable that this same ‘‘ Vicariousness”’ exists in the | 
brain, and that the centres of one side (when those of 
the other are removed or destroyed) find or build new 
fibres of connexion to the other side of the organ. And 
that these fibres in some way become continuous with 
the efferent nerve on the disabled side. 

Some very remarkable operations have been per- 
formed on animals which may hereafter produce very 
important results. Two dogs have been etherised at 
the same time, and identical portions taken from the 
brain of each dog and transferred to that of the other 
dog. These portions of brain-substance, thus trans- 
planted, have flourished in the new soil and have at 
least caused no disintegration of brain action. Itisas 
yet a problem as to whether the brain-tissue of lower 
animals can be transferred to the brain of man, and 
whether after it has established itself in its new site it 
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will properly perform its functions. The motor-cen- 
tres of animals are the only ones which can be so trans- 
planted, for thus far the sense-centres of animals have 
not been found to be identical with those of man. 

In closing, I would refer to the very remarkable 
case reported by Dr. McEwen, of Glasgow. This was 
that of aman who suffered from ‘‘ psychical blindness,”’ 
or ‘‘mind blindness.” His sense of sight was not im- 
paired, but his mind was not able to translate what he 
saw into thought. Dr. McEwen located the lesion in 
the ‘‘angular gyrus,” and found, on removing a button 
of bone, that a portion of the inner layer of this bone 
had become detached and was pressing on the brain. 
One corner of it was imbedded in the brain-substance. 
The button of bone was removed, and after detaching 
the splinter, replaced in its proper position. The man 
recovered his health and all his faculties. 


SCHOLAROMANIA, 

A SCHOLAR is a man who has been trained in schools 
and devotes his life to the investigation of subjects, 
which, when firmly established, are again to be taught 
in schools. Thus the word is applicable, not so much 
to students of the natural sciences, as-to men of let- 
ters, to historians, and philologians passing their lives 
in the study, the classroom, and library. The pro- 
fession of the scholar is one of the very highest and 
noblest, for scholarly research deals mainly with 
mental facts which are, as it were, the essence of life: 
the records of the past, the old languages, and the 
historical facts of bygone ages embody the very souls 
of our ancestors. 

While our opinion of a genuine scholar can scarcely 
be too high, we frequently meet in life scholars that 
are warped. There are schoolmasters who cannot 
understand how their model pupils prove failures in 
life, while the bad boy makes a great hit; and there 
are professors: whose learnedness consists in a kind of 
mental library-dust that has settled upon their souls. 
Wilhelm Busch, the German humorist, calls a certain 
type of historians, scavengers who collect the offal of 
the past. 

It is the constant indoor life, the lack of acquain- 
tance with the real needs of practical life, and the close 
confinement to a special mode of work, that tends to 
make scholars one-sided, and if professional pride and 
personal vanity are added, a peculiar disease originates, 
which, in one word, we call scholaromania. 

The main tenor of scholaromania is a dim notion, 
not always clearly pronounced, that the world exists 
for the sake of the scholar, and not the scholar for the 
sake of the world. The scholaromaniac declares that 
science must be pursued for science’s sake alone, 
textual criticism being an end in itself. No intellectual 
aspirations have a title to existence, except scholarly 


inquiries, and all books that are not historical or philo- 
logical are worthless chaff. 

Genuine scholars are rarely scholaromaniacs, for 
their horizon is not limited ; they, as a rule, have seen 
the world that les beyond the classroom, and they 
know that scholarship is not an end in itself, but that 
it serves some definite and very important purpose in 
the world at large. It is exactly this insight in which 
the scholaromaniac is lacking. 

Such were my thoughts when I read a review by 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter on Zhe Gospel of Buddha. 
Professor Carpenter is a scholar, but he apparently 
suffers from scholaromania, for he condemns the book 
because the treatment of the subject is not in his line; 
it is neither philological nor historical, but serves an- 
other purpose. Since the book does not comply with 
the demands of the scholarly Professor, he puts it down 
as worthless ‘‘ stuff.” 

Here is his critique of Zhe Gospel of Buddha, which 
appeared in the latest issue of Zhe New World: 


‘This volume belongs to a class of well-meaning but wholly 
misleading books. The compiler has read diligently, but without 
any perception of the historical development of the religion which 
he endeavors to exhibit. Ina series of one hundred sections he 
attempts to portray the life and the teaching of the Buddha. The 
bulk of his material, so he informs his readers in the preface, ‘is 
derived from the old Buddhist Canon.’ Every student of Bud- 
dhism knows that the sacred collections vary in different coun- 
tries, not only in bulk, but in age and in doctrine. Of this fun- 
damental fact Dr. Carus takes no notice, though he admits the 
existence in Buddhism of innumerable sects. They are distin 
guished, he says, mainly by peculiar superstitions or ceremonial 
rites ; he ignores the far more significant differences of metaphys- 
ical and ontological speculation. Accordingly, he places side by 
side extracts from books separated by hundreds of years in date 
and by still wider intervals of philosophic thought, as though they 
all alike represented the teachings of the founder of Buddhism. 
He describes this process as the arrangement of the ‘Gospel of 
Buddha’ into harmonious and systematic form, and claims to take 
up ‘an ideal position upon which all true Buddhists may stand as 
upon common ground.’ Who would accept a Gospel of Christ 
compiled from writings of the first, fourth, and thirteenth centu- 
ries, let us say, of our era? A table of reference at the close of 
the volume does indeed enable the student to track most of the 
passages cited; but there is no indication that the sources thus 
enumerated are of the most diverse origin, and in many cases des- 
titute of all historical value for the purpose for which they are 
here employed ; and nothing can justify the strange amalgamation 
of fragments of the most various ages within the same section, as 
though they represented continuous teaching. Nor does it seem 
to us excusable to prefix pious hymns or add explanatory tags of 
the compiler's own composition in a book that professes to be a 
historical summary. Who that knows anything of the real signifi- 
cance of Gotama's teaching can tolerate such stuff as this: ‘Bud- 
dha is the truth; let Buddha dwell in your heart. That of your 
soul which cannot or will not develop into Buddha must perish, 
for it is mere illusion and unreal. 
mortal by filling it with truth.’ 

‘‘The compiler has been struck with the ethical nobleness of 
many Buddhist sayings. His spirit is excellent, but his method is 
execrable," 


You can make your soul im- 
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It is a matter of course that the picture I have 
drawn in Zhe Gospel of Buddha is not historical in the 
sense in which the word ‘historical’ is commonly 
The collection which I have made is not re- 
stricted to ‘‘the teachings of the founder of Bud- 
dhism,” and I have made no attempt at critically sift- 
ing that which is well authenticated from that which 
is legendary. That may be madness, in the eyes of a 
scholaromaniac, but there is method in it; and Pro- 
fessor Carpenter should have found it out himself. 
I am not quite so ignorant as Professor Carpenter 
thinks, and possess sufficient scholarly training to dis- 
tinguish between historically reliable and unreliable 
accounts. But I embodied with good purpose much 
that a historian would have to reject. And yet I can 
claim that the picture of Buddha, as it appears in The 
Gospel of Buddha, is not unhistorical. It is historical 
in a higher sense of the word, for it represents Bud- 
dha, such as a tradition of two thousand years has 
moulded him, as he lives to-day in the minds of some 
of his noblest followers. 

Buddha, such as he lives in the imagination of the 
world, is a prince, the son of a powerful king; but in 
fact, Gautama Shakyamuni who is now worshipped as 
Buddha, was the son of a wealthy land-owner. In the 
same way Christ is David’s son, and any Gospel which 
would represent him as the presumable son of a Gali- 
lean carpenter of Nazareth, as probably being of very 
humble ancestry, would not depict Christ such as he 
lives in Christian tradition. There is a difference be- 
tween Christ and Jesus, and there is the same differ- 
ence between Buddha and Gautama. 

The scholarly Professor does not appear to be at 
home in the textual criticism of the New Testament. 
The Gospel according toSt. John, which must be recog- 
nised as genuinely Christian, possesses little historical 
value ; it does not describe Jesus of Nazareth as he 
really lived and moved about. Yet, in spite of Pro- 
fessor Carpenter’s opinion that no one would accept a 
Gospel of Christ compiled without historical critique, 
(for that is the purport of his remark), the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John has become the most valuable sa- 
cred book of the Church; and deservedly so, for, in- 
deed, it possesses an exceedingly high historical value 
in so far as it helped to make history. It depicts, not 
Jesus, but Christ, such as he lived in the hearts of the 
early Christians of Asia Minor. 

The Old Testament, the Gospel of the Israelites, 
is actually ‘‘compiled from writings separated by hun- 
dreds of years in date,” and embodies a great variety 
of philosophical thoughts, which are often not even 
harmonious. 

Any one who wishes to read a Christian Gospel 
should read the Gospel according to St. John, but any 
one who wishes to know the historical facts concerning 
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Jesus must study the works of those theological schol- 
ars who have critically investigated the subject; the 
most comprehensive statement being Prof. H. J. Holtz- 
mann’s text-books for students of the New Testament.! 

In the same way, any one who wishes to know the 
historical facts about Gautama Shakya-muni must con- 
sult Oldenberg’s well-known book on Buddha or Rhys 
Davids’s Alanual of Buddhism. And any one who wants 
to read the sources of the old Buddhism must study 
the old Pali texts, which, with the co-operation of Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, become every year more accessible 
to the Western world. 

Professor Lanman sent me a few months ago ad- 
vance sheets of a book on Buddha and Buddhism, by 
Henry Clarke Warren, which contains the literal trans- 
lation of such passages as I utilised in Zhe Gospel of 
Buddha, and I advise every one who has read The Gos- 
pel of Buddha to acquire Mr. Warren’s book. Mr. 
Warren’s book is in many respects similar to The Gos- 
pel of Buddha, but it differs in one point which is of 
paramount importance: it serves another purpose. 

On reading the original records and comparing 
them with my version in Zhe Gospel of Buddha, it will 
be found that while I remained faithful to the spirit 
of the founder of Buddhism, and while, at the same 
time, I considered the evolution of his doctrine in 
both schools, the Hinayana, so called, and the Ma- 
hayana, I introduced certain changes, which, slight 
though they may be, are not without consequence. 
They were made with a definite purpose, and are 
neither errors nor adulterations. They are purifica- 
tions, pointing out the way of reform in the line of a 
higher development of Buddhism,” which is actually 
represented in Buddhistic countries, in the same way 
as there have always been advocates of reform and 
progress in the various Christian churches. Zhe Gospel 
of Luddha is not a representation of Buddhism in its 
cradle, but it represents BuppHism Up ro Darts, in its 
nobler possibilities. This was my aim, and if I failed 
in it, let the critic speak out boldly. But there is no 
sense in denouncing the book because it is not such 
a work as Professor Carpenter would have written. 

No better evidence, that I have succeeded at least 
to some extent, in my aspiration, could be given than 
the fact that a Japanese edition of Zhe Gospel of Bud- 
dha, translated by T. Suzuki, appeared almtost imme- 
diately after the publication of the English edition.? 


1 Hand-Commentir zum Neuen Testament, containing Synoftiker, and 
Afostelgeschichte, and Lehrbuch der histortsch-kritischen Einlettung in das 
Neue Testament, the former reviewed in Vol. II, No. 2, the latter in Vol. III, 
No. 1, of The Monist, 


2For a brief account-on the reform movement of the Japanese Buddhism 
see Busse, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens in Tokio, 50. Heft, pages 439-512. 


3 While going to press, I am informed that Mr. Kakichi Ohara, of Otsu, 
Omi, editor of the S4z-Do-Kwai-Ho-Koku, which means ‘‘ Journal of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Doctrine of Enlightenment,’’ has undertakes 
to translate The Gospel of Buddha into Chinese, 
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H. R. H. Prince Chandradat Chudhadharu, the cho- 
sen delegate of Siamese Buddhism at the World’s Re- 
ligious Parliament, writes on the receipt of advance 
sheets of the book: 


‘".,.As regards the contents of the book, and as far as I 
could see, it is one of the best Buddhist scriptures ever published. 
Those who wish to know the life of Buddha and the spirit of his 
dharma may be recommended to read this work which is so ably 
edited that it comprises almost all knowledge of Buddhism.” 


The Mahd-bédhi Journal of Calcutta, edited by H. 
Dharmapala and representing Ceylonese Buddhism, 
republished a number of chapters from Zhe Gospel of 
Buddha and called attention to it in editorial notices; 
while a Japanese priest of rank, the Right Rev. Shaku 
Soyen of Kamakura, writes in an appreciative letter : 


‘* Your valuable book rightly claims to be the mother of Truth. 
We, the followers of Buddha, nay of the Truth, cannot but sym- 
pathise with your noble aspirations.” 


Prof. Carpenter seems to imagine that the past ex- 
ists only for the historian, and the old Pali texts have 
no other use than to be edited and translated, or criti- 
cally commented upon. To him the records of the 
past are mere material for philological-‘exercises. To 
me, while writing Zhe Gospel of Buddha, the editing 
of the Digha Nikaya and other Buddhist Suttas is 
mere material for a practical kind of work which finds 
its purpose in the religious needs of the living present. 

The hod-carrier hoots at the mason; for he thinks 
that hod-carrying alone is legitimate work. 

I have expressly declared in the preface that ‘‘the 
present volume is not designed to contribute to the 
solution of historical problems,’’ but it ‘‘has been 
written to set the reader athinking on the religious 
problems of /o-day”’; it is intended ‘‘to become a fac- 
tor in the formation of the future,’ and the hope is 
expressed that ‘‘it will serve both Buddhists and 
Christians as a help to penetrate further into the spirit 
of their faith, so as to see its full width, breadth, and 

depth.”’ 
In consideration of these statements made in the 
preface of the book, it is more than a gross neglect, it 
is a misrepresentation on the part of my critic, to de- 
clare that Zhe Gospel of Buddha ‘professes to be a 
historical summary.” 

How often has the author of the fourth Gospel been 
reviled, because his work is not historical in the sense 
which we expect of the books of modern historians! 
But how unfair is the reproach! St. John (or whoso- 
ever wrote the fourth Gospel) was no historian and had 
no intention of writing history. He told the life of Jesus 
in the light of Philo’s Logos-conception. He cared 
little for the correctness or critical verification of de- 
tails, but he was imbued with the spirit of Christian- 
ity, which he wedded to the philosophy of his age. I 
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have endeavored (as stated in Zhe Gospel of Buddha) 
‘‘to treat the material about in the same way as the 
author of the fourth Gospel of the New Testament used 
the accounts of Jesus of Nazareth,” the sole difference 
being that the author of the Gospel of St. John im- 
personates one of his favorite saints, which was quite 
a common method in the time in which he lived, while 
I have avoided anything that might appear as a mys- 
tification of the public, and have openly given an ac- 
count concerning both the sources of the book and the 
purpose for which it has been written. The avoidance 
of a critical attitude in the Christian Gospel writers is 
instinctive, while in my Buddhistic Gospel it is de- 
liberate. 

What shall we say of a reviewer who gives a false 
coloring to the character of a book, disregarding all 
that has been said in its preface, and then condemns 
it, because it is not what he wants it to be, by speaking 
of the book as ‘‘such stuff,” and calling its method of 
presentation ‘‘execrable’’? The review is unworthy of 
the dignity of that noble old institution in which Pro- 
fessor Carpenter is employed as a teacher; it is un- 
worthy of genuine scholarship, and unworthy also of 
the magazine in which it has been published. 

But obviously Professor Carpenter’s strictures sim- 
ply prove his own miscomprehension, for which I can 
find no other excuse than the myopic pedantry of a 
scholaromaniac, who, unacquainted with the real prob- 
lems of life, imagines that no books on the past can 
be written except historico-critical investigations. 


Pa GC. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘“‘THE OPEN COURT”? DENOUNCED AS LEARNED 
NONSENSE. 


To the Editor of The Open Court - 


Tere wisdom of this world is runing mad. ‘‘ Truth,” said the 
great Voltaire, ‘‘has inalienable rights. Just as it is never out of 
season to search for it, so it can never be out of season to defend 
it.” I wish to say, the great mass of humanity are the recipients 
of profound ignorance. And, many of those who are endevoring 
to enlighten the common heard, are themselves the embodiment 
of ignorance. I am tired and weary of so much learned nonsense; 
but what dose it avail? I want you to be candid with me, and 
pleas explain why you publish Zhe Open Court; is it to lead men 
out of ignorance into absilute knowledge, or is it to desseminate 
ignorance ?[1] In fact, what do you mean by such garbage and 
stuff as the following: ‘‘ We yearn for life, and we are anxious to 
insure the immortality of our soul.”[2] I would ask; have you 
not life already ? If so, why yearn for that which you already 
possess? We read in the ‘‘Book of fable” ‘' He that believeth 
on me, though he wer dead, yet shall he live." Then again, 
the wise man said: ‘consider the estates of the sons of men;’ 
‘'For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts : 
even one thing befalleth them: as the one dieth so dieth the 
other; yea, they have all one breath; so that a man hath no 
preeminence above a beast; for all is vanity. All go unto one 
place. all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who 
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knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of 
beast that goeth downward to the earth? (The fool of course) 
(Eccl. iii, 19-21). For to him that is joined to all the living there 
is hope; for a living dog is better than a dead lion. For the liv- 
ing know that they shall die; but the dead know not anything, 
neither have they any more a reward; for the memory of them is 
forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy is 
now perished; neither have they any more a portion forever in 
anything that is done under the sun” (ix, 4-6).[3]. Do you be- 
lieve this? What do you wish to convey by the phrase: ‘'Set me 
as a seal upon ‘‘ ¢hine heart," as a seal-upon thine arm"'etc. Is 
the ‘‘heart” the organ of individuality, or, is it the organ by which 
the blood is regulated in its flow through the arterial and venus 
system ? You say we are ‘‘set as seals upon the /ear¢ and as seals 
upon the arm of Him to whom we all shall be gathered togeother 
with our fathers, and in whom we continue to be ‘‘after death” 
as living citizens of the Great Spirit Empire, of that spiritual All- 
being who represents the coming of the kingdom of heaven which 
is being built up in the Zear/s of men.” Let me ask you here with 
all honesty and kandor, can a kingdom be built up in the heart of 
men? Is the heart the organ and seat of intelligence, sympathy, 
love or emotions? [4] Pleas answer this, and state how much 
science, wisdom and learning, it requires to think and pen such 
consimate nonsense, How much will the readers of 7%e Open 
Court learn—how much will they be benefited by such logic as you 
have dealt out in the foregoing? Once more, whare is heaven, 
and what dose heaven mean in the strick sense of the term? Is 
it not an abstrack noun, meaning in gramatical parlence, a condi- 
tion and nothing more? You say, ‘‘Let facts speak. I say so 
too. But how much facts do we find in your statements? Noth- 
ing but wild and fare fetched fancies of a human mind, falsely 
cultivated in modern lore. Do you or any living human being ab- 
silutely know any thing about the immortality of man? If you 
do, let us hear or have the facts, and not fancies generated in idle 
speculation and vain hypothesis. 

Yours for the love of truth, and the advancement of human 


wisdom. S. Murrny, M. D. 
P.S. I hope you will publish this communication and make 
your reply. IfIam in an error, I hope to be set right. Criti- 


cism, is the mother of sound wisdom. Let us lay aside heathem- 
Let us lay the foundations for a 
Ss. M. 


ism and all false phraisiology. 
higher and nobler tipe of mankind. 
ATCHISON, Kans. 


[1. We publish 7he Open Court to set people athinking on the 
religious problem and trust that some of our readers will find, as 
we do, a solid basis for religion in science. 

2. By ‘‘immortality ” we understand the continuance of life. 
It is quite true that we have life now, but-having life we are anx- 
ious to preserve it in that form which we have in the course of 
evolution laboriously obtained. 

3: The Solomonic passage concerning the common fate of 
beasts and men after death is well known to us, and we have 
quoted it in an article on ‘‘ Immortality and Science."'! 

As to the continuance of our loves and hates, our aspirations 
and ideals, and all those features of our being which constitute 
what is called soul, we differ from Ecclesiastes. The dispositions 
of our spiritual existence are transferred to posterity by heredity, 
example, and education, They remain a factor in the world of 
life and constitute that immanent immortality which can be de- 
nied only by those who misunderstand the proposition or are blind 
to the facts upon which the doctrine of evolution is based. Evo- 
lution-‘s possible only through the hoarding up of the souls of the 
past and utilising the experiences and adaptations of bygone ages 
for the struggles of the living present. 


17he Ofen Court, p. 3023, republished in Homilies of Science, p. 175. 
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4. Our correspondent announces himself on his letterheads 
and envelopes as a doctor and director of an ‘‘ Electro-Hydro-Mes- 
sopathic and American Health Institute,” that '‘ opens the doors 
to health.” This may be the reason for his objection to the alle- 
goric expression ‘‘ heart” in the sense of ‘‘sentiment.” 

Dr. Murphy's correspondence would have lost a great deal of 
its originality if we bad altered: his orthography. So we let him 
write ‘‘absilute,”’ ‘‘consimate,” ‘‘strick,” etc. He has read and 
returned the proof.—Ep. ] 


IMMORTALITY. 
BY VIROE, 


Return to the dust whence thou camest ; 
O, body of mine to the dead; 

O, taper that flarest and flamest, 
To end with the fuel that fed. 


Restore, O my soul, the lost jewel ; 
Arise from the gloom of the dead ; 

The taper that ends with its fuel 
Shall live in the light it has shed. 


NOTES. 


The latest statistics of India show that among the inhabitants 
of the country there is one convicted criminal to every 274 Euro- 
pean Christians, to every 509 Euro-Asiatics (the children of Euro- 
pean fathers and native mothers), to every 709 native Christians, 
to every 1361 Hindu Brahmans, and to every 3787 Buddhists. Ac- 
cordingly, asa matter of fact, European Christians furnish com- 
paratively the greatest amount of criminals and Buddhists the 
fewest. 
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THE CELLULAR SOUL.! 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL, 
THE PHYLOGENY OF THE CELL-SOUL. 


THE physiological natural phenomena that are in- 
cluded under the notion of ‘‘soul” and ‘psychical 
activities’ are of unusual phylogenetic interest in the 
protist kingdom, not only as touching comparative 
psychology, but as bearing also on the fundamental 
problems of biology generally. Whereas in man and 
the higher animals, owing to a primeval phylogenetic 
division of labor among the cells, the soul appears as 
a function of the nervous system ; in the protists, on the 
other hand, as with the plants, it is still associated 
with the plasma of the cell as a whole. Special tissues 
and organs of the psychic activity are here as yet not 
differentiated. In individual groups only, especially 
in the ciliates, which are very highly perfected protozoa, 
has the ergonomy? of the plastidule within the unicel- 
lular organism been sufficiently developed phylogeneti- 
cally as to justify calling separate portions of them 
psychical organella*: for example, to mention only 
striking instances, the differentiated motor organoids 
of the A/gette and /nfusoria (whips and hairs), the myo- 
phane? fibrille of the higher ciliates, the tentacular 
protrusions or feelers of many infusorians, the eye- 
spots and chromatella? of the colored protists as organs 
sensitive to light, etc. 

Although the fundamental psychical phenomena of 
the protist kingdom are throughout unconscious, never- 
theless, by critical comparison a long succession of 
phylogenetic stages of development may be distin- 
guished in the different groups. This is as true of the 
motor phenomena (unconscious volitional processes) 
as of the sensory processes, likewise unconscious, 
which we reason back to from the comparative obser- 
vation of the first-named. When motor phenomena 

1 From the new Phylogenie. By [/KpK. 


2Ergonomy, division of labor.—7™. ts 

80rganella, the plural diminutive form of organ. It is the term nearly al- 
ways used by Professor Haeckel ; but in this article the word organoid will be 
used to denote primitive and imperfect apparatus that do not deserve the 
name of organ.—77”, ; 

4Myophane, muscular.—Tr. 

5Chromatella, the pigmentary gvanudesin the coloring matter of protists as 
distinguished from the chromatophores which should be employed to desig- 
nate whole pigment cells. —Tr. 


are not observable, as is the case with most protophyta! 
then, we can draw only very uncertain conclusions re- 
specting the quality and quantity of their sensory func- 
tions. Formidable obstacles are offered here by the 
closed solid cellular membrane which, as in the meta- 
phyta,’? often prevents a reflex motion of the plasma 
from becoming visible as a change of form. 

Still, critical comparison readily shows that the 
psychological deportment of even vegetable protists is 
not essentially different from that of animal protists. 
The plasmodomous J/astigota show exactly the same 
phenomena of sensation and motion as the plasmo- 
phagous Flage//ata which have sprung from them by 
metasitism ; and the same is true of the zodspores of 
Melethallia and Siphonea. The Bacteria and Chytri- 
dina (still commonly regarded as ‘primitive plants’) 
show in their lively motions and sensations more of 
the animal character than the closely allied Gregarine 
and Amedbina (which are usually regarded as ‘ primi- 
tive animals’’). Furthermore, in most protists the 
motor state (Azwes’s) alternates with a motionless state 
of repose (fau/osts) ; in the latter condition all protists 
appear as much like plants as in the former they ap- 
pear like animals, and this holds true of protozoa as 
well as of protophyta. 

The general biological conclusions to which the 
phylogeny of the cellular soul of the protists leads us, 
supply the following foundations for a monistic psy- 
chology: (1) the psychical activity of the protists, 
which in the lowest protophyta expresses itself in the 
simplest conceivable form, and in the most perfected 
protozoa (the C7//ata) in a highly developed form, anal- 
ogous to that of the higher animals, is in all cases a 
function of the plasma. 
terrupted ascending succession of phylogenetic devel- 
opmental stages connects the simplest protist forms of 
the cellular soul with its most highly developed pro- 
tist forms. (3) Similarly, the psychic life of the lower 
histones, metaphyta as well as metazoa, differs only 
quantitatively from that of their protist ancestors. 
(4) In the lower protists the psychical processes of the 
homogeneous plasma-body are identical with the chem- 


(2) A continuous and unin- 


1 Protophyta, primitive plants, uaicellular organisms with vegetable meta- 
bolism,—7*, 

2Metaphyta, higher plants, mudlticéllular organisms with vegetable meta- 
bolism,.—7*. 
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ical molecular processes, which ditfer only quantita- 
tively from chemical processes in inorganic nature. 
(5) Consequently, the psychical processes in the pro- 
tist kingdom form the bridge which connects the chem- 
ical processes of inorganic nature with the psychic life 
of the highest animals and of man. 


PHYLOGENY OF THE MOTOR ORGANOIDS. 


The motor phenomena observable in the protist 
organism fall primarily under two heads—uinternal and 
Internal motor phenomena are for 
theoretical reasons to be assumed as universal in the 


external changes. 


plasma of the protists, as also in that of all other or- 
ganisms; for the most important vital activities, par- 
ticularly nutrition and metabolism, as also propaga- 
tion, are necessarily accompanied with certain local 
alterations of the smallest plasma-particles, and with 
displacements of the plastidule. These internal mo- 
tions of the plasma become visible in many larger pro- 
tists, particularly when the plasma forms vacuoles,! 
and is swollen out by its copious absorption of water 
into a foamy bag. The empty cavity of this bag or 
cyst is usually traversed by a reticular framework of 
plasma, the ramified filaments of which slowly change 
their shape and connexion and are joined at one end 
to a thin parietal layer of plasm spread out over the 
inner surface of the cell’s integument and at the other 
end with a delicate central or perikaryotic? layer en- 
closing the nucleus. Minute granules, ordinarily dis- 
tributed in large numbers throughout the plasma, indi- 
cate the direction and velocity of these interior plasma- 
streamings. Among protophyta the streamings are 
very distinctly observable in the large-celled J/urra- 
cyleg, Conjugate, and Diatomee, as also in large Sipho- 
nee. They appear in exactly the same form, among 
protozoa in the larger cells of the Aungi//7 as also in 
many rhizopods and infusorians. 

Plasma-contractions, which are very abundant in 
protists, rest on the uniform internal motions of a vis- 
cous plasma, which, as the result of the definite mass- 
displacements of the particles, produce at the same 
time a change in the form of the whole cell. 
higher infusoria the regular repetition of such contrac- 
tions in constant directions produces the differentiation 
of myophanes or muscullar fibrille, which act exactly 
like the muscles of metazoa (the stalk-muscles of the 
Vorticelle, the longitudinal muscles of the Stentors, 


In the 


EEE), 

External motor phenomena, usually accompanied 
with local displacements of the cells, occur very ex- 
tensively, both in vegetal and in animal protists. Or- 
dinarily they are produced by special motor organoids, 
which appear on the surface of the cell, and which are 


1\Vacuoles, little empty spaces in the plasma of protists.—77. 


2Pertkaryotic, enveloping the nucleus.—7*. 
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classified under the general name of plasmopodia or 
plasma-feet: they are either sarcopods or vibrators. 
Motion by cellular pedicles or footlets, sarcants or sar- 
copods, is characteristic particularly of the large main 
class of Rhizopoda. Here, from the surface of the cy- 
tosoma, or cell-body (ce//ews), issue processes of vary- 
ing form, size, and number: now simple and usually 
short, blunt, shapeless footlets, or lobopods, as in the 
Lobosa, now branched, long and thin rootlets, or pseu- 
dopods, as in most RAzzopoda. In many other protists 
vegetal and animal, amceboid motions, with the forma- 
tion of lobopods, also occur for brief periods, particu- 
larly in the early developmental stages. 

The second chief group of external motor phe- 
nomena are termed vibratile motions, being produced 
by the vibrations:of permanent vibratile hairs, or vi- 
brants, found at definite spots on the surface of the 
cytosoma. In contrast to the slow and inert motions 
of the variable sarcopods, the swings of the vibrants 
are generally quick and energetic. There are two 
classes of vibrants, known respectively as flagella or 
mastigia, (literally, whips, lashes) and cilia (minute 
hairs). The flagella are long, thin filaments, usually 
longer than the cell itself, springing separately or in 
pairs, very rarely in large numbers, from a single point 
of the body of the cell. Among the protophyta the 
flagella are characteristic of the large class of A/ge/te, 
of which the JZastigota swim about, both in the youth- 
ful and the developed state, by means of them, but the 
Mellethallia and Siphonee only in the youthful state (as 
zodspores). Hardly to be distinguished from the for- 
mer, among the protozoa, are the Flagel/ata, which 
likewise possess permanent flagellate filaments; in 
many Archezoa, Fungilli, and Rhizopoda, they occur in 
a transitory form only, in youth (as zodspores). Owing 
to their near affinity, the vegetal AZas¢igota, and the 
animal Flagellata descended from them, have of late 
been frequently classed together as Mastigophora. But 
their relationship to the true 4/g@ (Metaphyta) and to 
the Spongie (Metazoa) is just as close. 

Less extensive and less important than flagellate 
motion, is ciliate motion. This is effected by the 
agency of very numerous short and minute hairs, or 
cilia, which vibrate. It is chiefly characteristic of that 
protozoan group in which the animal vital activities 
reach the highest stage of psychological development 
—viz., in the C7//ata, or eyelash infusoria. Sometimes 
the whole surface of the cellular body is covered with 
thousands of short eye-lashes, and sometimes a por- 
tion only of it is covered. Their near relatives, the 
Acineta (Suctoria), possess such a ciliate equipment 
only in the youthful and natatory state. Possibly a 
girdle of such minute cilia is also found among the 
Diatomee and some other allied protophyta (Cosmaria). 
At least, their swimming motions are explained most 
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easily upon this assumption. On the other hand, it is 
also possible that they are produced by other physical 
causes as yet unknown to us, as are the peculiar vi- 
bratory or sliding motions of many Chromacew and A/- 
garia. 

These various motor organs are turned to very defi- 
nite account in the classification and phylogeny of the 
protists. But it is to be observed that they frequently 
merge into one another. For example,—and this often 
occurs,—the amceboid motion of certain protists passes 
into flagellate motion (in many A/get/e and Rhizopoda), 
and widely different motor states succeed one another 
(in the Mycetozoa and Radiolaria). Also, it is not to 
be forgotten that vibratile epithelia often develop in- 
dependently in J/e¢azoa, being flagellate in some cases, 
and ciliate in others. 


PHYLOGENY OF THE SENSORY ORGANOIDS. 

The sensory phenomena of the protists are without 
exception unconscious, like the will that evokes their 
All protists are irritable and react in differ- 
All are sensi- 


motions. 
ent degrees upon external irritations. 
tive to mechanical, electrical, thermal, and chemical 
excitations, and most of them to light. -On the other 
hand, acoustical stimuli are apparently not perceived 
by protists. The reaction of the plasma, from which 
we draw our inferences regarding the effect of the irri- 
tation, is generally unconscious motion, or reflex mo- 
tion in the broad sense. But in addition to these 
motor effects due to excitations, /rofhic! changes of 
the plasma may be used as a measure of the strength 
of the irritations perceived,—so, for example, the for- 
mation of chromatella due to the effects of solar light. 

In the lower protists all plasma-particles of the uni- 
cellular organism appear to be equally sensitive; but 
in the higher forms more or less differentiation, or even 
a localisation of sensibility, is demonstrable. The 
ectoplasm? usually reacts more energetically than the 
endoplasm,’ and the latter more powerfully than the 
karyoplasm.* In many protozoa (also in the similar 
motile flagellate cells of protophyta) the solider ecto- 
plasm is differentiated into a sensitive pellicle, com- 
parable physiologically to the dermal tegument of 
metazoa, as the original universal ‘‘sensory organ.” 
Finally, at definite points in many protists are devel- 
oped what is called ‘‘sensitive organoids,” compara- 
ble, as specific sensory apparatus, to the sensilli of 
the metazoa. We may regard as such, with more or 
less certainty, the external plasma-protuberances (sar- 
cants and vibrants), the chromatella, and the chemo- 


tropic organs. 


1 /rophic, nutritive.—7%. 

2 Ectoplasm, the outer, solider, hyaline protoplasm of the cell-body.—7», 

8 Endopiasm, the inner, softer, granular protoplasm of the cell-body.—77. 

4 Karyoplasm, the original hom-~ geneous nucleate substance from which 
the nucleus is developed.—/”, 
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In all protists forming plasmopods, these external 
motor organs also probably act as tactile organoids. 
Their sensibility, like their motility, can be traced 
through a long succession of phylogenetic stages. At 
the lowest stage stand the lobopodia of the Amedina, 
at the highest the hairlets of the Cv//ata. Between 
the two, the various pseudopods of the RAizepfoda and 
the whips of the 4/ge¢t@ and Flagellata show manifold 
gradations both of sensibility and motility. In some 
highly advanced infusoria (both /Vage//ata and Ciliata), 
are developed, even, special tactile hairs, which dis- 
charge functions similar to the tentacles of the meta- 
zoa. 

As organs of light may be regarded the green chro- 
matella of the protophytes, as also the so-called ‘‘ocu- 
That the former are 
unusually sensitive to light is at once evident from 
their significant plasmodomous function. Also, the 
red ocelletti, or eye-spots, of many protozoa are sensi- 
tive to light, although their physiological utility is 
still doubtful. 
body associated with the ocellus, so that it can at all 
be reasonably adjudged a cellular eye (Cytophthalmus). 

As chemo-organotds, may be classified all those lo- 
calised portions of the bodies of protists that are espe- 
cially sensitive to certain chemical excitations. Thus, 
in many MMastigophora, flagella probably perform the 
functions of chemo-sensory organs as well as of motor 
and tactile organs. In the infusoria that receive their 
food through a permanent mouth-orifice, that orifice 
itself, with the parts about it, (in the C7//a¢a, prob- 
ably the hairlets of the buccal! corona) is endowed 
with a chemotropism? that can be characterised as 
‘‘taste”’ or ‘‘smell.” Physiological experiments also 
show that in the flagellate zodspores of protophyta 
(Algette), and in infusoria also, certain parts of the 
body are especially sensitive to chemical excitations 
(for example, to the taste of malic acid), and may, 
therefore, be designated chemo-organoids. This is 
most distinctly shown in the copulation of zodspores, 
where the mutual attraction is plainly mediated by 
smell, and consequently can be characterised as the 
effect of a special erotic chemotropism. 

With respect to erotic organoids, they too are to be 
plainly distinguished. More especially is the nucleus 
to be considered here. 


lar spots” of many infusoria. 


In a few infusoria only is a refringent 


PHYLOGENY OF THE ORGANS OF NUTRITION, 

The significant difference obtaining between the 
plasmodomous protophyta and the plasmophagous 
protozoa with respect to nutrition, was examined in 
detail in the preceding article. It relates chiefly to the 


1Buccal, pertaining to the mouth (literally, pertaining to the cheek).— /*. 

2Chemotropism, attraction for chemical stimuli, a word formed after the 
analogy of Aclfofrof*sm, in virtue of which plants curve or turn towards the 
light.—77, 
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chemistry of metabolism. The phytoplasm of the veg- 
etal protists forms by synthesis and reduction from 
simple inorganic compounds, new plasm; the zoé- 
plasm of animal protists does not possess this power, 
but, receiving the plasma from the others, retransforms 
it again by analysis and oxidisation into water, carbonic 
acid, and ammonia. 

Much less important than this difference of meta- 
bolism in protists is the difference of their mode of re- 
ceiving nutriment, which is still frequently set up as 
the capital distinction between animals and plants. 
In maintaining this distinction it is in most cases in- 
correctly stated that animals take their nourishment 
in solid, and plants in liquid form, and that, accord- 
ingly, animals are distinguished by the possession of 
a buccal aperture or mouth. But there are many ani- 
mals, both protozoa and metazoa (particularly para- 
sites), which take only liquid nourishment from their 
environment by endosmosis, and which lack a mouth 
altogether— Bacteria, Fungilli, and Ofaline among the 
protozoa, and Ces/oide and Acanthocephela among the 
metazoa. Even inthe higher metazoa, by retrogres- 
sive growth of the intestine, a root-like endosmotic 
nutritive apparatus can develop, similar to the miceli- 
dium of the Fungil/etta and the mycellium of Fung, 
as also in the RAiszocephala which are descended from 
highly organised Crustacea. 

In the rhizopods also, liquid plasma-food can be 
directly incepted by endosmosis through the surface of 
the naked cytosoma, but in addition these protozoa 
possess the power of incepting solid and permanently 
formed nutritive bodies through any part of the sur- 
face of the celleus, where the sarcants, or non-perma- 
nent protuberances, flow together over the incepted 
Here, too, no permanent mouth-orifice ex- 

This is first formed in the infusoria, F7/a- 
gellata as well as Ci/iata. Most infusoria possess at 
a definite spot acellular mouth (cy/ostoma). Many, 
even, grow a special auxiliary organ for the inception 
of food, a cellular gullet (cy/opharynx), a canal in the 
ectoplasm through which the particles are ingested 
and carried to the endoplasm. In Woc?i/uca a lip, with 
a flap of flagella, serves as a special organ for the 
inception of food; in the Choanoflagel/ata, a funnel- 
shaped collar. The Acineta (Suctoria) are distinguished 
by their peculiar suction-tubes. For ejecting indiges- 
tible substances a special waste-conduit (cy/opyge) is 
employed in many ciliates. 

A special excretory organ for dissimilation is pos- 
sessed by many protozoa in the systolette, or so-called 
contractile vesicle. Ordinarily this appears as a spheri- 
cal hollow cavity, performing regular pulsations and 
with a definite position in the plasma. On contraction 
it discharges liquid outwards, and on dilation it incepts 
liquid inwards or from the plasma. Frequently sys- 


particles. 
ists as yet. 
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tole and diastole follow alternately and at regular in- 
tervals several times in a minute. Sometimes two or 
more systolettes are present, contracting alternately. 
Further, special canals may proceed from them, suck- 
ing up juices from the plasma. Whilst contractile 
vesicles are very frequent in fresh-water protozoans, 
(in Lobosa, Heliozoa, Flagellata, Ciliata,) they occur 
only rarely in marine protists. Phylogenetically the 
permanent systolettes are mostly derived from non- 
permanent vacuoles, such as appear almost everywhere 
in the plasma under certain conditions. 

The plasmodomous organoids are the chromatella 
of the protophytes—those significant ‘‘ pigment-gran- 
ules,’’ which as reductive plasma-particles possess the 
property of producing plasma from inorganic com- 
pounds by synthesis. We have seen above (Zhe Open 
Court, No. 394, page 4424) that this power of plas- 
modomy or the assimilation of carbon is possessed 
only by true protophytes and is wanting in all true 
protozoa. If we are determined to draw an artificial 
and technical border-line between these two sub-king- 
doms of Protista, it is possible only by means of this 
difference of metabolism. Originally in the lowest 
protophyta, the plasmodomous pigmentary matter is 
distributed throughout the whole phytoplasm, as in 
the diffusely colored Chromacee. In most of the other 
plants, on the other hand, it is associated with definite 
and permanently shaped plasma-parts—with the chro- 
matella or chromatophores. (This last term should 
be used in its original signification only, for entire pig- 
ment cells of animals, not for separate’ parts of cells. ) 
In many lower protozoa, besides the nucleus, there is 
only a single chromatellum present in each cell; but in 
most, numerous chromatella are found (as in the meta- 
phyta). In addition to the common plasmodomous 
pigment, chlorophyll, other pigments (yellow, red, 
brown, and, less frequently, violet and blue) occur, 
which modify and obscure the green coloring (the dia- 
tomine of the yellow Diatomee and Peridinea, the he- 
mochrome of many red Pau/otomee, the phycocyanine 
of Chromacea, etc.). 


SOUVENIRS OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 
BY THEODORE STANTON, 

CarLos MANUEL DE Cf£spEpDES, born at Bayamo, 
Cuba, in 1819, was educated both in his native island 
and at the University of Barcelona, Spain. His de- 
testation of bad government showed itself early in his 
career, for, implicated with General Prim in a conspir- 
acy to overthrow Queen Isabella, he was forced to flee 
Spain. Having travelled extensively in Europe, he 
returned to Cuba, practised at the bar with much suc- 
cess, was imprisoned on two or three occasions on 
account of his political opinions, and finally, on Octo- © 
ber 10, 1868, having gathered together a few follow- 
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ers on his own sugar-plantation, he freed his numerous 
slaves, declared war on Spain, and for more than five 
years continued to be the heart and soul of a heroic 
but unfortunate struggle for Cuban independence. Be- 
trayed by a former slave, President De Céspedes was 
shot by the Spaniards on February 27, 1874, and, its 
leader dead, the uprising was soon afterwards sup- 
pressed. While the revolution was in progress, Mme. 
De Céspedes resided in New York, and to her were 
addressed a long series of letters by her husband in 
Cuba, which letters were to have been published last 
winter by the family, and from which the following 
extracts are made. 

These letters are full of accounts of narrow escapes 
from falling into the hands of the Spaniards. 
dated September 13, 1871, we read: 


In one, 


‘“‘On August 17 we were informed that the enemy was ap- 
proaching, and we prepared to break camp, having first sent out 
pickets. While engaged in arranging a hat, which your brother 
had given me in exchange for mine, we were surprised by the firing 
of our pickets. Thereupon every man ran to his horse. I snatched 
up my hat, scissors, ribbons, and all, and left the ranch. Once 
outside, I found that my mulatto valet was in such a nervous state 
that he could not bridle the horse. The animal, frightened by the 
reports of the rifles, each moment growing nearer, reared up and 
threatened to break away. I aided the mulatto to hold him, urged 
the man to be calm, showed him how tto slip the bridle on easily, 
and did not mount till everything was ready, though he entreated 
me to go without the bridle. But this was only the beginning of 
my trouble. When-we were ready to start, the guide could not be 
found. Fortunately, an officer knew the way out of the plantation, 
and we began to gallop through immense meadows, twisting about 
in many directions so as to put the enemy off of our track, and at 
last we were out@f danger. But if the Spaniards had not been so 
stupid and cowardly, they could have done us serious harm that 
day. They had only to surround the place and chase us through 
the fields. But simply the fire of our pickets, which caused them 
four deaths and some wounded, stopped their advance, and they 
did not dare'to go further. The next day they revenged themselves 
by burning the ranch and searching the premises. However, they 
did not capture a man, nor a gan, nora paper. The archives of 
the Secretary of State alone are missing, and we know that they 
have been found and hidden by Cubans.” 


Another dangerous experience, though of an en- 
tirely different nature from the one just related, is 
found in the following letter, dated on the same day of 
the same month, but a year later, as the foregoing 
letter : 

“We continued our journey on the morning of August 22, ad- 
vancing further and further into the Sierra, so that we soon began 
to hear again the song of the nightingale. On that day my arm 
was once more dislocated, and I got wet through and through by 
the rain, because an individual, meaning to do mea favor, changed 
his cape for mine, his, I found later, leaking badly. As my clothes 
dried on me, I got a headache, which lasted till the next day and 
was the cause of another misadventure which befell me. 

“At one of the fords of the Contra Maestre, the river-bottom 
is paved with large, smooth, slippery stones. In order not to wet 
my feet on account of my headache, I decided to cross without dis- 
mounting. My horse was a new one, and, as he entered the water, 
began to show signs of fear, and from the start refused to follow 
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the others. In fact, he soon became quite unmanageable. I pulled 
the bridle and spurred him. He thereupon slipped and fell on his 
right side, giving me a severe blow on the knee, which was caught 
beneath him. The animal tried to get up, but stumbled again, 
throwing me against a stone, cutting my cheek open, bruising my 
mouth, and breaking off the points of two teeth. At this moment 
I fortunately succeeded, by a violent effort, in freeing myself from 
the saddle and the trappings. The horse finally got across the 
stream, but not till he had fallen several more times and completely 
soaked the saddle. Not wishing to resume the wet seat, and 
drenched to the skin, I made the rest of the journey on foot, hav- 
ing to wade through various streams, brooks, and rivulets before 
reaching a farm-house, where I changed clothing and got dry. But 
imagine my suffering next morning, when, on starting out early, I 
found my face cut, my cheek and mouth swollen, my gums and 
teeth aching, my arm, my leg, my hand, in short, my whole body 
in pain!”’ 


Like Columbus of old, President De Céspedes is 
continually astonished at the fertility which reigns in 
the West Indies. Several of his letters dwell thereon. 
Take the following extract as an example: 


‘The resources of Cuba are, for us, inexhaustible, and the 
Spaniards will never be able to reduce by famine those who prefer 
to endure all sorts of privations rather than suffer themselves to 
come under the cruel Spanish yoke again. Do not think that I ex- 
aggerate. I have heard our soldiers say that they would sooner 
turn cannibals than become Spaniards. In that case, they, of 
course, count on eating the flesh of their enemies, like the Caribs. 
How, then, is it possible for the tyrants to imagine that they can 
subdue such men? Have we not, besides, a species of palm-tree 
called manaca—our forests are full of them—from which we can 
extract salt ? The Spaniards, therefore, may go on losing their time 
destroying our salt-pits and the machinery with which we manu- 
facture salt. Our trees provide us with it! Were it not for the 
innate shiftlessness of the Cubans, they could provide themselves, 
in this same way, with everything needful. 
begun to stimulate them in this direction.” 


In fact, necessity has 


The following extract from a letter dated February 
29, 1872, opens with a description of the beautiful 
scenery of the island and closes with another reference 
to the abounding natural food: 


‘‘On the 16th of this month we left La Giiira. The road at 
first presented nothing of particular interest. I walked a good part 
of the way in order to fatigue my horse as little as possible. Next 
day we did not encounter many hills, but those we did meet with 
were perhaps the highest, as they certainly were the stoniest, we 
have so far had to climb. Before reaching Los Pinares we traversed 
a defile with a terrible precipice on one side and at the summit we 
enjoyed a most magnificent view, the sweet perfumes of pine trees 
and wild flowers, and a very agreeable temperature. That day we 
had beautiful scenery all around us, the finest of our travels, and 
the background of all was the Sierra Maestra, which we gazed at 
from the top of the Nipe. We afterwards came down the latter 
mountain by a long narrow trail so rough and rugged that at each 
moment we trembled lest our horses should roll down on account 
of the numerous stones with which it was strewn. But there is 
nothing impossible for us to-day. Pain, sun, cold, hunger, naked- 
ness, lack of arms and ammunition, the bullets of our foes,—noth- 
ing can frighten us! During these long marches we suffered much 
but never ceased admiring our fertile Cuba. Without knowing it, 
we were walking in the midst of food. The wild yam, better and 
more nutritious than the cultivated species, grew on all sides of us. 
Some of us took advantage of the knowledge of this fact and sup- 
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plied ourselves with a store of this vegetable. But soon we were 
surrounded again with abundance and all forgot the miseries of the 
past.” 

This extract from the same letter gives one or two 
curious glimpses of the fugitive President’s surround- 
ings: 

‘After four days of marching we reached a ranch on the Ta- 
cajo plantation. During the evening I was serenaded by two musi- 
cal parties. The first consisted of an accordion and the second of 
a Colombian who plays ona leaf, accompanied by an a/aéa/ and 
guitar alternately. The women here are warlike. They wish to 
march to the front and bear arms the use of which is familiar to 
them. One of them, named Isabel Vega, has been wounded twice 
by the Spaniards.”’ 


Of course we are given many accounts of battles 
and the other catastrophies which accompany war. 
This extract is from a letter of May 11, 1872: 


“At the fight at Alcala a cannon-ball fired at us by the Span- 
iards felled a palm-tree which crushed four of their own men to 
death. 

“At Colorado a corporal strayed from the main body of the 
Spanish army, and putting aside his gun, stretched himself on the 
ground to rest. A aja who was on the watch, sprang on him, 
disarmed him and was leading him off to prison when the captive, 
beginning to show signs of resistance, was killed on the spot. The 
captor appropriated to himself a fine rifle, one hundred and twenty 
cartridges, a belt, three suits of new clothes, a hat, new shoes, etc. 
On seeing himself so splendidly equipped, the ma7a immediatety 
marched away to enlist in the Cuban army. fis name is Pedro 
Cayo and he is certainly a remarkable man. What do you think 
of that ? Thus, the bulls at Montaner, the bees at Lono [references 
to events mentioned in former letters], the palm-trees at Alcala and 
the majas at Colorado, all wage war against the Spaniards in 
Cuba!” 


This time—the extract is from a letter written at 
Cintra, on November 7, 1872—the Spaniards are the 
aggressors and a-Cuban the sufferer and hero at the 
same time: 


‘‘From this spot we are able to see the place where, at the be- 
ginning of the war, a horrible tragedy was enacted. Juan Cintra, 
to-day a colonel in the Cuban army, was then suffering with rheu- 
matism in the legs ; but on hearing the Spaniards approach, he ran 
out of the house, rifle in hand, and made for the nearest wood, with 
the soldiers at his heels. When the foremost was about to lay 
hands on him, Cintra suddenly turned and shot him down. He 
then resumed his running. Soon the pursuers were almost upon 
him again and once more he wheeled about and felled the nearest. 
By this time he had reached the woods, when his legs refused to 
carry him any further. So dropping down behind a tree, he handled 
his rifle with such deadly effect that the Spaniards retired. Taking 
advantage of this respite, Cintra dragged himself painfully on all 
fours to the top of a neighboring hill, and crossing to the other side, 
hid himself and rested. From his place of concealment he could 
distinguish loud voices, screeching and the report of rifles in the 
direction whence he had escaped. When all was silent once more, 
he cautiously descended from the hill, and on emerging from the 
trees the first sight to meet his horrified eyes was the mutilated 
body of his mother lying at the entrance to a narrow path, near 
her the-corpse of his wife, and, further on, those of his children, 
while the house itself, now reduced to cinders, covered the charred 
remains of several other victims.” 


A propos of the efforts made by the friends of Cuba 
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to get General Grant to recognise the Republic, Presi- 
dent De Céspedes says in a letter dated February 18, 
re 72 

‘‘Many stories have been put in circulation here concerning 
the attitude of the United States towards Spain. Some people be- 
gan to again blindly believe that. the Republic would favor us,— 
such is the sympathy for the American nation that exists in this 
country and so logical would it be for the United States to side 
with an American people struggling to secure institutions similar 
to theirs, endeavoring to throw off the yoke of a European mon- 
archy and thus aiding more and more in the realisation of the idea 
of ‘America for Americans.’ But I have not shared these pleasant 
hopes. I have continued to fear that the Washington Government 
would not abandon a policy adhered to hitherto in this Cuban- 
Spanish question, but would persist in remaining neutral, quieted 
by some new and false promise sent out from Madrid by a corrupt 
and feeble race, treading, in order to cover up its wicked tracks, 
the crooked path which Macchiavelli traced for those of its kind.” 


On January 1, 1872, the President writes cheer- 
fully in these words : 


‘“This is New Year's Day, the fifth since our Declaration of 
Independence, and we still find ourselves united, alive, and well. 
We could not help recalling the promise of the saucy Diario de la 
Marina that we would all be exterminated before the end of the 
year which has just expired, and that it made my poor tongue the 
special object of its venomous attack, declaring it to be the duty of 
every Spanish soldier to tear it out because I was reported to have 
called them cowards. Fortunately nothing has come of these threats 
and I have still enough tongue left to respond to all the compli- 
ments which have been paid me this New Year.” 


THE IMPORT OF INDIVIDUAL IMPETUS. 


Joun Dewey, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has, in Zhe Dial, favored a book 
of mine with a review, which, though appreciative, 
suffers from a serious misunderstanding not of the 
book itself but of the importance which special ideas 
and individual thinkers may possess. Professor Dewey 
writes: 


‘Mr. Carus, in his Primer of Philosophy, has put before usin 
a thoughtful, yet easily grasped form, an attempt to combine the 
data and methods of modern science with certain metaphysical 
concepts, resulting, as he says, in a reconciliation of philosophies 
of the types of Mill’s empiricism and Kant's apriorism. This 
spirit of synthesis and mediation is prominent throughout the 
book, which is thoroughly worth reading and study. 

‘It is doubtful, however, if it will fulfil the pious wish of the 
author and set the stranded ship of philosophy afloat again; in- 
deed, were the ship of philosophy stranded, I doubt the ability of 
the united efforts of the whole race to get it afloat. It is wiser to 
think of the ship of philosophy as always afloat, but always need- 
ing, not, indeed, the impetus of any individual thinker, but the 
added sense of direction which the individual can give by some 
further, however slight, interpretation of the world about.” 


The second paragraph made me pause, and there 
are three statements which I wish to make. First, 
Professor Dewey’s remark gives the impression of 
boastfulness on my part. Secondly, it depicts the 
present condition of philosophy altogether too favor- 
ably; and thirdly Professor Dewey underrates the im- 
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portance which one individual thinker and one individ- 
ual idea may have in the evolution of thought. 

As to the first point I can assure Professor Dewey 
that he is mistaken, except he would consider as arro- 
gance my opinion on the present school-philosophies 
which are overawed by traditional authority and do not 
dare to break the fetters imposed upon them by the 
errors of the past; but in that case to have an indepen- 
dent opinion on an important subject and pronounce 
it boldly would always be arrogance. And this leads 
at once to the second point. 

I submit in the Primer of Philosophy the solution of 
a problem, which at present is commonly regarded as 
insoluble, thus producing a stagnancy of thought that 
makes itself sorely felt in all the fields of intellectual 
labor, in philosophy, in the various sciences and in 
religion. 

It may be wzser for a Chinese imperial officer to 
think of the ship of state as always afloat, but the ques- 
tion is whether it is ¢7-wer. It may be more convenient 
for a professor of philosophy to think that we have only 
to paddle along in the old rut and that no extra effort is 
needed ; but it is surprising to hear Professor Dewey 
say so. If all philosophers thought like that, how 
would progress be possible, and how could we free 
ourselves from the errors of the past? Is it really justi- 
fiable to dismiss with a shrug the aspiration of reform 
on the sole ground that it is only ‘‘the impetus of an 
individual”? There is sometimes more truth in the 
voice crying in the wilderness than in the great noise 
of the millions living in the metropolis. 

Is Professor Dewey not aware of the fact that more 
than three quarters of the philosophical literature of 
to-day is threshing straw? The waste of paper and 
also of the time of our students is in itself not worse 
than any other loss of economical values ; but the er- 
rors which enter into the minds of the growing genera- 
tion of scientists, clergymen, and the public at large 
are far more injurious. Can there be any doubt about 
the stagnancy of our philosophical atmosphere? As 
one symptom among many others I mention the 
posthumous work of the late Professor Romanes, 
Thoughts on Religion. The main idea of the book, 
which will be greatly appreciated by all those reaction- 
ary spirits who antagonise science, is the desolate hope- 
lessness of philosophical inquiry concerning all the 
main issues of religion, which are, whatever side we 
take, the most important problems of life. 

Among our philosophers there are Hegelians, Kant- 
ians, followers of Mill, Spencerians, and also those 
who have no opinion whatever. Every one thinks and 
writes in the terms of his master, ignoring the rest, 
and all are separated by the dividing lines of princi- 
ples. Must not under such conditions an investiga- 
tion of the principles themselves be the work most 
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needed, which, if successful, will remove the boundaries 
among the schools and show the old problems in a new 
light? Is such an attempt without avail unless it pro- 
ceed from the masses? 


This leads me to the third point. 


Professor Dewey deprecates the importance of in- 
dividuality, as an impulse-giving factor. What is in- 
dividuality? It is a definite formation, different from 
other formations by its peculiarity of form ; variety of 
form is a variety of individuals; and there are indi- 
vidual ideas as much as individual men and individual 
plants and crystals. The history of thought is not 
simply the sum-total of many equivalent ideas, but 
their organised entirety; and in the organism of human 
thought different ideas are of different importance. 
One specific idea may have existed for centuries, but 
remained unheeded until conditions arose under which 
it gained a dominating influence so as to stamp its in- 
dividuality upon a whole race. The development of 
philosophy and science teaches us the wonderful power 
of individual thought, for the rise of one idea in the 
head of one individual man can produce a revolution 
in the world for better or for worse. 


The voice crying in the wilderness may lead the 
world to nobler heights. 


The fundamental principle upon which the moral- 
ity of a Confucius rests, viz., an exaggerated reverence 
for the past, involving a love of ceremony and an awe 
of traditional authority, has acted as a break upon the 
national development of China so that Chinese civili- 
sation of to day is about the same as it was two thou- 
sand years ago. There is danger in the complaisant 
idea that all is well, and that we have simply to drift 
along in modest reverence of the slow but general 
progress of the craft on which we are embarked. 


The masses of mankind are always indifferent and 
must be leavened by the impetus of individuals. Even 
science is not so much promoted as preserved by the 
mass of its professional representatives ; and this is 
the truth which in an exaggerated form Schopenhauer 
propounds in his altogether too bitter denunciations 
of philosophers by profession. 


Prof. John Dewey is one of the most prominent 
representatives of philosophy in our country and has 
done much valuable work. He holds a very influential 
chair at the new University of Chicago, which is fast 
becoming the great intellectual centre of the West. 
He has contributed to both Zhe Open Court and The 
Monist articles of merit, and I recognise in him a 
strong independent thinker ; but with all deference to 
his deserts, I must reject his views, that ‘‘the ship of 
philosophy is always afloat and that it needs, not, in- 
deed, the impetus of any individual thinker, but the 
added sense of direction which the individual can give 
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by some further, however slight, interpretation of the 
world about.” 

It is possible that Professor Dewey only meant to 
say that the book which he reviewed did not possess 
the merit claimed by its author; but, in fact, he de- 
nied the effectiveness of the most important factor in 
the evolution of mankind—individual impetus. 

If Professor Dewey’s maxims were right, there 
would be no great leaders in the world of thought, no 
organisers, no reformers, but only a crowd of indifferent 
thinkers, the best among whom possess little if any 
preference over the rest; and the history of philoso- 
phy would be, like a coral reef, an all but uniform ac- 
cumulation of many average minds. PH 


“A NEW GOSPEL OF LABOR.”’’ 

Tue author of this book informs us in the Intro- 
duction that years ago he attended to some public 
business at Washington, D. C., making it necessary 
for him to wait several times upon the President (which 
President is not stated) and he says: 

‘‘Encouraged by the President's urbanity and evident desire 
to do right, in the matter which I had to lay before him, by the 
people, I asked, at the last interview I was granted, for permission 
to submit to him a question regarding the labor-troubles which at 
that time, through the prevailing industrial depression, occupied 
the public mind to a great extent. 

‘The consent having kindly been given, I said: ‘Mr, Presi- 
dent, are you aware of the fact that great discontent is existing 
among our working people?’ He replied: ‘Yes; I know there 
is; but I do not know the cause of it,,... and I have, conse- 
quently, come to the conclusion, that the American workingmen 
do not know yet, what they want; and if they don't, how shall I 
know ?'.... 1, thus, became convinced that the first step towards 
a solution of the industrial question must necessarily consist in 
giving the working people this information and in proposing to 
them a remedy on which they could unite.” 

The present book proposes the solution of the in- 
dustrial question, and the author is confident that he 
has succeeded. He says: 

“To the solution of the industrial question are looking for- 
ward to-day as to a new gospel the untold hundreds of millions of 
producers of all the civilised nations of the earth. ... The pro- 
posed change in our present industrial system may be ridiculed 
to-day as an effort to introduce an idealistic state of society, and 
yet, in a few short years it may be the accepted industrial reform 
of the most civilised nations of the Earth.” 

The gist of the book is contained in Book II, Chap- 
ter 2, which is entitled ‘‘The Remedy.” The author 
proposes to ‘‘reverse the unnatural use of artificial 
labor into the natural one,’’ which means that ‘‘the 
working classes must be given control of the entire 
means of modern labor, which include land, machin- 
ery, and capital,’’ We are not told whether the capi- 
tal of savings banks, which is mostly the property of 
the laboring classes, shall be exempt—probably not, 
for where shall we draw the line. In the same chap- 
ter (II, 2) ‘‘a law for the prevention of industrial and 
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financial crises and depressions”’ is proposed, which 
is a very humane idea. The author finds no difficulty 
in the problem and answers, at least to his own satis- 
faction, all objections that can be made to his new 
system. If the labor problem were so easily solved it 
would have been solved long ago, and if a labor com- 
monwealth, such as the author of 4 Mew Gospel of 
Labor describes, had the power to prevent by mere 
acts of legislature industrial and financial crises and 
depressions, why not also legislate against diphtheria, 
cyclones, and earthquakes? A millennium would in- 
deed be near at hand! (Seattle, Wash.: S. Wegener, 
Pp. 229, price 50 cents. ) 


RESIGNATION. 
BY H. A. DE LANO. 


Life goes to the /ncvitadle, 

And moves us all at last against our wills; 

And so, we drop the oars, and learn at length to float, 
Pleased with whatever breeze our canvas fills; 

Glad, in the dawning consciousness : 

It is not of ourselves we glide along, or give 

Motive, or thought, or choice, longer to live. 

Tide, wind, or port, are thine, O, Fate, 

We shall be home again, sooner or late. 


How else, could any find the way ? 

For who, that knows from whence he came ? 

We hail a thousand destined crafts whose jaded crews, 
Have labored hard, had hope, and yet confess the same. 
‘Twas when Columbus fought, and ceased, 

He found his long-sought, greater world, 

Fate never smiles ‘till she her rainbow spreads 

Above our tears, and we the sails have furled ; 

Seeing the harbor lights, and bar, 

Seeing, from home we were not far. 
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SARAH GRAND’S ETHICS. 
BY T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

Mr. WitiiaAmM M. SALTeER’s recent article on the 
ethical tendency of Zri/éy and The Heavenly Twins 
raises quite as many difficult and delicate questions as 
are, in his opinion, brought up by those novels them- 
selves. It may, for instance, be asked how far it is 
legitimate to appraise the value of a novel by its ethi- 
cal tendency; and the answer will of course depend 
upon the particular kind of value which is meant. It 
would not be difficult to maintain that from the point 
of view of the severe literary critic the ethical tendency 
of a book is a matter of minor interest. Few readers, 
however, are severe literary critics; and most readers, 
whether they know it or not, are influenced by the 
moral character of the books they read. Not, indeed, 
in any high view of the aim and function of literature 
as the record of noble thought nobly expressed, can 
the importance of its ethical tendency be overrated. 
The greatest books of the world are also, in the best 
and broadest sense of the word, the most moral; and 
they are great because they are moral. 

Morality, alas! is a much abused word, and with 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred has reference 
chiefly to the relations between the sexes; as may at 
once be seen by reflecting on the meaning usually at- 
tached to the contradictory word, immorality. To 
judge from his article, Mr. Salter appears to be one of 
the ninety-nine. He finds in Zhe Heavenly Twins the 
evidence of ‘‘an honest moral nature,” and ‘positive 
ideas of right and wrong.” It is obvious that this 
moral nature and these positive ideas are determined 
solely by the extent to which, in Mr. Salter’s judg- 
ment, they harmonise with one among the many im- 
portant kinds of morality, namely, that which governs 
the sexual relations of men and women. It would 
be a great mistake to suppose, though the supposi- 
tion is very common, that morality of this descrip- 
tion carries with it morality of every description; for 
a man may bea second St. Anthony aud yet be a bigot, 
with no sense of honor, no regard for truth, and no 
charity towards his fellowmen. On the other hand, 
some of the best that the world has produced— great 
administrators, great inquirers, great writers—have 
been notoriously promiscuous in their dealings with 


the opposite sex ; not, of course, in virtue of their good 
qualities, but in spite of them. It is absurd to calla 
man moral, unless on the whole he is scrupulous in 
the observance of all kinds of morality; nor can a book 
be said to possess a good moral tone which harps upon 
a particular form of injustice, and at the same time 
asks the reader’s sympathy for much that is narrow, 
cruel, and ungenerous. 

Of Mr. Salter’s remarks on 7yz/by some criticism 
may be made on another occasion. It will be sufficient 
at present to draw attention to what he says about 
The Heavenly There is some satisfaction in 
observing that he does not take it upon himself to ex- 
press any high opinion of its literary value. That the 
popularity of Z7z/by, which has a claim to be called a 
work of art, should far exceed that of Sarah Grand’s 
extraordinary compound, is a fact highly creditable to 
the great body of readers in the United States. There 
are, it is true, bits of The Heavenly Twins which show 
some power of writing. Not only, however, is it, as 
Mr. Salter observes, of such unpardonable length that 
no man could in conscience ask a friend to read it all ; 
but the book is a heterogeneous conglomerate of in- 
terests which stand in no true or inevitable relation 
with one another. The characters fall into distinct 
groups; and the doings of one group have hardly any 
bearing on the doings of the others. The twins, for 
whom Mr. Salter justly disclaims any admiration, have 
little to do with Evadne or her story; and that neu- 
rotic young lady stands in no vital connexion with An- 
gelica, whose surprising relations with the tenor are, 
again, entirely out of keeping with the rest of the 
book; so that even the authoress is obliged to offer 
an apology for the awkward construction of her plot 
by calling them an ‘‘Interlude.” It is impossible, 
also, not to agree with Mr. Salter that Sarah Grand is 
at times rather foolish and one-sided, sarcastic, spite- 
ful, and even peevish ; and that her ideas about men - 
and women are often exaggerated and ludicrous. Such 
defects destroy any claim that might be made on be- 
half of Zhe Heavenly Twins as a work of art; if, in- 
deed, any serious person could be so rash as to make 
such a claim, except the authoress herself, who in a 
preface to a later publication goes out of her way to 
draw attention to her own artistic qualities. Some 
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persons, with an eye on the twins, profess to admire 
what they are pleased to call her humor; but it is plain 
that the antics of children do not constitute humor in 
the sense in which the word is commonly employed as 
a quality of literature. In truth, a very small supply of 
that inestimable virtue would have saved Madame Sa- 
rah Grand many a sad mistake. 

It is needless, therefore, to ask whether 7%e //eav- 
enly Twins is in any way a work remarkable on the 
score of its literary character. 
vives but what is expressed in good form; and it is 


In literature little sur- 


obvious that the oblivion which is even now over- 
taking this particular work will at no very distant 
Like many 
another forgotten book, it has gone up like a rocket, 
with a rush and a flare; having burst into stars its fate 
is to be swallowed up in darkness ; so that all that re- 
mains is a burnt stick. But what title has it to shed, 
as Mr. Salter would have us believe, a great moral 
He tells 
Evadne’s story from his own point of view, and pro- 


period be complete and impenetrable. 


light in the brief period of its existence? 


nounces that her attitude was straightforward, calm, 
dignified, and ‘‘in the great sense, womanly.”’ This is 
doubtless the view which the authoress herself would 
desire us to take, for Evadne is plainly her mouth- 
piece. 

This rebellious spirit is presented to us as a very 
honorable woman, no less perfect in her personal con- 
duct and demeanor than endowed with a fair knowl- 
edge of popular literature and a surprising amount of 
‘«She always had a solid book 
in hand, and some standard work of fiction also; but 
she read both With the utmost deliberation, and with 
intellect clear and senses unaffected by anything. After 
studying anatomy and physiology, she took up pathol- 
ogy as a matter of course, and naturally went on from 
thence to prophylactics and therapeutics” (Bk. I, Ch. 
V.) She was not content with reading Barnard Smith’s 
Arithmetic, and The Vicar of Wakefield, she also read 
Tom Jones and Roderick Random, not to mention 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, and the 
essays of Wendell Holmes and Matthew Arnold. She 
was also a very acute and observant person. She 
managed to worst her father in an argument; and to 
a casual spectator must often have made that irritable 
gentleman look very foolish. She sits up with an aunt 
till three in the morning, indulging in some very tall 
talk ; and with great precision she lays down the lim- 
its of Utilitarianism and mundane philosophy in gen- 
eral. And all this at the mature age of nineteen! Her 
social position left nothing to be desired. She con- 
sortéd with the best of the nobility, went to Court, and 
knew a bishop; and in her own home, if the butler 
brought a telegram to her father, he handed it, as the 
authoress is careful to relate, ‘‘on a silver salver.”’ 


general information. 
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It is really very extraordinary that a young lady so 
intelligent and well-read, and blessed with so profound 
an insight into the ways of the world and the charac- 
ter of her relations, should fail to recognise that a per- 
son like Colquhoun, who, when he first appeared on 
the scene, ‘‘looked about thirty eight, and was a big 
blond man with a heavy moustache,” was hardly likely 
to have lived so long without some unmentionable ex- 
periences. She ventures timidly to ask her father— 
the poor old father whose antiquated ideas she had so 
often corrected—whether there was anything in the 
past life of her fiance to which she could object ; and 
it is curious that so courageous and independent a 
young lady could be satisfied with the simple assurance 
that he would make an excellent husband. So curious 
is it, that it suggests the question, what she could find 
in such a man to attract her. 
ordinary person, well-mannered and affable, but not 
distinguished. The insistence on the fact that he was 
a big blond with a heavy moustache, and that he 
caught Evadne’s attention by gazing at her in church, 
are doubtless meant by the authoress to indicate that 
this paragon of all the virtues fell a victim to the same 
physical qualities in Colquhoun which had probably 
rendered him an easy prey to ladies before. 

It will of course be said that it is perfectly right to 
make Evadne inconsistent; for is she not a woman? 
Such an objection, however, would come with a very 
bad grace from any of her admirers; in particular, 
from those who, like Mr. Salter, regard her as a wo- 
man whose purity was no less remarkable than her 
strength; a pattern, in fact, of the higher morality. 
The point is a small one, but ‘worth making, since it 
throws no small light upon the less obvious side of her 
character. But it is in respect of her action after her 
marriage that her claim to be considered a pattern of 
the higher morality must be determined. Mr. Salter 
describes the situation created by the receipt of a let- 
ter informing her of a discreditable incident in her 
husband’s life which her parents had suppressed. Its 
nature is not disclosed; but apparently it was not so 
bad as, in their opinion, to form an obstacle to the 
marriage. The situation thus created is, as Mr. Salter 
remarks, ‘‘a problem in ethics”; and in his judgment 
Evadne solves it very well; so well, indeed, as to de- 
serve all the complimentary epithets which he has ap- 
plied to her conduct. 

But does she deserve them? She solves the prob- 
lem by deciding to live in her husband’s house, but to 
be his wife only in name. Her husband, it must be 
confessed, acts with extraordinary generosity, of which 
Madame Sarah Grand is apparently unconscious, and 
for which, at least, she allows him no credit. He 
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treats Evadne with the utmost indulgence and respect, _ 
gratifies her every wish, and proves himself to be what 
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she had at first thought him—a good-natured gentle- 
man. He could have invoked the aid of the law, but 
he refrained. He gave her his word, and kept it. She 
had also given him her word in the marriage cere- 
mony, and straightway she broke it. That she had 
been deceived by her father and mother is no excuse. 
For in the first place she had seldom been content to 
accept their opinion, except when it coincided with 
her own; and, as she is drawn, she is far too clever to 
allow any one to deceive her on a matter so important 
to her welfare. In the second place, even had she 
been so blind as to be deceived, nothing was less 
defensible than to wreak her vengeance on a man 
who had just sworn ‘‘to forsake all others and cleave 
only unto her.” But what is to be said of her subse- 
quent action? ‘Two courses were open to her: either 
to live with her husband, or to leave him. She did 
neither ; not the first, because it was, she declared, 
repugnant to her moral nature; not the second, as the 
authoress tells us, because of her mother’s earnest en- 
treaties. But an ardent moral reformer has no busi- 
ness to yield to a mother who has deceived her, if such 
a course involves gross injustice toa third party. If 
her conscience forbade her to be her husband’s wife, 
the straightforward, honorable, dignified course would 
have been to leave him, and set him free. But Evadne 
was not so honorable. She refused to live w/t/ him, 
it is true; but she did not mind living ov him. He 
gave her a social position, and provided her with com- 
fortable apartments in her own house; nay, to please 
her, he had them arranged and furnished like those in 
her old home. He did all he could to make her happy; 
he offered her books, pictures, flowers, music, amuse- 
ment, and everything she could wish for in the way of 
luxury. She took them all with greatest complaisance, 
as if she had a right to them, but she declined to grant 
the right to which her husband was entitled. How is 
it honorable in a woman to accept such gifts from one 
whom she despises? How is it dignified to helpa 
man to ruin and live at his expense? How is it wo- 
manly to persist in her spite and revenge, until her 
husband, from sheer vexation, plunges again into vice 
and dies at last a miserable death? If this is the 
higher morality, to cherish an impossible scheme for 
the reform of mankind, and neglect the salvation of a 
single soul, the world can well dispense with it. 

Mr. Salter hazards the singular statement that Sa- 
rah Grand is ‘‘evidently a person like her heroine, 
who loves purity and truth and loathes degradation 
and vice.” Apparently he arrives at this conclusion 
from a study of Ze Heavenly Twins ; in particular, of 
Evadne. That an authoress must resemble her hero- 
ine is, of course, a very rash supposition, and in gen- 
eral quite unfounded ; nor in the present instance is it 
possible to make such a comparison by way of com- 
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pliment. 
The Heavenly Twins which have made it so popular; 
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rather is it something very remote from those noble 
qualities. Its popularity is a fine example of the suc- 
ces de scandale; and, what is still worse, the degrad- 
ing and prurient suggestions in which it abounds are 
wholly gratuitous. The story, such as it is, could 
very well have been told, and might have been told, 
with a sense of reserve and decency; but then, of 
course, as the authoress must be perfectly aware, it 
would have failed to attract such wide notice. It is 
difficult to believe that any great moral lesson can be 
drawn from Zhe Heavenly Twins, except that nothing 
is more immoral than the attempt to do a small amount 
of good by doing at the same time a vast amount of 
harm. 

There is no mention in Mr. Salter’s article of an- 
other of this writer’s novels, /dea/a, which, from a 
literary point of view, is slightly superior to Zhe Heav- 
enly Twins. There we have another ethical problem ; 
and there, too, Sarah Grand contrives to solve it ina 
way that alienates the admiration which might other- 
wise have been felt for her heroine. The woman, it is 
clear, uses the man as a mere peg for her own emo- 
tions; she gives him every encouragement; and then, 
finding herself in a difficulty, abandons him in a very 
cruel and heartless fashion. Here, too, Sarah Grand 
evinces no disapproval of the injustice which she de- 
scribes, and, in spite of Mr. Salter, any resemblance 
between herself and her heroine would in this case also 
be matter for regret. Fidelity to an affection reached, 
and the sense of honor and gratitude, seem to be pain- 
fully absent from her conception of womanhood, in 
spite of her parade of high motives. Nothing is truer 
than that it is what we feel and do, rather than what 
we think, that is of the essence of morality. 

Nor can a more satisfactory estimate be formed of 
the ethical tendency which Sarah Grand promotes, by 
turning from her novels to her miscellaneous articles, 
or to the methods by which she has sought to extend 
her reputation. What good, for instance, can she 
hope to achieve by the tone or the contents of the ar- 
ticles which appeared in the Worth American Review 
a year ago? Men are not to be reformed by wholesale 
abuse ; nor are women to be raised by the pretentious 
and silly assertion that it is their business to regard 
men as infants and to teach them. Mr. Salter en- 
deavors to excuse these ridiculous statements as the 
venial exaggerations of a youthful writer; but unfor- 
tunately for his plea, Sarah Grand is a person of what 
may civilly be called a certain age. She has been 
writing, and, according to her own account, has been 
thinking, for years; and she ought to know better. 
But Mr. Salter’s mistake is itself excusable; for Sarah 
Grand has so far succumbed to the advertising mania 
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as to hold it right to consent to the publication and to 
assist in the widespread distribution of a number of 
photographs which make her look like a pretty young 
actress of five-and-twenty. In this connexion Mr. 
Salter would do well to read the account of an inter- 
view with Sarah Grand given in the Chicago Times for 
August 5, 1894, the writer of which was evidently pre- 
pared to be lavish in her admiration. He will find 
another instance of a deficient sense of dignity on the 
part of Sarah Grand if he will turn to Mr. Stead’s Re- 
view of Reviews for August, 1893, where there are ex- 
tracts from an article by that lady ‘‘On the Duty of 
Looking Nice,” illustrated by one of the aforesaid por- 
traits of herself. From a feminine point of view, these, 
of course, are pardonable errors; but it can scarcely 
be maintained that those who commit them are justi- 
fied in regarding men as infants, or are peculiarly fitted 
to expound the higher morality. 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THOMAS J. M'CORMACK. 

Earty in life, Adam Smith (1723-1790), author of 
The Wealth of Nations, and founder of political econ- 
omy, is said to have projected a plan for giving ‘‘a 
connected history of the liberal sciences and the ele- 
gant arts,” afterwards abandoning it as far too exten- 
sive. Of the papers left undestroyed on his death, the 
greater part, referring to this subject, were, by his 
friends Joseph Black and James Hutton, deemed 
worthy of preservation and published under the title 
of ‘*Essays by Adam Smith on Philosophical Sub- 
jects.” They usually appear in the same volume with 
his more famous treatise, Zhe Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments.’ These Essays, though full of acute and valu- 
able remarks, are little known, probably on account of 
their fragmentary character, and because, as the edi- 
tors remark, the author regarded them as in need of 
thorough revision. 

Our object in referring to these Essays is to point 
out a curious resemblance which exists between Smith’s 
views of the principles which lead and direct philo- 
sophical inquiries as illustrated in his sketch of the 
history of astronomy, and the view of scientific expla- 
nation now so widely accepted by scientists and which 
was first accurately formulated and brought into mod- 
ern notice independently of philosophical tradition, by 
Prof. Ernst Mach (1871), Clifford (1872), and Kirch- 
hoff (1874). We have evidence in these Essays that 
Adam Smith possessed the philosophical views which 
now hold a dominant and characteristic place in posi- 
tive research, and that he was perhaps also very near 
to that felicitous idea which has been developed and 
applied with such splendid success by Professor Mach, 


1A cheap edition of the Essays is published by Alexander Murray & Sons, 
London, 1869. 
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in his doctrine of science as an economy of thought. 
It is not improbable that had Adam Smith ever fully 
worked out his plan, the development of many influen- 
tial modern ideas would have been anticipated by more 
than a century. 

In any case, the coincidence, and we think it more 
than a mere verbal one, in no way affects the question 
of priority, but merely shows the naturalness of the 
thoughts in question. The view that ‘‘explanation” 
is the description of the unknown in terms of the 
known is not new in philosophy, but it was never until 
recently defined with a precision which gave to ita 
wide range of usefulness. Besides, in verbal coinci- 
dences, great care must be exercised lest we interpret 
the words of one period in the light of the zdeas of a 
subsequent one, where the intellectual environment is 
different. 

That Adam Smith, however, should have come 
near to the idea of the economy of thought is not re- 
markable, for the main research of his life was occu- 
pied with that field from which Professor Mach drew 
the first suggestions of his theory.!_ Much that follows 
will be rendered more intelligible if we remember that 
Smith was powerfully influenced by the philosophical 
views of his friend David Hume. 

In accordance with the philosophical drift of the 
time, Smith seeks the universal motive of philosoph- 
ical research in a Sentiment—the sentiment of wonder. 

‘* We wonder at all extraordinary and uncommon objects, at 
all the rarer phenomena of nature, at meteors, comets, eclipses, 
at singular plants and animals, and at every thing, in short, with 
which we have before been either little or not at all acquainted.” 

It will be seen that like Hobbes he placed the mo- 
tive of philosophical research rather high in the psy- 
chological scale, and could say : 

‘‘ Wonder, therefore, and not any expectation of advantage 
from its discoveries, is the first principle which prompts mankind 
to the study of Philosophy.” 

We should not state his results nowadays in the 
same words, but practically the same meaning is con- 
veyed by them. 

The starting-point clear, let us see what ‘‘ explana- 
tion” consists in, keeping in mind the views of Clif- 
ford and Mach, which the curious reader will find 
summarised in the essays on Mental Adaptation, The 
Economy of Thought, and Comparison in Physics, in 
the latter’s Popular Scientific Lectures, and in the article 
on the Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought in 
the former’s Lectures and Essays. 

The mind, says Adam Smith, takes pleasure in ob- 
serving the resemblances that are discoverable betwixt 
objects. By such observations it endeavors ‘‘to ar- 
range and methodise all its ideas, and to reduce them | 


1Allied ideas may also be found in G, H. Lewes, Problems of Life and 
Mind, Third Series, Vol. 11, Chapter 6, tei ‘is 
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into proper classes and assortments.” One single com- 
mon quality is sufficient to connect together widely 
different objects, which is done by abstract or general 
names. How, now, does this ‘‘methodising of ideas”’ 


result in explanation? The author says: 


‘Whatever... . occurs to us we are fond of referring to 
some species or class of things, with all of which it has a nearly 
exact resemblance; and though we often know no more about 
them than about it, yet we are apt to fancy that by being able to 
do so, we show ourselves to be better acquainted with it, and to 
have a more thorough insight into its nature. But when some- 
thing quite new and singular is presented, we feel ourselves in- 
capable of doing this. The memory cannot from all its stores, 
cast up any image that nearly resembles this strange appearance. 
If by some of its qualities it seems to resemble, and to be con- 
nected with a species which we have before been acquainted with, 
it is by others separated and detached from that, and from all the 
other assortments of things we have hitherto been able to make. 
It stands alone and by itself in the imagination, and refuses to be 
grouped or confounded with any set of objects whatever. The 
imagination and memory exert themselves to no purpose, and in 
vain look around all their classes of ideas in order to find one 
under which it may be arranged. 

‘What sort of a thing can that be? What is that like? are 
the questions which, upon such an occasion, we are all naturally 
disposed to ask. If we can recollect many such objects which ex- 
actly resemble this new appearance, and which present themselves 
to the imagination naturally, and as it were of their own accord, 
our Wonder is entirely at an end. If we can recollect but a few, 
and which it requiries too some trouble to be able to call up, our 
Wonder is indeed diminished, but not quite destroyed. If we can 
recollect none, but are quite at a loss, it is the greatest possible.’ 


Again, not only may strange éadividual objects ex- 
cite wonder and give rise to the foregoing process of 
the mind, but a@ succession of objects which follow one 
another in an uncommon train or order, may produce the 
same effect, though there be nothing particular in any one 
of them taken by itself. For example: 


‘The motion of a small piece of iron along a plain table is in 
itself no extraordinary object, yet the person who first saw it be- 
gin, without any visible impulse, in consequence of the motion of 
a loadstone at some little distance from it, could not behold it 
without the most extreme Surprise; and when that momentary 
emoiion was over, he would still wonder how it came to be con- 
joined to an event wiih which, according to the ordinary train of 
things, he could have so little suspected it to have any connex- 
ion.” 

-The solution of this problem involves the well- 
known conception of causality, as a rigid and familiar 
association of ideas, as a habit of the imagination. 


“As its [the imagination's] ideas move more rapidiy than ex- 
ternal objects, it is continually running before them, and there- 
fore anticipates, before it happens, every event which falls out ac- 
cording to this ordinary course of things. When objects succeed 
each other in the same train in which the ideas of the imagination 
have thus been accustomed to move, and in which, though not 
conducted by that chain of events presented to the senses, they 
have acquired a tendency to go on of their own accord, such ob- 
jects appear all closely connected with one another, and the thought 
glides easily along them, without effort and without interruption, 
They fall in with the natural career of the imagination. . . . There 
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is no break, no stop, no gap, no interval. The ideas excited by 
so coherent a chain of things seem, as it were, to float through the 
mind of their own accord, without obliging it to exert itself, or to 
make any effort in order to pass from one of them to another.” 

Again : 

‘Tf this customary connexion be interrupted, if one or more 
objects appear in an order quite different from that to which the 
imagination has been accustomed, and for which it is prepared, 
the contrary of all this happens. We are at first surprised by the 
unexpectedness of the new appearance, and when that momentary 
emotion is over, we still wonder how it came to occur in that 
place. The imagination no longer feels the usual facility of pass- 
ing from the event which goes before to that which comes after. 
It is an order or law of succession to which it has not been accus- 
tomed, and which it therefore finds some difficulty in following, 
or in attending to. The fancy is stopped and interrupted in the 
natural movement or career, according to which it was proceed- 
ing. These two events seem to stand ata distance from each 
other; it endeavors to bring tnaem together, but they refuse to 
unite; and it feels, or imagines it feels, something like a gap or 
It naturally hesitates, and, as it were, 
pauses upon the brink of this interval; it endeavors to find out 
something which may fill up the gap, which, like a bridge, may so 
far at least unite those seemingly distant objects, as to render the 
passage of the thought betwixt them smooth, and natural, and 
easy. The supposition of a chain of intermediate, though invis- 
ible, events, which succeed each other in a train similar to that in 
which the imagination has been accustomed to move, and which 
links together those two disjointed appearances, is the only means 
by which the imagination can fill up this interval, is the only 
bridge which, if one may say so, can smooth its passage from the 
one object to the other. Thus, when we observe the motion of 
the iron, in consequence of that of the loadstone, we gaze and 
hesitate and feel a want of connexion betwixt two evenis which 
follow one another in so unusualatrain. But when, with Des 
Cartes, we imagine certain invisible effluvia to circulate round one 
of them, and by their repeated impulses to impel the other, both 
to move towards it, and to follow its motion, we fill up the interval 
betwixt them, we join them together by a sort of bridge, and thus 
take off that hesitation and difficulty which the imagination felt in 
passing from the one to the other. That the iron should move 
after the loadstone seems, upon this hypothesis, in some measure 
according to the ordinary course of things. Motion after impulse 
is an order of succession with which of all things we are the most 
familiar. Two objects which are so connected seem, to our mind, 
ro longer to be disjointed, and the imagination flows smoothly and 
easily along them.” 


The same happy phraseology is employed through- 
out the whole ‘‘ Essay on the History of Astronomy.”’ 

Adam Smith is well aware, too, of the re/ative suf- 
ficiency of explanations. Speaking of astronomy, where 
science has been most successful, he says: 


‘Nay, in those cases in which we have been less successful, 
even the vague hypothesis of Des Cartes, and the yet more inde- 
termined notions of Aristotle, have, with their followers, contrib- 
uted to give some coherence to the appearances of nature, and 
might diminish, though they could not destroy their wonder. If 
they did not completely fill up the interval betwixt the two dis- 
jointed objects, they bestowed upon them, however, some sort of 
loose connexion which they wanted before.” 


And referring to events where the whole physiog- 
nomy of nature is conceived to be changed, he makes 
the following remark ; 
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‘*Could we conceive a person of the soundest judgment, who 
had grown up to maturity, and whose imagination had acquired 
those habits, and that mould, which the constitution of things in 
this world necessarily impresses upon it, to be all at once trans- 
ported alive to some other planet, where nature was governed by 
laws quite different from those which take place here ; as he would 
be continually obliged to attend to events, which must to him ap- 
pear in the highest degree jarring, irregular, and discordant, he 
would soon feel . . [a] confusion and giddiness begin to come 
sage him, which would at last end. ...in lunacy and distrac- 
tion.’ 


The terms cause and effect seem to be avoided in 
Smith’s discussion, but the function of the ideas cause 
and effect, as factors in comprehension, is well illus- 
trated, as follows: 


‘* The same orders of succession, which to one set of men seem 
quite according to the natural course of things, and such as require 
no intermediate events to join them, shall to another appear alto- 
gether incoherent and disjointed, unless some such events be sup- 
posed : and this for no other reason, but because such orders of 
succession are familiar to the one, and strange to the other. When 
we enter the work-houses of the most common artizans ; 
dyers, brewers, distillers ; 
which present themselves in an order that seems to us very strange 
and wonderful. Our thought cannot easily follow it, we feel an 
interval betwixt every two of them, and require some chain of in- 
termediate events, to fill it up, and link them together. But the 
artizan himself, who has been for many years familiar with the 
consequences of all the operations of his art, feels no such interval. 
They fall in with what custom has made the natural movement of 
his imagination; they no longer excite his Wonder, and if he is 
not a genius superior to his profession, so as to be capable of mak- 
ing the very easy reflexion, that those things, though familiar to 
him, may be strange to us, he will be disposed rather to laugh at, 
than sympathise with our Wonder. 


such as 
we observe a number of appearances, 


He cannot conceive what oc- 
casion there is for any connecting events to unite those appear- 
ances, which seem to him to succeed each other very naturally. 
It is their nature, he tells us, to follow one another in this order, 
and that accordingly they always do so.” 


Philosophy is ‘‘ the science of the connecting prin- 
ciples of nature.”” Philosophies have succeeded or 
failed according as their connecting principles have 
been more or less familiar: 


‘Why has the chemical philosophy in all ages crept along in 
obscurity, and been so disregarded by the generality of mankind, 
while other systems, less useful, and not more agreeable to expe- 
rience, have possessed universal admiration for whole centuries 
together ? The connecting principles of the chemical philosophy 
are such as the generality of mankind know nothing about, have 
rarely seen, and have never been acquainted with; and which to 
them, therefore, are incapable of smoothing the passage of the im- 
agination betwixt any two seemingly disjointed objects. Salts, 
sulphurs, and mercuries, acids and alkalis, are principles which 
can smooth things to those only who live about the furnace; but 
whose most common operations seem, to the bulk of mankind, as 
disjointed as any two events which the chemists would connect 
together by them. Those artists, however, naturally explained 
things to themselves by principles that were familiar to themselves. 
As Aristotle observes, that the early Pythagoreans, who first stud- 
ied arithmetic, explained all things by the properties of numbers; 
and Cicero tells us, that Aristoxenus, the musician, found the na- 
ture of the soul to consist in harmony. In.the same manner, a 
learned physician lately gave a system of moral philosophy upon 
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the principles of his own art, in which wisdom and virtue were the 
healthful state of the soul; the different vices and follies, the dif- 
ferent diseases to which it was subject; in which the causes and 
symptoms of those diseases were ascertained ; and, in the same 
medical strain, a proper method of cure prescribed. In the same 
manner also, others have written parallels of painting and poetry, 
of poetry and music, of music and architecture, of beauty and vir- 
tue, of all the fine arts; systems which have universally owed 
their origin to the lucubrations of those who were acquainted with 
the one art, but ignorant of the other; who therefore explained to 
themselves the phenomena in that which was strange to them, by 
those in that which was familiar ; and with whom, upon that ac- 
count, the analogy, which in other writers gives occasion to a few 
ingenious similitudes, became the great hinge upon which every 
thing turned.” 


Regardiug the function of a scientific system, Smith 
is also perfectly clear. After describing the astronomi- 
cal system of the ancients as perfected by Eudoxus 
and Callippus, he says: 


‘« Though rude and inartificial, it is capable of connecting to- 
gether, in the imagination, the grandest and the most seemingly 
disjointed appearances in the heavens. . . . And if there had been 
no other bodies discoverable in the heavens, besides the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Fixed Stars, this hypothesis might have stood the 
examinations of all ages and gone down triumphant to the re- 
motest posterity.” 


Owing to the discovery of new phenomena, how- 
ever, 


‘This system had become as intricate and complex as those 
appearances themselves, which it had been invented to render 
uniform and coherent. The imagination, therefore, found itself 
but litile relieved from that embarrassment, into which those ap- 
pearances had thrown it, by so perplexed an account of things.” 


Similarly, speaking of the various phenomena 
which the astronomical system of Cleanthes leaves 
unexplained, he says: 


‘‘All these have, in his system, no bond of union, but remain 
as loose and incoherent in the fancy, as they at first appeared to 
the senses, before philosophy had attempted, by giving them a 
new arrangement, by placing them at different distances, by as- 
signing to each some peculiar but regular principle of motion, to 
methodise and dispose them into an crder that should enable the 
imagination to pass as smoothly, and with as little embarrass- 
ment, along them, as along the most regular, most familiar, and 
most coherent appearances of nature.” 


Then follows this paragraph, highly elucidative of 
the nature of scientific theories, and which Smith em- 
ploys on another occasion, as we shall see later on. 


‘«Systems in many respects resemble machines, A machine 
is a little system, created to perform, as well as to connect to- 
gether, in reality, those different movements and effects which the 
artist has occasion for. A system is an imaginary machine in- 
vented to connect together in the fancy those different movements 
and effects which are already in reality performed. The machines 
that are first invented to perform any particular movement are al- 
ways the most complex, and succeeding artists generally discover 
that, with fewer wheels, with fewer principles of motion, than had 
originally been employed, the same effects may be more easily 
produced. The first systems, in the same manner, are always the 
most complex, ana a particular connecting chain, or principle, is 
generally thought necessary to unite every two seemingly dis- 
jointed appearances; but it often happens that one great conne 
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ing principle is afterwards found to be sufficient to bind to- 
gether all the discordant phenomena that occur in a whole species 
of things. How many wheels are necessary to carry on the move- 
ments of this imaginary machine, the system of Eccentric Spheres! 
The westward diurnal revolution of the Firmament, whose rapid- 
ity carries all the other heavenly bodies along with it, requires 
one. The periodical eastward revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
Five Planets, require, for each of those bodies, another. Their 
differently accelerated and retarded motions require, that those 
wheels, or circles, should neither be concentric with the Firma- 
ment, nor with one another; which, more than anything, seems 
to disturb the harmony of the universe. The retrograde and sta- 
tionary appearance of the Five Planets, as well as the extreme 
inconstancy of the Moon's motion, require, for each of them, an 
Epicycle, another little wheel attached to the circumference of 
the great wheel, which still more interrupts the uniformity of the 
system. The motion of the apogeum of each of those bodies re- 
quires, in each of them, still another wheel, to carry the centres 
of their Eccentric Spheres round the centre of the Earth, And 
thus, this imaginary machine [Ptolemy's], though, perhaps, more 
simple, and certainly better adapted to the phenomena then the 
Fifty-six Planetary Spheres of Aristotle, was still too intricate and 
complex for the imagination to rest in it with complete tranquil- 
lity and satisfaction.”’ 


What Ptolemy’s system failed to do, the system of 
Copernicus, however, accomplished. 


‘‘The system cf Copernicus afforded this easily, and like a 
more simple machine, without the assistance of Epicycles, con- 
nected together, by fewer movements, the complex appearances 
of the heavens. ... Thus far did this new account of things ren- 
der the appearances of the heavens more completely coherent than 
had been done by any of the former systems. It dic this, too, by 
amore simple and intelligible, as well as more beautiful machin- 
ery.” 

Further, by Copernicus’s system the five planets 
which were formerly thought to be objects of a species 
by themselves. unlike anything to which the imagi- 
nation had been accustomed, were naturally appre- 
hended to be objects of the same kind with the earth. 

‘‘Thus this hypothesis, by classing them in the same species 
‘of things with an object that is of all others the most familiar to 
us, took off that wonder and that uncertainty which the strange- 


ness and singularity of their appearance had excited ; and thus far, 
too, better answered the great end of Philosophy.” 


Smith’s comparison of scientific theories to imagin- 
ary working-models of events, reminds us of Professor 
Mach’s view that science is a WVachdilden, reproduction 
or imitation, of facts. 

Smith also refers the success of Newton’s law of 
gravitation to the afore-mentioned principle in ‘phi- 
losophy.” Gravity, he says, of all the qualities of 
matter, is after its inertness that which is most familiar 
to us. 


‘The superior genius and sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton, there- 
fore, made the most happy, and, we may now say, the greatest 
and most admirable improvement that was ever made in philos- 
ophy, when he discovered that he could join together the move- 
ments of the Planets by so familiar a principle of connexion, 
which completely removed all the difficulties the imagination had 
hitherto felt in attending to them.” 
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Smith only began his Essay on the History of An- 


cient Physics. But he lays down the same principles 


as directing inquiry in this domain. Here, too, the 
imagination is ‘‘ driven out of its natural career,” only 
it is infinitely more embarrassed than in the heavens. 


‘‘To introduce order and coherence into the mind's concep- 
tion of this seeming chaos of dissimilar and disjointed appearances 
{referring to terrestrial phenomena], it was necessary to deduce all 
their qualities, operations, and laws of succession, from those of 
some particular things, with which it was perfectly acquainted and 
familiar, and along which its imagination could glide smoothly 
and easily, and without interruption.” 


To render this lower, terrestrial part of the great 
theatre of nature a coherent spectacle to the imagina- 
tion it is necessary to suppose, he says, and here we 
have in a nutshell his theory of explanation : 


‘First, that all the strange objects of which it consisted were 
made up out of a few, with which the mind was extremely famil- 
iar ; and secondly, that all their qualities, operations, and rules of 
succession, were no more than different diversifications of those 
to which it had long been accustomed, in these primary and ele- 
mentary objects.” 


In the few pages constituting this essay he shows 
how by these principles the physical speculations of 
the ancients were guided and practically justified. 
Apropos of the last consideration he remarks: 


‘Let us not despise those ancient philosophers, for thus sup- 
posing, that these two elements [fire and air] had a positive levity, 
or areal tendency upwards. Let us remember that this notion has 
an appearance of being confirmed by the most obvious observa- 
tions; that those facts and experiments, which demonstrate the 
weight of the Air, and which no superior sagacity, but chance 
alone, presented to the moderns, were altogether unknown to 


them.” 


In concluding we shall give two quotations related 
to that made above on systems, which seem to indi- 
cate that the idea of mental economy was not entirely 
unfamiliar to Smith’s mind. He is speaking in the 
‘Essay on the Formation of Languages,” of the drop- 
ping of declensions and conjugations, and of their 


places being supplied by auxiliary words. He says: 


“Tt is in this manner that language becomes more simple in 
its rudiments and principles, just in proportion as it grows more 
complex in its composition, and the same thing has happened in 
it, which commonly happens with regard to mechanical engines. 
All machines are generally, when first invented, extremely com- 
plex in their principles, and there is often a particular principle of 
motion for every particular movement which it is intended they 
should perform. Succeeding improvers observe, that one prin- 
ciple may be so applied as to produce several of those movements; 
and thus the machine becomes gradually more and more simple, 
and produces its effects with fewer wheels, and fewer principles of 
motion. In language, in the same manner, every case of every 
noun, and every tense of every verb, was originally expressed by 
a particular distinct word. which served for this purpose and for 
no other. But succeeding observations discovered, that one set of 
words was capable of supplying the place of all that infinite num- 
ber, and that four or five prepositions, and half a dozen auxiliary 
verbs, were capable of answering the end of all the declensions, 
and of all the conjugations in the ancient languages.” 
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In another place in the same Essay, in speaking of 
impersonal verbs, which, according to him, express in 
one word a complete event and preserve in the ex- 
pression that perfect simplicity and unity which there 
always is in the object and in the idea, and which 
suppose no abstraction or metaphysical division of the 
event into its several constituent members of subject 
and attribute, and after explaining how such imper- 
sonal verbs have become personal, by splitting up and 
dividing all events into a great number of metaphysical 
parts, he says: 


“Tt is probably in some such manner as this, that almost all 
verbs have become personal, and that mankind have learned by 
degrees to split and divide almost every event into a great num- 
ber of metaphysical parts, expressed by the different parts of 
speech, variously combined in the different members of every 
phrase and sentence. The same sort of progress seems to have 
been made in the art of speaking as in the art of writing. When 
mankind first began to attempt to express their ideas by writing, 
every character represented a whole word. But the number of 
words being aimost infinite, the memory found itself quite loaded 
and oppressed by the multitude of characters which it was obliged 
to retain. Necessity taught them, therefore, to divide words into 
their elements, and to invent characters which should represent, 
not the words themselves, but the elements of which they were 
composed. In consequence of this invention, every particular 
word came to be represented, not by one character, but by a mul- 
titude of characters; and the expression of it in writing became 
much more intricate and complex than before. But though par- 
ticular words were thus represented by a greater number of char- 
acters, the whole language was expressed by a much smaller, and 
about four and twenty letters were found capable of supplying the 
place of that immense multitude of characters, which were requi- 
site before. In the same manner, in the beginnings of language, 
men seem to have attempted to express every particular event, 
which they had occasion to take notice of, by a particular word, 
which expressed at once the whole of the event. But as the num- 
ber of words must, in this case, have become really infinite in 
consequence of the really infinite variety of events, men found 
themselves partly compelled by necessity, and partly conducted 
by nature, to divide every event into what may be called its meta- 
physical elements, and to institute words, which should denote 
not so much the events, as the elements of which they were com. 
posed. The expression of every particular event became in this 
manner more intricate and complex, but the whole system of the 
language became more coherent, more connected, more easily re- 
tained and comprehended.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By George Fohn Romanes. Edited by 
Charles Gore, M.A,, Canon of Westminster. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 1895. Pages, 184. Price, $1.25. 


The late Prof. George John Romanes left some unfinished 
notes on religion which were handed, at his special request, to 
Mr. Charles Gore, Canon of Westminster, a friend of the late 
scientist, and a representative of ecclesiastical dogmatism, to do 
with them as Mr. Gore thought best. Mr. Gore decided to pub- 
lish these notes, with editorial comraents and two inedited es- 
says on_‘'The Influence of Science upon Religion,” written by 
Romanes in 1889. All now lie before us, bearing the title 7oughts 
on Religion. 

As was to be foreseen, this book is creating a sensation. Not 
only does it prove the depth of Professor Romanes's religious sen- 
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timent, but it is also striking evidence of the importance of the 
religious problem generally. We learn from it that the great bi- 
ologist was possessed of a profound eagerness to believe, but dis- 
cover that he was unable after all to conquer the objections made 
by science to the traditional dogmas of religion. It appears, 
however, that his tendency to belief increased, and we are in- 
formed by the editor, Mr. Gore, that Professor Romanes, before 
his death, ‘‘ returned to that full deliberate.communion with the 
Church of Jesus Christ, which he had for so many years been con- 
scientiously compelled to forego.” 

The significance of the struggle in Professor Romanes’s mind 
between reason and belief cannot be overrated. Romanes's post- 
humous work is a #ene teked which reminds us of the importance 
of the religious problem. We cannot and must not leave it un- 
settled in worldly indifference. We must attend to it and investi- 
gate it bravely and conscientiously. We can no longer denounce 
reason, or silence our intellectual needs, for it is God himself who 
speaks in the voice of reason: and the progress of science is his 
most glorious revelation which ecclesiasticism cannot smother. 
Indeed, the suppression of reason is the sin against the Holy Ghost 
which cannot be forgiven, but will inevitably lead, if persisted in, 
to eternal perdition. 

The issues involved in Professor Romanes's 7/houghts on Re- 
/igion are discussed editoriallyjand at length in the April J/onzst, 
which has just appeared. 


We are glad to announce the appearance of a little paper, de- 
voted to the interests of the People’s Church of Peoria, Ill., en- : 
titled 7e Unsectarian. It is a welcome sign of the times, and will 
not only serve to promote and consolidate the interests of the or- 
ganisation which it represents, but will also afford example and 
encouragement to similar struggling institutions in other towns. 
The People's Church, we learn, ‘'stands for the religion of hu- 
manity.... It is creedless. . . . Asks no one what he believes, . 
but aims to teach the physical, moral, and spiritual laws of the 
universe, and exhort obedience to them. . . . Knowledge is the sa- 
viour of the world.” (R. B. Marsh, 216 Linn Street, Peoria, Ill.) 


Cornell University has been publishing for nearly two years 
now a high-class technical magazine, 7e Physical Review, a Jour- 
nal of Experimental and Theoretical! Physics, conducted by Ed- 
ward L. Nichols and Ernest Merritt. This pericdical will, of 
course, claim the attention only of specialists, but it is significant 
of a new and general character of American research, which all 
will welcome. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
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THE RELIGION OF MOSES. 
BY PROF. C. H, CORNILL. 

I must preface my remarks with the statement, 
which is to-day not superfluous, that I regard the tra- 
ditions of Israel concerning its ancient history on the 
whole as historical. They are to be accepted with re- 
serve and criticism, as all legends are, but at the basis 
of them is to be found a grain of historical truth, which 
it is the duty of the historian to disengage from the 
magic veil which legend has woven round it, and to 
understand. I believe, accordingly, that the forefa- 
thers of Israel under the guidance of Abraham wan- 
dered from Haran in Mesopotamia into Palestine; that 
after a long sojourn there and after many adventures 
they wended their way into Egypt and settled down in 
the reedy districts of the Eastern Nile-delta ; that they 
met there at first with a friendly reception, or at least 
were tolerated, but at last were heavily oppressed, till 
under the guidance of Moses, who belonged to the tribe 
of Levi, but who through a special concatenation of 
circumstances had received access to the higher civili- 
sation and culture of Egypt, they succeeded in freeing 
themselves from the Egyptian yoke. The entire He- 
braic tradition with one accord regards this Moses, the 
leader of the exodus out of Egypt, as the founder of 
the religion of Israel. Our first question, therefore, 
must be: What sort of religion was that which Moses 
founded? In what does its novelty consist? 

And now I must make an admission to you, which 
it is hard for me to make, but which is my fullest sci- 
entific conviction, based upon the most cogent grounds, 
- that in the sense in which’the historian speaks of 
‘*knowing,” we know absolutely nothing about Moses. 
All original records are missing; we have not re- 
ceived a line, not even a word, from Moses himself, 
or from one of his contemporaries ; even the celebrated 
Ten Commandments are not from him, but, as can be 
proved, were written in the first half of the seventh 
century between 700 and 650 B.C. The oldest accounts 
we have of Moses are five hundred years later than his 
own time. Nevertheless, this comparatively late re- 
cord contains some special features which are impor- 
tant and require to be considered in the solution of 
the question now occupying our attention. 

They are as follows. The work of Moses does in 


no way appear as something absolutely new, but as a 
supplement to something already existing among the 
people. It is the ‘‘God of our fathers”? that Moses 
proclaims. Likewise, it is certain, that the name of 
this God, whom we are wont to call Jehovah, and 
whose real Hebrew pronunciation is Yahveh, was first 
introduced by Moses, and that a priest from Sinai, 
whom tradition makes the father-in-law of Moses, had 
no mean share in Moses’s work. 

As regards the first of these points, all the internal 
evidence is in its favor. The relations and circum- 
stances of the time were not suited to an entirely new 
creation ; had the people at the time of Moses been 
common Semitic heathens or Egyptian animal-wor- 
shippers, his achievements would have been unintel- 
ligible. Moreover, I believe we can bring into organic 
connexion with this theory one of the most charming 
and touching narratives in Genesis, the narrative of 
how Abraham originally intended to sacrifice his only 
son, Isaac, to God as a burnt-offering, when an angel 
appeared and placed in his stead a ram. Among the 
Canaanites the sacrifice of children was an ancient and 
holy institution. The only purpose the narrative can 
have is to show how Abraham and his companions in 
their wholesome and unpolluted minds regarded this 
institution with horror, and that they kept themselves 
uncontaminated by the religious customs of the Cana- 
anites among whom they lived, and whose language 
they adopted. To ascertain and establish the belief 
of Abraham is an utterly impossible task, but that 
Israel possessed before the time of Moses some dis- 
tinct sort of religion, on which Moses could build, is 
a conclusion from which we cannot escape. 

The two other points distinctly traceable in the 
Hebrew tradition regarding Moses, namely, that the 
name of God ‘‘ Yahveh”’ was first introduced into Is- 
rael by him, and that a religious relationship existed 
with Sinai, where tradition places the foundation of 
the Israelitic religion by Moses, are also confirmed by 
closer examination and found to be connected. 

In the first place, we are struck with the fact that 
the name of God ‘‘Yahveh” has no obvious Hebrew 
etymology. The interpretation of this word was a 
matter of difficulty and uncertainty even for the Old 
Testament itself. In Hebrew, the verb ‘‘to be” 
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alone could come into consideration. This in the He- 
brew is hajdh, but in Aramaic hewd, with a win the 
second place. We must, however, ask: Why did 
Moses, if he himself invented the name, derive it, not 
from the Hebrew, but from the Aramaic, form of the 
verb ‘‘to be,” whilst we cannot prove, or even render 
probable, the least connexion or influence on the part 
of the Aramaic language? And, moreover, this deri- 
vation is in itself in the highest degree suspicious and 
doubtful. A name for God, that expressed nothing 
more of God than mere being, essence, pure existence, 
is hard to conceive of at such an ancient period ; all 
this is the pale cast of philosophical speculation, but 
not the virile life of religion, and with such a purely 
speculative name of God, Moses would have given to 
his people a stone instead of bread. Feeling this dif- 
ficulty the attempt has been made to derive the name 
from the causative form, which in Semitic is obtained 
by a simple vowel-change in the radical, as we form 
set from sit, fell from fall; in which case we should 
have to render ‘* Yahveh,”’ not as ‘‘ He that is” but as 


«<He that calls into existence.”’ But no Hebrew, and 
no Semite, of those days, ever described the creative 
power of God as a ‘‘calling into existence”; a causa- 


tive form of the verb ‘‘to be” is nowhere found in all 
the Semitic tongues. 

Here again, as with the word zad?, prophet, the 
Arabic helps us out of our difficulties. The Arabic has 
still preserved the fundamental meaning of this root: 
hawd means ‘‘to fall,” and of this meaning the root in 
Hebrew has still retained at least one distinct trace ; 
the idea of ‘falling’? is combined with ‘‘to be” by 
the intermediary conception, ‘‘to fall out,” ‘‘to oc- 
cur.” Now observe the following facts. In olden 
times Sinai seems to have been looked upon as the 
special habitation of the God of Israel. In the oldest 
production of the Hebrew literature that we have, the 
glorious song of Deborah, God comes down from 
Sinai, to bring help unto his people, who are engaged 
in a severe struggle at Kishon with the Canaanites ; 
and the prophet Elijah made a pilgrimage unto Horeb, 
as Sinai is known under another name, to seek the 
Lord in person. The Arabic, thus, gives us a con- 
crete explanation of the name ‘‘ Yahveh”: it would 
mean ‘‘the feller,” the god of the storms, who by his 
thunderbolts fells and lays low his enemies. 

That Yahveh was originally a god of tempests may 
be shown by many additional vestiges, and this was 
distinctly recognised at a time when no one thought of 
thus explaining the name. When He first shows him- 
self to Moses and to the people on Sinai, He appears 
in the midst of a terrible storm, and in the poetry of 
Israel it is also customary to depict the theophanies as 
storms. In the cherubs on which He rides, one skilled 
in the interpretation of mythological ideas sees at once 


a personification of the storm clouds; and the seraphs, 
which, however, are mentioned only by Isaiah, are 
obviously a personification of the serpent of heaven, of 
the lightning. 

And now I should like to call your attention to an- 
other very important fact. This strange form of the 
name of God, Yahveh, which is a verbal form, an im- 
perfect, finds, in the whole populous Pantheon of the 
heathen Semites, analogies only on Arabian soil: 
among the hundreds of Semitic names of God known 
to us, we can point to but four such formations, and 
all of them occur on Arabian soil. The Sinai penin- 
sula belongs linguistically and ethnographically to 
Arabia, and when we keep all these facts before us, 
the conviction is forced upon us that Yahveh was orig- 
inally the name of one of the gods worshipped on 
Mount Sinai, which from the earliest times was con- 
sidered holy, and that Moses adopted this name, and 
bestowed it on the God of Israel, the God of their fa- 
thers. 

But now you will ask, with some astonishment, is 
this, then, really all we can conclude about Moses, 
even granting we kzow nothing about him? No, it is 
not. But, to learn more, we must go about it bya 
more circuitous road. Even the most exact of all sci- 
ences, mathematics, regards a so-called indirect proof 
as equally convincing with a direct one, if it be rightly 
worked out, and such an indirect proof we possess for 
determining the work of Moses. We may employ, in 
fact, the method of inference from effect to cause. 
Since, according to the universally accepted tradition 
of the whole people of Israel, Moses is the founder of 
the specifically Israelitic religion, we have only to es- 
tablish what this was, and in doing so we establish at 
the same time the work of Moses. 

To this end, we must first seek to discover the con- 
stituent elements of the religious consciousness as it 
lived in the minds of the people of Israel before the 
prophets gave to it wholly new impulses. We have, 
moreover, to compare this religious belief of the people 
of Israel about the year 800 B.C. with the religious ideas 
which we find elsewhere in the Semitic races, and with 
the conceptions of those purely or not purely Semitic 
races, with whom Israel came into direct contact, as 
the Egyptians and the Babylonians. What we find 
by such a comparison to agree completely with the 
conceptions of the other Semitic tribes, can in Israel 
also be a spontaneous production of the Semitic mind, 
just as in the other Semitic tribes ; while that finally 
which corresponds with the conceptions of the Baby- 
lonians or Egyptians, can have been borrowed directly 
from them, because the conditions of such an origin ex- 
ist in the long sojourn of the Israelites among those 
nations. Should, however, in the religion of Israel, 
about 800 B. C., things be found, which none of the 
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nations mentioned have in common with Israel, or such 
as are diametrically opposed to the conceptions and 
notions of those tribes, then we have in such things, 
according to all the rules of historical and religio-sci- 
entific reasoning, a creation of Moses. 

Now, as a fact, the religion of Israel exhibits a 
large number of such features. Israel is the only na- 
tion we know of that never had a mythology, the only 
people who never differentiated the Deity sexually. 
So deep does this last trait extend, that the Hebrew 
language is not even competent to form the word 
“goddess.” Where the Book of Kings tells us of the 
supposed worship of idols by Solomon, we find writ- 
ten: ‘‘Astarte, the god of the Phcenicians.”” Not even 
the word ‘*goddess”’ is conceivable to the Israelites, 
much less the thing itself. Similarly, the cult of Israel 
is distinguished by great simplicity and purity, as may 
be proved by such old and thoroughly Israelitic feasts 
as the Passover, the offering of the firstlings of the flock 
during the vernal equinox, and the New Moons. Israel 
denounces with abhorrence the sacrificing of children, 
and especially that religious immorality, which held 
full sway among the immediate neighbors of Israel, 
that most detestable of all religious aberrations, which 
considered prostitution as an act of worship. In fact, 
Israel, even in its earliest days, possessed in compari- 
son with the neighboring tribes, a very high and pure 
morality. For sins of unchastity the ancient Hebrew 
has an extremely characteristic expression: it calls 
them zebaldh, ‘‘madness,”’ something inconceivable, 
unintelligible, which a reasonable and normally organ- 
ised man could never commit. 

But the most important feature of all is the manner 
in which Israel conceives its relations to God. Mono- 
theism, in a strictly scientific sense, ancient Israel had 
not; Yahveh was not the only existing God in heaven 
and on earth; He was only the exclusive God of Is- 
rael. Israel had henotheism, as Max Miiller has termed 
this idea to distinguish it from monotheism, and mo- 
nolatry only. The Israelite could only serve Yahveh ; 
to serve another god was for the Israelite a crime de- 
serving of death. Thus was the relation of the Israel- 
ites to this their only God especially close and inti- 
mate ; the religious instinct concentrated itself on one 
object, and thereby received an intensity, which is 
foreign to polytheism, and must ever remain foreign to 
it. And this one and only God of Israel was nota 
metaphysical Being floating about in the grey misty 
distance on the other side of the clouds, but He was a 
personality, He was everywhere, and present in all 
things. The ways both of nature and of daily life 
were God’s work. - 

And this brings us to an extremely important point. 
No distinction was known between divine and human 
law; both were God’s institutions and commands, 
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civil as well as church law, to express ourselves in more 
modern terms. That any valid law might be merely a 
human formulation and a human discovery, is for the 
ancient Israelite an utterly inconceivable idea; there- 
fore, every one that sins against the civil law sins 
against God—ancient Israel knew only sins, and no 
crimes. 

Moses also understood how to render God accessi- 
ble for practical life. The old Israelitic priestly oracle, 
which played so important a part in ancient days, we 
must also look upon as a Mosaic institution. And 
practically this is of the utmost importance; for by it 
the approach to God at every moment was made easy, 
and all of life was passed in the service and under 
the supervision of Yahveh. This is indeed much and 
great. Yahveh, alone the God of Israel, who suf- 
fers no one and nothing beside Him, who will belong 
entirely and exclusively to this people, but will also 
have this people belong entirely and exclusively to 
Him, so that it shall be a pure and pious people, whose 
whole life, even in the apparently most public and 
worldly matters, is a service to God, and this God 
source and shield of all justice and all morality—these 
must have all been the genuine and specific thoughts 
of Moses. Moreover, the importance of these thoughts 
reaches far beyond the province of religion in the nar- 
rower sense of the word. By giving to Israel a national 
Deity, Moses made of it a nation,and cemented together 
into a unity by this ideal band the different heteroge- 
neous national elements. Moses formed Israel into a 
people. With Moses and his work begins the history 
of the people of Israel. 

This work was soon to be put to the test. About a 
generation after the death of Moses, Israel forced its 
way into Palestine and found itself before a terrible 
danger. The Canaanites were far superior in civilisa- 
tion to the primitive sons of the desert. Israel adopted 
this civilisation, and passed in Canaan from the no- 
madic mode of life to the agricultural, finally taking 
up a permanent residence there. It even took from 
Canaan the outward forms of religion, and in a meas- 
ure adopted its holy places. The Sabbath, which the 
ancient Babylonians had, and which was designated as 
a ‘‘day of recreation for the heart,” and the three great 
yearly festivals of the Passover, of the Weeks, and of 
the Tabernacles, are borrowed from the Canaanites ; 
while the holy places of worship, Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, 
Beersheba, Sichem and Gibeon, Shiloh and Ramah, and 
others are all adopted outright from the Canaanites. 
But if Israel preserved its identity during this mighty 
process of transformation, was not mentally overcome 
and conquered by the Canaanites, but, on the contrary, 
knew how to absorb the Canaanites themselves, so 
that in the end Israel remained the decisive and 
dominant factor, it owes this solely to Moses and his 
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work, which gave to the Israelite nation its religious 
consecration and religious foundation, and made it 
competent, not only to preserve itself, but also to 
expand and to press onward to conquest. 


THE PHYLOGENY OF THE PLANT SOUL. 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 

Tue otp biology found the most important differ- 
ence between the plant kingdom and the animal king- 
dom in the ‘‘ensoulment”’ or empsychosis of the latter 
—in that power of sensation and voluntary motion 
which was supposed to be totally wanting to the plant 
kingdom. This antiquated view, which is now only 
rarely upheld, found its classical expression in that 
well-known sentence of the Systema Nature (1735): 
‘‘Lapides crescunt, Vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt, Ant- 
malia vivunt, crescunt et sentiunt.”” Modern biology has 
definitively refuted this fundamental doctrine, which 
was the source of numerous grave errors. Compara- 
tive physiology has shown that organic irritability is a 
common vital property of a// organisms, that sensibil- 
ity and motility are properties of a// living plasma. 
The same physiological functions which in man and 
the higher animals we include under the notion of the 
“soul” belong in a less perfect form not only to all 
lower animals, but also to all plants. A more precise 
knowledge of the protists has taught us that the same 
ensoulment exists even in these lowest, unicellular 
forms of life, and that their cell-soul exhibits a respec- 
table series of psychological differentiations, of pro- 
gressive and regressive changes. 

Of highest importance for the monistic psychology 
is, further, the phylogenetic comparison of the uni- 
cellular protist-organism with the ancestral cell (cy¢w/a) 
of the histones; for this ontogenetic ancestral cell of 
the metaphyta and the metazoa (or the fecundated 
ovum cell, ovospora) possesses a ‘‘hereditary cellular 
soul,” that is, a sum of psychical potential energies 
which have been gradually acquired by adaptation in 
long and many generations of ancestors and been 
stored up as ‘‘instincts”’ by heredity. The individual 
psychic life of every single multicellular and tissue- 
forming organism is, in its special quality and specific 
tendencies, conditioned by that hereditary patrimony, 
and its psychical activity consists in great measure 
merely in the unfolding of that inherited cellular soul. 
The psychical potential energies contained in it are re- 
transformed in the course of its actual life into the 
living forces or kinetic energies of motion and sensa- 
tion. Our fundamental biogenetic law preserves here 
also its universal validity. This appears with special 
distinctness in the lowest metaphyta, the A/ew; for 
their psychical activity, for example in fecundation, is 
only slightly different from that of their unicellular 
ancestors, the A/ge¢te. 
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Further knowledge of the phenomena of this sig- 
nificant but as yet little trodden field is supplied by 
the comparative psychology of the metaphyta and 
metazoa. For, in the lowest divisions of the meta- 
zoa, especially in the Spongie and other Coe/entera, the 
psychical activity or irritability does not rise above 
that low stage of development which we meet with in 
most metaphyta. Like the latter the Spongi@ also lack 
nervous and sensory organs. Their vital activity is 
limited mostly to the vegetative functions of nutriment 
and propagation. The old conception of sponges as 
plants was to this extent physiologically justified. But 
their animal form of metabolism and their incapacity 
for plasmodomy they share with many real metaphyta, 
that in consequence of parasitic modes of life have 
suffered metasitism (Cuscuta, Orobanchea, etc.) 

On the other hand, we now know of many higher 
‘sensitive plants,’ whose high degree of irritability 
far surpasses that of many lower animals. The ‘‘ner- 
vousness”’ of these AZimose@, of the Dionea, Drosera, 
or other carnivorous plants, the energy of their sensa- 
tions and motions, reveals in these metaphyta a much 
higher degree of psychic life than in numerous lower 
animals, even in such as already possess nerves, mus- 
cles, and sensory organs (for example, lower Coe/en- 
tera, Helmintha). Especially such metazoa as have 
suffered profound retrogression by adaptation to seden- 
tary modes of life (4scfdia) or parasitism (Cestoda, 
Entoconcha, Rhizocephala), may, psychologically, be 
placed far below such sensitive plants. 

The criticism is often made upon this objective 
comparison of plant-soul and animal-soul, that the 
similar phenomena in the two kingdoms rest on en- 
tirely different structural bases. Nor is the objection 


unfounded, so far as the special mechanism for con- 


ducting the irritations, and the organs of reaction, 
may be widely different in the two cases; in fact, in 
most instances they mus¢ be widely different, for the 
reason that the enveloped cells of plant-tissues, sur- 
rounded as they are by solid membranes, remain much 
more independent than the intimately connected cells 
of animal-tissues. Still, recent histology has demon- 
strated a continuous connexion between all the cells 
of the histone organism; the apparently immovable 
cells in the republican cellular state of the metaphyta, 
locked up in their cellular prisons, are connected by 
countless delicate plasma-filaments, passing through 
the rigid membrane, just as are the more freely mov- 
able and mostly naked cells in the centralised mo- 
narchical cell-state of the metazoa. Besides, the 
development of a centralised nervous system, even 
among the latter, is a subsequent acquisition, un- 
known to their older ancestors. But organic irrita- 
bility, as such, the capacity to receive physical and 
chemical effects from the outer world in the form of 
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excitations, to feel and to react upon them by internal 
or external motions, is a property of a// living plasma, 
of the plasmodomous phytoplasm as well as of the 
plasmophagous zoéplasm. 

‘It will now be the task, as yet scarcely begun, of 
botanical psychology to subject to critical comparison 
and investigation the countless phenomena of irrita- 
bility which the kingdom of the metaphyta offers, to 
reach a knowledge of the manifold developmental 
stages of that kingdom in all their phylogenetic con- 
nexions, and to establish in every single phenomenon 
adaptation and heredity as the efficient causes. 


INSTINCTS OF PLANTS. 


Those psychical activities of animals which it has 
long been the custom to include under the notion of 
instinct, are also found generally in plants, either in 
the restricted or in the extended sense of that variously 
interpreted and variously defined idea. In its restricted 
sense we understand by instinct definite psychical ac- 
tivities, involving three essential properties: (1) the 
action is unconscious ; (2) it is directed purposefully 
to a definite physiological goal ; (3) it rests on heredity 
from ancestors and is consequently potentially innate. 
In man and the higher animals, many habitual acts 
which were originally performed with consciousness 
and ‘‘learned,” are transformed into unconscious in- 
stincts. In the lower animals and plants which lack 
consciousness, the primitive habits were also acquired 
unconsciously by adaptations, originally evoked by re- 
flex activities and in consequence of frequent repeti- 
tions definitively fixed and made hereditary. Precisely 
this phenomenon, namely, the indubitable origin of 
hereditary instincts by the frequent repetition and ex- 
ercise of definite psychical actions, furnishes us a mass 
of inexpugnable evidence for the important daw of pro- 
gressive heredity, for the ‘inheritance of acquired char- 
acters.”’ : 

Innumerable are the forms in which inborn instinct 
expresses itself in all plants and in all animals—in all 
protists as well as in all histones. In every cellular 
division the karyoplasm of the celleus reveals its in- 
nate or congenital instincts. In every copulative pro- 
cess, the two generating cells are brought together and 
impelled to union by sexual instincts. Every protist 
that builds for itself a definitely shaped shell, every 
plant-cell that envelops itself in its specific cellulose 
membrane, every animal cell that transforms itself 
into a definite tissue-form, acts from innate ‘‘instinct.” 

Of the highest phylogenetic import, both for the 
multicellular organism of the metaphyta and for that of 
the metazoa, are the socta/ instincts of cells ; for we rec- 
ognise in them the fundamental cause of the formation 
of tissue. The single isolated cells which in most pro- 
tists increase simply by fission and continue life inde- 
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pendently as monobionts, are found connected together 
in social masses of varying cohesiveness even in some 
divisions of protophyta (for example, in MWe/e¢hal/ia) 
and in some of protozoa (for example, in Polycy//aria ). 
The attraction of allied cells of the same family for one 
another, which rested originally upon some chemical 
sensory activity, causes them to form permanent cel- 
lular societies or ccenobia. By heredity this social 
chemotropism is established more and more firmly 
and finally developed into an instinct. Then, by a 
division of labor between the like-constituted cceno- 
bionts, the foundations are laid for the tissues, those 
rigider cellular bonds in whose further development 
the polymorphism of cells plays the most important 
part. 

The erotic chemotropism which brings the two 
copulating cells together in the sexual generation of 
metaphyta and metazoa is in its origin a special form 
only of that general social chemotropism. The ‘‘sensu- 
ous inclination ” of the conjugating cellular individuals 
is in both instances to be traced back to a chemical 
sensory activity allied to smell or taste. This uncon- 
scious sensual affection, and the motion produced as 
its reflex, are in every individual species fixed by habit 
in their special differentiated form and by heredity con- 
verted into sexual instinct. In many higher metaphyta 
bionomical relations have been developed which in 
the marvellous degree of differentiation and complica- 
tion attained are not inferior to the similar sexual in- 
stitutions of ‘‘ marriage 


” 


in metazoa. 


THE PHYLOGENETIC SCALE OF THE SENSATIONS. 


The sensations of plants are generally regarded as 
unconscious, as are those of the protists and most ani- 
mals. That special physiological function of the gang- 
lion-cells which in men and the higher animals is called 
consciousness is associated with very complex and 
subsequently acquired structures of the brain. The 
special relations in the minute structure, composition, 
and combination of the nerve-cells that make these 
highest psychical functions possible, are wanting both 
to the plants and to the lower animals. Nevertheless, 
in the metaphyta as well as in the metazoa, it is possible 
to trace out along, graduated scale in the develop- 
ment of the psychic activities and more especially of 
the sensations. Certain fundamental phenomena of 
irritability—relating to unconscious sensations—are 
shared in common by all plants (and all animals), 
whilst others reach development only in individual 
groups. 

All metaphyta are more or less sensitive to the in- 
fluence of light (heliotropism), heat (thermotropism), 
gravity (geotropism), electricity (galvanotropism), and 
various chemical excitations (chemotropism). The 
quality and quantity of the sensation due to the irrita- 
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tion, as of the motor or trophic reaction produced by 
it, varies, however, exceedingly in the different groups 
of plants and frequently even in closely allied species 
of one genus or family. It is very small or hardly per- 
ceptible in many lower ‘‘sense-blunted”’ plants and 
especially in parasites. On the other hand, in some 
higher plants of very delicate sensibility (AZémosa, Di- 
ona, etc.) it reaches a degree of irritability that far 
surpasses the slight ‘‘nervosity” of many lower meta- 
zoa provided with nerves and sensilli (for example, 
Cestoda and Ascidia). It will be a highly interesting 
task, as yet untouched, for botanical psychology to 
follow out the physiological scale of these manifold 
forms of sensation and to show in every single group 
of plants by what special adaptations they were orig- 
inally acquired and within what ancestral series they 
were converted by heredity into instincts. 

A second series of sensorial phenomena is devel- 
oped, or at least is distinctly noticeable, only in indi- 
vidual groups of metaphyta. Here belongs especially 
the feeling of contact (thigmotropism) which is devel- 
oped to such an astonishing degree in many clinging 
and climbing plants, and which, taken together with 
their nutational movements, has produced the special 
form of their tendrils, twiners, claspers, etc. Also the 
roots of many plants which are very sensitive to the 
different physical composition of the soil, give evi- 
dence of a high power of thigmotropism ; one kind 
will seek out in a mixed soil the soft earths, another 
fine sand, another hard rock, etc. Similarly the pench- 
ant for water (hydrotropism) varies much ; some plants 
are almost indifferent, while others are extremely sen- 
sitive to the varying degrees of water in the air and 
soil. 

Extremely complex in the plant kingdom is the 
development of those sensorial affections which are 
known in the animal kingdom as smell and taste, and 
which rest on chemical irritations (chemotropism). 
As especially high stages of these senses appear to us 
‘the taste” of carnivorous plants, the saline predilec- 
tions of maritime metaphyta, and the calcareous predi- 
lections of the calcophilous plants, etc. But by far 
the most interesting and remarkable phenomena here 
are revealed to us by the sexual life, both in the plant 
and in the animal kingdom. Whether we are aston- 
ished at the copulation of gametes in the 4/ge@ or the 
zoidogamous fecundation of the Diafhyta, or the si- 
phonogamous fecundation of the phanerogamic blos- 
soms, everywhere we stumble upon ‘‘sexual instincts” 
whose earliest and common origin is to be sought in 
the erotic chemotropism of their protophytic ancestors, 
the Algette. In the siphonogamous chemotropism, 
as in the metazoa conjugating fer phallum, this is as- 
sociated witha special erotic thigmotropism (frictional 


sense). The fine qualitative and high quantitative 
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development of these erotic sensations, which in the 
higher animals are characterised as ‘‘ sexual love,” the 
most copious source of poetry in man, is also of the 
highest biological importance for many amphigonous 
plants. It is not only the cause of the highest physio- 
logical achievements of the metaphyta (in blossom- 
ing, generating, bearing of fruit, etc.), but also of 
the most manifold morphological arrangements devel- 
oped in correlation with the latter (in the structure of 
the blossom, the seed, the fruit, etc.). The mutual 
relations which plants enter, in this connexion, with 
animals, (particularly blossoming plants with the in- 
sects fecundating them, ) have in the course of time by 
heredity become for both sides a source of the most 
marvellous instincts. 


THE PHYLOGENETIC SCALE OF THE MOTIONS. 


Of much less phylogenetic interest than the scale 
of the sensations is that of the motions in the organ- 
ism of the metaphyta. Whilst the former taken to- 
gether are not inferior to the corresponding functions 
of the lower metazoa, the latter cannot bear compari- 
son with them. The reason of this is, first, that most 
plants are firmly rooted in the soil, and, secondly, that 
the rigid and closed membrane of the plant-cell- does 
not allow the living celleus or protoplast confined in 
its prison-walls that freedom of motion which is per- 
mitted to the free and often naked cellular body of the 
animal-tissue. 

As in the protophyta, so also in the metaphyta, we 
may take up first the motions of the individual cells 
and distinguish two groups of these motions as spon- 
taneous and irrital; the latter are produced by definite 
irritations, the former not. The spontaneous motions 
of the metaphyte cells are subdivided into inner 
(plasma-streamings within the cellular tegument) and 
outer. The most important outer spontaneous mo- 
tion is the ciliate motion, which is produced by con- 
tractile lashes or cilia; it is found in the swarming 
spores of the 4/g@ and in the swarming spermatazoids 
of the Diaphyta (Bryophyta as well as Pteridophyta). 
As the natatory flagellate cells show the same kind 
of ciliate motion as is found in the 4/ge¢te, from which 
these metaphyta are descended, we may assume that 
they have been directly transmitted by heredity from the 
former to the latter. In the //oridee, Fungi, and lich- 
ens, as also in all Antophyta, this form of spontaneous 
cellular motion has been lost by adaptation to a differ- 
ent mode of life. 

The spontaneous or autonomous motions of whole 
organs (leaves, blossoms, anthers, tendrils), the pen- 
dulous and rotatory nutations of stems, leaves, etc., 
rest for the most part upon inherited instincts. On 
the other hand, many special forms of motion that 
appear here and there in the kingdom of metaphyta 
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are probably to be explained directly by adaptation to 
special conditions of life. They possess only a special 
physiological but no phylogenetic interest; as is the 
case also with the motions of growth and irritation 
that occur everywhere (paratonic, irrital, or induced 
motions). The mechanics of these motiens (turges- 
cence, tension of tissues, growth, elasticity, etc.) va- 
ries much. The graduated scale of their development 
is of no special interest for the phylogeny of meta- 
phyta. 


TELEOSIS IN THE HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


The ancestral history of the plant kingdom, sur- 
veyed from its highest and most general point of view, 
like that of the animal kingdom, presents to the vision 
a stupendous process of progressive development. 
The constantly advancing historical separation or d- 
vergence of its forms, their increase in number and 
multiplicity, is accompanied upon the whole with a 
distinct perfection of organisation (fe/eosis). This re- 
sult is deducible with absolute certainty from the crit- 
ical elaboration and comparison of the three great 
phylogenetic muniments — paleontology, ontogeny, 
and morphology. By this inductively - established 
fact the erroneous assertion is definitively refuted that 
the great main groups of the plant kingdom, or any 
considerable number of separate types, have subsisted 
from all time and developed independently by the side 
of one another. As this mystical view has been up- 
held even in recent times by eminent botanists, and 
with it a supernatural ‘‘creation” of the entire plant 
world has been asserted, we cannot emphasise too 
strongly here the remark that such a view is diametri- 
cally opposed to all the general results of inductive 
botany and especially of morphology. 

The same remark holds true of the repeated at- 
tempts made until very’ recently to explain the pro- 
gress in the historical development of the plant and 
animal world /e/eologically, whether by means of the 
direct conscious and premeditated constructive activ- 
ity of a personal creator, or by the unconscious activ- 
ity of a purposeful final cause or so-called ‘‘ tendency 
to anend.” Every critical and unbiassed comparison 
of the empirically established phylogenetic facts dem- 
onstrates that such a tendency to ends exists in or- 
ganic nature as little as does a personal creator. On 
the contrary, we discover in the history of the plant 
world as clearly as in that of the animal and human 
worlds that everything develops of its own accord, and 
that the laws of its evolution are purely mechanical. 
The adaptiveness actually present in the corporeal 
structure of organisms, no less than the constant his- 
torical increase of their perfection, is the necessary 
result of natural selection, that tremendous process 
which has been uninterruptedly active for millions of 
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years. The unceasing interaction of all organic beings, 
their competition in the striggle for existence, deter- 
mines with absolute necessity a constant average in- 
crease of their divergence and teleosis,—which is not 
neutralised by the numerous minor retrogressions that 
are constantly taking place in individual details. 

Teleosis, accordingly, in the history of the plant 
world, as also in that of the animal world, is to be re- 
duced to ¢e/eological mechanics. This fundamental prin- 
ciple of phylogeny stands everywhere in the most in- 
timate causal connexion with the great principle of 
epigenesis as revealed in ontogeny. The explanation 
of the fundamental causal nexus between the two yields 
our fundamental biogenetic law, supported by the the- 
ory of progressive heredity. Precisely for this ‘‘hered- 
ity of acquired characters’”’—one of the foundation- 
stones of the monistic theory of evolution—we find 
countless salient and decisive proofs in the phylogeny 
of the metaphyta. 


SCIENCE AND REFORM. 


“ELBE” 


ECHOES. 

THE testimony before the court of inquiry into the causes of 
the ‘‘Elbe” disaster tends to exculpate the captain of the ‘‘Cra- 
thie” from the charge of wilful neglect, but there is no doubt that 
nine-tenths, if not @//, the passengers of the ill-fated steamer could 
have been saved if help, in the form of a sea-worthy vessel, had 
been near at hand. The compartment system is evidently no in- 
fallible protection against the risk of total shipwreck; within 
three minutes after the first shock the sea streamed through the 
gap at the rate of a ton per second ; still the steamer kept afloat 
for at least twenty minutes longer—a respite sufficient to disem 
bark a regiment of artillery with all its horses and ammunition- 
waggons. Again and again the costly lessons of experience illus- 
trate the wisdom of Captain Wetzel’s plan, to /e¢ passenger steamers 
start pairwise, and keep up a constant interchange of audible and 
visible signals 

OUR LOST ITALY. 

Prof. E. R. Rhodes, in his Cruises Among the Antilles, calls 
attention to the fact that the geology of several West Indian moun- 
tain ranges bears a striking resemblance to that of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, and that the Cuban Sierras, for instance, are prob- 
ably a continuation of our Southern Alleghanies. It is a pity that 
the connecting link has been so irretrievably lost. Our Appa- 
lachian mountain system ends just where it begins to reach the 
region of perpetual Spring. We have an American Jura and an 
American Atlas, but the Apennines of the New World seem to 
have been submerged, like the chain of uplands which once ap- 
pears to have connected Scandinavia with Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

HALF-TRUTHS. 

The society of theocratical agitators known as the National 
Reform Association is dropping its mask and is beginning to de- 
fine its notions of ‘‘reform.” At the New England convention 
(Boston, February 19 and 20) the pious reformers proposed to 
enlighten the nation on ‘'The Right and Duty of the Government 
to Teach the Principles of the Christian Religion in the Public 
Schools,” and the desideratum to ‘' Recognise Christ as the King 
of Our Government.” At the Newcastle convention, the Rev. H. 
H. George proposed, among other ideals of the reform movement, 
that ‘‘The State should be subservient to the Church”; ‘' The 
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State should require scriptural qualifications in her rulers"; '‘ The 
State should support the Church by timely gifts.” Still, we bave 
not yet reached the fulness of revelation; but the veil may be 
lifted when the State has been induced to ‘‘protect the Church 
and restrain practices that are injurious to religion ’'—such as free 
speech, the licence of the secular press, and the teaching of scien- 
tific tenets at variance with the Hebrew Scriptures. The Rev. 
Schaff is treating us to a glimpse behind the curtain from another 
point of view, and is quoted as saying that the State rests on three 
pillars: ‘‘The Church of God, the Book of God, and the day of 
God.” A fourth corner-post may be reserved for the ‘t Holy In- 
quisition of God,” but even at the present stage of developments 
important truths of this sort should not be permitted to languish 
in a twilight of half-expression, and the Rev. Schaff ought to 
avoid misconstructions by explaining that he referred to the state 
of clerical finances. 
MORE LIGHT. 

The predicted exhaustion of our coal mines may force the 
cities of the future to economise their fuel-supply; but Frost's 
twin-sister, Darkness, has lost her power of discomfort, if the re- 
cent reports from the laboratory of a New York inventor are but 
half true. Prof. T. L. Wilson, in a communication to the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industries, claims to have discovered a new 
illuminating material that can be manufactured from the refuse of 
coal-tar and crude petroleum, at a cost of 7 (seven) cents per 
thousand feet, and which, in a modified gas-burner, will produce 
a brilliant fiame, almost equal toa calcium light. ‘‘These burn- 
ers,” says the report, ‘‘allow the passage of about one foot of the 
gas per hour, and give a light of nearly fifty candle-power.’’ In 
other words, an equivalent of five ordinary coal-oil lamps can 
hereafter be enjoyed at an expense of ;,4, cents per hour, plus 
the costs of the burner and the possible royalty of the inventor. 
Moreover, his inexpensive gas (‘‘acetylene,” as Professor Wilson 
calls it) can be changed into a liquid and carted about to custom- 
ers like gasoline. 


AN UNPROFITABLE TRADE. 

The business of train-robbery has been over-worked to a de- 
gree that appears to have discouraged the enterprise by lessening 
its profits. Passengers and express-agents have learned to hide 
their valuables; and Hold-up Champion Cummins, recently cap- 
tured at Mt. Vernon, Mo., states that the robbery of five different 
trains netted his syndicate less than two hundred dollars. On one 
occasion they secured only two and one-half dollars and a few 
watches. 

DOUBTFUL REFORMATORIES. 

A strange report comes from Naumburg, Germany, where 
several pupils of a reform school plotted to effect their deliverance 
from the discipline of the superintendent by getting themselves in- 
dicted on acharge of murder. In pursuit of liberty men have 
walked fearful roads; but the young conspirators of the Saxon 
reformatory had not the least hope of regaining their freedom. 
The object of their enterprise was their /ransfer to a State peniten- 
tiary, and with that object and even a risk of the scaffold in view, 
they smothered one of their young fellow-prisoners and strangled 
another. A rumor of the plot had spread among the inmates of 
the institute, and the groans of one of the victims were heard bya 
whole dormitory full of youngsters; but fear, or the desire to give 
the experiment a fair chance, prevented them from giving the 
alarm. As Edmond About said of the reported self-cremation of 
three Toulon galley-slaves, a place must, indeed, be the reverse of 
a paradise, if its inmates will attempt flight by such gates of es- 
cape. 

CLIMATIC RESOURCES. 

The proposed introduction of the whipping-post in the State 

of New York has been denounced as a relapse into worse than 
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Oriental barbarism, in view of the fact that the young Czar has 
just abolished the punishment of the knout. But it should be re- 
membered that the new Czar isa Utilitarian, and that he has 
taken care not to abolish the penal colonies of Siberia. With such 
substitutes for mechanical torture as a winter-frost of sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero, reform-legislators can afford to be very 
generous. 
AVALON. 

The ornithologist Gilmore admits that North America can 
boast three times as many different species of birds, as Europe or 
western Asia under the corresponding iSotherms. Of woodpeckers, 
for instance, we have eleven kinds to three in France; of owls 
nine, to four in Italy. The name of Avalon, the Celtic Atlantis, 
was once derived from the Latin av7s, but is now supposed to have 
something to do with the Gaelic af/a//, an apple, hence ‘‘Apple- 
land,” or orchard country. If the elder derivation should, how- 
ever, be correct, it might really be conjectured that the aborigines 
of Gaul or Britain had preserved a tradition about the existence of 
a great dzrd-/and in the far West. FELIx L. OSwALp. 
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ELIJAH. 
BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL. 

Tue first prophet of Israel on a grand scale was 
Elijah, one of the most titanic personages in all the 
Old Testament. One has at once the impression that 
with him a new epoch begins, a crisis in the religious 
history of Israel. The account given of Elijah, it is 
true, is adorned with much that is legendary; but the 
fact that tradition has sketched his image with so much 
that is tremendous and superhuman, and that such a 
garland of legends could be woven around him, is the 
clearest proof of his greatness which makes him tower 
above all his predecessors and contemporaries. Where 
smoke is, there fire must be, and where much smoke 
is, there the fire must be great.- Let us try to sketch 
out a picture of Elijah, of his true importance and his- 
torical achievements. 

It was a trying time. In the year 876 an Assyrian 
army had penetrated for the first time as far as Leba- 
non and the Mediterranean Sea, and had laid Israel 
under contribution. In addition, Israel had just had 
an unlucky struggle with the neighboring kingdom of 
Damascus, its hereditary foe. In this conjuncture, 
King Ahab assumed the reins of power. 

Ahab, owing to his conflict with Elijah, is ranked 
among the biblical miscreants—but as unjustly so as 
Saul. Ahab was one of the-best kings and mightiest 
rulers that Israel ever had, esteemed and admired by 
both friend and foe as a man of worth and character. 
He was thoroughlyequal to the situation, and after 
severe struggles raised Israel to a position which it 
had held under none of his predecessors. The only 
thing which he can be blamed for is his weakness 
towards his wife, the bigoted and intriguing Tyrian 
princess, Jezebel. 

Jezebel’s father, Ethbaal, had formerly been a 
priest of Baal, and had raised himself to the throne of 
Tyre by the murder of his predecessor. Ahab, now, 
in honor of his wife, caused a temple to be erected in 
Samaria to the Tyrian Baal. That Ahab extirpated, 
or wished to extirpate, from Israel the worship of 
Yahveh, is pure legend. The three children of Ahab 
and of Jezebel whose names we know, both his succes- 
sors, Ahajiah and Jehoram, and the later queen of 
Judah, Athaljah, bear names compounded of Yahveh, 


and shortly before his death there lived in Samaria 
four hundred Yahveh prophets, who prophesied to the 
king whatever he wished. Ahab’s doings in this mat- 
ter are quite analogous to the building of the Greek 
Catholic chapel in the famous watering-place of Wies- 
baden, because the first wife of the late Duke of Nas- 
sau was a Russian princess. 

The supposed idolatry of Solomon is to be explained 
in the same manner. Solomon was the first who ex- 
tended the intellectual horizon of Israel beyond the 
borders of Palestine, and opened the land to intellectual 
and commercial traffic with the outside world. In his 
capital, which he desired should become a metropo- 
lis, every one was to be saved after his own fashion, 
and for this reason Solomon built temples to the gods 
of all the nations who had dealings with Jerusalem. 

No man, apparently, had taken offence at the action 
of Ahab, or had seen in it a transgression against the 
national Deity, until Elijah cried out to the people the 
following words, which are surely authentic: ‘* How 
long will ye halt between two opinions? If Yahveh be 
God, serve him, but if Baal be God, serve him.” Eli- 
jah was no opposer of Baal on grounds of principle ; 
he travels in Phcenicia, the special home of Baal, and 
exhibits the power of his miracles in the service of a 
worshipper of Baal, the widow of Zarephath; but in 
Israel there was no room for Baal; there Yahveh alone 
was King and God. 
of his consciousness of God that rebels against the 
least suspicion of syncretism, and sees in it a scoffing 


It is the energy and sensitiveness 


and mockery of Yahveh, who will have His people ex- 
clusively for Himself. He who serves partly Baal and 
partly Yahveh is like, according to Elijah’s drastic 
imagery, a man lame in both legs. 

But another and more important point fell in the 
balance here. Hard by the palace of Ahab in Jezreel, 
Naboth the Jezreelite had a vineyard which the king 
wished to make into a garden of herbs. He offered 
Naboth, therefore, the worth of it in money, or, if he 
preferred, a better vineyard. But Naboth, with the 
proud joy of the true yeoman in his hereditary land, 
answers the king: ‘‘The Lord forbid it me that I 
should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee.” 
With these words the matter is at an end, so far as 
Ahab is concerned, but he cannot conceal his disap- 
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pointment. Jezebel, his wife, hears of the matter, and 
says unto him the mocking and inciting words: ‘‘ Dost 
thou now govern the Kingdom of Israel: I will give 
thee the vineyard of Naboth.” 
will, and Jezebel’s rule in Israel according to her views 
cost Ahab and his house their throne. 
testified against Naboth, he was stoned to death as a 


blasphemer against God and the king, and his goods 


Ahab let her have her 


False witnesses 


were confiscated. 

In the ancient East, as to-day, such events were of 
every-day occurrence, accepted by everybody as a mat- 
ter of course. The contemporaries of Ahab, however, 
saw in this deed something unheard of; they had the 
feeling as if heaven and earth would fall, since a king 
of Israel was capable of committing such a crime. 
Elijah made himself the mouthpiece of the general in- 
dignation. 

On the following day, when the king arose to take 
possession of the vineyard, he meets there the mighty 
man, clothed in his hairy garment, who calls to him in 
a voice of thunder: ‘‘Thou who didst sell thyself to 
work wickedness! thus saith Yahveh: I have yester- 
day seen the blood of Naboth and of his children, and 
I will requite thee in this plat.” Elijah does not an- 
nounce the destruction of the ruling house on account 
It was not 
the Tyrian Baal which overthrew the dynasty Omri, 


of its idolatry, but as an act of justice. 


but the crime committed on a simple peasant. 
* . * 

According to the universal voice of tradition, Eli- 
jah achieved and attained nothing. But that is his 
highest praise and his greatest fame. For Elijah was 
aman of pure heart and of clean hands, who fought 
only with spiritual weapons. There exists no greater 
contrast than that between Elijah and the man looked 
upon as his heir and successor, Elisha. Tradition it- 
self has felt this difference; the miracles narrated of 
Elisha, in so far as they are not pure imitations of 
Elijah’s, all possess a grotesque, one might almost 
say, a vulgar, character: the sanctification and gran- 
deur of Elijah are wanting throughout. Elisha had 
seen from his predecessor’s example that nothing 
could be achieved with spiritual weapons; he became 
a demagogue and conspirator, a revolutionist and agi- 
tator. He incites one of the most contemptible char- 
acters known in the history of Israel, the cavalry officer 
Jehu, to smite the house of Ahab, and to set himself 
Elisha 
had attained his object, and the Tyrian Baal had disap- 
peared out of Samaria, but Israel itself was brought to 
the verge of destruction. The reign of Jehu and of 
his son, Jehoahaz, is the saddest period that Israel 
ever passed through, and eighty years afterwards the 
prophet Hosea saw in the bloody deeds of Jehu an 
unatoned guilt, that weighed down upon the kingdom 


upon the throne of Israel. This came to pass. 
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and dynasty, and which could only be expiated by the 
fall of both. 

In what, now, does the importance of Elijah con- 
sist? 

Elijah is the first prophet in a truly Israelitic sense, 
differing from the later prophets only in that his effic- 
acy, like that of Jesus of Nazareth, was entirely per- 
sonal and in that he left nothing written. He saw that 
man does not live by bread alone, nor nations through 
sheer power. He considered Israel solely as the bearer 
of a higher idea. If the people became unfaithful to 
this idea, no external power could help them; for the 
nation bore in itself the germ of death. 
to become a common nation like the others; it should 
serve Yahveh alone, so as to become a righteous and 
pure people. 

Elijah was in holy earnest about this Mosaic thought; 
he measured his age and its events by this standard ; 
he placed things temporal under an eternal point of 
view, and judged them accordingly. The crying evils 
existed plainly in the modes of worship and in the 
administration of the law. Undefiled worship and a 
righteous administration of the law are what God re- 
quires above all things. Here, if anywhere, it was to 
be shown whether Israel was in reality the people of 
God. 

It is no accident that the first appearance of genu- 
ine prophecy in Israel coincided with the first advent 
of the Assyrians. Historical catastrophes have inva- 
riably aroused prophesying in Israel, and for this rea- 
son the prophets have been well called the storm- 
petrels of the world’s history. This Amos has spoken 
in a highly characteristic manner, where he says: 
‘««Shall a trumpet be blown in the city and the people 
not be afraid? Shall there be evil in a city and the 
Lord hath not done it? Surely the Lord Yahveh will 
do nothing but he revealeth his secret unto his ser- 
vants, the prophets. The Lion hath roared, who will 
not fear? The Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy?” 

The prophet possesses the capacity of recognising 
God in history. He feels it when catastrophes are in 
the air. He stands on his watch-tower and spies out 
the signs of the times, so as later to explain-these to 
his people, and to point out the right way to them, 
which will surely guide them out of all danger. 

Moreover, the prophet is also the incorporate con- 
science of the nation, feeling all things and bringing 
all things to light that are rotten in the nation and dis- 
pleasing to God. Micah has expressed this, in very 
apt terms, where he states his antithesis to the false 
prophets, as follows: ‘If a man walking in the spirit 
and falsehood do he saying: I will prophesy unto thee 
of wine and strong drink ; he shall even be the prophet 
of the people. . . [They are] the prophets that make 
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my people err, that bite with their teeth and cry peace ; 
and he that putteth not into their mouths they even 
prepare war against him... but truly I am full of 
power by the spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and 
of might, to declare unto Jacob his transgression, and 
to Israel his sin.” 

That is the prophet of Israel, as he is in his true 
character and innermost significance: a man who has 
the power to look at temporal things under eternal 
points of view, who sees God’s rule in all things, who 
knows, as the incorporate voice of God, how to inter- 
pret to his contemporaries the plan of God, and to 
direct them according to his will. This way alone 
leads to salvation. To reject it is certain destruction, 
be the outward appearance of the nation ever so bril- 
lant. 

Of these genuine prophets of Israel, Elijah was the 
first, and therefore a personality that stood forth in his 
age in solitary grandeur, not understood, but an object 
of admiration to the latest generations, and the pioneer 
of a new epoch in the history of the religion of Israel. 

All these men keep adding to the work of Moses; 
they build on the foundations which he laid. Without 
Moses the prophets would never have existed, and 
therefore they themselves have the feeling of bringing 
nothing absolutely new. But as faithful and just 
stewards they have put to interest the pound they in- 
herited from Moses. The national religion founded by 
Moses became through the prophets the religion of the 
world. How this took place, in a marvellously or- 
ganic development, the consideration of those proph- 
ets whose writings have been preserved, will show us. 


TRILBYMANIA. 

Tue writer of these lines was almost forced to read 
Trilby, though he very seldom reads novels. It was 
the theme of nearly all the society conversation. What 
do you think of it? was a question so often put to him, 
that at last he took up the book. 

For some years I have kept a diary, and had read 


not many pages of Du Maurier’s romance, before I 


was reminded of an entry made in October, 1892, re- 
garding a late novel, David Grieve, by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. I then wrote: ‘If any proof had been want- 
ing since Mrs. Ward had written Rodert Elsmere that 
she was a woman of great literary and scientific ac- 
quirements and gifted with a most remarkable power 
of expressing herself, the /zs/ory of David Grieve 
would certainly furnish it. As graphic and minute as 
her description of Derbyshire scenery was, were those 
of Manchester, Paris, and London. She seems to 
know every street, alley, and suburb of Manchester ; 
and while visitors to Paris. are familiar enough with 
the great sights of that city, the Tuilleries (before the 
Commune), the Louvre, Palais Royal, Place de la Con- 
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corde, Champs Elisées, Arc de Triomphe, Hétel des 
Invalides, Morgue, Sainte-Chapelle, Panthéon, Notre 
Dame, and the other innumerable churches, the boule- 
vards, etc., Mrs. Ward is quite at home with the side- 
streets, the lanes, the suburbs, the marais, the ceme- 
taries, the Quartier Latin, St. Cloud, St. Germain, 
Fontainebleau, and Barbizon. 

‘«The peasantry of the bleak moorlands of Derby- 
shire, the cattle and sheep-drivers ; the factory. workers 
in Manchester ; the dialect of all these various classes, 
their religious creeds, their struggle for life, their pre- 
judices she knows as well as the life and doings of the 
Quartier Latin, of the painters, and sculptors, and 
stage-actors ; the interior of their ateliers, their mod- 
els, their life in the cafés and dbrasseries; all the de- 
classée young men and women, the brightness and the 
misery of the boarding-house life, in a word, she has 
made herself thoroughly familiar with the artistic and 
intellectual proletariat concentrated in this modern 
Babylon from all parts of France and other countries. 

‘«She seems to have picked up all the slang and 
blague of those people and to know all their good 
qualities and still more all their bad ones. 

‘*In David Grieve, in contrast with Robert Elsmere, 
she deals almost exclusively with the middle and lower 
strata of society, though she finds occasion to display 
her knowledge of the religious views of the priests and 
ministers of all of the many sects and of the rites and 
ceremonies of the churches. 

‘« There are many very powerful passages and there 
is no denying that the author is not only a woman of 
remarkable talents, but of genius. And yet as a compo- 
sition David Grieve is very feeble indeed. A multitude 
of people are introduced who have no bearing upon the 
events, which are to illustrate the development of the 
character of the hero, David Grieve. We meet a 
number of mere episodes. One of the first requisites 
of a novel is that the characters should be at least 
somewhat probable, and the events at least possible. 
But in all those three volumes we hardly find one pos- 
sible character or one possible situation. David Grieve 
comes perhaps nearer to a probable being. His uncle 
Reuben may also pass as probable. The French pain- 
ter and patriot Regnault is a somewhat historical char- 
acter, and his portrait is quite true, but it has really 
no place fitting within the frame of the novel. Reu- 
ben’s wife, Hannah, a prominent figure in the early 
part of the tale is altogether overdrawn. People like 
the visionary Lias and Margarethe are wholly unreal. 
Lomax and his daughter, the philosopher Ancum, as 
also old Purell are personages no one ever met with. 
The heroine of the novel, Loui Grieve, upon whose 
character she has evidently devoted the greatest power 
of delineation is so abnormal a creature, that no one 
will ever believe in such an existence outside of a 
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lunatic asylum. Inshort, it may be said of the //7szory 
of David Grieve, that as far as brilliant and impressive 
writing is concerned, it is a master-piece, but that, as 
a novel, even as a so-called psychological one, it is a 
dead failure.” 

Reading 7ri/by I was strongly reminded of David 
Grieve, and I find that the judgment I then ventured 
to pass on Mrs. Ward’s novel, differs but very little 
from the one I have formed about Du Maurier’s, with 
somewhat large modifications, of course. 

In great part Zrz/éy is undoubtedly the result of 
personal experiences, of confession, of personal traits 
reflected in the portraits of some of the characters de- 
lineated, in that of Little Billee for one, nay, in some 
places the author himself takes the floor.! In order 
to understand Z7z/4y one ought to know something of 
the author’s course of life. Within the literary circles 
of England, perhaps also of the United States, George 
Du Maurier is well known. But to the hundreds of 
thousands of his readers his career is a perfect blank. 
Hence the necessity of giving a brief sketch of his per- 
sonality. 

George Du Maurier was born at Paris in the year 
1834. His grandparents had emigrated from France 
during the first revolution and had not returned after 
the downfall of the Reign of Terror. His father was 
born in London, but had moved to France, where he 
engaged in industrial pursuits. George received his 
earliest education at Paris. But sometime in 1852 his 
father returned to England, and though George showed 
very early great talents for music and also for design- 
ing and painting, his father, who had established a 
chemical laboratory at London, forced him to study 
chemistry. But after the death of his father he hur- 
ried back to Paris to his mother, and eagerly devoted 
himself to his favorite art, in one of the first ateliers 
in the Quartier Latin. To advance his studies he went 
to Antwerp, revelling in the beauties of the old Dutch 
and Flemish masters. In 1860 he returned to Eng- 
land, where he has since resided. He always claimed 
England as his true home and shared to the full ex- 
tent the national pride of being a Britisher. Nearly 
all his principal characters in his novel, even Trilby, 
are of British descent, she having Irish and Scotch 
blood in her veins. Immediately after his arrival he 
connected himself with the celebrated comic paper 
Punch, and his caricatures and the texts written by 
him to illustrate his drawings were soon highly ad- 
mired. 

Punch, like John Bull himself, is a pretty coarse 
fellow, but Du Maurier’s work was always sprightly, 
delicate, tasteful, showing his Gallican descent. 

Speaking of himself (page 51, Harper’s edition, 
1894), he says: ‘*My poor heroine had all the virtues 


1 Reminding us of Dickens’s David Copperfield. 
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but one, but the virtue she lacked was of such a kind 
that I have found it impossible to tell her history so as 
to make it quite fit and proper reading for the ubiqui- 
tous young person so dear to us all. Most deeply to 
my regret, for I had fondly hoped it might one day be 
said of me, that whatever my other literary shortcom- 
ings might be, I at least had never penned a line 
which a pure-minded young British mother might not 
read aloud to her little blue-eyed babe, as it lies suck- 
ing its little bottle in its little dassznet. Fate has willed 
Would indeed that I could duly express 
poor Trilby’s one shortcoming in some not too famil- 


wt otherwise. 


iar medium—in Latin or Greek, let us say—lest she, 
the young person, should happen to pry into these 
pages, when her mother is looking the other way. 
Latin and Greek are languages the young person 
should not be taught to understand. But I am scholar 
enough to enter one little Latin plea on Trilby’s be- 
half—the shortest, best, and most beautiful plea I can 
think of. 
donation of the frailties of another poor, weak woman, 
presumably beautiful and a far worse offender than 
Trilby, but who, like Trilby, repented of her ways and 
was most justly forgiven—‘QOuza multum amavit.’” 

This exquisite passage might have been written by 
Beautifully as this apology of the author is 
written, it is nevertheless utterly inadmissible. Who 
was it that bid him select for the theme of his novel 
the rather unsavory case of an improper woman, to 
use a Carlylean expression, who by a real love re-in- 
tegrated herself, and became as good as new. It is 
useless to enlarge on this demurrer. 

The plot of Zrz/y is not new. It is the same that 
A. Dumas, fils, in his Dame aux Camélias, and Verdi 
in his Zravzata have made known in every corner of the 
globe. A fiery young man of a highly respected fam- 
ily has fallen passionately in love with a demi-mon- 
daine, who has likewise, after a life of shame, felt the 
first pulsations of true love. She has great personal 
charms, is intellectual, and of a lovely disposition. 
He is bent on marrying her, to which, of course, she 
consents. His parents naturally object to such an un- 
conventional and degrading match. In vain are their 
efforts to change the mind of their son. They turn to 
the woman, supplicating her to renounce her love. 
She yields to their entreaties, and dies of a broken 
heart. The story is not improbable, and waiving the 
question whether it is proper to represent it in a novel 
or on the stage, is apt to win our interest. 

But let us see how Du Maurier has handled this 
subject. We are at the start introduced to three Eng- 
lishmen of very good family. The oldest of them, Mr. 
Wynne, generally called Taffy, had been an officer in 
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the army, had gone through the Crimean War, but — 


had quitted the service since, The second is a Scot- 
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tish laird, who goes in the story by the name of Sandy 
or Laird, and the youngest William Bagot, by the 
name of Little Billee. All are of independent means. 

They all have taken up drawing and painting asa 
‘profession. They work in the same atelier, an un- 
commonly large building, in which masters in sculp- 
ture and painting have their studios. Taffy is a giant 
in stature, the Laird of medium size, and Billee small, 
slender, and delicate. All three are united by the 
closest, most romantic friendship; they would die for 
one another. Little Billee is the pet of the two others, 
indeed of every one who comes in contact with him. 
This trio had received a liberal education. The hero- 
ine, Trilby, is the daughter of a very learned Irish 
Churchman, who quit his profession, became a private 


tutor to noblemen’s sons, was a thorough gentleman, ~ 


and had, like his daughter, all virtues, lacking but 
one. He was an inveterate drunkard, lost position 
after position, finally landed in Paris, but failed to 
succeed there, died, and left his wife, a coarse and 
dissipated woman, and two daughters in great want. 
No wonder that Trilby, the oldest child, instigated, as 
it seems, by her own mother, in course of time lost her 
virtue. At the time we meet her in the novel she sus- 
tains herself as a Blanchisseuse de fin. Parisians know 
what that means. Occasionally she becomes a grzse¢fe 
to the students in the Latin Quarter; but her princi- 
pal, and perhaps most profitable, business is sitting as 
a model altogether. 

In that circle, besides many others, intrudes the 
villain of the piece, Svengali, a Jew, whom Du Maurier 
sometimes calls a German Pole, at other times an Aus- 
trian, an eminent pianist, who hardly deems Chopin 
his equal, and who ekes out his existence by casual 
remittances from relatives of his native land, partly by 
using the earnings of his mistress, mostly by sponging 
upon his acquaintances and contracting debts, which 
he at that time intended never to pay. Whatever he 
gets that way and by giving a few lessons, he spends 
in gross dissipation. He has a pupil, a young Greek, 
Gecko, in the novel, an excellent violinist. 

As the author has most skilfully and plentifully 
illustrated his novel, and has presented the principal 
personages in all possible and impossible poses and 
situations, there is nothing left to say by the reviewer 
as to their outward appearances. 

One of the greatest beauties of the work is the 
sharp, minute portraiture of the men and women to 
whom we are introduced. They impress themselves 
indelibly on the mind of the reader. 

Regarding his description of the character of Lit- 
tle Billee, I wish to underline one very singular pas- 
sage (page 6): ‘“‘And in. his winning and handsome 
face there was just a faint suggestion of some possible 
very remote Jewish ancestor —just a tinge of that 
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strong, sturdy, irrepressible, indomitable, indelible 
blood, which is of such priceless value in homeopathic 
doses.” 

Now while a story like that of Alexander Dumas’s, 
though very extraordinary, may still be probable, what 
shall we say of Du Maurier’s ? Had Trilby fascinated 
the young, inexperienced, oversensitive Billee to the 
extent of his wishing to marry her, all would have been 
well. But we are asked to believe that she not only 
bewitched him, but also Taffy, one of the Queen’s 
Dragoon Guards, and Sandy, the Scotch nobleman, 
and Gecko. Had they merely fallen in love with her, 
that might have been natural enough, as she seemed 
to have charmed everybody, but it is utterly beyond 
belief that all were so love-struck that they time and 
again, each one for himself and unknown to his friends, 
should have asked her for her hand. 

This is but one of the extravagances of Du Maurier. 
Many others run through the novel, for instance, when 
it is told that the muscular athlete Taffy, having been 
offended by a set of pupils in a painter’s studio, ‘‘took 
the first vafzn” that came to hand and using him asa 
club, swung him about freely and knocked down so 
many students and easels and drawing boards with 
him and made such a terrific rumpus that the whole 
studio had to cry Pax. 

One of the most striking passages is when Trilby 
was sitting to a celebrated sculptor ‘‘altogether” re- 
presenting Za Source, and Billee inadvertently burst into 
the sculptor’s studio, saw Trilby, is petrified for a mo- 
ment, and then rushes out of the room at once. She 
loved him dearly. He had never seen her sit ex figure. 
For-the first time she becomes conscious, that exposing 
herself as she had done often before was really scan- 
dalous. For the first time shame mantled her forehead 
and cheeks. é; 

««Presently she dropped her pitcher, that broke into 
bits and putting her two hands before her face she 
burst into tears and sobs, and thus to the amazement 
of everybody she stood crying like a baby La source 
aux larmes? This newborn feeling of shame was un- 
endurable—its birth a travail that racked and rent 
every fibre of her moral being and she suffered agonies 
beyond anything she has ever felt in her life.” P. 120. 

Trilby had refused marriage to Taffy and Sandy 
repeatedly. She had done the same to Billee nine- 
teen times—Du Maurier like Rabelais deals in big fig- 
ures, but when asked the twentieth time, ‘‘ Will you 
marry me Trilby? If not I leave Paris to-morrow 
morning and never come back. I swear it on my word 
of honor,” she turned very pale and leaned her head 
back against the wall and covered her face with her 
hands. Little Billee pulled them away. ‘‘ Answer 
me Trilby.” ‘‘God forgive me, yes,” said Trilby, and 
she ran down stairs weeping. 
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This was on Christmas eve. The day for the mar- 
riage-celebration was fixed for New Year’s eve. In 
the meantime Mrs. Bagot, Billee’s widowed mother, 
and the Reverend Mr. Bagot, her brother-in-law, by 
the way the only probabie characters in Trilby, had 
come to Paris, had heard about the engagement, and 
had learned all the good and bad about Trilby from 
Taffy, but far more of the good than the bad. The con- 
versation between the mother and the Reverend, and 
Taffy is most admirably done. Of course mother and 
uncle were terribly shocked, but being assured that 
they could not change Billee’s mind, they greatly de- 
sired to see Trilby. The scene when they met her is 
described with surpassing power and beauty. The girl 
understood the situation at once. ‘‘She trembled very 
much.’”? Mrs. Bagot looked up into her face, herself 
breathless with keen suspense and cruel anxiety—al- 
most imploringly. Trilby looked down at Mis. Bagot 
very kindly, put out her shaking hand and said, 
‘«Good-by, Mrs. Bagot, I will not marry your son. I 
promise you, I will never see him again, and she walked 
swiftly out of the room.’’ How superior this is to A. 
Dumas’s maudlin, sentimental, and rhetorical picture 
of the same situation in his Dame aux Camélias. The 
one picture a Rembrandt, the other a mere daub. 


Trilby now disappears for a long while, and I 
wished Du Maurier had stopped right there by letting 
them either die of despair or live in sadness longing 
for one another. The palm-tree and the pine of 
Heine’s song. All at once the musical world of Europe 
goes into raptures about a new prima dona who casts 
into the shade Albani, Jenny Lind, Nilsson, and even 
Patti. Madame Svengali is her name. It is Trilby! 
It will be recollected that early in the novel she is 
represented as having a most beautiful and powerful 
voice, but no ear at all. She cannot read from notes, 
or keep in tune. Her song is ridiculously grotesque. 


Svengali undertakes to examine her organ. P. 72. 
«« Will you permit that I shall look into your mouth, 
mademoiselle ?’’ She opened her mouth wide while 
he looked into it. ‘* Himmel! the roof of your mouth 
is like the dome of the Panthéon ; there is room in it 
for toutes les gloires de la France and a little to spare. 
The entrance to your throat is like the middle porch 
of St. Sulpice, where the doors are open for the faith- 
ful on All Saints’ Day ; and not one tooth is missing— 
thirty-two British teeth as white as milk and as big as 
knuckle-bones, and your little tongue is scooped out 
like the leaf of a pink peony, and the bridge of your 
nose is like the belly of a Stradivarius—what a sound- 
ing-board! And inside of your beautiful big chest the 
lungs-are made of leather, and your breath it embalms, 
—like the breath of a beautiful white heifer fed on the 
buttercups and daisies of the Vaterland, and you have 
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a quick, soft, susceptible heart, a heart of gold, made- 
moiselle,—and all that sees itself in your face.” 

Svengali had also at one time, when Trilby was 
almost mad from excruciating neuralgic pains, relieved 
her instantly by magnetising her, and had found her 
a splendid medium. After she had left Little Billee 
and Paris in despair, she had kept herself secreted in 
the house of a female friend in the neighborhood. But 
Svengali had found her out. By putting her in a hyp- 
notic trance he could make her sing the notes revolv- 
ing in his head (he himself could not sing at all) and 
streaming out of his long fingers on his touching the 
piano. It is perhaps owing to these hypnotic perform- 
ances, to this occult science of hypnotism which is 
now making such a noise in the world, so originally 
and powerfully treated by Du Maurier, which in 
part at least accounts for the unparalleled success of 
Trilby. 
be called the second part of the novel, is a weird story, 
shadowy and nebulous, confused in its chronology, and 
by no means pleasant reading. Still it shows great 
dramatic power and an exuberant imagination. 

Little Billee, Taffy, and Sandy had left Paris soon 
after Trilby’s disappearance and returned to England. 
Billee in a half maddened state, and their doings there 
are interestingly narrated. La Svengali after having 
starred through all the principal capitals of the conti- 
nent, at last reached London. Our friends having 
heard her at Paris, where they had gone for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing her, and where she had met with 
the most rapturous applause, attended her first con- 
cert at London. Little Billee’s love for Trilby, in 
spite of an attachment which he had formed at his 
mother’s in Devonshire, had revived with redoubled 
force. The dedu¢ of La Svengali at London had been 
an immense success. 

But at her second appearance, when Svengali, by 
a wound he had received from Gecko, and besides 
laboring under a nervous prostration, was unable to 
direct the orchestra, but had withdrawn to a private 
box near the proscenium, from where he could hypno- 
tise Trilby, had just when she appeared on the stage 
been struck dead with apoplexy, which she had not 
perceived, broke down, the rapport between her and 
Svengali being cut off, would not sing at all at first, 
and when she tried to appear before an impatient 


and noisy audience, her song was out of tune, gro- 


tesque as it had been in the Quartier Latin, before she 
came under the spell of the grim Svengali. She was 
hissed. The curtain fell. Little Billee had her taken 
to the hotel where he lodged. Her mind had given 
way. She had lost all remembrance of some of the 
most important events of her life, while at times she 
recollected past occurrences remarkably well. She 
had hours when her mind was perfectly sound. Dur- 


The reappearance of the heroine, what might _ 
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ing her sickness, and at her deathbed, Du Maurier 
makes her utter thoughts and sentiments on life, 
death, and immortality which might have come out 
of the mouth of Socrates or Seneca. Whether such 
a physiological and psychological status is possible, 
must be left to be decided by alienists. She dies, 
making a will, and trusts in a general amnesty to all 
sinners by /e dom Dieu. Her last words were ‘‘ Sven- 
gali, Svengali, Svengali!” 

Here the author again speaks to the public: ‘‘ There 
has been too much sickness in this story, so I will tell 
as little as possible of poor Little Billee’s long illness, 
his slow and only partial recovery, the paralysis of his 
powers as a painter, his quick decline, his early death, 
his manly, calm, and most beautiful surrender—the 
wedding of the moth with the star, of the night with 
the morning. For all but blameless as his short life 
had been, and so full of splendid promise and per- 
formance, nothing ever became him better than the 
way he left it.” 

The novel ends quite strangely and mermaidlike 
with a history of Taffy’s marriage, and his quiet, hum- 
drum family-life. 

Trilby has been denounced by many for its immor- 
ality. Priests and sectarian ministers have thundered 
against it from the pulpit. It will be, if it has not 
been already, put on the index of forbidden books at 
Rome. Now, it is very true that the views expressed 
by Little Billee on the Bible, the Christian dogmas, 
on miracles, in his conversation with his orthodox 
mother, with the Rev. Mr. Bagot, and most particu- 
larly the dialogues he held with his faithful dog, Tray, 
are irreconcilable with the conventional Christian re- 
ligion. But are they not the views of millions calling 
themselves Christians, but who, perhaps rightly, do 
not choose to profess them publicly? If 7Z7z/sy is to be 
burnt, a great many of the most popular novels ought 
also to be delivered to the flames, let alone the works 
of Mill, Huxley, Spencer, Haeckel, and of many other 
scientific authors. But let us take a look into the 

heart of Little Billee, as painted to us by Du Maurier. 
There will be found no place for orthodox or half-or- 
thodox religion, but a still corner, where the most ele- 
vated morality has seated herself. It is this moral 
law which has guided him unscathed through the rag- 
ing surges and the boisterous tempests of human life. 
Truly there is more morality in 777/dy than in the sov- 
disant sermons of Sam Jones, the noted Evangelist, to 
whose profane, not to say blasphemous, rant, listen, 
night after night, thousands of people, overcrowding 
the biggest halls and biggest churches in our large 
cities. > 

George Du Maurier is an author of various and 
eminent talents, stored with the treasures of ancient 
and modern lore. A master of style, possessed of an 
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exuberant imagination, a highly gifted and original 
poet. 
ity, accuse him of having borrowed too largely from 
other writers. Molitre, Shakespeare, and even Goethe, 
have not escaped a similar charge. The critic might 
say that Du Maurier, in his microscopic topography 
of Paris and surroundings, has imitated Victor Hugo 
in Les Miserables, and also in Hugo’s use or abuse of 
accumulating adjectives and superlatives, that in his 
so vivid pictures of the life of artists, models, students, 
grisettes, in the Quartier Latin, he had largely drawn 
on David Grieve, and more particularly on the 7m Pa- 
radies, by the great German novelist, Paul Heyse. 
There is indeed a most striking resemblance between 
the last novel and Zyrz/éy. The atelier-life of Munich 
is as drastically pictured as in Z777/dy. And what is 
most remarkable, the model in /m Paradies, Crescen- 
tia, who goes by the name of the ‘‘reddish Zenz,”’ is, 
saving the size, almost a portrait of the person of 
Trilby, as painted by Du Maurier. Zenz is by no 
means a regular beauty, but she is still bewitching. 
Her complexion is snowy white, but somewhat spoiled 
by freckles on her face and beautiful hands. Her fig- 
ure is perfect, a splendid and soft growth of Venetian 
brown hair falls down to her waist. She is as artless, 
as sprightly, as affectionate as Trilby. She has all the 
virtues of Trilby, and none of her vices. Almost every- 
body falls in love with her, but she remains pure. She 
sits as a model from an instinctive love of high art, 
but never as a whole figure. 
for she does not wish her high-born lovers to step 
down to her humble level. 

The winding up of /m Paradies is however quite 
different. Zenz at the last is found to be the aban- 
doned offspring of a nobleman, and so her objection to 
marry the man she truly loved comes to an end. And 
what Sam Weller would call ‘‘a most remarkable co- 
incidence,” is that Heyse has brought to the scene a 
beautiful Danish dog, as sensitive and intelligent as 
Tray, with whom his master holds converse, as Little 
Billee did with his pet Tray. 

The hypercritic might further allege, that the views 
on religion and philosophy expressed by Little Billie 
and others are met with on many pages in Rodert E/s- 
mere, David Grieve, George Sand, George Eliot, and 
many other most celebrated novelists ; that Du Mau- 
rier’s so often repeated attempts to describe the power 
of music, its very soul, and its effect upon the hearers, 
have a close affinity with F. A. Hoffman’s Phantasie- 
stiicke After the Manner of Callot, which, strange to 
say, as all the writings of this most eccentric author, 
have become extremely popular in France ; and that, 
when on one occasion Little Billee most eloquently 
defends the character of Trilby, he tremblingly ex- 
claims: ‘‘Oh, oh! good heavens! are you so pre- 


An envious critic might dispute his original- 
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ciously immaculate, you two, that you should throw 
stones at poor Trilby! What a shame, what a hideous 
shame it is that there should be one law for the wo- 
man and another for the man!—poor weak women, 
poor soft, affectionate beings, that beasts of men are 
always running after, and pestering and ruining and 
trampling under foot !—Oh, oh! it makes me sick—it 
makes me sick,” we recognise the voice of Tolstoi. 
And what of all that? 
iliar with the literature of all ages and all countries, 


An author intimately fam- 


as Du Maurier unquestionably is, with an impressible 
soul, a retentive memory, will naturally gather up in 
his intellect all the thoughts and ideas of the sages, 
the poets, the scientists, which he has learned from 
their works. When such a writer comes to produce 
himself, all he has stored away in the receptacle of his 
mind unconsciously crowds upon him, and if he is 
capable of giving it a finished, plastic form, inspired 
by his own poetic mind, he becomes an original. Just 
try to classify him, to assign him a proper pigeon- 
hole, and you will find it a vain effort, and must con- 
fess that he stands out by himself, a bright star on the 
His name will be linked with 
those of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Jean Paul, George 
Sand, George Eliot, and the author of Robert Els- 
OUTSIDER. 


heavenly firmament. 


mere. 


JAPANESE BUDDHISM AND THE WAR WITH CHINA. 


Mr. K. Ohara, oy Otsu, Omi, Japan, writes us as follows: 

‘‘About twenty or more Buddhist monks have been sent to 
China with our army to comfort soldiers; not only ours, but also 
Chinese prisoners. One of our colonels who fights with his sword 
the enemy, protected and comforted at the same time a mother- 
less Chinese baby, which fact proves that our army in the field 
does not commit atrocities, but shows charity towards the enemy. 
Though our soldiers are not all Buddhists, they are all of them 
deeply influenced by the teachings of Buddha, our Lord, who has 
no enemy in the great universe, but aims at establishing a univer- 
sal brotherhood of all living beings. Patriotism, loyalty, obedience 
to the rightful laws of the country, and good-will towards all, is 
the outcome of the beautiful and elevating Buddhist doctrine, un- 
der the influence of which our people are instructed and brought 
up. Edwin Arnold is quite right when he attributes our victory 
and righteousness to Buddhism. (See the article in No. 388, page 
4382, of Zhe Open Court.) We are glad to learn that the Ameri- 
can people appreciate our justice and love of righteousness. A 
few days ago I was requested to speak a few words of instruction 
to the Chinese prisoners here confined, and I read to them pas- 
sages from your book, 7he Gospel of Buddha, such as are instruc- 
tive and intelligible, and they greatly rejoiced and cried out loudly, 
‘kwei-sai, kwei-sai.’ All of them are anxious to hear me speak 
again, and I shall do so, and will comfort them more frequently 
hereafter. They are kindly treated and are quite comfortable, 
for many of them are treated better here than in their own coun- 
try.” 


NOTES. 

We have just received the sad news of the death of Prof. 
George von Gizcyki of the University of Berlin, at the age of forty- 
four years. Professor Gizcyki was the author of several well- 
known works on philosophy and took a prominent part in the 
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ethical movement of Germany, having translated works of Mr. 
Salter, Dr. Coit, and Professor Adler, and iatterly publishing a 
weekly paper in the interests of ethical culture. He contributed 
several articles to 7he Open Court and was much interested in 
some of its earlier discussions. Our older readers will recall his 
work with pleasure. A lifelong invalid, he was yet an indefatiga- 
ble worker, and his loss will be widely felt. 

The Journal of Education, for March 7, 1895, publishes the 
‘‘Report of the Committee of Fifteen” on the correlation of stud- 
The Report was read by Dr. W. T. 
Harris at the Cleveland Meeting, on February 20, of this year. 
It is a document which no educator can afford to neglect; being a 
compact and luminous discussion of a question which it is impera- 
tive for the Americau people, more than any other, to answer fully 
and speedily. (Boston and Chicago.) 


ies in elementary schools. 


The latest of the many excellent magazines issued under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago is the Astro-physical Journal, 
an International Review of Spectroscopy and Astronomical Phys- 
ics; editors, George E Hale and James E. Keeler; assistant edi- 
tors, J. S. Ames, W W. Campbell, Henry Crew. and E. B Frost. 
Its collaborators number some of the most eminent names of 
America and Europe. This magazine will, by its contents, general 
make-up, and tone, unquestionably take a rank among the first 
technical journals of the world—a praise that cannot be accorded 
to every American scientific periodical, of authoritative preten- 
sions. (Chicago: University Press.) 


A. new and unique quarterly has recently seen the light of 
day in Paris, bearing the title of Le Wagazine /nternational. It is 
the organ of the Société Internationale Artistique, the object of 
which is to establish a closer union between the authors, artists, 
and thinkers of the world, to promote and facilitate the dissemi- 
nation of modern thought in all its forms, so as to realise in the 
broadest sense Goethe's idea of a universal literature, and, finally, 
in a subordinate way, to establish at Paris a ce¢ye of internation- 
alism. The A/agazine presents a list of varied and entertaining 
contents, original contributions, translations, poetry, short stories, 
critical and dramatic notices, etc., and bids fair, when its rela- 
tions are more extended, to become a valuable and attractive pe- 
riodical, with a mission beyond the confines of France. (3, Place 
Wagram. Price, per annum, fo frs.) 
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MODERN LIBERALISM. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 

THERE are no longer any infidels. Infidelity has 
gone out of vogue and ‘liberality’? masquerades in 
its place. With Herbert Spencer’s First Principles 
this new cult appeared, certain only of its own uncer- 
tainty ; doubting even its own doubts ; whose best wis- 
dom is not to know; and whose divinity is the un- 
knowable. 

And now, responsive to the twang of the agnostic 
horn, out of the kennels of intellect a pack of opinions 
come: free religions, ethical cultures, theosophies, high 
and higher criticisms, fancies of all breeds, from faiths 
to fictions, in full cry to join the grand battue for truth. 

And when sometimes one poor little fact (which no 
one ever denied), has been caught, they cut off its 
brush and hold it jubilantly aloft, crying that they 
have found the truth at last. 

In olden times to be an ‘‘infidel”’ was to be an out- 
cast ; and it was seldom without good reason that he 
was so, for his sentiments were sinful, his conduct cor- 
rupt, and his pranks perfidious. In the town where 
I lived when a boy there was an old man whom I very 
early learned to dread and shun as an unbeliever. 
Curious tales were told of him, and well do I remem- 
ber with what gruesome awe we listened to recitals of 
his misdeeds; how with a. number of others, evil as 
himself, after a wild debauch of blasphemy, at which 
they made mockery of the last supper, and fetched in 
and baptised a cat, he was stricken with mortal illness. 


‘He was buried, so we were told, at his own request, 


in a plain pine box, and with no ministry of the gospel 
or of any other sort at his grave. 

It was all very horrible to me then, but the lesson 
I learned was not without its value. How is it now? 
There are no longer any such characters; atheists are 
exceedingly difficult to find nowadays, and even ma- 
terialists are becoming scarcer and scarcer yearly as 
science advances, and the old-fashioned race of unbe- 
lievers dies off. 

The modern ‘‘infidel” is usually a person of cul- 
ture and refinement, despising his antetype, the blas- 
phemer, most heartily, and more often than otherwise 
actuated by the noblest of endeavors—the finding of 
the truth. 


He has a sincere concern for sincerity, an honest 
regard for honesty; he is patient with others’ in- 
firmities, and tolerant of others’ weaknesses ; he re- 
veres reverance, honors his god (his substitute for 
God), and more generally than otherwise claims to be 
an admirer and defender of the character and ethical 
teachings of Jesus. 

When the French aristocracy was sinking into the 
slime of its sensuality we are told that vice lost half 
its sin by losing all its grossness. Is it so with mod- 
ern liberalism? What is the meaning of this tidal 
wave of intellect? Has it anything in common with 
that liberty with which Christ hath made us free ? 


It is fashionable to be ‘‘ liberal,’ and one of the 
chief clauses of the arraignment of Christianity is that 
it is ‘‘illiberal, intolerant, bigoted and cruel’’; that it 
condemns to what is called damnation those who dis- 
regard its tenets and decline its doctrines. 


But the truth admits no adjective to balk its in- 
flexible determination. 


If geometry is intolerant in declaring that the three 
angles of a triangle are equivalent to two right angles, 
then Christianity is intolerant when it declares that 
the soul that sinneth shall surely die. 


If the arithmetic is bigoted in asserting that two 
plus two equals four, then the Christian is bigoted 
who believes that strait is the gate and narrow the 
way that leadeth unto life. 


If chemistry is cruel in the certainty of its ap- 
plied formula, then the Gospel of Christ is cruel when 
in simple terms radiant with the certainty of divinity, 
it tells the world: there is but one truth, but one way, 
but one life. 

There are some who think (knowing how often I 
have assailed the tenets of theology) that I do wrong 
to continue to call myself a Christian, and the spirit 
of truth,—which they recognise in some measure, — 
the Christian spirit. Perhaps, after all, I am wrong. 
Perhaps the sects have no monopoly of divine truth. 

And, yet when I am asked what I call myself, I in- 
variably reply that while I am averse to classifying 
myself, if I must do so I shall ask to be considered a 
Christian. 

‘¢Not an orthodox Christian, surely ?”’ 
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‘Yes,’ I answer, ‘‘just that, an orthodox Chris- 
neue” 

«¢But you are a liberal.”’ 

“No, 1am not. Iam certainly liberal, but I am 
not a liberal, and I know nothing so illogical as liberal 
Christianity.” 

There is no such thing as liberal truth, as there is 
no such thing asa liberal arithmetic. The truth is 
either true or it is untrue. If it be true, whether in 
mathematics or religion, it is necessarily bigoted, in- 
evitably dogmatic. 

It is always right to be liberal, even to illiberality ; 
to be gentle with the erring, to be kind even to the 
but to error severity is the only gentleness ; 
Merciful 


criminal ; 
to crime destruction is the sole kindness. 
always to the sinner, just always to the sin. 

If by ‘‘orthodox”’ you mean a believer in a deity 
of wrath, a divine being who has issued an edict of 
condemnation against mankind, a god personally and 
wilfully so unjust that he would demand obedience of 
an unknown and unknowable law, I certainly am not 
orthodox. 

But if you agree with the teaching of all nature and 
common sense and besides these, the ‘‘ Scriptures,” 
that God is spirit, and that there does exist in and 
over the universe this spirit of justice, duly, accurately, 
inevitably, and eternally just, whose law physically, 
mentally, or morally, is not to be violated with im- 
punity,—the Continuity of consequences, the Divinity 
in destiny, the Overruling Providence of necessity, ‘of 
purer eyes than to behold,” and purer virtue than to 
condone iniquity, then we are both of one mind; we 
are both orthodox. 

If by orthodox you mean that this God of wrath, 
this cruel Jehovah was so vindictive, so implacable, 
that in order to restore order to a world disordered, 
not by its own fault, but by his decree, a sacrifice was 
demanded in the person of the man Christ, and that 
by believing in this personal man God, and by that 
belief alone, the whole purpose and intent of deity, 
can be averted, then I tell you frankly Iam not or- 
thodox. . 

But if you believe that in this world of weariness 
there is rest ; for the war of opinion, the peace of un- 
derstanding ; for sorrow, joy; for suffering, content- 
ment. If by a divine atonement you mean to ‘‘cru- 
cify the flesh with its lusts,” to live a life of dutiful 
performance for the sake, not of your own safety, but 
of the race, and so for God’s sake. If you have learned 
that in so doing you have followed Christ and loved 
the Lord thy God and thy neighbor as thyself. If you 
recognise that in following this ideal you have become 
amenable to a higher and greater law than that of com- 
mandments,—the law of love. If you find in that great 
master of the art of living a true revelation of all truth. 
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If in Jesus you find him who brought life and immot- 
tality to light, then, I assure you, we are not far apart ; 
we are both orthodox. 

As there was geometry before Euclid, and chemis- 
try before Priestly and Farraday, and electricity be- 
fore Franklin and Volta and Edison, so there was 
Christianity before Christ. 

Christ taught no vicarious atonement personal or 
peculiar to himself, but rather how we should emulate 
his devotion by making our own atonement in the 
sacrifice of ourselves for the world. 

The race is our larger self, and we may be our own 
Christ. 

Jesus never claimed to be God’s only son. He 
was the son, as we also are sons. The creeds have 
foisted a fictitious assumption upon him. In trying to 
elevate his character, they have really degraded it. 
They have tried to paint the lily, to gild the gold, to 
daub the permanent blue of heaven with earthy co- 
balt. 

In making the validity of his doctrines dependent 
upon incidents of his career they have given us some- 
thing little better than mythology, and in reliance upon 
miracles have degraded him to the level of an ordinary 
necromancer. 

In the story of his immaculate birth they have 
brought down the sweet motherhood of Mary to the 
grossness of a Rhea Sylvia, and in that of the bodily 
resurrection proclaimed, in place of the spirit of truth, 
a materialistic doctrine of the flesh which eae 
nothing. 

Modern ritual is a fine example of the atavism of 
our pagan proclivities. 

The principles of the Christianity of Christ wage 
been criminally libelled by their professed friends. 
Instead of facts as they are known we have only cules 
as they are surmised. 

And here and there and everywhere, with those 
who think as well as with those who stifle thought, 
with the infidel as well as the devout, none seems to 
have a glimmer of an idea of the limits permissible to 
opinion, the boundary of the arable region of fact, and 
the accurate frontiers of the desert of Guessland. 

The infidel has successfully abolished a hell. Can 
he abolish the effect of cause? He has eliminated a 
personal authority for legality. Can he eliminate the 
law? 

The human God has been stricken by liberal Chris- 
tians from the list of deities, as the inhuman God was 
by the moral sense of all men. But in either case it 
was the names.alone that were abolished; all that 
those names implied in the light of science yet remains. 
The despotism of the sequences of fate is no less des- 
potic than if they were edicts issued by personal and 
remorseless power, and the spirit of love, which was 
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the meaning of the man God, still remains definite and 
potent incarnate in him and in us. 

Dare to defy the poison and decline the antidote 
and you inevitably perish. 

It matters not by what symbols you express these 
omnipotent ideas; they yet remain—the changeless 
choice of time. 

But these certain principles, which can be so read- 
ily considered and easily understood, are completely 
vitiated by the contamination of symbolical treatment. 

Read the average journals devoted to what is com- 
monly considered free thought, how impotent they are 
to effect any definite good in the way of abolishing 
superstition. Their columns are mainly filled with 
attacks, more or less coarse and scurrilous, against the 
observances of theology, and crude arguments current 
among iconoclasts,—those dealers in second-hand 
mind material who know how to pull down, but cannot 
build up. 

Hardly less silly in their simple sincerity are those 
within the pale of some church, who yet, somewhere, 
somehow feel that they must cling to a ghost of some- 
thing. They feel the world moving beneath them, and 
for fear of falling clutch at shapes of air. These sort of 
thinkers, various varieties of deists, Unitarians, broad 
churchmen, higher critics, ‘‘advanced” thinkers as 
they think themselves, reformers as some call them, 
liberal Christians in all denominations,—all engaged 
in vague and futile attempts to reconcile, not science 
and religion, but the convictions hallowed by the as- 
sociations of the past with the slow-moving logic of 
resistless truth. 

Away with man-made creeds; they are all confu- 
sion, and ‘‘God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace.”’ 

I find many who tell me that they do not under- 
stand how it is possible to do away with opinion in 
religion. I answer that it is not possible so long as 
they consider religion a matter of opinion. The world 
has had the Saviour of its heart; now it needs a Re- 
deemer of its brain. 


AMOS. 
BY PROF, C., H, CORNILL. 

Noruinc is more characteristic than the appearance 
of written prophecy in Israel. 

It was at Bethel, at the Autumn festival. In that 
place where once Jacob saw in a dream the angels of 
God ascending and descending, where God had ap- 
peared to him and had blessed him, there was the 
sanctuary of the kingdom of Israel, the religious cen- 
tre of the ten tribes. Here stood the revered image 
of the bull, under which symbol the God of Israel was 
worshipped. Here all Israel had gathered for thanks- 
giving and adoration, for festivity and sacrifice. 
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In distinct opposition to the harsh austerity and 
sombre rigor of the later Judaism, the worship of God 
in ancient Israel was of a thoroughly joyful and cheer- 
ful character. It was a conception utterly strange to 
the ancient Israelite that worship was instituted to re- 
store the impaired relation of man to God, or that it 
was the office of sacrifice to bring about an atonement 
for sins. 
of God a rejoicing in God. 
God received His appointed portion, whilst the sacri- 
ficer himself consumed the rest, he sat at the table 
with God, he was the guest of his God, and therefore 
doubly conscious of his union with Him. And as an- 
cient Israel was a thoroughly cheerful and joyous peo- 
ple, its rejoicing in God bore, according to our ideas, 
many very worldly and unrighteous traits. 


The ancient Israelite considered the service 
In the sacrifice, of which 


Revelry 
and tumultuous carousing marked the festivals. As 
on the occasion of such an autumn festival at Shiloh, 
the mother of Samuel poured out her heart to God in 
silent prayer, Eli said unto her: ‘‘ How long wilt thou 
So that 
evidently drunken women were not seldom seen on 
such occasions. The prophet Isaiah gives us a still 
more drastic sketch of a celebration in the temple at 
Jerusalem, when he describes how all the tables were 
full of vomit and filthiness, so that there was no place 
clean. And even worse things, licentious debaucheries 
of the lowest sort, took place during these festivals. 


be drunken? put away thy wine from thee.” 


The prophets recognised in these excrescences, and 
certainly most justly, remnants of Canaanite pagan- 
ism. Israel had not only taken its sanctuaries from 
the Canaanites, but also its modes of worship. The 
contemporaries of Amos, however, considered this to 
be the correct and fitting worship of God, such as the 
God of Israel demanded from His people, and such 
as was pleasing unto Him. 

In the year 760 such another feast was celebrated 
in Bethel. Revelry was the order of the day. And 
why should man not rejoice and give thanks to God? 
After a long period of direst tribulation and distress 
Israel had again raised itself to power. Its worst 
enemy, the kingdom of Damascus, had been decisively 
defeated, and was no longer dangerous. The neigh- 
boring nations had been subjected, and Jeroboam II. 
reigned over a kingdom which nearly attained the size 
and grandeur of the kingdom of David. The good old 
times of this greatest ruler of Israel seemed to have 
come again. Israel was the ruling nation between the 
Nile and Euphrates. And were not affairs in the in- 
terior of the kingdom as brilliant and stupendous as 
they had ever been? There were palaces of ivory in 
Samaria then, and houses of hewn stone without num- 
ber, castles and forts, horses and chariots, power and 
pomp, splendor and riches, wherever one might turn. 
The rich lay on couches of ivory with damask cushions; 
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daily they slew a fatted calf, drank the most costly 
wines, and anointed themselves with precious oils. 
All in all, it was a period in which to live was a joy. 
Accordingly, the feast was celebrated with unwonted 
Men 
lived in the consciousness that God was on their side, 
and they were grateful to Him. 

But just as the festival mirth was at its highest, it 
was suddenly interrupted. An unknown, plain-looking 
man of the people forced his way through the crowd of 


splendor, and untold sacrifices were offered. 


merry-makers. A divine fire gleamed in his eyes, a holy 
gravity suffused his countenance. With shy, involun- 
tary respect room is made for him, and before the 
people well know what has happened, he has drowned 
and brought to silence the festive songs by the piercing 
mournful cry of his lamentation. Israel had a special 
form of poetry for its funeral dirge, a particular melo- 
dious cadence, which reminded every hearer of the 
most earnest moments of his life, as he had stood, 
weeping, for the last time at the bier of his father, his 
mother, wife, or some beloved child, and this form was 
adopted repeatedly by the prophets with great effect. 
Such a dirge does the strange man now intone in the 
sanctuary at Bethel. It is a dirge over Israel; he 
shouts it among the merry-makers that are crowded 
before him: 
“ The virgin of Israel is fallen, 

She shall no more rise, 

She is forsaken upon her land, 

There is none to raise her up.” 

The assembly is seized with astonishment and con- 
sternation. Men inquire who the strange speaker is, 
and are told that he is called Amos, a herdsman of 
Tekoa, who has uttered such blasphemies several times 
before. For to predict the destruction of God’s own 
people was the acme of blasphemy; it was the same 
as saying that either God was not willing or that He 
had not the power to protect and save His people; it 
was equivalent to prophesying God’s own destruction ; 
for God Himself perished with the people who served 
and honored Him. Yet this wondrous prophet adds 
to his blasphemy, insanity. It is God Himself who de- 
stroys His people Israel, Who must destroy it. He 
has sworn it by His holiness, by Himself, that the end 
is come over His people Israel. 

No long time elapsed before Amaziah the priest 
came up and addressed the bold speaker in these words: 
‘«O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Judah 
and there eat bread and prophesy there : But prophesy 
not again at Bethel; for it is the King’s chapel, and 
the King’s court.”’ 

Then Amos answered: ‘‘I was no prophet, neither 
was La prophet’s son; but I was an herdman anda 
gatherer of sycomore fruit: And the Lord took me as 
I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel.” And he now con- 
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cludes his general warning of evil with a personal 
threat to the high-priest: ‘‘ Thy wife shall be an harlot 
in the city, and thy sons and thy daughters shall fall 
by the sword, and thy land shall be divided by line, 
and thou shalt die in a polluted land.” 

After Amos had fulfilled the divine charge, he re- 
turned home to his sheep and to his sycamores. But 
feeling that what he had prophesied was not for the 
present, nor for those immediately concerned, but 
spoken for all time, he wrote down his prophesies and 
made of them an imperishable monument. 

Now, how did Amos arrive at this conviction, which 
reversed everything that at that time seemed to be the 
fate of Israel. When he imagines to himself the over- 
throw of Israel, the conquest and destruction of its 
army, the plundering and desolation of its land, and 
the captivity and transportation of its people by an 
outside foe, he is thinking, of course, of the Assyrians, 
although he never mentions the name. This lowering 
thundercloud had repeatedly flashed its lightnings over 
Israel’s horizon, first in the year 876, and in the suc- 
ceeding century ten times at least. At last, in 767, 
the Assyrian hosts had penetrated as far as Lebanon 
and the Mediterranean Sea, spreading terror and de- 
vastation everywhere. But at the time in question the 
danger was not very imminent. The Assyrian empire 
was then in a state of the uttermost confusion and im- 
potence. Amos’s conviction, accordingly, was no po- 
litical forecast. Moreover, the most important and 
most unintelligible point remains unexplained on this 
assumption. Why was this condemnation an absolute 
necessity, willed and enforced by God Himself ? This 
the prophet foresaw from his mere sense of justice. 

In Amos we have, so to speak, the incorporation 
of the moral law. God is a God of justice; religion 
the moral relation of man to God—not a comfortable 
pillow, but an ethical exaction. Israel had faith in its 
God, He would not leave his people in the lurch, but 
would assist them and rescue them from all calamity. 
This singular relation of Israel to its God, Amos ac- 
knowledges: ‘‘ You only have I known of all the fam- 
ilies of the earth.’’ But what is his conclusion? 
‘¢Therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” 

Amos had already clearly perceived what a greater 
than he clothed in these words: ‘‘To whom much has 
been given, of him will much be required.” The outer 
relation in itself is entirely worthless. ‘Are ye not as 
children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of Is- 
rael?” says God through Amos. And also God’s spe- 
cial marks of favor, in having led Israel out of Egypt 
and through the desert, prove nothing ; for He had also 
done the same for Israel’s most bitter enemies. ‘‘Have 
I not brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt? and 
the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from 
Mire?’ 
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True, the people are pious after their fashion ; they 
cannot do enough in the matter of feasts and sacrifices. 
But all this appears to the prophet merely as an at- 
tempt to bribe the just judge, as it was then the custom 
on earth for a judge in return for money to acquit the 
guilty and condemn the innocent. Says God through 
Amos: 

‘‘T hate, I despise your feast days, and I will not 
smell in your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer me 
burnt offerings and your meat offerings, I will not ac- 
cept them, neither will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise 
of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols. But let judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.” ‘*Seek me and 
ye shall live. . . . Hate the evil and love the good and 
establish judgment in the gate.” 

But it is just in what God here demands that Israel 
is totally wanting. Amos sees about him rich volup- 
tuaries and debauchees, who derive the means of car- 
rying on their sinful lives by shameful extortion and 
the scandalous oppression of the poor and the weak, 
thereby storing up in their palaces oppression and ty- 
ranny. Justice is turned to wormwood and righteous- 
ness thrown to the earth; a bribe is taken against the 
just, and the poor sold for a pair of shoes. And the 
worst of all is, that they neither know nor feel how 
wicked and corrupt they are; they live carelessly and 
listlessly on, and have no conception of the instability 
of all things. 

Yet no particular insight or revelation is necessary. 
Amos can call upon the heathen, the Philistines, and 
the Egyptians to bear witness to God’s dealings with 
Israel. Even these heathen who know not God and 
His commandments must see that in Samaria things 
are done which cry out to heaven, and that Israel is 
ripe for death. Therefore must God Himself as an 
atonement for his despised sanctity and justice destroy 
his people. He says: 

‘¢The end for my people Israel is at hand, I can 
no longer forgive.” 

The blooming pink on the cheek of the virgin Is- 
rael is not for the prophet a sign of health, but the 
hectic flush of one diseased and hastening to her end. 
In all the noise and tumult, the hurry and bustle, his 
keen ear detects the death-rattle and he intones Is- 
rael’s funeral dirge. And history has justified him. 
Forty years afterwards the kingdom of Israel was 
swept away, and its people carried into captivity. 

But, you may ask, is there anything so wonderful 
in this? Are not these very ordinary truths and per- 
ceptions that are offered to us here? That would be 
a serious error. As a fact, the progress which the re- 
ligion of Israel made in and through Amos cannot be 
too highly rated. In Amos it breaks for the first time 
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through the bonds of nationality and becomes a uni- 
versal religion instead of the religion of a single people. 
In analysing the relationship of God to Israel, or at 
least in recognising it as morally conditioned, which 
by the fulfilment of the moral conditions could just as 
well be discharged by any other people, he gave a 
philosophical foundation to religion, which rendered 
it possible that the religion of Israel and the God of 
Israel should not become implicated in the fall of Is- 
rael, but could be developed all the more grandly. 
The fall of the people of Israel was the victory of God, 
the triumph of justice and truth over sin and decep- 
tion. That which had destroyed every other religion 
could now only strengthen the religion of Israel. 

This progress shows itself most strongly in the con- 
ception of God. 
in the strict scientific sense. 


Ancient Israel had no monotheism, 
The gods of the heathen 
were looked upon as real beings, as actual gods, who 
in their spheres were as powerful as the God of Israel 
in His. Right and 
justice exist beyond the boundaries of Israel; they 


That had now to be otherwise. 


reach even further than the might of the Assyrians. 
For right is right everywhere, and wrong is everywhere 
wrong. If the God of Israel was the God of justice, 
then His kingdom extended as far as justice did,—then 
He was the God of the world, as Amos expressed it by 
the name he framed for God, Zebaoth, the Lord of 
hosts, the God of all power and might in heaven and 
on earth. 

National boundaries fell before this universal power 
of justice. When the Moabites burnt to lime the bones 
of an Edomite king they drew down upon themselves 
the judgment and punishment of the God of Israel. 
Justice and righteousness are the only reality in heaven 
and on earth. Thus through Amos the God of Israel, 
as the God of justice and righteousness, becomes the 
God of the entire world, and the religion of this Goda 
universal religion. 

Amos is one of the most marvellous and incompre- 
hensible figures in the history of the human mind, the 
pioneer of a process of evolution from which a new 
epoch of humanity dates. And here again we see that 
the most important and imposing things are the sim- 
plest and apparently the most easily understood. 


CHRISTIAN CRITICS OF BUDDHA. 

Ir 1s A very strange fact that the similarities that 
obtain between Buddhism and Christianity have so far 
been of little avail in establishing a sentiment of good- 
will among Christians and Buddhists, and, far from 
being an assistance to mission work, have proved 
rather a hindrance to the spread of Christianity. The 
reason is that most Christians (at least those who call 
themselves orthodox) look upon the Christian-like doc- 
trines of non-Christian religions in an un-Christian 
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spirit. Our present Christianity is too much under 
the influence of pagan notions. 

When the Apostle St. Paul came to Greece, he 
diligently sought for points of contact and preached to 
the Athenians the unknown God whom they unknow- 
ingly worshipped. In the same way the missionaries 
who converted England and Germany utilised as much 
as possible the religious beliefs of the people to whom 
they addressed themselves and welcomed every agree- 
ment that could be discovered.! Since Christians have 
begun to press the blind faith in the letter and have 
ceased to rely on the universality of religious truth, 
they reject all other religions prima facie. In their self- 
sufficiency they have ceased to exercise self-criticism, 
and have thus become blind to their own shortcom- 
ings. At the same time, they are not ashamed of look- 
ing upon the noblest virtues of pagans as polished 
vices, and in doing so make themselves unnecessarily 
offensive to all serious believers of other religions, 
Buddhists, Hindus, Parsees,and Mohammedans. The 
consequence is that as a rule only religiously indiffer- 
ent people become converts for impure reasons of 
worldly advantages, and Christianity has made during 
the last centuries no progress worthy of mention. 

I am not an enemy of missions, on the contrary, I 
believe in the practise of making a missionary propa- 
ganda for one’s own convictions. Missions are a good 
thing, for they are an evidence of spiritual life. That 
church which does not missionarise is dead. And 
missionary work will not only bring our ideas to those 
to whom missionaries are sent, but will also exercise 
a beneficial influence on those who send them. 

The worst objection that can be made to freethink- 
ers is that they are lukewarm in missionarising. How 
poorly are the magazines of freethought supported. 
Very few freethinkers are sufficiently enthusiastic to 
make a bold propaganda for the faith that is in them. 
Most of them shrink from making pecuniary or other 
sacrifices for their cause. The reason is that what is 
commonly called freethought is not a positive faith, but 
consists in mere negations, and negativism has no 
power to rouse enthusiasm in the human heart. 

While missions are a good thing they must be con- 
ducted with propriety. They must be made at the 
right time, in the right way, and with the right spirit. 
But I regret to say that upon the whole Christian mis- 
sions are not always conducted in the right spirit. As 
an instance of the wrong spirit that animates many (I 


1 Gregory I. went so far as to advise the missionary Augustinus in an edict 
given in 601 A. D., not to destroy pagan temples but to change them into 
churches; pagan festivals were also to be retained with this modification that 
they should no longer be celebrated in honor of Gods or heroes, but in com- 
memoration of analogous saints (Ep. xi, 76). This accommodation policy 
no doubt-gave a new lease of life to many pagan customs and notions, but it 
has contributed not a little to the final success of Christianity. At the same 
time we must confess that while many superstitions thus reappeared in a 
Christianised form, there were also many valuable features of pagan life pre- 
served, which might otherwise have been lost, 
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do not say ‘‘all”) of our missionaries, I refer to the 
book of a man for whose intellectual and moral qual- 
ities I cherish the highest opinion. 

The Rev. R. Spence Hardy, the famous Buddhist 
scholar to whose industry we owe several valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of Buddhism, has writ- 
ten a book, Zhe Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
Compared with History and Science, in which he treats 
Buddhism with extraordinary injustice. 

It is nothing but the spirit of injustice that alien- 
ates the sympathies of non-Christian people toward 
Christianity. 

It is strange that Mr, Hardy’s unfair statements are 
made with no apparent malice, but from a sheer habit 
which has been acquired through the notion of the ex- 
clusiveness of Christianity. 

In making these critical remarks I do not wish to 
offend, but to call attention to a fault which can and 
should be avoided in the future. 

Spence Hardy says in his book, Zhe Legends and 
Theortes of Buddhists Compared with History and Science 
(pp. 138, 140): 

‘‘The tales that are told about the acts performed by Buddha, 
and the wonders attendant on these acts, need only be stated, in 
order to be rejected at once from the realm of reality and truth. 
.... These things ave too absurd to require serious refutation.” 

Mr. Hardy forgets that many ‘‘tales told about 
the acts performed by Jesus, and the wonders attendant 
on the acts,” too, need only be stated, in order to be 
rejected at once from the realm of reality and truth. 
Mr. Hardy recognises the paganism of others, but he 
does not see that he himself is still entangled in pagan © 
notions. What would Mr. Hardy say if a Buddhist 
were to write exactly the same book only changing 
the word Christ into Buddha and making other little 
changes of the same nature. Buddhists requested by 
a Christian missionary to believe literally in Christ’s 
walking upon the water or being bodily lifted up to 
heaven, are, as much as Spence Hardy, entitled to 
say: ‘‘ These things are too absurd to require serious 
refutation.”” Mr. Hardy protests (p. 137): 
~  ““T deny all that is said about the passing through the air of 
Buddha and his disciples, or of their being able to visit the Déwa 
and Brahma worlds,” ; 

If history and science refute the miracles attributed 
in the later Buddhistic literature to Buddha, why not 
those attributed to Christ ? And we must assume that 
Mr. Hardy does not deny that Christ descended to 
hell and that he passed through the air when carried 
up to heaven in his ascension. 

Mr. Hardy speaks of ‘‘the errors of Buddhism that 
are contrary to fact as taught by established and un- 
controverted science” (p. 135), but he appears to re- 
ject science whenever it comes into collision witha 
literal interpretation of Christian doctrines. Bud- 
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dhism is to him a fraud, Christianity divine revelation. 
He says of Buddhism (pp. 210~211, 313, 207): 

‘‘T must confess that the more closely I look into the system, 
the less respect I feel for the character of its originators. That 
which at first sight appears to be the real glory of Buddhism, its 
moral code, loses all its distinction when minutely examined. Its 
seeming brightness is not that of the morning star, leading onward 
to intenser radiance but that of the meteor; and not even tkat; 
for the meteor warns the traveller that the dangerous morass is 
near; but Buddhism makes a fool of man by promising to guide 
him to safety, while it leads him to the very verge of the fatal 
precipice. .. . The people who profess this system know nothing 
of the solemn thought implied by the question, ‘How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God?’.... The operation 
of the mind is no different in mode to that of the eye, or ear, vision 
is eye-touch, hearing is ear-touch, and thinking is heart-touch. 
The man, as we have repeatedly seen, is a mere mass, a Cluster, a 
name and nothing more. .. . There is no law, because there is no 
law-giver, no authority from which law can proceed.” 


Man is ‘‘a cluster,” means that the unity of man’s 
soul is a unification—a truth on which all prominent 
psychologists and naturalists of Christian countries 
agree with Buddha. In the same sense Hume char- 
acterised the human soul as a bundle of sensations and 
ideas. Man is an organism consisting of a great num- 
ber of living structures, which in their co-operation 
constitute a well-regulated commonwealth of sentient 
functions. And why should there be no law if there 
is no law-giver? Is the law of gravity unreal because 
of its mathematical nature, which indicates that it is 
of an intrinsic necessity and requires a lawgiver as little 
as the arithmetical law 2x2—4. Is2x*2=—4 a reli- 
able rule only if a personal God has decreed it? The 
moral law is of the same kind! 

Buddha regards the order of the world not as the 
invention of either Brahma or any other God, but as an 
eternal and unconditional law as rigid as the number- 
relations, which we formulate in arithmetical proposi- 
tions. Does such a view of man’s soul and the nature 
of the moral dispensation of life indeed annul all moral 
responsibility? Buddhism does not employ the same 
symbolical terms as Christianity, but it is not devoid 
of an authority of moral conduct. Mr. Spence Hardy 
is so accustomed to the Christian terminology, that 
he, from the start, misconstrues all other modes of 
expression. 

In other passages Mr. Hardy refers to Buddha’s 
tales in which Buddha speaks of his experiences in pre- 
vious existences. He says (p. 153): 

‘' These facts are sufficient to convince every observant mind 
that what Buddha says about his past births, and those of others, 
is an imposition upon the credulity of mankind, without anything 
whatever to support it from fact.” 

Here Mr. Hardy’s naiveté can only evoke our 
smiles: Buddhists are no more obliged to accept the 
Jataka tales as genuine history, than our children are 
requested to believe the legends of saints or Grimm’s 
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fairy tales. There are Buddhists who believe the Ja- 
taka tales, and there are many Christians, especially 
in Roman Catholic countries, who believe the legends 
of saints. 

Speaking in this connexion of the fossil remains of 
extinct animals, Mr. Hardy says (p. 150): 

‘‘Of many of the curious creatures that formerly existed only 
a few fragments have been found. Among them are birds of all 
sizes, from an ostrich to a crow, and lizards with a bird's beak 
and feet.... The Himalayas contain the remains of a gigantic 
land tortoise. The megatherium lies in the vast plains of South 
America, etc., etc... . Now if Buddha lived in these distant ages, 
and had a perfect insight into their circumstances, as he tells us 
he had, how is it that we have no intimation whatever in any of 
his numerous references to the past, that the world was so differ- 
ent in these respects to what it is now?... The only conclusion 
we can come to is, that he knew nothing about the beasts that 
roamed in other lands, or the birds that flew in other skies; and 
that as he was ignorant of their existence he could not introduce 
them into his tales.” 


It is right that Mr. Hardy appeals to the tribunal 
of science against the narrowness of a belief in the 
letter of the Buddhistic Jatakas ; but why does he not 
sweep first before his own door? Unfortunately, the 
same objections can be made to Christ, who said: 
‘Before Abraham was I am,” apparently meaning 
that he had existed eons before his birth. Thereisa 
great similarity between the pre-existence of Christ 
and of Buddha, especially when we consider the later 
doctrine of Amitabha, the infinite light of Buddha- 
hood, which is omnipresent and eternal. While Christ 
claims to have existed before Abraham, he gives us 
no information about the fossil animals that have of 
late been found by geologists. Ingersoll speaks of 
Christ in the same way as Spence Hardy does of Bud- 
dha. Hesays: ‘‘If he truly was the Son of God, he 
ought to have known the future; he ought to have 
told us something about the New World; he ought to 
have broken the bonds of slavery. Why did he not 
do it?” And Ingersoll concludes: ‘‘ Beéause he was 
not the Son of God. He was a man who knew noth- 
ing and understood nothing.” “When Ingersoll speaks 
in these terms, he is accused of flippancy, but Mr. 
Hardy’s seriousness is not to be doubted. 

What would Christians say of a Buddhist, who, 
with the same logic, commenting on analogous Chris- 
tian traditions, would say of Christ what Mr. Hardy 
says of Buddha! Mr. Hardy says: 


‘‘T have proved that Buddhism is not a‘revelation of truth; 
that its founder was an erring and imperfect teacher, and ignorant 
of many things that are now universally known; and that the 
claim to the exercise of omniscience made for him by his followers 
is an imposition and pretence. ... We can only regard Buddha as 
an impostor.” 


This is strong language, and I[ am sorry for Mr. 
Hardy that he has forgotten himself and all rules of 
justice and fairness in his missionary zeal. 
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Even Buddha’s broadness in recognising the good 
wherever he found it, is stigmatised by Mr. Hardy. 
He says (p. 215): 

‘*Buddha acknowledges that there are things excellent in other 
religions, and hence he did not persecute. He declares that even 
his opponents had a degree of wisdom and exercised a miraculous 
power. But this very indifference about error, as about everything 
else, this apparent candor and catholicity, is attended by an in- 
fluence too often fatal to the best interests of those by whom it is 
professed.” 

Mr. Hardy condemns ‘‘this apparent candor and 
catholicity” as ‘‘indifference about error,’ and he 
adds (p. 216): 

‘‘To be a Christian a man must regard Buddha as a false 
teacher.” 

Mr. Hardy, apparently intending to palliate his 
harsh remarks, says: 


‘‘T am here a controversialist, and not an expositor."”’ (P. 206.) 


But even as a controversialist, he should not lower 
himself by making unjust accusations. It is neither 
right nor wise; for the liberties which he takes must 
be granted to opponents; and if they refuse to use 
them, it is to their credit. 

Mr. Hardy says: ‘*These conclusions I have 
founded upon statements taken from the sacred writ- 
ings,” and rejects Buddhism on account of these er- 
Nor would he permit Buddhists to 
discriminate between Buddha’s doctrine and later ad- 
ditions. For, says Mr. Hardy (p. 219): 


rors wholesale. 


‘* By rejecting other parts of the Pitakas as being unworthy 
of credence, and yet founding upon them, and upon them alone, 
your trust in the words they ascribe to Buddha, you do that which 
no wise worshipper would do, and what you have no liberty to do 
as a man guided by the requirements of reason." 


This is a dangerous principle for Mr. Hardy to 
propound, for it should be applicable to all religions, 
and what would become of Christianity if it had to be 
kept under the bondage of the letter, so that we should 
no longer be allowed to discriminate between truth 
and error, but adopt or reject at once the whole fabric. 
If one discrepancy of the dogmatic texture of a reli- 
gion with science or with reason disposes of it as a 
fraud, what shall we do with Christianity ? 

Spence Hardy’s attitude toward Buddhism is typi- 
cal for a certain class of Christians whose Christianity 
is little more than a highly advanced paganism. 

Happily there are Christians who see deeper, and 
they feel no animosity against Buddhism on account 
of its many agreements with Christian doctrines. As 
their spokesman we quote Prof. Max Miiller who says: 

“If I do find in certain Buddhist works doctrines identically 
the same as in Christianity, so far from being frightened, I feel 
delighted, for surely truth is not the less true because it is believed 
by the majority of the human race.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED,] 
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NOTES. 


We announce with deep regret the death of Prof. Comm. 
Luigi Ferri of the University of Rome, Italy, editor of the Revista 
ftaliana di Filosofia and author of approved and valuable philo- 
sophical works. 


The Politics of Aristotle, a revised text, with introduction, 
analysis, and commentary, by Prof. Franz Susemihl, of Greifs- 
wald, and Mr. R. D. Hicks of Trinity College, Cambridge is an- 
nounced by Macmillan & Co, 


Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s critical edition of Philo About the Con- 
templative Life will be published very shortly by the Clarendon 
Press. Mr. Conybeare strongly upholds the genuineness of the 
treatise, which is of paramount importance for the history of 
primitive Christianity. 


The fourth summer session of the School of Applied Ethics 
will be held in Plymouth, Mass., and will open on July the 8th, 
continuing for five weeks. There will be in all about eighty lec- 
tures given in economics, ethics, education, and the history of re- 
ligion, by some of our most prominent scholars. Complete pro- 
grammes may be obtained by applying to the secretary of the 
school, S. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Medico-Legal Society announces that it will hold a 
Medico-Legal Congress at or near the city of New York during 
the last week of August or first week of September, 1895 (time and 
place to be hereafter announced). A general invitation to all per- 
sons interested in the science of medical jurisprudence is extended, 
who may send for circulars to either H. W. Mitchell, M.D., Presi- 
dent, 747 Madison Avenue, New York, or Clark Bell, Esq., Secre- 
tary, 57 Broadway, New York. 


Macmillan & Co. have just issued a third edition of the late 
Prof. Stanley Jevons's 7he State in Relation to Labor. The matter 
has been brought up to date by the help of footnotes, and the 
editor, M. M. Cababé, contributes an introduction on The Pres- 
ent Aspect of Some of the Main Features of the Labor Question. 
Mrs. Jevons, in the Leéfers and Fournal of her husband, says that 
this book was the result of his maturest thoughts upon the subject, 
his conclusion being that no hard and fast rules could be laid down 
for the interference or non-interference of the State with labor. 
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HOSEA. 
BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 

Wirth all due acknowledgment of the greatness of 
Amos, it is impossible to acquit him of a certain nar- 
row-mindedness. His God is essentially a criminal 
judge, inspiring fear but not love; and on fear alone 
neither the heart of man nor religion can exist. With 
the execution of the judgment matters are at an end, so 
far as Amos is concerned. What was to take place 
afterwards, he does not ask. This was soon felt as a 
defect, and a reconciliatory conclusion was appended 
to the Book of Amos, which contains little of his ideas, 
and is at variance in all points with his doctrines. The 
real complement of Amos is found, marvellously de- 
veloped, in Hosea, the prophet who came after him. 

To Amos’s proposition, ‘‘God is justice,’’ Hosea 
adds: ‘‘God is love.” Not as if Hosea were any less 
severe in his judgment of the evils of his people; on 
the contrary, he shows himself even more deeply af- 
fected by them, and his descriptions are far more som- 
bre and ominous than those of Amos. But Hosea 
cannot rest content with a negation. For God is not 
a man, whose last word is anger and passion. He is 
the Holy One, the Merciful One, whom pity over- 
He cannot cast aside the people whom He 
once loved. He will draw them to Himself, improve 
them, educate them. God is a kind Father, who pun- 
ishes His child with a bleeding heart, for its own good, 
so that He may afterwards enfold it all the more 
warmly in His arms. Whilst in Amos the ethical ele- 
ment almost entirely predominates, in Hosea the reli- 
gious element occupies the foreground. He and his 
intellectual and spiritual compeer, Jeremiah, were men 
of emotion, the most intense and the most deeply reli- 
gious of all the prophets of Israel. 

The manner in which Hosea became conscious of 
his calling is highly interesting and significant, and is 
a fresh proof of how pure and genuine human sentiment 
always leads to God. Family troubles bred prophecy 
in Hosea. He took to’himself a wife. Her name and 
that of her father lead us to conclude that she was of 
low birth, a child of the people. We can easily un- 


comes. 


derstand how this serious, thoughtful man was attracted 
by the natural freshness. and grace of this simple 
maiden. 


But when married she renders him deeply 


unhappy, and he had finally to admit that he had 
wasted his love on one unworthy, on a profligate wo- 
man. We cannot clearly make out whether the woman 
forsook him, or whether he cast her away. But now 
something incredible takes place. He, the deeply in- 
jured husband, cannot help regretting his wife. Could 
the innermost and purest feeling of his heart have been 
only self-deception? At one time she loved him. And 
Hosea feels himself responsible for her who was his 
wife. Was it not possible to wake the better self of 
the woman again? When the smothering ashes had 
been cleared away, could not the spark, which he can- 
not consider to have died out, spring up into a bright 
and pure flame? That was possible only through self- 
denying and tender-hearted love. Such love could not 
fail, in the end, to evoke a genuine response. He 
must try again this faithless woman, must have her 
He takes her back into his house. He 
cannot reinstate her at once into the position and 
rights of a wife; she must first pass through a severe 
and hard period of probation ; but if she goes through 
this probation, if she yields to the severe yet mild dis- 
cipline of the husband who still loves her, then he will 
wed her afresh in love and trust, and nothing again 
shall rend asunder this new covenant. 

Hosea recognises in this relation of his wife an 
image of the relation of God to Israel. God has chosen 
the poor, despised Israelites, the slaves of the Egyp- 
tians, to be His people; has allied Himself with them 
in love and faith, showered His blessings upon the na- 
tion, miraculously guided it, and finally made it great 
and mighty. And all these mercies are requited by 
Israel with the blackest ingratitude; its service of God 
is, in the eyes of the prophet, a worship of Baal, a 
mockery of the holy God, whom it knows not, and of 
whom it does not want to know; and therefore He must 
give it over to perdition. But for God this judgment 
isno personal object. He wishes to lead thereby these 
foolish and blinded hearts to reflexion and to self-knowl- 
edge. When they learn to pray in distress, when they 
humbly turn again to God with the open confession of 
their sins, then will He turn to them again, then will 
He accept into grace those fallen away, then will they 
be His people, who are now not His people, and He 
will be their God. Right and justice, grace and pity, 


near him. 
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love and faith, will He bring to them as the blessings 
and gifts of the new covenant, and they will acknowl- 
edge Him and become His willing and obedient chil- 
dren. He will be to Israel as the dew, and Israel shall 
grow as the lily and blossom out as the olive-tree, and 
stand there in the glory and scent of Lebanon. 

God is love. Hosea recognised this, because he 
bore love in his heart, because it was alive in him ; 
love which is long-suffering and kind, which seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, which beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things, the love which never faileth. When we 
consider that all this was absolutely new, that those 
thoughts in which humanity has been educated and 
which have consoled it for nearly three thousand years, 
were first spoken by Hosea, we must reckon him 
among the greatest religious geniuses which the world 
has ever produced. Among the prophets of Israel, 
Jeremiah alone can bear comparison with him, and 
even here we feel inclined to value Hosea higher, as 
the forerunner and pioneer. 

Why is it that Hosea is so often misconceived in 
this, his great importance? He has not rendered it 
easy for us to do him justice, for his book is unusually 
obscure and difficult. Itis in a way more than any other 
What Hosea gives 
us are really monologues, the ebullitions of a deeply 
moved heart, torn by grief, with all its varied moods 
and sentiments. Like the fantasies of one delirious, 
the images and thoughts push and pursue one another. 
But it is exactly this subjectivity and this individual- 
ity which gives to the Book of Hosea its special charm 
He is the master of heartfelt 
chords, which for power and fervor are possessed by 
no other prophet. .Let me quote, in Hosea’s own 
words, an especially characteristic passage, a master- 


book individual and subjective. 


and irresistible efficacy. 


piece of his book. 

‘¢ When Israel was a child, I loved him and called 
him as my son out of Egypt. But the more I called 
the more they went from me; they sacrificed unto 
Baalim and burned incense to graven images. I taught 
Ephraim also to walk, taking him in my arms. But 
they knew not that I meant good with them. I drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love; and I 
was to them as they that take off the yoke on their 
jaws, and I laid meat unto them. Yet they will return 
into the land of Egypt, and Asshur be their king. Of 
me they will know nothing. So shall the sword abide 
in their cities, destroy their towers, and devour their 
strongholds. My people are bent to backsliding from 
me; when called on from on high, none looketh up- 
wards. How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? Shall I make thee as Ad- 
mah? Shall I set thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned 
within me, my compassion is cramped together. I will 
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not execute the fierceness of mine anger. I will not 
return to destroy thee Ephraim, for I am God and not 
man ; the Holy One in the midst of thee. I cannot 
come to destroy.”’ : 

Thus is love, grace, mercy, ever the last word: for 
God is love. Thus religion becomes an act of love. 
God calls for love, not sacrifice, knowledge of God, 
not burnt offerings ; and acquires thus a power of in- 
That dear, com- 


forting phrase, ‘‘the Lord thy God,” which places 


timacy that till then was unknown. 


every individual man in a personal relation of love 
with God, was coined by Hosea, and is first found in 
his book. Even the requirement of being born again, 
of having to become completely new, in order to be 
really a child of God, can be found in Hosea. He is 
the first who demands that God shall not be worshipped 
by images, and pours out his bitterest scorn on the 
‘“«calves” of Dan and Bethel, as he dares to name the 
old, venerated bull-symbols. In fact, he demands a 
rigorous separation of the worship of God from the 
worship of nature. Everything that is contradictory 
to the real holy and spiritual nature of God is paganism 
and must be done away with, were it ten times a ven- 
erable and traditional custom. 

That this man, so apparently a man of emotion, 
governed entirely by his moods, and driven helplessly 
hither and thither by them, should have possessed a 
formal theological system, which has exercised an im- 
measurable influence on future generations, is a phe- 
nomenon of no slight significance. To prove this state- 
ment would require too much time and discussion of 
details. But it may be said that the entire faith and 
theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, that all its 
characteristic views and ideas are to be first found in 
his book. 

Hosea was a native of the northern part of the na- 
tion, its last and noblest offshoot. He wrote his book 
between 738 and 735 B. C., about twenty-five years 
after the appearance of Amos. We already know from 
the short accounts in the Book of Kings that this was 
a period of anarchy and dissolution ; Hosea’s book 
transplants us to this time, and allows us to see in the 
mirror of the prophet’s woe-torn heart the whole life of 
this period. 

It is a horrible panorama that unfolds itself before 
our eyes. One king murders the other; God gives 
him in his wrath and takes him away in his displeas- 
ure; for none can help, but all are torn away and 
driven about by the whirlpool of events, as a log upon 
the waters. So hopeless are matters that the prophet 


‘can pray, God: should give to Ephraim a miscarrying 


womb and dry breasts, so that fresh offerings of calam- 
ity and misery be not born. In such a state of affairs 
the thought strikes the prophet, that the whole state 
and political life is an evil, an opposition to God, a 
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rebellion against Him who is the only Lord and King 
of Israel, and who will have men entirely for himself. 
In the hoped-for future time of bliss, when all things 
are such as God wishes them, there will be no king 
and no princes, no politics, no alliances, no horses and 
chariots, no war and no victory. What is usually 
known as the /¢heocracy of the Old Testament, was 
created by Hosea as.a product of those evil days. 

As a man of sorrows, he was naturally not spared 
a personal martyrdom. He fulfils his mission in the 
midst of ridicule and contumely, amidst enmity and 
danger to his life. He occasionally gives us a sketch 
of this in his book: ‘‘ The days of visitation are come, 
the days of recompense are come: Israel shall know 
it!’’ And the people shout back mockingly: ‘The 
prophet is a fool, the spiritual man is mad.” 
takes up their words and answers : 

«« Verily I am mad, but on account of the multitude 
of thine iniquity and the multitude of the persecution.” 

‘<The snares of the fowler threaten destruction to 
the prophet in all his ways; even in the house of his 
God have they dug a deep pit for him.” 

We know not if Hosea survived the overthrow of 
Israel. His grave, still regarded as a ‘sanctuary, is 
shown in Eastern Jordan, on the top of Mount Hosea, 
Dschebel Oscha, about three miles north of es-Salt, 
from where we can obtain one of the most beautiful 
views of Palestine. 


Hosea 


SOME DATA FOR ETHICAL EDUCATION. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 

One man has the right to claim to know only those 
things which any other man under the same conditions 
might know. Two sorts of things are perfectly know- 
able: the principles of the universe, common to all, 
and that taste in choosing which is proper to each in- 
dividual. : 

In the region of religion this taste is conscience. 

The expression, ‘‘an enlightened conscience,” has 
always appeared to me defective. It should rather be 
a cultivated conscience, as we do not ordinarily say an 
enlightened, but a cultivated, taste. 

As solutions of problems are the work of the fac- 
ulty of calculation, so conscience is the work of the 
faculty of conscientiousness. 

Possibly some may regard this as a quibble about 
words. But the real meaning of a word is its vitality, 
and to agree upon exact meanings seems to me of the 
very first importance. 

Conscience, as I have said, is the moral taste of 
the soul. Its analogy may perhaps be found in the 
principle of electricity. You can hardly ‘‘ enlighten” 
electricity, but you may afford it opportunity for use. 

As the current is sluggish, conveyed by imperfect 
conductors, but rapid over copper and silver wires, so 
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conscience acts feebly and sluggishly in minds of a 
low order, but in men in whom an intense, ardent, 
energetic temperament is united with veneration and 
the other moral sentiments with great rapidity. 

This conscience,—this soul taste,—is really the 
expression for soul motive of morals. 

As electricity is electricity, so motive is motive. 

An adjective may qualify, but hardly impair the 
meaning of a principle. 

in an article by Dr. Conant, entitled ‘‘ Education 
in Ethics,” it is stated: ‘‘If an enlightened religious 
conscience could be made the moral guide of even a 
majority of men all might be well. But we are further 
from such a consummation to-day than a hundred 
years ago, and the chasm widens daily.”’ 

This entire article is admirable, and one is com- 
pelled to agree with the substance of its statements 
and heartily sympathise with its conclusions. 

And yet I cannot but feel that the expectation of 
being able to benefit the race by instruction in the art 
of ethics in the schools is, in the present conditions of 
thought, futile. 

Instruct the children ever so carefully, even indoc- 
trinate them daily with ideas so plain that the wayfar- 
ing child (who is by no means a fool) cannot err, and 
all your care and heed and learning and efforts will, in 
the majority of cases, be utterly wasted, because the 
children, day after day, return to homes where reli- 
gion is perhaps professed, but is practically unknown ; 
where mothers have ‘‘tantrums” and fathers tempers ; 
where meekness, if anything, is either amiability or 
cowardice, and where self-sacrifice may be held to be 
a good thing for another to die for, but a poor way for 
a business man to get a livelihood. 

Instruction, to be of real value, must be given, not 
only by teachers in the schools, but by parents in the 
homes. 

When the common consent of mankind unites upon 
the certainty and practicability in action of the science 
of religion as it now does upon the science of mathe- 
matics ; when the gross superstitions which now pass 
current for religion are eliminated, and theology be- 
comes, as the word demands, the true and accurate 
logic of God, then only shall it be possible to effectu- 
ally educate the young in the true principles of right. 

Religion is the science of the motive of life. 

Ethics is the art of right living. 

My way of educating the children would be some- 
what different. I should begin, not with the babes, 
nor the boys and girls, nor the parents, nor the teach- 
ers, nor the pastors; I should begin with the philoso- 
phers. 

A people which subsists wholly upon a diet of vege- 
tables will become in the course of time timid, weak, 
irresolute, and effeminate. 
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Men accustomed to animal food in due proportion 
acquire a vigorous physique and with it vigorous char- 
acter. 

The mild rice eating Hindu is quite unable to cope 
with his Saxon beefsteak-made brother of Britain. 

What is true physically and mentally is also true 
morally. Civilisation has been nurtured upon theo- 
logical slops. I should start with the sages by getting 
them to formulate definitely the principles of the sci- 
ence of religion, by inducing them to give up opinions 
of all kinds, and when they were sure of what they 
knew and agreed among themselves as to the assur- 
ance, then they should go into all the world and preach 
their doctrines to every creature. 

Directly or indirectly, self-interest is the root of 
all action. 

The potency of theology, especially that which of- 
fers a vicarious atonement, is that it seems to present 
an easy method of ridding one’s self of anxiety about a 
hereafter: ‘‘Only believe.” 

To the ego-soul his permanent safety is the one 
thing needful. 

Not less surely than that a line, however long, is 
composed of infinitesimal points, so the hereafter, 
howsoever big, is made up of an infinite number of 
here nows. 

Let us, too, take as our watchword those words, 
«¢Only believe.”’ Annihilate theology if you like, but 
purify religion. The principles of Christianity are 
pure; its ethics perfect. Christianity does not need 
destruction, but explanation. 

Make the wrath of the angry God ‘‘ who for our 
sins is justly grieved ”’ certain by explaining the abso- 
lute nature of consequences. 

Give to the doctrine of a vicarious atonement its 
true interpretation, as something done for you forever, 
but by means of the pattern set for you now. 

This is the true atonement ; this the sacrifice made 
from the foundation of the world; this the way in 
which the heel of the woman’s seed shall crush the 
serpent’s head. 

Take from what is called religion the myth of per- 
sonifications, and while you are doing that take the 
same myth from yourself. 

Learn to know how illusory is the thing within you 
which we dignify as I. Learn the true nature of self, 
the vital responsibility of selfhood which is not self- 
ishness. Learn that man is not the master, but the 
envoy of the master; that he is a delegate from the 
realm of the infinite at the court of sense, and that he 
is bound to represent his sovereign wisely and well. 
Learn that the mission is a definite one, the creden- 
tials Clear, the instructions, not as some think, blind. 
If the orders seem sealed, open them and read them 
and obey them. 
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Learn also that there is an inevitable ‘‘ day of judg- 
ment,’’ when, recalled from your mission, you shall 
give account of how you served your king. 

There is nothing but futile fancy in the Hindu’s 
doctrine of metempsychosis, but there is a truth of re- 
incarnation not susceptible to the accidents of wreck 
on rocks of doubt or shoals of ignorance. The acqui- 
sition of good habits is a contemporaneous reincarna- 
tion and their transmission by inheritance or influence 
a certain one in the future. 

Conquer a vice to-day and you save your descend- 
ants untold misery. If you clasp the flattering fancy, 
apres mot le déluge, thinking that you yourself can so 
easily escape, I tell you that will never be, it can never 
be, never, never, never! 

The thief must some time restore; the liar some 
time be shamed by the truth; he who kills, though he 
escape the electric chair or the scaffold here, some 
way, some how, some time, must somehow requite 
with something his victim. 

Yonder staggers a besotted wretch, and in his body 
the spirit of drink ; the atavism of perhaps a rude bar- 
barian in the time of the Druids. 

And there a fair, fresh, young girl, new to shame, 
stifles thoughts in mirth and ribald song, dancing down 
that hellish road whose inns are hospitals, and jails, 
and asylums, and whose end may be another’s violence 
or her own mad act,—an overdose of chloral or the 


wintry river. 


“* Love by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence, 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged.”’ 


And all the while her grandsire who debauched his 
life, lives in her and suffers in her the torments of hell. 
The sins of the children shall be visited by the fathers 
to all generations. 

It is easy to sneer at these pictures of the imagina- 
tion, easy to say they are more rhetorical than defi- 
nite. 

And it is easy too, for those who think so, to be- 
lieve they can avert consequences, to expect a remote, 
lackadaisical, musical, material paradise by trusting 
to the atoning blood of Jesus. 

If you believe in paradise, help bring it in here. 
If you believe in the atoning-blood, show it now. 

Let the world know you are ambassador of God. 

Let every man be his own saviour in the world. 

The fear of the Lord, as truly now as in the days 
of David, is the beginning of wisdom, none the less so 
whether called God’s wrath or karma, or the law of 
inevitable consequence. Religion as it is preached 
to-day in almost all our pulpits and printed in the pious 
press is taken by the great bulk of the people /fau/ de 
mieux ; their sole notion of faith being in the Catholic 
churches a blind subserviency to a system; in the 
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Protestant an equally blind, equally simple, and less 
logical ‘‘ belief’ in a book. 

This belief, when it is not ingenuous credulity, is 
spurious cant. When people say they believe a thing 
and do not act as that belief demands they do not be- 
lieve ; they are liars, and the truth is not in them. 

In the course of my own experience of men ‘‘re- 
generated and born again,” or who claimed to be, I 
have met all told not over a half dozen to whom I be- 
lieved the epithets applied, and most of these, in sea- 
son and out of season, went about, each after his own 
fashion, doing good, beseeching his neighbors to re- 
pent, to flee from the wrath to come, to give their 
hearts to Jesus. 

They bored me immensely, but I respected them 
sincerely because by their fruits I knew them to be 
sincere. : 

Let your faith emulate in sincerity that kind of 
faith. But to your faith add virtue and to your virtue 
knowledge. Then upon that rock you may rebuild a 
church grander than any contemplated by the sects, 
against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. 

Instruct the pastors and the parents in the certain 
principles till at last the very air itself shall be fragrant 
with wisdom and love. And the children may be 
taught in the schools without fear that the best efforts 
of the teacher will be thwarted by active opposition, 
cynical incredulity or contemptuous indifference in 
the family or in the practical affairs of the world. 


CHRISTIAN CRITICS OF BUDDHA. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 
From German criticism of Buddhism I select for 


discussion those of two Protestant clergymen, G. Voigt 
and Adolph Thomas, whose remarks seem to me worthy 
of notice. 

G. Voigt! declares that Buddhism did not origi- 
nate in the whim of a maniac or in the hallucination 
of an enthusiast, but is born out of the very depths of 
the human heart. Its aspirations remind us of St. 
Paul’s cry: ‘*O wretched man that Iam! Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death!” (Rom. vii, 
24.) But, adds Mr. Voigt, ‘‘Buddha cannot deliver 
mankind, he cannot conquer the world because he de- 
nies it; and he cannot deny the world, because he does 
not conquer it. Christianity alone is the world-reli- 
gion because it alone conquers the world” (p. 19). 
«« Buddha’s salvation is self-deliverance, and this is the 
first and decisive condition of the Buddhistic Gospel. 
It refers man, in order to gain his eternal salvation, to 
the proud but utterly barren path of his own deeds” 
(p. 22). j lia 

Here the Buddhistic scheme of salvation is the 
same (Voigt claims) as that of Goethe’s aus? (p. 31), 


1“Buddhismus und Christenthum,” in Zeit/ragen des chr, Volksledens, 
Heilbronn: Henninger. 1887. 
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for Faust, too, does not rely on the blood of Christ, 
but has to work out his salvation himself. Accordingly, 
one main difference between Christ and Buddha con- 
sists in this, that Christ is the Saviour of mankind while 
Buddha only claims to be the discoverer of a path that 
leads to salvation (p. 35). 

Mr. Voigt’s statement concerning Buddha’s doc- 
trine of salvation is to the point; but we have to add 
that while Buddhism is indeed self-salvation, Chris- 
tianity may, at least in a certain sense, also be called 
self-salvation. In another sense, Buddhism, too, 
teaches the salvation of mankind, not through self- 
exertion, but through the light of Buddha. 

Mr. Voigtis a Protestant and a Lutheran ; therefore 
he presses the point that we are justified not through 
our own deeds, but through God’s grace who takes 
compassion on us. To Lutherans it will be interest- 
ing to know that there is a kind of Protestant sect 
among the Buddhists (and they are the most numer- 
ous and influential sect in Japan), the Shin-Shiu, who 
insist on salvation so/a fide, through faith alone, with 
the same vigor as did Luther. They eat meat and fish, 
and their priests marry as freely as Evangelical clergy- 
men. The statement made by A. Akamatsu for presen- 
tation at the World’s Religious Parliament and pub- 
lished in leaflets by the Buddhist Propagation Society 
declares : 

‘Rejecting all religious austerities and other action, giving 
up all the idea of self-power, we rely upon Amita Buddha with the 
whole heart, for our salvation in the future life, which is the most 
important thing : believing that at the moment of putting our faith 
in Amita Buddha, our salvation is settled. From that moment, 
invocation of his name is observed to express gratitude and thank- 
fulness for Buddha's mercy ; moreover, being thankful for the re- 
ception of this doctrine from the founder and succeeding chief 
priests whose teachings were so benevolent, and as welcome as 
light in a dark night: we must also keep the laws which are fixed 
for our duty during our whole life.” 

Replace the words ‘‘Amita Buddha” by ‘Jesus 
Christ” and no Lutheran of the old dogmatic type 
would make any serious objection to this formulation 
of a religious creed. 

Let us now turn to points on which Mr. Voigt fails 
to do justice to Buddhism, not because he means to 
be unfair, but because he is absolutely unable to un- 
derstand the Buddhistic doctrines. 

Buddhism in Mr. Voigt’s opinion is full of contra- 
dictions, for ‘‘the idea of retribution can no longer be 
upheld if there is no ego-unit” (p. 23), and ‘the 
standard of Christian morality is God, but Buddhism, 
ignoring God, has no such standard of morality” 
(p- 43). Voigt maintains: 

‘‘ He who denies the living God, must consistently deny also 
the living soul—of course, not the soul as mental life, the existence 
of which through our experience is sufficiently guaranteed, but 


the soul as the unit and the personal centre of all mental life. In 
this sense Buddhism denies the existence of a soul”’ (p. 22). 
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Why can the idea of retribution no longer be up- 
held if the soul is a unification and not a metaphysical 
soul-unit? Why can Buddhism have no standard of 
morality, if Buddha’s conception of moral authority is 
not that of a personal being, but that of an immanent 
law in analogy with natural laws and in fact only an ap- 
plication of the law of cause and effect? It is the 
same misconception which we found in Mr. Spence 
Hardy’s arguments, when he said ‘‘ There is no law, 
because there is no law-giver.” 

Adolph Thomas, another German clergyman, criti- 
cises Buddhism in a lecture which he delivered in vari- 
ous cities of North America. It bears the title ‘‘A 
Sublime Fool of the Good Lord.” The lecture is a 
curious piece of composition, for it is a glowing tribute 
to Buddha’s greatness and at the same time a vile 
jeer at his religion. Here is a translation of its best 
passages: 

‘‘T will show unto you, dear friends, a sublime fool of the 
Almighty. Miniature copies you will find, not a few in the large 
picture gallery of the world's history. I show you a colossal statue. 
It represents Shakyamuni, the founder of the first universal -reli- 
gion, to whom the admiring generations of after-ages gave the 
honoring title of Buddha, i, e. the Enlightened One. Out of the 
dawn of remote antiquity, through the mist of legendary lore, his 
grand figure looms up to us, belated mortals, lofty as the summit 
of the Himalayas towering into the clouds above, Hestands upon 
the heights of Oriental humanity, his divine head enveloped by the 
clouds of incense, sending his praise upwards from millions of 
temples. The equal rival of Jesus Christ cannot be otherwise than 


sublime. 
‘‘Buddha possesses that soul-stirring sublimity which wins 


the hearts with a double charm, by the contrast of natural dignity ~ 


and voluntary humiliation, of nobility of mind and kindness of 
soul. This son of a king, who stretches forth his hand to the timid 
and rag-covered Tshandala girl, saying: ‘My daughter, my law 
is a law of grace for all men,” appears at once as winning souls 
and as commanding respect. The cry of woe with which he de- 
parts from the luxurious royal chambers, full of sweet music and 
pleasures of the table, full of the beauty of women and the joys 
of love; ‘Woe is me! I am indeed upon acharnal field!’ thrills 
the very soul. The alms-begging hermit, to whose sublime mind 
royal highness was too low, the splendors of court too mean, the 
power of a ruler too small, must have inspired with reverence even 
the gluttonous and amorous epicurean. A prince who was capable 
of mortifying soul and body by retirement, fasting, and meditation 
during six long years to find a deliverance from the ocean of sor- 
rows for all sentient beings, bears indeed the stamp of those staunch 
and mighty men of character, who are able to sacrifice everything 
for an idea. ‘Son constant heroisme,’ says the latest French bio- 
grapher of the ancient founder of Buddhism, concerning his char- 
acter, ‘égale sa conviction. Il est le modéle achevé de tous les 
vertus qu'il préche.’ 

‘‘ Buddha towers above the ordinary teacher not less by his in- 
tellectual geniality, than by his moral excellence. Five hundred 
years before the birth of Christ did this far-seeing thinker antici- 
pate the most far-reaching views in the field of natural sciences and 
the freest social advances of the nineteenth century. This very an- 
cient saint of the interior of Asia was a champion of free thought 
and liberty after the most modern conception. He looked at the 
world with the unsophisticated eye of a scientist of our days, seeing 
in it a chain of causes and effects in continuous change, birth and 
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death, forever repeating themselves, or perhaps with the short- 
sightedness of a fashionable materialist, seeing in it nothing but 
the product of matter which to him exists exclusively. A priest 
of humanity centuries before a Christ and Paul broke through the 
barriers of the Jewish ceremonial service, thousands of years be- 
fore a Lessing and Herder preached the newly discovered gospel 
of pure humanity, Buddha revealed to the people of India and 
China, to Mongolians, Malayans, the never-heard-of truth that 
upon the earth and in heaven humanity alone had merit. 

‘‘The moral code of Buddhism has given a purer expression 
to natural morality and has kept it more free from natural preju- 
dices and religious admixtures than any of the later religions. 

‘‘Buddha already held high the banner of philanthropic sym- 
pathy, which is perhaps the acknowledged symbol of modern eth- 
ics, and before which in our times even the arms of war give way. 
The humane demand that capital punishment be abolished, which 
Christianity only now, after nineteen centuries begins to empha- 
sise, had already been realised in Buddhistic countries shortly 
after the death of the founder of their religion. And in regard to his 
efforts upon the field of social policy, I venture to call the reformer 
of India the boldest champion who has ever fought for the holy 
cause of liberty; for the tyranny, which he fought—that of the 
Brahman castes—was the most outrageous violation of the righis 
man, and he, that fought it, was—according to the legend—the 
descendant of an oriental dynasty which was of course, as every 
one of them, a sneer upon the liberty of the people. 

‘Sublime in his earthly career by bis personal worth, Buddha 
has still been more elevated in his 7mmortality by the extent and 
power of his historical effects. He is one of the spiritual kings, 
whose kingdom is without end and whose train-bearers are nations. 
The dark chasm of oblivion into which two thousand years have 
sunk, has not even dimmed his memory. Following the track of 
the victorious sun, his illustrious name has appeared like a bril- 
liant meteor to us also, the inhabitants of the Far West, the sons 
of Europe and America. He who is adored like a god by three 
hundred and seventy millions of people in Asia, took captive also 
not afew strong minds of the German civilised countries. Phi- 
losophers and poets like Schopenhauer and Kinkel worshipped at 
his shrine. 

‘‘ His words sound in our ears, also, like words of authority. 
The dignified pathos that pervades them conquers the souls. 

‘ Not even feasting with the gods 
Brings rest unto the truly wise; 
Who’s wise indeed doth but rejoice 
That no desires within him rise.’ 

‘* The sublimity that lies in his description of his blessed Nir- 
vina is affecting: ‘I have attained unto the highest wisdom, I am 
without desires, I wish for nothing ; I am without selfishness, per- 
sonal feeling, pride, stubbornness, enmity. Until now I was full 
of hatred, passion, error, a slave of conditions, of birth, of age, of 
sickness, of grief, of pain, of sorrow, of cares, of misfortune. May 
many thousands leave their homes, live as saints, and after they 
have lived a life of meditation and discarded lust be born again.’ 

‘From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. I 
must laugh when I think of a group of three Japanese idols. This 
stone monument from the history of Buddhism appears as a com- 
ically disgusting caricature of the Christian trinity. 

‘Here a striking connexion comes to the surface. A despiser 
of the gods became the forerunner of worshippers of idols; Bud- 
dha’s doctrine of liberty brought in its train the tyranny of priests, 
his enlightened views, superstition ; his humanity, the empty cere- 
monies of sacerdotal deceivers. His attempt at education and eman- 
cipation of the people without a god was followed by a period of a 
senseless and stupefying subjugation of the people; a striking con- 
trast and lamentable failure indeed ! 

‘‘What an irony of fate. Fate had different intentions from 
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Buddha and forced Buddha to do that which was contrary to what 
he intended. Like a hunted deer which falls into the net of those 
from whom it fled, like a deceived fool who accomplishes foreign 
aims against his will and knowledge, thus India's sublime prince 
of spirits lies before us, adjudged by the power of fate from which 
no one can escape. One is reminded of the Jewish poetry of old: 
‘He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall have 
him in derision.’ In derision did he, who governs the fates of 
men, place the fool's cap upon that noble head, The comedies of 
Aristophanes are praised, because a bitter seriousness is heard in 
their droll laughter. The great author of the world’s drama has 
after all composed a far better satire than the best comic poet of 
this earth. The monster tragi-comedy, Buddha and Buddhism, 
which he wrote into the chronicles of the world, moves not only 
the diaphragm, but the heart also.” 

The rest of Mr. Thomas’s lecture consists of caustic 
complaints on the increase of atheism in Christian coun- 
tries. Natural science, he says, is materialistic. Scho- 
penhauer’s pessimism is gaining ascendency in philos- 
ophy, and theology tends either to the infidel liberal- 
ism of D, Fr. Strauss or favors a reaction that will 
strengthen the authority of the Pope. Everywhere ex- 
tremes! He concludes one of his harangues: 

“Tt darkens! We are Buddhists and not Christians. . 
Bless us, O Shakyamuni Gautama, ‘master of cows’—which is 
the literal translation of ‘Gautama.’ Why did your worshippers 
not call you ‘ master of oxen’?” 

Strange that one who ridicules Buddha cannot 
help extolling him in the highest terms of admiration. 
Mr. Thomas sets out with the purpose of calling Bud- 
dha a fool, but the subject of his speech and the great- 
ness of the founder of Buddhism carry him along so 
as to change his abuse into an anthem of praise. He 
is like Balaam, who went out to curse Israel but can- 
not help blessing it. And what can he say against 
Buddha to substantiate his harsh judgment? The 
same that can be said against Christ, for the irony of 
fate is not less apparent in the history of the un-Christ- 
like Christian church.than_ in the development of the 
un-Buddha-like Buddhism. 

The same objections again and again! Buddha 
was an atheist and denied the existence of the soul. 

~The truth is that while the Buddhist terminology radi- 
cally differs from the Christian mode of naming things, 
the latter being more mythological, both religions 
agree upon the whole in ethics, and the spirit of their 
doctrines is more akin than their orthodox repre- 
sentatives, who cling to the letter of the dogma, are 


aware of. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


«SARAH GRAND’S ETHICS.” 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 
I REGRET that I have but just had an opportunity to read Mr. 
T. Bailey Saunders's article on ‘‘Sarah Grand’s Ethics” in 7he 
Open Court of April 4, in which he criticises my comments on 
The Heavenly Twins in an earlier number; but I have very little 
to say by way of reply. Those who know me will be rather 
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amused at my being put down as one of the ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred who think that morality has reference chiefly to the 
relations between the sexes; I will confess, however, that I do re- 
gard it as an important part of morality, perhaps as rather more 
important than it appears to be in the eyes of Mr. Saunders. It 
is interesting to me to observe that Mr. Saunders thinks that an 
innocent young girl of nineteen, who, as her mother said, ‘‘ knew 
nothing of the world,” should yet be expected to have her suspi- 
cions about ‘'a big, blond man [of thirty-eight] with a heavy 
moustache” as a person hardly likely to have ‘lived so long with- 
out some unmentionable experiences.” This taking for granted of 
certain things by English gentlemen is, I suppose, a part of the 
sad and brutai fact against which Sarah Grand makes her protest. 

As to Evadne’s way of solving the ethical problem with which 
she was consronted, it was in part noble and in part weak. The 
noble element in it was the rebellion; the weak part was the con- 
senting afterward to live in the same house with her husband. It 
was the former act I admired; it was the only thing about which 
Iused any language of approval. But Mr. Saunders’s language 
leads one to suppose that the solution of the problem which I ad- 
mired was the ‘‘ deciding to live in her husband's house, she to be 
his wife only in name.” 

Of Sarah Grand's personality or other writings I knew noth- 
ing. I wrote of her simply as the author of Zhe Heavenly Twins, 
I am obliged to say that Mr. Saunders's article makes me think all 
the more that the book was called for, whatever its faults or one- 
sidedness, WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Ir wouLp be impossible for a reader who has not daily access 
to the special literature of this subject to form an idea at all ade- 
quate of the tremendous amount of work which is being done in 
modern psychology. It may help such a one to mention that the 
new Psychological Annual published by Messrs. Binet and Beaunis, 
of France, catalogues twelve hundred titles of works and articles 
which have been published on psychological and allied topics in 
the one year of 1894. The new Psychological Index prepared by 
Mr. Warren of Princeton, and Dr. Farrand of Columbia, com- 
prises an equal number of titles, and the great German journal 
Die Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane 
gives annually a bibliography of similar, if not larger, dimensions. 
There are at present in America alone sixteen psychological labora- 
tories, and two special journals, 7he Psychological Review and The 
American Fournal of Psychology, not to mention a host of publica- 
tions on this subject which are published privately and in connex- 
ion with the various universities. Of course, in Europe the num- 
ber is larger, It would be wrong to suppose, however, that the 
innumerable special results thus gathered are all of real positive 
value, or for that matter—which is also important in science— 
of real negative value. By far the greater proportion of the re- 
searches and results now published in the special magazines con- 
sists merely of detailed elaborations of facts already established, 
or of the redundant exploitation of methods which some illustrious 
precedent has rendered fashionable. This, however, is not a spe- 
cial characteristic of modern psychological research, but is true 
also of the work in nearly all the other sciences. It is the inevit- 
able result of a wholesale and indiscriminate division of labor, 
which has its reverse but beneficent aspect in the circumstance 
that if there are thousands who do superfluous work, there are also 
a few, of a different class, whose vocation it is to put into concise, 
systematic form what is valuable and to render this important but 
limited material accessible both for philosophy and practical life. 
A few recent works of this general character, we propose to men- 
tion here. 

We have spoken before of Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan's /n/reduc- 
tion to Comparative Psychology as an exemplary work. Close upon 
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its publication follows his Psychology for Teachers, for which a 
preface has been written, commending the work, by Mr. Fitch, 
one of Her Majesty's chief inspectors of training-colleges. ‘‘My 
hearty commendation,” says Mr, Fitch, ‘‘of this book to the seri- 
‘ous and sympathetic consideration of such persons [teachers] 
‘*does not, of course, imply an acceptance of all its psychological 
‘‘conclusions, as a complete and final account of the genesis of 
‘‘mental operations and the scientific basis of the pedagogic art. 
‘Tt is not desirable, in the present state of our knowledge, that 
‘‘any one psychological theory should be universally accepted, 
‘‘and regarded as orthodox. What is desirable, is that men and 
‘*women who intend to consecrate their lives to the business of 
‘teaching, should acquire the habit of studying the nature of the 
‘phenomena with which they have to deal ; and of finding out for 
‘themselves the laws which govern mental processes, and the con- 
‘« ditions of healthy growth in the minds and bodies of their pu- 
‘‘pils. This book will help them much in such a study, and will 
‘‘do so all the more effectually, because it does not undertake to 
‘save the schoolmaster the trouble of thinking out rules and the- 
‘‘ories for himself.” 

It would be well if all books on this subject would approach 
to the example which Professor Morgan has set. The work is free 
from the repulsive technical jargon which infests the majority of 
text-books on pedagogical psychology, and is written in a simple 
spirited style, abounding in illustrations borrowed from all depart- 
ments of life. The subjects discussed are: States of Conscious- 
ness; Association; Experience ; Perception; Analysis and Gene- 
eralisation ; Description and Explanation ; Mental Development; 
Language and Thought; Literature; Character and Conduct. 


A book of a more special character and with different aims, but 
also treating of a subject fraught with significant revelations for 
every branch of educational science, is Prof. J. Mark Baldwin's 
treatise on Wental Development in the Child and the Race.2 Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's work is comparatively untechnical in character 
and written in a terse and vigorous style, so that it will commend 
itself to unprofessional readers. The educational, social, and eth- 
ical implications, in which the subject abounds, the author has 
reserved for a second volume, which is well under way ; the pres- 
ent treats of methods and processes. Having been led by his studies 
and experiments with his two little daughters to a profound appre- 
ciation of the genetic function of imitation, he has sought to work 
out a theory of mental development in the child incorporating this 
new insight. A clear understanding of the mental development of 
the individual child necessitates a doctrine of the race development 
of consciousness—the great problem of the evolution of mind. 
Accordingly Professor Baldwin has endeavored to link together 
the current biological theory of organic adaptation with the doc- 
trine of the infant's development as that has been fashioned by 
his own wide, special researches. Readers familiar with the ar- 
ticles of Professor Haeckel now running in 7he Open Court wily 
understand the import of a theory which seeks to unite and ex- 
plain one by the other the psychological aspects of ontogenesis and 
phylogenesis. As Professor Baldwin says, it is the problem of 
Spencer and Romanes attacked from a new and fruitful point of 
view. There is no one but can be interested in the numerous and 
valuable results which Professor Baldwin has recorded ; teachers, 
parents, and psychologists alike will find in his work a wealth of 
suggestive matter. 


Prof. J. Rehmke of Greifswald, Germany, has recently pub- 
lished a 7ext-Book on General Psychology® which also takes its place 
apart from the special treatises, and deals with broader philosoph- 


1 London: Edward Arnold. 1894. Pp. 261. Price, 3s 6d, net. 


2 Macmillan and Co.: New York and London. 1895. Pp. 496. Price, $2.60. 


3L. Voss: Hamburg and Leipsic. Pp. 580, 
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ical questions. It is written to set the ‘‘Sonntagsreiter," or amateur 
equestrian, of psychology more firmly in his saddle. The burthen 
of the book lies in its treatment of the nature of the soul. The 
key to Professor Rehmke’s view is contained in his definition of 
the abstract and the concrete. The abstract is the invariable, the 
concrete is the variable. Carrying this distinction into the realm 
of psychology we discover that the datum of the soul is the concrete 
consciousness, but the so-called subject is simply a moment of con- 
sciousness, where by ‘‘moment” is meant a /eve and now of con- 
sciousness. Professor Rehmke has also recently written a pamphlet 
on Our Certainty of the Outer World. Both books are reviewed 
in the April Jonist, 


* 
* * 


Of a more rigorous and scientific character, finally, but im- 
portant as belonging to the introductory studies of psychology, is 
Prof. Max Verworn's new General Physiology, Rudiments of the 
Sctence of Life, which has just appeared in German ! It isa portly, 
large octavo volume of nearly six hundred pages, and containing 
two hundred and sixty-eight cuts and illustrations. Despite its 
size, however, it treats only of fundamental questions. Modern 
physiology has reached a point where the ce// must be regarded as 
the last hiding-place of the secrets of life. Here the work of the 
future is to be done. Of this general cel/ular physiology, now, 
Prof. Verworn has given us a comprehensive exposition, reciting 
ancient and modern theories, adding historical and comparative 
elucidations, and exhibiting the various and complex aspects of 
life under the new cellular- physiological points of view, in which 
the myriad branches of special physiology all ultimately meet. 
The task which Professor Verworn has set himself and which he 
is the first to attempt on so large a scale, is performed with credit 
and success. The work is very appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of Johannes Miiller, who represented the comparative 
point of view in physiology with such splendid results, as justly to 
be regarded the greatest master of physiology which this century 
has produced. T. J. McCormack. 
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IN MEMORIAM—GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
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Gustav Freytac died at Wiesbaden on the first of this month. 
The conception of the nature and preservation of the soul in the poetical descriptions of 
life in his works, in combination with the teachings of modern psychology and a mechanical 
world-conception, is to me the affirmative solution of the question of personal immortality as 
preservation of form. The spreading of this view was and remains my leading motive in the 
publications of The Open Court Publishing Company. Epwarb C, HEGELER. 


QUOTATIONS FROM GUSTAV FREYTAG’S ‘LOST others—the best portion of his life—remains for the 
MANUSCRIPT.” generations that follow, and perhaps for the farther- 

«‘A noble human life does not end on earth with most future. Moreover, not only those who write a 
death. It continues in the minds and the deeds of good book, but those whose lives and actions are por- 
friends, as well as in the thoughts and the activity of trayed in it, continue living among us. We converse 
the nation.” with them as with friends and opponents; we admire or 
[Motto for the authorised translation of Zhe Lost Manuscri~t.| contend with, love or hate them, not less than if they 
«The soul of mankind is an immeasurable unity, dwelt bodilyamong us. The human soul that is inclosed 
which comprises every one who ever lived and worked, in such a cover becomes imperishable on earth, and, 
as well as those who breathe and produce new works therefore, we may say that the soul-life of the individ- 
at present. The soul, which past generations felt as ual becomes enduring in books, and the soul which is 
their own, has been and is daily transmitted to others. incased in a book has an assured duration on earth.” 
What is written to-day may to-morrow become the «No one has of himself become what he is; every 
possession of thousands of strangers. Those who have one stands on the shoulders of his predecessors ; all 
long ago ceased to exist in the body daily revive and that was produced before his time has helped to form 
continue to live in thousands of others.” his life and soul. Again, what he has produced, has in 
‘¢There remains attached to every human work some sort formed other men, and thus his soul has 
something of the soul of- the man who has pro-_ passed tolatertimes. The contents of books form one 
duced it, and a book contains between its covers the great soul-empire, and all who now write, live and nour- 
actual soul of its author. The real value of amanto_ ish themselves on the souls of the past generations.” 
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ISAIAH. 

BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL., 
In THE year 722 B.C. Israel disappears, and Judah 
From the time of Hosea proph- 
ecy has its existence wholly on the soil of Judah. At 
the head of these Judaic prophets stands Isaiah, who 
began his work shortly after the completion of the 
Book of Hosea. He is distinguished from both his 
predecessors by his personality and whole style of ac- 
tion. Whilst Amos only rages and punishes, Hosea 
only weeps and hopes, Isaiah is a thoroughly practical 
and positive character, who feels the necessity of in- 
fluencing personally the destinies of his people. Evi- 
dently belonging to the highest classes—Jewish tradi- 
tion makes him a priest of the King’s house—he pos- 
sessed and made use of his power and influence. 
Seated at the tiller, he guides by the divine compass 
the little ship of his fatherland through the rocks and 
breakers of a wild and stormy period. 

It was the most critical period of the whole history 
of Judah. The question was, To be or not tobe? If 
Judah weathered this crisis and held out for over a 
century, it is essentially due to the endeavors of the 
prophet Isaiah who knew how to make clear to his 
contemporaries the wondrous plan of God. In Isaiah 
we find for the first time a clearly thought out concep- 
tion of universal history. Nothing takes place on 
earth but it is directed by a supramundane holy will, 
and has as its ulterior object the honor of God. God 
is all, man is nothing—thus perhaps the theology of 
Isaiah could be most tersely and clearly stated. God 
is supramundane, the all-powerful, who fills heaven 
and earth, the Holy One of Israel, as Isaiah loves to 
call Him, who proves His sanctity by His justice. 
Man is in His hand as clay in the hand of the potter. 
Even the powerful Assyrians are but the rod of His 
wrath, whom He at once destroys on their presuming 
to become more than a mere tool in the hands of God. 
Pride, therefore, is the special sin of man, as where he 
arrogates to himself the honor and glory which belong 
to God alone. 

In one of his earliest prophecies Isaiah bursts forth 
like a thunderstorm over everything great and lofty 
that men possess and men produce. All this will be 
mercilessly levelled to the ground—“‘the lofty looks of 
man shall be humbled, and the haughtiness of men 
shall be bowed down, and the Lord alone shall be ex- 
alted in that day.’”’? On the other hand, the true virtue 
of man is loyal confidence in God and submission to 
his will. ‘‘In quietness and rest shall ye be saved ; 
in submission and confidence shall be your strength,” 
so does he preach to his people. 

This guidance of the history of the world by a supra- 
mundane holy will, as the fulfilment of its own honor, 
is what Isaiah repeatedly terms ‘‘the work of God.” 


succeeds as its heir. 
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It is true, this work is singular, this plan is wondrous, 
but man must accept it and submit toit. Their blind- 
ness to it, their wilfully closing their eyes against it, is 
the severest reproof which the prophet brings against 
his people. But let us follow up his work in its single 
stages and see if we can understand it. 

At the opening of Isaiah’s theology we find the 
thought, ‘‘A remnant shall return.” Thus had he 
named his eldest son, just as Hosea had given signifi- 
cant names to his children, and made them in a cer- 
tain sense living witnesses of his prophetic preaching. 
Like Amos, Isaiah considers the judgment as unavoid- 
able, but like Hosea he sees in the judgment not the 
end but the beginning of the true salvation. Yet in the 
manner in which he thinks out the realisation of this 
salvation, Isaiah goes his own way. He cannot think 
that his people is only a rabble of godless evil-doers ; 
there must be some among them susceptible of good, 
and whom one can imagine as worthy of becoming cit- 
izens of the future kingdom of God, and those are the 
“remnant.” This remnant is the ‘‘holy seed” from 
which the future Israel shall burst forth under God’s 
care. Thus Isaiah sees the object of the judgment to 
be, the rooting out of the godless and the sinners, so 
that this noble remnant, which is left over, shall con- 
tinue alone in the field and develop free and unhin- 
dered. And this future kingdom of God Isaiah can 
only picture to himself under a mundane form. This 
is his principal contrast to Hosea, the opposition of 
the Judzan to the Israelite. 

In Judah, where the supremacy of the House of 
David had never been seriously opposed, a benign 
stability had prevailed in all affairs and a doctrine of 
legitimacy had been established, owing to a lack of 
which Israel was incessantly disturbed and hurried on 
from revolution to revolution, from anarchy to anarchy. 
These inestimable mundane blessings the prophet is 
anxious shall not be wanting in the future kingdom of 
God. We find in his work a very remarkable passage 
in which he places a religious valuation on patriotism, 
and acknowledges it to be both a gift and the working 
of the spirit of God for men to fight valiantly for their 
country and to repel the enemy from its imperilled bor- 
ders. The future kingdom of God shall also have its 
judges and officials, and above all, at its head an earthly 
king of the House of David. But this earthly king will 
rule over a kingdom of peace and justice. Then will 
all the harnesses of the proud warriors, and the blood- 
stained cloaks of the soldiers be consumed as fuel of 
the fire. And in their place the government will be on 
the shoulders of a child, who shall be called ‘¢ Won- 
derful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” Of the increase of peace 
there will be no end, and the throne of David will be 
established on judgment and justice for ever and ever. 
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And again most beautifully in another passage, which 
I cannot refrain from quoting in its own words: 

‘And there shall come forth a sprig out of the stem 
of Jesse and a branch shall grow out of his roots ; and 
the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord ; the delight of whose life shall be the fear of the 
Lord. And he shall not judge after the sight of his 
eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his ears. But 
with righteousness shall he judge the poor and re- 
prove with equity for the oppressed of the earth; and 
he shall smite the tyrant with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 
And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the wa- 
ters cover the sea.” 

How, now, shall this last design of the divine govern- 
ment of the world be fulfilled? The mission of Isaiah 
begins apparently with a shrill dissonance. As he 
receives the call and consecration for the office of 
prophet in the year of the death of Uzziah, 736 B.C., 
God speaks to him: ‘‘Go and tell this people, Hear 
ye indeed but understand not ; and see ye indeed but 
perceive not! Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and un- 
derstand with their heart, and convert, and be healed.” 

These words sound terrible, I might almost say 
godless, and nevertheless they contain a deep truth. 
Isaiah has clearly recognised that man can and dare 
not be indifferent to the good. Either he bows to the 
good and it becomes a blessing to him, or he hardens 
his heart against it, and it becomes to him a double 
curse. The nation as a whole is neither ripe nor ready 
for the future kingdom of God. And since the judg- 
ment is the necessary transition to salvation, since the 
quicker the judgment comes, the quicker salvation can 
be effected, therefore it is to the interest of both God 
and Israel if the sins of the latter shall speedily reach 
a point where judgment must ensue. 

Uzziah was a vigorous ruler, whose reign of fifty- 
two years was a period of power and splendor for Ju- 
dah. This, however, was entirely changed when in 
the year 735 B.C. his grandson Ahaz ascended the 
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throne. This young monarch was a perfect type of 
the Oriental despot, capricious, extravagant, profli- 
gate, cruel, acknowledging only his own will as the 
highest law. In his reign just such conditions pre- 
vailed in the kingdom as are described in Israel by 
Amos and Hosea. Outside troubles were soon to be 
added to this inner dissolution. Whilst the great As- 
syrian conqueror Tiglath-Pileser already hovered over 
their heads like a lowering thundercloud, the small 
kingdoms had in their confusion nothing better to do 
than to fall to blows with one another. Rezin of Da- 
mascus and Pekah of Israel took advantage of Ahaz’s 
weak and unpopular government and allied themselves 
in an attack on Judah, which they drove to such sore 
straits that even a siege of Jerusalem seemed imminent. 
Ahaz helped himself out of this dilemma by taking a 
desperate step. He placed himself and his kingdom 
voluntarily under the protection of Assyria as the price 
of being rescued by the Assyrians from his enemies. 

Isaiah evidently knew of these machinations. One 
day as Ahaz was inspecting the works for the defence 
and fortification of Jerusalem, he publicly stepped 
in front of the king and implored him to rely on his 
good cause, and to have confidence in God, who would 
surely help him. As Ahaz hesitates, Isaiah says to 
him: ‘‘Ask thee a sign from the Lord thy God, ask it 
either in the depth or in the height above.” Tremen- 
dous words, a belief in God of such intensity as to 
appear to us men of modern times fanatical. We can 
hardly take umbrage, therefore, at the remark of one 
of the most brilliant modern interpreters of Isaiah, that 
the prophet had every reason for being grateful to Ahaz 
for his unbelief, in that he did not take him at his word 
and ask for the sign. And now with flaming eyes Isaiah 
discloses to him his shortsightedness. The means will 
indeed help, but at a high cost, for the decisive strug- 
gle between Assyria and Egypt will then have to take 
place on the soil of Judah, and thereby the country will 
be shaved with the razor that has been hired, namely, 
by them beyond the river Euphrates, and converted 
into a desert and a wilderness. 

After that Isaiah has made Ahaz and his son respon- 
sible for all the consequences by their want of trust in 
God, and, knowing full well that all public labor would 
now be in vain, he temporarily abandons the scene, 
and begins a more silent task. He sets to work to 
form and educate the remnant which shall be left and 
on which depends the hope of Israel. He gathers 
about him a band of kindred hearts, whom he names 
disciples of God, ‘‘to bind up the testimony and to 
seal the law” for him and them. 

‘‘T am thy son and thy slave. Come up and save 
me from the King of Damascus and from the King of 
Israel,” was the fatal message sent by Ahaz to Tiglath- 
Pileser, who did not wait to be twice summoned, but 
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came at once. Israel was conquered in 734, King Pe- 
kah executed, and two-thirds of the country annexed. 
In 732, after three years’ hard fighting, Damascus also 
succumbed to the Assyrian arms. King Rezin was 
executed and his land converted into an Assyrian 
province. 

One may think of Ahaz as one likes. But political 
foresight he certainly possessed, as the issue proved. 
By his remaining loyal and unwavering in his unsought 
submission to Assyria, he brought it about that whilst 
one after another of the neighboring kingdoms sank, 
whilst war and uproar, murder and plunder raged 
about him, Judah remained quiet, a peaceful island on 
a storm-tossed sea. 

Ahaz died in the year 715 B.C., and was succeeded 
by his son Hezekiah. Hezekiah was of a weak and 
wavering character. Under him the national party, 
which, with the assistance of Egypt, wished to shake 
off the Assyrian yoke, obtained the supremacy. Here, 
again, was work for Isaiah. At that time Assyria un- 
der Sargon, one of the most powerful of warrior-kings, 
and, what we must also not overlook, one of the noblest 
and most sympathetic of all the Assyrian rulers, was 
celebrating her greatest triumphs, was winning her 
brilliant victories, and achieving her marvellous suc- 
cesses. According to Isaiah, that could only have been 
accomplished through God, or suffered by Him; and 
therefore he drew the conclusion, that in conformity 
with God’s plan the Assyrian’s role was not yet thor- 
oughly played out, that God still had need of him and 
had yet greater things in store for him. To rise against 
the Assyrian was rebellion against the will of God, and 
so Isaiah did all in his power to keep Judah quiet and 
guard it against foolish enterprises. 

When in the year 711 B.C. the excitement was at 
its highest, and men were on the verge of yielding to 
the siren voice of Egypt, Isaiah appeared publicly in 
the despicable garb of a prisoner of war, as a sign that 
the prisoners of Egypt and Ethiopia would be led 
away captives in this apparel by the Assyrians. But 
to forestall the thought that the tremendous advance 
of the Assyrian Empire might after all be a serious 
danger to Judah, which prudence and self-preservation 
commanded the nation to guard against, Isaiah at this 
critical period establishes a dogma, which was to be 
of the uttermost importance for all future ages—the 
dogma of the inviolability of Mount Zion. There God 
has His dwelling on earth, His habitation; whosoever 
touched this, touched the personal property of God. 
And such an attack God could not permit; even the 
mighty Assyrian would dash himself to pieces against 
the hill of Zion, if in his impious presumption he dared 
to stretch out his hand against it. Isaiah really suc- 
ceeded in subduing the excitement. Jerusalem re- 
mained quiet and no further steps were taken. 
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In the year 705 Sargon died, probably murdered 
by his son and successor Sennacherib. Everywhere 
did men rejoice, that the rod of the oppressor was 
broken, and they now prepared themselves with all 
their might to shake off the yoke. Isaiah remained 
firm in his warnings to undertake nothing and to leave 
everything in the hands of God. 

This was not cowardice. On the contrary, it was 
the sublimest feeling of strength, the sentiment of 
being in God’s hand, of being safe and protected by 
Him. This is proved by a very characteristic passage, 
which is one of the most powerful in all Isaiah. An 
embassy had come from Ethiopia to Jerusalem to so- 
licit an alliance against Assyria, Isaiah says: ‘‘ Return 
to your country. All ye inhabitants of the world and 
dwellers on the earth, see ye, when he lifteth up an 
ensign on the mountains, and when he bloweth a 
trumpet, hear ye. For so the Lord said unto me, I 
will take my rest, and I will consider in my dwelling- 
place like a clear heat upon herbs and like a cloud of 
dew in the heat of harvest. For afore the harvest when 
the bud is perfect and the sour grape is ripening in the 
flower, he shall both cut off the sprigs with pruning 
hooks, and take away and cut down the branches. 
They shall be left together with the fowls of the moun- 
tains, and to the beasts of the earth; and the fowls 
shall summer upon them, and all the beasts of the 
earth shall winter upon them.” Then will the Ethio- 
peans also bow down to the God, who is enthroned on 
Zion. 

Here God plays with the Assyrian as a wild beast 
with his prey. He lets him have his own way, appears 
even to encourage him; but at the right moment He 
has only to strike out to stretch him lifeless on the 
ground. 

This time, however, Isaiah was unable to stem the 
rising current of enthusiastic patriotism. In spite of 
his efforts an alliance with Ethiopia and Egypt was 
concluded, and Hezekiah together with all the small 
rulers of the neighboring lands, openly rebelled against 
the mighty Assyrian monarch. 

Isaiah’s position at this period is very curious, and 
apparently a very contradictory one. Nowhere does 
he oppose his people with greater harshness, never did 
he utter bitterer truths, or hurl more terrible threats 
against them ; yet despite all he remains unmoved in 
his assurance that God will save Jerusalem, and not 
suffer it to fall into the hands of the heathen. And 
wonderful to say, his promise is fulfilled ! 

In the year 701 Sennacherib approached with a 
mighty army. Egypt and Ethiopia were beaten, and 
Judza horribly desolated. The Assyrians robbed and 
plundered forty-six cities, and drove 200,150 men out of 
this small land of not over 1500 miles square into cap- 
tivity. But the waves actually broke against the walls 
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of Jerusalem. The Assyrians withdrew without hav- 
ing accomplished their object. In the direst moment 
of trouble God triumphed over them and protected his 
city. The fate to which twenty-one years previously 
Israel and Samaria had succumbed, did not befall 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

We can well imagine how the wonderful fulfilment 
of his prophecy must have increased the authority of 
the prophet. God Himself had imprinted the seal of 
His approval on the words of Isaiah. And this man, 
ever restlessly active for the welfare of his people, at 
once turned his success to practical profit. The Book 
of Kings tells us that Hezekiah reformed the worship 
of the nation and abolished the worst idolatrous prac- 
tices in the temple at Jerusalem. We must surely 
imagine Isaiah as the motive power in this reform, 
and as the date of its carrying out we must most nat- 
urally regard the time succeeding the wonderful pre- 
servation of Jerusalem. Thus with Isaiah prophecy 
had become a power which exerted a decisive influence 
over the destinies of the people, and brought it safely 
and surely to blessing and to salvation. 

We know nothing of the last days of Isaiah. The 
legend that he suffered martyrdom at an advanced age, 
is thoroughly unfounded, and in itself most highly im- 
probable. 

With Isaiah sank into the grave the greatest classic 
of Israel. Never did the speech of Canaan pour forth 
with more brilliant splendor and beauty than from his 
lips. He has a strength and power of language, a 
majesty and sublimity of expression, an inexhaustible 
richness of fitting and stirring imagery, that over- 
whelms the reader, nay, fairly bewilders him. 


ETHICS IN NATURE. 


[Prof. Wilhelm Winkler has -recently published in the nine- 
teenth annual report of the public Real-Schools of the Leopold- 
stadt of Vienna an essay entitled Zthik in der Naturgeschichte, in 
which he protests against the wide-spread prejudice among the 
authorities of Europe against natural history as a branch of edu- 
cation in the public schools, on the ground that it spreads materi- 
alism and fosters atheism. He offers quotations from the most 
prominent scientists, such as Newton, Kepler, Linnzus, Davy, 
Liebig, Oersted, Madler, and last, but not least, Goethe, in cor- 
roboration of his view that natural science, if well understood, can 
only serve to deepen our religious sentiments and broaden our 
moral sympathies. Prof. Winkler’s essay is by no means a sys- 
tematic investigation of the subject, but it contains several 
beautiful observations of nature, which he employs to point out 
the moral lessons that nature teaches. We propose to present 
our readers with an English translation of a series of brief 
sketches extracted from his pamphlet, of which the first is ‘‘ The 
Wheatfield."’] 

THE WHEATFIELD. 


Nature and civilisation have passed at all times as 
opposites, yet civilised man has ever felt himself 
powerfully attracted by nature. Whenever it is his 
good fortune, therefore, to shake the dust of the city 
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from his shoes, he wends his way almost without 
exception to regions in which the forms of nature’s 
scenery are most untouched by human hands and 
exist in their greatest primitive variety. 


And yet even the most highly cultivated land is 
not entirely wanting in that poetry which primitive 
nature instils into the wanderer’s soul and which 
touches so profoundly his heart. Even that form of 
cultivated nature which is most devoid of her varied 
beauties—the wheatfield—affords an inexhaustible 
plentitude of joy and pleasure, when closely studied. 


No finer, no simpler portrayal of the significance 
of grain in the development of human civilisation can 
be found than that given by an Indian chieftain in an 
address to his fellow-tribesmen urging the adoption 
of agriculture. He says: 


‘«Know ye not that the white men live from grain 
whilst we live from flesh ; that it takes this flesh more 
than thirty moons to grow in, and that it is scarce; 
that every one of those marvellous little grains that 
they scatter upon the land returns to them a hundred 
fold; that the meat whereof we live has four feet for 
flight, whereas we possess only two; that the little 
grains stay and grow where the white men sow them ; 
that the winter which is for us a time of labor is for 
them a time of rest ? 


‘‘ Therefore is their life longer than ours. I say 
unto you, every one that will heed me, that before the 
cedars of our village shall have died and the maple- 
trees of ‘the valley shall have ceased to yield us sugar, 
the race of the grain-sowers will have rooted out the 
race of the flesh-eaters, unless the hunters shall re- 
solve to sow.” 

But the voice of wise foresight and experience 
died away unheeded amid the short-sighted folly of 
the crowd. 

‘¢The marvellous grains of the white man,” the 
fragile blade of wheat, that the softest breath of air 
can bend, has won the victory over the never-failing 
arrow and the unerring spear of the red man. 


Not until man exchanged the hunter’s bloody 
spear and the uncertain shepherd’s staff for the 
plough, only since he has acquired the art of sowing 
and harvesting, of earning his daily bread with blood- 
less hands—only since a tiller of the soil has been de- 
veloped out of the hunter and the shepherd, has man 
really become man. 

The tiller of the soil founds his existence not on 
blind chance, but on the eternal laws of nature. 


The labor and weary effort of the new mode of life 
soon proved more successful, according as it was 
found to be in harmony with the invariable workings 
of the forces of nature. To investigate those laws, 
therefore, lay directly in the interests of agriculture. 
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This awakened thought and rendered acute the in- 
tellect of man. 

But no thought, however acute, can stir a grain of 
sand from its place, unless moved by the hands. 
Methodical, uninterrupted activity of the bodily 
powers of man is necessary, which makes his body 
strong and his mind moral. This was the weary road 
by which man came to understand and to solve the 
great problems of the race. 

The unsubstantial tent gave way to the staunchly 
built hut. Men took up permanent abodes. Villages 
grew, which formed themselves into larger commun- 
ities and then into states. From states the powers 
and virtues of the nations sprang. 

Nature, accordingly, was the first instructress of 
man. She incited in him his first impulses to think 
and to acquire knowledge by experiments. From the 
state ‘‘Hia” onwards, which Chinese agriculturists 
founded two thousand four hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, until the present day, farmers have 
always been the first founders of states. In all times 
agriculture has been the granite rock upon which the 
stupendous but artificial edifice of the modern state 
has safely rested, and as in the past, so now, too, the 
might and glory of states rises and falls with the 
moral, physical and economical power and solidity of 
its tillers of the soil. 


THE OAK. 


A flock of blithesome starlings are scurrying over 
the meadows, in noisy bustle and chatter. 

There, on that mighty oak, which commands the 
entrance into the forest ravine, they alight. 

A magnificent tree, such as the artist paints as 
the emblem of the German nation! A tree, which is 
the eagle’s favorite resort, and which the hero takes 
as his prototype. 

Indestructible is its form, and seemingly planted 
for aye. Far out its gigantic roots extend, embrac- 
ing whole rocks. Titanic is the spread of the defiant 
boughs that form its colossal crown. 

The true and proper symbol of an unconquered 
people! 

Indestructible? Destined for all eternity? 

Secretly and unnoticed a tiny, cuddling shoot— 
the mistletoe—has lodged itself in the body of the 
unconquerable monarch, and whilst the eye of the un- 
initiated tourist is enchanted by the glistering green 
of the leaves and tendrils encompassing the knotted 
boughs, the experienced eye of the friend and lover 
of nature sinks at the sight. 

He sees that the destiny of the forest giant is 
sealed. Branchlet succeeds branchlet, each shaping 
itself into a tiny tree, each forming for itself a crown. 
One and all, they sink their ravenous roots beneath 
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the bark of the towering branches, to live unlabor- 
iously from the toilsome effort of the tree and its saps. 
When the wanderer returns to the spot after years 
have passed, he oftentimes is unable to recognise the 
once magnificent monarch. 

Its colossal crown has. nearly all vanished. 

Withered, shorn, and leafless, its branches tower 
into the blue of heaven, swollen into gnarled and re- 
pulsive knots. On them still thrive the tiny, count- 
less mistletoe trees, the stranglers of the forest king. 

He who has so often felt the titanic power of the 
thunder-bolt in his limbs, undismayed, who has defied 
and braved unnumbered storms, is fallen a victim to 
this insignificant shrublet, a dwarf in the kingdom of 
plants. 

Thousands of wood-worms now bore their tunnels 
in the interior of the conquered giant and complete 
the work of his destruction. 

But will this insidious destroyer of the tree escape 
its victim’s destiny ? What has the future in store 
for z¢? 

THE ANT-HILL. 

Look now at those ants below us—those real fa- 
vorites of the friend of nature, so simple and modest 
in their outward appearance, yet endowed with such 
rich inward bounties. Surely the methodical labor of 
the tiny ants and bees must seem more attractive to 
every thoughtful man than the light-headed antics of 
a butterfly, however gorgeous. 

Far off in the remote suburbs of the little ant-city, 
the tiny creatures are wandering about.in the high 
grass, some in groups, some entirely alone, apparently 
bewildered, like men lost in a forest. 

Here a large body has gathered together to engage 
in some common work. The little animals are busied 
in dragging off to their dwelling a dead caterpillar—a 
tremendous burden for such diminutive creatures. 
Yet how intelligently each one of the little animals 
behaves in his use of his bodily strength and of the 
points of vantage which the character of the ground 
offers! How willing it is at all times to give assist- 
ance, and how patient and considerate it is towards 
its fellow-laborers. 

There sits one of the group on a high swaying 
blade, like a look-out on the mast of a ship. Could it 
be the duty of this fellow, perhaps, to spy out the 
direction of the city, so as to show the way to his 
brothers? th 

But turn to the ant-hill. What a fascinating pic- 
ture is there unrolled before the loving eye of the ob- 
server! ; 

Here a band of the little animals is struggling to 
repair with bits of pitch and needles from the pines, 
the damage which the last shower has done to their 
habitation. 
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Whole attachments are changing the resting-places 
of the young brood. The larve and pup are being 
carried from the close atmosphere of the nurseries, 
which the shower has dampened, into the warm, sa- 
lubrious air of the forest. 

Could a mother treat her children more lovingly 
and carefully, or show more unalloyed self-denial than 
does every single one of these little animal ‘‘nurses’’? 

In the society of men such conduct is called 
mother’s love. What is it in the society of ants? 

The young people appear to be celebrating some 
holiday. They are plainly engaged in a joyous game. 

With the fore parts of their bodies lifted, the little 
animals are moving hither and thither, half hopping, 
half skipping. Using their forefeet like hands they 
romp and wrestle like roguish dogs at play. 

Suddenly an accident interrupts the gay scene. A 
gorgeous ground-beetle, pursuing his booty on the 
branch of an overarching pine, has forgotten in the 
heat of pursuit all caution, lost his equilibrium, and 
fallen directly in the midst of the rolicking company. 
At once the heedlessly romping bands are converted 
into bristling hosts of redoubtable warriors, ready to 
stake their lives for the safety of their city. 

Unmindful of themselves, each one of the tiny he- 
roes throws himself on the enemy that has disturbed 
the civic peace and infringed others’ rights, but is 
physically so much their superior. Dismayed, the 
beetle defends himself. But the power of the giant 
succumbs to the unity of the dwarfs, and the next 
moment the intruder has taken to flight. 

On the field of battle, however, several wounded 
warriors lie strewn. Peace again reigns in the city. 
But the truculent, redoubtable defenders of the do- 
mestic rights are now become so many kind Samari- 
tans, who seem to think only of their wounded com- 
rades. : 

Disinterestedly they feel the wounds of their un- 
fortunate fellow-combatants, raise the invalids care- 
fully on high by means of their mandibles and carry 
them gently into the inner apartments, where they re- 
ceive the proper care. Soon everything again goes 
its wonted course. Every one of the little citizens 
again pursues his customary employment. 

Such a noble deed, thinks the observer, must be 
rewarded. A small bit of sugar, which has been left 
over from breakfast, is crushed between the fingers 
and let fall on the little people like the shower of 
manna on the children of Israel in the desert. 

At first there is consternation. The white grains 
are felt by the antenne, tested by the jaws, examined 
and tasted by the tongue. The lively play of the an- 
tenn and the peculiar hopping motions of the little 
animals are evidence of the joy that now possesses 
them. Thinking of themselves last, a number of them 
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hasten into the interior of the common habitation. 
From all sides and from all the gates of the city the 
invited guests now pour forth to receive their portion 
of the unanticipated donation. 

Magnificent qualities, the observer thinks. These 
little animals have really a heart, but not an anatomi- 
cal heart only, like many of their human counterparts, 
but a heart that finds a living expression in sentiment 
and sacrifice, in pity and compassion. In this society 
no vile greed is discoverable, no avarice, no heartless 
striving to take from others necessities, merely to ac- 
cumulate for oneself a superfluity. 

Here no brutal struggle for existence is to be found, 
but everywhere we meet with joyous help throughout 
all life. 

Restlessly and unwearyingly they discharge their 
duties. Where, in the city of the ants, are hatred 
and envy, bickering and quarrels, struggle and con- 
fusion to be found? 

Are we not immediately reminded here of the 
words of the great Goethe, which Eckermann has 
transmitted to us: 

‘Tf God did not ensoul the bird with this almighty 
instinct towards its young, and if the same tendency 
did not run through all the life of nature, the world 
could not subsist. 

‘But, as it is, the divine power is everywhere 
present, and eternal love everywhere active.”’ 

The prolonged whistling of a locomotive emerg- 
ing from the valley imparts another direction to the 
naturalist’s train of thought. Involuntarily the eye 
follows the railway train as it slowly enters the little 
city at the base of the mountain. There one place 
succeeds another, and between them the mighty fac- 
tory-chimneys tower. Infinite are the lines of the vil- 
lages, and the farthest appears to the eye not much 
larger than our little city of ants. 

There below men dwell. They, too, have gath- 
ered together in States in all the countries of the earth. 
But men regard se/fseeking as the sole motive power 
of animate nature, and exalt egotism as the only dura- 
ble bond of all human associations. 

In the rapine and murder of unsocially living ani- 
mals they fancy they discover a scientific justification 
of their doctrines, and like these they fight with their 
brothers the battle for existence. They have forgotten 
to study the life of social animals. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SECTS AND THE CHURCH OF SCIENCE. 

To the Editor of The Open Court : ; 
In your issue of No, 388 you state: In my zeal for the name 

of truth there is a great ‘‘danger of narrowness, The Religion of 
Science should be broad, its representatives must be just towards 
others, and the movement ought to come as a fulfilment of all re- 
ligious aspirations, not as their destruction.'’ There is no danger 
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of narrowness where truth is authority. By truth we are forced 
to be just toward all; for the truth is, all mankind in their differ- 
entiated religions and secular aspects are specific evolutions from 
the same cosmic root. There is no narrowness here. This is 
scientific monism pure and simple. But while this doctrine of 
the assembly of science is thus broad in regard to all religious and 
secular sects, it is just toward them when it declares, also, that 
sectarianism is not based ontruth. Therefore, disciples of sect 
are not disciples of truth. Sectarianism is based on superstition— 
something adapted to humanity in the place of truth—the milk, 
not the strong meat—which had of necessity to come first, owing 
to the weakness of mankind. 

While the scientific reform movement will come as a fulfil- 
ment of all true human aspirations for a solid base upon which to 
rest, yet it will be destructive to all formulated creeds, both reli- 
gious and secular. 

The true kernels will remain, but the shells will crumble 
away. Mankind will be justified, but their creeds and tenets will 
suffer loss. The Church of Science will be built upon a founda-~ 
tion quite the opposite to that of religion, that is, ecclesiasticism. 
It will be reared upon the indomitable rock of monism with truth 
for authority. The fundamental question, therefore, is, ‘‘ what is 
truth ?" The border-line between truth and error must be crossed ; 
a definite stand must be taken for the unification of the whole hu- 
man race; the authority of truth must prevail in order to bring 
about peace on earth and good-will among men. 


‘(WHAT IS TRUTH ?” 


To Pilate’s question, ‘‘ What is truth ?”’ 
There was no answer given. 

From then till now, to tind it out, 
Philosophers have striven, 

Yet in two words it can be told; 
When said, nought else remains, 

For every creed is swept away 
By the two words, God reigns. 


Philosophers have viewed mankind 
As free from Nature’s laws; 
Hence reason has been handicapped 
And held between the jaws 
Of mystical Antithesis, 
Where it would always stay, 
If evolution had not come 
To drive the spell away, 


And show us by induction true, 
Without a flaw or stain, 

That as forms can’t evolve themselves 
It’s clear that God must reign. 

With premise, then, that God does reign, 
’Tis an objective fact 

That every sect was born of Him 
To act and interact 


In evolution’s mighty stream, 
Till unity is found ; 

Based on the mighty power of God, 
The only truthful ground. 

Let all strife die, let peace be born; 
Let man not hate his brother, 

For God, the Power within, is Lord, 
There can't be any other. 


The atheists, agnostics, and unbelievers, so called, have their 
places in the onworking of intellectual evolution. Atheists pro- 
nounce against the superstition of anthropomorphism, agnostics 
teach presumptive dogmatists to be modest, and unbelievers show 
believers where they are mistaken. Where error abounds, all such 
critics are necessary. In keeping your columns open for all, you 
are doing a noble work, without which progress would be impossi- 
ble, so that if you lose some in theory you will gain in relative posi- 
tion. Truth does not fear criticism. Superstition must build a 
sectarian wall around it, it has no other defence, Again I say, 
there is no narrowness here. Joun Mappock. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Among the most attractive of Macmillan & Co.'s announce- 
ments is that of their ‘Illustrated Standard Novels,"—a series of 
reprints of famous English works of fiction. An introduction by 
a critic of acknowledged competence will be contributed to each, 
and all will be illustrated by prominent artists. The first volume 
contains Castle Rackrent and The Absentee by Maria Edgeworth. 


The latest number of the Wachrichten of the Royal Society of 
Sciences in Gottingen, Mathematico-physical Department, con- 
tains several articles of interest to physicists and mathematicians. 
J. R. Schiitz contributes ‘‘A Complete and General Solution of 
the Fundamental Problem of the Potential Theory” and ‘‘An Ex- 
tension of Maxwell's Law of the Distribution of Velocities, etc., 
from Hertz's Principle of the Straighest Path”; R. Dedekind gives 
an article ‘‘On the Foundations of the Ideal Theory,” and H. 
Burkhardt some remarks ‘‘On the Investigations Concerning the 
Foundations of Geometry.” The number is particularly rich, 
(Gottingen: Dieterich). We have also received in this department 
from Prof. H. Schubert of Hamburg two tracts on -dimensional 
space and on a new proposition in the theory of numbers. (Leip- 
sic: B. G. Teubner.) 


The Open Court Publishing Company has just issued a second 
edition of their authorised English translation of Th. Ribot’s Dis- 
eases of Personality, The translation of this edition has been re- 
vised throughout, and embodies all the additions and corrections 
made by the author in the latest (fourth) French edition of the 
work. All obtainable references have been verified, the numerous 
citations from English works have been recompared and given in 
the words of the originals, and an analytical index has been added 
which will greatly enhance the value of the book for students. 
Professor Ribot's works form delightful introductions to the study 
of psychology, while the concise style of the author and his lucid 
résumés will save the reader no end of time in becoming acquainted 
with the latest results of this broad field of research. (Pages, 164. 
Price: cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents.) 
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MR. BALFOUR’S ‘* FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.”’’ 
BY GEORGE M. MCCRIE, 

Ir 1s a remarkable coincidence that the two fore- 
most figures now in the arena of British politics—Mr. 
Gladstone, the Prime Minister of the past, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, the Prime Minister of the future— 
should, in the literary world, be simultaneously en- 
gaged in the self-same task—that of the defence of 
the Christian faith. Brought up in widely different 
schools, —the one, an Anglican High Churchman, the 
other a Scotch Presbyterian ; the one, versed in pa- 
tristic lore, a lover of traditionalism, and a keen sacer- 
dotalist ; the other, every inch a sturdy Protestant, 
but with a strong dash of that metaphysicism which 
no educated Scotsman ever wholly lacks—these men, 
otherwise so diverse in opinion, agree in rebuking so- 
called ‘‘Godless Science,” and in advocating a prac- 
tical reversion, on the part of the thinking world, to 
the faith once delivered to the saints. Singular, that 
two writers, starting from wholly opposite premises, 
should practically reach the same conclusion ;—more 
singular still, that men of such undoubted ability and 
sincerity, in the face of all the advance of modern 
thought, religious, scientific, and philosophic, should 
be found to, counsel a virtual submission of reason to 
authority! 

Yet such is the case. ~Mr. Gladstone’s closing 
years are to be devoted, we are told, to this supreme 
endeavor. Already, in his past controversy with Pro- 
fessor Huxley, as in a presently appearing article, in 
a popular American edition of the Scriptures, he has 
counselled what amounts to a practical retrogression 
in modern thought—a more or less literal adhesion to 
the Old and New Testament writings, as the only 
‘rule of faith and manners.” And now Mr. Balfour, 
similarly persuaded, takes the field somewhat after 
the fashion of Berkeley, and, with Berkeley’s own 
idealistic weapon, seeks to rout the forces of natural- 
ism, agnosticism, and scientific ‘‘Godlessness,” even 
as the worthy Bishop sought in his day and by a simi- 
-lar method, to dispose summarily of all deists, Hobb- 
ists, and infidels. In lifting the Excalibur of idealism, 
Mr. Balfour handles a trenchant blade, but it is a two- 
edged one, which turns every way. It will perhaps 
be found that, as in Berkeley’s case, the weapon he 


uses may turn against himself, destroying the self- 
same conclusion which it was invoked to defend. 

Mr. Balfour’s latest work, Zhe Foundations of Be- 
lief, is a suggestive and significant one, but it is nei- 
ther bracing nor stimulating. Indeed, the author’s 
tone throughout seems to us to be one of profound in- 
tellectual weariness. It is the confession of a more or 
less ignoble intellectual surrender; the Apologia of a 
lesser Newman, at the turning of the ways between 
reason and faith. It is noteworthy as the contribution 
of a brilliant essayist to the endless controversy be- 
tween ecclesiasticism and science, but its note is not 
a jubilant one—it is one which evidences a tired brain, 
a mind which flags before the supreme problems of 
life, and which is fain to hark back upon the affirma- 
tions of a creed outworn, as being, after all said and 
done, perhaps as good and true as any other. Such 
moods, born partly of weariness, partly of intellectual 
satiety, are not unfamiliar to even the bravest spirits 
among us. 
they pass away with the moment of mental, or bodily, 
languor which begot them. In Mr. Balfour’s case, the 
mood has become habitual, even chronic. In effect, 
what he says may be summed up in this inconsequent 
proposition : 


But in such cases they are transitory ;— 


‘*Since all we know is that nothing can’ be known, why not 
revert to the, at all events time-honored, belief in a Living and 
Personal Deity, as our Creator, Sustainer, and Eternal Home? 
Since such a belief is, to say the least, just as likely to be well 
founded as any other—since, indeed, the probability lies faintly 
in favor of such a hypothesis, as explaining many otherwise in- 
soluble life problems, why not entertain it ?”’ 

This shows a tone and a temper impatient and dis- 
satisfied with the slow and gradual, though assured, 
march of modern science, and eager to find the solid 
rock of certainty here and now beneath its feet, at 
whatever hazards. It is a tone and a temper, how- 
ever, which will fascinate many. Mr. Balfour’s Gos- 
pel is just the one to suit those who are too indolent 
and careless to search personally for the truth which 
makes free. It will help to pacify the timid religion- 
ist, zealous for the infallibility of the Biblical testi- 
mony, and trembling for the Ark of God. It will be 

1 The Foundations of Belief; Being Notes Introductory to the Study of The- 


ology. By the Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 
mans, 1895. Price, 12s 6d, 


London: Long- 
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popular—such orthodox utterances of famous men al- 
ways are. But for all that it has not the ring of hon- 
est conviction in it; there is nothing of serious pur- 
pose or of strenuous endeavor in its half-hearted 
pleading—nothing of nobility, nothing of truth! 

At the very outset this modern Defender of the 
Faith makes some notable slips. His book is mainly 
an arraignment of what he calls ‘‘naturalism.”” The 
first part of the volume consists of chapters on Natu- 
ralism and Ethics, Naturalism and A¢sthetics, and Nat- 
What, then, it may be asked, 
is ‘‘naturalism’’? Naturalism, in Mr. Balfour’s sense, 
is the persuasion that we know phenomena, and the 
laws governing them, but nothing more. But, as 
Professor Huxley well remarks, in the first part of his 
criticism of the volume in the WVineteenth Century: 
‘«Mr. Balfour appears to restrict the term ‘phenom- 
ena’ to those which constitute the subject-matter of 
the natural sciences, mental states not being reckoned 
among them,’’—i. e. the province of psychology, and 
hence of consciousness. The attack is really made 
against agnosticism ; ‘‘and agnosticism,’”’ continues 
Professor Huxley, ‘‘has not necessarily anything to 
do with naturalism, properly so called.”’ Moreover, 
‘«Tf the ‘natural science’ of Mr. Balfour is unlike any- 
thing known to men of science, it follows that the 
view of ‘naturalism’ founded upon it, and the concep- 
tion of empiricism and agnosticism, which are counted 
among the forms of naturalism, are equally non-exis- 
tent,’’+ 

As a consequence of this grave initial blunder, Mr. 
Balfour does not fight all along the line of the Chris- 
tian defences... His apologetic is really powerless 
against those systems of modern thought which take 
their stand on the newest results in the fields of phys- 
ics, psychology, and philosophy, and which erect 
thereon a consistent and reasoned belief as to man’s 
place and purpose in the economy of the universe, his 
evolution from primordial elements, and his necessary 
immortality, in conformity with the laws of heredity 
and of the conservation of matter and energy. All 
this Mr. Balfour evades. ‘‘Godless science,’’ with 
him, is the foe to be vanquished, and he can descry 
none other in the field. Believers in [material] phe- 
nomena solely, and agnostic as regards everything 
else, have their moral sentiments naturally depraved. 
Hence the following passages zxfer alia : 


uralism and Reason. 


‘Kant, as we all know, compared the moral law to the starry 
heavens, and found them both sublime. It would, on the natural- 
istic hypothesis, be more appropriate to compare it to the protec. 
tive blotches on the beetle’s back, and to find them both ingeni- 
ous. 

“If naturalism be true—or rather, if it be the whole truth— 


1 Nineteenth Century, March, 1895. In the April number Professor Hux. 
ley does not continue his criticism, It will probably be resumed in the follow- 
ing issue, 
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is morality but a bare catalogue of utilitarian precepts, beauty but 
the chance occasion of a passing pleasure, reason but the dim pas- 
sage from one set of unthinking habits to another? All that gives 
dignity to life, all that gives value to effort, shrinks and fades un- 
der the pitiless glare of a creed like this; and even curiosity, the 
hardiest among the nobler passions of the soul, must languish un- 
der the conviction, that, neither for this generation nor for any 
that shall come after it, neither in this life nor in another, will the 
tie be wholly loosened by which reason, not less than appetite, is 
held in hereditary bondage to the service of our material needs.” 

Reason, Mr. Balfour maintains, is very much over- 
estimated. All the important things of life are done 
without its aid. The subordinate part which it plays 
in the conduct of life is, however, more fully dwelt 
upon under the heading of the province of authority. 
Lastly, under this section, the morality of naturalism 
[by which we presume the writer to mean agnosti- 
cism] is parasitic in character. Illustrating his mean- 
ing by speaking of the parasite which lives, and can 
live only, within the bodies of more highly organised 
animals, he adds: 

‘So it is with those persons who claim to show, by their ex- 
ample, that naturalism is practically consistent with the mainte- 
nance of ethical ideals with which naturalism has no natural affin- 
ity. Their spiritual life is parasitic; it is sheltered by convictions 
which belong, not to them, but to the society of which they form 
a part; it is nourished by processes in which they take no share. 
And when these convictions decay, and these processes come to 
an end, the alien life which they have maintained can scarce be 
expected to outlast them.” 

All that need be said regarding this illustration is 
that it is not in the best of taste, that it is not, by any 
means, original, and that it conveys a truism, it being 
an accepted fact Christianity has invariably claimed a 
monopoly of all the virtues. 


SOME REASONS FOR BELIEF. 


Such is the title of the second part of the volume. 
After what has just been said in depreciation of the 
functions of reason, it seems a little odd to appeal to 
the reasoning faculty as having any share in the deci- 
sion of the question. 

Scientific data are assailed with the weapons of 
idealism, with the view of showing that of all things 
the testimony of the senses is the least reliable, as 
being prone to error. Science itself contradicts the 
popular view, ex. gr. that a-green tree is standing in 
the next field, by its own explanation of the complex 
series of facts which such an impression really repre- 
sents. The ‘‘red”’ is not in the rose, it is a sensation 
produced in ourselves, and so on. Hence, he says— . 
speaking of naturalism : 

‘‘We can hardly avoid being struck by the incongruity of a 
scheme of belief whose premises are wholly derived from wit- 
nesses admittedly untrustworthy, yet which is unable to supply 
any criterion, other than the evidence of these witnesses them- 


selves, by which the character of their evidence can in any given 
case be determined,” @ 


Saree Ot Ns COURT, 


This statement is a singular distortion of admitted 
physical and psychological facts. It shows to what 
straits Mr. Balfour is put in order to reduce reasoned 
scientific conclusions to a minimum. Solely on the 
ground that physical phenomena have often a surface 
appearance at variance with their scientifically ascer- 
tained reality, the testimony of the senses is denounced 
as ‘‘untrustworthy”! Why, one would think that the 
self-same senses have played their part in the correct 
interpretation—the required scientific correction—of 
the surface appearance! It would be quite as logical 
for our author to argue that the ‘‘rising ”’ and ‘set- 
ting” of the sun is an erroneous and thoroughly mis- 
leading conclusion. Yet are we not content to speak 
of the sun as doing so, supplying, if need be, mentally, 
the correct explanation of the phenomenon which sci- 
ence teaches? In the same way science instructs us 
regarding the true rationale of the appearance of the 
green tree in the field: only, as Clifford somewhere 
says, ‘‘ we cannot be pedantic all day,” so we are con- 
tent to use the ordinary phrase and to assert that the 
tree, in all its greenness and other qualities, ‘exists 
where we see it. So it does, for all practical purposes. 
There is nothing definitely ‘‘erroneous”’ in such a 
judgment. Being, however, not a single judgment, 
but rather a synthesis of many interdependent judg- 
ments, it is capable of analysis, that is all. 

Mr. Balfour, however, presses the point still fur- 
ther, he says: 


‘Anything which would distribute szmz/ar green rays on the 
retina of my eyes, in the same pattern as that produced by the 
tree, or anything which would produce a /7#e irritation of the optic 
nerve, or /ke modification of the cerebral tissues, would produce 
an impression of a tree quite indistinguishable from the original 
impression, but it would be wholly incorrect.” 


This would be an ingenious argument, if it were 
not an erroneous one! The catch lies in the words 
which we italicise in the above extract. Expressions 
such as similar, like, the same as, etc., ought always 
to be employed with the utmost care in argument, and 
with a precise understanding arrived at, as to the 
sense in which they are so used. If by ‘‘similar,”’ in 
the above quotation, Mr. Balfour means zdentica/, and 
by ‘‘like,” ¢he same as, then assuredly his argument is 
faulty. For the self-same retinal image, optic nerve 
irritation, and changes in cerebral tissue would, if re- 
peated, only produce the self-same impression which 
would not be ‘‘incorrect,” but wholly accurate—in 
other words, would represent the self-same tree! All 
the elements which go to form the perceptual synthe- 
sis which we cognise as a green tree being present 
once more, the original synthesis would again exist 
necessarily. If, on the other hand, by the words ‘‘sim- 
ilar” and ‘‘like” in the above extract is meant only 
something approaching to, or very nearly the same as, 
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then the impression generated would not be that of 
the tree as formerly viewed, and accordingly it would 
not be “‘indistinguishable,’’ but, on the contrary, quite 
distinguishable ‘‘from the original impression.” In 
either case, Mr. Balfour’s argument falls. 


SOME CAUSES OF BELIEF. 


Under this heading, which comprises Part III of 
the volume, we have a systematic exaltation of author- 
ity at the expense of reason. Authority, with Mr. Bal- 
four, stands for that grasp of non-rational causes, 
moral, social, and educational, which produces its re- 
sults by psychic processes, other than reason. There 
are many instances in point. But the objection here 
is, that, in many cases—the great majority of cases, 
indeed—in which we act without fully reasoning out 
the conclusions arrived at, reasoning though behind 
the scenes is nevertheless the virtually controlling 
power. I find a summons from a coroner on my table, 
commanding my presence, in the capacity of a jury- 
fan, at a certain place and date. I instinctively obey 
the summons, postponing all other engagements in 
order to do so. But do I act, in such a case, from a 
blind submission to the coroner’s authority, as Mr. 
Balfour would have it? Not at all. My sense of the 
imperative nature of the summons is made up, in the 
last recess, of various previously reasoned-out convic- 
tions: ex. gr., the power of the coroner to summon 
me; my duty to the State, and asa citizen; my knowl- 
edge of the penalty for non-attendance, and that I 
have no valid ground on which to be exempted from 
serving. All this is a very different matter from blind 
acquiescence. It is a perfectly reasoned-out process, 
even though I may not repeat the several steps of it. 
At the last moment, I may elect not to serve, and to 
pay the fine for non-attendance, a stronger motive 
having meanwhile predominated. Nine-tenths of our 
daily duties are similarly actuated by previously rea- 
soned-out convictions, and such convictions, so stere- 
otyped as to become almost instinctive, really give 
evidence, not of automatism, or of submission to 
authority, but ef reason zx excelsis. 

Instead of authority ruling, as Mr. Balfour puts it, 
in the provinces of ethics and politics, science and so- 
cial life, we would substitute a complex process of 
what might be called addreviated reasoning. No man 
dreams of questioning a scientific premise laid down 
by an eminent savant, on the ground that the experi- 
ment has not been verified by himself. It is on the 
ground of the standing of the savant that it is taken 
for granted that his experiment has been genuinely 
tested. Such a one, we know, would not, for the sake 
of his own reputation alone, hazard a deception. By 
a process of reasoning identical with or akin to this, 
we, accordingly, accept his statement on trust. Should 
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the standing, or dona fides, of the scientific man be 
thereafter seriously impugned, we distrust his after- 
results—nay, may reject them wholly. All through, 
the balance of reason continually weighs the fro. and 
con. Blind submission to authority, on the other hand, 
believes the impossible, the incredible, even like Ter- 
tullian, believes in it ‘‘because it is impossible’’! 
Thus taking statements on trust, after deliberation, is 
like the system of credit in business. Legitimately 
safe-guarded, it is indispensable in the interests of 
progress and expansion. We accept many things, on 
the testimony of those whom we judge to be reliable, 
which we have neither the time, nor the opportunity, 
to verify for ourselves. Mr. Balfour, however, slumps 
all these cases under one heading—that of authority. 
According to this criterion, the use of a table of loga- 
rithms would be a submission of our reason to the 
authority of the compiler! 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PROVISIONAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Here are Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ three or four broad prin- 
ciples which emerge from the discussion at this stage.” 
We append a brief comment on each: 

1. ‘‘It seems beyond all question that any system which, with 
our present knowledge, and it may be, our existing faculties, we 
are able to construct, must suffer from obscurities, from defects 
of proof, and from incoherencies, Narrow it down to bare sci- 
ence—and no one has seriously proposed to reduce it farther— 
you will still find all three, and in plenty.” 

This is simply an assertion, denied by nobody, of 
the necessary limitations of present-day human knowl- 
edge. But the same human knowledge is hourly in- 
creasing ! 

2. ‘*No unification of belief, of the slightest theological value, 
can take place on a purely scientific basis—on a basis, I mean, of 
induction from particular experiences, whether ‘external’ or ‘ in- 
ternal.’ ” 

The expression ‘‘theological value” is puzzling. 
What does Mr. Balfour mean by it? Is it that what is 
theologically true may be inaccurate scientifically ? 

3. ‘‘No philosophy, or theory of knowledge (epistemology), 
can be satisfactory which does not find room within it for the 
quite obvious, but not sufficiently considered, fact that, so far as 
empirical science can tell us anything about the matter, most of 
the proximate causes of belief, and all its ultimate causes, are non- 
rational in their character.” 

The ‘‘ proximate causes” of belief are guaranteed 
to us by the testimony of consciousness itself, which, 
so far from being ‘‘non-rational,” is the only source of 
knowledge which we possess. The ‘‘ ultimate causes,” 
again, though hypothetical in character, such as ether, 
atom, vibration, undulation, etc., are far from being 
non-rational, on that account. They are hypotheses 
which coincide with the rest of our natural knowledge, 
and are therefore to be accepted as working hypothe- 
ses until disproved or displaced, 
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4. ‘‘No unification of beliefs can be practically adequate 
which does not include ethical beliefs as well as scientific [sic !] 
ones; nor which refuses to count among ethical beliefs, not merely 
those which have reference to moral commands, but those, also, 
which make possible moral sentiments, ideals, and aspirations, 
and which satisfy our ethical needs. Any system, which when 
worked out to its legitimate issues, fails to effect this object, can 
afford no permanent habitation for the spirit of man.” 

Moral sentiments, ideals, and aspirations are all 
capable of scientific embodiment in a scientific reli- 
gion, having the moral as well as the physical needs 
of man fully in view. 

All this contention, however, on Mr. Balfour’s part, 
leads up to his pet theory that every need of man is 
bound to receive its ‘‘satisfaction’”’ in the universal 
plan. Starting from the scientist’s need to postulate 
the ideas of heat, matter, motion, etc., he insists that 
it is equally legitimate, when working in a region not 
less real to postulate the existence of a real authority 
operating in the affairs of the universe—in other 
words, the existence of a final cause, a rational author! 

He says: 

‘‘Compare, for example, the central truth of theology — 
‘ There is a God’—with one of the fundamental presuppositions 
of science (itself a generalised statement of what is given in ordi- 
nary judgments of perception), ‘There is an independent material 
world.’ I am myself disposed to doubt whether so good a case 
can be made out for accepting the second of these propositions, as 
can be made out for accepting the first. . . . Consider, for exam- 
ple, this question, ‘What is a material thing?’ Nothing can be 
plainer till you consider it ; nothing can be obscurer when you do.”’ 

Now, most persons would think that although the 
idea of that objective something which we call ‘¢a ma- 
terial thing,” while strictly and scientifically definable, 
leads, in the last analysis, to not a little ambiguity, the 
idea of God stands on a somewhat different footing. 
The latter is not given to us in the form of a percept. 
It is not ours, conceptually, in the sense of a re-cog- 
nised percept, it is wholly, and solely, a complex and 
variable product of the imagination which 


“ Bodies forth the shape of things unknown.” 


It is an idea which fills no place, and bears no share, 
in our conception of the universe, save that indefinite, 
and wholly visionary, one of Causa Causarum. A crav- 
ing, a need exists,-persists Mr. Balfour, for the action 
of a rational author in the universe. Therefore, the 
hypothesis that such a being exists is allowable, in- 
deed imperative. In this light, the craving, or need, 
would be the measure or standard, according to which 
the existence of God, as infinite cause, may be affirmed 
—or, it might be added, denied, seeing that, in many 
ancient faith-systems, no such craving exists. Again, 
if the craving be an index of a necessary satisfaction 
awaiting or meeting it, it is clear that the ‘‘ satisfac- 
tion’’ must bear some natural relationship to the crav- 
ing—must, as it were, be modelled to suit it—in order 


to be any satisfaction at all. But men’s conceptions — 
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of, and cravings after, the theistic have been as mul- 
titudinous as the subjects of these experiences. God, 
therefore, would not be the One, but the Many, in the 
sense of the infinitely varying, Instead of man being 
made in God’s own image, God would be, literally, 
made after the fashion, whim, or fancy, of each indi- 
vidual man. The criterion is wholly unallowable. 
Given a craving for personal, individual immortality. 
Does this alone guarantee such an existence beyond 


the grave and fate of death? And if not, why not? 


THE CHRISTIAN CREED. 


The surprise of the informed and thoughtful reader 
will be considerable on finding that Mr. Balfour, on 
the strength of premises so scanty as those already 
mentioned, boldly makes a sa/to morta/e, at this stage, 
from his hypothetical Causa Causarum to the deity of 
Christianity! It is true, that he does not, at first, 
identify the two—speaking, as he does, of the inspira- 
tion of the ‘‘one reality,” in broad and general terms. 
But he soon becomes more definitely anthropomorphic 
in his theism. ‘‘The evidences of God’s material 
power,” he says, ‘‘lie about us on every side.” But 
‘the evidences of His moral interest have to be anx- 
iously extracted, grain by grain, through the specula- 
tive analysis of our moral nature.”” As, however, man- 
kind are not given to speculative analysis, ‘‘I know 
not,” he says, how this end [the grasping of this tran- 
scendent truth] ‘‘could be more completely attained 
than by the Christian doctrine of the incarnation.” 

This is, indeed, a transition for which the logical 
reader is scarcely prepared, on such short notice. 
The /zatus in question has not escaped the notice of 
his reviewers, even of those otherwise favorably dis- 
posed towards his views. One of these writes as fol- 
lows on this point : 

‘The world, says Mr. Balfour, is an absurdity without crea- 
tion and guidance. Very well, infer creation and guidance. More 
than this, we have no authority to claim. And then, in a moment, 
we suddenly come upon Mr. Balfour speaking of ‘a living God’! 
Who is hypostatising the abstract now? .. . God, by the hypothe- 
sis, isa causative and a guiding principle, and there is no possible 
right to attribute one shred more of meaning to the conception 
than what is supplied by the method of its deduction. Is it need- 
ful to discuss the value of this result? Such a God is worthless 
and unmeaning: the result is as jejune as the process is illegiti- 
mate.” } 


To all of which we very heartily say Amen ! 

We may admire Mr. Balfour’s adroitness, his wealth 
of illustration, and brilliant style, but we cannot say 
that we admire, or agree with, his logic. His final 
conclusions are not contained in the premises with 
which he starts. Even his orthodox friends despair 
of his methods. 


1 Mr. Balfour's Philosophy. By G, W. Steeyens, in the New Review for 
March, 
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Personally, we do not believe that the volume will 
bring satisfaction of mind to any earnest and unpreju- 
diced seeker after truth. It will, rather, serve to repel 
those who might otherwise be attracted to Christian- 
ity, by its forced assumptions and question-begging 
arguments. On the other hand, he must be a faint- 
hearted believer who is in any way strengthened in 
the faith by its perusal. A demonstration, which, at 
its best, only reaches the idea of a possible guiding 
and sustaining fower in the universe, and, that issue 
hypothetically established, jumps at once to the fur- 
ther conclusion that this ‘‘power’” is no other than 
the deity revealed in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, may command the assent of the unthink- 
ing, but will be powerless to convince any one else. 

One of our author’s most indulgent critics, Mr. W. 
T. Stead,! remarks that Mr. Balfour employs the 
method of David Hume to support the conclusions of 
John Knox. We can only speculate what Mr. Bal- 
four’s illustrious compatriots would have thought of 
the result. 


EDUCATION. 


BY THOS, C, LAWS. 


Ir seEMS to be forgotten in most discussions upon 
educational questions that the person to be educated 
is at least of equal importance to the knowledge to be 
imparted. In all education, whether it be literary or 
scientific, moral or esthetic, general or technical, our 
first inquiry should always be, what sort of pupil is 
the one to be trained? For the differences between 
pupils are not less great than those between the vari- 
ous forms of knowledge which we are in the habit of 
teaching. Much money might have been saved, many 
tempers might not have been soured, many blows 
might have been spared, had we been content or cap- 
able—for incapacity is at the bottom of much of our 
inattention—to see to what kind of study our charge 
was adapted. It is true alike of adults and children 
that our educational systems will be worthless until 
we have learned the value of J. S. Mill’s sarcastic 
remark, that education is a machine for making people 
think alike, and acknowledge that liberty in education 
has a value as great as in politics and theology. A 
musical training to one who has no ‘‘ear”’ for music 
is absurd upon the face of it, and when, as too fre- 
quently happens in the case of children, that training 
is made strictly compulsory, and shirking it is severely 
punished, that absurdity becomes a matter of cruelty. 
Not only is the child compelled to try to make himself 
competent in a study in which he can never become 
competent, but there is laid before him a great temp- 
tation to come to look upon all education as a nuisance 
and a waste of time, and, smarting under a punish- 
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ment given for ‘‘ faults” which are not wholly his, but 
which have been inherited by him from his parents, to 
react against his training to an extent which no amount 
of compulsion will ever overcome and to associate 
obedience and filial respect with pain and punishment 
and wrongs committed against himself. It may be 
said generally that wherever a person is really capable 
of taking any sufficient and satisfactory interest in a 
subject, he will do so spontaneously and without coer- 
cion or extraneous prompting. It should be, there- 
fore, one of the most important duties of parents and 
guardians to study carefully those committed to their 
charge, and to make education a rational continuation 
of the work which nature herself has begun. Indi- 
viduality, diversity of thought and feeling, of senti- 
ment and research, is one of the greatest charms of 
social life, and a necessity for the right appreciation 
of the many-sided universe in which we have our being. 
Civilised life is so complex, its divisions so numerous, 
the facts included therein of such vast number and 
variety, that no one person can expect to fill all posi- 
tions, nor to master all the available facts. It should 
be the duty of the true educationalist to watch care- 
fully the unfoldings of each human mind, and to do 
somewhat towards helping its possessor to take his 
appointed place in the universe into which he has been 
born. 

Not that I for one moment encourage the creation 
of a nation of specialists. In most matters it may 
justly be said that the specialist sees but one side of a 
question—his own—and that he judges all questions 
by his own particular art or science. But what I do 
intend to imply is that as no two persons are born into 
the world equally gifted in body and mind, we should 
endeavor, in our systems of education, to temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. Greater play should be al- 
lowed to spontaneity on the part of the pupil, compul- 
sion as far as possible should be avoided, and far less 
punishment should be meted out to children because 
they fail to come up to a given standard in a given 
subject. Every man is not a born linguist, nor a born 
scientist, a mathematician, a musician, nor an artist, 
but where such gifts exhibit themselves, they should 
be fostered, trained in the way that they should go, 
developed in such wise that they may be of the great- 
est value to the individual when he will have to earn 
his own living, fill a certain position in society, and 
exercise definite functions in the state. To one who 
has no taste for languages it will be mere waste time 
to teach the varying intricacies of the French irregular 
verbs, for the little he learns of them he will speedily 
forget. He will not travel abroad, save with person- 
ally conducted parties ; will prefer home trade to for- 
eign, or if otherwise, will find at a sufficiently small 
cost, in all our great commercial cities, professional 
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translators and corresponding clerks ready to make up 
for his shortcomings. To such a one the literature of 
his own country is sufficiently vast and excellent to 
occupy all his attention, while most foreign works of 
any note are procurable in his own language, in trans- 
lations which usually represent the original with a fair 
amount of accuracy. And he who has the gift of 
tongues will find opportunities for displaying it, even 
though his parents, as too frequently happens, should 
so far have ignored his talents and his predilections 
as to have started him in a course utterly unsuited to 
his capacities. 

Nevertheless, while these talents should be discov- 
ered and trained, it is necessary to give a general 
knowledge to every individual, and this knowledge 
should be such as will be of the greatest value to him 
in after life, whether destined for profit, for citizen- 
ship, or for recreation and pleasure. Although it can- 
not be said that knowledge in itself is a benefit to any- 
one, yet it becomes advantageous when it can be put 
to a good purpose, either for the well-being of the in- 
dividual or of society at large. All education is di- 
rected either towards physical, mental, or moral dis- 
And here let it 
be said that physical education is as truly a part of a 
sound education as is the learning of facts, or the dis- 
cipline of the mind. When we reflect that the object 
of life is to live, and to live as long and as happily as 
may be with the least possible trouble to, or inter- 
ference with or by those around us, we shall see at 
once the value of a good physical training. For on 
the health of the body depends the well-being of the 
mind. To discipline our minds, too, is a lesson which 
most of us need to learn. How few, indeed, do we 
see capable of arguing a disputed point without call- 
ing up memories of Smithfield and the Tower. Con- 
troversialists, whose sole object should be the search 
for the truth, are ever eager for victory, and it is not 
upon rare occasions that their zeal overcomes their 
discretion. Moreover, we must remember that the 
next generation depends for its whole being upon this, 
and that unless we learn to discipline aright our own 
minds we shall find it no easy task to understand those 
of another generation and to train them right. But, 
undoubtedly, the most important form of discipline is 
moral training. And this is precisely the most diffi- 
cult to give. Children have been variously likened to 
savages and young criminals, of whose natures they 
largely partake, and how many children are there who 
have to repeat the complaint of David Holst in Jonas 
Lie’s celebrated novel Den Fremsynte, that ‘father 
was a hard man, who far too little could understand 
children”? Much will doubtless be improved in the 
future by the alienological study of the evolution of 
the mind, and the contouring of its various functions 


cipline, or the accumulation of facts. 
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in its different stages of development. But we must 
not forget that for the imparting of moral discipline 
there is necessary not only the reasoning faculty, but 
also a wide sympathy, an implacable evenness of tem- 
per, and an intimate knowledge of child-nature. Lit- 
tle service is done by imparting this form of education 
in the shape of aphorisms and injunctions, but as far 
as possible every infringement of a moral rule should 
bring about its natural punishment. The child who 
dawdles when his parent or nurse is prepared to take 
him for a walk should be left behind. Instead of lec- 
turing a child at length for wasting his money, further 
gifts should be suspended for a season. To Luther 
the mind of the child resembled a sheet of white pa- 
per, upon which one can write what one chooses. On 
the contrary, it might rather be likened to a piece of 
newspaper, or a sheet upon which much has already 
been written, which must be effaced. Lying, cruelty, 
and vanity are far more common among children than 
among normal adults. Their impulsiveness is as a 
rule greater, and their power of distinguishing right 
from wrong less, and it is usually limited to the differ- 
ence between parental pleasure and displeasure, more 
particularly if the child receive practical evidences 
thereof. It should, therefore, be the duty of those 
upon whom the duty of training the rising generation 
falls, to do their utmost to create or evolve a con- 
science, and that one of the highest rectitude. To 
effect this it is necessary that right doing should be so 
enforced that it becomes, as it were, part of the con- 
stitution of the child, so that moral acts may be per- 
formed by habit or reflex action, spontaneously, in- 
stantaneously, and automatically, while the diffi- 
culty of doing immoral ones is made correspondingly 
greater. 

Of knowledge other than of a purely disciplinary 
character it may be said that it should be primarily 
directed towards making the child his own observer, 
investigator, and thinker upon matters which require 
thought and research. He should be taught never to 
rely upon work done by others, which can be equally 
done by himself. He should not take statements upon 
trust, but should prove them for himself. It is better 
for him to work out the interest on a sum of money at 
a given percentage than to find it in an interest-table. 
In learning languages he should not be permitted to 
use the dictionary except when absolutely necessary. 
Such training should be given for the most part by 
ear, and as part of his daily life. If he be of scientific 
tastes he should be taught to make his own electric 
batteries, his own cameras, and his own collections, 
to mount his own objects, and he might be worse em- 
ployed than in binding his own books. Few things 
can be worse combated than habits of chronic lazi- 
ness, acquired by too great dependence upon others, 
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and leading ultimately to mischief, unruliness, and 
perhaps even crime. 

It is the opinion of some that a scientific education 
should be paramount, and that little attention should 
be paid to literature and the arts. That such is not 
the theory put forward here scarcely needs emphasis- 
ing. As moral training, many of our great literary 
works can scarcely be excelled, and their lessons are 
taught in an English which has become classic, and in 
a style which has won the admiration of all lovers of 
our native tongue. Why, indeed, should we boycott 
old Sir Roger de Coverley because Vauxhall Gardens 
were not lit with the electric light, or sneer at the rug- 
ged prophet of Chelsea, because his economics were 
sometimes unsound? Nor must we forget that many 
men have united literature and science. We may re- 
call the names of Bacon and Goethe, Flammarion and 
Lewes, and few men have done so much to advance 
the English language in all its manly force and vigor 
as Professor Huxley and the late Professor Tyndall. 
There seems to me no adequate reason why the two 
forms of learning should not be associated together. For 
exactitude of observation and impartiality of thought, 
a scientific training is almost a necessity, whereas for 
extension of sympathy, for keeping alive the senti- 
mental, esthetic, and altruistic feelings, science must 
yield place to literature. The statistician might furnish 
us with a complete list of all the killed and wounded, 
the thefts, rogueries, and blunders of any great war 
summed up with exactitude in dollars and cents, yet 
he would fail to excite our detestation of the ‘‘ human 
beast’? as a man of war to anything like the same de- 
gree as Zola by his novel Za Deéddcle, or Vassilovitch 
by a few strokes of his brush. There is always, no 
doubt, a danger that a literary education may degen- 
erate into mere book-learning. A member of a cer- 
tain university once told me that there the Latin and 
Greek languages were not learned that the students 
might read their literatures. The theoretical rules of 
grammar were simply taught over and over again, and 
upon them the degrees were practically obtained. On 
the other hand, a purely scientific education tends to 
produce callousness and to lead to the conclusion that 
every problem in nature is to be solved by the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the dissecting-knife, or the pro- 
cess of electrolysis. The combination of the two, 
however, should unite the advantages of both, and 
neutralise their disadvantages. 

When I speak of literary education, I mean more 
especially the acquisition of a knowledge of the litera- 
tures of to-day. The Roman, Hellenic, and Hebrew 
literatures may be interesting to some, but neither 
they nor the languages in which they are written, are 
of utility to the many. One may, therefore, safely 
leave them to the consideration of specialists, and fill 
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up their places in modern education by such languages 
as French, German, and Italian, to which may be 
added, for commercial and political purposes, Span- 
ish, Russian, and Japanese. 
is advisable to teach a dead language through its 
nearest living representative, to lead the student in a 
natural way from one in which all things are familiar, 
gradually back into another in which everything is un- 
familiar. Modern Italian and the old Italian literature 
are the best stepping-stones to Latin, just as Saxon 
can be most easily learned by one who is conversant 
not only with modern English and German, but also 
with Middle English literature, to which may with ad- 
vantage be added the existing dialects of Yorkshire 
and Somerset. It must always be borne in mind that 
a dead language differs essentially from a living one 
in a most important point, that, whereas the modern 
can and should be taught mainly by the ear, the an- 
cient can be taught only by its literature. And this 
introduces us to another reason for combining litera- 
ture with science. Science is learned chiefly by the 
eye. A scientific training is pre-eminently a training 
in accurate ocular observation. A literary education 
is imparted largely by the tongue and ear, and thus 
helps to train into correct use and into rapidity and 
accuracy of observation other organs with which the 
imparting of science has little concern. From the 
thesis laid down in the opening paragraphs and from 
what has since been said, it is evident that the rela- 
tive value of an educational system depends little or 
not at all upon the examinations which may be passed 
under it, but rather upon the more adequate play 
which it gives to all the senses and to all the functions 
of the mind. Under the current system the senses 
are represented by sight alone, and the mental facul- 
ties by an overtaxed memory. 


In any case, however, it 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Ernst Schréder of Karlsruhe, publishes in the AZathematische 
Annalen an abstruse ote on the Algebra of the Binary Relative 
(Leipsic: B. G. Teubner). 


The Sunset Club of Chicago, an institution organised several 
years ago ‘‘to foster rational good fellowship and tolerant discus- 
sion among business men of all classes,’’ has just published its 
Year Book for 1893-1894. The Year Book contains full reports of 
the fortnightly meetings and discussions, addresses, etc., and con- 
stitutes upon the whole an entertaining volume, from which much 
information regarding burning questions of the day may be drawn. 


The Anthropological Society of Washington publishes, under 
the title of Zhe Earth the Home of Man a part of a very inter- 
esting course of lectures prepared for them by Mr. W. G. McGee. 
Mr. McGee has summarised in a pleasant form, not unmingled 
with new ideas and a suggestive mode of interpretation, the main 
results of anthropological research as affecting our physical and 
intellectual status. The little pamphlet will well repay reading. 
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We have also received, as extracts from the Proceedings of the 
Rochester Academy of Science Vol. 2, two little tracts by Dr. M. 
A. Veeder of Lyons, N. Y., one of which treats of the difficult 
problem of thunderstorms as connected with auroras, where the 
author finds that auroras and their attendant magnetic storms oc- 
cur when spots or faculz, or both, are at the sun’s eastern limb, 
and near the plane of the earth’s orbit ; and the second of solar 
electrical energy, which the author contends is not transmitted by 
radiation, but is to be explained by principles of conduction as 
they appear under the conditions existing in interplanetary space. 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. 


By ily RIBOG 


Professor of Comparative Psychology in the College of France, 


Second Authorised Edition of the Translation, Revised After the 
New French Edition. Thoroughly Indexed. Pages, 163. 
Price, Cloth, 75 Cents; Paper, 25 Cents. 


“A remarkable study.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 
“Well and attractively written.’’"—Screntific American. 


“Should be in the hands of every student of psychology.’’—Vessiah's 
Herald, Boston, 


‘“Of the greatest importance and of special worth at this time, when new 
methods of studying the mind are so rapidly coming into vogue. One of the 
most important contributions to experimental psychology.’’—Educational Cou- 
rant, Louisville, Ky. 

“ Ribot is a profound student of the subject of individuality and personal- 
ity, and his conclusions as to the influence of organic disorders upon the mind 
are as interestingly set forth as anything can be in that complex field of ob- 
servation.’’—The Weekly Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘Throws a vast amount of light upon some very important conceptions of 
consciousness and individuality as they are held by the advanced school of 
workers in experimental psychology.’’—Revrew of Reviews. 


“One of the best of Ribot’s works, and one moreover that should be in the 
library of every physician who is at all interested in psychology and the study 
of nervous diseases. Though intended for the lay reader, in its scope it 
touches many points that are decidedly medical in character.’'—Medical Age, 
Detroit. 
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THE REACTION AGAINST THE PROPHETS. 
BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL. 

Ir was Hosea who first perceived that the tradi- 
tional system of worship which in his eyes was fla- 
grant paganism, constituted the real cancer that was 
eating the life of Israel. Isaiah shared his view, and, 
being of a practical nature, acted upon it. The 
prophecy of Israel openly and hostilely attacks the 
religion of the people and endeavors to mould it ac- 
cording to the prophetic ideal. That was no easy 
task and had, in the nature of the case, to meet with 
a bitter and fanatical opposition. We men of modern 
days can scarcely appreciate what religion means to 
a primitive people, how it governs and enters into all 
their relations and becomes the pulse and motive 
power of their whole life. On the other hand, the 
power of custom in religion cannot be too highly 
rated. Tradition is considered sacred because it is 
tradition. The heart clings to it. The solemn mo- 
ments of life are inseparably bound up with it, and 
every alteration of it appears as blasphemy, as an in- 
sult to God. 

And now let us consider the feelings of the people 
of Judah towards the reforms proposed and inaugur- 
ated by Isaiah. The ancient and honored relics, 
which could be traced back to the Patriarchs and to 
Moses, before which David had knelt, which from 
time immemorial had been to every Israelite the most 
sacred and beloved objects on earth, should now of a 
sudden, to quote Isaiah, be considered as filth to be 
cast to moles and bats, because a few fanatics in 
Jerusalem did not find them to their taste! Now in- 
deed, if the new God whom the prophets preached 
(for thus he must have appeared to the people) had 
only been more powerful than the older, whom their 
fathers had worshipped, if things had only gone on 
better—well and good. But there was no trace of 
this. 

So long as we were confined solely to the Old Tes- 
tament for our knowledge of Jewish history, it was 
supposed naturally enough that with the futile attack 
on Jerusalem in the year 701 the Assyrian domination 
in Judah was broken for all time, and that Judah had 
again become free. But that is not the case. Asa 
matter of fact the Assyrian power only attained to the 


zenith of its glory under the two successors of Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon and Asurbanipal. It is true 
that Sennacherib did not again enter Palestine, as he 
had enough to do in the neighborhood of his own 
capital, and it may be that for a short time a certain 
respite was gained. But Israel remained as before 
an Assyrian province, and Judah as before the vassal 
of the Assyrian monarch, having yearly to send a trib- 
ute to Nineveh. 
more and more oppressive. 


In fact, the Assyrian rule became 
Esarhaddon had laid the 
keystone in the Assyrian domination of the world by 
his conquest of Egypt. Thrice in rapid succession 
had the Assyrian army forced its way to Thebes, and 
Assyrian viceroys governed Egypt as an Assyrian 
province. Asurbanipal had also fought in Egypt, in 
Arabia, and Syria, and we can easily understand that 
in all these attacks Judea, the natural sallying-port 
from Asia into Africa, and the natural point of union 
between Syria and Egypt, was sucked into the raging 
whirlpool and suffered severely. 

Such a state of affairs was not calculated to recom- 
mend the reform of the prophets. On the contrary, 
the religious sentiment of the people could not but see 
in it all a punishment inflicted by the national Deity 
for the neglect of his wonted service. The popular 
religion understood the great danger that threatened 
it. The prophecies had smitten it with a deadly 
stroke, but it was nevertheless not inclined to give up 
the struggle without a blow. It accepted the chal- 
lenge and soon wrested a victory from the reformers. 

It is true, so long as Hezekiah lived, submission was 
imperative. For the reform had become a law of the 
kingdom, enacted by him, and was in a certain measure 
his personal creation. He died in the year 686, leav- 
ing the kingdom to Manasseh, his son, a child twelve 
years old. How it came to pass, will forever remain 
an enigma, owing to the utter lack of records; but 
the fact remains certain that under Manasseh a ter- 
rible and bloody reaction set in against the prophets. 
This is the. period of which Jeremiah says that the 
sacred sword devoured the prophets like a raging 
lion, when all Jerusalem was full of innocent blood 
from one end to the other. All that Hezekiah had 
destroyed was restored. No memories of the hated 
innovations were suffered to remain. 
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A further step was taken. Genuine paganism now 
made its entry into Judea and Jerusalem. The over- 
powering strength of the Assyrians must have made a 
deep impression on their contemporaries. Were not 
the gods of Assyria more mighty than the gods of the 
nations subjugated by it? And so we find under Man- 
asseh the Assyrio- Babylonian worship of the stars intro- 
duced into Judea, and solemn festivals held in honor 
of it in the temple at Jerusalem. Even foreign habits 
and customs were adopted. The healthful simplicity 
of the fathers was discarded to exchange therefor the 
dangerous blessings of an overrefined and vitiated 
civilisation. This also had its effect on the worship 
of God. The ritual became more and more gaudy 
and elaborate. Incense, of which ancient Israel knew 
nothing, appears from this time as an essential con- 
stituent of the service, and even that most terrible of 
religious aberrations, the sacrificing of children, fully 
calculated to excite with gruesome and voluptuous tit- 
illation the unstrung nerves of an overwrought civili- 
sation, became the fashion. King Manasseh himself 
made his firstborn son pass through the fire, and 
everywhere in Jerusalem did the altars of Moloch 
send up their smoke, whilst a bloody persecution was 
instituted against the prophets and all their party. 

These events made on the minds of the devout 
men in Israel an indelible impression, and the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah as to the indestructibility of Zion 
and of the House of David, were forgotten in their 
terror. It became the settled conviction of the best 
spirits that God could never forgive all this, but that, 
owing to the sins of Manasseh, the destruction both of 
Judah and Jerusalem was inevitable. 

It is amemorable fact that during this whole period, 
almost, prophecy remained dumb in Israel. We can 
only point to one brief fragment with anything like 
assurance, and that is now read as Chapter 6 and the 
beginning of Chapter 7 of the book of Micah. This 
fragment is one of the most beautiful that we possess, 
and still resounds, borne on Palestrina’s magic notes, 
as an improperia, on every Good Friday in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome. God pleads with Israel: 

‘‘O, my people, what have I done unto thee ? And 
wherein have I wearied thee? Testify against me.” 

And as now the people bow themselves down be- 
fore God in answer to His divine accusations, and are 
anxious to give up everything, even the first-born, for 
their transgressions, then speaks the prophet : 

««He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

This fragment is important, as testifying how dur- 
ing this time of heavy affliction and persecution, piety 
deepened and became more spiritual; how it retired 
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within itself and saw itself in an ever truer and clearer 
light, finally to come forth purified and strengthened. 

Prophecy was again aroused from its slumbers by 
the trumpet tones of the world’s history. In 650 the 
Assyrian empire was, if anything, greater and mightier 
than ever. But now destiny knocked at its gates. 
From the coasts of the Black Sea.a storm broke forth 
over Asia, such as man had never before witnessed. 
Wild tribes of horsemen, after the manner of the later 
Huns and Mongolians, overran for more than twenty 
years all Asia on their fast horses, which seemed 
never to tire, spreading everywhere desolation and 
terror. Egypt had torn itself away from the rule of 
the Assyrians, and a new and terrible enemy in the 
Medes who were now consolidating their forces in 
the rear of Nineveh appeared. The Assyrian world- 
edifice cracked in all its joints, and grave revolutions 
were imminent. At once prophecy is at hand with the 
small but exceedingly valuable book of Zephaniah. 
The thunder of the last judgment rolls in Zephaniah’s 
powerful words, whose dithyrambic lilt and wondrous 
music no translation can render. The Dies ire, dies 
tla, which the Roman Church and the whole musical 
world now sings as a requiem, is taken word for word 
from Zephaniah. 

‘‘The great day of the Lord is near, it is near and 
hasteth greatly, even the voice of the day of the Lord; 
the mighty man shall cry there bitterly. That day is 
a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness. A 
day of the trumpet and alarm against the fenced cities 
and against the high towers. And I will bring distress 
upon men, that they shall walk like blind men because 
they have sinned against the Lord; and their blood 
shall be poured out as dust, and their marrow as the 
dung. Neither their silver nor their gold shall be 
able to deliver them in the day of the Lord’s wrath ; 
but the whole land shall be devoured by the fire of his 
jealousy: for he shall make even a speedy riddance 
of all them that dwell in the land.”’ 

The cause of this terrible judgment is the sins of 
Manasseh, which Zephaniah describes with drastic 
vividness at the beginning of his book. Only the 
righteous and the meek of the earth shall escape, who 
will form at the end of time a people pleasing unto 
God. 

In the time of Nahum events had progressed still 
further. His book has for its sole subject the impend- 
ing destruction of Nineveh. It was probably written 
in the year 625, as the Medes under king Phraortes 
made their first attack on Nineveh, but did not ac- 
complish their aim. The merited judgment shall now 
fall upon the Assyrian nation for all the oppressions 
and persecutions which it has brought upon the world, 
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and especially on the land and people of God. In 
a religious and prophetic sense the contents of the 
book are not important, but its esthetic and poetical 
value is on that account the higher, the language full 
of power and strength, and possessing a pathos and 
fervor which only true passion can inspire. It is ina 
certain measure the cry of distress and revenge from 
all the nations oppressed and downtrodden by that 
detestable people, which is here re-echoed to us with 
irresistible power in the Book of Nahum. 

The Book of Habakkuk also belongs to this series. 
The destruction of Nineveh is its subject. But in 
Habakkuk’s Book the Chaldeans appear as the future 
instruments of the divine wrath. Habakkuk is a mas- 
ter of eloquence and imagery. His description of the 
Assyrian as the robber who opens his jaws like hell, 
and is as insatiable as death, who devoureth all 
people, and swalloweth down all nations, is among 
the most magnificent productions of Hebrew litera- 
ture. 

‘‘He treateth men as the fishes of the sea, as 
creeping things that have no ruler over them. He 
fishes up all of them with the angle, he catches 
them in his net, and gathers them in his drag; 
therefore does he rejoice and is glad. Therefore he 
sacrifices unto his net, and burns incense unto his 
drag, because by them is his portion plenteous and 
his meat fat. Shall he then ever draw his sword, and 
not spare continually to slay the nations ?” 

In Habakkuk the ethical and religious element is 
duly treated. Pride causes the fall of the Assyrian, 
the jyéris in the sense of Greek tragedy, for, as 
Habakkuk sharply and clearly defines it, he makes 
‘his strength his God.” Might for the Assyrian ex- 
ceeds right, Because he has the might, he oppresses 
and enslaves nations which have done him no harm. 


The universal moral law demands his destruction. 


*K 
ok * 


But now we must retrace our steps for atime. As 
Zephaniah, Nahum, and Habakkuk form an inti- 
mately connected group, it appeared expedient to 
treat them together. But Jeremiah appeared before 
Nahum, and between Nahum and Habakkuk an event 
took place which ranks among the most important and 
momentous in the history of mankind. 


THE BOW IN ART, METAPHOR, AND SONG. 


BY GEORGE HENRY KNIGHT, 


Tuar potent factor in human evolution, the inven- 
tive faculty, appears to have been first exercised in 
the manufacture of weapons and, among weapons, 
the archer’s bow occupied, deservedly, a very con- 
spicuous place. The value set upon it by the an- 
cients appears in their belief in its divine origin and 
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in the reference to it in sacred and epic verse as a 
favorite weapon of their gods and heroes. That such 
estimation was not misplaced will be conceded when 
it is considered that by this, his earliest machine, 
the primordial hunter was enabled to take his first 
accurate and deliberate aim with slight muscular 
effort from a distant covert without betraying his 
presence to the weaker or engaging in close mortal 
combat with the more powerful creatures of the 
chase. In the missile’s easy and certain penetration 
to a vital part, in the access afforded to such tooth- 
some game as birds and fleet-footed ruminants, in the 
mastery given over all the hunter’s predatory com- 
petitors (whether man or brute), and in the prolific 
field of invention thus opened!, the archer’s craft 
occupies a high rank among inventions that have in- 
augurated new eras in human progress. 

The substantial identity of form, in all times and 
places,?and the improbability of a double origin of such 
an invention among savages, taken in connexion with 
its prevalence north and its comparative absence south 
of a definable boundary,*® seem to indicate a single 
place of origin for the craft of archery. Innumerable 
collected specimens of indestructible flint arrowheads 
ranging from almost shapeless chips and flakes to 
blades having the mathematical perfection of a mod- 
ern lancet, tell the story of their growth; but of the 
comparatively perishable bow, we are acquainted only 
with its last and perfected stage of development. A 
hint of its pedigree may, possibly, be found in some 
co-adaptation of the spear-casting thong (amentum) 
and some type of the spear-throwing staff, such as 
still seen among the Eskimos, the Paru Indians of 
the Amazon, the Pelew Islanders of the Pacific, the 
Uganda Negroes of Eastern Africa and certain Austra- 
lian tribes. One eminent authority, however, sug- 
gests that: 

‘ The spring-trap of the Malay Peninsula, described by Pierre 
Bourienne, is a contrivance that might readily (?) have suggested 
itself from the use of an elastic throwing-stick. When the spring 


is fastened down by a string or cord, it would soon (?) be per- 
ceived that, by attaching the end of the lance to the string, in- 


1In the bow-rotated fire-drill may be detected the germ and prototype of 
modern machinery. The crafts of the bowyer and of the fire-maker led to the 
invention of firearms, thus: the gun-barrel had a twofold suggestion in the 
groove of the crossbow and the tube of the blow-gun; the stock, butt, sight, 
lock, and trigger, in like parts of the crossbow; the cock, pan, touch-hole 
and priming were adaptations of the prehistoric fire-striker, tinder and 
match. The crossbow was a portable catapult, itself a modification of the 
bow. Even the ‘‘spin”’ given to the bullet by a modern rifle is but an adap- 
tation to firearms of the action produced by the spiral feathering of arrows of 
unknown antiquity. The divine arts of poetry and music even are largely 
indebted tothe bowyer’s craft, for it was to the accompaniments of the harp 
and the lyre that the bards of old recited their poems, and these instru- 
ments are clearly traceable to the bow. 


2 Archery, by C. L. Longman, p. 1. 


3A “great circle’’ described on a map or globe about a center at or near 
the present city of London (see map in Pudlic Works of Great Britain, by 
John Weale, 1840) defines very nearly the boundary of that half of the 
earth’s surface to which the navigators of the sixteenth century, A. D., found 
a knowledge of the bow to be generally restricted. 
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stead of to the stick, it would be made to project the lance with 
great force and accuracy. The bow would thus be introduced.” 

The entire absence of the bow (and, so far as known, 
of the elsewhere so abundant arrowheads), from cer- 
tain remote regions of the Southern Hemisphere, e. g. 
Australasia and the South American pampas may be 
due to one or more of several causes, such as the re- 
luctance of barbarians to exchange old for new methods 
or that, long before the invention had penetrated to 
those parts, such fairly effective devices as the boome- 
rang, the spear-caster and the weet-weet,” in the one 
case, and the blow-gun, the bolas, and the lariat, in 
the other case, had become too popular for displace- 
ment. Such competent judges, however, as Oskar 
Peschel® and N. Joly’ have expressed a belief that, in 
such cases, archery should be regarded as a ‘‘ lost art”’ 
whose disuse had probably arisen from lack of suitable 
prey; but, opposed to this view, we have the well- 
known obstinate adherence of savages to wonted usage 
even in the presence of better methods’ and the seem- 
ing improbability that a hunting people, having once 
become familiarised with the use of the far-reaching, 
deadly arrow, would return to mere hurling devices in 
regions exceptionally rich in birds, a class of game 
which the arrow was singularly well fitted to reach. 
Former use, moreover, seems to be discredited by the 
lack, already adverted to, of spent arrow-heads. 

But, beside its pre-eminence as an instrument of 
war and the chase and of primitive industrial art, the 
bow was a not unimportant factor in the birth and 
early development of the divine arts of music and 
song. In devices still used by certain primitive 
peoples,® in numerous antique pictured and sculp- 

1Remarks of Gen. Pitt Rivers in Cat, Lond. Anthrop, Col., p. 41.—With 
reference to Gen. Rivers’s suggestion it may be permitted to inquire whether 
—conceding the requisite antiquity of the somewhat complex trap referred 
to—the uninformed mind of the savage would arrive at the bow with the 


‘readiness’? which this skilled military engineer, to whom the invention is 
familiar, thinks it would be? 


2A Study of Savage Weapons. 
8 Races of Man, 185. 
4 Man before Metals, 222. 


5‘ The old Lapp woman, Elsa, sat upon the floor, in a deer-skin, and 


Smithsonian Rep., 1879. 


employed herself in twisting reindeer sinews, which she rolled upon her 
cheek with the palm of her hand,’’ Northern Travel, by Bayard Taylor 
(1859), p. 108. The mingled indolence and conceit of savages is well illus- 


trated in the following: ‘‘The acme of respectability among the Bechuhanas 
is the possession of cattle and a wagon. It is remarkable that, though these 
latter require frequent repairs, no Bechuhan has ever learned to mend them. 
Forges and tools have been at their service and teachers willing to aid them, 
but, beyond putting together a camp-stool, no effort is ever made to acquire a 
knowledge of the trades. They observe, most carefully, a missionary at work 
until they understand whether a tire is well welded or not, and then pro- 
nounce upon its merit with great emphasis; but there their ambition rests 
satisfied. It is the same peculiarity among ourselves which leads us in other 
matters, such as book-making, to attain the excellence of fault-finding withou 

the wit to indite a page. It was in vain I tried to indoctrinate the Bechuhanas 
with the idea that criticism did not imply any superiority over the workman 
or even equality with him."’ Travels and Researches in South Africa, by 
Dr. David Livingstone, 62. Races of Mankind, by Robert Brown, 46 and 118, 


6 Wor illustrations of existing stringed instruments traceable to the bow- 
see: Through the Dark Continent, by Henry M. Stanley, 413. For a represen, 
tation of the Bojesman's musical bow, see: Travels in the Interior of South- 
ern Africa, by William John Burchell, Frontispiece to Vol. I. 
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tured records,! and even in specimens recovered from 
ancient tombs,? we have abundant evidence that, in 
some remote prehistoric past, 
‘When music, heavenly maid, was young,” 

the archer’s bow led to the harp and thus to stringed 
instruments of all kinds; to become, in turn, the 
recognised symbol of martial prowess and of sover- 
eign power, conspicuously apparent in rock and 
mural inscriptions of India and of Egypt and other 
Levantine nations of antiquity. A triumphal pean 
from the old Aryan conquerors of India contains the 
following invocation to the bow: 


‘* May the bow bring us spoils and oxen, 

May the bow be victorious in the heat of the fight. 
The bow fills the world with fear. 

May the bow give us victory over the world,’'3 


All Persian youth of noble birth were practised in 
archery, and, among all other ancient nations, skill in 
the use of the bow was regarded as a princely accom- 
plishment.! 

The annals of ancient Egypt contain frequent 
allusions to the bow, thus: Sinuhe, an officer at- 
tached to the court of Amenem I. (2,400, B. C.) 
closes his combat with the hero of the opposing host 
by the following decisive act: 


‘*T shot at him and my weapon stuck in his neck. He cried 


out! He fell on his nose!” 


It gives one no surprise to read that, on observing 
this condition of their champion, 


‘All the Bedouins cried out!" ® 


Pentauert (‘‘The Egyptian Homer”) puts in the 
mouth of his patron, Ramses II. (1,400, B. C.), a 
grandiloquent battle-speech of which the following is 
a small portion : 


‘“‘Tamas Mont; I shoot to the right and hurl to the left; 
Iam like Baal as a plague upon them. I find the chariot-force 
of their army lying slaughtered under the feet of my horses 
Bebold, none of them are able to fight before me; their hearts 
melt in their bodies; their arms fall down; they cannot shoot.® 


In a letter addressed to one Nechtsotep by some 
unknown writer under the New Empire (about 1,200, 
B. C.) occurs the following passage : 


‘‘Thou dost see after thy team. Thy horses are as swift as 
jackals. When they are let go, they are like the wings of the 
storm. Thou dost seize the reins. Thou takest the bow. We 
will see now what thy hand can do. Beware of the gorge with 
the precipice two thousand cubits deep, which is full of rocks and 
boulders. Thou dost make a detour. Thou dost seize thy bow 
and showest thyself to the good princes, so that their eye is 
wearied at thy hand."7 


lLife in Ancient Egypt, by Adolf Erman, Chap. XI. 
2A harp taken, A. D. 1823, from an Egyptian tomb had several remaining 
strings which, responding to the touch, awoke from a slumber of 3090 years. 
Am. Mech, Dict., 1063. « ; 4 
3The Rig-Veda, V1., 65, quoted in Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples, by Otto Schrader. t 
4Encyc. Brit., ‘‘ Archery.” 
5 Life in Ancient Egypt, 371. 
6 Jbid., 394. 
7 Lbid., 381. 
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The symbolic use of the bow in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures is familiar to every reader, thus: in Genesis, the 
up-pointed (and therefore pacific) ‘‘bow in the 
cloud” is ‘‘the sign’’ whereby The Elohim vouch- 
safe assurance of their reconciliation with mankind, 
much in the same sense as, between aliens and hos- 
tiles, at all times and everywhere, the reversed arms 
or the buried weapon has been the recognised pledge 
of peace. Thus, The Elohim are made to say: 


‘This is the token of the covenant which We make between 
Us and you for perpetual generations: We do set our bow in the 
clouds, and it shall be for a token of the covenant between Us 
and the earth,... and We will look upon it that We may 
remember the everlasting covenant between The Elohim and 
every living creature.’'! 


The bow and arrow are also spoken of symbol- 
ically in the following passages : 


‘‘His bow abode in strength?. .. I will spend mine arrows 
upon them*... The arrow of Yahveh's deliverance*... Yah- 
veh will whet His sword; He hath bent His bow and made it 
ready®... Thine arrows are sharp in the heart®... And it 
shall come to pass in that day that I will break the bow of Israel 
in the valley of Jezréel.”7 


The following texts seem significant reminders of 
the antiquity of the barbed arrow-head with poisoned 
tip :§ 


‘Thine arrows stick fast in me.? The arrows of the Al- 
mighty are within me, the poison whereof drinketh up my 
spirit.” 1” 


In the charming story of Ulysses, Penelope im- 
poses on the throng of importunate suiters the follow- 
ing task: 


“If 7the prize and me you seek for wife, 

Hear the conditions and-commence the strife. 
Who first Ulysses wond’rous bow shall bend 

And through twelve ringlets the swift arrow send ; 
Him will J follow and forsake my home, 

For him forsake this loved, this wealthy dome, 
Long—long—the scene of all my past delight 
And—to the last—the vision of my night.” 


When it comes to Ulysses’s turn: 


‘‘Now—sitting as he was—the cord he drew, 

Through ev'ry ringlet leveling his view ; 

Then notch'd the shaft, released, and gave it wing; 
The whizzing arrow vanished from the string, 

Sung on direct and threaded ev'ry ring. 

The solid gate its fury scarcely bounds, 

Pierced through and through, the solid gate resounds." 


1 Gen, ix, 12. 

2 Gen , xlix, 24. 

8 Deut., xxxii, 23. 

42, Kings, xiii, 17. 

5 Psalms, xii, 12. 

6 Psalms, xlv, 5. 

7 Hosea, i, 5. 

8 The close affinity of certain ancient names for poison and for the arch- 
er’s bow; the use by many widely separated existing savage tribes of poisoned 
arrow-tips, and the near resemblance to such tips of numerous prehistoric 
specimens, indicates an extreme ‘antiquity for a device which thus (like fire- 
making) combined chemical with mechanical agents, If the bow-and-arrow 


was a machine, the poisoned form (r6E0v) was more than a machine—it was 
an apparatus, : 
9 Psalms, xxviii, 32, 


10 Fob, vi, 4. 
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This feat satisfies Penelope of Ulysses’s identity : 


‘‘Ah no !—she cries—a tender heart I bear, 

A foe to pride, no adamant is there ; 

And now, ev’n now, it melts, for sure, I see 
Once more—Ulysses !—my beloved !—in ¢hee," 1 


The frequent allusion, in lyric verse, to Cupid’s 
bow has familiarised the graceful Hellenic legend to 
all readers, thus: the son of Venus, nettled by 
Apollo’s rebuke on finding the manly bow in the 
hands of a boy, retaliates by a demonstration of his 
skill on the god himself: 


‘Two different shafts he from his bosom draws ; 
One to repel desire and one to cause. 

One shaft is pointed with refulgent gold, 

To bribe the love and make the lover bold; 

One blunt and tipp’d with lead, whose base allay 
Provokes disdain and drives desire away. 

The blunted bolt against the nymph he dress'd, 
But with the sharp transfix’d Apollo’s breast.’’ 2 


EDUCATION. 
BY THOS, C. LAWS. 
(CONCLUDED. ] 

Education, in whatever direction it may lie, must 
follow the order of nature, proceeding from the con- 
crete to the abstract, from the simple to the complex. 
In matters of science, for example, it is usually forgot- 
ten that the ‘‘laws of nature’”’ are man’s laws, and 
that, in the history of every department of science, 
the facts have been discovered first, and the laws or 
generalisations invented later. The child learns sci- 
ence more readily, with far greater interest and amuse- 
ment, from the working of a battery or from a series 
of experiments in chemistry, than from learned dis- 
sertations upon the laws of Dalton, Ampére, and Boyle. 
For this reason, the child’s early education should be 
limited to the concrete sciences which deal with facts 
themselves, through which the abstract ones, dealing 
with the laws manifested by those facts, may be easily 
learned. More especially is logic as we know it, with 
its uncouth terminology and needless mnemonics, to 
be avoided, and in its place be given a training in rea- 
soning upon facts. The art of reasoning upon social 
science—a use to which the so-called ‘‘history” of 
our schools, with its long lists of monarchs and its in- 
terminable dates, can never be put—may be imparted 
in the same way. There are few children, indeed, 
who are not interested in books of travel and adven- 
ture, and who might not in this way be taught many 
facts relating to the social history, evolution, and or- 
ganisation of their own and other races, and be in- 
duced to make comparisons between them. Ina walk 
in the fields a pupil might be taught very much in- 
deed under a competent teacher—he might learn the 
names and natures of the flowers he gathered, might 
find ‘‘sermons in stones,” and gather facts about bird, 
beast, insect, and fish, as well as the elements of land- 


1 Odyssey, xxi and xxiii, 
2 Ovid's Mez,, i, 
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tenure, grande and petite culture, rent and wages, cap- 
ital and labor, and so forth. And in this simple and 
graphic way the interdependence among the sciences 
might be made manifest, and a sure foundation builded, 
not for the study of physical science alone, but of po- 
litical science at the same time, and the child would 
be led to reflect and to value the rights of citizenship 
which he will possess, and valuing those rights to ful- 
fil the duties which they involve. 

Much is said just now about technical education. 
Its supporters point to the fact that most people have 
to earn their living at a trade or profession. On the 
other hand it is objected that technical education tends 
to produce jacks of all trades instead of good work- 
men, that it opens up amateur competition with recog- 
nised businesses, and that it tends to abolish appren- 
ticeship. For the last there can be little regret except 
on the part of those employers who are benefited by 
the premiums paid. Few ways of learning a business 
could be more unsatisfactory than is in most cases the 
apprenticeship system, in which the apprentice is 
often treated as an errand or page-boy, while the mas- 
ter himself (to whom in too many cases, the premium 
is everything and the pupil nothing) is incapable 
through want of experience or ability to give the pro- 
per training. As to the other objections, a good all- 
round technical education has usually, where the pupil 
is free to make his own choice, as its result the selec- 
tion by him of a branch of business for which he is 
specially adapted, after a long experience in several 
crafts, instead of a nominal selection after a month’s 
experience of one only. The better system cannot but 
produce better workmen, because those workmen will 
have been trained under masters qualified to give the 
necessary training, will have been naturally sorted ac- 
cording to their abilities and tastes, and will have 
been kept abreast of modern requirements and discov- 
eries. The question of amateur versus professional 
involved is not a serious one, and is rarely raised ex- 
cept upon this question. Many a business man in our 
large cities is an amateur gardener ;.many a clerk 
spends his hours of leisure carpentering ; many a 
schoolmaster is his own electrical engineer ; and even 
bricklayers have taken to amateur photography. In 
small villages, distant from a large town, jacks of all 
trades are useful workmen, but the increasing com- 
plexity of our social life makes division of labor more 
than ever a necessity, so that actual competition be- 
tween the two is becoming more and more difficult. 
But even if amateur work be on the increase, that 
means simply a redistribution of tasks, for somebody 
must produce the tools and the books which the ama- 
teur requires. Perhaps the only way in which tech- 
nical education may injure existing trades is by sub- 
stituting capable engineers for many skilled workmen, 
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as those in the bootmaking and tailoring trades. But 
even here the impetus has been given by the trades- 
people themselves, and has not been imparted from 
without. In this connexion reference may be made 
to the technical education of women. Although the 
growing equalisation of the sexes cannot but result in 
women taking upon themselves to some extent the 
work heretofore performed by men, still to a prepon- 
derating extent their position in the household must 
remain the same as ever. For this reason some ex- 
perience in the arts of cooking, nursing, household 
economy, and the like should be obtained as a part of 
the girl’s education. 
Something, too, must be said about religious edu- 
cation. This phrase in reality covers at least three 
distinct questions. Firstly, it is applied to our duty 
to one another; secondly, to our duty towards the di- 
vine powers; and thirdly, to the knowledge and be- 
ing of those powers. It would certainly be of advan- 
tage to dispense entirely with the word ‘‘religion” in 
this connexion. The first question has already been 
dealt with under the name of moral education; the 
other two may well be grouped together as theology, 
and with this I shall proceed to deal. Education 
should be limited to the imparting, not of guesses, 
theories, and popular prejudices, but of ascertained 
facts, and since, in the civilised world, there are so 
many phases of theological opinion, even within the 
limits of one’s own parish, it may be questioned how 
far theological ideas are from being ascertained facts, 
and how far they partake of the nature of hypoth- 
eses. It has been observed above that education 
should begin with the concrete. But it cannot be said 
that the fundamental notions of theology are such. 
Strictly they form part of the study of metaphysics, 
and who would think of instilling Kant, Hegel, or 
Hamilton into the mind of a child, or of trying to 
make it acquainted with the theorems of abstract psy- 
chology? And when two such orthodox theists as Kant 
and Dean Mansel knock away all the popular argu- 
ments in proof of the existence of the Deity as untena- 
ble, upon what grounds shall be based the arguments 
which we put before the child? The elaborate meta- 
physical disquisition of Kant upon the necessary exis- 
tence of God cannot be translated into child language. 
Doubtless it will be replied that we must teach it asa 
dogma, and as an unquestionable fact. To this I de- 
mur. Putting aside the question of Trinitarianism J 
against Unitarianism, and both against Positivism and 
Agnosticism, the teaching of a dogma as dogma is 
utterly opposed to the spirit of this essay. I have all 
along expounded a theory of education as in verity a 
process of leading-out, a disciplining of the mind into 
such order that when facts are obtained they fall nat- - 
urally into their proper places. I do not doubt that 
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theological education will continue to be given at home 
and in Sunday-schools, although I cannot feel disposed 
to approve even of that. Better by far let the child 
grow up free and unbiassed, or give him, after the 
manner already indicated with regard to history and 
economics, an impartial knowledge of hierology, the 
comparative and historical science of all religions, new 
and old, that when his mind becomes fully developed 
he may select one for himself, as he will do in the case 
of a profession. 

To sum up in a few words the theories herein ex- 
pounded, a rational theory of education must take into 
consideration the person to be educated, and must be 
so applied as to continue the work which nature has 
already begun, in extending individuality and in bring- 
ing into adequate play and thorough discipline all the 
senses and all the functions of the mind. Examina- 
tions for other than specific objects—as sight and 
sound testing among railroad men—are to be discoun- 
tenanced. The educationalist must endeavor to better 
human life in all its relations, and not attempt to cre- 
ate geniuses or walking encyclopedias. In extending 
the faculties, the true educationalist will seek to sup- 
plement memory, observation, and reasoning by sym- 
pathy and the esthetic senses, and give to his charge 
that physical, mental, and moral discipline which 
shall insure the greater well-being of the individual, 
and lay the foundation of a common bond of ethical, 
social, and political unity, in which the happiness of 
the one shall be coincident with the well-being of the 
many. 


BAD FOR ME, BUT WORSE FOR HIM. 


Sap is the predicament of an author who falls into 
the hands of an incompetent reviewer, but sadder is 
the case of the reviewer himself who thus naively ex- 
poses his incompetence. 

A reviewer ought to be familiar with the literature 
of the subject, but what shall we say of a critic on 
philosophical literature—a severe critic, of course, and 
a stern judge—whose knowledge of monism appears 
to be limited to the dictionary definition of the term. 

Mr. George M. Steele, a reviewer of the latest edi- 
tion of Hundamental Problems in the Boston Common- 
wealth, gives his opinion of the book as follows: 


‘«Dr. Paul Carus is a staunch supporter of the theory of J/o- - 


nism. Doubtless the believers in this theory have a clear concep- 
tion of what is meant by this term, but they are not always suc- 
cessful in conveying it toothers. As nearly as some of us can make 
out, it means that there isin the universe but one substance and 
that this is neither matter nor mind, these last being only mani- 
festations of it. One great obstacle to its comprehension by a con- 
siderable class of men will be that they will perversely look upon 
this substance as a kind of /ertium guid, so that instead of having 
but one substance we shall have three! It is a little doubtful 
whether by this device the subject is much simplified.” 
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It is probable that Mr. Steele resorted for informa- 
tion on monism to Webster ; at least the expressions 
which he uses, are to be found there. Webster de- 
fines monism as: 

‘That doctrine which refers all phenomena to a single con- 
stituent or agent. ... Matter, mind, and their phenomena have 
been held to be manifestations or modifications of some one sub- 
stance.” 

The words ‘‘one substance” and matter and mind 
being manifestations of it do not occur in any one of 
my expositions of monism ; they are Mr. Steele’s sub- 
stitutions. 

Had Mr. Steele been familiar with the monism 
represented by Zhe Open Court and The Monist, or 
had he really read Fundamental Problems, he would 
have known that I have again and again objected to 
the proposition of defining monism as a one-substance 
theory. One quotation may be sufficient : 

‘‘Monism is not ‘that doctrine’ (as Webster has it) ‘which 
refers all phenomena toa single ultimate constituent or agent.’ 
....+ Monism means that the whole of Reality, i. e. everything 
that is, constitutes one inseparable and indivisible entirety. Mo- 
nism accordingly is a «unitary conception of the world. It always 
bears in mind that our words are abstracts representing parts or 
features of the One and All, and not separate existences. Not 
only are matter and mind, soul and body abstracts, but also such 
scientific terms as atoms and molecules, and also religious terms 
such as God and world.” 

As to the real significance of monism, which is a 
method rather than a finished system, a plan of com- 
prehending the world and not the hypothetical assump- 
tion of any fertium quid; Mr. Steele should read the 
section entitled ‘‘ Foundation of Monism” (Fundamen- 
tal Problems, pp. 21-25). 

The idea of self-evident truths is an old crux, and 
all philosophers agree that a philosophy which can do 
without them is superior to those systems that find 
them indispensable. Concerning the endeavor to dis- 
card self-evident truths, Mr. Steele says: 


‘It is a little interesting to learn that in the present animosity 
against what is called orthodoxy in theology and philosophy and 
science, even mathematics are not free from invasion. We are 
informed that there is a good deal of ‘dogmatism’ here that is to 
be discarded. The author, like some others, apparently does not 
believe in self-evident or necessary truths. His illustrations are 
very unfortunate. Thus he gives as one of the axioms that will 
not stand criticism, that ‘‘a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points’’; which is not an axiom at all, but a conven- 
tional definition! So we are to have a reformed mathematics 
with no dogmatism in them. The author is clearly not an intui- 
tionalist either in physics or in metaphysics.”’ 


Mr. Steele imagines that the attempt to get rid of 
the assumption of self-evident truths springs from a 
mere prejudice against orthodoxy! But how ill-in- 
formed he is! He says ‘‘his (!) illustrations,” as if / 
had invented the problem of a mathematics without 
the axiom of parallels. In addition, these problems 
are to him ‘‘mere illustrations”! Mr. Steele has appar- 
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ently never heard of the labors of such men as Grass- 
mann, Riemann, Gauss, Lobatschewsky, and Hamil- 
ton. He finds the idea of ‘‘ mathematics with no dog- 
matism in them” grandly ridiculous. The very prob- 
lem of modern philosophy appears to him a good 
joke. What a picture of innocence abroad seated on 
the critic’s tripod; and to such men the reviewing of 
philosophical books is entrusted ! 

Mr. Steele asks many questions which I shall be 
glad to answer when the proper occasion arises. We 
read in his review: 

‘‘In explanation of certain evolutionary processes he [viz. 
the author of Fundamental Problems| says: ‘Under the constant 
influence of special irritations special senses are created. Given 
ether waves of light and sensation, and in the long process of evo- 
lution an eye will be formed ; given air-waves of sound and sensa- 
tion, and in the long process of evolution an ear will be formed.’ 
This may be all correct, but it will bear a good deal of explana- 
tion. The man without much philosophic apprehension and only 
common sense might inquire why it is that the eye or the ear al- 
ways developes in a particular place, and why there are two of each 
and only two, instead of one or a dozen—why they do not break 
out on the cheek, or on the back of the head or all over the body, 
or even in trees and stones ?”’ 

I have fallen into the hands of an original critic, 
whose wis comica is apparently involuntary and un- 
conscious. Mr. Steele forgets that a book is devoted 
to the explanation of special problems. No one can 
expect in a philosophical treatise a discussion of bio- 
logical or evolutionary topics, and still less the solu- 
tion of childish conundrums. A reviewer’s business is 
to discuss the book that is before him, and not to ask 
impertinent questions. No author can be expected to 
anticipate and explain all the quibbles with which his 
critics will quiz him. Moreover, one wise critic can 
ask more questions than all the authors in the world 


can answer. P. Cc. 


NOTES. 


There are a number of free religious societies in Germany, 
most of which call themselves German Catholic Congregations. 
They are, however, in a hard plight, as the government does but 
partly recognise their religious character, and questions the right 
of their speakers in their profession. They have been subpoenaed 
for teaching their religion and for speaking at funerals, while 
parents are prosecuted for withdrawing their children from reli- 
gious instruction in public schools for the sake of sending them to 
their own schools. It is difficult to see on what grounds the Prus- 
sian Government can defend its proceedings, which interfere with 
the conscience and inalienable liberties of their citizens. Even 
those who do not agree with the tenets of their religion can find 
nothing in it that is subversive or ultra-radical. Their religion is 
a kind of pantheism which they uphold with great enthusiasm, 
summing it up in the sentence, ‘‘the world governs itself accord- 
ing to eternal laws.” They publish a little sheet, called /yver- 
religioses Familien-Blatt, edited by G. Tschirn, with the assistance 
of Dr. Vélkel and I. Hering, at Chemnitz. 


We learn from the /reireligiéses Familien-Blatt a fact which 
has escaped us in the daily press of Germany, or has not, perhaps, 
received much attention. There is a great number of the clergy 
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belonging to the State Church of Prussia who are no longer will- 
ing to surrender their liberty of conscience. Three years ago the 
authorities of the Prussian State Church enjoined with reference 
to the theological criticism of modern times that the clergy are 
bound to believe the apostolic confession of faith as it stands, and 
should not be allowed to give it their own interpretation. In re- 
ply to this proclamation a number of clerymen have of late made 
the following statement: ‘‘Our allegiance at our ordination 
was not pledged to the letter, but to the religious spirit of the 
apostolicum, and we shall, whether the new or the old agenda 
be introduced, understand it in the future in this sense, as it is 
our good right in the Church of the Union (viz., the Union of 
Lutherans and the Reformed Congregations). It is impossible to 
derive from the decrees of the general synod a right of binding the 
conscience of a young clergyman at his ordination, as this has ex- 
pressly been recognised by the Evangelical Oberkirchenrath in 
their decree of the year 1892. Even the most venerable confession 
of faith is subject to a re-examination according to the Gospel.” 
This statement has been signed by forty-five Evangelical clergy- 
men of Silesia. 


H. Dharmapala sends us a greeting from Buddha Gaya, the 
most sacred spot of Buddhism, being the place where the Bodhi 
tree stood, under which Buddha received enlightenment. The 
Maha-Bodhi Society proposes a restoration of the sacred building 
which was erected on the spot when Buddhism still flourished in 
India, and the intention is to found here a college and to make it 
the centre for the propaganda of Buddhism all over the world. 


The Second American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
will be held June 4, 5, and 6 in the Sinai Temple of Chicago. 
Arrangements have been made to make the meeting a representa- 
tive one. 


A lecture on Re/igion as a Factor in Human Evolution by E. 
P. Powell, of Clinton, N. Y., has been published by Charles Kerr 
& Co., Chicago. 
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LEGAL TENDER. 


A POSTHUMOUS ARTICLE. 


BY M. M. TRUMBULL. 

BECAUSE everybody believes it, it is not therefore 
true, and because nobody believes it, it is not there- 
fore false. That a dogma ora doctrine is accepted by 
the majority is a strong argument in its favor, but it is 
not conclusive. I believe that any maxim, rule, doc- 
trine, or expedient in sociology, politics, law, or in 
anything else that is out of moral symmetry is out of 
symmetry altogether; and any principle not built upon 
an ethical foundation is rickety and dangerous, liable 
to fall under any unusual pressure brought against it. 
The present monetary crisis that baffles the skill of 
our statesmen ought to be convincing proof of this. 
Further, I believe that any dishonest law approved by 
any people weakens their sense of magnanimity and 
their consciousness of moral obligation. A govern- 
ment makes itself a teacher of dishonesty, so long as it 
keeps among its laws the statutes of legal tender. 

In studying the evolution of money as a medium 
of exchange, we shall find that the law of natural se- 
lection has been continually interfered with by govern- 
ments, because they could more effectually pillage a 
country by an oppressive use of the ‘‘money power” 
than by any other peaceful instrumentality whatever, 
and I believe that the ‘‘money power” in the hands 
of government has been more potent in the subjuga- 
tion of the common people than superstition or the 
sword. I think I am opposed to the money power 
exercised by the national banks, and to the money 
power possessed by certain corporate and incorporate 
monopolies, by numberless trusts, conspiracies, and 
combines, and to all the other subordinate ‘‘ money 
powers,” more or less qualified for evil, but all these 
are to a great extent controlled by the laws, needs, 
customs, and obligations of business, while the ‘‘money 
power” known as government is unlimited in author- 
ity and wholly irresponsible. One of the great mas- 
ters of statescraft was the man who invented the 
scheme of legal tender, as the English kings acknowl- 
edged with becoming gratitude when they used it for 
the spoliation and oppression of the people. They 
encroached upon the innocent coining privilege, and 


claimed the right to regulate all money. They cor- 
rupted the money while coining it and after coining it, 
and they debased the currency at will. Then they 
made it ‘‘legal tender’”’ by punishing those who had 
the presumption to slander the ‘‘ King’s coin” by re- 
fusing to take it at its nominal value in payment of 
debts. And to this day in England the ‘‘ King’s coin” 
and the ‘‘coin of the realm” are metallic and sonorous 
legal phrases that assume the political character of 
money, and place its quality and quantity under the 
control of the ‘¢ Crown.” 

The impudent expression ‘‘legal tender,” when it 
appears in any law concerning money, puts that law 
under suspicion, because honest money needs no legis- 
lative whip to make it go. The promise of one man 
to pay another a hundred dollars is not payment, but 
there are persons who think that ‘‘Government”’ has 
the magic power to pay ten thousand million dollars 
with its own promises to pay. They even expand the 
miracle, so that a citizen debtor can pay his debts 
by the simple tender of a government promissory note, 
whether the creditor is willing to take it or not; and 
there are thousands of men in Chicago still at large 
who believe in this impossible alchemy. 

There have been in our own country, and in other 
countries, too, many ‘‘circulating mediums” of bad 
character travelling about as money, and they have 
done a very profitable and extensive business on false 
pretenses. Certain substitutes for money, having 
served for a time in that capacity, declare themselves 
real money under a licence from the law, and they 
often do much mischief before they can be arrested 
and suppressed. For this, government is responsible. 
It asserts the omnipotent power to create something 
out of nothing, and with false money it has tempted 
one part of the community to cheat the other, the most 
helpless victims of the ‘‘ green goods” monetary sys- 
tem being the men and women and children who work 
for wages. It was an arrogant assumption of illegiti- 
mate power when governments declared money to be 
a legal tender in the payment of debts. By doing so 
they made a political standard of honesty, elastic, un- 
certain, and shifting from time to time. This despotic 
legislation has thrown the whole system of human 
dealing into a chaos of moral confusion. Governments 
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declare gold, silver, paper, tobacco, coonskins, rum, 
and various other things to be legal tender in payment 
of debts, and the result is the debasement of the na- 
tional conscience and the national currency together. 

I do not mean to say that it is not within the legal 
power of a government to close its courts to creditors 
and declare that certain coonskins, or other legal ten- 
ders, having been offered them, their debtors are free 
and their debts paid ; but in the dominion of morals 
the act is unconstitutional and void. There justice 
reigns, and a debt is not paid until the moral obliga- 
tion it contains is cancelled. Great as this govern- 
ment is, it is not able to pay any man’s debt by statute. 
It may declare the debt expunged, cancelled, satisfied, 
wiped out, even paid, but only the debtor can pay it. 
The moral confusion in these cases is created by the 
wrong word, ‘‘payment.”’ A debtor, finding that his 
debts are paid by legal force, is apt to think that the 
moral as well as the legal obligation to pay has been 
discharged by the laws of his country, when, in fact, 
the moral obligation can be discharged by himself 
alone. said a dishonest debtor 
to his creditor, ‘‘that note was outlawed last week.” 
In like manner the bankrupt, having passed through 
the court, thinks that he owes nothing, and that all 
his debts are paid. 

It was a fantastic dream of the alchemists that by 
chemical expedients they could change the baser met- 
als into gold, but it is a more irrational fanaticism that 
believes in the power of governments to create money 
that will pay debts. 
alchemists failed, and there is no political alchemy 
that can perform this later miracle. Jackson owes 
Johnson a hundred dollars, and when Thompson steps 
in and declares what shall be a legal tender in pay- 
ment of the debt, we agree at once that the interference 
is an impudent usurpation, and that in law and in 
Now, multiply Thomp- 
son by a hundred, or a thousand, or ten million, and 
you have added no moral quality to his interference; 
but when the ten million Thompsons organise them- 
selves into the corporation called government, they 
condense themselves into a physical power strong 
enough to enforce their will and make it the law of 
the land; but it is the usurpation of Thompson still. 
What is wrong for one man to do is wrong for ten mil- 
lion men to do. 

For centuries mankind has been afflicted with so- 
cial wrongs because of the political mistake of govern- 
ments that they possess the prerogative of creating 
money. Markets, not governments, determine what 
is money. No matter what nominal value government 
may give to coins or paper bills, their actual value in 
exchange is fixed in the markets of the world. The 
commercial value given to a piece of paper by making 
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morals it is absolutely void. 
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it a legal tender in the payment of debts is a limited 
and abnormal value, a dishonest coercion of creditors, 
and the weakness of it appears in the fact that although 
the government may compel a merchant to accept it 
in payment for a debt, or get nothing, it cannot com- 
pel him to receive it in payment for his goods. Here 
the fiat becomes impotent, and the legal tender usur- 
pation fails. No fiat of the government can givea 
dollar’s value to a piece of paper, nor will it pass cur- 
rent until commercial vitality is given to it by the ex- 
press or implied promise of the government to redeem 
it in metallic money having the same value according 
to its weight before coining as after, and independent 
of the image and superscription stamped upon it. 

A very good quality of statecraft was utilised when 
government stamped upon its coins the effigy of the 
king, because by that bit of political necromancy it 
stamped upon the popular brain, which is usually 
rather soft, the fiction of the ‘‘ King’s coin,” and it 
led the people to connect by an easy mental process 
the king and the coin together. By this device public 
attention was diverted from the actual value of the 
coins, and the people were hypnotised into the delu- 
sion that it was the king’s portrait stamped upon the 
money that gave it purchasing power, as our Govern- 
ment reconciles the people more easily to paper money 
by printing pictures on the back of it representing De 
Soto discovering the Mississippi, or the landing of Co- 
lumbus. But coinage adds nothing to the value of the 
metal coined. Gold bullion is equal in value to gold 
eagles or gold sovereigns weight for weight. I think 
the four hundred shekels of silver paid by Abraham 
for the field of Machpelah were not coins, at least, not 
legal tender coins, for they were weighed, not counted, 
and yet they were ‘‘current money with the merchant.” 
When the sons of Abraham passed under the domin- 
ion of Rome, and those shekels bore the image and 
superscription of Cesar their value relatively to the 
other silver round about them was not changed. The 
coining of them simply dispensed with the trouble of 
weighing them. The ‘‘image and superscription” 
merely said to the merchants, ‘‘ You need not weigh 
these pieces ; Cesar hath already weighed them, and 
vouches that they contain so many grains of silver.” 
And wherever those shekels are to-day, whether in 
shillings or in dollars, whether bearing the image and 
superscription of Queen Victoria, or our own goddess 
of liberty, the image and superscription upon them 
testify only to their weight. Whatever additional 
value they obtain by reason of their legal tender qual- 
ity is a dishonest value, the measure of their useful- 
ness in cheating creditors and poor men out of their 
wages. > 

Kindred in statesmanship to ‘‘ Legal tender,” and 
the king’s effigy on money was the assumed right of 
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governments to nickname coins in order to give them 
an arbitrary and artificial character expressive of no 
quality in the coins. Why not make an honest ounce 
of silver a monetary unit and truthfully name it an 
“Ounce”? If the name of every coin expressed the 
actual weight of it, the multiple or fraction of an ounce, 
the people would not be so easily deceived by the fiscal 
tricks of governments. Florins, francs, dollars, and 
shillings, are deceitful nicknames, intended to conceal 
the quality of the money they pretend to describe. 
They may be of different weights at different times, 
changing their values and keeping their names, but no 
government could coin three hundred grains of silver, 
and call it an ounce without being at once detected, 
nor could such a coin be made available to cheat the 
workingman out of his labor. 


‘Boston, Dec. 14, 1893. 
‘* DEAR GENERAL TRUMBULL: 

‘‘Your note of the twelfth is at hand. 

‘‘T long since came to the conclusion that legal tender acts 
must have been born of fraud. So long as money of any kind was 
true to the weight indicated by nearly all the names of coin or 
other pieces of money, the conception of an act of legal tender 
could not in the nature of things have occurred to any one. Evi- 
dence of an effort to fulfil contracts with money of full weight 
being a very different matter from prescribing by a legal tender 
act what kind of money should be offered. I therefore began a 
system of inquiry among the learned in the law, from judges of 
the Supreme Court down to young practitioners. Not until very 
lately could I get a trace of the origin of legal tender. This trace 
was given me by Prof. James B, Thayer, of Harvard University, 
who pointed out the edicts of Edward III. as probably being the 
first legal tender acts among English speaking people. He de- 
based coin and of course he issued an edict making it a penal of- 
fence for any one to refuse the King’s money. From that time to 
the present day acts of legal tender have worked corruption. 

‘If all acts of legal tender were repealed, the conceptions of 
weight and value would be re-united. Free coinage or the manu- 
facture of round disks of even weight and fineness would be per- 
fectly safe. A given weight of gold would be maintained as the 
standard of the world's commerce as it is now. 

‘*It happens that in the Aorum for January which will pres- 
ently be published you will find this subject treated. I had made 
an.arrangement with a young lawyer with whom I had co-operated 
in writing an article on ‘Personal Liberty’ some time since, to 
work up this whole question of legal tender from its inception. 
But alas! the young man was struck by death, and I know of no 
one with whom I could renew the undertaking. 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 


I did not need this letter to convince me that Mr. 
Atkinson had adopted my views on the subject of legal 
tender, for in his latest book, Zaxation and Work, he 
had already surrendered the doctrine of ‘‘legal ten- 
der” in a rather qualified way. He says: ‘‘ There is 
no need of a legal tender among men who intend to 
meet their contracts honestly.” The qualification does 
not qualify, because if honest ‘men do not need any 
legal tender, dishonest men ought not to have its aid, 
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and Mr. Atkinson might as well have said, ‘‘ There is 
no need of legal tender at all.” 

Commenting on Mr. Atkinson’s opinions Zhe West- 
minster Review remarks as follows: ‘‘ That expression 
‘legal tender,’ by the way, is not a well defined one 
in Dr. Atkinson’s mind. He imports into the well- 
established phrase the idea that a nation is always on 
the watch to palm off a coin for more than it is really 
worth—whereas the value of legal tender is to meet 
the convenience of the community by earmarking the 
best medium of exchange; and the history of currency 
shows us over and over again that if the government 
sets its seal upon an inadequate medium the nation 
will set it aside.” 

The above explanation shows that the phrase ‘‘le- 
gal tender” is much better defined in Mr. Atkinson’s 
mind than it is in the mind of his critic. The Wes?- 
minster Review thinks that the phrase ‘‘legal tender”’ 
does not include any debt-paying qualities, but is 
merely an indirect method of ‘‘earmarking the best 
medium of exchange.”’ This may be all there is of it 
in England, since the government there has adopted 
the money standard of the markets, but in the United 
States it means the privilege of paying debts with de- 
preciated coin or currency. For these latter uses 
‘<legal tender” is obsolete in England, although the 
ancient form of it yet lingers in the monetary system 
of that country. It is like the vermiform appendage, 
if I get the name of it right, which lingers in the hu- 
man body, although its uses have long ago ceased ; 
and the vermiform appendage, as I have been told by 
scientific men, whenever it chooses to become angry, 
can make itself troublesome, and, perhaps, dangerous. 
Even the limited and comparatively harmless charac- 
ter of legal tender, as defined by the Westminster Re- 
view, condemns it, because the Review confesses that 
government sometimes earmarks an ‘‘ inadequate me- 
dium,” instead of the ‘‘best medium,” and this is a 
very good reason why government should altogether 
cease the practice of earmarking money. By the ‘na- 
tion,” the Aeview means, of course, not the govern- 
ment, but the people in their markets. And here 
every ‘‘inadequate medium” w7// be set aside, because 
the government has no power to make anything a le- 
gal tender in the purchase of goods. Where, how- 
ever, the inadequate medium has the government 
authority to discharge debts, it may work incalculable 
mischief before the nation can set it aside. There is 
a little vainglory in the boast of the Westminster Re- 
view, for England persisted in earmarking an inade- 
quate medium for seven hundred years. 

There is much innocent simplicity in the banter of 
the Review where it laughs at Mr. Atkinson for his 
unreasonable supposition that a nation is always on 
the watch to palm off a coin for more than it is really 
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worth ; but if the reviewer had thought historically for 
a moment he would have remembered that nations 
have been doing that very thing ever since they came 
into possession of the ‘‘ money power.” Even.Eng- 
land has but recently abandoned the practice, and 
may begin it again at any time. 

In tracing the origin of ‘‘legal tender,” Professor 
Thayer did not go far enough, because I find that 
more than two hundred years before the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, King Henry the First debased the 
currency one per cent., and in that way cancelled a 
debt of a hundred shillings by the payment of ninety- 
nine. This was a tax of one per cent. upon industry 
and business, the injustice of which fell heavily on the 
workingmen, because they constitute the most numer- 
ous portion of the creditor classes, for they are com- 
pelled to sell their labor on time; and Prof. Thorold 
Rogers in his great book, Stx Centuries of Work and 
Wages, has convincingly shown that the trick of de- 
preciating the currency and earmarking an ‘‘inade- 
quate medium” was potent in the oppression of the 
workingmen of England from the time of the Black 
Death down to 1834, when the industrial system of 
England had the advantage of a more sound and stable 
currency. It will always bea satire on the partiality 
of human laws that when a citizen mutilated the coin, 
or debased the currency, and then made it a ‘‘legal 
tender,’’ he was hanged for it; but the king never 
was. 

Much confusion, not only of mental ideas, but of 
moral ideas, also, has arisen from an innocent use of 
words and phrases, such, for instance, as ‘‘payment,”’ 
‘‘legal tender,” ‘‘full legal tender,” and the like. 
Some people mean by ‘‘full legal tender” the power 
to buy goods as well as to pay debts. This was the 
meaning given to the phrase by the French Republic, 
and the penalty for giving it a more limited meaning 
was death. Yet the legal tender of the French Repub- 
lic could not buy goods, although it had behind it the 
French nation, the forfeited lands of the nobility and 
clergy, and the guillotine. Even England, at a later 
day, decreed by law that no person should give more 
for a guinea than twenty-one shillings in paper money, 
and all persons were forbidden to give less for a one 
pound note than twenty shillings in silver. This was 
statesmanship in England as late as the nineteenth 
century. But it was void statesmanship. Men gave 
the market value for the paper money, and no more. 
There was not power enough in the British monarchy 
to compel them to give more, and the reason of it is 
that omnipotence is denied toman. Neither Parlia- 
ment nor Congress can create value. They may take 
value from one thing and add it to another, as in legal 
tender legislation, but they cannot create value to the 
amount of fifty cents. 
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There is no honest reason for ‘‘earmarking ” gold 
in order to convince a people that it is a more ‘‘ade- 
quate medium” than silver. They can learn that for 
themselves, and the government might as well ear- 
mark wheat in order to persuade us that it is worth 
more bushel for bushel than oats or turnips. For any 
honest purpose the earmarking is redundant and su- 
perfluous. Shortly after I came to America I ‘‘ hired 
out,” as they call it, on a farm, and one of my first 
duties was to help my employer feed the hogs. He 
surprised me a little by the reckless manner in which 
he threw forty or fifty ears of corn into the pen. Now, 
I knew nothing about farm life, for I had always lived 
in London, and had hardly ever seen a four-footed 
hog in all my life. I knew nothing of its ability and 
resources, and so I was foolish enough to say to my 
boss: ‘‘Don’t you shell that corn for them?” ‘*No,” 
he said, ‘‘they shell it.’’ Now, the people of this 
country are as able to earmark their own money, with- 
out the aid of the government, as those hogs were to 
shell their own corn. Let the Government stop de- 
basing the currency by ‘‘ legal tender” legislation and 
there can be no objection to coining all the sand of 
California into gold dollars, and all the Rocky Moun- 
tains into silver dollars, if there is room for them to 
circulate through the arteries of trade, and when there 
is no longer any room for them to circulate, the coin- 
age of them will automatically cease. Abandon the 
whole system of legal tender, and the money problem 
will soon be solved. 


EPIGENESIS OR PREFORMATION.! 
BY PROF, ERNST HAECKEL. 


THE phenomena of ontogenesis, or individual de- 
velopment, possess for our knowledge of phylogenesis 
the highest import; and this holds true of the plant 
kingdom as well as of the animal kingdom; it holds 
true of embryology proper as much as it does of meta- 
morphology or the history of transformations which 
follows it. The former carries us back, in the simple 
ancestral cell or fertilised ovum, to the primitive uni- 
cellular state from which originally all metaphyta and 
all metazoa phylogenetically sprang. The latter dis- 
plays before our eyes in the ‘‘metamorphosis of the 
cormus,” and especially of its blossom offspring, the 
most important stages of the ancestral series, passed 
through by the thallophytic and cormophytic ancestors 
of the Anthophyta. Although in all Anthophyta (and 
in fact more soin the Angiosperme than in the Gymno- 
sperma) the whole progress of ontogenesis has, by ab- 
breviated heredity, by the transformation of the pro- 
thallium into the endosperm, and by other cenogen- 

1 From the new Phylogenie. By pukpk, The series of which this article is 


the conclusion ran through Nos. 387, 391, 394, 396, and 398 of The Open Court, a 
where readers are referred for the explanation of difficult technical terms, 
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etic processes, been greatly altered and contracted, 
yet the comparison of it with that of the Diaphyta and 
Thallophyta enables us to point out clearly the palin- 
genetic road upon which the former have proceeded 
from the latter. Our fundamental biogenetic law pre- 
serves here in all points its elucidative significance. 

For a clear understanding of the history of plants, 
therefore, the theoretic analysis of such ontogenetic 
processes must be of the highest importance.  Differ- 
ent as the process of thought may have been in all the 
varied old and new theories of evolution, yet all, so 
far as they have been clearly and logically thought 
out, can be classified into two opposed groups— 
namely, efigenesis and preformation. The oldest fre- 
Sormation theory, formerly also called the evolution the- 
ory, maintained that the whole organism was already 
preformed in the germ, and that its development in 
the true sense was merely an unfolding, evolutio (Aus- 
wickelung), of the preformed, enfolded parts, partes 
involute. It was believed that germinal tracts existed 
in the ovum having the power to develop organs and 
containing the groundwork of all the subsequently de- 
veloped parts of the body. As a logical consequence 
of this view came the excasement or scatiulation theory. 
As the ground-plans of the future germinal organs were 
also preformed in the germ, so the ground-plans of all 
future generations must have been preformed and en- 
cased a thousand fold one in another in the first ‘‘ cre- 
ated” individual of each species. 

That this old doctrine of preformation which pre- 
vailed in the preceding century not only leads to the 
absurdest consequences but stands in glaring contra- 
diction with the empirically established facts of the 
history of individual development was, for the higher 
animals and plants, shown as early as 1759. By pains- 
taking observations it was demonstrated that the germs 
of animals and plants contain no trace of the multi- 
form and composite parts of the mature organism, but 
that on the contrary the latter grew up subsequently 
by degrees. The separate organs are not preformed 
but zew-formed one after another at different times in 
different manners. The new theory of ef/geneszs rest- 
ing on the facts last cited was, however, unable for 
half a century to win a solid footing. It first found 
recognition, slowly and gradually, when the more deli- 
cate processes accompanying the fecundation and de- 
velopment of the ova were more minutely and success- 
fully investigated. A real understanding of epigenesis 
and its causal import was first effected a century sub- 
sequently, by the reform and acceptance of the theory 
of descent (1859). 

Nevertheless, the history of science repeatedly 
shows that radical errors when associated with funda- 
mental and universal conceptions, are not to be dis- 
posed of for all time by plain refutations. From time 
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to time they appear again and assert on new grounds 
their old rights. Such is now the case with the doc- 
trine of preformation, which appeared to have been 
definitively disposed of by the epigenesis theory. On 
the basis of extensive observations, and by the em- 
ployment of much acumen, a new theory of heredity 
has been propounded during the last ten years having 
for its foundation the conception of the ‘continuity 
of the germ-plasm” and reaching its highest develop- 
ment (1892) in an ingeniously constructed organic 
molecular theory. By its most important phylogenetic 
consequence, progressive heredity is impugned—in 
our view the most indispensable precondition of all 
phylogenesis. Although this new germ-plasm theory 
avoids the crude conceptions of the old doctrines of 
preformation and scatulation, and is ostensibly founded 
on the very delicate and only recently discovered pro- 
cesses in the fertilised ovum, nevertheless it leads in 
its ultimate consequences to a downright denial of 
epigenesis and to a new and more refined form of mys- 
tical preformation. 

It is not the place here to refute in detail this new 
germ-plasm theory, which has met with the most as- 
tonishing success in the last few years ; nor is it neces- 
sary, for that refutation has been accomplished again 
and again by competent hands. 
we have stoutly contested this metaphysical molecular 
theory, as forming in our judgment a momentous retro- 
grade step in the general analysis of the organic de- 
velopmental processes, and as the opening of a devious 
path into the domain of dualistic and teleological phi- 
losophy. We put together only recently our objections 
to the doctrine in our Systematic Introduction to the 
Phylogeny of the Australian Fauna (1893), parts of 
which were published in Zhe Open Court (No. 338). 
But we deemed it advisable now and in this place to 
repeat our protest, as the lively war between the two 
opposed theories still continues, and since precisely 
the ontogeny of the metaphyta furnishes us abundant 
and decisive refutation of the continuity of the germ- 
plasm. All that we have advanced in our Mew Phy- 
Jogeny on the generation, embryology, and metamor- 
phosis of the metaphyta, all the phenomena in the 
germinal history of the Zhadlophyta, Diaphyta and An- 
thophyta speak in our opinion for epigenesis and 
against preformation. 


From the beginning 


EPIGENESIS AND TRANSFORMATION. 


Epigenesis in the history of the germ, and trans- 
formation in the history of the race, proceed every- 
where hand in hand ; the two processes of organic de- 
velopment are inseparably united and mutually explain 
each other. This fundamental principle rests on the 
intimate causal nexus which unites the two chief 
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branches of the history of organic development, and 
which has found its precisest expression in our funda- 
mental biogenetic law. The laws of heredity and 
adaptation, of which the former, as a physiological 
function, is to be traced to propagation, and the latter 
to nutrition and metabolism, possess, accordingly, 
equal significance for the ontogeny and phylogeny of 
each organ. Hence, also, all the various theories re- 
cently set up for the physiological explanation of 
heredity and adaptation possess immediate importance 
for ontogeny as well as for phylogeny. 

This intimate and inseparable connexion between 
the ontetic and phyletic development must be specially 
emphasised here at the close of our phylogeny of meta- 
phyta, for the new molecular theory of. the continuity 
of the germ-plasm which in ontogeny has led us back 
to the old fallacious theory of preformation, enters in 
this way into the sharpest contrast with the monistic 
doctrine of the mechanical transformation of the or- 
ganic world on which the whole theory of descent and 
phylogeny rests. The constant and gradual transfor- 
mation of animal and plant forms which we embrace 
under the notion of phyletic transformation can be 
explained in a rational manner only by assuming pro- 
gressive heredity or the heredity of acquired charac- 
ters; and it is precisely this most important funda- 
mental process of phylogenesis that is vehemently 
denied by the present champions of the afore-men- 
tioned germ-plasm theory, nay, rejected as inconceiv- 
able—and from their teleological point of view justly 
so. Here is the decisive point at which one or another 
of the two theories, either the monistic epigenesis or 
the dualistic preformation, must win its victory. 

When in 1866, in the nineteenth chapter of our 
General Morphology, we made the first attempt to ex- 
plain the physiological elements of the theory of de- 
scent and selection as mechanical natural phenomena, 
we distinguished for the first time a number of definite 
laws of heredity and adaptation. We arranged these 
‘‘laws,” or, if the expression is preferable, modalities, 
or rules, or norms, into four groups. We distinguished 
on the one hand the laws of conservative and of pro- 
gressive heredity, on the other, the laws of indirect 
( potential) and of direct (actwa/) adaptation. In dis- 
cussing further the complex reciprocal and co-opera- 
tive actions of these different laws in the struggle for 
existence, we expressly emphasised the high import 
which belongs on the one hand to progressive hered- 
ity, and on the other, to actual adaptation. For, only 
provided the products of the latter can be transmitted 
by means of the first, is phylogenetic adaptation in the 
true sense conceivable. The phylogeny of the meta- 
phyta, the chief features of which have been discussed 
in our new work, furnishes for our theories an unlimited 
supply of examples. 
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In the further discussion of these relations in our 
Natural History of Creation, we mainly emphasised the 
significance that constituted heredity possesses among 
the different laws of progressive heredity, and cumuda- 
tive adaptation among the norms of actual adaptation. 
The alterations of organs, which the organism effects 
by its own activity, progressive growth by exercise, 
retrogressive growth by disuse, can be transmitted to 
descendants by heredity. The trophic effect of func- 
tional irritations can, by direct mechanical motions, 
produce within the tissues in this process the greatest 
conceivable perfection. That ‘‘cellular selection” which 
is due to the constant struggle of the parts of the or- 
ganisms is incessantly at work in the tissues of the 
metaphyta, as well as of the metazoa. The ‘‘cellular 
divergence” which follows of necessity therefrom is the 
cause of the differentiation of tissues. It is obvious that 
these cumulative and functional adaptations possess 
phylogenetic significance only in the event that they can 
be transferred to descendants by progressive heredity; 
and since their influence in the histone organism is 
everywhere observable, since, further, an intimate cor- 
relation subsists everywhere between the cells of the 
propagative organs (germino-plasma) and the cells of 
the other organs (somato-plasma), therefore, we have 
in these facts at the same time an indubitable disproof 
of the theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm, 
which asserts a complete separation of the latter from 
the somato-plasm. 

Finally, as utterly futile and valueless must be re- 
garded the attempts which have been recently made 
to discover a middle path between these two opposed 
theories, and to blend together the correct fundamen- 
tal ideas of both. According to our settled conviction, 
only ove of the two can be true. Either preformation 
and creationism, or epigenesis and transformation. If 
the whole developmental process of organisms rests on 
vitalistic and teleological principles, that is, is deter- 
mined by final causes, then we must accept in on- 
togeny the theory of preformation and scatulation, and 
in phylogeny supernatural creationism or the ‘‘crea- 
tion dogma.”’ If, on the other hand, all biogenesis is 
based on mechanical and monistic principles, that is, 
is mediated solely by efficient causes, then we are 
forced in ontogeny to the assumption of epigenesis, 
and in phylogeny to the assumption of transformism. 
The history of the world of plants whose fundamental 
features we have here laid down, leads us, like that of 
the animal world, to the conviction that the latter only 
contains the truth, and the former a vital error. Only 
by the assumption of epigenesis and transformation is 
the existing harmony of the general results of pale- 
ontology, ontogeny, and morphology —those three 
grand muniments of systematic phylogeny—to be ex- 
plained. 


THE OPEN COURT. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


‘“« TRILBYMANIA.’’ 
Te the Editor of The Open Court : 


Under the head of ‘' Trilbymania,” in your issue of April 18, 
‘* Outsider” gives your readers a long review and criticism of Du 
Maurier’s 77z/by. A careful reading gives me an impression that 
he read the book hastily, and he mistakes important portions in 
his synopsis of the story. 


‘Outsider ” tells us Trilby disappeared and was gone a long 
time, concealed in the neighborhood in the house of a friend, but 
Svengali found her out. In fact she left Paris entirely ; took her 
little brother and went to Vibraye. There the three painters and 
Svengali wrote to her. Ina short time her brother died, and she 
went back to Paris in disguise. She was subject to neuralgia in 
her eyes. Svengali had once relieved her by mesmeric treatment. 
On her return to Paris, having no place to go, being half crazed 
with grief and neuralgia, she went to Svengali’s quarters to have 
him cure her neuralgia; and this is how they came together. 


There is no doubt but Svengali believed that by use of hypno- 
tism he could make Trilby’s wonderful voice subject to his own 
exquisite perception of tune and time. Du Maurier says of him, 
‘* He grew to understand the human voice as perhaps no one has 
understood it before or since. ...In his head he went for ever 
singing . . . as probably no human nightingale has ever yet been 
able to sing out loud, . . . making unheard heavenly melody of the 
cheapest, trivialest tunes.’’ Gecko, in his last interview with 
Taffy in Paris twenty years after, says of him, ‘‘ Svengali was the 


greatest artist I ever met,... he was a demon, a magician, I used 
to think him a god!.... he was the greatest master that ever 
lived.” As to teaching Trilby Gecko said, ‘‘We taught her to- 


gether—for three years—morning, noon, and night, six to eight 
hours a day... . We took her voice note by note—there was no 
end to her notes, each more beautiful than the other. . . . Let any 
other singer try to imitate them, they would make you sick. That 
was Svengali, ... he was a magician.” ‘‘There were two Tril- 
bys. There was the Trilby you knew who could not sing a single 
note in tune. .. . With one wave of his hand over her, with one 
look of his eye, with a word, Svengali would turn her into the 
other Trilby, 27s Trilby, and make her do whatever he liked. You 
might have run a red hot needle into her and she would not have 
felt it. He had but to say ‘ors,’and she became an unconscious 
Trilby of marble, who could produce wonderful sounds—just such 
sounds as he wanted and nothing else. .. . Trilby was just a sing- 
ing machine, a voice and nothing more, just the unconscious voice 
Svengali sang with, for it takes two to sing like La Svengali, the 
one who has got the voice and the one who knows what to do with 
it... . When you heard her sing. . . you heard Svengali singing 
with her voice.” 

‘I bring these scraps of quotation together here as a founda- 
tion for saying, first, that Du Maurier makes Svengali a master in 
knowledge of and in teaching the human voice—not singing him- 
self. 1 think it is a historical fact that many of the most famous 
teachers did not sing—had no voice; but with perfect time and 
tune, knowledge of the anatomy, mechanics, dynamics, and of all 
the possible means, uses, and effects, they could teach. To this 
Svengali added mesmeric or hypnotic force. 

Second. If what is claimed for hypnosis by very high author- 
ity is true, there is nothing improbable in Du Maurier'’s statements 
about Svengali and Trilby. That it is not true can be only an 
opinion, and not demonstrated fact on which one can justly base 
an assertion that Du Maurier's work is a failure or that his state 
ments are impossible, 
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Little Billee did not form an attachment in Devonshire after 
he went back to England. The fact is he had lost the power to 
love any one. 

‘*Outsider” tells us that Trilby’s debut in London was a great 
success, and Little Billee’s love for her had all returned; but at 
her second appearance Svengali died of apoplexy as she came on 
the stage. In fact Svengali died at her debut, and the debut was 
a lamentable failure. 

‘‘Outsider” tells us: Trilby was insane and had lost her mind 
and memory after Svengali’s death, yet the author makes her argue 
wiser than a philosopher on theology. The fact is, she was in her 
right mind and memory. She only had no memory of what hap- 
pened while under hypnosis. That was her condition most of the 
time for three years while with Svengali, according to Gecko's 
statement to Taffy and his wife afterwards. Gecko tells them she 
was not mad. She did not remember or know what she did when 
mesmerised, There seems to be nothing deep in her talk about 
theology. Her ideas of prayer, of death, of the hereafter, as told 
to Mrs. Bagot, were simply childish faith and belief, based on 
what she had heard her father say, and in whom she had confi- 
dence. Other mistakes about facts leave the inference that ‘‘Out- 
sider’ read hastily, or imperfectly remembered the facts when he 
entered on a critical review of one of the most remarkable books 
of modern times, as it impresses me. 

‘‘Outsider” gives us a long extract from his own diary of his 
views of Mrs. Ward's novel David Grieve, which he had con- 
demed, as being unnatural and impossible in incidents and char- 
acters ; and he finds that judgment applicable now to 7yi/by ; giv- 
ing credit, however, for brilliant and impressive writing, with 
modifications in favor of 777/by; but as a novel, even a psycholo- 
gical one, pronouncing it a ‘‘dead failure.” 

Having read 77i/by with care (and it must be so read to be 
comprehended fairly), it seems strange to me that it could im- 
press any one as it seems to have impressed ‘' Outsider,” who is 
evidently a finished scholar and ready writer. 

The book impressed me in this way. That any one who is 
fairly well informed, who has anything of an emotional tempera- 
ment, or who, as a scientist or philosopher, understands the emo- 
tional nature, who has some sense of humor, who can appreciate 
the beautiful, who can comprehend something of idealism and 
realism, who loves truth, courage, and generosity, who can feel 
genuine sentiment and realise the bearings of fact under the glitter 
of imagination, who has a desire for the elevation of his kind, can 
take up 777/by as a classic, read it many times and find something 
new in it or in the suggestions it stimulates at every reading. He 
can find texts for a sermon or an essay in some of its parentheses. 
It is not a book to be read merely for the story, though that is 
thrilling and educational. Accidentally or intentionally the author 
has given us matter for several books in one. Itis sud generis. It 
has no model, It cannot be compared with any other work. It 
is a novel only as it tells a connected story. The story is only a 
shape on which to display a great variety of things. As well call 
the human skeleton the body. It has no repulsive character in it. 
Even Svengali is a hero and full of interest tous. In characters 
and incidents it is natural and not improbable or impossible. It 
approaches exaggeration just near enough to add interest without 
repulsion. It touches more subjects intelligently in rapid succes- 
sion than any other work of fiction I ever read. It does not keep 
us waiting impatiently, or break or tangle the thread of regular 
progress, or in any place tire us or create a disposition to skip. It 
has no abrupt breaks, or leaps, or lapses, or by-ways, or side 
tracks, No groupings of incidents and characters to be left be- 
hind to go back after and bring up later, and after we have started 
on a journey with others. No straggling or losing of char- 
acters. They are all disposed of in such a way that they drop out 
and come back again when wanted—if wanted—at the right time 
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and place, of themselves, in a natural, consistent way, without in- 
terrupting the current of our interest and enjoyment. Whatever 
it touches on it treats without being tedious and in a manner to 
impress the memory, appeal to the intellect, awaken a sense of 
humor, or stimulate curiosity and wonder, or excite surprise, or 
arouse sympathy, create enjoyment, and leave more suggestions 
and fewer regrets than any creation of modern times. 

The pictured illustrations are simply wonderful. Their truth- 
ful adherence to personality and situations seem perfect, except as 
to Svengali. They contradict the personal description given of 
him, but are speaking likenesses of such acharacter as he is de- 
scribed—just such a person as one would expect from the character. 
I read 777/by for the story as an engineer would run a preliminary 
line for a railroad, leaving the critical surveys to be made after- 
wards, with corrections and estimates. Then I read it for the 
study of its characters and its own development and maintainance 
of them. And again for its situations, its philosophy, its ideal- 
isms, realisms, romance and fact, in contrast and combined. Once 
more for its imagery and beauties of description. Finally, for its 
literary composition, its wonderful language, use of words and 
sentences to accomplish a purpose, its rhetoric, logic, criticisms, 
inventions in comparison, its parentheses taken with the text and 
in their implications alone ; each time keeping in view the special 
object of reading; and afterward I felt inclined to pick it up and 
read portions of it from time to time. Each character fits its place. 
Each situation comes naturally. The book is mathematical as a 
whole. Strike out any character or incident, or course of action 
and its proportion will be marred or destroyed. It does not seem 
like a studied design; but as if the author started with some fixed 
ideas, and after starting it ran off his pen as a sort of inspiration 
over which he had no control. It has few repetitions. 

Of course, the book is not above criticism. What he says 
about fiddles (p. 231) is a bit of careless writing. His method of 
securing hypnotic influence on Trilby in her last scene challenges 
the critics. It was easy to have Svengali's picture produced in a 
natural way, without any special mystery. As he introduces it, it 
seems like an unnecessary crook in an otherwise straight road.’ 

The story has been put on the stage. As well try to dramatise 
one of Paul’s epistles and give a correct idea of it. Few read the 
story for comparison and analysis. Disjointed portions are se- 
lected by the supersensitive and moralising to try to find something 
immoral or heterodox. Reviewers have hurried through it to write 
reviews. The story was thrilling enough to be popular. But, as 
it seems to me, to the student it is far more than a story. To him 
it is a new creation unlike any other production in the world of 
fiction, He does not compare it with anybody's novel. It is to 
him simply ‘‘77z/by, by George Du Maurier,” and as such remains 
in his memory as one of the most enjoyable and curious things 
that has come to him. 

Trilby lives in our curiosity until she ceases to be a model ; 
thence on, she lives in our pity, wonder, and admiration. In 
thinking it all over it is impossible to form a thought that does not 
tend to a higher level. Not animmoral thought, or suggestion, or 
an impulse to say, do, or feel in harmony with, an immoral thing 
enters the mind. Wecannot read any of the classics, or a single 
daily paper in any day in the year, without finding oceans of mat- 
ter immorally suggestive, compared to drops in 777/by, if any thing 
in Du Maurier’s composition of the latter is considered immoral. 
It seems to me that only to a prude is a criticism of 77i/by as 
teaching immorality possible. 

No review should prevent those who have not but would like 
to read 7yi/by, from reading it; and those who read it most delib- 
erately and carefully will appreciate and enjoy it most. 

Such are some of the impressions left with me from the read- 
ing of 77i/by, in contrast with those of ‘‘ Outsider.” 

C. H. REEvE. 
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NOTES. 


The Pittsburgh News Company have just published a little 
pamphlet of eleven pages by C. V. Tiers, under the title 4 Gold 
Standard But Not Gold Money. The author proposes to change 
the present ambiguous inscription of the greenbacks which reads : 
‘‘The United States will pay bearer one dollar” to '‘ This is a le- 
gal tender in the United States of America for one dollar for all 
debts public or private, and has an exchange and debt-paying 
value egual to 25.8 grains of standard gold (i, e. goo fine).” Mr. 
Tiers explains the present trouble in our finances as due to the 
ambiguity of our treasury notes which were first made in 1862. 
He shows the unfeasibility of the double standard system. A true 
double standard ought to make a legal-tender note equal to the 
combined value of 17.2 grains of standard gold and 275.2 grains 
of standard silver. The double standard, as usually proposed, 
would force gold immediately to a premium, drive it out of circu- 
lation, and thus really produce a silver standard. It would not, 
however, raise the value of silver and could only pull down the 
value of gold. 


We are informed that the Second American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies, which is to meet at the Sinai Temple at 
Chicago on June 4, 5, and 6, promises to be a great success. Dr. 
Alfred Momerie of London, Rabbi Voorsanger of San Francisco, 
Rey. Dr. Herron, and President George A. Gates of Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, are expected to be present. Dr. Hirsch, Dr, 
Thomas, Dr. Gould, and jenkin Lloyd Jones are the leading 
spirits of the Congress. 


Prof, Alcée Fortier of Tulane University, Louisiana, has re- 
cently collected and edited a number of Lowisiana Folk Tales, in 
French dialect and English translation. The volume is published 
under the auspices of the American Folklore Society, and is got 
out in handsome and substantial shape. The tales are printed on 
the even pages in the Creole, and on the odd pages the English 
translations are given. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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JAMES MARTINEAU. 
BY MONCURE D, CONWAY. 

I vistrep Dr. Martineau on his ninetieth birthday 
(April 21), and found him even more vigorous than 
when I saw him on his eighty-ninth. I was accompa- 
nied by Mr. Virchand Gandhi, the Jain scholar from 
Bombay, who was much impressed by Dr. Martineau’s 
conversation on Oriental religious subjects. Not long 
ago this eminent minister had to address a number of 
Nonconformist ministers, many of them orthodox, and 
his tact was as unfailing as ever, carrying with him 
the full sympathies of his audience. His latest vol- 
ume, Zhe Seat of Authority in Religion, is generally 
considered his ablest work, as it is also that most ad- 
vanced in opinion: many supposed it impossible that 
an octogenarian could have written any part of such a 
book, and labelled the whole of it with his prefatory 
remark, that some of it was early work. But now 
there has appeared in the Nineteenth Century magazine 
for the same month of April a review of Mr. Balfour’s 
ingenious plea for orthodoxy, just published, and Mar- 
tineau’s genius and learning have rarely been happier 
than in this same article. What is there in intellec- 
tual freedom which thus embalms so many of its chil- 
dren? On April 20 Dr. W. H. Furness reached his 
ninety-third year. On February the second he jour- 
neyed from Philadelphia to New York, on the third he 
preached a deeply interesting sermon in All Souls’ 
Church, reading his lessons without glasses, on the 
fourth he made a happy speech at the Unitarian Club 
banquet, on the fifth united two young people in wed- 
lock (he had married the lady’s parents in 1858), and, 
after chatting pleasantly with the guests for an hour, 
went off to Philadelphia; though it was the coldest 
spell of the winter, I hear that he is none the worse for 
that visit. Furness and Martineau are brother-spirits, 
and show how beautiful old age may be. To return, 
Dr. Martineau is almost unique in the steady continu- 
ance of his intellectual vitality; he has suffered no ar- 
rest in any phase of his faith, has suffered no reaction, 
and his latest productions have been the largest in their 
liberalism. , 

On the occasion of this ninetieth birthday, the 
representatives of the Unitarian churches and institu- 
tions throughout the country presented him with an 


address, finely engrossed in an illuminated album. On 
the cover is a silver plate, engraved with the Marti- 
neau crest, a Martin, with the motto, ‘Marte nobilior 
Pallas” (wisdom nobler than war). 
they say: 

‘¢We now recall, not so much the great works with 
which you have enriched the literature of philosophy 
and religion during the past ten years, nor the collec- 
tion of the rich fruits of earlier toil, as the untiring 
interest which you have manifested in the principles 
and the welfare of our churches, in the education of 
the young, in the training of the ministry, in the pro- 
gress of religious thought, and the advancement of 
learning. But we cannot fail to rejoice also, that your 
words have brought guidance and strength to many 
hearts in many lands, and we treasure the knowledge 
that differences in the interpretation of Christianity 
have not prevented the members of divers commun- 
ions from profiting by your teaching and feeling the 
power of your spirit.” 

To this, and some addresses that were made, Dr. 


In the address 


-Martineau replied in his touching and gracious way, 


barely alluding to the altered tone of feeling towards 
him since the earlier days of his ministry. The South 
Place Society requested me to convey to Dr. Marti- 
neau ‘‘their grateful remembrance of his long and 
faithful services to truth and knowledge. They recog- 
nise the honor of a career which has carried the best 
traditions of English scholarship to the maintenance 
of a higher standard of intellectual honesty; and they 
rejoice that Dr. Martineau has lived to see, did his 
characteristic humility permit, noble harvests gar- 
nered, or still ripening, from seeds sown by him in 
fields his youth found overgrown with superstition and 
intolerance.” 

Among the fields so overgrown in Martineau’s 
youth was Unitarianism itself. The prosecution of 
Richard Carlile in 1817, for selling the works of Paine 
(a more orthodox man than Martineau), was con- 
ducted by a Unitarian. This went on till Carlile, and 
Jane Carlile, and Mrs. Wright, saleswoman in the 
book-shop, and even the store-boy, were all shut up 
in gaol for years. So far as 1 can learn, Mr. Fox, of 
the Society now known as ‘South Place,” was the 
only Unitarian who denounced these persecutions. 
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South Place has for sixty years been outside the Uni- 
tarian and every other organisation, and it has seen 
Martineau steadily taking up a like position, so far as 
the denominational character is concerned. I remem- 
ber witnessing a scene of moral sublimity on an occa- 
sion when the Unitarian Association was induced by 
his solitary but irresistible pleading to renounce a sub- 
stantial pecuniary bequest on the sole ground, if I 
recollect aright, that their endowment as a corpora- 
tion was contrary and perilous to their principles of 
freedom and progress. Even in the last generation, 
when his unsectarian attitude was less pronounced 
than in later years, his utterances were steadily in the 
direction of a religious unity on the purely spiritual 
basis, —or what then appeared to him as such. I must 
find space for one of his eloquent utterances on that 
theme, which was novel enough at the time: 

‘««The refusal to embody our sentiments in any 
authoritative formula appears to strike observers as a 
whimsical exception to the general practice of churches. 
The peculiarity has had its origin in hereditary and 
historical associations ; but it has its defence in the 
noblest principles of religious freedom and Christian 
communion. At present it must suffice to say that 
our societies are dedicated, not to theological opin- 
ions, but to religious worship; that they have main- 
tained the unity of the spirit without insisting on any 
unity of doctrine; that Christian liberty, love and 
piety are their essentials in perpetuity, but their Uni- 
tarianism an accident of a few or many generations, 
which has arisen, and ought to vanish, without the 
loss of their identity. 
of religious systems, but the imperishable character of 
the religious affections; in the progressiveness of 
opinion within as well as without the limits of Chris- 
tianity. Our forefathers cherished the same convic- 
tion ; and so, not having been born intellectual bonds- 
Con- 
vinced that uniformity of doctrine can never prevail, 
we seek to attain its only good—peace on earth and 
communion with heaven—without it. We aim to 
make a true Christendom—a commonwealth of the 
faithful—by the binding force, not of ecclesiastical 
creeds, but of spiritual wants and Christian sym- 
pathies; and indulge the vision of a church that ‘in 
the latter days shall arise’ like ‘the mountain of the 
Lord,’ bearing on its ascent the blossoms of thought 
proper to every intellectual clime, and withal mas- 
sively rooted in the deep places of our humanity, and 
gladly rising to meet the sunshine from on high.” 

It will be observed that Martineau speaks of ‘‘our 
societies,” not of any general organisation; yet by 
labeling them all ‘‘ Christian” he did give them alla 
common creed, and some sanction for an organisation 
sufficiently strong to persecute all who did not hold 


men, we desire to leave our successors free. 


We believe in the mutability - 


DE “OPEN Ae ODOR. 


doctrines considered ‘essential ’’ by the majority. 
The vaunted freedom from creeds of Unitarianism has 
been something like the boasted absence of State reli- 
gion in the United States,—an absence which leaves 
us fettered by the Sabbath, taxed for an army of ex- 
plicitly unconstitutional chaplains, and taxed to sup- 
port all churches because church property is not taxed. 
Indeed, the absence of an authoritative Unitarian creed 
seems to have been once felt by many Unitarians as 
an incentive to secure conformity by tongue-lynching, 
—of course I refer to their narrow wing, now very 
small: there was always a magnanimous Left, and 
under Martineau’s leadership it has long been the 
Right. 

What Martineau has himself had to endure will 
probably never be made known. He is a man who 
would desire to bury such things in oblivion. No 
reader of experience can fail to recognise the pathetic 
significance of some utterances of his earlier years. 
‘«If you want to find the true magic pass into heaven, 
scores of rival professors press round you with ob- 
trusive supply: if you ask in your sorrow, Who can 
tell me whether there be a heaven at all? every soul 
will keep aloof and leave you alone. All men that 
bring from God a fresh, deep nature, all in whom re- 
ligious wants live with eager power, and who are yet 
too clear of soul to unthink a thought and falsify a 
truth, receive in these days no help and no response.” 
‘Those on whom heaven lays the burthen of duty, no 
power on earth may strip of rights.” ‘‘If being or- 
thodox you die at the stake, you are a martyr ; if being 
a heretic—why, then, you are a man burnt.” And I 
will here add an extract from a private letter written 
by Martineau to myself, in 1860, in answer to a letter 
of mine, written soon after the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian alumni of Harvard College had refused to 
pass a resolution I had proposed, extending our sym- 
pathy to Theodore Parker—then dying in Italy. Mar- 
tineau wrote: ‘‘Some painful experience has taught 
me to estimate these things at their right value, and 
to see that some of the purest, noblest, and devoutest 
men of this age have been and are among the excom- 
municate. What nobler, practical life—nay, in spite 
of all extravagances, what nobler inner religion has 
our time seen than Theodore Parker’s? Dissenting 
from his Christology, and opposing it, nay, strongly 
feeling the defects of his philosophy, I deeply honored 
and loved him, and from the first recognised in him 
one of God’s true prophets of righteousness. But 
there never was, and never will be, a Stephen whom 
the Chief Priests and the Sanhedrim at large do not 
cast out and stone.” 

Dr. Martineau once made a practical effort to found © 
an inclusive church, which should embrace those in 
all other churches who held the ethical element of re- 
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ligion and the spiritual culture as more important than 
dogmatic or sectarian partitions. We all met ina 
public hall, and listened to a most beautiful prophecy 
by him of the higher unity. It soon came to nothing. 
Dr. Martineau, with characteristic humility, supposed 
that the persons who attended his church, some of 
them eminent, came there from purely spiritual mo- 
tives, and to worship God: they came there to listen 
to the prose poem that every week came from his lips. 
When people have ceased to attend church to please 
God or to save their souls, they go for instruction or 
to be charmed by some particular preacher. The elo- 
quent Martinéau could only have founded his inclusive 
church by preaching to it every Sunday, and then it 
would only have been a duplicate of his existing chapel. 
He was, indeed, the greatest preacher I ever heard. 
From first to last he was like some inspired master 
musician, in whose instrument were strung the chords 
of every heart before him, from which he evoked har- 
monies which entranced each individual spirit by turn- 
ing into melody all its life and its experiences. I re- 
member once meeting Sir Charles Lyall, as we were 
leaving the door of Martineau’s church, and he said, 
‘I cannot understand how it is that people can go to 
all these churches around us, and spend their time 
listening to ignorant preachers, when such thought, 
such truth and beauty is at their doors. Think, too, 
of their grand temples, and of this dark little chapel 
where such a man is hidden away.” Now that the 
ministry has ceased, and the world is paying homage 
to the man whom great universities have honored, 
how many people have to reflect that though they have 
grown up near by the place of his long ministry, they 
never heard or even saw him ! 


Since the above was sent Mr. Conway has received 
and forwarded to us the subjoined response of Dr. 
Martineau to the address of the South Place Society : 


“35 GORDON SQUARE, 
‘¢Lonpon, W. C., May 5, 1895. 
To the South Place, Finsbury, Congregation 
and Minister : 

«Dear Mr. Conway :—You will not interpret, I 
am sure, the late date of this letter as any sign of tardy 
gratitude to your congregation for their truly generous 
greeting on the completion of my ninetieth year. So 
profuse has been the shower of birthday addresses 
from the many public bodies with which a long life 
has connected me that, with my utmost diligence, I 
have been unable to prevent their overflow into out- 
lying reaches of time. 

‘«So cordial a recognition ‘of my life-work as you 
have been commissioned to send me is the more valued 
for being based, as I am well aware, not on any party- 
sympathy with the cast of my opinions, but on a com- 


21 
mon moral approval of careful research and unreserved 
speech on all subjects affecting either theoretic or his- 
torical religion. The attempt to find infallible records 
in canonical books, and permanent standards of truth 
in ecclesiastical votes, has so hopelessly failed, that 
honest persistence in it has become impossible to in- 
structed persons: and therefore, in all competent 
guides and teachers of men, a continued sanction and 
profession of it is not simply an intellectual error, but 
a breach of veracity. And this tampering with sin- 
cerity on the part of instructors who know better than 
they choose to say, not only arrests the advance to 
higher truth, but eats, like a canker, into the morals 
of our time. The sophistries of unfaithful minds are 
as strange as they are deplorable. Whoever smothers 
an ‘honest doubt’ creates the Sin, while missing the 
preluding Good, of unbelief. And the conventional 
outcry against ‘destructive criticism’ intercepts the 
reconstructive thought and faith which can alone en- 
dure. 

‘<T can never cease to be grateful to fellow -‘seek- 
ers after God,’ whose heart is set on following the lead 
of His realities, and not the bent of their own wishes 
and prepossessions. And far above all doctrinal sym- 
pathies, orthodox or freethinking, do I prize the en- 
couragement which your message presses home upon 
our common conscience, to ‘hold fast our integrity,’ 
and trust ¢he true and the good as alone Divine. 

‘« Believe me, always, 
‘‘Yours very sincerely, 
«¢ JAMES MARTINEAU.” 


DEUTERONOMY. 
BY PROF. C. H, CORNILL. 

Whew, in the eighteenth year of Josiah, 621 B. C., 
Shaphan the scribe paid an official visit to the temple 
of Jerusalem, the priest Hilkiah handed to him a book 
of laws which had been found there. Shaphan took the 
book and immediately brought it to the King, before 
whom he read it. 

The impression which the book made on the King 
must have been stupendous. 
and sent at once a deputation to Huldah, the proph- 
etess, who was the wife of one of his privy officers and 
evidently held in high esteem. Huldah declared in 
favor of the book, and the King now went energetically 
to work. The entire people were convened in the temple 


He rent his garments, 


at Jerusalem, and the King entered with them into a 
covenant. Both parties mutually and solemnly pledged 
themselves to acknowledge this book as the fundamen- 
tal law of the kingdom, and to follow its commands. 
Upon the basis of it, a thorough reorganisation was 
effected and the celebrated reform of worship carried 
out, of which we read in the Book of Kings. 

The events of the year 621 at Jerusalem were ap- 
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parently of no great importance. But their conse- 
quences have been simply immeasurable. By them 
Israel, nay, the whole world, has been directed into 
new courses. We are to-day still under the influence 
of beliefs which were then promulgated for the first 
time, under the sway of forces which then first came 
into life. Therefore, we must go into this matter more 
minutely, for the entire later development of prophecy 
is quite unintelligible unless we have a clear concep- 
tion of it. 

Our first question must be: What is this book of 
laws of Josiah, which was discovered in the year 621? 
The youthful De Wette, in his thesis for a professor- 
ship at Jena in the year 1805, clearly proved that this 
book of laws was essentially the fifth book of Moses, 
known as Deuteronomy. The book is clearly and dis- 
tinctly marked off from the rest of the Pentateuch and 
its legislation, whilst the reforms of worship intro- 
duced by Josiah correspond exactly to what it called 
for. The proofs adduced by De Wette have been gen- 
erally accepted, and his view has become a common 
possession of Old Testament research, having afforded 
us our first purchase, so to speak, for the understand- 
ing of the religious history of Israel. 

The conceptions and aims of Deuteronomy are 
thoroughly prophetic. It seeks to realise the hoped 
for Kingdom of God as promised by the prophets. 
Israel is to become a holy people, governed by the will 
of God; and this holiness is to be manifested through 
worship and justice, so that man shall serve God 
righteously and judge his fellow-men uprightly. The 
first point is the more important with Deuteronomy ; 
its chief attention is devoted to the cultus, and here it 
broke away, in all fundamental points, from the ideas 
of ancient Israel and turned the development of things 
into entirely new courses. 

The fundamental problem of religion is the relation 
between God and the world. Ancient Israel had seen 
both in one; all things worldly appeared to it divine ; 
in everything appertaining to the world it found the 
expressions and revelations of God. ‘The entire na- 
tional life was governed and ruled by religion; in all 
places and all things God was to his people a living 
The result of this naturally was 
the secularisation of God, which the prophets felt to 
be an exceedingly grave danger. The right solution of 
the problem would have been that given by Jesus, who 
openly recognised the divinisation of the world as the 
rightful task of religion—to fill and sanctify the world 
with the spirit of God, and thus to make it a place and 
a field for God’s work, a Kingdom of God, and a tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit. Deuteronomy pursues a differ- 
ent course; it dissolves the bond between God and the 
world, tears them asunder, and ends by depriving the 
world entirely of its divinity. On the one hand, a world 


and real presence. 
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without a God; on the other, a God without a world. 
Nevertheless, this last was more the result than the in- 
tention of Deuteronomy. At least, wherever it con- 
sciously carries out this view it is justified, especially 
when it requires that God shall not be worshipped 
through symbols or images, and that every figurative 
representation of the Godhead, or its simulation by 
certain venerated forms of nature, must be destroyed 
root and branch. We have here merely the outcome 
of the prophetic apprehension that God is a spirit, and 
therefore must be worshipped asa spirit. But Deu- 
teronomy makes additional requirements. Obviously 
in consequence of the dogma of Isaiah respecting the 
central importance of Mount Zion as the dwelling- 
place of God on earth, Deuteronomy insists that God 
can only be worshipped at Jerusalem ; only there should 
acts of adoration be permitted, and all other sanctua- 
ries and places of worship outside of Jerusalem should 
be destroyed. 

The idea that the centralisation of worship in a 
single place rendered it easier of supervision and en- 
sured the preservation of its purity may have contrib- 
uted to the adoption of this last measure ; and it must 
certainly be admitted that the local sanctuaries in 
smaller towns were really breeding-places of flagrant 
abuses. But the consequences of the measure were 
simply incalculable. It was virtually tantamount to a 
suppression of religion in the whole country outside of 
Jerusalem. 

Up to this time, every town and village had had its 
sanctuary, and access to God was an easy matter for 
every Israelite. When his heart moved him either to 
give expression to his thanks, or to seek consolation in 
his sorrow, he had only to go to his place of worship. 
Every difficult question of law was laid before God ; 
that is, argued in the sanctuary and decided by a 
solemn oath of purification. And to one and all these 
sanctuaries granted the right of refuge. Here was the 
fugitive safe from his pursuer, and he could only be 
removed from the sanctuary and delivered up provided 
he were a convicted felon. Moreover, in the old days 
of Israel all these sanctuaries were oracles, where at 
any time men could ask advice or aid in difficult or 
dangerous matters. And many things which have for 
us a purely secular character; were to the ancient Is- 
raelites acts of divine service. Every animal slaugh- 
tered was a sacrifice; every indulgence in meat, a 
sacrificial feast. 


All this ceased with the legislation of Deuteron-— 


omy. The Israelite was now compelled to carry on 


his daily life without God, and thus accustomed him- 
self to consider life as something apart from religion, 


and in no wise connected with God. Religion was 
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In ancient Israel the three great feasts were thanks- 
giving festivals. At the feast of the unleavened bread 
the first fruits of the fields, of the barley harvest, were 
offered up to God. The Feast of Weeks, or Pente- 
cost, was the regular harvest feast, when the wheat was 
garnered, and the Feast of Tabernacles was the autumn 
festival, the feast of the ingathering of the wine and 
the fruit. This natural foundation of the three great 
festivals, which brought them into organic relation 
with each individual and his personal life, and in fact 
formed for him the real crises of his life, was now de- 
stroyed, and an ecclesiastical or ecclesiastico-histor- 
ical basis given to them. The feast of unleavened 
bread took place in remembrance of the flight out of 
Egypt; the Feast of Weeks later in remembrance of the 
giving of the law on Sinai, the Feast of Tabernacles in 
remembrance of the journey through the desert, when 
Israel dwelt in tents. A difference thus was created 
spontaneously between holy events and secular events, 
week days and festivals. Routine every-day life was 
secularised, while religion was made into an institution, 
ordinance, work, and achievement apart by itself. 

A further outcome of Deuteronomy was, that a dis- 
tinct and rigorously exclusive priesthood now appears 
as the sole lawful ministers and stewards of the cultus, 
and it was enacted that all its members should be de- 
scended from the tribe of Levy. In olden times the 
father of the family offered up the sacrifices for himself 
and household ; he was the priest of his house. To 
be sure, larger sanctuaries and professional priests 
were already in existence, but the people were not re- 
stricted to them. Every house was still a temple of 
God, and every head of a family a priest of the Most 
High. Deuteronomy did away with all this, and so 
first created the distinction between clergy and laity. 
Man, as such, has nothing to do directly with God, 
but only a privileged class of men possess this pre- 
rogative and right. 

In this way Deuteronomy also radically transformed 
the priesthood. In ancient Israel the priest was pri- 
marily the minister of the divine oracle, the interpreter 
and expositor of the Divine Will. Deuteronomy did 
away with oracular predictions as heathenish, and con- 
verted the priest into a sacrificer and expounder of the 
law. The character of the sacrifice also was completely 
altered. The Israelite now only offered up sacrifices 
at the three great yearly festivals, when he was com- 
pelled to be in Jerusalem. He could hardly be ex- 
pected to undertake a journey to Jerusalem merely for 
the sake of making a thanksgiving offering. There 
was, however, a species of sacrifice which allowed of 
no delay,—the sacrifice of sin and atonement. Here, 
in restoring man’s broken relations with God, no time 
could be lost. Accordingly, the sin and atonement 
offerings now assume increasing dominance; the whole 
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cultus becomes more and more an institution for the 
propitiation of sins, and the priest, the intermediator 
who negotiates the forgiveness. 

Still another consequence flowed from the ideas of 
Deuteronomy—the opposition of Church and State. 
This also Deuteronomy created. 
man life has in itself something profane, and the reli- 
gious life is restricted to a definite caste, man is, so to 
speak, torn into two halves, each of which lives its 
own life. 


If the whole of hu- 


In ancient Israel man saw a divine dispen- 
sation in the public and national life ; love of country 
was a religious duty. The king was the chief high 
priest of the people; all State acts were sanctified 
through religion, and when men fought for home and 
country, they fought for God ‘‘the fight of God.” But 
now all that was changed. The State as such had 
nothing more to do with the religious life, and we even 
see the beginnings in Deuteronomy of that develop- 
ment which subsequently set the Church over the State 
and regarded the latter merely as the handmaid of the 
former. Civil State life became a matter of ecclesias- 
tical cult. By the 
separation of religion from the State, the religion of 
Israel was enabled to survive the destruction of the 
Jewish State which followed thirty-five years later. 
But its ultimate consequences were direful beyond 


This, in a sense, was providential. 


measure. 

Nor was this all that Deuteronomy did. It substi- 
tuted for the living revelation of God in the human 
heart and in history, the dead letter. For the first 
time a book was made the foundation of religion, reli- 
gion a statute, a law. He who followed what was writ- 
ten in this book was religious, and he alone. 

We see, thus, how an indubitable deepening of the 
religious spirit is followed by a fixed externalism, and 
how the prophetic assumptions led to thoroughly un- 
prophetic conclusions. Deuteronomy is an attempt 
to realise the prophetic ideas by external means. This 
naturally brought in its train the externalisation of 
those ideas. In Deuteronomy prophecy gained a de- 
cided victory over the national religion, but it was 
largely a Pyrrhic victory. Prophecy abdicated in favor 
of priesthood. It is worthy of note that Deuteronomy 
makes provision for the event of a prophet appearing 
who might teach doctrines not written in this holy 
book, of which the priests are the natural guardians 
and interpreters. As in earlier times the monarchy 
and prophecy were the two dominant powers, so now 
priesthood and the law ruled supreme. 

But Deuteronomy was productive of still other re- 
sults. The opposition of secular and sacred, of laity 
and clergy, of State and Church, the conception of a 
holy writ and of a divine inspiration, can be traced back 
in its last roots to the Deuteronomy of the year 621, 
together with the whole history of revealed religion 
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down to the present time, including not only Judaism 
but Christianity and Islam, who have simply borrowed 
these ideas from Judaism. 

By whom this book, which is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant and most momentous that was ever written, 
was composed, we do not know. It represents a com- 
promise between prophecy and priesthood, and might 
therefore have been compiled by the priests of Jerusa- 
lem, as indeed it was a priest who delivered it to the 
king, and the priests who derived all the benefits from 
it. It may be regarded as pretty certain that it took its 
origin in this period. 

Josiah regarded the demands of this book with rev- 
erent awe. We are not told whether his reforms were 
opposed by the people, although he carried them out 
with great severity and harshness. The final estab- 
lishment of regularity must have been looked upon as 
a blessing, and the more so as Deuteronomy lays par- 
ticular stress on civil justice, establishing in this do- 
main also stability and order. Moreover, Josiah was 
a man who by his personal qualities was fitted to ren- 
der acceptable the oppressive features of the work, and 
to win for it able partisans. 


THE PREVAILING DESPAIR OF THE REASON. 
BY CHARLES L. WOOD. 


Just now we seem to be having a recrudescence 
of supernaturalism. The old religious systems have 
temporarily come back into favor as offering some 
refuge from the intellectual excesses of the time. On 
occasions of mental trouble and vexation, men are 
grateful for any shelter and sympathy and are quite 
willing to waive points which at other times they are 
scrupulous in regarding as fixed convictions. 

It is characteristic of the human mind, when it 
reaches a certain stage, to despair of the reason. The 
mind resolutely attacks problem after problem and is 
urged on to still greater efforts with each crowning 
success. But the time inevitably comes when for that 
particular mind there must be a halt—the joyous leap 
of the idea from the assembled elements no longer 
follows. The mind struggles, but in vain, and ends 
by acknowledging itself mastered. Some higher tribu- 
nal there must be, and to that and not to the discred- 
ited reason must be the ultimate appeal. And so the 
once strong rationalistic mind transfers its allegiance 
to the faith that asks no questions, and affects, for a 
time, to rest satisfied there. 

Every epoch has its note of despair, usually very 
dolefully sounded by those that think they have reached 
the confines of human apprehension ; but those epochs 
espeCially which are troubled with many and vexatious 
problems are most prone to take up the dirge of intel- 
lectual despair. The present time is notable for its 
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problems of far-reaching character. “In sociology, 
science, philosophy, religion, there are questions and 
questions; and each advance seems, paradoxically, to 
And so in all 
these departments we have a numerous class of writ- 
ers and apologists, who, with unmistakable disap- 
pointment, find themselves called upon to abjure the 
The two most recent much-talked-of works 
that betray great travail of thought, namely, Kidd’s 
Social Evolution and Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, 
are such apologies, and both writers give up the rea- 
son and array themselves in the supra-rationalistic 
But these works belong to a long and growing 
list of the same sort; and, strange as it may appear, 
they all are exponents of the availability of reason it- 
self to arrive at high, if not fully satisfactory, conclu- 
sions. ‘They are themselves proof, as their authors 
would have us believe, that the mysteries of life and 
the universe still lend themselves to the ratiocinative 
processes of the mind. 

Now this recurring tone of despair is thoroughly 
unworthy those who would constitute themselves lead- 
ers of thought. The reason is not to be discredited in 
this offhand and self-sufficient manner. It is still man’s 
highest faculty and the true distinguishing mark of 
his unique position as lord of this world. The capa- 
bilities of the reason have not been exhausted, nor in- 
deed can they ever be.. In every stage of the past, 
men have cried out: There is nothing more; further 
exercise of the reason will. but confuse itself—and 
every succeeding stage of progress has proved the 
falsity of the declaration. There is a limit to every 
individual mind and in every stage, but that limit is 
not fixed for all time ; and who is quite sure the limit 
in a given case has ever been reached ? 

The reason is still the most powerful and effective 
instrument man possesses; and sufficient, despite all 
said to the contrary, to guide his life in the right 
paths, and, with patience and trust in it, able in time 
to solve all hindering difficulties. Problems them- 
selves are a proof of the triumph of reason; and the 
advent of the consciousness of a new problem marks 
an advance in man’s intellectual attainments. The 
reason at present labors under a certain disadvantage 
due to excess of material, which the scientific obser- 
vations and analytical researches of the age have ac- 
These countless facts and 
phenomena must be sorted, arranged and generalised, 
and then grouped under their appropriate symbols, 
before they can be well utilised as elements contribut- 
ing to higher thought. Meanwhile we should be grate- 
ful for what has been done in that widespread eman- 
cipation of the intellect from superstition and error, 
which has been the crowning work of the reason dur- 
ing this century. And again and finally, we should 
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be alive to the work now going on in every field, 
which, in effect, is the preliminary task that reason 
has set herself in the noble purpose to work out for 
man a true and practical salvation. 


A REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM. 

CuarLEs T. Pau, the editor of Zhe Tibetan, a 
Christian missionary journal, says in his April num- 
ber: 

‘*A revival of Buddhism is one of the distinguishing features 
of the close of this century. From the signs of activity everywhere 
present among the followers of the great Indian Teacher in many 
Oriental countries, and indeed to some extent, in the West, it is 
difficult to agree with Mr. W.S. Lilie’s statement that ‘Buddhism 
is a moribund faith.’ Whatever may have been its temporary 
signs of decadence in the past, present evidences go to show that 
it is rejuvenescent. Ina word, a great missionary revival is stir- 
ring the rank and file of Buddhists, not only in India, but in Siam, 
Japan, Ceylon, China, and other countries. 

rs ‘* We have already referred to the Maha-Bodhi Society, formed 
under the direct patronage of the Grand Lamaof Tibet. The 
avowed objects of the Society are to make known unto all nations 
‘the sublime teachings of the Buddha, Sakya Muni, and to rescue 
and restore the sight of the holy tree at Buddha-gaya, where the 
Buddha attained supreme wisdom.’ 

‘At this thrice sacred spot,’ the journal of the M. B. Society 
announces, ‘it is proposed to re-establish a monastery for the resi- 
dence of Bikkhus (monks) of Tibet, Ceylon, China, Japan, Bur- 
mah, Siam, Cambodia, Chittagong, Nepal, Corea, and Arakan; to 
found a college for training young men of unblemished character, 
of whatsoever race and country, for carrying abroad the message 
of peace and brotherly love promulgated by the divine Teacher 
twenty-four centuries ago.’ Buddhists of all countries are exhorted 
to unite in the work. It is declared also that ‘the time is ripe to 
sow the seed of Buddha's teachings on Indian and American soils, 
and an appeal is made for young men to give themselves up to this 
mission. The headquarters of the Society are in Calcutta, and it 
counts among its honorary and corresponding members the names 
of many eminent scholars, European as well as Asiatic. Among 
the former may be mentioned Sir Edwin Arnold, Professor Rhys 
Davids, and Col. Olcott. ° 

‘« The General Secretary is Mr. H. Dharmapala, the talented 
Cingalese Buddhist, who represented his co-religionists at the Chi- 
cago Parliament of Religions, and who, since his return to India 
and Ceylon, has created an almost unparalleled religious enthusi- 
asm among his people. Asa result of his recent labors in Ceylon, 
a pilgrimage of Buddhist ladies started out for the sacred shrine at 
Buddha-gaya, the first time in several centuries that such a thing 
has been known to occur. 

‘' Buddhism is alive, and demands more than ever the atten- 
tion of Christian missionaries. No messenger of the Gospel of 
Christ can afford at this time of day, to be ignorant of the doc- 
trines, the institutions and the operations of a religion which is 
coming to be the gentle rival of Christianity. In the May number 
of The Tibetan will begin a series of articles on the Life and Teach- 
ings of the Buddha, Cerne 


In a similar spirit Mr. F. H. Balfour spoke of the 
powerful revival of Buddhism in Japan. He saidina 
lecture given before the Japan Society in London ac- 
cording to the London and China Express (quoted in 
the Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society, 111, No. 8): 


“Tf the introduction of Christianity into Japan has done noth- 
ing else, it has done this—it has given an impetus to Buddhism 
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that would have rejoiced the heart of the great King Asoka. Be- 
fore, Buddhism *was asleep ; now it is very much awake, and the 
air rings with controversy. 

‘‘In China, Buddhism makes priests, like Jeroboam, of the 
lowest of the people. It is notsoin Japan, Among the priesthood, 
there, you will find men of the highest families and the deepest 
erudition, who are not only versed in Eastern and Western meta- 
physics, but know as much about Christianity as you and I do. 
Where do you think we shall find one of the completest libraries 
of Christian evidences in Japan—a library containing all the stand- 
ard controversial works, from our old friend Archdeacon Paley 
down to ‘Lux Mundi,’ and the latest volume of the fervent Farrar ? 
In some theological training-school under missionary superintend- 
ence? No; but in the great Temple of Reformed Buddhism at 
Kyoto. All these are healthy signs. The Buddhists are fighting 
for their faith and for their lives; they do not regard Christianity 
with indifference, but attack it with honesty and boldness; they 
are foemen worthy of our steel, and every inroad that is made 
upon their ranks is a very hard-won victory,” 
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Friends of Mr. Gandhi will be glad to hear good news about 
his journey. Moncure D Conway writes from London as follows: 

‘‘Mr. Gandhi arrived in London on the 18th and was drawn 
by a telegram to his steamer straight to my house, where he now 
is, and will remain until the middle of next week. He gave a 
deeply interesting exposition of Jain religion at South Place 
Chapel last Sunday (April 21) and in the same evening at an ethi- 
cal society in Camberwell. Last evening he was a speaker at the 
Liberal Social Union, in a discussion on the influence of the Jew 
on religious thought. He has made the acquaintance of Mr. Ben- 
ball and other Sanskrit scholars of the British Museum, and has 
been assisting them to make a more accurate arrangement of their 
Jain manuscripts and relics. Every one is much pleased with 
him. He has gone to-day on a visit to Max Miiller (at his daugh- 
ter's house in Kent), and is to read a paper before the Royal Asi- 
atic Society, May 7. He will then visit the Museum of Religions 
in Paris, visit Weber and other Sanskritists in Germany and in 
Hungary, and sail for India towards the close of May. Mean- 
while he has several receptions and a Hindu banquet on hand, 
and his too brief sojourn in London will be well occupied.” 


Among the recent noteworthy donations to the cause of scien- 
tific research is that of M. Ernest Solvay, who, after having pre- 
viously founded for the University of Brussels an institute of physi- 
ology, subsequently donated two hundred thousand francs for the 
erection and equipment of a special institute devoted to the inves- 
tigation of electro-biological phenomena. We have before us the 
long address which M, Solvay delivered in December, 1893, on the 
occasion of the dedication of the electro-biological institute bear- 
ing his name, wherein he has laid down his views of how this re- 
search should be conducted and what are its objects. He thinks 
that ‘‘the phenomena of life can and ought to be explained by the 
action of physical forces alone and that among them electricity 
plays a predominant réle."" No doubt the institute will yield good 
fruits. The restriction of its aim, however, seems to us calculated 
to impair its usefulness. The condition implied in the above- 
quoted sentence of the founder is one which research should end, 
not start, with. (Brussels: F. Hayez, rr2 Rue de Louvain, 1894.) 


The Rev. Dr. Kaye, a Congregational minister of Edger- 
ton, Wisconsin, will contribute a series of articles to the /¥ee- 
thought Magazine, edited by H. L, Green, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll's lecture, ‘‘About the Holy Bible,” and 
Dr. Felix L. Oswald will reply. The controversy promises to be 
a lively one. 
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Back To THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR THE MESSAGE OF THE NEw. 
An Effort to Connect More Closely the Testaments, to 
Which Is Added a Series of Papers on Various Old Testa- 
ment Books and Subjects. By Anson Barrie Curtis, B.D., 
Ph, D. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 1894. 
Pages, 325. 

We have in the work of Dr. Curtis an eminently fair exposi- 
tion of the state and significance of modern Biblical study, both 
as a scientific discipline and as an agency in the solution of the 
crying religious problems of the day. The author's views, though 
critical, are wisely conservative and never lose out of sight the 
fact that the higher criticism is not an end in itself, but a means 
to help us to purer and nobler views of religious life. He ex- 
pressly maintains that the results of the new research can only 
confirm and not destroy the essence of true religion. ‘‘ The dis- 
cussion presupposes throughout the general correctness of the 
views of Driver, Cheyne, Briggs, Robertson, Smith, and [the 
German scholars]. But at the same time our effort is not to es- 
tablish those results, but to show in some detail how the Christian 
religion has gained in authority, in attractiveness, and in spiritu- 
ality by an appeal to the New Bible.” 

The title of the book means that in religion as in all other 
things we can find the solution of present problems only by going 
back to their roots in the past. We must go back to the Old Tes- 
tament '‘for its own sake,” as a religious and literary masterpiece 
ranking among the first books of the world; we must go back to 
the Old Testament ‘‘for the doctrine of inspiration,’ which the 
author understands in a broad and purified sense; we must go 
back to the Old Testament ‘‘ for a valid proof of God's existence,'s 
‘for a new conception of the Messiah,” ‘‘for the way of salva- 
tion,” ‘‘for the suffering Christ,” and also for corrections, supple- 
mentations, and counterpoises to the New Testament, which, 
viewed in the light of the Old, receives an extended and higher 
spiritual significance. Other Biblical problems are also well dis- 
cussed in the book. The following quotation will characterise the 
position, which the author holds on Biblical matters : 

‘‘Tt is certainly true that the Church should move slowly and 
with caution in these matters. But to the truly religious man, to 
the man of faith, there is little to cause alarm in these newer 
books. If ours is an age of unbelief, it is this unbelief that has 
caused destructive Biblical criticism ; the higher criticism has not 
caused it. For the modern movement in Bible study is at bottom 
sincere, profoundly in earnest, profoundly moral, and filled with 
an intense desire to reach the very heart of our modern life. It 
is an effort, not to take the Gospel away from the people, but to 
bring it to them in all its primitive purity and power.” 

In the three last chapters of the book, ‘' Leisurely Rambles 
in the Old Testament With Some of Its Friends and Admirers,” 
‘‘ Hints for the Pulpit and Devotional Use of the Old Testament,” 
and ‘An Inexpensive Old Testament Library,” we have a wel- 
come and judicious sketch of the available literature on this sub- 
ject, accessible to English readers, and we can cordially recom- 
mend Dr. Curtis's advice here to all who wish to pursue farther 
the studies suggested by the articles of Professor Cornill now run- 
ning in Zhe Open Court. enievicGs 

The recent death of Gustav Freytag, the great German novel- 
ist, has attracted increased attention to his works, only few of 
which, besides Zhe Lost Manuscript, have appeared in English, 
Freytag, who is known to us only as a story-writer, was equally 
powerful as a historian and playwright. In the latter capacity he 
achieved remarkable success. And, strange to say,—at least, it 
will appear strange to us,—he accomplished his work by dint of a 
long-continued and profound study of the origin and principles 
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of his art, such as one would only have expected from a scientific 
scholar or critic. Nor did he omit to study thoroughly the prac- 
tical mechanism of dramatic representation. His results he em- 
bodied in a work called The Technique of the Drama, An Exposi- 
tion of Dramatic Composition and Art, which takes high rank as a 
literary as well asa scientific study, and we are glad to notice now 
the appearance of this book in an English translation by Elias J. 
MacEwan (Chicago: Griggs & Co.). Upon the whole, the interest 
and value of Freytag’s work are reproduced, although such mis- 
takes as the following excite a reviewer's suspicion. Speaking of 
Shakespeare’s parallel use of comic and tragic action, this sen- 
tence occurs as giving an example: ‘‘As when the constables must 
help to prevent the sad fate threatening the hero” (p. 46), Frey- 
tag’s reference here is plainly to the famous scene in Much Ado 
About Nothing, where the foolish constables unearth the plot 
against the honor of Hero—the name of the heroine, and daugh- 
ter of Leonato. 


Among the numerous announcements of Macmillan the fol- 
lowing are likely to prove of interest to our readers. (1) A new 
series of Saga translations to be issued under the title of the 
‘Northern Library,” the first of which will be a rendering by the 
Rev. John Sephton of the Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason. (2) A- 
new edition of the philosophical poet, Wordsworth, edited by 
Professor Knight of St. Andrews, to occupy sixteen volumes of 
the ‘‘ Eversley Series’ and to contain not only the poems, but the 
prose works and also the letters both of the poet and his sister- 
(3) A new ‘' Novelists’ Library,” the first number of which is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s J/arce//a, to be published monthly, in paper 
covers, and costing only fifty cents. Other novels by F. Marion 
Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, W. Clark Russell, the Hon. Emily 


Lawless, Mrs, Clifford, and Mrs. F. A. Steel to follow. (4) he 
Principles of Sociology, by Franklin H. Giddings, formerly o. ‘ 
Bryn Mawr College and at present professor of sociology in Co- 
lumbia. Professor Giddings's work, which will treat exclusively 
of sociological topics, will be issued in the early autumn. ~ 
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JEREMIAH. 
BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL, 

Propuecy did not experience at once the disastrous 
consequences of the priestly reforms of 621, but dis- 
played at this period its noblest offshoot in Jeremiah. 
It is impossible to suppose that Jeremiah had anything 
to do with either the composition or introduction of 
Deuteronomy. The rather elaborate account given of 
the proceedings of this period in the Book of Kings 
makes no mention of him, and the mental relation- 
ship which some have claimed to exist between Jere- 
miah and Deuteronomy is based on passages of this 
book which did not belong to the law-code of.621, but 
are later than Jeremiah, and the direct outcome of his 
influence. 

As the Kingdom of Israel on its downfall bore in 
Hosea its noblest prophetic fruit, so in the time imme- 
diately preceding the destruction of Judah we find the 
sublime figure of Jeremiah. Mentally, 
men were closely related. Sentiment is the predomi- 
nant characteristic of each. Both have the same ten- 
der and sympathetic heart ; both have the same elegiac 
bent of mind; both were pre-eminently devout men. 
The religious element preponderates entirely over the 
ethical. It can be proved that Jeremiah was power- 
fully influenced by Hosea, and that he looked upon him 
as his prototype. 

We are better alomnied concerning the life and for- 
tunes of Jeremiah than of any other prophet. He re- 
ceived his call to the prophetic office in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah’s reign, namely, in 627. He must have 
been at the time very young, as he hesitated to obey 
the divine order on the ground of his youth. We are 
referred, therefore, to the later years of the reign of 
King Manasseh, as the period of the prophet’s birth. 
Jeremiah was not a native of Jerusalem ; his home was 
Anathoth, a small village near Jerusalem. He came 
of a priestly family, and we get the impression that he 
did not live in poor circumstances. Solomon had ban- 
ished to his estate in Anathoth, Abiathar, the high- 
priest of David, and the last remaining heir of the old 
priesthood of Shiloh. The conjecture is not rash, 
perhaps, that Jeremiah was a descendant of this fam- 
ily, which could cherish and preserve the proudest and 
dearest recollections of Israel as family traditions. 


also, these two 


‘known and familiar to him. 


Abiathar had 
been closely attached to David’s person and throne; 
he had given the religious sanction to all David’s 
mighty deeds, and it was he who helped to found Je- 
rusalem as also to be the first to worship there the God 
of Israel. How vividly such traditions are wont to 
be fostered in fallen families is well known, and, be- 
sides, Jeremiah shows himself to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the past history of Israel. Moses and 
Samuel, Amos and Hosea, they were the men with 
No other prophet is so 
steeped in the ancient literature and history of Israel. 
Everything that was noble and worthy in Israel was 
We see in this the fruits 
of a careful education, and can readily imagine how the 
priestly father or pious mother filled the impressionable 
heart of the child with what was most sacred to them. 


The family was descended from Moses. 


whom and in whom he lived. 


Jeremiah himself mentions his debt to his parents, 
‘«Before thou 
camest forth out of the womb I sanctified and ordained 
thee a prophet.”” Which means: 
such parents is, of necessity, consecrated to God. 
And still another circumstance is of utmost impor- 
tance. Jeremiah is the scion of a martyred church. 
He was born at a time when Manasseh persecuted the 


where God says to him in the vision: 


A person born of 


prophets with fire and sword, and raged against their 
whole party. Persecution, however, only serves to fan 
religion into a more intense flame. With what fervor 
do men then pray; with what strength they believe 
and confide, wait and hope. Under such circumstances 
was Jeremiah born. Under such impressions he grew 
up. Truly, he was a predestined personality. 

In Jeremiah prophecy appears in a totally new and 
distinct stamp, noticeable even in his first calling in 
the year 627. God says to Jeremiah: ‘‘See I have 
this day set thee over the nations and over the king- 
doms, to root out and to pull down, to build and to 
plant.” So thoroughly does the prophet feel himself 
one with Him who sent him, and fancy his own per- 
sonality identical with God. Likewise, in one of the 
grandest passages of his book it is he who causes all 
the nations to drink of the wine-cup of God’s fury. 
And thus the whole life of the prophet is absorbed in 
his calling. He must even deny himself the joys of 
matrimony and of home. Solitary and forlorn he must 
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wander through life, belonging only to God and to his 
vocation. 

It is my duty to state, so as not to draw on myself 
the charge of false embellishment, that this conscious- 
ness of absolute union with God often assumes in Jere- 
miah a form which has for us something offensive in it. 
His enemies are also God’s enemies, and this other- 
wise tender and gentle man calls down upon them the 
heaviest curses: ‘‘Pull them out like sheep for the 
slaughter, and prepare them for the day of throttling.” 
But he is conscious himself that this is something in- 
congruous. In one of his most remarkable passages, 
where he has broken out into the direst imprecations 
and cursed himself and the day of his birth, God an- 
swers him: ‘If thou becomest again mine, thou may- 
est again be my servant, and if thou freest thy better 
self from the vile, then shalt thou still be as my 
mouth.” 

Jeremiah did indeed free his better self from the 
vile, and such passing outbreaks only make him dearer 
to us and render him more human, as showing us what 
this man inwardly suffered, how he struggled, and un- 
der what afflictions his prophecy arose. The sorrow 
he bears is twofold: personal, in that he preaches to 
deaf ears and only reaps hate in return for his love; 
and general, as a member of his people. For as the 
prophet knows himself to be in his vocation one with 
God, so does he know himself as a man to be one with 
his people, whose grief he bears with a double bur- 
den, whose destiny is like to break his heart. 

‘‘My bowels, my bowels, I am pained to my very 
heart; my heart maketh a noise in me; I cannot hold 
my peace, because thou hast heard, O my soul, the 
sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war.” 

Thus he exclaims in one place, and in another we 
read : 

«OQ that my head were waters, and my eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people !” 

Out of this peculiar and twofold position of the 
prophet between God and his people Jeremiah drew 
the practical inference that he was the chosen advo- 
cate and intercessor of the nation with God; in his 
fervent prayers he fairly battles with God for the sal- 
vation of his people. This is a totally new feature. 
The relation of the former prophets to their contem- 
poraries was that of mere preachers of punishment 
and repentance. Jeremiah, however, in spite of their 
unworthiness, holds his fellow-countrymen lovingly in 
his heart and endeavors to arrest the arm of God, 
already uplifted to deal on them the destructive blow. 
God at last must all but rebuff his unwearying and im- 
petuous prophet. 

The prophetic preaching of Jeremiah naturally 
often rests on that of his predecessors, out of which it 
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But it is curious to’see, and this is 
noticeable even in the smallest details, how everything 
is spiritualised and deepened in Jeremiah, and in a 
certain measure transposed to a higher key. Often it 
is a mere descriptive word, or characteristic expres- 
sion, which makes old thoughts appear new, and 
stamps them as the mental property of Jeremiah. I 
must forego the proof of this in detail, and limit my- 
self in this brief sketch to what is specifically new in 
Jeremiah, and to what constitutes his substantial im- 
portance and position in the history of Israelitic proph- 
ecy and religion. 

Now, the specifically new in Jeremiah touches di- 
rectly the kernel and substance of religion. Jeremiah 
was the first to set religion consciously free from all 
extraneous and material elements, and to establish it 
on a purely spiritual basis. God himself will destroy 
His temple in Jerusalem, and at the time of the final 
salvation, it shall not be built up again, and the Holi- 
est of Holies, the ark of the covenant, will not be 
missed, and none new made. What God requires of 
man is something different: man shall break up his 
fallow ground and not sow among thorns; he shall 
God considers only the purity 
of the heart, its prevalent disposition; it is he who 
‘‘tries the heart and the reins’’—an expression origin- 
ally coined by Jeremiah, and which we meet with in 
his book for the first time. Truth and obedience are 
good in themselves, as denoting a moral disposition. 

There was a sect, the Rechabites, who abstained 
from drinking wine. Jeremiah knew well that the 
Kingdom of God was not eating and drinking, and that 
the goodness and worth of man in God’s sight did not 
depend on whether he drank wine or not. Neverthe- 
less, he praises these Rechabites, and holds them up 
to the people as an example of piety and faith. Jere- 
miah goes indeed further than this. He is the first to 
affirm in clear and plain words, that the gods of the 
heathen are not real beings, but merely imaginative 
creations of the minds of their worshippers. Yet he 
holds up to his people the heathen who serve their false 
and meaningless religion with genuine faith and sincere 
devotion, as models and examples which put them to 
They are really more pleasing to God than a 
people who have the true God, but are unmindful and 
forgetful of Him. And this is a sin for which there is 
no excuse, for the knowledge of God is inborn in man. 
As the bird of passage knoweth the time of his depar- 
ture and the object of its wandering, so is the longing 
for God born in man; he has only to follow after that 
yearning of his heart as the animal after its instinct, 
and this craving must lead him to God. And this will 
also be in the end of time when God concludes a new 
covenant with Israel: then has every man the law of 
God written in his heart; he has only to consult 
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heart and to follow after its directions. Now, if reli- 
gion, or, as Jeremiah calls it, the knowledge of God, 
is born in man, then there is no difference between 
Jews and Gentiles, and this grand thought Jeremiah 
first recognised : 

“OQ Lord, ... the Gentiles shall come unto thee 
from the ends of the earth and shall say, Our fathers 
have inherited only hes, vanity, and things wherein 
there is no profit. Can aman make gods unto him- 
self, that are not gods?”’ And when the Gentiles then 
learn from converted Israel to worship the true God, 
as they themselves taught Israel to offer sacrifices to 
idols, then they, too, will enter into the future king- 
dom of God. 

The ideality and universality of religion—they are 
the two new grand apprehensions which Jeremiah has 
given to the world. Every man as such is born a 
child of God. He does not become such through the 
forms of any definite religion, or outward organisation, 
but he becomes such in his heart, through circumci- 
sion of the heart and of the ears. A pure heart anda 
pure mind are all that God requires of man, let his 
piety choose what form it will, so long as it is genuine. 
Thus we have in Jeremiah the purest and highest con- 
summation of the prophecy of Israel and of the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament. After him One only could 
come, who was greater than he. 

But we must now pass on to a consideration of the 
life and fortunes of Jeremiah, for in them are reflected 
the fortunes of his people and age. 

In the early days of his vocation as a prophet, Jere- 
miah seems to have worked very quietly. For the first 
five years, during the occurrence of the extremely im- 
portant events enacted at Jerusalem in connexion with 
Deuteronomy, nobody took the slightest notice of him. 
Perhaps he was still living in his native village of 
Anathoth. We know from his own accounts that he 
labored there, as also that he was the object of a ran- 
corous persecution, which aimed at his life. It is pos- 
sible that it was this that induced him to settle in Je- 
rusalem. 

Of his work during the reign of Josiah we know 
nothing definite. Only one short speech of the col- 
lection in his book is expressly ascribed to this time. 
In fact, we are told nothing of Josiah himself, after 
the famous reform, except the manner of his death. 
The second half of his reign must have been on the 
whole happy and propitious for Judah. The Scythian 
storm had raged across it without causing much se- 
vere damage. The power of Assyria was smitten and 
had entirely disappeared in the outlying regions. Jo- 
siah could rule over Israel as if it were his own land, 
and in a measure restore the kingdom of David. 

But events pursued their uninterruptible course. 
In the year 608 Nineveh was surrounded by the allied 
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Medes and Chaldeans, and its fall was only a question 
of time. The Egyptian Pharaoh Necho held this to 
be a fitting opportunity to secure for himself his por- 
tion of the heritage of Assyria. He set forth with a 
huge army from the Nile, to occupy on behalf of the 
Egyptian kingdom the whole country up to the 
Euphrates. What moved Josiah to oppose him we 
do not know. A disastrous engagement took place at 
Megiddo, where Josiah was completely defeated and 
mortally wounded. This was for the religious party 
in Israel a terrible blow. Josiah, the first king pleas- 
ing to God, had met a dreadful end. He had served 
God faithfully and honestly, and now God had aban- 
doned him. Could not some mistake have been made 
as to God’s power, or as to His justice? And indeed 
after this event a change does really seem to have 
taken place in the religious views. 

Jehoiakim, Josiah’s eldest son, who now ruled as 
an Egyptian vassal, was not a man after the heart of the 
prophet; in him Manasseh lived anew. He also per- 
secuted the prophets. He ordered one of them named 
Urijah to be executed, and Jeremiah himself was in 
constant danger of losing his life. Whether the re- 
form of the cultus ordered by Josiah was revoked, we 
do not know ; in any event Jekoiakim took no interest 
in it, and in no wise supported it. Under him the 
temporal arm of the church was not available. And 
now, just at the beginning of his reign, Jeremiah ap- 
pears with the awful prophecy, at that time doubly 
monstrous and blasphemous, that temple and city 
would be both destroyed if a radical improvement and 
thorough conversion did not take place. Violent scenes 
arose in the temple; the death of the obnoxious prophet 
was clamorously called for. He was saved only with 
difficulty, and it seems was forbidden to enter the tem- 
ple and to preach there. 

In the year 606 Nineveh fell after a three years’ 
siege, and thus disappeared the kingdom and nation 
of the Assyrians from the face of the earth. The 
Medes and Chaldeans divided the spoils among them. 
Now, however, they had another task on their hands. 
A third competitor was to be driven out of the field. 
Pharaoh Necho had actually occupied the whole coun- 
try up to the Euphrates. Accordingly, in 605, a year 
after the fall of Nineveh, the Babylonian Nebuchad- 
nezzar marched against him. The battle took place 
at Carchemish and Necho was totally defeated. The 
Egyptian hosts rolled back in wild flight to their homes 
and the whole country as far as the confines of Egypt 
fell into Nebuchadnezzar’s hands. 

In this critical year, 605, Jeremiah received God’s 
command’s to write down in a book all the words which 
he had hitherto spoken, and at the end of the book we 
find the vision of the cup of wrath, which the prophet 
was to cause all nations and peoples to drink, for now 
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through the Chaldeans God’s judgment is fulfilled over 
the whole earth. Jehoiakim felt the seriousness of 
the situation. A general fast was ordered, and seizing 
the occasion Jeremiah caused his young friend and 
pupil Baruch to read his book of prophecies aloud in 
the temple. The King heard of it, ordered the book 
to be read to him, had it cut into pieces and cast into 
the fire. He ordered the arrest of Jeremiah and Ba- 
ruch, but they managed to keep out of the way. 

Thus Jehoiakim was converted from an Assyrian 
into a Babylonian vassal, and Jeremiah incessantly 
urged upon him the necessity of bending his neck to 
the yoke of the King of Babel. For Nebuchadnezzar 
was the servant, the chosen weapon of God, appointed 
by Him to rule over the earth. Natural prudence and 
insight alone would have recommended this policy as 
the only right and possible one; for by it relative quiet 
and peace were assured to the nation. But Jehoiakim 
did not think so. He arose against the King of Babel, 
and a storm now brewed around Jerusalem. Jehoiakim 
himself did not survive the catastrophe, but his son 
Jehoiachin was compelled to surrender unconditionally 
to the Babylonians. Nebuchadnezzar led the king 
captive to Babylon, where he was kept in close bond- 
age, together with ten thousand of his people, the 
entire aristocracy of birth and intellect ; nothing re- 
mained but the lower classes. He set the third son 
of Josiah, Zedekiah, as vassal king over this decimated 
and enfeebled people. 

All this happened in the year 597. 

Better days now began for Jeremiah. Zedekiah 
resembled his father Josiah; he evidently held the 
prophet in high esteem, and seemed not indisposed to 
be guided by him. But he had to reckon here with 
the wishes of the people and with public opinion, and 
they tended the other way. The sadder the situation 
and the more dangerous the circumstances became, 
the higher flared the fanaticism, which was fanned 
into a flame by other prophets. Here we encounter 
those biassed and undiscriminating disciples of Isaiah, 
who, with their boasts of the indestructibility of Jeru- 
salem and the temple, were never weary of assuring 
the people of divine protection, and of urging them to 
shake off the detested yoke of the Gentiles. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah a pow- 
erful and widespread agitation seems to have broken 
out. Ambassadors from all the smaller nations and 
peoples round about gathered in Jerusalem to plan 
some scheme of concerted action against Nebuchad- 
Jeremiah appears in their midst with a yoke 
around his neck. It is the will of God that all the na- 
tions should bow their necks beneath the yoke of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, lest a heavier judgment should fall upon 
them. One of the false prophets, Hananiah, took the 
yoke from off the neck of Jeremiah and broke it, say- 
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ing: ‘* Even so will the Lord break the yoke of Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon from the neck of all the 
nations within the space of two full years.”” Then said 
Jeremiah to him: ‘* Thou hast broken the yokes of 
wood; but in their stead shall come yokes of iron.” 
It was predicted Hananiah should die in that year, for 
having prophesied falsely in the name of God. And 
Hananiah died in the seventh month. Finally, noth- 
ing definite came of the deliberations, and the nations 
remained quiet. But even the exiles in Babylon, who 
were also greatly excited and stirred up by false proph- 
ets, had to be warned by Jeremiah to peace and resig- 
nation in the will of God. He did this in a letter, 
which must have been written at the same time with 
the events above-mentioned. 

Of the next five years we know nothing. But ad- 
versity takes rapid strides, and now the destiny of 
Jerusalem was about to be fulfilled. Confiding in the 
help of Egypt, Zedekiah rebelled against his suzerain 
and for a second time the Babylonian armies marched 
against Jerusalem. Zedekiah sent to consult the 
prophet as to the future. Jeremiah remained firm in 
his opinion—subjection to the King of Babylon. Who- 
soever shall go forth against the Chaldeans shall not 
escape out of their hands, and whosoever shall re- 
main in the city shall die through the sword, hunger, 
and pestilence, but the city shall be consumed with 
fire. The people did not listen to him; passion had 
blinded and rendered them foolish. The siege began. 
The Egyptians, however, kept their promise. Egyp- 
tian troops poured in, and Nebuchadnezzar raised the 
siege. 
The joy in Jerusalem knew no bounds. But un- 
fortunately these days of rejoicing and confidence were 
darkened by a disgraceful breach of faith. The neces- 
sities of the siege had suggested the revival of an an- 
cient custom, by which the Hebrew slaves were set free 
after six years’ service. To obtain warriors willing to 
fight during the siege, the Hebrew slaves had been 
solemnly liberated, but now that all danger was over, 
they were compelled to return to servitude. The en- 
raged prophet hurled his most terrible words at the 
heads of this faithless and perjured people, but in so 
doing he made enemies among the ruling classes, who, 
as he was about to set forth to his birthplace Anathoth, 
caused him to be arrested, on the pretence that he in- 
tended to go over to the Chaldeans; he was beaten 
and put into prison. But his prophecy was right. The 
Chaldeans returned, and the siege began anew. That 
was for Jeremiah a time of affliction. Hated, ill-treated, 
persecuted by all as a betrayer of his country, he passed 
several weeks and months of unutterable misery. To 
the energetic mediation of King Zedekiah he owed 
his life. 


We can now understand, perhaps, the moods which - 
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caused him to curse his birth and to murmur against 
God, who had only suffered him to be born for misery 
and wretchedness, hatred and enmity. 

But soon the fate of Jerusalem was fulfilled. After 
being defended with the wild courage of despair, it 
was finally captured on the ninth of July, 536. This 
time Nebuchadnezzar showed no mercy. Zedekiah 
had his eyes put out and was carried in chains to Baby- 
lon, after all his children had been murdered in his 
sight. The city and temple were plundered, burnt 
with fire, and utterly destroyed, and almost the entire 
population carried away captive into Babylon. Only 
a few of the poor of the land were left behind for vine- 
dressers and for husbandmen. As Babylonian viceroy 
over this miserable remnant, with a residence in Miz- 
pah, was appointed Gedaliah, a grandson of Shaphan, 
the scribe who had delivered Deuteronomy to King 
Josiah. 

Jeremiah, who had survived all the terrors and suf- 
ferings of the siege and capture, and whom the Chal- 
deans had left in Judah, remained with Gedaliah, 
whose father, Ahikam had been a warm friend and 
supporter of the prophet. And now that his prophecies 
soared to their sublimest heights and he had just pre- 
dicted on the ruins of Jerusalem and of the temple, 
God’s everlasting covenant of grace with Israel, he 
would, perhaps, have still enjoyed a successful activ- 
ity, had not a band of fanatics with a prince of the 
royal blood at their head, treacherously attacked and 
slain Gedaliah and such Chaldeans as were with him. 
Jeremiah still counselled quiet. Nebuchadnezzar 
would not visit the crime of a few on the whole nation. 
But the people would not trust him; they arose and 
went into Egypt and forced the aged prophet to ac- 
company them. 

In Egypt the prophet closed a life full of suffering. 
Bitter contentions arose with his countrymen. Jere- 
miah still fearlessly discharged his office as incarnate 
conscience of his people, and was, according to a Jew- 
ish tradition, stoned to death by an infuriated mob. 

Thus, breathed out his great soul Jeremiah, solitary 
and alone on Egyptian soil under the blows of his own 
people, for whom during his whole lifetime he had 
striven and suffered, and from whom, for all his love 
and faith, he had but reaped hatred and persecution. 
Truly he drank the cup of suffering to its dregs. But 
undismayed and dauntless, he fell in his harness, a 
true soldier of the truth. He had become as an iron 
wall, and as pillars of brass against the whole land. 
They had struggled against him, but not overcome 
him. He fell as a hero, as a conqueror; he could die 
for the truth, he could not abjure it. 

Jerusalem destroyed, its greatest son buried in the 
sands of Egypt, the people dragged as captives into 
Babylon—what was now to become of Israel? Here 
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was the opportunity for Deuteronomy to prove itself 
true, and it did prove true. It saved Israel and religion. 
And to this end prophecy also helped much. If the 
songs of the Lord were silent in a strange land, and 
Israel weeping hung her harps on the willows by the 
waters of Babylon—yet prophecy was not silent. It 
found during the exile in Babylon two of its truest 
and spiritually most powerful exponents. 


LIFE. 
BY WILHELMINE DARROW. 


Out of the dusk, the shadows of night, 
Out of the shadows the birth of light. 


Out of that light, the iife-giving flame, 

Out of that light the spirit came, 

Out of that light the perfect plan 

From the blade of grass to the crown of man. 


In the dawn of life earth held thee, 
As a mother her nestling at her knee. 


As the climbing moon the sea-tides drew, 

So fuller and higher thy summit grew, — 

From the sun-fed blossoms of childhood's plains 
The upland path as manhood gains. 


When darkness comes it means but rest 
To lie for a while on earth's brown breast, 


And out of the dust to live again 

In the oak tree’s strength or the waving grain ; 
A cunning fragment of the alchemist'’s art, 

Or to nestle close to a human heart. 


Tho' marred by time, tho’ tempest tossed 
What has been never can be lost. 


Of broader brow, of keener view 
Thy children thine upward race pursue. 


In the songs thy mother sang to thee, 
The spirit-age of a nation see, 

Deeds of thine in earlier days 

Shall be the theme of minstrel-lays. 


The spirit of the scholar lies enfolded in the scroll, 
The deeds of man the living soul. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 

TuE second session of the American Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies, held in Chicago on June 4, 5, and 6, has been 
successful in bringing together a number of liberal thinkers who 
are full of hopes for building grander religious mansions for man- 
kind. There were ali shades of religious and philosophical thought 
represented, and problems were discussed that are now in the 
minds of many serious, inquiring people, But we cannot say that 
the word of solution has been pronounced. On the very last day 
of the Congress I was asked by a stranger of the audience, ‘‘Can 
you not tell me what is the main intention of the Congress ?” 
‘‘Did you not hear the speeches of the preceding days?” I re- 
torted. And my questioner replied: ‘'I attended all the sessions, 
but I cannot make out what the Congress means to accomplish, 
and how they will bring about a closer relation among the various 
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denominations. Are they limited to Unitarians, Universalists, 
Jews, and Ethical Culturists, and what do they intend to do to- 
gether? We feel that something ought to be done, but in these 
divergencies of opinion we are at a loss to know what can be 
done.” 

This expression of public sentiment appeared to me very char- 
acteristic. The Congress contains great possibilities, but the main 
thing is yet lacking,—purpose and definite direction. The agree- 
ment of the Liberals is so far only negative. There was a general 
denunciation of dogmatic religion, there was an eagerness for ac- 
quiring more breadth, a tendency towards Universalism ready to 
sink all sectarianism in world-wide generalities. This tendency, 
however, was opposed by some calmer minds, especially by the 
Jews, who had come to the Congress, not for the sake of dropping 
Judaism, but because they felt that the very principle of their re- 
ligion gave them liberty of thought and allowed them to seek fel- 
lowsbip with others. 

In the absence of Dr. Thomas, the President, Rabbi Hirsch 
opened the Congress. He introduced several speakers, among 
them W. L. Sheldon of St. Louis, the Rev. Joseph Stolz of Chi- 
cago, the Rev. Dr. J. M. Pullman, Universalist, of Lynn, Mass. 
Sheldon’s conception of liberalism was that of the ethical culture 
societies, which was identical with subjectivism. He said that he 
did not come to change the religion of others. He wanted the 
Roman Catholic to remain a Roman Catholic, the Presbyterian a 
Presbyterian, the Unitarian a Unitarian, while he stuck to his 
conception, which was the truth /o Aim. He said: '‘If any one 
would offer me a solution which claims to have solved the problem 
I would say: You have no Gospel for me, for the key to the reli- 
gious problem has been lost. There will always remain the vari- 
ous religions which we have now, or analogous forms, so long as 
the world stands. One makes this idea or aspiration prominent, 
while others urge the importance of other ideas. To me duty is 
the highest religion. To let every one have the liberty of his own 
conviction is to me the gist of liberalism.”” Mr. Sheldon was much 
applauded for his remarks, and there is no doubt that he voiced 
the sentiment of perhaps the majority of the audience. 

After him spoke Rabbi Stolz, claiming that Judaism, the most 
ancient religion, was still the most modern. That he did not come 
to surrender his views, but to uphold them, in the confidence that 
they could stand the test of time. Dr. Pullman spoke very elo- 
quently for Universalism, while the Rev. F, E Dewhurst repre- 
sented the Independents. 

The subject of these opening addresses was ‘‘ The Tendency 
to Unite the Things Held in Common and the Things We Can Do 
Together.” The impression which the various speeches made did 
not afford the satisfaction of attaining to a closer union, and we 
would suggest here that if liberalism is what Mr. Sheldon repre- 
sents it, viz., Agnosticism and Subjectivism, the American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies will never accomplish any- 
thing worth talking about. Mr. Sheldon says that to him duty is 
the highest religion, but is not the performance of duty to every- 
body of whatever denomination he may be the highest religion ? 
The trouble is to find a test-stone of duty. While the Roman 
Catholic allows himself to be guided by the directions of his eccle- 
siastical superiors and the Pope, the Protestant relies on the Bible, 
and the Ethical Culturist on his conscience. But everybody be- 
lieves in duty. The question is, Can we have a test of duty, or is 
duty simply a matter of individual preference? Is there a possi- 
bility of ascertaining and clearly defining the maxims of moral 
conduct, or is it a matter of taste, where various opinions may 
peacefully obtain one beside the other ? 

The solution of the problem as proposed by Zhe Open Court 
would be that we have, indeed,a means of discovering the moral 
laws which should regulate our conduct, and while the names of 
the various denominations are of no account, while ceremonies, tra- 
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ditions, and symbols may vary, the gist of true religion can only be 
one, and must be the same under all conditions. The character 
of this cosmic religion is not indefinite, it is not a matter of taste, 
or personal preference, but it can be objectively determined and 
clearly defined. Man’s relation to the All, the conditions from 
which he springs, the laws according to which his soul develops, 
the potentiality of further progress, the social relations of man to 
man, his duties to himself, to his fellow-beings, to his posterity, 
can be made the subject of inquiry ; the whence and whither of 
man is not an insolvable problem. Itis accessible to us. A solu- 
tion is possible, if we only take the trouble to investigate with all 
necessary accuracy and circumspection. If we do not solve the 
whole problem at once, we can approach it gradually by resolving 
it into partial problems, and solving them one by one. In a word, 
science is applicable not only to lower nature, but also to higher 
nature. Science is not limited to mineralogy, chemistry, and 
zoology, but can be applied also to the problems of the human 
soul. The religious needs of man, his aspirations and ideals, too, 
can be subjected to scientific inquiry, and these most important 
facts of man’s life are the well-springs of his religion. Religion, 
be it ever so misguided by superstitious notions, is deeply grounded 
in the nature of man, and only by a painstaking investigation of 
the facts from which religion springs can we solve the religious 
problem. 

Here, then, if anywhere, is the ground upon which religious 
societies can come to an agreement, and indeed not only liberal 
religious societies, but all religious people, churches and individ- 
uals, liberal and illiberal, sectarian and unsectarian. Mere nega- 
tions, such as undogmatic religion, non-sectarian churches, abso- 
lute mental liberty, which apparently is understood to mean pure 
subjectivism, will be an insufficient cement for a religious fellow- 
ship, and the limitation of the congress to ‘'/idera/ religious socie- 
ties” gives it an involuntary flavor of illiberality which is not de- 
sirable. 

The objection may be made that if the Congress were not 
limited to liberal religious societies, dogmatic people might join 
them and obliterate the liberal character by outnumbering the 
original founders. But of this there would be no danger if the 
Congress adopted the principle that the facts of life ascertainable 
by experience, especially the higher’ spiritual experiences of the 
human heart, must be considered as the basis of religion, and that 
all problems have to be decided before the tribunal of science. 
Science must not be regarded as profane. Science is a religious 
revelation, and if the will of God becomes known anywhere it ap- 
pears in the verdicts of science. This is a positive ground to stand 
on. The nature of science is objectivity. The truths of science 
are not vague generalities but definite, and these truths are 
not mere opinions but universal statements that can be proved. 
The nature of genuinely scientific statements is that they must be 
accepted by every one who investigates the subject. They can be 
revised and restated. They can be amended, corrected, and be 
rendered more and more accurate. Science indeed is the only 
catholic institution in the world, and if we want ree in re- 
ligion we must fall back upon science. 

The name American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
is ponderous, awkward, and inappropriate. Dr. Momerie of Lon- 
don proposed to change it into ‘‘The Liberal Congress of Reli- 
gious Societies,” and we would suggest simply ‘‘The American 
Religious Congress.” 

In order to make the Congress a success it would be desirable 
to: have it conducted according to the plan and principles of 
the World’s Parliament of Religions, which united men of the 
most different and even opposite convictions in a brotherly spirit, 
because the liberality of the Parliament was parliamentary and 
did not make any attempts to replace the definiteness of its sec- 
tarian members by vague generalities. If the American Congress 
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of Liberal Religious Societies were a Pan-Religious Conpress 
affording to its members parliamentary liberty on the ground 
that whatever opinion can stand the test of scientific critique 
should have the right of survival, the new organisation would find 
a great field. It would then be truly liberal, could invite the most 
* dogmatic churches to join, and would without fail purify the reli- 
gious traditions from which we have to vy ork out a nobler con- 


ception of God and man and the ethical duties of man. 


* 
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On Wednesday morning, June 5, the Congress heard the re- 
ports of the various committees, especially on missionary and pub- 
lication work. The Rev. A. W. Gould's report was discussed by 
the Rev. A. N. Alcott of Elgin, Ill. The latter made some valu- 
able remarks as to the policy of missionarising. He criticised the 
attempts to induce societies to change their names or to sink other 
sectarian peculiarities which are not antagonistic to federation and 
friendly fellowship. Dr. E. G. Hirsch made a report on a school 
of sociology and religion which he rightly declared to be a need of 
the time. He did not doubt if the plan were made in the right 
way, the money necessary for its foundation would be forthcoming. 

Dr. Orello Cone, President of Buchtel College, spoke in the 
afternoon on ‘‘ The Higher Criticism and Its Ethical Relations,”’ 
and he was followed on the same subject by Dr. Hirsch. Both 
paid a glowing tribute to the noble efforts of the critics, and espe- 
cially Dr. Hirsch waxed eloquent in his explanation of the deeply 
religious nature of the so-called higher criticism. The higher crit- 
ics have taken the wind out of the sails of Ingersolianism. They 
are the men who rescued the Bible from misinterpretation. They 
give back to us our sacred Scriptures which we had lost through 
the misconception of narrow-minded ignoramuses. The dust of 
centuries has settled upon them, defacing their original meaning 
and beauty and our critics are doing the work of a thorough house- 
cleaning by which the original beauty is restored. 

in the evening the Rev. George D. Herron of Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, spoke on ‘‘ The Uses and Abuses of Wealth.”’ It 
was a harangue in which the railroad companies and other great 
corporations were justly and unjustly attacked, and no remedy 
was offered to improve the present condition of things. We have 
no objection to radical views and to the proposition of new socio- 
logical theories, but we cannot help thinking that mere denuncia- 
tions which smack of demagogism are out of place at a religious 
congress, and it is certain that the Rev. Herron did more harm to 
the cause of the Congress than any adversary of its cause could 
have accomplished. Dr. Momerie spoke on the same evening on 
‘The Essentials of Religion.” Although he belongs to the Epis- 
copalian Church of England, famous for its dogmatic spirit, he 
did not spare the old dogmatic conception of religion which he 
represented as a species of bargain-making for gaining the favor 
of the deity through sacrifices and flattery. 

The Rev. Arthur M. Judy of Davenport, Iowa, proposed in 
the session on Thursday morning a plan of federation between the 
_ various societies which, however, found no strong support in the 
discussion that followed. As his speech touches the main problem 
of the Congress, it is to be published in full in Unity together with 
an accurate report of the debate elicited by it. 

The Rev. John Faville, Pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Appleton, Wis., spoke in the afternoon on ‘‘ The Interchange of 
Ministerial Courtesies Across Theological Chasms."" The rest of 
the time was filled by twenty-minute addresses on various sub- 
jects, among them one on Politics by the Rev. W. R. Lord of St. 
Paul, Minn., and one on The Public Schools by Col. F. W. Par- 
ker of Chicago. The latter’s address was very impressive and as 
he spoke with great enthusiasm it served to kindle and intensify 
the popular interest for the importance of the educational problem 
through the instrumentality of our public schools. 

The Standard Club of Chicago gave a brilliant reception to 
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the members and friends of the Congress Thursday evening, where 
the most prominent leaders of the Congress, Dr. Thomas, Dr. 
Jones, Dr. Hirsch, and a few guests, Dr. Momerie, Dr. Moses, 
and the Hon. Lyman Trumbull made valedictory addresses. 

We repeat, the Congress has great potentialities but it will be 
indispensable for the new organisation to become more definite in 
its purpose and to define clearly the aims and methods of its aspi- 


rations, PLC: 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THE Power OF SILENCE. An Interpretation of Life in Its Rela- 
tion to Health and Happiness. By Moratio W. Dresser. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. Pages, 219. Price, $1.50. 

This book of two hundred and nineteen pages contains a phi- 

losophy of life based upon the experiences of Dr. P. P. Quimby, 
of Belfast, Maine. It is dedicated to the author's parents, who 
were long associated with Dr. Quimby. The main idea is to at- 
tain the right attitude in life by hushing the bustle of the world. 
There is too much writing upon the subject before a presentation 
of the substance is reached. Some good ideas are scattered 
through its pages, but we look in vain for a condensed statement 
of the gist of the author's thoughts. So far as we can see, his 
philosophy centres in these sentences (p. 125): ‘‘ What is God do- 
ing with us? What is the ideal toward which the immanent life is 
moving through us?”” The answer is: ‘' Suffering is intended to 
make men think. Behind all experience moves one great aspiring 
power developing and perfecting the world. Wherein man is ad- 
justed to it, he is already free from suffering ; but wherein he still 
acts ignorantly he suffers, and is sure to be in conflict until he 
understands the law of growth.” 


The Drama of the Apocalypse, by En Dansk, ‘‘ being medita- 
tions on life and immortality,” is a new attempt at putting sense 
and meaning into the Revelation of St. John. To do so, the au- 
thor says, ‘‘it is necessary to transport ourselves in thought to the 
times in which the author lived, and try to understand the belief 
and hopes which animated this pioneer of a new faith.” He re- 
jects the old-time methods of interpreting the Apocalypse, his own 
procedure being chiefly psychological and a sort of endeavor ‘‘to 
enter into the mind, expectations, and intellectual environment of 
the Seer of Patmos."’ The author has eloquently and vividly de- 
scribed the physical, social, and mental environment of the apoca- 
lyptic rhapsodist, and his book will no doubt serve to help many 
to a rational insight into this enigmatic production of early Chris- 
tianity. The author does not neglect to emphasise the spiritual 
importance of the Apocalypse as a symbolisation of the person of 
Christ and his life-work. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. 1894. Pages, 241.) 


Mr. Charles W. French, Principal of the Hyde Park High 
School of Chicago, has just edited and arranged for school use 
some appropriate Selections from the Works of Robert Browning, 
(New York: A. Lovell & Co. Pages, 112. Price, 50 cents.) The 
Selections include Saul, Ben Ezra, Pheidippides, Abt Vogler, 
A Grammarian's Funeral, and The Dead Pan. The editor has 
written a brief expository and biographical introduction giving 
analyses of the larger poems, and appended explanatory footnotes 
to difficult and obscure passages. 


Mr. D. Ostrander has written a little book on Social Growth 
and Stability, a Consideration of the Factors of Modern Society and 
Their Relation to the Character of the Coming State, in which are 
expressed upon the whole correct and adequate ideas of the social 
and ethical problems. The book, however, is unsystematic and 
excursive, and the author's grasp of many questions somewhat 
naive. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. 1895. Pages, ror. 
Price, $1.00.) 
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Dr. Charles Borgeaud’s Adoption and Amendment of Constitu- 
tions in Europe and America, which received the Prix Rossi 
awarded in 1893 by the Faculty of Law of the University of Paris, 
and is favorably known in juridical circles abroad, has been trans- 
lated into English by Prof. C. D, Hazen and Mr. John M. Vin- 
cent. (Macmillan & Co. Pages, 353. Price, $2.00.) The pres- 
ent study aims to exhibit the process of constitution-making in 
States, unlike England, which admit of isolated treatment and 
supply materials for the construction of a general theory. In the 
author’s view this end can be attained only by a clear understand- 
ing of the general principles which underlie the various constitu- 
tions, and for this in turn a historical study of the fundamental 
law of the different nations is necessary. He has sought in this 
work to show the possibilities of such an investigation, examining 
(1) The Origin, Growth, and Character of Written Constitutions, 
(2) Royal Charters and Constitutional Compacts (in Germany, 
Austria, Scandinavia, and the Latin Nations), (3) Democratic In- 
stitutions (in America, France, and Switzerland). What we have 
in Dr. Borgeaud’s work is a brief synoptic view of the Azstorical 
development of the world’s constitutions as organic wholes, and not 
a bare and tedious transcription of their texts. He has compressed 
a mass of unwieldy material into a very small compass. 


Books so elucidative and interesting as Outlines of English [n- 
dustrial History, by W. Cunningham and Ellen A. McArthur, are 
rare. The authors recount in simple and concise language the 
main facts of English industrial development, under such heads 
as Immigrants to Britain, Physical Conditions, The Towns, The 
Manors, The National Economic Life, Agriculture, Labor and 
Capital, etc. It is surprising to see what light this little historical 
sketch throws on modern economic problems. The book is one 
we can fairly recommend to backward students and beginners of 
economic history. (Macmillan & Co.: New York and London. 


Pages, 274. Price, $1.50.) 


NOTES. 


Mrs. Mary M. Higgins, the Principal of A/#ssaeus School and 
Orphanage, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon, has with the help 
of American friends, for three years and a half, devoted her whole 
time and energy to the education of Singhalese girls. She has 
built a little hut covered with a palm-leaf roof, in which she lives 
with twenty-one girls, and there she also keeps school. She re- 
ceives orphans free of charge. A prominent Singhalese gentleman 
has donated a suitable site for a better equipped school house, 
but there are no means to build it. Mrs. Higgins writes to Dr. 
Mary Weeks Burnett of Chicago: ‘‘T£ you could see our dear little 
brown-faced, bright-eyed girls and could watch their progress in 
school, I know you would feel that it is worth while to devote 
oneself to their welfare. I venture to ask you if you will help us 
to build a home for them. It may be you know among your rich 
patients some one who would lend usa helping hand. Dr. Alice 
B, Stockham of 277, W. Madison St., of your city is our good friend 
and can give any information you need about our work." Weare 
informed that Mrs. Higgins has given the little she has herself 
for the cause of her life, and has been backed with substantial 
help and good will by American and German friends, among the 
latter of whom is the Countess Wachtmeister, who visited Colombo 
en route to Australia. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has just an- 
nounced a very elaborate special course in Jewish history and 
literature, under the direction of Prof. Richard Gottheil of Colum- 
bia College, New York. The syllabus of the course, a copy of 
which we have received, forms a valuable guide to the study of 
Hebrew doctrines and culture. Persons interested may address 
Henry Berkowitz, P. O. Box 825, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEE TO? ECIN Ye Gebers: 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


BY ERNST MACH, 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE, 


Translated by THomas J. McCormack. 


Cloth, Gilt Top. Exhaustively Indexed. Pages, 313. Price, $1.00. 


“The volume is one that may be fairly called rare.’’—Prof. Henry Crew, 
in the Astrophysical Fournal., 


“A most fascinating volume, treating of phenomena in which all are inter- 
ested, in a delightful style and with wonderful clearness, For lightness of 
touch and yet solid value of information the chapter ‘Why Has Man Two 
Eyes?’ has scarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.’’— 
The Boston Traveller. 


“A very delightful and useful book....The author treats some of the 
most recondite problems of natural science, in so charmingly untechnical a 
way, with such a wealth of bright illustration, as makes his meaning clear to 
the person of ordinary intelligence and education,... This is a work that 
should find a place in every library, and that people should be encouraged to 
read.''—Dazily Picayune, New Orleans. 


“‘Professor Mach’s lectures are so pleasantly written and illumined with 
such charm of illustration that they have all the interest of lively fiction,’’— 
New York Com. Advertiser, 


‘Will please those who find the fairy tales of science more absorbing than 
fiction.’’"—7he Pilot, Boston. 


‘Professor Mach... is amaster in physics.... His book is a good one 
and will serve a good purpose, both for instruction and suggestion.’’—Prof. A. 
E. Dolbear, in The Dial. 


‘‘The literary and philosophical suggestiveness of the book is very rich,”’ 
—Hartford Seminary Record. 


‘‘We find the most beautiful ideas unfolded in the exposition.’’"—Catholic 
World, New York. 
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HOW TO AVOID STRIKES. 
BY F. M. HOLLAND. 

A STRIKE is a war; and like other wars it is some- 
times necessary; but more often it is simply mischiev- 
ous, as was the case not many months ago in Chicago. 
‘«In time of peace, prepare for war,” is a good maxim 
for trades unions, as well as for nations, to a limited 
extent. Our own country is wise enough to devote 
her attention, while blessed with peace, to keeping up 
such friendly relations with her neighbors as make 
war impossible. Where employer and operative are 
friends, there is little danger of strikes. I remember 
myself how sadly the efficiency of Harvard College 
was impaired, forty years ago, by the prejudice of 
students against professors as natural enemies. When 
we came together for recitation, and found the door 
closed against us, our general delight was loudly ex- 
pressed in the sounds by which a hen announces that 
she has laid an egg. Imitating geese would have been 
much more appropriate. Of course, the professor, as 
he called himself, of boxing did not get off from his 
engagements so easily. There is much less childish- 
ness in Cambridge now; the elective system enables 
a student to choose his own course of study; and this 
has helped him to see that the professors are really 
his friends. What is to be done to bring about a sim- 
ilar change of feeling in factories? 

This has often been done by giving the entire con- 
trol to the operatives; but they are apt to be unable 
- to see the necessity of paying high enough salaries to 
secure officials with sufficient knowledge of business 
to buy the raw materials and sell the products to the 
-best advantage. Co-operation usually means moral 
success and financial failure. It goes too far, but it is 
in the right direction. 

Practical men are carrying on conciliatory plans, 
which may be grouped in two great classes. In the 
first place, operatives are given a chance to be heard 
before they strike. The general superintendent of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Company has 
published an article to remind railway officials that 
‘‘most valuable information is to be gained by con- 
sulting those employees whose duties bring them in 
daily contact with the service performed.’’ Questions 
about wages are often settled amicably in such con- 


sultations. More serious differences of opinion have 
often been reconciled by boards of arbitration com- 
posed of employers and operatives in equal propor- 
tions. This plan has been found very successful in 
Boston, Chicago, and New York, as well as in some 
of the English factory towns. In France and Belgium 
many cases are prevented from coming before such 
boards by the action of standing committees, each of 
which contains a workman and an official from every 
local industry, and meets daily. The only objection 
to such tribunals is that the members meet as ambas- 
sadors from hostile armies, representing interests which 
they consider almost irreconcilable. They are too 
much like the knights who fought beneath a shield 
which one declared to be gold, and the other said was 
silver, because neither could see more than one side. 

Then, second, the operative may be shown both 
sides of the shield, by various methods of letting him 
share the profits. The first experiment of much im- 
portance was made bya painter of houses in Paris, 
who called together forty-four of his best men on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1843, ¢mptied out a great bag of coin on the 
table, and proceeded to pay each his share of the last 
year’s gains. They received on the average more 
than $50 each. This plan was still kept up by the 
firm at last accounts ; and the extra expense had been 
fully repaid by the care which the men took of their 
paint and brushes, their constant industry, their will- 
ingness to work over hours, and their refusal to join in 
strikes. More than a hundred such cases may be 
found in Mr. Gilman’s book on Profit Sharing, and 
the effect on the men may be judged from such stories 
as these. Baggage-smashing suddenly ceased on one 
of the French railways, for any man who handled it 
carelessly was called to account by his comrades, who 
said: ‘*‘What are you about? You'll cut down our 
dividend.’”’ There had been great breakage of stones 
in a lithographic establishment; but as soon as the 
men began to share the profits, one was heard to say 
to another: ‘‘Hold on there; don’t break any more 
stones; that one cost us eight francs.”’ It was also 
found by the overseers that they could watch the work 
much more closely than formerly, without giving of- 
fence. Of course the plan has its defects ; one is that 
the operatives usually insist on having full wages, in 
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addition to their share of the profits, and refuse to 
bear any part of an occasional loss. This refusal is 
natural enough so long as they have no voice in the 
management ; but some such voice must be given be- 
fore their sympathy with their employers can become 
complete. 

A safe and practical way of doing this is encourag- 
ing operatives to hold shares of the company’s stock. 
Shares have been given in proportion to the profits 
since 1870 by a Swiss manufacturer of music-boxes 
named Billon; and the workmen held more than 
$15,000 invested in the capital of the company in 
1888, when the dividend was six per cent. Another 
well-known case is that of Mr. Henry C. Briggs, man- 
ager of a coal-mine in England, where he had had so 
much trouble with the men that one of them said: 
‘If Mr. Briggs only had horns on, he would be the 
very devil.” In 1865 he promised to pay the men a 
yearly bonus in proportion to the amount, not only of 
the wages they might earn, but of the shares they 
might hold of the company’s stock. Such shares were 
offered at a reduced rate, and were bought freely after 
the men had found out that they were dealt with hon- 
estly. The very man who had called Mr. Briggs a 
devil was soon defending him against charges of bad 
motives. Strikes ceased; when part of the miners 
asked for more wages, the rest of the men were asked 
whether the demand were just; and they decided 
unanimously that it was not. In 1869 one of the men 
who held shares was chosen director by the other hold- 
ers, who then numbered one seventh of all the adults 
employed. The dividends rose a few years later to 
fifteen per cent., on account partly of the general con- 
dition of business, and partly of the unusual care taken 
by the miners to bring in the coal free from dirt or 
stones, and in large lumps. Wages, too, were in- 
creased, but the market soon changed for the worse. 
A reduction of wages, together with the arbitrary con- 
duct of the managers, brought on a strike. The arbi- 
trators decided against the operatives, and the other 
holders of stock voted in 1875, that the new plan be 
given up. It seems to have been partly the fault of 
the operatives, and partly of the manager, that success 
was not permanent. It was sufficiently so in the cases 
of Godin in Paris and Cassell in London, to enable 
these establishments to become co-operative. This 
might safely be done after the laborers had gradually 
become aware of what their relations really were with 
managers and capitalists. 

Much has been done to produce mutual friendli- 
ness by the operatives becoming stock-holders, by 
their receiving a share of the profits, and by their 
meeting frequently in consultation with the managers. 
It seems to me that a good way to avoid strikes would 
be to combine all these plans into one system some- 
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what as follows. It is not because all the details are 
essential that I will give them freely, but because I 
wish the reader to understand the general features of 
my plan. 

The first step, I think, would be for the employer 
to announce that, say six months hence, he would give 
the operatives a fixed percentage of the profits, letting 
the bonus for each individual correspond to the amount 
of wages during that time. This bonus should at first be 
paid in cash, partly to please the operatives and partly 
to prevent the company from committing itself to them 
inextricably before they were willing to meet half way. 
As soon, however, as their labor should improve 
enough in value to make up for the extra expense, the 
most intelligent and influential of the operatives, with 
some leading representatives of the trades unions, 
should be invited by the managers to help them draw 
up a permanent plan. 

The next bonus would accordingly be paid partly 
or wholly in scrip, receivable by the company for 
shares of a special stock which should be redeemable 
at par when presented, after due notice, by holders 
then or formerly in the employ of the company, or by 
their heirs. A dividend in proportion to profits should 
be guaranteed ; and shares of this stock, as well as of 
the common stock, should always be for sale on the 
instalment plan. In short, the operatives are to geta 
share of the profits, not only as a dividend on their 
stock but as a bonus on wages; and this will give 
them a personal interest in the company’s prosperity. 
They will not say to a new-comer, ‘‘ We can’t afford 
to have your machine running so fast as that. The 
boss will be hurrying us up next. The longer it takes 
to do the job, the longer the work holds out. 
the company ’s rich enough to stand it.” 

It seems to me further necessary for brotherly 
feeling between employer and operatives, that those 
of the latter who hold stock should have some voice 
in the management. Concession of this right will 
keep them conscious that they are capitalists, and en- 
courage them to purchase largely. I do not insist on 
details ; but, I think it simply just to have the stock- 
holders in the factory choose one of themselves as di- 
rector, and more when their number of shares increases 
sufficiently. It would also be well to have these ope- 
ratives decide who of them shall be members, in com- 
pany with an equal number of managers and. superin- 
tendants, of an advisory council, which is to meet reg- 
ularly to decide about wages, regulations, holidays, 
etc., hear complaints, and deal with other questions 
likely to give occasion for strikes. The council should 
also determine what regard ought to be paid to length 
of service, number of days at work, good behavior, or 
other circumstances, in the annual distribution of 
profits. 


I guess. 
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It might be for the interest of all parties to agree 
that no operatives enter the council, except those who 
own a specified amount of stock and have been for a 


- fixed time in the factory; and the representation should 


be broad enough to correspond to all differences in 
sex, nationality, party, and relation to the unions; 
but otherwise there should be perfect freedom of choice 
by the Australian ballot. It might also be well for one 
third of the representatives of the operatives to go out 
of office annually. I insist only on the importance of 
some representation among the managers for the stock 
held in the factory. It is hard to say whether em- 
ployer or operative is likely to learn more in such 
friendly intercourse about their common interests ; and 
it is certain that they will find every encouragement 
to remain friends. 

The minor arrangements must at first be made 
rather cautiously and tentatively ; and some changes 
may be necessary before the plan assume a form mu- 
tually satisfactory. As soon as this is done, there 
should be no possibility of alteration, even in details, 
except after long deliberation and with general con- 
sent. It must be understood from the first that there 
is to be no desertion of the two fundamental princi- 
ples, namely annual distribution of scrip for stock among 
the operatives, in proportion to profits, and permanent 
share in management for those who choose to hold 
stock. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXILE. 
BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 

Tue Assyrians were the first people to make use of 
the exile as a means of pacifying rebellious tribes. 
Whenever they chanced to come upon an especially 
strong nationality, which offered determined opposi- 
tion in its struggle for existence and was not willing to 
be swept away without resistance by the advancing 
avalanche, the entire nation was expelled from its land 
and dragged into the heart of the Assyrian empire, 
either directly into Assyria itself, or into regions which 
had been denationalised for generations and already 
been made Assyrian, whilst the depopulated country 


itself was filled with Assyrian colonists. The Assyrians 


had already noticed that the strong roots of the power 
of an individual as well as of a nation lie in its native 
soil. Home and country mutually determine each 
other and form an inseparable union. In those days 
they did so more than now, for then religion also was 
an integral part of the nation, and religion, too, was 
indissolubly associated with the soil. A nation’s coun- 
try was the home and dwelling-place of its national 
Deity ; to be torn away from one’s native soil was equi- 
valent to being torn away from Him, and thus was de- 
stroyed the strongest bond and the truest source of 
nationality. 
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The object of the transportation was attained. Such 
members of the ten tribes of Israel as were carried 
away in the year 722 have disappeared without a 
trace, and if that branch of the Semites commonly 
known as the Aramaic has been unable to assume a 
distinct ethnographical type in history, the fact may 
be ascribed to the five hundred years’ dominion of the 
Assyrians in those regions, who from the earliest times 
systematically eradicated the nationalities of conquered 
countries. 

In their national sentiments Irael did not differ 
from the other nations of antiquity. Every country 
except Palestine was unclean, and to hold there the 
service of God was impossible. Fora man like the 
prophet Hosea, who did not suffer himself to be gov- 
erned by prejudices, or allow his better judgment to 
be impaired, it was quite a matter of course that so 
soon as the people left the soil of Palestine, all service 
of God should cease of itself, and this is for him one of 
the deepest terrors of the threatened exile. He said: 

‘They shall not dwell in the Lord’s land, but 
Ephraim shall return to Egypt and eat unclean things 
in Assyria. They shall not offer wine-offerings to the 
Lord, neither shall they prepare burnt-offerings for 
Him ; their bread shall be unto them as the bread of 
mourners ; all that eat thereof shall be polluted: for 
this bread serves to still their hunger, and none of it 
shall come into the house of the Lord. What will ye 
do in the solemn day and in the day of the feast of the 
Lord?” 

Such also was the thought one hundred and fifty 
years later, when Judah was carried into exile. The 
Babylonian government would have had no objection 


to the exiles building for themselves the altars and 


temples of their God in Mesopotamia—but it never 
entered the heads of the Jews to build a ternple to God 
on the Euphrates, after that His own house on Mount 
Zion had been destroyed. Even the most religious 
man would have seen in this an insult, a mockery of the 
God of Israel: better not sacrifice at all than unclean 
things on unclean ground. And this condition of things 
was to last a long time. Jeremiah had distinctly 
named seventy years as the period during which God 
would grant to the Chaldeans dominion, and had re- 
peatedly and urgently warned the exiles to make ar- 
rangements for a long sojourn in the strange land. 
How, now, did Israel pass this period of probation ? 
The consequences of the Babylonian exile have 
been momentous in every way; the exile in Babylon 
quite transformed Israel and its religion ; it created 
what is known in religious history as Judaism, in con- 
tradistinction to Israelitism. To have been the fifst to 
clearly recognise that the Judaism of post-exilic times, 
although the organic product of the Israelitism of the 
exilic period, was yet something totally new and spe- 
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cifically different from it, is the great and imperishable 
service of De Wette, who was indeed the first to have 
any understanding at all of the religious history of the 
Old Testament in its real significance and tendencies. 
That the exile into Babylon exercised this stupendous 
transformative influence, was the natural result of the 
circumstances and of the logic of facts. 

A later writer of the Old Testament, whose name 
and period are unknown to us, he who gave to the 
Book of Amos the conciliatory conclusion already men- 
tioned, compares the Babylonian captivity to a sieve, 
in which the house of Irael is sifted, through which all 
the chaff and dust passes, but not the least grain falls 
to the earth. This comparison is excellent and char- 
acterises the situation with a distinctness and sharpness 
that could not be improved upon. 

The Babylonian exile did indeed bring about a sepa- 
ration of the religious from the irreligious section of 
the people, of the followers of the prophetic religion 
from the followers of the ancient popular religion. In 
the fall of Judah and the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, the prophetic religion won a complete 
victory over the old religion of the people, and the 
latter lost every possibility of further existence. The 
ancient Deity of the nation vanished in the smoke 
sent up by the conflagration of the temple of Solomon. 
He was vanquished and destroyed by the gods of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. His want of power had been plainly 
proved by the destruction of His people and of His 
house, and He himself lay buried beneath their ruins. 

The moral influence of the Babylonian captivity 
and its attendant features must also be taken into ac- 
count. Bowed down by the dread blows of fate, all 
confidence lost in themselves and their God, the Jews 
came, a despised and oppressed remnant, to Babylon, 
which was at that time in the zenith of its power and 
magnificence. What an overwhelming effect must the 
undreamt-of grandeur of their new surroundings have 
made upon them! Their once so loved and admired 
Jerusalem, how poor it must have appeared to them 
when compared with the metropolis of Babylon with 
its gigantic buildings, its art, its luxury! The temple 
of Solomon, at one time their pride and glory, was it 
not but a miserable village-church when likened to the 
wondrous edifice raised to the worship of the Baby- 
lonian God! As the great unknown writer towards 
the end of the captivity expresses it, Israel was here 
but a worm and Jacob a maggot. How irresistible 
the temptation must have been: ‘‘ Away with the old 
trash, let us bow down and acknowledge this new and 
powerful deity !” 

Moreover, it was a decided personal advantage for 
a Jew to renounce his nationality and to become 
a Babylonian. We have in the literary productions of 
the time woful complaints concerning the brutal mock- 
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ery and heartless derision to which the poor Jews were 
subjected in exile, nay more, they were subject to ill- 
treatment and personal violence. 
strength of character was necessary to remain stead- 
fast and true; only really earnest and convinced reli- 
And thus 
the natural consequences of the conditions were that 
the half-hearted and lukewarm, the weak and those 
wanting in character, the worldly-minded, who thought 
only of personal advantage and honor, broke away, 
and that a refining process took place within Israel 
which left nothing remaining but the sacred remnant 
hoped for by Isaiah. Even on this remnant, which 
was really composed of the best and the noblest ele- 
ments of the people, the Babylonian captivity had a 
profound effect. The religion of Israel, in fact, was 
destined to undergo a deep change. 

Deuteronomy had already effected a separation be- 
tween the State and the Church, between the national 
and the religious life. Of course, at the outset the re- 
form had to reckon with these as concrete powers and 
weighty factors, but it is evident they stood in its way 
and formed serious obstacles to the realisation of its 
final aims, which were of a purely ecclesiastical char- 
acter. But now destiny had removed these hindrances. 
The State was destroyed, the national life extirpated, 
nothing but the ecclesiastical element remained. The 
hard logic of facts itself had drawn the conclusions of 
Deuteronomy, and afforded them the freest play for 
their growth and operation. Judah as a nation was 
destroyed by the Babylonian captivity as completely as 
Israel was by the Assyrian, but it was transformed 
into Judaism. The State became a Church; a nation 
was converted into a congregation. And this Judah, 
which had now become Judaism, had a universal mis- 
sion to fulfil which was without parallel. The future 
and entire further development of religion depended 
upon it. 


An extraordinary 


gious natures could resist such temptations. 


EVOLUTION AND IDEALISM. 
BY ELLIS THURTELL. 

HERBERT SPENCER, in his Principles of Psychology, 
has insisted that ‘‘should the idealist be right, the 
doctrine of evolution would be a dream.” To this the 
late Prof. T. H. Green—representing the theistic Neo- 
Hegelians—demurred. And with him the non-theis- 
tic Neo-Hegelians, such as Mr. Belfort Bax and a 
newly arisen writer, Mr. E. Douglas Fawcett, are in 
complete agreement. The latter in his recent very 
suggestive Riddle of the Universe has said: ‘‘ The ac- 
ceptance of evolution as natural process in time, and 
as such prior to individual consciousness, is not only 
consistent with idealism, but constitutes the idealist 
innovation of the nature-philosophy of Schelling.” 

The view of evolution indicated here does certainly 
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coincide with that set forth by Herbert Spencer in 
his essay upon Professor Green. Herein he writes: 
‘« There is necessarily implied by this theory of evolu- 
- tion a mode of being independent of and antecedent 
to the mode of being we now call consciousness.”’ But 
he continues: ‘‘Consequently this theory must be a 
dream if either ideas are the only existences, or if, as 
Professor Green appears to think, the object exists 
only by correlation with the subject.” 

And Mr. Fawcett meets the Spencerian demurrer 
in this way: That the world is by no means a mere 
appendage to the ‘‘mind.” Hegelian idealism, he 
declares, ‘‘does not deny that objects and ideas, or 
mental states, are different.’’ It adds, however, that 
the former are not things outside the system of expe- 
rience. Furthermore, Mr. Fawcett asserts that we 
must not confuse the psychological with the metaphysi- 
cal distinction between world and mind. ‘‘Though 
mental and object states differ much, they agree in be- 
ing states of my experience.” And as to Spencer’s 
account of our belief in independent objectivity, he 
writes: ‘‘Accepted psychologically, as a history of the 
genesis of the belief, it is, as will be,obvious, fraught 
with great value—the ancestral element being a con- 
spicuously excellent innovation. But construed me/a- 
physically as a proof of éndependent objective agenctes it 
is misleading and fallacious.” Spencer’s vindication 
of realism is allowed to show ‘‘ why we must /hink the 
reality of something out of consciousness, but it does 
not and cannot establish the something as a fact.” 
And Mr. Fawcett finally insists, ‘‘that to maintain 7y- 
dependent objectivity beyond experience, on the ground 
of cohesion in consciousness generated by experience, 
is to confuse psychology and metaphysic.”’ 

We may indeed say that metaphysic is by all Neo- 
Hegelians accredited with validity, as a source of phil- 
osophic inspiration far higher than that possessed by 
pure psychology. But how if metaphysic should be 
held to be mot superior but subservient to psychology? 
The Riddle of the Universe truly is described as ‘‘an 
attempt to determine the first principles of metaphysic, 
considered as an inquiry into the conditions and im- 
- port of consciousness.”’ But Fleming’s Vocabulary of 
Philosophy (4th ed.) defines psychology as ‘‘a theory 
of the nature and powers of the mind, based upon an 
analysis and interpretation of the facts of conscious- 
ness.”” While metaphysic is declared to be ‘‘ that de- 
partment of mental philosophy which is concerned 
with speculative problems ¢ranscending those belong- 
ing to the nature and relation of the facts of conscious- 
ness.” Furthermore, it is-well known that this is the 
sense in which Kant used the word when he announced 
that a metaphysic—an ontological, as distinct from an 
experiential, theory of the universe—was valueless, if 
not rationad/y unattainable, 
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In point of fact, the problem of ‘‘the conditions 
and import of consciousness”’ belongs essentially to 
psychology. While as to metaphysic, George Henry 
Lewes has, I think, satisfactorily settled its place in 
philosophy after a fashion somewhat different to Mr. 
Fawcett’s. Metaphysic, Lewes has well shown (in 
his Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. 1) to be concerned 
with ‘‘the disengagement of certain most general prin- 
ciples, such as cause, force, life, mind, etc., from the 
sciences which usually imply these principles [the 
science of psychology, in the case of ‘mind’]; and the 
exposition of their constituent elements—the /ucés, 
sensible and logical, which these principles involve ; 
and the relations of these principles. . . . Its place as 
a special discipline,’’ Lewes proceeds, ‘‘is that of an 
objective logic. Its method is that of dealing exclu- 
sively with the known functions of unknown quanti- 
ties, and at every stage of inquiry separating the em- 
pirical from the metempirical data.’’ And further on 
he very properly speaks of ‘‘the great psychological 
problems of the limitations of knowledge, and the 
principles of certitude.”” The important word is itali- 
cised by me. 

George Henry Lewes has, indeed, interfered to 
save iztcllectual metaphysic from the annihilation 
threatened it by the Kantian Crz¢:gue, which left only 
a metaphysic of morals standing firm. But he has 
done so upon the clear and positive understanding 
that it is metaphysic which is to be subservient to 
science, not—as in pre-Kantian days and among many 
And as to 
realism and idealism Lewes has declared that accord- 
ing to his system ‘‘idealism is vindicated in all that it 
has of truth, and realism is rescued.” 

It is certainly matter for mutual congratulations 
among philosophers of different schools that our most 
newly-reformed and advancing idealists are willing to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with our present-day re- 
novated and progressive realists in defence of a con- 
sistently evolutionary scheme of thought. Beside this 
recent and great agreement old controversies between 
idealist and realist seem trivial. Moreover, these very 
controversies under the treatment of Lewesian Spen- 
cerians on the one hand and Schopenhauerian Hegel- 
ians on the other, are steadily tending towards com- 
promise. While under the adequately developed mo- 
nism for the consummation of which all truly a/ura/- 
istic thinkers are now working, they must inevitably 
collapse. Yet for all that we do still certainly hear 
somewhat too much about the competency of purely 
idealist dialectic and metaphysic in the settlement of 
strictly psychological topics of dispute. A last year’s 
republication of essays, entitled Darwin and Hegel 
with Other Philosophical Studies, by Mr. (now Profes- 
sor) D. G. Ritchie, affords farther proof of this, 


idealists even now—science to metaphysic. 
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In this book Professor Ritchie writes: ‘‘ Lewes 
and Spencer consider it the special triumph of their 
theory of heredity as a factor in knowledge, that they 
are able to reconcile the theories of the a prvorz and a 
This opinion seems to me a com- 
Kant’s critical theory is not 


posterior’ schools. 
plete ¢gnoratio elencht. 
psychological but logical. 
course most unfortunate: it suggests priority in time. 
What Kant urges is that the possibility of science, or 
in fact of anything that we can call ‘knowledge,’ im- 
plies certain mecessary elements. Hume had already 
shown that sense-experience can never give necessity. 
Therefore, argues Kant, this necessity comes from the 
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very nature of thought.” 

Well, I make bold to maintain that Lewes and 
Spencer are right, and that Professor Ritchie is wrong. 
Kant did not ody urge that all knowledge implies 
necessary elements. He went on to insist that this 
implication of necessity (and universality) further im- 
plied a non-experiential origin of knowledge. And it 
is at this point that the consistent evolutionist must 
join issue with him. The question, as Lewes says, 
‘¢is not whether a frzord elements can be detected in 
knowledge, but whether those elements were or were 
not originally formed out of ancestral sensible experi- 
ences.”” And inasmuch as evolutionary psychology 
clearly shows that these elements were formed out of 
such ancestral experience, the Kantian theory falls, 
There zs an a prior? element of knowledge. But this 
element, instead of being independent of experience, 
as Kant supposed, is actually the product of experi- 
ence—the experience not indeed of the individual, but 
of the race. As to how experience in any form is pos- 
sible—that is no doubt a mystery. But it is only part 
of the general mystery of life, a mystery that remains 
the same for any hitherto existing theory of cosmic 
order. 

Professor Ritchie, indeed, admits (in his profound 
and subtle essay entitled ‘‘ Darwin and Hegel”’) that 
‘‘all attempts on the part of ‘intuitionists’ to meet 
evolutionists on questions of ‘origins’ are doomed to 
failure.’ And the essay concludes with a description 
of the idealist’s position which certainly seems too 
moderate and reasonable to justify the peremptory 
lesson its author has elsewhere attempted to teach the 
followers of Lewes and Herbert Spencer. The idealist, 
Professor Ritchie, says, ‘‘only insists that, after we 
have had as complete a history as can be given of how 
things have come to be what they are, we are justified 
in looking back from our vantage ground and seeing 
in the past evolution the gradual ‘unrolling’ of the 
meaning that we only fully understand at the end of 
the process.” 
ising, need refuse assent to this. And if this is all the 
acute Neo-Kantian and Neo-Hegelian critics of Spen- 
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cerian evolutionism mean there can be no inseparable 
bar to that ‘‘idealistic’”’ development of the Spencer- 
ian philosophy for which some of our most progressive 
and suggestive young thinkers appear to be so eagerly 
upon the watch—toward which indeed some of them 
have already contributed important work. 

HEREDITY AND THE A PRIORI. 

Mr. Ex.tis THurRTELL defends the compatibility of 
evolutionism and idealism, and there can be no ques- 
tion about it that evolution is possible in a world of 
pure ideas as much as in a material world. That phi- 
losophers of different schools stand shoulder to shoul- 
der in defence of an evolutionary scheme of thought 
seems to me less a matter for mutual congratulations 
among philosophers than an evidence of the recogni- 
tion which the doctrine of evolution receives. It is 
natural that the rising sun has many worshippers, and 
we dare say that at the present juncture, any world 
view, be it philosophical or religious, which would be 
found in an irreconcilable conflict with the theory of 
evolution, appears to be doomed. 

Although we agree with Mr. Thurtell as to the 
compatibility of evolutionism and idealism, we must 
object to his condemnation of Professor Ritchie’s criti- 
cism of Lewes’s and Spencer’s reconciliation of the 
Mr. Thurtell says 
‘“‘I make bold to maintain that Lewes and Spencer 
are right and that Professor Ritchie is wrong”’; but, 
as a matter of fact, we find that he himself is guilty of 
the same ¢gnoratio elencht of which Mr. Ritchie accuses 
Spencer and Lewes. 

When Kant speaks of wecessity he does not mean 
certitude. An instinctive assurance may be inherited ; 
but to explain the universality and necessity of math- 
ematics by heredity (as Spencer and Lewes propose) 
is simply an evidence of their miscomprehension of 
the problem. 

We explain by heredity the structures of organised 
beings. By heredity the organ of seizing has been 
developed in the elephant’s trunk, in man’s hand, 
in the monkey’s tail, in the lobster’s claws. In a sim- 
ilar way tendencies and also dispositions of forming 
ideas may, by heredity, become firmly implanted in 
the minds of thinking beings. We have hereditary 
prejudices, religious as well as political, social, and 
otherwise. Talents, proclivities, and instincts of all 
kinds are also inherited. Artistic genius is explainable 
by heredity. But these products of evolutionary hered- 
ity are by no means intrinsically necessary. Under 
other conditions they would have developed in another 
way. And what has the idea of inheritance to do with 
the problem, Why is the equation 1 -+ 1 = 2 intrinsi- 
cally necessary? Why does it hold good always and 
under all conditions, without any exception ? 


a priort and a posteriori schools. 
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The proposition is not why is man in possession 
of a faculty quickly to grasp and apply the proposi- 
tion of one plus one being two, or why does he easily 
. acquire arithmetic and mathematics? This question 
I freely grant may be answered by the Lewes-Spencer 
theory of heredity. Kant’s problem is, Why must all 
the formal theorems of arithmetic, mathematics, logic, 
and purely natural science (as Kant calls the idea of 
causation and its corollaries) be conceived as universal 
and intrinsically necessary truths, and how is it that 
this assurance never fails ? 

If the intrinsic necessity of ‘‘ twice two being four”’ 
were indeed a product of heredity there would be a 
more or less of it, but any one who understands the 
problem sees at once that mathematical truths either 
are or are not necessary. There is no middle ground. 
These truths either are or are not products of sense- 
experience, whether it be of the race or of the individ- 
ual, but the fact is that no amount of sense-experience 
can ever establish a single formal statement that would 
be universal as well as necessary. 

We have to add here that Mr. Thurtell does not 
appear to know that Kant’s usage of the term ‘‘ex- 
perience”’ is limited to ‘‘sense-experience,”’ involving 
the exclusion of formal thought. Professor Ritchie 
seems to be well aware of the dubious meaning of the 
term, for in the passage quoted from him by Mr. Ellis 
Thurtell, Professor Ritchie expressly speaks of ‘‘sense- 
experience” and not experience in general. 

In brief, the Kantian problem of intrinsically neces- 
sary truths cannot be disposed of in Mr. Spencer’s 
easy way. The problem lies deeper and has not been 
antiquated by the acceptance of the doctrine of evo- 
lution.! 


THE DIVINITY OF SCIENCE. 
BY CHARLES VON FALCK, 


The sun is setting, and his rays, like threads of gold 
Are touching earth, connecting with the higher region 

The world of selfish toil, disturbance, sorrow, woe, 
Where purity is rare—still rarer, true religion. 


1A reconciliation of the a frior7 and a posterior? schools is proposed in 
the Primer of Philosophy, in which attention is called to the loose usage of the 
term ‘experience,’’ which sometimes includes, sometimes excludes, the 

-“formal’’ element of knowledge. Experience in the former sense is the 
total effect that events have upon the sentiency of a living being; it consti 
tutes the source of all knowledge. Experience in the latter sense is limited 
to the sense-element of experience in the former sense. 

Reason is not a /rior7/ to experience in the wider application of the term, 
although we grant that it is independent of the sensory elements of experience. 
No amount of isolated sense-impressions can produce reason, but the relations 
that obtain in sensations, the formal features of experience are the elements 
from which formal thought naturally originates, and reason is nothing but 
systematised formal thought. 

Mathematics, arithmetic, and logic are indeed, as Kant claims, purely 
mental constructions, but their elementary building material, purely formal 
ideas, such as the units of counting, geometrical space, logical relations, etc., 
far from being latent in the mind and prior to experience, have been derived 
from experience by abstraction. 

Kant’s solution is, in our opinion, untenable, but Lewes and Spencer, far 
from succeeding better than Kant, failed even to understand the problem it- 
self. For further details see the Primer of Philosophy, ‘‘ The Methods of Phi- 
losophy Derived from Experience,”’ pp, 51-136. 
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And in disgust the sun, the mighty source of light 
Sinks into ocean's waves, and darkness now envelops 
The earth, that has no light, except from higher source, 
On which all life depends—by which it grows, develops. 


But as all things on earth, that we can comprehend 
Subserve God's grandest law, the stern law of all nature, 

Thus must the sun return—throw light on wrong and right, 
And do its sacred work through all eternal future. 


And in the world of mind, there also shines a sun; 
Grand, not in outer form, but in its holy mission ; 
The sun of science which, with beneficial rays 
Sheds light on human faults, and wrongs, and superstition. 


Sheds light upon the path of universal truth, 

And shows the ways and means for human minds’ progression, 
And with its force divine—with slow but constant growth 

It takes of mankind’s mind its fore-ordained possession. 


It has resolved the creeds, these prisons of man’s mind, 
Into the mighty folds of healthful revolution ; 

Not by the sword or blood, but by the might of words, 
Disclosing to the world the law of evolution. 


The reason you may ask, why science has subdued 
The human fancy—earth and ocean's mighty brine? 
The answer is, it walks the path of God Himself 
Not blinded by a faith. It knows—it is divine. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


S. C. Griggs & Company of Chicago publish a work on the 
Opium Habit, entitled Doctor Judas, by Wm. Rosser Cobbe, a 
Chicago journalist who was a victim of the habit for nine years 
and has treated the subject in all its physical and moral bear- 
ings. (Pages, 320. Price, $1.50.) 

The New York State Reformatory at Elmira publishes Year 
Books which give full reports of the management and work of the 
Reformatory, and are interesting as being entirely the product of 
youthful prisoners’ labor. The photographs of criminal skulls, 
footprints, and the tables of statistics will be valuable to crimin- 
ologists. 


The American Commonwealth, by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce 
(Macmillan & Co., two volumes, $4.00 net), has recently appeared 
in its third edition, completely revised throughout and with a few 
additional chapters. ‘‘All difficult and controverted points have 
been reconsidered, the constitutional changes in the States since 
1889 have been (so far as possible) noted, and the figures of popu- 
lation have been corrected by the census returns of “1890, those 
relating to education by the latest available Report of the Bureau 
of Education.” The four new chapters discuss: ‘‘ The Tammany 
Ring in New York City,” '‘The Present and Future of the Negro,” 
‘‘The South Since the War,” and ‘‘The Home of the Nation.”’ 
Mr. Bryce enters quite fully into recent politics, takes note of the 
issues of the last presidential campaign, the effects of public opin- 
ion on such questions as the ‘'Force Bill,” the ‘‘ Tariff,” the 
‘Silver Question,”’ in deciding the elections, the relations of the 
political parties to each of these topics, discusses at some length 
the growth of new parties, and comments on the Hawaiian trou- 
bles, new aspects of the agitation for ria 2 suffrage, etc. There 
is scarcely a question now commanding the interest of the nation 
which is not touched upon, and much wholesome, courageous dis- 
cussion of the recent abuses of our political system is introduced. 
Praise of Mr. Bryce’s work, which now takes rank with the philo- 
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sophic treatise of De Toqueville as a standard manual of reference 
on American affairs, would be superfluous. The work is an un- 
biassed and high-minded critical exposition of the main features of 
American institutions by a man of erudition and culture, and lat- 
terly with a wide and successful experience in practical political 
affairs, and it is a good sign of the tendency of modern American 
opinion that his book is so widely read and circulated in the United 
States. It is one which no thoughtful American should leave un- 
read. 


In Soctalismus und moderne Wissenschaft (Darwin-Spencer- 
Marx), by Prof. Enrico Ferri, we have a German translation of 
an eloquent and brilliant exposition of the trend of modern bio- 
logical and social science as initiated by Darwin and Spencer 
and culminating in the socialistic theories of the celebrated Ger- 
man writer, Carl Marx. The doctrine of Carl Marx, Professor 
Ferri contends, is the only socialistic theory which possesses sci- 
entific method and importance, and which unanimously guides 
and inspires the socialistic parties of the whole world. In his 
opinion, it is nothing more nor less than the practical and natural 
fruitage in the province of sociology of that scientific revolution 
which began with the renaissance of modern science in Galileo 
and has received its highest modern perfection in the works of 
Darwin and Spencer. The last-mentioned authors hesitated to 
draw the sociological conclusions which logically flowed from 
their scientific premises, but left that work to Marx, who with 
them forms the brilliant stellar triad of modern scientific thought. 
In socialism, as reared upon the scientific foundations of Marx, 
the world shall surely find, our author thinks, a panacea for the 
evils which now threaten what is noblest and best in its life. It 
cannot be denied that the little book is written with fervor and 
understanding. Professor Ferri is a member of the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the translation of his work has been made by 
Dr. Hans Kurella, well known as the German translator of Lom- 
broso and of other standard criminological works. (Leipsic: 
Georg H. Wigand. 1895. Pages, 169. Price, M. 1.50.) 


NOTES. 


Dr. Lewis G. Janes informs us that a conference of evolution- 
ists is to take place on the grounds of the Greenacre Inn, Eliot, 
Maine, on July 6 to 13, which is to afford an opportunity for con- 
sultation and interchange of views among the friends of scientific 
thought. Among the speakers are Prof. E. D. Cope of Philadel- 
phia, Prof. Edward S. Morse, Peabody Institute, Salem, Mass., 
the Rev. E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y., Miss Mary Proctor, the 
daughter of Richard Proctor, the Rev. James T. Bixby, Prof, 
John Fiske, and Dr. Janes. Herbert Spencer has sent a paper 
which will be read on the first day of the conference. 


Prof. Ernst Mach, who needs no introduction to the readers 
of The Open Court and The Monist, and who is now well known to 
the English-reading public at large by his profound and attractive 
works on scientific subjects, has resigned the chair of Physics in 
the University’of Prague in order to accept a professorship of the 
History and Theory of Inductive Science in the University of 
Vienna. (The recent notices in the press which announced his 
acceptance were premature, and partly wrong.) Professor Mach 
is to be congratulated on this call to a wider scene of activity. It 
is significant and rare that a man whose life has been devoted to 
the practical furtherance of science and who has actually watched 
and helped its growth, should be selected to expound and eluci- 
date its history and principles of procedure. Both the scientific 
and philosophical world may expect fruitful and beneficent results 
from Professor Mach's activity in his new vocation. 
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Mr. K. Ohara of Otsu, Omi, Japan, 22 Midguagecho, writes 
in a letter just received that he finds many articles in 7%e Monist 
and in Zhe Open Court on psychology and philosophy to be in 
strict accordance with the teachings of Buddhism, and he prom- 
ises in time to point out these coincidences in his periodical, the 
Shi-Do-Kwai-Ko-Koku, which is on our exchange list. He has 
translated in a recent number the ‘‘ Triangular Debate on Chris- 
tian Missions” which appeared in the January number of 7he 
Monist, and states that his translation has aroused wide interest 
in Japan and has been republished by several religious and scien- 
tific journals. The present number of his periodical contains be- 
sides an editorial on ‘‘ The Relative Value of Names,” by K. Ohara, 
two sermons, one on ‘‘ The Three Virtues,” by the Rev.S. Yemura, 
and one on ‘‘ Morality and War,” by the Rev. K. Yo-Shi-Tami, 
a scriptural writing on the birth of Buddha, and miscellaneous 
notes on the lives of eminent Buddhists and Buddhistic pagodas 
in Japan. Besides these religious articles the number contains a 
contribution by a Japanese scholar on ‘' The Invention of Pen 
and Paper.” 

Mr. Ohara sends us by the same mail a booklet written in 
English called 7e War Reader published by the Keigyosha, To- 
kio. It contains a number of anecdotes and newspaper accounts 
of the late war and also a poem by Edwin Arnold. It is interest- 
ing to notice the attitude of Buddhist priests. The Chief Abbot of 
the Hongwan Temple, being prevented by his home duties from 
joining the warriors of his country, wrote a letter in which the fol- 
lowing passage strikes us as characteristic: ‘‘ Soldiers and sailors 
‘‘are bound to apply themselves to the grave responsibility of con- 
‘‘ducting either offensive or defensive operations and to prove 
‘‘themselves pillars of the State. And yet, unless they feel con- 
‘‘fident of their destiny in the life to come they may quail amidst 
‘smoke and flying bullets, and may thus fail to bring victory to 
‘‘the army of Japan. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
‘‘for the Japanese soldiers on active service to have no fear about 
‘their fate beyond the grave. Now for the inheritance of future 
‘‘glory Buddha underwent a prolonged religious discipline and 
‘‘finally attained Nirvana, and, all who place an implicit faith in 
‘the teachings of Buddha and pass out of this earthly existence 
‘‘ without entertaining any sceptical doubts of the attainment of a 
‘‘glorious future life, will be rewarded at once with unbounded 
‘‘ felicity in another world.” 
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WAGES OF FOLLY. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


Ir is a bitterly cold day in the early spring. The 
windows of ‘‘The Biddle,” a semi-genteel flat, are 
frosted white, and the steam heater, radiating none 
too well, snaps and thumps asif angry at its inability 
to compete with the cold. 

Wrapped in a frayed and faded shawl, relic of for- 
mer ‘‘gentility,”” Caroline McLane hovers over it, ab- 
sorbed in a paper-covered novel. Clara, her younger 
daughter, suffering from a mild ailment, is in bed in 
an inner room, while her elder sister, Heloise, a beauty 
of nineteen, stands before a tawdry looking-glass, ar- 
ranging her abundant auburn hair. 

For a while Caroline continues her perusal; then, 
suddenly awaking to life’s realities, lays the book 
down, and turning with an impatient twitch of the 

-shoulders, says querulously: ‘It’s high time that man 
was here.” 

Heloise making no response, after a pause she 
adds: ‘‘If he’s coming, I’d like to know why in the 
name of common sense he don’t come.” 

‘<I’m sure I can’t tell you,” the girl replies indif- 
ferently, continuing to untwist her curl-papers. 

‘¢He said he’d be here about three, didn’t he?” 

Yes.’ 

««What time did you say it was now?” 

‘‘T didn’t say. I can’t be running next door every 
five minutes to ask the time. It was quarter past a 
while ago; it must be half past now. Do quit fret- 
ting, mother, do; you’re forever fretting. He said 

_he’d be here, and I suppose he will. You don’t think 
Mr. Dronloth would lie, do you ?” 

With another twitch Caroline picked up her novel, 
saying, half aloud: ‘‘Oh! dear, dear; did I ever ex- 
pect to come to this?” 

Almost as she spoke there was a knock at the door, 
a quick, energetic rap. 

‘“<There he is now,” said Caroline. 
door, Heloise, and let him in.” 

But to do this Heloise was indisposed. She had 
completed her adornments and was tying her bonnet- 
strings. . 

© Tell him I’ve gone out, mother,” she whispered, 


“¢Go to the 


and with that whisked nimbly into the other room, 
closing the door softly. 

‘¢Come in,” said Caroline. 

The door opened briskly. Caroline’s face fell. 

“‘Oh! is that you, Mary Rowan?” Then she 
added, none too cordially, after a brief pause: ‘‘ Won’t 
you sit down? 
like this?” 

Miss Rowan was tall, thin, and angular, with prom- 
inent features and cold grey eyes. 
room and sat down with scant ceremony. 

<«“What brings me to the city?” she repeated, 
tartly. ‘‘That is a pretty question for you to ask. 
You wrote, saying that you and Heloise would be glad 
I sent a package by express 
last week, all cut out, basted, and ready. Did it 
cOmein 2 


But what brings you to the city a day 


She crossed the 


of some plain sewing. 


““Oh! yes; it came,” said Caroline, wearily. 

‘“‘And why didn’t you write, as I asked, and ac- 
knowledge receiving them ?” 

‘<T thought Heloise wrote. She said she would.” 

‘«You ought to have written yourself. The least 
you could have done, after the trouble I took to ac- 
commodate you, was to drop a line, if it was only a 
postal. But it doesn’t signify. Are they done?” 

‘“‘No; they are not finished.” 

‘«Well,” exclaimed Miss Rowan, indignantly. ‘I 
must say it’s high time they were. Here you’ve kept 
You ought to have finished 
them at once, Caroline, and sent them back, especially 
as I asked you to be prompt.” 

‘“‘] was prompt,” responded Caroline, bridling ; 
‘as prompt as I could possibly be under the circum- 
stances.” 

Miss Rowan sniffed. 

‘““You had a novel in your hand when I came in. 
Do you call that being prompt,—wasting time over a 
trashy novel, when you might be sewing? And where, 
I should like to know, are your girls? They ought to 
be helping you.” 

“«Clara is sick abed,”” answered Caroline, shortly. 

‘¢And Heloise?” 

‘¢ Heloise wasn’t feeling well, either, so I told her 
to go out and get a breath of fresh air. Besides (here 
Caroline’s temper got the better of prudence), besides, 


me waiting over a week. 


¢ 
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I want you to understand, Mary Rowan, that I don’t 
intend to be catechised by you or any one else, nor do 
I intend to make a slave of myself. It’s easy to say 
the work ought to be finished—mighty easy, and it 
would have been if I had had the strength. 
neglected a duty in my life—never.”’ 

‘¢Where is Heloise?” asked Miss Rowan, stiffly. 
‘¢You said she had gone out.”’ 

‘I suppose she has gone to the Philharmonic. She 
does go sometimes.”’ 

‘«Well! I do think,” exclaimed Miss Rowan, vastly 
irritated, ‘‘I do think, after asking for work, the least 
she could have done was to leave an expensive place 
like the Philharmonic, or whatever you call it, alone till 
my work was done.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” retorted Caroline; ‘‘but we didn’t 
ask for charity. I hope you don’t think we’ve sunk so 
low as that.” 

‘¢That’s neither here nor there,” said Miss Rowan, 
whose stock of patience, after running low, now gave 
out altogether, ‘‘beggars shouldn’t be choosers.” 

‘«Thank you,” again retorted Caroline, with a toss 
of the head and much caustic inflexion. ‘‘ You’re 
civil, I’m sure; but I want you to understand, Mary 
Rowan, that we’re not quite paupers.”’ 

* 


I never 


* 
‘««She bounced up off her chair (this is Mrs. Mc- 


Lane’s version, as given an hour later to the Rev. Mr. 
Dronloth). And oh! the cruelty in her tone. Said 
she, ‘If this is the way you are going to do my work, 
not another stitch will you get !’ Then she went on and 
abused us all like pickpockets. I never heard such 
outrageous talk in all my born days. Wasit my fault 
that Clara and I were sick? Why, Mr. Dronloth, all 
this day I’ve had such a feeling of distress come over 
me whenever I move. And you’ve no idea how my 
side aches after sewing any length of time. And then 
to hear her harp upon Heloise going to listen to a lit- 
What could be more innocent ? And 
yet you would have thought, to hear her talk, that the 
poor child had done something morally wrong.” 

The following day two ladies of the ‘‘Aid Society”’ 
connected with Mr. Dronloth’s church came to the 
flat. By this time Clara had so far recovered from 
her indisposition as to be able to sit up, or rather to 
recline on a lounge in the front room. 


tle good music. 


Heloise was 
again absent, and Mrs. McLane, her novel discreetly 
put away, and the plain sewing having been replev- 
ined, sat with folded hands. 

‘«Poor thing,” exclaimed young Miss Bradford, 
brimming over with the fervor of good works, ‘‘ poor 
thing, how you must have suffered. 
that you feel these insults keenly. 
it, Mrs. Vernon?” 

Janet Vernon’s sole response (because she had 


It is no wonder 
Do you wonder at 
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been connected with organised charity for so many 
years) was rather in the way of a practical sugges- 
tion. 

“«Oh! of course, Mrs. Vernon,’ said Caroline, tear- 
fully; ‘‘we understand that thoroughly. We do not 
expect to live in idleness. We must do something, 
now that all our friends have abandoned us in our 
poverty. We are ready to turn to anything. As I 
have said over and over again to Heloise, anything 
that was respectable.”’ 

Miss Bradford was sure this showed the right 
spirit; and then Mrs. Vernon brought out a blank 
form of application, explaining that before the Society 
could take steps to provide employment this must be 
signed. 

‘‘Oh! certainly,’”’ said Caroline. 

When the form had been filled out, Caroline read 
it over attentively. 

‘«Of course we will sign it,” she said, pen in hand, 
but nevertheless hesitating; ‘‘we will sign it cheer- 
fully, but I do think it ought to state more explicitly 
the nature of the proposed employment. I should 
like it to be more distinctly specified that any employ- 
ment we are asked to accept shall not be menial.” 

‘*Yes, indeed,” said Miss Bradford, ‘“‘that, of 
course, is understood.” 

‘*Then it ought to be specified,” said Caroline, 
her courage rising. ‘‘My husband in his lifetime was 
a most excellent business man. How often he used. 
to say to me, ‘Caroline, never enter into any agree- 
ment that you are not fully prepared to abide by.’ ” 

Mrs. Vernon here lost patience. _ 

‘No one expects you to take a place you’re unfit 
for,”’ she said, a little tartly; ‘‘and if they did, who’s 
to make you? What object is it to us, except to help 
you? The word ‘suitable’ covers it. If you don’t like 
what the Society finds, why you needn’t take it; that’s 
all there is to the matter. Just sign, and have done 
with it.” 

At this frank speaking, Miss Bradford, quite new 
to the business of succoring those in indigent circum- 
stances, blushed painfully, and was far more concerned 
than Caroline, who, without more ado, signed the pa- 
per. 

‘Don’t get up, dearest,” she said to Clara, who 
was rousing herself languidly; ‘‘don’t get up; Tl 
bring it to you, pet.” Adding aside: ‘She suffers so 
at times I spare her every exertion.” 

Clara feebly traced her name. 

‘«Must this be signed by Heloise also?” asked 
Caroline. ‘‘Is that requisite?” 

‘«Certainly,” responded Mrs. Vernon, crisply, ‘if 
she wants help from the Society. Now, I will leave 
the paper for her. When she comes in, you and she 
make out a list of essentials, wearing apparel, and 
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things you are in absolute need of,—only absolute 
necessaries, of course,—and let Heloise bring the list 
with the paper to the rooms of the Society to-mor- 
Tow.” 

With this understanding the ladies went away. 


*K * 

In going so frequently to the Philharmonic, Heloise 
had not been actuated solely by the love of music. 
There was a Mr. Augustus Holmes, whom she had 
met, and who had recently become ‘‘attentive,”’ whose 
attentions had so far progressed as to be ‘‘Gus”’ to 
Heloise, and her escort, not only to the Music Hall, 
but to many other places of amusement. 

These pleasurings cost the girl nothing, and Miss 
Rowan erred in assuming that they were—in the way 
of money, at least—expensive. 

It had occurred to Caroline to tell the ‘‘ prying old 
maid” something of these economical facts, to have 
one small triumph, and to say, ‘‘ That shows how you 
misjudge,” but a certain intuition withheld her tongue, 
or perhaps she might have been questioned as to Mr. 
Holmes’s ‘‘antecedents,” and as to whether he was 
“a fit associate.” 

The acquaintance was not of long standing. In 
fact, it was only the previous week that Mr. Holmes 
had been brought to the flat and duly presented. 

‘««This is my particular friend, mother,” said Helo- 
ise, making the presentation. Caroline shook hands 
graciously, and with much emphasis hoped that her 
visitor would not be ‘‘too particular to be seated.” 

This passed, of course, for a sally of wit, and 
‘“«Gus” laughed heartily and at other sallies, till in 
the course of that one afternoon they all got to be on 
excellent terms. ji 

When he had gone, Caroline fell to discussing him : 
‘« So fine looking ; so agreeable ; evidently has money. 
Where on earth did'you pick him up, Birdie?” 

And when Heloise (or Birdie) blushed and was 
loth to tell, Caroline remonstrated that she ought to 
tell. ‘* You ought to tell your mother everything. A 
mother is always a girl’s best friend and adviser.” 

Holmes came home with Heloise that evening and 
stayed so late that the preparation of the list of neces- 
‘saries was deferred till next day. 

I am strongly tempted to give this list entire; but 
perhaps realism (in this instance, exact truth) may go 
too far; let it suffice that among the things regarded 
by Mrs. McLane as ‘‘essential” were ‘‘one dozen 
cans corn, ditto tomatoes, and a soapstone griddle.” 

All the items, which were exceedingly voluminous, 
were written upon the finest of linen paper, a relic of 
former ‘‘ style,” both paper and envelope adorned with 
what passed for the McLane arms, for crest a clay- 
more rampant, and for motto, ‘So we fought, —all or 
nayght,” 
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Modesty, or some other reason, restrained Heloise 
from delivering this in person; Clara was still indis- 
posed, so a district messenger boy was sent, charged 
to bring an answer, and with instructions to ‘‘ collect.” 

At the rooms of the Society all this created some- 
thing of a sensation; but charity, as we know, suffer- 
eth long, so in due course a bountiful supply of real 
essentials was sent to the flat, which however did not 
include the soapstone griddle. 

Accompanying the goods was the following letter : 


‘OFFICE oF ST. ANn’s Alp Society, 
‘* No. — Oddth Street, March 20, 189-. 
‘Mrs. C. McLAne: 
‘“‘Madam—With some difficulty places have been obtained 


for your two girls with Messrs. Cheviot and Dellane, No. — Blank 
Avenue; for the elder as saleswoman in the hosiery department, — 
wages, — dollars; for the younger in the laundry at — dollars. 


The work in the laundry will be light, and will not overtask her 
strength. The girls should apply at the side entrance on Oddth 
Street at seven to-morrow. Yours, etc., JANET VERNON.” 


When Caroline received the abundant but frugal 
store she was indignant, but this letter made her a 
ravening woman. That evening Mr. Dronloth, not 
fully informed as to what had taken place, came again 
to‘ The Biddle.” ; 

He found Caroline alone and in tears. 

‘Read it,” she said, hysterically; ‘‘I only ask you 
to read it,’ and thrust Mrs. Vernon’s letter into his 
hands. She watched him narrowly, and when he had 
finished the perusal again burst forth: ‘* Now, do you 
wonder that you find me weeping? Observe how she 
speaks of wages and alludes to my daughters as if they 
were common servants applying for situations. It is 
enough, quite enough, to make me weep. It is hard 
to be reduced through force of circumstances to the 
necessity of seeking assistance, but to be gratuitously 
insulted is more than a mother can bear.”’ 

Mr. Dronloth felt called upon to disclaim some- 
what strenuously for Mrs. Vernon any intentional in- 
sult; but his disclaimer,—or want of sympathy, as 
Caroline felt it to be,—only served to make matters 
worse. 

‘«Oh! did I ever expect to be reduced to this?” 
she exclaimed, frantically. ‘‘Oh! what shall I do? 
Hounded here, hounded there.” 

‘Have they gone?” inquired the rector, in some 
perplexity. 

‘¢Gone!”’ exclaimed Caroline, ‘‘y daughters? I 
wonder you ask the question. No indeed; sooner 
than have that happen I’d work my fingers to the 
bone.” 

‘But what are they to do?” 

‘*Anything. They are willing to do anything. I[ 
mean, of course, anything in reason. It was expressly 
stipulated that nothing degrading should be offered, 
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and I must say, in suggesting positions as shop-girls, 
Mrs. Vernon violated her pledged word.” 

‘Have you anything else in prospect ?” 

‘‘Heloise,’’ responded Caroline, loftily, ‘‘has re- 
cently expressed an intense longing to fit herself for 
the stage.” 

«« That is a life full of peril,” said Dronloth. 

‘Yes, I know some are prejudiced,—unduly so, I 
think. But Heloise has been too well brought up for 
me to have any fears on her account.” 

‘“‘And what are her qualifications? 
aptitude for the profession of a dramatist?” 

‘««Oh!” replied Caroline, airily, ‘‘that remains to 
be seen. It is never well to be too sanguine; though, 
for my part, I haven’t the least doubt of it in the world. 
Why, Mr. Dronloth, she recites beautifully. You 
ought to hear her recite; and then, she has such an 
Oh! I am sure all that she needs is 


Has she any 


exquisite figure. 
the chance.” 


ok * 


Poor Heloise. She had the chance. 
afterwards, one bitter winter’s night, she lay dying 
alone and friendless in the city hospital. They told 
her she could not live, and asked if she had friends 
she wished sent for. No, she said, she had no friends. 
Would she have a clergyman? At first she said ‘*No” 
also to that; but at last said she wished to see Mr. 
Dronloth. 
Bradford, when she heard who it was, came with him. 

All that could be done they did for her; but for 
comforts of this world few days were left. 

That night the good man gave her such absolution 
and remission of her sins as were his to give, praying 
fervently beside her bed, and then leaving her, wet- 


Five years 


He came, and his wife, once Miss Laura 


eyed, alone with his wife. 

The fondest breast on which the parting soul re- 
clines is always a woman’s. Tender-hearted Laura 
would have spared the woman’s recital of her story ; 
but Heloise,—in broken words, and sometimes with 
long pauses, —told it all. 

‘‘T thought I was married. For more than three 
years I called myself Mrs. Holmes. Ah, you remem- 
ber the name,—Mrs. Augustus Holmes. I was so 
young when I met him first. He was managing the 
Mother let me go out so much 
alone. Iwas good then. I never thought to be any- 
thing else, God knows. Mother took to the man from 
the start. He was very kind, and that was a time, 
you know, when there were few enough to be kind. 
He used to take me out places—theatres, suppers, 
and then balls. He wasa great deal older than I, 
and mother always said there was no harm, going as 
I did,—that ‘I could never be young but once, and 
Holmes was old enough to be my father. God pity 
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the girl who goes with a man old enough to be her 
father. He found out how poor we were and how 
proud mother was. Poor mother; she was always so 
proud. Then you offered us places in the store, and 
mother cried and took on and said it was degrading, 
and all that. Holmes had heard me recite and sing, 
—TI had a very fair voice then; mother told him I 
wanted to go on the stage, and begged him to get me 
on. After a while he did. At first it was in the chorus. 
But what I wanted was parts. Then he offered to pay 
for my training. Mother accepted for me. What 
harm was there? she said. I could pay him back 
some time. 

‘“‘By spring, the woman said, I should do well 
enough. But the company was 
going ‘on the road,’ as they call it. 

‘Oh! after that I had a gay time, plenty of money, 
lots of fun, and chances to act the parts I liked. I 
thought I was married ; I did; I did truly. Holmes 
promised sacredly. He said it was a marriage,—that 
a ring and a promise made a marriage, what they call 
a common-law marriage. 

‘“«What a fool I was! Girls brought up like me are 
always fools. Ina year I found out how he had lied 
to me,—the scoundrel,—I found out he had a wife 
already. I could have killed him, and I believe I did 
try. But,—ah, that was my sin. Holmes swore he 
never loved the other woman, and that he did love me. 
He begged and pleaded, and at last I gave in. 

‘<7 did it for mother, more, oh! a thousand times 
more than for myself. Why, I had sent her regu- 
larly a hundred dollars a month. Was I to stop that? 
What else could Ido? Yes, I can honestly say I did 
it for mother. 

“«We were out West when mother sent me a tele- 
gram that she was very ill and could not live. I 
showed the dispatch to Holmes. He was good-hearted 
enough when he was himself; but he had taken to 
drink. He said I shouldn’t go. I told him 1 would 
go, and then he said,—the cur,—that if I went and 
left the company in the lurch, with no one to play 
Mignonne, he would tell every one how it was be- 
tween us. 

«Well, I packed up and took the next train east. 
Oh! mother wasn’t dying. It was only one of her old 
turns. When I got to New York she was all right, — 
up and about as usual. 

««Of course, I didn’t tell her all,—only that Holmes 
had acted like a brute. She said I must go back at 
once. But—oh! that man. He had been as bad as 
his word. I found that out. It almost killed me. 
But what was I to do? I stayed, mother harping con- 
tinually about my going back to—my husband. 

‘“‘One day mother said to me: ‘Heloise, you 
hayen’t given me my allowance for this month.’ 


Holmes said so, too. 
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‘«Then she went on to tell me that she couldn’t 
possibly get along with only a hundred ; that she owed 
then for the rent, and this, that, and the other—bills 
here and there and everywhere. 


«« «Tell me just how much you owe, mother,’ said 
I, my heart almost broken. 


‘«She got paper and pencil and summed it up, item 
by item, talking all the time, telling what she intended 
to do in the summer, and complaining how the trades- 
men had overcharged her. 


‘*It came to over five hundred dollars. I knew to 
a cent what I had left in my purse, —a little over sixty 
dollars. There was one fifty-dollar bill. I gave her 
that, but she wasn’t pleased. 

‘¢ «The landlord wants his money for the rent,’ she 
said. ‘He is coming for it this afternoon. I promised 
he should have it, and it would mortify me to death 
not to keep my word.’ 

‘¢T made an excuse, and got away by myself to 
think. What was I to do? I couldn’t—oh! I couldn’t 
try for a place on the boards again. I suppose I in- 
herited that kind of pride. Well, I was too proud. 
Every one in the profession knew how it was by this 
time, and I had always held my head so high. I went 
into the park and sat down. But I couldn’t think. I 
couldn’t sit still. I got up and walked about,—as 
poor mother used to say,—distracted. I suppose I 
must have acted queer, for I heard some one ask me 
what was the matter. I turned round. It was a man 
I had known before I went on the stage,—when I used 

‘to go out with Holmes. 

‘««Oh! God pity me; what’s the use of telling it 
all? He was rich and generous. I paid mother’s debts 
and made her comfortable. She never knew to her 
dying day. Thank God for that. 


“‘T had to lie about Holmes. I told mother we 
had separated, and that I had an allowance. 


‘«Mother was always a great hand to talk about 
family and good breeding and such things. I hated 
to hear her tell how respectable we had always been. 
But what could I do? I had to listen. She never 
used to be great for going to church, but now she took 
to going, and tried to get me to go with her. I never 
would. I didn’t dare to. To that man I used to pre- 
tend that I didn’t believe in religion, or a God, or a 
hereafter. Oh! it was alla pretence. I did believe. 
I do believe, not much in churches, but in a good God 
somewhere and in a pitying Jesus. Am I penitent? 
I hardly know whether I am that or not. No, per- 
haps not exactly penitent. If I had it to do over 
again I suppose it would be the same way. I didn’t 
do it for myself. I did it for mother. I don’t sup- 
pose you call that being penitent ; but I can say truth- 
fully, I am sorry, I am so sorry for it all.” 
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EZEKIEL. 
BY PROF, C, H. CORNILL. 

EZEKIEL was the son of a priest of the temple of 
Jerusalem, and had been carried off to Babylon with 
the first captives, under Jehoiakim, in the year 597. 
Five years later, 592, he appeared as prophet. His 
work lasted for twenty-two years, but we know nothing 
of its details. He was at first a mere herald of the judg- 
ment; the approaching complete destruction of Jeru- 
salem was his only theme. But his companions in 
National fanaticism, 
blind confidence in God, who in the end must perforce 
aid both His people and His temple, had seized pos- 
session of their hearts. 
prophet was forced to be silent, till the fulfilment of 
his threat by the destruction of Jerusalem loosed the 
seal from his mouth and from the ears and hearts of 
his people. 

The Book of Ezekiel is the most voluminous of all 


misery refused to listen to him. 


Derided and maligned, the 


the prophetic literature, and it is not easy to give ina 
few brief strokes a sketch of the man and of his impor- 
tance, but I will try to emphasise at least the chief 
points. © 

Personality is the characteristic of Ezekiel. Eze- 
kiel was a man of a thoroughly practical nature with a 
wonderfully sharp perception of the problems and needs 
of his age ; he understood how to read the signs of the 
times and to deduce the right lessons from them. In 
this respect he bears a most wonderful resemblance to 
Isaiah, with whom he has also a marked relationship 
of character. The key-note in the character of both is 
the immeasurable distance between God and man. 
In the image of God the predominant and decisive 
feature is His sanctity and majesty, His absolutely 
supramundane elevation in ethical and metaphysical 
matters, the consequence being that humility is the 
When confronting his God, 
Ezekiel feels himself to be only the ‘‘son of man.” 
When thought worthy of a divine revelation, he falls 
on his face to the ground, and it is God who raises 
him up and sets him on his feet. 


cardinal virtue of man. 


He has, in common 
with Isaiah, the same terrible moral earnestness, a 
certain vein of severity and harshness, which does not 
suffer the tenderer tones of the heart to come into full 
play. 

One of the most learned theologians of the present 
day has compared this prophet to Gregory VII. and 
Calvin, in both of whom personal amiability and sym- 
pathy are wanting, but who excite our unbounded ad- 
miration as men and characters by the iron consistency 
of their thought and the hard energy of their actions. 
There is much that is true and befitting in this com- 
parison. Ezekiel—if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion—is pre-eminently churchman and organiser; as 
such, the greatest that Israel ever had. He has left, 
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in this respect, the imprint of his mind on all future 
ages, and marked out for them the way of develop- 
ment. = 

As Isaiah transformed into practice the ideas of 
Amos and Hosea, so Ezekiel is thoroughly dependent 
He drew the con- 
clusions from the religious subjectivism and individ- 
ualism of Jeremiah, and bestowed upon them the cor- 
rective which they urgently needed. 

I will now endeavor to group together and to char- 
acterise the principal thoughts of Ezekiel in their most 
important aspects. The first thing Ezekiel is called 
upon to do is to vindicate God, even as against his 


on his great predecessor Jeremiah. 


most pious contemporaries. 

‘“«The way of the Lord is the wrong way,’’ was a 
remark that Ezekiel must have repeatedly heard. And 
such views were not urged without a certain amount 
of justification. Were the people and the period just 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem so especially 
wicked and godless? Had not King Josiah done 
everything to fulfil the demands of God? Yet this 
righteous king was made to suffer a horrible death, 
and misfortune on misfortune was heaped upon Judah. 
The proverb arose: ‘‘Our fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
This conception appears in a still more drastic form in 
a remarkable passage of the Book of Jeremiah, where 
the answer is hurled at the head of the prophet, who 
is warning and exhorting his people: ‘‘When our 
fathers worshipped Baal and the stars, things went 
well with us, but since Josiah served the Lord only, 
things have gone ill.” In opposition to such views, 
Ezekiel had now to bring forward proof that the judg- 
ment was deserved and unavoidable. 

To this end, he passes in review the entire past 
of the people, and comes to the conclusion that it had 
been one long chain of direst ingratitude and shocking 
sin. Jerusalem is much worse than Samaria, has acted 
more sinfully than the Gentiles; even Sodom is justi- 
fied by the iniquity of Jerusalem. Jerusalem is as a 
rusty pot, whose filthiness cannot be removed by being 
burnt out, but which must be thrown into the furnace, 
so that its metal may be purged and rendered fit for 
a new Cast. 

This appears heartless and is at times stated by 
But to break up 
the new land required by Hosea and Jeremiah, the 
thorns and weeds must first be pitilessly dug out, and 
the earth upturned to its very depths by the plough- 
Nothing else is Ezekiel’s intention. By this 
painful process the ground is simply to be loosened 
for the new seed, for God takes no pleasure in the 
death of a sinner, but wishes rather that he be con- 
verted and live. And this camversion is quite pos- 
sible; for the relation of God to man adjusts itself 


Ezekiel with offensive harshness. 


shares. 
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according to the relation of man to God. Now, here 
is the point where Ezekiel’s creative genius is dis- 
played. If religious personality be the true subject of 
religion, the inestimable value of every individual hu- 
man soul follows directly from this fact. Here it is 
that the lever must be applied, and in Ezekiel thus 
prophecy is transformed into the pastoral care of souls. 

The idea of pastoral care, and the recognition of it 
as a duty, is first found in Ezekiel. Even the Messiah 
does not appear to him in the pomp of a royal ruler, 
but as the good shepherd, who seeks him that is lost, 
goes after him that has strayed, binds up the wounded, 
and visits the sick and afflicted. Ezekiel considers 
this pastoral and educating office to be his vocation as 
prophet, and has conceived it with the sacred earnest- 
ness peculiar to himself: he feels himself to be per- 
sonally responsible for the soul of every one of his 
fellow-countrymen: ‘‘If the wicked man sin, and thou 
givest him not warning, to save his life, the same 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will 
I require at thy hand. Yet if thou warn the wicked, 
and he turn not from his wickedness, nor from his 
wicked way, he shall die in his iniquity; but thou hast 
delivered thy soul.” With these words God makes 
Ezekiel a prophet, or, as he has vividly expressed it, 
a ‘‘watchman over the house of Israel.” 

Such was the practical conclusion which Ezekiel 
drew from Jeremiah’s religious conceptions, and by 
which he introduced into the religio-historical devel- 
opment of the world an entirely new force of imperish- 
able importance and of incalculable consequences. 

I spoke above, however, of a complement, of a 
corrective of the work of Jeremiah by Ezekiel, and 
this brings us to the point by which Ezekiel exercised 
a determinative influence on the succeeding period. 
Jeremiah with his religious subjectivism and individ- 
ualism had spoken the final and conclusive word on 
the relation of the individual to God. But beyond in- 
dividualism Jeremiah did not go. The conception of 
fellowship was altogether wanting in his views. He 
did not notice that great things on earth are only pro- 
duced by union. Ezekiel, on the other hand, regarded 
it as the aim and task of his prophetic and pastoral 
mission to educate individuals not only to be religious, 
but also to be members of a-community, which as such 
could not be subjectively determined only, but also 
needed definite objective rules and principles. The 
problem was, to preserve Israel in Babylon, to prevent 
the nation from being absorbed by the Gentiles. To 
this end Ezekiel insists that his people shall absolutely 
eschew the worship of the idols of their conqueror. 
He also discovers a means of directly worshipping 
God. Temple and sacrifices were wanting in the 
strange land, but they had the Sabbath, which apper- 
tained to no particular place nor land, which they 
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could observe in Babylon just as well and in the same 
way as in Palestine. And so Ezekiel made the Sab- 
bath the fundamental institution of Judaism, or, as he 
himself expresses it, ‘‘a sign between God and Israel, 
by which they shall know that it is God who sanctifies 
them.’’ On every seventh day Israel shall feel itself 
to be the holy people of God. 

Also in its mode of life Israel must prove itself a 
pure and holy people. Ezekiel warns his people 
against the sins of unchastity with greater emphasis 
than any of his predecessors. If the sanctification of 
wedded life and the purity of the family has ranked at 
all times as the costliest ornament and noblest treasure 
of the Jewish race, it is a possession, in which we cannot 
fail to recognise, more than any other, the seal which 
Ezekiel lastingly imprinted upon it. And moreover, 
Ezekiel urges and inculcates afresh the necessity of 
love towards brethren and neighbors. Every Israelite 
shall recognise in every other a brother and treat him 
with brotherly love, that the little band of dispersed 
and scattered exiles may be held together in ideal 
unity by this spiritual bond. If Ezekiel could only 
succeed in making of every individual a sanctified per- 
sonality, who at the same time felt himself to be the 
member of a community and was steeped with the 
conviction that he could find true salvation only in 
this community, then would there be some hope of 
obtaining citizens worthy of the Kingdom of God, 
which was sure to come. 

Ezekiel has given us a description of this future 
Kingdom of God, which ranks among the most remark- 
able portions of his book. It is the famous vision of 
the new Jerusalem, which forms the conclusion of the 
Book of Ezekiel. Here he essentially follows Deute- 
ronomy. : The service and worship of God are marked 
out most exactly, and the temple becomes, not only 
spiritually, but also materially, the centre of the whole 
nation and its life. The priests and Levites receive a 
definite portion of land as the material foundation of 
_ their existence. 

Most noteworthy of all, however, is the future pic- 
ture of the State in the vision of Ezekiel. In earlier 
speeches Ezekiel had expressed the hope that the fu- 
~ ture king would come of the house of David, though 
the king he pictures exhibits quite peculiar ecclesias- 
tical characteristics. Now, however, there is no fur- 
ther mention of a king ; he is merely called the prince. 
And what is his position? In the new Jerusalem crime 
is unknown, as God bestows on all a new heart and a 
new mind, and turns them into a people who walk in 
the way of his commandments, observe his laws, and 
act accordingly. The administration of justice, then, 
is no longer needed, and so one of the most important 
moral functions of the government dispensed with. 
Should, however, a crime or transgression actually 
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occur, it must be atoned for by an ecclesiastical pen- 
ance. Nor has the State need to provide for the ex- 
ternal welfare of the people, for God gives all things 
bounteously now and no one is in want. Neither are 
measures for the external security of the country re- 
quired, for this is a kingdom of everlasting peace, 
where war is no longer possible. Should a heathen 
nation dare to disturb this peace and stretch forth its 
hand against the Kingdom of God, God himself will 
interfere and in the fire of His wrath destroy the offen- 
der, so that Israel will only need to bury the corpses, 
and to burn with fire the weapons of the enemy, as 
described by Ezekiel in his wondrous vision of Gog, 
chief of the land of Magog. 

In such conditions no function is left for the prince 
but that of representative of his people, and patron of 
the church. He has to look after the temple, and sup- 
ply the materials of worship, for which purpose he can 
only collect from the people gifts of such things as are 
needful for the sacrifice : sheep, goats, bullocks, oxen, 
corn, wine, oil. All taxes are exclusively church taxes. 
The prince receives, so as not to oppress his people, 
nor exact unlawful tribute from them, a rich demesne 
Also 
each individual tribe receives its determinate portion 
of the sacred land. 

We have here for the first time in perfect distinct- 
ness the conception of a Kingdom of God, or, as we 
might also say, of an ecclesiastical State. The State 
is completely absorbed in the Church. Such is Eze- 
kiel’s new Jerusalem, and its name is ‘‘ Here is God.” 

These ideas were feasible as long as the Baby- 
lonians, the Persians, and the Greeks deprived the 
Jews of all secular and governmental functions and 
discharged them themselves. Theocracy as a fact, for 
such we are wont to call this conception after a word 
coined by Josephus,—theocracy as a fact, realised in 
this world, needed as its complement and as its pre- 
supposition the conquest and government of the Jews 
by a foreign power. So soon, however, as Judah was 
enabled and obliged to form a national and political 
State, this contradiction asserted itself, and the tragical 
conflict arose which five hundred years later brought 
about the destruction of the State of the Maccabees. 


of land, which he tills like every other Israelite. 
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‘© SARAH GRAND’S ETHICS.’’ 
To the Editor of The Open Court : 


Mr. Salter has favored me with a brief reply to my article on 
‘*Sarah Grand's Ethics,’ but I cannot see in what way he has 
thereby improved his position. He takes me to task for a suppo- 
sition which I do not entertain. I do not expect an innocent 
young girl of nineteen to have her suspicions about a man of 
thirty-eight, nor do I think that English gentlemen as a rule take 
such suspicions for granted. My contention was that Evadne, as 
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she is described, is a ridiculous and impossible person. She is 
said to be well versed in anatomy, pathology, prophylactics, and 
therapeutics; to be not only familiar with Zom Yones and Roderick 
Random, but also to be capable of making philosophical reflexions 
on ‘‘young men steeped in vice,” the danger to the community 
involved in their marriage, ‘‘ the self-interest and injustice of men, 
and the fatal ignorance and slavish apathy of women.”’ In her 
opinions she boasts a perfect independence, and she makes her 
relatives feel it; and if, after all this parade of grace, wisdom, and 
understanding, she succumbs to ‘‘a heavy moustache,” it is clear 
that either her learning or her morality is a sham. Though she 
may receive our sympathy, I do not see how she can compet it. 
Mr. Salter declared that her situation was ‘‘a problem in 
ethics,” and if his article was not designed to approve her solution 
as admirable, there is some difficulty in seizing its exact purpose. 
He described the theme of 7he Heavenly 7wins, and found ‘‘its 
treatment of this theme brave, strong, and in a high sense wo- 
manly.” If he now considers that the only noble element in 
Evadne’s attitude was the act of rebellion, I take to myself some 
credit for having assisted him to this conclusion; because, as I 
think, he cannot logically rest in it, but must be driven on to 
another of a still less sentimental character and more in harmony 
with the facts. Tne solution of a moral problem is not reached 
by an act of rebellion. That is only the statement of the problem. 
The solution which Evadne provides shows us that she is immoral 
in the wide sense of the word; for she is mean and cruel. She 
takes all she can get in the way of respect, kindness, and atten- 
tion, and in return ruins the man who gives her what she wants. 
How is this conduct to be called brave, strong, and womanly? 
Mr. Salter remarks that he knows nothing of Sarah Grand's 
personality, or of her other writings, but I must beg leave to ob- 
serve that he has transferred his eulogy of Evadne's character to 
the character of her creator, whose exaggerations he pardons on 
the score of her alleged youth, and that he has mentioned an ar- 
ticle by Sarah Grand in 7he North American Review, and quoted 
a passage from it. I made my comments on the article. With 
Sarah Grand's personality I have nothing to do; and I strongly 
deprecate the idea that, because a lady has written a book, her 
personal character and private affairs are a legitimate topic for 
discussion ; although, in truth, from the number of interviews 
forced upon the public, such discussion sometimes appears to be 
invited rather than discouraged. But Sarah Grand’s voluntary 
appearances in public, whether in a book or article, or in a system 
of advertisement by interviews or photography, are fair matter for 
comment, and acritic is perfectly within his rights, if he shows 
how they must all be taken into account in estimating the moral 
effect of her work. T. BatLey SAUNDERS. 


NOTES. 


The meetings of the Pan-American Congress of Religion and 
Education will be held at Toronto, Canada, July 18-25. The out- 
line programme of the Congress comprises a numerous list of at- 
tractive and important subjects. Besides the addresses and dis- 
cussions on the broad general questions affecting religion and 
civilised progress, there are three special sections devoted respec- 
tively to the ‘‘ Young People,” to ‘‘ Education,” including the Re- 
ligious Parliament Extension, and to ‘‘ Philanthropy.” The Con- 
gress will be welcomed by the Mayor of Toronto on July the 18th; 
on the roth President Henry Wade Rogers and Archbishop Ireland 
will speak ; on the 20th Miss Jane Addams and the Rev, William 
Galbraith ; on the 22d the Rev. William Clark and Bishop M. N. 
Gilbért ; on the 23d the Rev. A. Lazerus and Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin. The Hon. C. C. Bonney of Chicago will preside over the 
department of Religious Parliament Extension, while Dr. Paul 
Carus and other speakers, too numerous to mention, will either 
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lead or assist in the general discussions. Reduced railroad fares 
can be obtained to Toronto during the sessions of the Congress and 
circulars of general information may be procured by addressing 
S. Sherin, Secretary, Rossin House, Toronto, Canada. 


Macmillan & Co. announce from the University Press of Co- 
lumbia College an Aé/as of Fertilisation and Karyokinesis, by Prof. 
Edmund B. Wilson with the ccéperation of Dr. Edward Leaming. 
The work will contain forty figures, photographed from nature by 
Dr. Leaming from the preparations of Professor Wilson at an en- 
largement of one thousand diameters and reproduced, without re- 
touching or other alterations, by the gelatine process by Bierstadt 
of New York. The photographs are very perfect and convey a 
good idea of the actual object. 
portant step in fertilisation, from the first entrance of the sperma- 
tozo6n onwards to the cleavage-stages, and not only present a very 
clear picture of the more familiar outlines of the subject, but em- 
body many original discoveries as well. They are to be accom- 
panied by an explanatory text, comprising a general elementary 
introduction, a critical description of the plates, and a large num- 
ber of text-cuts. 


They illustrate nearly every im- 


We have in our hands the prospectus of a new ‘‘ weekly jour- 
nal of general information and independent comment,” called 7he 
Observer, the first number of which was to have appeared in Chi- 
cago on June 15. The paper is to be edited by Mr. John J. Flinn 
and is to give a brief but accurate synopsis of the news of the 
week, with critical comments upon municipal, social, admistrative, 
and political affairs, reviews of new books, the drama, amusements, 
etc. The place which 7%e Observer aims to fill is vacant in Chi- 
cago journalism and we may look forward to its first numbers with 
interest. 


Philosophical students will be glad to learn of the following 
important additions which are about to be made to Bohn’s Libra- 
ries: Selected Essays of Fohn Stuart Mill; and Harriet Marti- 
neau’s and Comte’s Positive Philosophy in three volumes with an 
Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 
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MAXIME DU CAMP. 
BY G. KOERNER. 


FRANCIS XAVIER Kraus has published in one of the 
last numbers of the Deutsche Rundschau (German Re- 
view) his recollections of the distinguished French 
author, Maxime Du Camp. They are written in a 
masterly style. They do not propose to give usa 
biography of that writer, they rest upon an intimate 
personal intercourse with him, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of his works. These recollections are somewhat 
in the nature of Mr. Senior’s celebrated conversations 
with the prominent characters of his time. 

The essay of Prof. Kraus presupposes a general 
knowledge of the history of the first French Revolu- 
tion, the first Empire, the Bourbon Restorations, of 
the July Government of Louis Philippe, the second 
Republic, the second Empire, and the third Republic. 
It is principally interesting as throwing entirely new 
light upon some of the most important incidents during 
those periods and upon some of the characters of the 
leading actors in that perhaps greatest drama in the 
history of the world. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, a partial translation 
of the Rundschau article will not be quite unwelcome 
to the readers of Zhe Open Court. I say ‘‘ partial 
translation,” for to give the whole of it would tran- 
scend the bounds within which articles for a weekly 
publication must be confined. 

‘«The end of the century,” says Prof. Kraus, at the 
beginning of his essay, ‘‘shows evidently a decadence 
of belles lettres literature—Spain excepted, the very 
remarkable literary movement of which we hope to 
see soon presented to us Germans by a competent 
pen. All the highly cultured countries of Europe 
manifest this decline, France not the least. There are 
no more Chateaubriands, Lamartines, Alfred De Mus- 
sets, Victor Hugos. Both the Dumas, George Sand, 
Balsac, and Flaubert are dead. The Chambers are 
devoid of a Guizot, a Thiers, a Montalembert, or Ber- 
ryer. No Lacordaire, nor even a Ravignon or Du- 
panloup has ascended the pulpit of Nétre Dame. 
Prosper Merrimé, Saint Beuve, and Taine have found 
successors, but no equals. 

_ “Transierunt, And yet he would do injustice to 


the France of 1895 who would make the disappearance 
of the greatest literary stars the only test for judging 
of her intellectual life. In the domain of the exact 
and experimental, of the historic and archeological 
and economical sciences, our Western neighbors 
within the last quarter of the century have been active 
in a most remarkable degree. In history and arche- 
ology France before 1870 counted great and brilliant 
names. But they were kept down by the weight of 
surrounding dilettantism. There were but few learned 
philologists and students of antiquity. Whole branches 
of the sciences, such as comparison of languages, even 
the philology of the Romance tongues, drew their 
lives from foreign countries. All that has been 
changed. France abounds to-day in a well-trained 
staff of eminent philologists, Orientalists, archzolo- 
gists. The French schools founded within the last 
twenty years at Rome and Athens have educated a 
great number of learned men. The monuments of 
Egypt, Greece, and Mesopotamia are studied by su- 
perior specialists. Diligent investigators of inscrip- 
tions complete nobly the work of German research in 
that field. The method of German history of art has 
been naturalised in France by E. Muenz, De Lastene. 
Christian archeology reverts, after the death of De 
Rosse, to the esteemed Edmond Le Blanc, as its Nes- 
tor. Theology has also taken a higher stand. Since 
178g it had hardly an existence in France. The abo- 
lition of theological seats of learning, and the humili- 
ating dependency of the clergy created by Napoleon’s 
government, prevented the rise of a real theological 
science. The whole French theological literature, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the works of Carriere, 
between 1789 and 1870, will fall into deserved obscur- 
ity. From the great Bossuet phrases and declama- 
tions were borrowed, but of his genius there was no 
longer a trace. There was a lack of positive knowl- 
edge and criticism. Here, also, a change has taken 
place. In L. Duchesne French theology possessed 
the first great critical author since Mabillon. His edi- 
tion of the Book of the Popes remains a masterly work 
of the science of to-day. His researches into the ori- 
gin of Christianity in Gallia means the final burial of 
numerous fables. The Church of the present has for 
such men neither honors nor use; so much the better, 
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they will be the more surely preserved for the priest- 
hood of science. 

«It is only a section of the vast field of universal 
knowledge which I can review, but within that space 
France presents within the last quarter of our century 
a transition from a generally prevailing dilettante, 
declamatory, massy, hollow, and indefensible litera- 
ture to a high, meritorious, intensive intellectual labor, 
founded upon correct principles and sustained with 
great energy. 

««Such a phenomenon cannot fail to excite a great 
interest. The French very often imagine that the 
Germans cannot sleep easy by the side of a France 
awakened to an intellectual activity, with high aspira- 
tions and manifestly prospering. Nothing can be a 
greater error. What is threatening to us, and always 
will be so threatening, is the possibility, which, con- 
sidering the emotional Gallic temperament, ever ex- 
ists, that a turbulent minority will temporarily seduce 
or terrorise the good sense of the French nation. We 
have no fears of the sound, honestly working enlight- 
ened people. Everybody with us, I believe, thinks 
that way, from the Emperor down to the peasant. Of 
the Emperor every one knows it who wants to know 
it. If France has no worse enemy than him, she 
could disband her army and sell her fine navy to the 
highest bidder. German culture, in which the Em- 
peror shares, is fully conscious what a most important 
part France has had and still has in the intellectual 
culture of Europe. Germany knows that it would be 
almost barbarism to ignore this element or to desire 
its extinction. 

‘‘France at work is our best ally, even if the re- 
lations between the Quai d’Orsay and our imperial 
chancellor are still cool and reserved. Those men, 
however, who have weaned France from empty 
phrases and have led it to honest mental labor are the 
benefactors of France and friends of Germany whether 
they will or not. 

‘‘Amongst those are few who could equal in true 
merit the academician, who through many years was 
our guest and almost our fellow-citizen at beautiful 
Baden Baden, and of whom we have been bereaved 
sooner than was expected from his robust constitu- 
tion, on the 8th of February, 1894, on the anniversary 
of his birth, which happened on the 8th of February, 
1822. 

“‘T am not going to write the life of Du Camp. 
He has done that himself, as far, at least, as his lit- 
erary career is concerned, for the Souvenirs litteratres 
treat in fact only of his development as an author, of 
the events and elements which modified his literary 
existence, of the tendencies to which he devoted him- 
self. The personal incidents of his life, particularly 
those after the death of his friend Flaubert, and what 
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refers to his residence in Germany, are left in the 
background in the Souvenirs. The whole of Maxime 
Du Camp cannot be learned from them. Without 
having had personal intercourse with him, no one 
could know him and judge of him as an individual. 
As an author he has given to the public a great part 
of himself, but there was enough left which could not 
be studied and enjoyed except at his home. 

‘¢When I saw Maxime Du Camp the last time at 
Baden Baden in the fall of 1893, I asked him what he 
then was writing about. ‘A book for children,’ he 
replied. A few months after this appeared his Cré- 
puscule—propos du soir. This book was his last will 
and testament. In its way it was in truth a book for 
the youth, that is, for French youth, in which the 
author in the evening of a life rich in precious obser- 
vations preaches most forcibly what the purport of 
his life has been. ‘Submission to the commands of 
duty, honest and conscientious labor, unselfish devo- 
tion to the highest ideals of humanity.’ 

‘‘ These Propos du soir, considered from a literary 
point of view, do not rise as high as the Souvenirs, 
which are fresher and more sparkling, and the colors 
of which are more varied and more powerful. They 
by no means represent a systematic work, like his 
works founded on the most exact researches of a vast 
material, on Paris, [ts Life and [ts Convulsions, they do 
not equal the Charité privée of Paris, of which some 
leaves are amongst the noblest produced by the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century. Written at an ad- 
vanced age and under the pressure of a painful dis- 
ease, the book is nevertheless highly interesting. 

*««Du Camp has described in a capital manner at 
the beginning of the Crepuscude the mental condition 
under which these conversations were written. It is 
that of an old man still in full possession of his men- 
tal faculties, but reminded by many things that the 
night is not far off. Renunciation and submission give 
to age the peculiar charm; give it the finest adorn- 
ment of the sage, the indulgence in judging of things 
and men, so rare in fiery youth. The decline of phys- 
ical power and increasing infirmities and sufferings, 
which make life so often a torture, loosen imperceptibly 
the ligatures by which we are habitually bound to the 
present. Our thoughts turn to the past. ‘Somewhat 
half drowsy,’ says Du Camp, ‘we look back to the 
past. Every one of us thinks it a lost paradise. It 
is an illusion, just such a one as is the sight of moun- 
tains and landscape scenery. From afar one sees only 
the harmony of smooth undulating lines and of lumi- 
nous half-subdued colors. On nearer view, the beau- 
tiful vision vanishes. Sand, moors, rift and ugly 
rocks make our wanderings heavy and burdensome.’ 
It is just the same with the good old times. ‘If by 
some miracle we were set back,’ remarks Du Camp, 
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‘into the Paris of seventy years ago, with its muddy, 
ill-paved streets, into a city without gas, without om- 
nibuses, without tramways, with only a few miserable 
hacks, into a country without railroads, through which 
’ one has to travel in slow and mean stage-coaches, with 
a dear and badly-managed letter-post, into a country 
that knows not the electric telegraph, nor chloroform, 
into a time when a short sea-voyage took weeks or 
months, we would not be inclined to praise the good 
old times, much less those of preceding centuries.’ 

Upon death, Du Camp reflected like the dying 
Tasso. ‘‘If there was no death, nothing could be more 
miserable than man.”” What he hated about death was 
‘<the slow dissolution of the matter. Nothing has been 
left intact with the poor mortal. Physical pain takes 
hold of him, torturing him most cruelly. Who wit- 
nesses this struggle, in which the immorality of na- 
ture manifests itself with all-overpowering force, must 
he not at the last death-rattle breathe easier, when at 
last the suffering is over? Certain sects announce the 
departure of one of theirs in the usual phrase: Our 
brother is gone to rest. That reminds one of the ex- 
clamation of Martin Luther in the churchyard at 
Worms: ‘/nvideo quia quiescunt.’ I envy those here, 
for they do have rest.”’ 

-**Du Camp, who was an unbeliever, was honest 
enough to confess that he became irritated at the 
sight of physical agony. ‘When death performed his 
work, why should bodily torture be added? To cease 
to live should be sufficient. The rest is superfluous, 
and therefore rank injustice.’ 

‘Nevertheless he did not fail to acknowledge the 
value of a religious conviction in this, the heaviest of 
all hours, and he would not blame those who in that 
hour resort to prayer. ‘Life,’ he said, ‘is so rich in 
misfortunes, that everything ought to be preserved 
that can help man to support it. It is easy enough to 
deny God, but He has not been supplied as yet in the 
hearts of those who need faith. If the human race 
would strip itself of all spiritual ideas and sink into 
the bestiality of materialism, the individual could not 
in heavy afflictions restrain from praying, if it was only 
by an involuntary exclamation.’”’ ; 

Maxime Du Camp scourges most severely vanity, 
according to him the first, perhaps the worst, of vices. 

Mr. Kraus remarks that he was quite right in this, 
as it is a vice peculiarly Gallic, from which at all times 
and particularly since Louis XIV., the self-glorifica- 
tion and self-delusion in politics and literature has 
grown. From this vanity a great many other vices 
have sprung, such as intemperance, and gambling. 

Du Camp confirms the extraordinary increase of 
alcoholism, of prodigality, of the race after money, 
and of the belief that wealth is the test of a man’s 
worth. ‘To be nothing but rich,’ he observes, ‘ means 
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to be nothing.’ He also denounces debauchery most 
bitterly, and in his work on Paris he has devoted a 
very remarkable chapter to this subject. He did not 
pose as an immaculate high-priest, but, as he tells us 
in his Souvenirs, he had at an early time rescued him- 
self from the charming circle of the passions, and he 
frequently declared that from his experiences in life he 
had come to the conclusion that the man who had be- 
come the slave of women was lost to every high aspira- 
tion. 

Amongst the Europeans dwelling on this side of 
the Alps the French generally travel least. On this 
point Du Camp differed widely from the mass of his 
fellow-citizens. He believed the best way to come to 
rest was to move about constantly. Liberty and sun- 
shine had attracted him three times to the Far East. 
‘I do not know,’ he says, ‘what migrating bird beats 
his wings within me. When the south wind blows I 
become languid and miserable, like an exile thinking 
of his far-off fatherland. It is always the South and 
the Orient to which my dreams carry me. A sort of 
homesickness forces me back to the Land of the 
Palms. A family tradition,’ he tells us at another 
place, ‘makes his ancestors descend from the Spanish 
Moors.’ His physiognomy harmonised with this sup- 
position. He was tall, strongly built, his head was 
round, his hair black and woolly, his eyes of sparkling 
darkness, and his nose somewhat turned up. 

‘Our present time loses every day more and more 
the taste for nature. The rush to the large cities, 
the active business-life, the withdrawal of the higher 
classes from the simple joys of country-life, has broken 
the bands which connect us with nature. ‘Contem- 
plating nature,’ he says, ‘intoxicates me.’ Yet he does 
not think it advisable to revisit scenes which gave 
unbounded pleasure to the youthful traveller. ‘What 
you have seen,’ says Du Camp, ‘with your young 
eyes and have loved with your young hearts, let it re- 
main in your remembrance intact, returning to them 
with an aged heart and without the feverish dreams 
of youth you will find all changed. 
vietlles demeures tl n’y faut point retourner.’ 

‘‘Du Camp is a decided enemy of bureaucracy. 
‘The positions of public functionaries,’ he remarked, 
‘are an irremediable evil.’ But how was this to be 
changed? The institutions of the France of to-day, 
which in great part date from the first Napoleon, have 
rather magnified than diminished it. The increasing 
democratisation has not upset it, and has not robbed 
the people of the enjoyment of millions of functiona- 
ries.” 

With very great satisfaction Du Camp has ac- 
cepted the principle of universal military service, as the 
means of a national education, but he regretted that 
the system of volunteering for one year, introduced 
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into the French army after the German model, had 
not been maintained. 

‘‘He hated to enter into political life. < Politics,’ 
he once remarked, ‘ gives back its adepts exhausted, 
humiliated, and despairing, when there is no further 
use for them.’ Politics, as Guizot has said, is a re- 
pulsive and wicked evil. To play at politics skilfully, 
it is necessary to get rid of every conviction, for con- 
viction is by its nature an impeding luggage, which 
makes marching difficult, and may prevent the exer- 
cise of political acrobatics and wire-dancing. 

‘¢But aman like Du Camp could not entirely escape 
from entering into some relation with political ideas 
andevents. Strictly speaking, he could not be iden- 
tified with either of the great parties of the day. It 
was not of great importance to him in whose hands 
the government rested. A truly loyal and liberal gov- 
ernment, bent to carry on a pure administration, was 
his ideal. Hence he did not oppose the government 
of July, and regretted its fall, though he conceded its 
faults. He had known slightly the prince-president, 
to whom he had shown his photographs of Oriental 
monuments and scenery, after he had returned from 
the East. After the cowp a’état he never visited the 
Elysée. After the decree of the 17th of February, 
1852, which guillotined the free press, he went over to 
Opposition. He conceded, however, that the France 
of 1852 was more eager to serve than her new master 
was eager to rule, and that Napoleon III. frequently 
regretted the want of ability and the overzealousness 
of his subordinates. If complaints reached him on 
that score, he used to shrug his shoulders, saying: 
‘Ces gens la sont trop bétes.’” 

In his various visits to Italy, Du Camp had be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the stupid despot- 
isms of Naples and Sicily. Reason enough for him to 
join Garibaldi’s expedition in 1860, He has described 
this adventure in his L’expédition de deux Sicilies. 
Many years ago he confessed to me that his partisan- 
ship for the independence of Italy had been the great- 
est error of his life.! The intimate relation existing 
between him and Prince Jerome Napoleon and his 
sister Mathilde may have contributed to bring him 
nearer to the imperial government towards the end of 
the Empire. In his Souvenirs he does not hesitate to 
characterise the ministry of Chasseloup-Laubat of 1869 
as the best and most liberal he had lived to see in 
France since 1832. In the ministry of Olivier he had 
no confidence, yet he accepted a senatorship. The 
war of 1870 destroyed the prospect of a quiet develop- 


1In spite of the generally sound and liberal political views of M. Du 
Camp, he still remained a Frenchman of the Richelieu and Thiers school, 
according to which the safety and greatness of France depends upon the weak- 
ness and distraction of her continental neighbors. He might have also thought 
that Italy had been guilty of ingratitude in not flying to the help of France, 
when engaged in her war with Germany, and when Italy entered into the Drei- 
bund, which certainly every Frenchman bitterly deplores.—Wote of translator 
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ment of public affairs. The revolution of the 4th of 
September appeared to him as the greatest stupidity 
He bewailed the shortsight- 
edness of those who thought everything to have been 
gained by getting rid of the Bonapartes. 

‘After the year 1871 Du Camp took a most gloomy 
view of the destiny of France. He put but small trust 
in the leading republican rulers, since he knew that 
but shortly before the fall of the Empire the very mas- 
ter-spirits amongst them had offered themselves to the 
Emperor. Ido not know whether it is known what 
Du Camp told me, that Clement Duvernois and Leon 
Gambetta were willing to sell themselves to Louis Na- 
poleon. Gambetta asked a domain, and, until he 
could find a place in the ministry, 100,000 livres rent.’’ ! 

After the death of Napoleon, Du Camp thought 
anything possible. The Orleans, he believed, might 
have had a chance, if they had been willing to spend 
ten millions. Fora time he thought it not impossible 
for Boulanger to come to the front, and he felt deeply 
ashamed of his country that this might happen. Very 
amusing and not yet published is an anecdote, how 
Du Camp drew from the ‘brave General’ the secret 
of his policy. At one time when the General’s star 
was in its zenith, a lady friend of Du Camp had been 
invited to a dinner, where she was to have the Gen- 
eral at her side. She asked Du Camp how she should 
conduct herself with the General. He instructed her 
how to get along with him, who was so fond of wo- 
men and of the bottle. When he would feel the effect 
of the wine, she should whisper to him: ‘Que ferez- 
vous, guand vous serez empereur?’ Boulanger fell into 
the trap, and, half-drunk from the champagne and the 
charms of his neighbor, answered: ‘Bien je ferai la 
noce.’ (Iam going to amuse myself. )? 

‘¢Prince Jerome Napoleon saw in Napoleon I. the 
ideal of the revolution—fraternity and equality—real- 
ised, and he considered himself as the true represen- 
tative of his uncle. His opposition to Napoleon III. 
was something more than jealousy and caprice; he 
saw in the second empire on many points a falsifica- 
tion of the genuine empire and of the ideas of 1789. 
How little he was inclined to abandon these princi- 
ples, even for the highest price, was shown bya re- 
markable attempt to negotiate with him, which Du 
Camp communicated to me, and which, as far as I 
know, was never made known. The incident must 
have taken place soon after 1874. The hopes of the 
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1 Until these charges are substantiated by other credible testimony, they 
ought not to be taken for granted. Du Camp was very bitter against the men of 
the third Republic, and a casual remark in a private conversation cannot be 
accepted as proof of Gambetta’s political depravity. He was overambitious, 
a democratic absolutist, but not venal and mercenary.—Wote of translator. 

2This anecdote, if true, is liable to a different interpretation, The ques- 
tion was really a very indiscreet, if not an impertinent, one. Boulanger, how- 
ever, may have taken it cavalierly as a mere jest, and may have answered it 
in the same way.—T7vans, - : 
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Royalists had been wrecked, the Count De Chambord 
with his white flag had become impossible, the Or- 
leans had missed the moment when the Duke D’Au- 
male could have taken up the lieutenancy of the Em- 
‘pire. There appeared in the house of Prince Jerome 
an old prelate of rank. It was the Cardinal of Bon- 
neschose. The Prince knew that the Archbishop of 
Rouen was the trusted representative of the conserva- 
tive union, and he asked him what he was bringing. 
‘I bring,’ replied the Cardinal, ‘the imperial crown 
to the heir of Napoleon, if he will consent to promise 
us, formally and solemnly, the restoration of the Pope 
to his worldly power.’ The Prince answered with a 
brief and categorical ‘No.’ Twice the Cardinal re- 
turned. He declared that under the circumstances 
the conservative party would be satisfied with a writ- 
ten promise to be kept strictly secret. On the third 
visit the Cardinal stated he would be satisfied if the 
Prince would verbally promise to do what was possible 
to vindicate the rights of the Holy Father. Every 
time the Prince met the repeated offer, that if he con- 
sented all conservative parties would unite in calling 
him to the throne, with a decided ‘/e ne veux pas..’ 
This broke up the negotiation, which reminds one of 
the history of the Cumenian Sybil. Later on Du 
Camp told me that the Prince regretted his rude re- 
fusal. 

‘<Tn the fall of 1885, when I had become more inti- 
mately acquainted with Du Camp, I found him much 
of a pessimist. He thought that France was lost, 
that Germany was far more healthy, and he hoped 
much from the Hohenzollern, though he felt sure that 
the progress of dissolution of the States of Europe 
could not be prevented in the long run. Some one 
had observed to him that the universal suffrage was 
the bacillus which would infect all monarchies of 
Europe, and in the end destroy them. In his Crépus- 
cule Du Camp admitted that this might be possible, 
but if the monarchies would not be much edified, per- 
haps the nations would not fare badly by it. 

At another time he remarked that the universal 
suffrage was the ‘revanche’ of France for Sadowa 
and Sedan. France and the Republic had been de- 
‘feated, but had had its revenge in having inocculated 
the German Empire with the universal suffrage, on 
which every monarchy would founder. 

When, as to politics, Du Camp had not taken a 
decided position, his enthusiasm for literature and 
the vocation of an author was pure and thorough. He 
says in his Souvenirs: ‘I know of no more beautiful 
occupation than that of an independent and unselfish 
author.’ He remained true to this idea to his last 
hour and has affirmed it in the Crépuscule: ‘1 owe to 
this modest profession of a pen-writer (de p/umitif) the 
best joys of my life and the peace of my age. The 
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God of literature bears to-day the torch which en- 
lightens the human kind.’ 

«« When,” remarks Prof. Kraus, ‘‘we may hereafter 
ask for an entry into the portals of heaven, we will 
hardly be asked, how much we have written, but, cer- 
tainly, how much good we may have done. Much of 
our literary baggage will have no weight, but yet there 
are books which are of themselves a good deed. Du 
Camp has written one which must have been a very 
strong recommendation, when, armed with it, he pre- 
sented himself to St. Peter. This is Charité privée a 
Paris. Who might not envy him for having written 
those four hundred pages? 

‘“«Maxime Du Camp was from his youth a free- 
thinker, and he has at several times expressed his be- 
lief that the future would belong to free thought. But 
he was not one of the ordinary unbelievers. Above 
all he was not a materialist. In his Avant propos, in 
his Charité privée he openly declared, ‘For the na- 
tions, as well as for the individual, spiritualism has 
advanced the glory of the human race; it is the light 
which has illuminated the noblest and most elevated 
souls. Of all the motives for altruism, faith is the 
strongest. I conclude from this that in the labyrinth 
of life faith is as yet the best guide. I speak of this 
without any interest of my own, for I myself could 
never lay hold of it. Charity guarantees the existence 
of our civilisation. It is contended that morals are 
sufficient. Iam of the opinion of Rivarol, who has 
said that ‘‘morals without religion is what justice 
is without law-courts.”’ To take God away from us, 
is to make the world an orphan. Nihilism is of all 
evils the worst, for he who adores nothing comes very 
near to adoring himself. I speak of faith and not of 
the Church, matters that ought not to be confounded. 
The Church strives to rule the world, hence the op- 
position. It will be invincible if it will give up such 
an autocracy.’ ” 

Du Camp had the purest and highest conceptions 
of charity. All alms were to him acceptable, even 
where the motives of the giver were of a dubious or 
impure character. But the highest concept of altruism 
appeared to him to be unselfishness, which found its 
highest reward in the precious feeling of the spender, 
that it was permitted to him to mitigate the misery of 
another, to sacrifice one’s self in favor of suffering 
fellow-beings. Genuine charity he considered as a 
virtue, which knows of no difference or regard of party, 
nationality, or confession. 

“«To the end of his life he believed in the perfecti- 
bility of man. ‘Perhaps,’ he says, ‘it is a dream, 
an illusion, but I will not give it up. It may be an 
irremediable evil with me, but I would not wish to be 
cured of it.’ ”’ 

In the year 1860 we learn from Du Camp that he 
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was stricken down with a most painful disease, almost 
paralysing him for three years. He resorted to the 
baths of Baden Baden for relief and was restored to 
health. 
his Souvenirs. 

‘««Since that time he has clung to Baden Baden. 
He could again indulge in excursions, in the pleasures 
of the chase. He used to pass the winter at Paris. 
But for a long series of years he resided in a villa of 
his own in the beautiful Lichtenthaler Avenue. There 
his Parisian friends called upon him, but there were 
found in his well-arranged and richly-ornamented 
home, Germans, Italians, Englishmen, Russians. His 
salon was like Du Camp himself, international. The 
owner of it, as he wrote himself, had travelled too 
much to believe with all his love for his own country 
that he belonged to an e/ec/ people. For him, in its 
absolute sense, a grande nation did not exist. His 
heart’s desire would have been a union of Germany 
and France, in which both nations could have ex- 
changed their good qualities and reconciled their de- 
fective ones. 

His relation to the Grand Duke of Baden was very 
characteristic. The Grand Duke treated him as he 
would a confidential friend; Du Camp on his part felt 
great admiration for his royal host. 

In concluding his essay, Prof. Kraus writes: ‘‘So 
lived this Frenchman amongst us, French to the core, 
and intimate with all of us, intimate more particularly 
with that Prince, whom the German people have rec- 
ognised as the most experienced counsellor and as 
their truest friend. That relation belongs now to his- 
tory and ought not to be forgotten—in spite of those 
who stir up hatred and ill-feeling, and for the encour- 
aging example of those who aim at the reconciliation 
of the great nations. Maxime Du Camp has labored 
more than many others in that great work. He shall 
not fail to be honored by us. This thought has caused 
me to write this memoir, and, I venture to believe, in 
his spirit ; and so may it be dedicated to his memory 
and to all who are of good-will—jfax omnibus bonae 
voluntatis.” 


‘Those waters have saved me,’ he writes in 


THE FOREST. 
BY PROF. WILHELM WINKLER, 

In THE fir forest everything is still apparelled in 
the green, fresh splendor of summer. Like the col- 
umns of a mighty dome stands the vast array of trees. 
Majestically the high tops and crowns are arched, and 
the morning sun envelops them in a golden web of 
rays. 

What was each of these arboreal monarchs a hun- 
dred years ago? 

A tiny, winged seed that had dropped from a cone. 
The rising breath of the valley, warmed by the heat 
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of the sun, bore it upwards to the heights, and like a 
descending arrow it buried itself in the earth’s soft 
soil. The tiny water globules that hung on the moss 
about it, lovingly gave it to drink, and fostered it into 
life. Out of the dead seedlet a powerful young shoot 
sprang, later a promising sapling, and finally the forest 
giant at which we now are gazing with wonderment 
and joy. 
* i * 

But how did the tree grow to such greatness and 
magnificence ? 

By the harmonious and concerted action of its 
roots, trunk, boughs, branches, and leaves, by the un- 
selfish labor of the millions of cells that compose its 
various organs. Every cell labors in its narrow, mod- 
est sphere, apparently for itself alone, yet really for 
the whole. The work of all the cells together redounds 
to the benefit of the cellular tissues ; the latter com- 
pose the various organs ; and these unselfishly further 
the growth and prosperity of the proud plant. 

Whence has the tree derived the great quantities 
of materials that form its colossal trunk, its countless 
powerful boughs? 

Delicate rootlets, hardly visible to the naked eye, 
have conducted water to it, and in this water are held in 
solution nutritive substances extracted from the soil. 
The tiny, insignificant leaves have taken from the sur- 
rounding air the comparatively diminutive quantities 
of carbonic acid-gas and split it up into its elements— 
carbon, the most important building material of plants, 
and oxygen, the vital gas of man and animals. The 
cells, however, have retained and applied to the uses 
of the tree what according to natural law is the primary 
constituent of the plant kingdom, namely, carbon, and 
given back to the animal kingdom what is the prime 
and essential requisite of its life, namely, oxygen. . 

In ten thousand litres of atmospheric air, there are, 
as we know, only from three to four litres of carbonic 
acid-gas. And this petty quantity of gas forms the 
foundation of so much that is imposing and grand! 
That whole stupendous mass of forest that stretches 
before you, as far as the eye can reach, hiding moun- 
tains and hills like a solidified ocean, has passed 
through the little chemical laboratory of the pine 
needle and the cell. 

Hour by hour, day by day, week by week, the 
needles have gathered their stores ; line by line, inch 
by inch, step by step, the cells have builded, without 
haste, without turmoil; the prettiest witness of the 
words: ‘‘ Pas a pas on va loin.” 

In the same way everything really great and per- 
manent both in the State and in humanity grows, 
gradually and little by little. 

As the last magnificent outcome, then, of the har- 
monious and constant collaboration of minute forces, 
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of the thrifty accumulation of diminutive masses, of 
patient waiting for the requisite lapse of time, our 
forest must be conceived, which enraptures our eye, 
_ purifies our air, and as the giver of wood and other 
bounties plays such an important part in the civilised 
life of man. With a thousand voices the wood seems 
to call out to the thoughtful lover of nature: 

‘‘Despise not small things, they conceal in them 
the germs of all that is great.” 

But the wood has another and totally different sig- 
nificance. It is not only the purifier of the air, and 
the ornament of a country, but it is also its preserver, 
fructifier, and supporter. 

The trunks, boughs, branches, and leaves of the 
wood, extending with their myriad arms into the air, 
hold fast the clouds, chain the snows and the rains, 
and store them up in their bosom, to send down with 
wise economy into the plains below the vital element 
of all life—water—spreading there, life, growth, bloom, 
and prosperity. 

But let a region lose its forests, then the protective 
garment of the snow becomes its destruction, the 
blessing of the thunder-storm its curse. Think only 
of the avalanches which undo the industry of man, of 
the floods that convert mountains and valleys into 
barren wastes, plains into swamps. 

Fortunate the land that still fosters its forests. 
Thrice fortunate the people that sturdily defends its 
forest against its two main foes: unseeing barbarism 
and an over-wrought civilisation, also rendered blind 
by a senseless greed of gain. 

The narrow-souled commercial spirit of the Phceni- 
cians robbed Lebanon of its magnificent ceder forests 
and made of the land in which once milk and honey 
flowed, a waterless desert. The blind, commercial 
greed of the republic of Venice desolated our Austrian 
Karst. In the barren, rainless, high plateaus of Spain, 
magnificent foliage once cast its refreshing shades and 
made of the home of the Moors a land of paradisian 
fertility. 

Thus civilisation begins with making land produc- 
tive, and ends, when once it enters devious ways, by 
making it desolate. It begins with barbarism, and 
ends, as history teaches us, again in barbarism, when 
the nations, corrupted by avarice and sensual indul- 


gence, lose sight of the lessons of their eternal mother. 


* 
*K 


Every tree is a product of united labor. But what 
happens if the harmonious co-operation of the indi- 
vidual parts of the tree be interrupted in some man- 
ner? 

To cite only a single instance: if individual cells 
or associations of cells of the roots, trunk, or boughs, as 
the result of manifold influences, but particularly under 
the blighting effects of various fungi which destroy the 
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lives of plants, push their growth beyond the limits of 
their normal form, selfishly increase their size at the 
expense of other cells, and in accomplishing their end 
consume nutritive materials which should be applied 
to the support of the other cells, tissues, and organs 
of the tree; in such cases that malignant cancerous 
affection well known to foresters, makes its appearance 
in the life of the tree. 

The wood no longer grows the yearly rings at the 
affected spot ; nevertheless, the diseased organ at first 
swells forth in unwonted fulness. But if the skilful 
hand of the forester is not applied at the proper mo- 
ment to set a limit to the new luxuriant growth, it will 
slowly but surely spread. 

Gradually the saps of the tree all deteriorate. The 
whole tree begins to pine. Frequently its heart is 
seized with the rottenness produced and disseminated 
by the cancerous affection inhering in its bark. 

The next tempest, that only clears the crowns of 
the sound trees of their withered leaves and twigs, 
stretches our tree, to all outward appearances sound, 
but inwardly rotten, to the ground. 


“ Willst du dir und dir nur dienen, nirgends magst du Dank erwerben; 
Schmachten wirst du und am Ekel vor dir selber musst du sterben.”’ 


sings the poet. 


* 

Involuntarily the life of the tree reminds us of the 
life of that larger co-operative society in which every 
man performs the office of a single cell—the State. 

As in the tree so in the State the existence of the 
individual parts is conditioned solely by the whole, 
and the whole can exist only provided its parts flour- 
ish. As the individual cell separated from the tree, 
that is, detached from the community of cells, per- 
ishes ; as its life, growth, and prosperity is conditioned 
solely upon the existence of the tree; so the tree as a 
whole can live, grow, and prosper only if its cells are 
solidly united together, and its organs co-operate un- 
selfishly and harmoniously in the general well-being of 
the whole tree, and so indirectly in the well-being of 
each. 

The same holds true of the labor of individual men 
and of individual classes. Here in the cellular com- 
munity of the tree, perfect equality in the size, form, 
and function of the cells is absolutely impossible ; for, 
to make a tree, root-cells, bast-cells, wood-cells, leaf- 
cells, blossom-cells, and fruit-cells must exist, each of 
which has its destined functions to perform, in the 
service and for the welfare both of the tree and of it- 
self. 

So it is in the life of the State. Whilst the cells of 
the roots are gathering, painfully and laboriously, in 
the dark bosom of the earth, energy for the tree of 
which it is itself a part, the cells of the leaves are 
working in the glorious sunshine, the cells of the blos- 
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soms are scattering broadcast balsamic odors into the 
soft springtime airs. Similarly in that association of 
men called the State perfect equality in the functions 
and duties of individuals is a sheer impossibility, at 
least if the common ends are to be attained. 

How often has. not that which many have looked 
upon as higher privileges in the State, on closer ex- 
amination turned out to be only an alluring burden, 
reminding the man of insight of that beautiful fairy- 
tale of the garment of the Happy One which could not 
be found, but least of all among those who to all out- 
ward appearances seemed the most happy. 

Many men are unable their whole life long to see 
their own real happiness, because their eyes are con- 
stantly fixed on the supposed, but oftentimes unreal, 
happiness of their neighbors. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


‘The Miniature Series,” which has been running now since 
May (Macmillan & Co.), is a paper-bound monthly Library, single 
copies twenty-five cents each, and will contain for the coming 
year, to mention only a few numbers: Shakespeare’s England, by 
William Winter; Zhe Pleasures of Life, by Sir John Lubbock ; 
The Choice of Books, by Frederic Harrison; Zhe Aims of Literary 
Study, by Hiram Corson; and Amzel’s Fournal, translated by Mrs, 
Humphry Ward. 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the University of Chicago is 
about to edit, with introductions, a series of books called 7he MZod- 
ern Reader's Bible, being selections from the Sacred Scriptures. 
This series has principally literary and educational ends in view, 
although it cannot fail ultimately of a salutary ethical and reli- 
gious outcome, It is based upon the belief, or rather fact, that 
the Bible must be adapted to the needs of the modern reader, if 
its literary form and religious contents are to be at all appreciated 
and not misunderstood. The text will be that of the revised ver- 
sion, and will embody the best results of the new criticism, as to 
the arrangement of the passages, insertion of the names of speak- 
ers in dialogue, etc. The first volumes issued will comprehend 
** Wisdom Literature" and will be made up of Proverbs, Ecclesi. 
asticus, Ecclesiastes, and the Book of Job. Macmillan & Co. are 
to be the publishers. The same publishing house also announces 
for early publication, in the same line, Professor Cheyne’s new 
work Jutroduction to the Book of Isaiah. 


Among the valuable educational books which D. C. Heath & 
Co. of Boston publish, is to be noted, as a commendable departure 
in the line of elementary instruction, 4 Laboratory Manual in Ele_ 
mentary Biology, by Emanuel R. Boyer, lecturer in biology, Ex- 
tension Department, University of Chicago. This little book (235 
pages) is designed to serve as a guide in the practical laboratory 
study of animal and plant morphology, in preparatory and high 
schools. Explanations and descriptions of the methods and in- 
struments employed are given, and also directions for sketches 
and drawings, a list of works of reference, and an index with deri_ 
vations of technical terms. The studies embrace the Amceba, 
Fresh-Water Sponge, Fresh-Water Hydra, Star-Fish, Earthworm, 
Crayfish, Grasshopper, Fresh-Water Mussel, River Perch, Frog, 
Turtle, Pigeon, Cat, Green Slime, and the Yeast Plant, Brook- 
silk, Green Felt, Stonewort, Liverwort, Common Fern, Scotch 
Pine, Trillium, Seeds and Seedlings, Students of intelligence 
could easily use this book without a teacher, as a full account of 
the laboratory equipment and technique is given. 
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Some very practical and sensible suggestions are offered 7o- 
wards Utopia by ‘‘A Free Lance” in a book recently published by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. ‘‘ Whilst we have many pop- 
ular imaginative descriptions of this competed future state,” the 
author says, ‘‘it is perhaps somewhat less usual to enquire what 
precisely are some of the individual wa¢wra/ processes by which 
that happy consummation can be brought about; what, if any- 
thing, can be done by us of to-day to hasten the progress; and 
what price, tf any, must be paid for Utopia.” His book isa sample 
of the kind of answer which he judges must be given to such ques- 
tions. We mention the titles of a few chapters to show the prac- 
tical spirit with which the author has addressed his question: 
‘‘Universal Honesty the Best Policy”; ‘‘The Great Servant- 
Question”; ‘‘A Digression Upon Caste-Sympathy”; ‘‘ On Choos- 
ing the Least Evil, with Farther Remarks Upon Luxury and 
Waste”; ‘‘The Problem of Unpleasant Occupations, and the 
Apotheosis of Manual Work”; ‘‘God the Almighty Dollar.” The 
book will bear reading by non-Utopians and even by practical 
householders. 


NOTES. 


The Archeological Institute of America and the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
offer for the year 1895-96 two Fellowships in Classical Archeology, 
each of the value of six hundred dollars. These Fellowships are 
open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities and Colleges in the 
United States. The holders of these Fellowships will be required 
to prosecute the study of classical archeology in Greek lands for 
a period of ten months, to follow up during this time some definite 
subject of research, and to present at the end of the school year a 
paper embodying the results of his investigations. Application 
for the coming year must be made on the blank form furnished 
by the Committee on Fellowships, and must be in its hands before 
July 15, 1895. For special information about the School, address 
Prof. T. D. Seymour, New Haven, Conn.; for blank forms of ap- 
plication for a Fellowship, address Prof. John Williams White, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE BRITISH DIAGORAS. 
BY DR, FELIX L. OSWALD, 

Tue philosopher Condorcet, in his essay on the 
‘« Value of Public Opinion,” remarks that ‘‘ fame may 
be achieved without personal effort, since many princes 
are born with a hereditary claim to immortality.” 

It is equally true that many of the world’s benefac- 
tors have acquired their chief claim to distinction in 
spite of their efforts,—by the failure or unforeseen re- 
sults of the projects that formed the ideals of their 
lives. Two alchemists, in quest of the ‘* philosopher’s 
stone,” i. e., the secret of turning brass into gold, 
stumbled upon the invention of gunpowder and por- 
celain. Columbus achieved his great discovery in the 
attempt to reach Eastern Asia by crossing the At- 
lantic and apply the profits of his conquests to the re- 
demption of the Holy Grave. The sectarian fervor of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims sowed the seeds of that polit- 
ical Protestantism that bore its fruits in the Declaration 
of Independence, and Professor Huxley, the would be 
founder of an agnostic school of philosophy, will be 
remembered chiefly for the success of collateral labors 
that helped to extend the realm of the knowable. 

Thomas Huxley, during the last ten years of his 
career, could claim to be at once the ‘‘best rewarded 
and best hated” of all British men of science, and 
owed his distinction in both respects chiefly to the 
force and almost unrivalled lucidity of his style that 
made his name the dread of theological controversial- 
ists and a star of the lecture-hall galaxy. His prepa- 
ratory studies covered a large field of inquiry, but 
the secret of his literary success is probably identical 
with that of the remarkably large number of lawyers 
who, like Scott, Voltaire, Goethe, Brougham, and In- 
gersoll, eventually turned their attention to miscellane- 
ous literature, viz., the preliminary training in the art 
of handling abstruse topics in an attractive and intel- 
ligible manner. 

In 1846, surgeon Huxley, one of the’ most ambi- 
tious young graduates of the Charing-Cross Medical 
College, applied for an appointment on the scientific 
staff of H. M. S. ‘‘ Rattlesnake,” a vessel equipped to 
survey the intricate channels of the Barrier Reef that 
skirts the coast of Australia for a distance of twelve 
hundred miles. The application was endorsed by a 


number of recommendations that left no doubt of the 
candidate’s competence and his appointment as assis- 
tant surgeon eased the strain on his private resources 
without seriously interfering with his project of scien- 
tific researches. His monographs, published in the 
course of the next three years are as readable as his 
countryman’s ‘‘ Letters from High Latitudes,” though 
it might be doubted if Voltaire himself could have 
struck many sparks from such topics as ‘‘ The Anat- 
omy and Affinities of the Family of the Meduse,”’ 
‘«The Morphology of Cephalous Mollusks,” or ‘*Anat- 
omy of the Intertropical Brachiopoda.” His treatise 
on the first of those ultra-dry-as-dust subjects was ac- 
tually reprinted and popularised by the publishers of 
Philosophical Transactions, and with the addition of 
chatty foot-notes was made interesting enough to 
create a demand for a second edition. 

After that Zour de force it was a mere trifle for the 
ingenious young savant to make his Odservations on 
Glaciers as attractive as a novel, and in 1854 he was 
appointed professor of natural history in the Royal 
College of Mines, in place of Dr. Edward Forbes, and 
held that office combined with the curatorship of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. One of the terms of 
the Professor’s appointment involved the duty of de- 
livering a yearly course of six lectures to workingmen, 
and the reprints of some of these lectures (on a variety 
of zodlogical, biological, and sanitary topics) were sold 
together with Charles Reade’s short stories and pop- 
ular song-books, on the book-stands of the English 
railway stations. In 1856, i. e., just ten years after 
the publication of his first essay, he could afford to 
treat himself to a six month’s vacation, and accom- 
panied his friend Tyndall to Switzerland. His notes 
on that trip furnished material for a large number of 
treatises and magazine contributions, and on his re- 
turn to London and the publication of his work on 
Man's Place in Nature, honors were showered upon 
him till he became the greatest living pluralist of sec- 
ular office-tenure, and the appointments which the 
state of his health obliged him to resign in 1885 in- 
cluded that of an Examiner in the University of Lon- 
don, Fullerian Professor at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, President of the Ethnological Society, Presi- 
dent of the British Association, Secretary and Presi- 
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dent of the Geological Society, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, Inspector of the Royal Commission of Sea 
Fisheries, and several educational committees. Be- 
sides, he was a member of numerous foreign scientific 
associations, of the Institute of France, of the Berlin 
Academy, etc., etc., and received medals from not less 
than twenty-three different universities and learned 
societies. His contributions to the periodical press 
were in great request, and those almost endless de- 
mands upon his mental resources may have first sug- 
gested the idea of narrowing the scope of discussion 
by discouraging a certain class of metaphysical con- 
troversies. 

It has been justly remarked that Freethought ought 
to have a constructive as well as destructive mission, 
that no physical or hyperphysical creed can be founded 
on negative dogmas and that in all branches of human 
pursuit the knowable concerns us more than the un- 
knowable (or rather unknown), but on the other hand 
some of the opponents of the accomplished sceptic 
have gone too far in describing his doctrine as ‘‘mod- 
ern Pyrrhonism.” 

Pyrrho, the all-doubter, denied the competence of 
human reason, not only in regard to metaphysical 
speculations, but as to all problems of cosmology, 
astronomy, and biology; he ridicules the attempts of 
star-gazers to solve the mysteries of the solar system, 
of ethnologists who ponder the origin of autochthones, 
‘‘that may or may not have sprung from grasshoppers 
for all that we can know or should care”’; he scouts 
the idea of ascertaining the principles of a true aristo- 
cratic administration, ‘‘the government of the best,” 
the causes of earthquakes and storms, the origin of 
life (spontaneous generation having been discussed by 
some of his contemporaries), and, like Socrates in his 
despondent moods, holds that the main test of true 
wisdom is the readiness to admit that we can really 
know nothing at all. 

Huxley’s agnosticism had a very different signifi- 
cance. He calls attention to the enormous amount of 
time, labor, and parchment which the scholastic vi- 
sionaries of the Middle Ages wasted on purely fatuous 
topics. He mentions theologians who quarrelled like 
bull-dogs about the gala-day dress of the Holy Virgin 
and the comparative speed of winged demons and 
heavenly messengers. He enumerates scores of theo- 
sophical problems that have been argued with battle- 
axes, though a vestige of common sense should have 
recognised them as more unprofitable than a dispute 
about the age of the man inthe moon. He admits 
that the comparative importance of the various sci- 
ences must remain a mooted question, but urges the 
expedience of avoiding further waste of time by pro- 
claiming a truce in squabbles on plainly unknowable 
topics—‘‘ evasive subjects,” as he once calls them in 
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deference to his critics. Like Kant, he holds that the 
Dinge an sich, the essence of which phenomena are 
the reflexion, must remain inscrutable, and he admits 
a misgiving that the Proteus of animated nature, the 
Urkeim of organic life, will continue to evade the 
grasp of protoplasm-mongers, but his chief protests 
are aimed against theological wind-mill fights, and it 
is not improbable that the main motive of his ‘‘agnos- 
tic’’ argumentations was the desire to moderate the 
virulence of hyperphysical controversies by showing 
the slender basis for dogmatic positivism on either 
side. He is, indeed, fair enough to rebuke atheistical 
bigotry in its aggressive forms, as in a remarkable 
passage of his Life of Hume, where he exposes the 
fallacy of certain ex-cathedra statements of what Hein- 
rich Heine once called the ‘‘high clergy of material- 
ism.” 

It would also seem that Huxley’s own tenets as to 
the limits of the knowable underwent considerable 
modifications in the course of the last fifteen years. 
Previous to 1862 he appears to have tried to avoid 
theological discussions altogether—a maxim which 
Professor Helmholtz, by the way, contrived to observe 
to the very end of his literary career. But in his Zay 
Sermons and some of his magazine articles and bio- 
graphical sketches there occur passages that evince a 
leaning to his friend Tyndall’s type of pantheism, and 
after the publication of the Gladstone controversy, 
Huxley stuck to his ‘‘agnosticism” mainly as toa 
shield against the charge of irreligion. 

The hue and cry of the atheist-baiters has really 
been abated, if not silenced, by the plea of neutrality, 
and Huxley’s shibboleth became almost as popular 
with a certain class of non-aggressive freethinkers as 
Darwin’s ‘‘universal solvent of biological difficulties,” 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” ‘‘Do you deny the om- 
nipotence of the Creator?” ‘‘Dare you question the 
doctrine of resurrection? Of sheol and paradise?” 
were questions that had not lost their peril since the 
abolishment of the Inquisition. <‘‘Deny it? No, in- 
deed,” the defendant could now reply, with an Amer- 
ican disciple of Huxley, ‘‘ positive denial would be as _ 
absurd as positive assertion, but there can be no pos- 
sible harm in being honest enough to confess the sim- 
ple truth that we cannot know anything about it.” 

Gnostics like Plotinus might have suggested the 
expedience of revising that tenet by approaching the 
problems of soul-life from a different point of view, 
but Huxley’s friends and foes fell to quarrelling about 
the duty of belief in the Thirty-nine Articles sense of 
the word, and in the meantime the patriarch of agnos- 
ticism availed himself of the respite to continue his 
biological studies, and enjoy his intervals of literary 
labor in the Scotch and Swiss Highlands. But when 
his personal preference for neutrality was misconstrued 
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in too provoking a manner, the ex-champion of the 
Ealing Debating Club decided to try conclusions with 
a representative orthodox, and adroitly managed to 
let his opponents bear the odium of the challenge to 
‘the Gladstone controversy. In a political arena the 
sage of Hawarden could have held his own against 
any European contemporary, but had no reason to 
thank the friends who had urged him to encounter the 
great biologist on his own ground. No forensic ability 
could outweigh that disadvantage, and he proved to 
be as clearly out of his element as Samuel Johnson 
arguing on politics. 

The result of that controversy secured the victor 
for years from the risk of direct attacks, but Huxley 
was far from overrating the significance of that triumph 
and still further from underrating the difficulties of a 
general educational reform. In his last years, and 
after experience had cooled the optimism of his re- 
generation-zeal period, he often spoke of the hope- 
lessness of his pet projects, and the futility of individ- 
ual efforts against the power of conservatism, the 
dead-weight of stolid ignorance, and the influence of 
personal interest and the female instinct of subordina- 
tion—all potent allies of the established state of dog- 
matic affairs. 

Still he found solace in the thought that his seed 
had not all fallen on barren ground, and what the 
Duke of Argyle called the ‘‘dreariness of his Saddu- 
ceeism” must for years have been cheered by guaran- 
tees of an eternal abode in the Temple of Science. 


CAN CANADA BE COERCED INTO THE UNION ? 


A Canadian View. 


; BY PROF. J. CLARK MURRAY. 

Mosr of those who read this question will answer 
it probably at once, and possibly with an expression 
of some sentiment,—surprise, ridicule, or even indig- 
nation. The United States are commonly supposed 

to have abandoned so completely the ideas and senti- 
-ments of military civilisation, that the spirit which 
seeks national glory in the extension of empire by con- 
quest is conceived to be extinct among the American 
people. I confess myself one of those who cherish this 
pleasing view of popular feeling even more strongly 
than many Americans. The prospect, therefore, of 
the United States seeking to annex Canada by mili- 
tary force is one that, to my mind, may be left out of 
account. 

But there are other forms of coercion besides that 
of physical compulsion, and these are sometimes ad- 
vocated as legitimate and effective means of compel- 
ling Canada to sever her connexion with Great Britain 
and enter into political union with the United States. 
The peculiar form of coercive policy proposed has 
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evidently been suggested by the weakening of military 
sentiment and the predominance of the industrial 
spirit in American society. It is the international 
trade between Canada and the United States that is 
believed to furnish an instrument of coercive action ; 
and the assumption is made that a particular commer- 
cial policy of the United States towards Canada would 
render existence, or, at least, tolerable existence, im- 
possible for the latter, except as an integral part of the 
former. 

In some quarters there is evidence of a disposition 
to adopt such a policy. The evidence is not confined 
to unauthoritative utterances of irresponsible individ- 
uals, nor even to the electioneering oratory of party 
politicians carried away by the exigencies of rhetoric 
or of political partisanship. The proposed coercion is 
not even a merely temporary ‘‘ plank” inserted into a 
political ‘‘ platform ” for the purpose of strengthening 
a party at the polls. It seems rather to be indissolubly 
associated, in some minds at least, with the fiscal 
policy which has directed the government of the United 
States for many years under Republican rule. That 
policy proceeds on the theory, that the industrial well- 
being of a nation requires it to sell as much as possi- 
ble to other nations, while buying as little as possible 
from them in return. Access to the markets of the 
United States is therefore considered a boon for which 
other nations will always be willing to offer a substan- 
tial equivalent ; and accordingly it is held to be a wise 
policy on the part of the United States to reserve this — 
boon as a means of wringing from other nations an 
equivalent benefit for the American people. As an 
obvious logical result of this theory it has been re- 
peatedly contended that Canada may be forced into 
valuable concessions to the United States by the offer 
of access to their markets; and she has been often 
explicitly told that, if she wishes unrestricted freedom 
of trade with the States, she must assume the same 
political relation to them, which they hold to one an- 
other. 

This attitude towards Canada has probably never 
found a more explicit advocacy than in a recent num- 
ber of Zhe Forum. Mr. Carnegie has long been a 
prominent supporter of the protective policy which 
has regulated the tariff of the United States. At the 
same time his eminent practical intelligence has main- 
tained a peculiar moderation in his defence and expo- 
sition of the policy, adapting it rather to the wants of 
his country and of his time than to the requirements 
of an abstract theory. He has also distinguished him- 
self by the advocacy of very noble views with regard 
to the employment of wealth ; and the splendid mu- 
nificence of his benefactions proves that his views are 
not relegated to the domain of idle theory. The fact 
also, that the beneficiaries of his liberality have often 
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been foreigners, proves that the obligations of wealth 
are not, in his mind, fettered by a narrow moral na- 
tionalism which would interfere with the wider claims 
of universal humanity. All this gives a deeper signif- 
icance to the policy of coercion which he proposes in 
dealing with Canada. Fortunately he is to be com- 
mended for having the courage of his convictions. He 
makes no attempt to tone them down. He does in- 
deed take care to disavow any hostile sentiment to- 
wards Canada in advocating a coercive policy. He 
claims that the policy is dictated by genuine friendli- 
ness. But his friendliness is that of the father who 
thinks that he would be hating his son if he spared the 
rod. It is, in fact, in the capacity of a Russian ‘ Lit- 
tle Father” or Czar, that he describes the policy which 
would govern his adjustment of the United States 
tariff. But it is only fair to let him explain himself in 
his own words: 


‘‘Although I am opposed to taxing the food and the necessa- 
ries of the people, I should make an exception in regard to pro- 
ducts of Canada, and this without regard to the doctrines of either 
free trade or protection, but as a matter of high politics. I think 
we betray a lack of statesmanship in allowing commercial advan- 
tages to a country which owes allegiance toa foreign power founded 
upon monarchical institutions which may always be trusted at 
heart to detest the Republican idea. If Canada were free and in- 
dependent and threw in her lot with this continent, it would bea 
different matter. So long as she remains upon our flank a possible 
foe, not upon her own account, but subject to the orders of a Eu- 
ropean power, and ready to be called by that power to exert her 
forces against us even upon issues that may not concern Canada, 
I should let her distinctly understand that we view her as a menace 
to the peace and security of our country, and I should treat her 
accordingly. She should not be in the Union and out of the Union 
at the same time, if I could prevent it. Therefore, I should tax 
highly all her products entering the United States; and this I 
should do, not in dislike for Canada but for love of her, in the 
hope that it would cause her to realise that the nations upon this 
continent are expected to be American nations, and, I trust, finally 
one nation so far as the English-speaking portion is concerned. I 
should use the rod not in anger but in love; but I should use it. 
She would be either a member of the Republic, or she should 
stand for her own self, responsible for her conduct in peace 
and war, as other nations are responsible, and she should not 
shield herself by calling to her aid a foreign power. This is, as I 
have said, neither free trade nor protection, but it does bear upon 
the subject of the tariff. I would tax Canadian articles so long as 
Canada continued the subordinate of a European power."’! 


A deeper significance is given to these utterances 
by another in the same number of Zhe Forum. In 
an article on ‘‘Our Blundering Foreign Policy,” Sen- 
ator Lodge says: ‘‘ The Government of Canada is hos- 
tile to us. They lose no opportunity of injuring us. 
They keep open the question of the fisheries both in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific, and complicate con- 
stantly our relations with Great Britain. Yet when 
the Democratic party passes a tariff, they select Can- 
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ada as the country to be particularly favored. If 
Canada desires the advantages of our great markets, 
let her unite with us entirely or as to tariffs. Until 
she does so, it is our obvious policy to exclude her 
from our markets and give her no advantages of any 
kind”; and so on in a similar strain. 

We have nothing to do with Mr. Lodge’s indictment 
against either the Government of Canada or that of 
the Democratic party in the United States; but it is 
certainly of no little import that in a single number of 
The Forum two writers should give utterance to senti- 
ments of such a similar drift on the policy which the 
United States ought to adopt towards Canada. For 
these are the sentiments of men belonging to the party 
that will rule in the next Congress and probably enough 
also in the White House, after the next presidential 
election. This fact seems to imply a call to Amer- 
icans and Canadians alike to look at the subject 
with earnest eyes, as one which they may be required 
to consider practically ere long. It may not be with- 
out interest, therefore, to learn how the subject is 
viewed by a Canadian; but the misgivings, which oc- 
cur to me in connexion with the proposed policy, are 
based on universal principles of human nature which 
may be pleaded with equal propriety from an Ameri- 
can point of view. Fortunately, indeed, Mr. Carnegie 
himself starts from a universal law of international 
morality, in regard to which he and his opponents 
must be agreed. He protests against his proposal 
being viewed as a dictate of hostile sentiment, and 
contends even that it expresses the truest friendliness 
to Canada. This position is peculiarly welcome in the 
present question. The United States and the United 
Kingdom represent more fully than any other nation 
the ideal to which the political evolution of society is 
tending ; and the disaster to humanity would be sim- 
ply incalculable, if, instead of co-operating in their 
common task of illustrating the practicability of a 
people governing itself, they were to waste their ener- 
gies in the infliction of injury upon one another. No 
greater enemy of the human race could well be con- 
ceived than one who should deliberately stir up war 
between the two countries, whether on a Canadian is- 
sue or on any other. All, therefore, who are interested 
in the present question may be assumed to start with 
a common desire to maintain the friendliest possible 
relation between the United States and Canada. 

But Mr. Carnegie contends that the present politi- 
cal position of Canada is incompatible with a friendly 
relation to the United States, and it is upon this 
ground that he advocates the exercise of a kindly co- 
ercion to make her abandon her position. There are 
thus two questions forced upon us: (1) whether the 
position of Canada justifies Mr. Carnegie’s fears; (2) 
whether the policy of coercion, which he adyocates, 
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presents any reasonable probability of being success- 
ful. 

I. The position of Canada as a part of the British 
empire is described as ‘‘a menace to the peace and 
security of our country.” It is not easy to find wherein 
this menace consists; but if I trace Mr. Carnegie’s 
thought correctly, there are in his mind two facts 
which make the position of Canada menacing to the 
United States. 

1. The first is, that she may be called upon, at the 

dictation of a European power, to make war upon the 
United States, even upon issues in which her own in- 
terests might not be involved. In estimating the rea- 
sonableness of this fear, it is necessary to observe that 
Mr. Carnegie does not dread a position in which Can- 
ada would be an independent nation—independent of 
the United States as well as of Great Britain. It is 
simply her connexion with a European power that 
forms in his mind a menace to American peace and 
security. In discussing this allegation it is not wholly 
useless to bear in mind that war isa result, not so 
much from the external relations of men, as from their 
internal passions. As long as the unsocial passions of 
men wield their wide and powerful influence over hu- 
man life, no ingenuity of statecraft can exclude the 
possibility of conflict. The closest political alliance 
has never prevented civil war when the interests of 
different districts or of different classes in the same 
country became irreconcilable. The present genera- 
tion does not require to be reminded that the most 
terrible war which it has seen was that which raged 
for years between different States of the American 
Union. Am I wrong in saying that many a patriotic 
American fears at times that the divergent interests of 
North and South, of East and West, of agriculture 
and manufactures, with the old feud of rich and poor 
shaping itself into a life-and-death struggle of democ- 
racy with plutocracy, form a far more serious menace 
to the peace and security of his country than the atti- 
tude or the ambitions of any foreign power? Even the 
annexation, therefore, of the Canadian provinces to 
the United States could not prevent the possibility of 
war. In truth, under certain contingencies, which 
will be noticed immediately, such annexation might 
only add to the disintegrating forces already at work 
in the Union. 

But the plea is that the peril, arising from the posi- 
tion of Canada, would be removed if she separated 
from Great Britain and became an independent na- 
tion. To this it is surely an obvious rejoinder, that 
the dangers of international friction are very seriously 
aggravated by nations being independent, and indeed 
precisely in proportion to the completeness of their 
independence. This gave a favorite argument to the 
great economists of the early part of our century, who 
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advocated the abolition of the restrictions that fettered 
international trade. They pleaded that, the more 
completely nations interchange their respective pro- 
ducts, they become the more intimately dependent on 
one another, so that all the inducements to peace, all 
the deterrent motives against war, must be powerfully 
strengthened, and the very prospect of war be almost 
entirely removed from the calculations of international 
diplomacy. Whatever may be said of this plea, it will 
at least be acknowledged that a people, maintaining 
political isolation, may rush into war without regard 
to the rest of the world; but if they form part of a 
larger federation, they are checked in all their differ- 
ences with foreign peoples by being obliged to consult 
the interests and wishes of the whole federation to 
which they belong. It would not be difficult to show 
that, in this respect, the connexion of the different 
parts of the British Empire has been in the interests 
of peace with the rest of the world. On the one hand, 
Great Britain must, in international differences, keep 
in view the security of all parts of her widely scat- 
tered empire, while not a portion of that empire can 
venture upon a transaction in any way menacing to 
another nation without considering whether she will 
be sustained by the empire to which she belongs. At 
this very moment Canada has adopted a Copyright 
Act which, in the opinion of many, would lead to un- 
pleasantness with the United States, if not with other 
nations as well; but as the Act affects the rights of 
authors in all parts of the British Empire, the Impe- 
rial Government has, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional authority, refused to confirm the Act, and has 
thus prevented the international irritation which it 
might have caused. There are other instances in which 
the connexion of Canada with the British Empire has 
forced her into a more conciliatory attitude towards 
the United States than she might have adopted if she 
had been completely independent. The truth is, that 
the ardor of Canadian patriotism has repeatedly mani- 
fested itself in a complaint that the interests of Canada 
were being sacrificed to those of the Empire. Whether 
the complaint has been well founded or not, it is at 
least a proof that the connexion of Canada with Great 
Britain, instead of being a menace to the peace of the 
United States, is a far stronger safeguard against any 
hostile collision between the two countries than could 
possibly be secured by independence. 

2. But the danger, arising from Canada’s position, 
is ascribed not only to the fact that she is subject to 
another power, but that the power, with which she is 
It is, we are told, ‘‘a for- 
eign power founded upon monarchical institutions, 
which may always be trusted at heart to detest the 
Republican idea.’”’ Here again it is not easy to follow 
the writer’s thought. I take it that by ‘‘the Repub- 
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lican idea” is meant the essential principle of popular 
government,—‘‘the government of the people by the 
people for the people.”” But why are British institu- 
tions described as in any way out of harmony with 
this political principle? It is quite true that British 
institutions are in a sense monarchical; but are they 
so in any sense that is incompatible with popular gov- 
ernment? A monarchy, in the unqualified sense of 
the term, is of course a government in which supreme 
authority is vested in the will of a single individual. 
But it requires no profound knowledge either of polit- 
ical science or of British history to learn that, if this 
is what we are to understand by monarchy, then the 
government of Great Britain is zo¢ monarchical. The 
form of a monarchy is indeed retained, but the form 
alone. The question may of course be raised, whether 
the British people have done wisely in retaining even 
the form of monarchical government after eliminating 
its essential principle. But that question does not 
concern us here. The fact in which we are interested 
is, that the British people have attained a government 
which, while carried on under monarchical forms, is 
yet as completely popular as any people have ever en- 
joyed. 

Moreover it is not to be overlooked that the British 
constitution is not one that has been formed bya 
single stroke of legislation and imposed upon a people 
unaccustomed to the usages which it implies. Its 
origin is very different from that. All the inspiring 
traditions of political history in Britain, all the polit- 
ical habits which the struggles of that history have 
trained, have woven the ideas and sentiments of pop- 
ular government into the very fibre of British political 
life. There are not a few Americans who will join me 
in questioning whether their own constitution furnishes 
a more effective method of realising the deliberate will 
of the people than that which is provided by the Brit- 
ish constitution and the usages of political life in Brit- 
Americans, indeed, are apt to be misled by a 
superficial analogy into the illusion, that the British 
monarch is, like their president, a real ruler, instead 
of being merely the pro forma head that, standing 
above all parties and their changes, forms a living 
symbol of the unity and continuity of national life. A 
similar analogy seems to produce at times a similar 
mistake with regard to the real function of the British 
House of Lords. Not only is the obstructive power 
of this chamber compared with that of the American 
Senate, but it is even imagined to be vastly greater in 
consequence of the fact that the chamber is composed 
of hereditary peers. But here again the evolution of 
political life has taken from the Lords as completely 
as from the monarch all power of permanent obstruc- 
tion to the popular will as constitutionally expressed 
in the House of Commons. If the Lords attempted 
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such permanent obstruction, the constitution provides 
an easy remedy ; the power of the obstructive major- 
ity in the Upper House could be swamped by the 
ministry creating a sufficient number of new peers. A 
ministry, indeed, which ventured upon such a drastic 
measure, would require to be very sure of retaining 
the confidence of the Commons, and the Commons 
themselves would generally make sure that, in sup- 
porting the ministry, they would retain the confidence 
of their constituents. But in truth the House of Lords 
shows no desire or purpose to set itself in persistent 
opposition to the popular will. It does indeed ques- 
tion, and it questions reasonably at times, whether the 
measures, sent up from the Lower House, would be 
sustained by the voice of the people; and in this re- 
spect it has become an effective safeguard of popular 
rights against any abuse by the Commons of the power 
with which they are temporarily entrusted. Notwith- 
standing all the obloquy that has recently been heaped 
upon the House of Lords by the advocates of Home 
Rule, that House is really defending the right of the 
people to have an opportunity of pronouncing upon 
such a radical change in the constitution of the United 
Kingdom before the change is finally adopted. 

It is therefore difficult to comprehend how British 
institutions can be supposed to be in any way calcu- 
lated to produce a detestation of ‘‘the republican 
idea.”” There is probably not a single Canadian who 
does not believe that, under British institutions, we 
enjoy a more effective government of the people by 
the people and for the people than could be secured 


'by the methods of the American Constitution. If ever 
the Provinces of the Dominion become States of the — 


Union, there is little doubt that they will unanimously 
demand the retention of their own system of respon- 
sible government. 

II. But let us waive the conclusion to which the 
above reasoning points. Let it be admitted, for the 
nonce, that the position of Canada as a part of the 
British Empire is a real menace to the United States, 
and that therefore American policy ought to aim at 
the annexation or independence of the Dominion. The 
question is still unanswered, whether the policy pro- 
posed by Mr. Carnegie is likely to secure its object. 
This object may, for clearness of discussion, be viewed 
under two aspects. The proposed policy aims first at 
the zmmediate object of injuring the industries of Can- 
ada, but with the w/¢zmate object of coercing her to 
sever her connexion with Great Britain, if not to join 
the United States. Is either of these aims so certain 
as to justify the policy by which they are to be at- 
tained ? 

1. The ¢mmediate object of inflicting injury upon 


Canada is advocated by Mr. Carnegie ‘‘ without re- 


gard to the doctrines of free trade or protection,” but 
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he acknowledges that ‘‘it does bear upon the subject 
of the tariff.” That is to say, the proposed policy of 
coercion assumes the certainty of particular results 
anticipated from a protective or prohibitory tariff. 
Now, it is precisely the uncertainty of the anticipated 
results that justifies doubt with regard to the success 
of the policy proposed for the injury of Canada. It is 
not indeed to be denied that one nation can injure 
another by an exclusive tariff. American demand may 
stimulate various industries in foreign countries, and 
these may thus become dependent on the markets of 
the United States. They may, therefore, certainly be 
ruined by a sufficiently restrictive tariff, and sympa- 
thetic imagination may be left to picture the suffering 
which may thus be caused among an industrious and 
unoffending population. But the injury produced in 
this way must at worst be temporary. Labor will not 
continue to be expended in occupations that are not 
remunerative, and it requires merely time to readjust 
the employments of the laborers injured. Such re- 
adjustments are perpetually rendered inevitable by 
the numerous vicissitudes to which trade is subject. 
Indeed, until we adopt a larger measure of concerted 
action in the production and distribution of wealth, it 
may be questioned whether the distress caused by a 
revolutionary invention like the steam-loom is not 
greater than any which nations can inflict upon one 
another by hostile tariffs. 

Let it be granted then that Canada may be really 
injured by exclusion from the markets of the United 
States. The extent of the injury possible or probable 
cannot be determined without an infinitude of statis- 
tical detail in reference to the trade between the two 
countries ; and even after the most industrious study 
of statistics the conclusion would be uncertain. We 
find it difficult to compass the manifold complications 
of existing social phenomena, and we are completely 
baffled in trying to calculate the contingencies that 
may arise when men are driven by the struggle for 
existence, or allured by the temptations of luxury, or 
stimulated by heroic endeavor and self-sacrifice. But 
in any case, Mr. Carnegie’s party has already gauged 
pretty accurately the extent of the damage which can 
be inflicted upon Canada by their policy. No admin- 
istration is likely to venture farther in this direction 
than the tariff associated with the name of Mr. McKin- 
ley. But it is a patent fact that during the years 
which have passed since that tariff was-adopted, the 
people of Canada have suffered less from industrial 
depression than the people whom it was designed to 
benefit. Evidently coercionists must harden their 
sympathies to face a much wider desolation among 
the people whom they intend to coerce. 

2. But grant that the industrial life of Canada 
could be completely paralysed by a sufficiently restric- 
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tive tariff in the United States, and that thus the im- 
mediate object of a coercive policy could be attained 
with certainty: still the question is undecided, whether 
this result would secure the w/t/mate object of coercing 
Canada to separate from Great Britain. It must be 
borne in mind that a tariff, thus expressly designed as 
an attack upon Canada, would be hoséile; it would 
certainly, in its ethical import, though not in the tech- 
nical definitions of international law, be an act of war. 
It is useless to plead that there is no intention to make 
any military or naval demonstrations against Canada. 
In its spirit the policy of coercion would be an act of 
war as thoroughly as if the United States were to send 
armies and gunboats to shatter the factories and rav- 
age the fields of Canada. Nor is the policy rendered 
less truly hostile by the plea that the rod of coercion 
would be used, ‘‘not in anger, but in love.” Probably 
most of the great military conquerors, certainly many, 
defended their conquests by a similar philanthropic 
plea. They claimed the right to decide what political 
alliance was best for the country invaded, and to co- 
erce it into the acceptance of their decision. Such an 
assumption was not out of harmony with the ideas of 
the militant civilisations of the Old World; but it is 
an anachronism amid Anglo-Saxon civilisation at the 
close of the nineteenth century, and a political sole- 
cism on the continent of North America. For the 
usurpation by the United States of a right to decide 
the polity of Canada would be treason to the immor- 
tal truths out of which they took their origin. If the 
American colonies, in declaring their independence, 
did not proclaim the inalienable right of all peoples to 
secure life, liberty, and happiness under such forms 
of government as they voluntarily elect, then the his- 
tory of the Revolution has been wholly misread. 

But even if the proposed policy of coercion were 
justifiable in the lght of the highest righteousness, 
what effect might it be expected to produce upon Can- 
adian sentiment towards the United States? To fore- 
cast the effect Americans are not left entirely to con- 
jecture. They know that, about the middle of last 
century, the thirteen colonies, out of which the United 
States have grown, seemed so divergent in their in- 
terests, that their union was very generally believed 
to be an impossibility. But whenever a policy of 
coercion was adopted by the British Government with 
the view of imposing on them political measures to 
which they had not given their consent, they became 
at once united against a common foe. History is not 
without parallel instances. One of these may be spe- 
cially signalised as likely to come home to Mr. Car- 
negie himself. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the word Scot was but the name of one among 
a number of heterogeneous races inhabiting North 
Britain. Ere the century closed these had been welded 
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into one by the great Plantagenet, whose curious epi- 
taph fitly dubs him the Hammer of the Scots—JZa/- 
leus Scotorum. Few will deny that the main idea, 
which governed Edward’s policy, was in the interests 
of general peace and prosperity. It evidently aimed 
at uniting under one government all the different parts 
of the island,—Scotland and Wales as well as Eng- 
land. But the mistake of Edward lay in the method 
adopted for realising his idea. And Mr. Carnegie has 
no reason to anticipate that the spirit, which resents 
coercion even for a good purpose, has died out in Can- 
ada or among men in general. It is a matter of seri- 
ous concern with many Canadians, that the Provinces 
of their Dominion are so divided, not only by geo- 
graphical situation, but by racial, linguistic, and reli- 
gious differences, that it is difficult to evoke or sustain 
among them a sentiment of national union. Is it not 
just possible that the storm of indignation, stirred by 
a deliberate attempt at foreign coercion, might fan the 
national sentiment, smouldering in the heart of Young 
Canada, into a fierce white heat, such as would fuse 
all differences into one resolute will: ‘‘ We may differ 
in opinion as to what the future of our country should 
be, but there is one point on which we are all agreed : 
our future, whatever it is to be, shall be decided by 
our own free election; it shall not be forced upon us 
by the dictation of a foreign power.” And there is no 
genuine American who would not generously acknowl- 
edge, that the Canadians resisting coercion, not the 
politicians adopting it, were the true representatives 
of the spirit that animated the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. Of course Mr. Carnegie may question whether 
there is a sufficient number of heroic natures in Can- 
ada to accept the poverty inflicted by his policy in 
preference to national humiliation. On that I hazard 
no rash assertion. But men have often, before this, 
preferred poverty with honor to riches with disgrace ; 
and they can do it again. The advocates of coercion 
must therefore calculate on the possibility of being 
confronted with a competent number of ardent leaders 
in Canada, who would refuse to sell their birthright 
as free men for any mess of the richest pottage which 
the markets of the United States could supply. 

But now, to bring the whole argument to a close, 
suppose the worst comes to the worst with Canada, 
and the policy of coercion accomplishes all that its 
most hopeful advocates anticipate. The Canadian 
people struggle for industrial existence for a time; 
and, realising at last the hopelessness of the struggle, 
yield to what appears an inevitable fate. The United 
States would then have, along their northern border, 
instead of a friendly foreign power, a number of new 
States with some five millions of people sitting in sul- 
len discontent at having been unwillingly forced into 
the Union by the rod of tariff coercion. Is it to be 
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supposed that, with the disintegrating forces already 
at work in the Union, the new States would be no 
longer ‘‘a menace to the peace and security of our 
country ?” 

Throughout the above argument I have followed 
Mr. Carnegie’s lead, and avoided: complicating the 
discussion by reference to the doctrines of free trade 
and protection ; but it is obvious that the question 
would be completely altered if either the United States 
or Canada or both were to adopt a policy of free trade. 
I have also avoided all discussion on the desirability 
of annexation or independence for Canada. The truth 
is, if I were an American citizen, patriotically eager 
to see the Canadian Provinces becoming States in the 
Union, I should have felt myself free to condemn, in 
stronger language than I have used, any attempt to 
attain the object desired by coercive methods. I be- 
lieve that such an attempt would simply tend to create 
a feeling of irritation on both sides, which might not 
only defer the political union of the two countries for 
generations, but even mar the pleasantness of inter- 
course which they enjoy at present. 


NOTES. 


The Tibetan Organ of the Tibetan Mission Union, Toronto, 
Canada, begins a series of articles on ‘'The Life and Teachings 
of the Buddha,” in the hope of dispelling the ignorance and in- 
difference regarding both the founder and the religion of Bud- 
dhism. We read in this article: ‘‘ We shall never gain the non- 
Christian nations until we treat their religions with justice, and 
until courtesy, respect, and love take the place of the contempt 
which is now so general, and the only excuse for which is, that it 
is largely based upon ignorance." 

The Tibetans will be benefited by Christian missions sent in 
this spirit, and it is to be hoped that they will learn through Chris- 
tian missionaries how far their present religion is removed from 
the original teachings of Buddha, Their trust in ritualism, their 
superstitious fears, their hierarchical institutions are un-Buddhis- 
tic, and the Christians who come to them are nearer to Buddha 
than their own lamas. Let the Tibetans receive the Gospel of 
Christ, and let Christian countries receive the Gospel of Buddha. 
Only by keeping our minds open to all views, can we learn to dis- 
criminate and to hold fast that which is good. 
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CHINESE EDUCATION ACCORDING TO THE ‘BOOK 
OF THREE WORDS.”’ 


THE CHINESE CIVILISATION. 


Tue Chinese are the most conservative people in 
the world. Their very language and modes of writing 
impress their thoughts with a stereotype rigidity and 
make the rise of new ideas 
extremely difficult, if not 
practically impossible. It 
is natural that under these 
conditions, reverence for 
the past has become the 
highest virtue and a criti- 
cism of the traditional phi- 
losophy and ethics is almost 
looked upon as a crime. 

China reached a high 
state of civilisation several 
centuries before Confucius, 
who lived about 500 B. C.; 
yet in spite of the ability 
displayed by many of their 
scholars the Chinese have 
during these twenty-three 
hundred years made com- 
paratively little progress. 
Confucius was himself so 
overawed with the great- 
ness of the classical books 
-of his time that he has pro- 
duced no original works of 
his own. His life-work is 
that of a moral reformer, 
his literary products, how- 
ever, are limited to writ- 
ing history and editing the 
books of ancient sages and 
poets. His Len Yu, or 
«Sayings and Talks,” were 
not written by him, but by some of his disciples. All 
the authors of later centuries, among them many able 
minds, are so impressed with the perfection of their 
ancient traditions that they have never ventured to be 
anything more than epigones. There is no attempt at 
independence of thought, no aspiration for attaining 
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higher aims; the very notion of progress seems to be 
excluded. Consider only that the soil in China is tilled 
to-day according to prescriptions given in a book writ- 
ten more than two thousand and three hundred years 
ago, and the plan of education is based upon a treatise 
written by Wang Po Heu in the thirteenth century 
of the Christian era. 

The Chinese language 
is atomic in its nature ; in- 
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flexion is unknown. Every 
word consists of a syllable 


which is and always re- 


JAW mains an _ unchangeable 
Wok unity. Chinese writing is 
not phonetic, but ideo- 


graphic; every word has its 
own sign. This condition 
makes the Chinese _ lan- 
guage at once difficult and 
easy, and we can learn the 
meaning of Chinese char- 
acters without knowing 
their pronunciation. How- 
ever, while a beginner may 
be delighted with the facil- 
ity with which he can un- 
derstand'the significance of 
isolated characters, he will 
soon be confronted with a 
string of them, all of which 
he may singly know per- 
fectly well, but he is baffled 
A 8 at their combination. We 
might as well try to find out 
the meaning of an English 
word such as adorable by 
considering the etymology 
of ad=to, os, oris=mouth, 
and 
chiefly by means of fixed rules of precedence or se- 
quence that the unwieldy characters are woven into 
definite phrases, sentences, and periods. Here prac- 
tice alone can help in unravelling their meanings. 
The Chinese possess several classical books on 
education, among which we mention ‘‘The Juvenile 
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Instructor” or Siao Hioh, ‘*The Complete Collection 
of Family Jewels,” extracts from which Dr. Morrison 
has published in the Chinese repository (Vol. IV., p. 
83-87, 306-316), ‘‘The Odes for Children” or Yen 
Hioh Shi-tich, and ‘* The Twenty-four Stories of Filial 
Piety.” ‘*The Woman Instructor” by Luh Chan is 
of a comparatively recent date. All these books con- 
tain occasional gems of fine sentiment but very little 
useful information. 

In the Stao Hioh we read: 

‘‘Let children always be taught to speak the simple truth ; to 
stand erect in their proper places and listen with respectful atten- 
tion.” 

In ‘‘The Complete Collection of Family Jewels” 
the author insists on the maxim which the Romans 
expressed by mu/tum non multa ; he says: 

‘« Better little and fine than much and coarse.” ! 

In ‘‘The Odes for Children” we find this beauti- 
ful passage : 

‘In all the world nothing is impossible, if the heart of man 
only is resolute.” 

The literary primer of China is the 7s‘Zen-/sz’-wen 
or the book of a thousand characters, which every Chi- 
nese pupil has to learn by heart so as to be able to 
read and write it. The book consists of two hundred 
and fifty rhymed verses, each one containing four 
characters so arranged as to give sense. In the whole 
book not two characters are alike, and yet it contains 
comparatively few obscure passages. The legend goes 
that one of the Chinese emperors of the Liang dynasty 
had ordered his minister of State, Wang Hi Chi, to se- 
lect the one thousand most important characters and 
arrange them -in good order. The minister instructed 
Cheu-Hing-tsun (surnamed Sz’-tswan) of Hiang to put 
them in verse ; this scholar did so in one night and re- 
ceived a handsome honorarium in gold and silk, but 
his hair had turned grey in his lucubrations. The 
book begins : 

‘‘The heaven is blue, the earth is yellow, the universe? was 
vast and formless (viz. in the beginning).” 

Here are a few quotations from the same source :® 


‘*Do not speak of other people's faults. — 

‘*Cease to brag of your own superiority.— 

‘Let your promises be such as may be fulfilled. — 

‘‘Tf your body is erect, your shadow will be straight.— 

‘*A foot of jade is not to be valued, but an inch of time must 
be appreciated.— 

‘«The husband commands, the wife obeys.— 

‘*Leave behind none but purposes of good.— 

‘«Know, judge, and control thyself !— 


1 Quoted from Williams's Middle Kingdom, 1., pp. 522, 524, and 533. 


2 The idea universe consists of two characters, of which the first means 
«‘wing,”’ the second ‘‘ from the beginning until now.’’ By ‘‘wings’’ the Chi- 
nsse understand not only the wings of a bird but also the two ends of a roof. 
The combination of the two words suggests the idea of utmost limits in space 
and time. 


8Translated into English mainly with the help of Stanislaus Julien’s 
French transliteration of the 7s‘zen-7sz’-Wen. Paris, 1864, 
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‘« 4 correspondent should be brief and concise.— 

‘‘The heart if troubled wears out the mind.— 

‘‘When satirised and admonished exemine yourself, and do 
this the more when favors increase.'"’— 


The resources of China are untold and the poten- 
tialities of the various nations who live in that vast 
territory are great, if but the spell of their conserva- 
tism could be broken. Possibly there is no remedy 
but dire affliction, and, taking this view, we antici- 
pate that the late war with Japan, apparently so disas- 
trous to the Chinese, will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the civilisation of Eastern Asia. It will open 
their eyes and lead them, against their will, but for 
their own advantage, out of their narrowness upon the 
path of progress to a nobler unfoldment of life and 
national prosperity. 

Girls are educated in China in a different way than 
boys as we learn from ‘‘ The Girl’s Primer.” They 
are as much as possible separated and are not allowed 
to sit together on the same mat or eat together. Even 
the reply ‘‘ yes” is different for both sexes : a boy says 
wet, a girl yeu. 

The fault of the Chinese is rather over-education 
than lack of education. There are schools every- 
where. Even as far back as in the days of Confucius, 
as we read in the ‘‘ Book of Rites,” every village had 
its school, every county seat its academy, every pro- 
vincial metropolis its university. High positions are 
open only to those who have passed through a severe 
ordeal of innumerable competitive examinations. Thus 
the literary class alone hold the honors of nobility and 
the prerogatives of the administration. 


‘“THE BOOK OF THREE WORDS.”’ 


As we expect that our readers are deeply interested 
in the subject we here present a translation of the fa- 
mous Chinese treatise on education, which has never 
been completely translated into English. The original 
being written in verses, of three words each, alternately 
rhyming, is called the book of three words. Its author, 
Wang-Po-Heu, lived under the Song dynasty which 
flourished till 1277, A.D. At the same time we repro- 
duce the first seventy-two characters in the original 
Chinese from C. Fr. Neumann’s edition, and transcribe 
their pronunciation according to W. Williams’s Sy//a- 
bic Dictionary, adding a brief explanation of their 
meaning. 

I take this occasion to express publicly my indebt- 
edness to Dr. Heinrich Riedel of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who in many ways has greatly aided me in my Chinese 
studies. Without his kind assistance I could have 
done nothing. The following translation is based 
mainly on the authority of Stanislaus Julien, whose 
Latin version is very literal. I have partly compared 


it with the original, and utilised at the same time C. 
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Fr. Neurhann’s German translation and the fragments 
found in Williams’s A/iddle Kingdom, Vol. I1., pp. 527 
et seq. 


TRANSLATION OF ‘6 THE BOOK OF THREE WORDS.”’ 


The following translation, although awkward, is as 
literal as a translation from the Chinese into English 
can be. The historical material in the footnotes is 
based upon the information given by C. Fr. Neumann 
in his Lehrsaal des Mittelreiches, Minchen, 1836. 


I— 6. From the beginning of man, his nature is rooted in 
goodness. 

7- 12. Naturally men comply with their immediate duties; 
training adapts them to wider spheres.! 

13— 18. If not educated their nature is changed (for worse). 

19— 24. Education in its methods chiefly acquires value by 
close attention. 

25- 30. Of old, Mencius’s mother selected on account of the 


neighborhood a residence. 

31— 36. Because her son did not learn, she moved away with 
her loom and shuttle. 

Teu of Yen Shan was in possession of the rule of justice. 

He educated five sons and all their names became fa- 
mous. 

To raise (children) without education, is a father’s fault. 

And if instruction is not strict it exhibits the teacher’s 
indolence. 

If a boy does not learn, his behavior is improper, 

And if a youth does not study what will he do as an 
old man ? 

A gem, if not cut, is a thing of no use. 

And if a man does not study he will never learn his du- 
ties. 

If a man has a son he must take him in his youth 

To a teacher and a friend so as to teach him propriety 
and urbanity. 


37-42. 
43-— 48. 


49- 54- 
55- 60. 


61-66. 
67- 72. 


73-78: 
79- 84. 


85-— go. 
g1— 96. 


97— 102. Hiang when nine years old could warm the blankets 
(of his parents). 
103— 108. Respect for parents is what must be observed. 


tog— 114. Yung when four years old could renounce a pear. 

115— 120. To show reverence to your elder brother is necessary 
to learn early. 

The most important thing is piety toward parents, and 
reverence of younger brothers toward elder brothers. 
In the second place only stands learning and com- 
prehension. 

127— 132. Learn first a few numbers, then a few words [charac- 

ters]. 


I21— 126. 


1As to the second double triad (words 7-12) the commonly adopted inter- 
pretation reads as follows: ‘‘ By nature men are mutually akin; by practice 
they are mutually estranged.”’ 

Dr. Riedel, my Chinese instructor, writes as follows: ‘‘I differ in my in- 
terpretation not only from all translators but also from the Chinese commen- 
tators; and yet I venture to defend it. I grant that at first sight we may read: 
‘ By nature (men) are drawn close together, by practice (habit, custom) they are 
distanced,’ But is this ideain place in a marvellously concise éyyerpidiov 
of Chinese education, standing between the two propositions that man’s fun_ 
damental disposition is good and that education is indispensable. I believe 
the author means to say that man’s good disposition acts satisfactorily in the 
narrow sphere of life, viz. in the family circle, etc., but is not sufficient to en- 
sure proper behavior in the more distant Sphere of public duties. I construe 
siang in numbers 8 and 11 in a verbal sense, ‘to be mutual; to interact; to 
blend with ; to lead on to,’ a translation justified by grammar and dictionary." 
Accordingly we had better translate: ‘*By nature men adapt themselves to 
their near relations; but practice (education) is necessary to adapt them to 
their distant duties.’’ 
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From one to ten, from ten to one hundred, 
From one hundred to one thousand, from one thousand 
to ten thousand. 


133- 138. 
139- 144. 


145- 150. There are three powers: heaven, earth, and man. 

151— 156. There are three lights: the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. 

157— 162. There are three bonds: between prince and minister, 
justice ; 


163— 168. Between father and son, affection; between man and 


wife, concord. 


169- 174. There are spring and summer, there are autumn and 
winter. 

175- 180. These four seasons follow one another without end. 

181— 186. There are South and North; there are West and East. 

187— 192. These are the four quarters which have to be referred 
to the Middle. 

193— 198. There are water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 

199~- 204. These five elements are based upon number. 

205- 210. There is humanity, justice, propriety, prudence, and 
truthfulness. 

211~— 216. These five norms must not be trespassed, 

217— 222. There are rice, millet, maize, wheat, sorghum, and tsi- 
grass. 

223- 228. These are the six species of corn on which men sub- 
sist. 

229- 234. There are horses, cattle, sheep, fowl, dogs, and swine. 

235- 240. These are the six domestic animals which men raise. 

241— 246. There are joy and wrath, there are pain and fear, 

247- 252. Love, hatred, and desire. These are the seven emo- 
tions. 

253- 258. Gourd, terra cotta, leather, wood, stone, and metal, 

259- 264. Silk fibre, bamboo, produce the eight notes. 

265- 270. The great-great grandfather, the great grandfather, the 
grandfather, the father, and myself, 

271- 276. Myself, my son, my son and my grandchild, 


277- 282. My son and my grandchild, and also my great grand- 
child and my great-great grandchild, 


283- 288. These are the nine degrees of direct consanguinity 
among men. 

289- 294. The affection between father and son, the concord be- 
tween man and wife, 

295- 300. The elder brother's kindness, the younger brother’s re- 
spect, 

301— 306. Reverence between seniors and juniors, friendship 
among associates. 

307— 312. On the part of the sovereign, regard, on the part of the 
minister, loyalty, 

313— 318. These are the ten virtues which constitute human so- 
ciety. 

319- 324. Whoever educates children must go to the kernel of 
things and must be searching, 

325- 330. (He must) investigate the etymology, make clear periods 
and punctuation. 

331— 336. Those who learn must make a beginning in this way : 

337— 342. When the book Siao-ioh (the primer!) is finished one 
proceeds to the ‘‘ Four Books." 

343- 348. The Liin-Yii (the book of colloquies), contains twenty 

. chapters. 

349- 354. All disciples learn by heart the noble words (of the 
master, viz. Confucius). 

355- 360. Mencius then (is to be studied), in seven chapters com- 
plete. 

361— 366. He discusses righteousness (Tao) and virtue (Teh); he 


speaks of humanity and justice. 


1The primer contains instruction in the first rules of decency and pro- 
priety, 
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367— 372. The author of the book Chung- Yung (viz., keeping the 
middle path with constancy), was K'ung-Ki.1 

373- 378. The middle that does not decline, that is constant and 
does not change. 

379- 384. The author of the book 7a-//ioh (the text-book for the 
adult) was Tseng-Tsz’.? 

385— 390. He begins with self-culture and home management, 
proceeding to administration and government. 

391- 396. As soon as Hao King (the book on the child’s love of 
parents) is mastered and the four books are learned 
by heart, 

397— 402. Then the six canonical books must be attacked and one 
must begin to study them. 

403- 408. The S/z-King, the Book of Hymns, the Shu-Xing, the 
Book of Annals, the Yzi-Xing, the Book of Changes, 
the Books of Rites (being the Cheu-Zi and Zz-X7), 
and Ci’iin T'st# (spring and autumn).® 

409- 414. These are called the Szx Aig (viz. canonical books), 
which must be explained and studied. 

415— 420. We have the Lzen-Shan (the vapor-emitting mountain) 
and we have the Awe?- 7s‘ang (the treasure chamber). 4 

421— 426. We have the Cheu- Yih, having three parts which must 
be accurately pondered on. 

427— 432. We have laws and counsels, we have precepts and ex- 
hortations. 

433- 438. We have edicts and mandates: the S/2-A7ng, the con- 
tents of which are the annals. 

439- 444. Our Cheu-Kung has written the Chew-Zi, the Book of 
Ceremonies of the Cheu dynasty.® 

445- 450. He instituted the six classes of magistrates® and estab- 
lished the body politic. 

451- 456. The elder and the younger Tai interpreted the Z7z-x7z, 

457— 462. Which recorded the words of sages, the rites, and the 
rules of music. 

463- 468. There is the book of the morals of the kingdoms. There 
are the Ya,’ the Books of Praises and Song, the Book 
of Hymns. 

469- 474. These are called the four poetical books which must be 
read and sung. 

475- 480. Where the S/7-Atng, the Books of Songs, stops, the 
Book of Spring and Autumn begins. 

481-— 486. It contains praise and blame. 
good and evil. 


Discriminates between 


1 K‘ung-Ki is the grandson of K‘ung-tsz’ (Confucius) generally known under 
the honorary title of Tsz’-Sz’. He died in the year 453 B. C. in the sixty-second 
year of his age, leaving one son of the name Tsz’-Shang, who is the ancestor 
of the K‘ung-Tsz’ family that is flourishing to the present day. The purpose of 
the Chung-Yung, or the path of the unchangeable middle, a book so much ad- 
mired by the Chinese, is to show that he only who walks in the middle path 
can be happy. 

2 Tseng-tsz’, the most famous disciple of K‘ung-Tsz’, born about 505 B. C. 
and regarded as the best commentator of the master's doctrine. The first part 
of the book is ascribed to K‘ung-Tsz’ himself and is regarded as a model of 
high style. Tseng-tsz’ added his explanations in ten chapters. 


3 The Book on Spring and Autumn contains the history of the empire Lu, 
narrating events from 722-481 B.C, It was written by Confucius who uses the 
historical material in an educational way for his political purposes. The book 
is regarded as a model of historical style. 


4‘ Vapor emitting mountain”’ is the name of the dynasty Hia because the 
comprehension of the nature of things arose from it, as vapors rise from moun- 
tains. The Shan or Yii dynasty is called treasure chamber because under 
their rule the essence of all things was well preserved. The books are now lost. 

5It is said to contain expositions of astrology and magic. 


6The six classes of magistrates are the magistrates of heaven, earth, 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. Each class had its own implements 
whict had to be used in a special way. 

7 The Books of Praises, the two Ya, contain songs of the Cheu dynasty in 
praise of virtuous men ina distinguished position, and also in the humbler 
walks of life. 
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487— 492. As the three commentators (viz. of the Anmals of Lu) 
we have Aung- Vang, 

493- 498. We have 7%so-.Sizi and we have Aw-Liang. 

499- 504. As soon as the canonical books are clearly understood 
then the philosophers must be read. 

505— 510. Grasp of them that which is essential, and. remember 
their doctrines. 

511— 516. As the five philosophers we have Siin,! Yang,? 

517— 522. Wen-Chung-Tsz’* Lao,* and Chwang.? 

523— 528. If the canonical books and the philosophers are mas- 
tered one must read the historians. 

529- 534. One must learn the tables of successive generations, 
and note their end and beginning, 

535- 540. From Fuh-Hi and Shin-Nung to Hoang-Ti. 

541— 546. These are the three illustrious ones who lived in an- 
cient times. 

547— 552. T’ang and Yeu-Yii are the two emperors. 

553- 558. One with greetings left to the other the empire. Their 
age is called the time of prosperity.® 

559- 564. Yii of the Hia dynasty, T’ang of the Shang dynasty. 

565- 570. Wen-Wang and Wu-Wang of the Cheu dynasty are 
called the three great emperors. 

571-576. In the Hia dynasty the imperial power was transmitted 
from father to son. The government remained in 
the family. 

577- 582. After four hundred years the rule of the Hia dynasty 
was transferred to some one else. 

583— 588. Ch’ing T’ang overthrew Hia and its rule is called the 
Shang, 

589- 594. Which staid six hundred years until Cheu and then ex- 
pired. 

595- 600. Wu-Wong of the dynasty Cheu began his reign by kill- 
ing Cheu-Sin,’ 

601— 606. The dynasty Cheu lasted eight hundred years, an ex- 
tremely long time. 

607— 612. When the dynasty Cheu transferred the government to 
the East the royal power began to decay. 

613— 618. People took to shield and lance. The great went about 
intriguing. 

619— 624. This is the beginning of the book of spring and autumn 
(the annals of Zz) after which the era of the warring 
kingdoms began.§ 

625— 630. Five usurpers arose to power, seven heroes appeared. 

631— 636. Ying-Ts‘in-Shi began to reunite the empire. 

637— 642. And handed it over to 'Rh-Shi. Ts‘u and Han con- 
tended against each other. 

643- 648. Kao-Ts‘u rose, and the dynasty Han became founded. 

649- 654. When it came to Hiao-P’ing, Wang-Mang usurped the 
empire. 

655- 660. Then Kwang-Wu rose, and his government was called 
the Eastern Han. 

1 Stin-Tsz’, whose proper name is Hoang-Chang, lived under the dynasty 


Cheu, belongs to the school of Confucius. His work, so far as it is extant, 
consists of two parts., He moralises on diligence, study, and virtue. 

2Yang-Tsz’ or Yang-Hiang lived in the Han dynasty and wrote two books 
on ‘‘ What Is Right ?’’ (Fa-Yen), and on ‘‘ The Great Norm” (7az-Hien-King). 

83 Wen-Chung-Tsz’ lived under the dynasty Sui and at the beginning of the 
dynasty T’ang. 

4Lao-Tsz’ is the well sows author of the Tao-Teh-King. 

5 Chwang-Tsz’ and Liu-Tsz’ are prominent teachers among the Taoists. 
They lived in the fourth century A. D. 

6T’ang or T’ang-Yao began to rule in 2357 B. C. Yeu-Yi (commonly 
called Shtin) was nominated by him as his successor in 2285 B. C., but was un- 
able to secure the empire for his son. Accordingly, the emperor Shin nomi- 
nated Yii, who became the founder of the dynasty Hia in 205 B, C. 


7 The battle in the plains of Mo-Yeh in the year 1123 terminated the fate of. 


the Shang dynasty, the last emperor of which was Cheu-Sin. 
8 About 440 A. D. 
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661— 666. 
667-— 672. 
673- 678. 
679- 684. 
685— 690. 
691— 696. 
697-— 702. 
703- 708. 
799- 714. 
715— 720. 
721— 726. 
727- 732. 
733- 738. 
739- 744- 
745- 759- 
751— 756. 
757— 762. 
763- 768. 
769- 774- 
775— 780. 
781— 780. 
787- 792. 
793- 798. 
799- 804. 
805- 810. 
811- ae 
817— 822. 
823- 828. 
829- 834. 
835- 840. 
841— 846. 
847-852. 
853- 858. 
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After 400 years it ended with the Emperor Hien-Ti. 

Wei-Sho and Wu contended about the possessions of 
Han. 

These are the three kingdoms which lasted until the 
two Tsin. 

Sung and Ts‘i came next, and Liang and Ch'in followed. 

They were the sovereign kingdoms having as a capital 
Kin-Ling-Wu. 

The kingdom Wei of the North was divided into an 
Oriental and Occidental part. 

The Cheu of the family Yii-Wen and the Ts'i of the 
family Kao. ; 

They came down to the dynasty Sui, which reunited all 
parts of the empire. 

They in their turn did not transmit the: empire, but 
lost the inheritance of the government. 

Kao-Tsu of the T’ang dynasty led the patriotic troops, 

And discontinued the disorders of the Sui rule, laying 
the foundations of his dynasty. 

Twenty times the government changed in the three 
hundred following years. 

The Liang destroyed the T’ang, and the empire was 
changed. 

The Liang, the T’ang, the T’sin, the Han, and the 
Cheu 

Are called the five imperial families, each one having 
its own peculiar origin. 

Now the glorious Sung rose in succession to the Cheu. 

Eighteen rulers followed one another. A Southern and 
a Northern part were consolidated. (?) 

The seventeen historical chapters contain all this. 

They relate times of peace and disturbance. Through 
them we can learn the beginning and end of dynas- 
ties. 

He who writes history and examines its true narratives. 

Will penetrate the past and the present as if he had 


seen them with his own eyes. 
With your mouth (viz., aloud) you must read, and in 


your mind you must weigh. 

In the morning be at work; in the evening be at work. 

Once Chung-Ni! (that is, Confucius) was the disciple 
of Hiang-Toh. . 

The saints and sages of antiquity were all diligent stu- 
dents. : 

Chao, called Chung-Ling (viz., the imperial scribe), 
studied the book Lzin-yii (the Confucian Dialogues). 

Although he held a high office, he studied, neverthe- 
less, assiduously. 

The former straightened the leaves of the P’u plant, 
the latter stripped off bamboo bark (viz., for writing). 

Both lacked books and yet devoted themselves to sci- 
ence. 

The one (lest he might fall asleep) suspended by (the 
hair of) his head to a rafter of the ceiling. The 
other one wounded his thigh with an awl. 

Although both had no instructors, they trained them- 
selves by their own exertions. 

One read by the glow-worm’s light, another by the 
snow’s reflexion. 

Although their home was poor, they never ceased 
studying. 


1Confucius was the second son of his father, on account of which he was 
surnamed Chung. And because his mother after her marriage made a pil 
grimage to the Mount Ni-Kieu, where she prayed for a son, his second sur- 
“name was Ni. Confucius’s family name is K‘ung; his personal name is Kieu, 
second part of the name of the mountain. Tsz’ (scholar) is his title. 


859- 864 
865-— 870 
871— 876 
877— 882 
883-— 888 
889— 894 
895- 900 
goI— 906 
907-— 912 
g13- 918 
9I9Q- 924 
925- 930 
931— 936 
937- 942 
943- 948 
949- 954 
955- 960 
g61— 966. 
967- 972 
973- 978 
979- 984 
985- 990 
g91- 996. 
997-1002. 
1003-1008. 
100Q—-1014. 
IOI5—1020 
Io21I—-1026. 
1027-1032. 
1033-1038 
1039-1044. 
1045-1050. 
1051-1056. 
1057-1002. 
1063-1068. 
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. This one carried wood, that one put his books on the 


horns of the cattle. 


. Although both sweated, yet they studied hard. 
. Su-Lao Ts‘iuen, when twenty-seven years old, 
. Was seized with a love of study and began to read 


books. 


. When he became old he was sorry for having begun so 


late. 


. You, who are young scholars, should in season consider 


this. 


. When Liang Hao was eighty-two years old, 
. He replied in the imperial hall to all questions and ob- 


tained the first place among the learned. 


. At late years he made such great progress that all re- 


garded him as a prodigy. 


. You, who are young scholars, should impress it strongly 


upon your mind. 


. Yung when eight years old could recite the odes. 
. Li-Mi, seven years old, could play chess. 
. These men were highly gifted and people called them 


distinguished. 


. You who study in your youth should imitate them. 
. Ts‘ai-Wen-Hi could play well on the k‘in (a musical 


instrument). 


. Sié-Tao-Wen could write poetry. 
. These women were also clever and gifted. 


You, my lads, should distinguish yourselves. 


. Under the dynasty T’ang Lieu Yen, seven years old, 
. Was praised as a spiritual boy, and was appointed lit- 


erary censor. 


. Although of tender age, he obtained a position. 
. You, who study in your youth, aspire and you will 


succeed. 

All those who are diligent will acquire like honors. 

The dog watches at night, the cock announces the 
dawn. 

If you do not study, how can you become men ? 

The silk-worm spins silk. The bee gathers honey. 

If men do not study they will be inferior to beasts. 

He who studies in his youth will be prepared to act 
when of age. 

High he can rise to princely honor, and can below be 
a blessing to the people. 

Extend your fame for the honor of father and mother. 

Glory you may add to your ancestors, and transmit it 
to your posterity. 

Some men bequeath to their children gold-filled boxes, 

But I instruct children only with this one booklet. 

Diligence is meritorious. Play brings no returns. 

Beware ; rouse all your energies. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIRST SEVENTY-TWO CHARACTERS, 


IN zhin, man, (humanity). 
1 


chi, (a character used to 
Ay refer to the preceding, 
indicating a _ relation 
which we commonly ex- 
press by the genitive 

case. ) 


= san, three. | 
_ | 

‘oe ’ Title 

tsz’, character (a written Shine 

tae word). | book. 
J 


3 ing, canonical book. 
ah 


ty ¢s‘u, beginning. 
3 : 


} sing, nature, character, 
ee 4 disposition, naturally. 


A pen, root (radically). 
5 


a shen, good, virtuous. 
6 
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vay sing, nature (see 4). 
7 


siang, mutually (comply 
AA. with, adapt to). 


: kin, near (in time or place). 


wi ae habit, practice. 


mutually comply 


Siang, 
AH 11 with (see 8). 


ea yuen, distant (in time or 
Ay 2 


th heu, if. 


Ai 3 


puh, not (compare 64). 
Bi 


Be: kiao, Cai ae teach- 


PE sing, nature (see 4). 
16 


mh naz, then. 
17 


N ts‘ien, change. 


ACS 18 


kiao, instruction (see 15). 
19 


Zp chi, its (see 2). 
20 


place). 


2, wei, precious, chiefly. 
29 


yy 2, through, here a verb, to 
Vy} 23 go through, to use. 
ch'uen, bent on, attentive 
#, to (here_singleness of 
purpose, 
sih, anciently (the Latin 
2% olim). 
Meng, Mencius (the name 
Sew of a well-known Chi- 
nese philosopher). 


Fi: mu, mother. 
27 


J # t¢seh, select. 
28 


pal Zin, neighborhood. 
29 


al ch'u, dwelling. 
380 


~— ¢sz’, son, boy, child (also 
J ‘lysed in the sense of 
‘their of ancient wis- 


’ ” 


dom,” or ‘‘ sage. 


uh, not. 
v Ps 
Az hioh, learn, study. 
83 
¢wan, break off, remove, 


o4 
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He ki, loom. 
FF shu, shuttle. 
36 


zie 7eu, the name of a man; 
WwW 87 the word means the hole 
bored by a drill. 


= Yen-Shan, the name of 
Ant 88 | a hamlet (vez means 

| “swallow,’’ and shan 
Wy 30) ‘‘ mountain.” 


yeu, having. 
40 


Es 7, right, law, justice. 
41 


fang, square, lot, allotted 
a2) part, 


4 kiao, educate, 
(see 15). 
wu, five, 
44 
tsz’ 
45 
2A ming, name. 
rt 46 


kin, all. 
47 


F3 yang, rising high. 
yf 48 
a Va uso, 
49 


AN puh, not (see 32). 


50 


teaching 


, boys, sons,(see 31). 


nourish. 


+ kiao, educate (see 15). 


yar fu, father. 


tet kwo, transgression, 
ALY ot 
Ha kiao, instruction (see 15). 


puh, not (see 14). 


56 


tr yen, severe, stern, rigor- 


‘7 ous. 


Bild 5° 
Za chi, his (see 2). 
59 


to, indolence. 
4 3 60 


Ff se boy. 


2 puh, not (see 14). 


62 


’, teacher, 


47, hioh, learn (see 33). 


63 


‘ 


JE fet, not (the “not” in 14 puh, not (see 14). 
6{ and 62isa aulgid nega- V 68 


AE. Uae Jets hioh, studying (see 33). 
implies regret or blame) 69 


Zao, old man. 
70 


yor so, what (objective case of 
65 


relative pronoun). 
fay ho, who, what (interroga- 
‘ 


kX 7, behoove. 71 tive pronoun ; compare 


66 65). 


yeu, youth. wei, to do. 
67 72 


The etymology of the characters is principally 
based on ideographic combinations, partly upon pho- 
netical considerations, often obscure, not seldom quite 
arbitrary. In many instances it exhibits pictures of 
things, and is sometimes very curious on account of 
the peculiar thought-ingredients of anidea. Here are 
some striking examples. 

The character sz’ (see word 31 e¢ alibz), which 
means ‘‘son, boy, or sage”’ (viz., heir of old wisdom), 
is a conventional abbreviation of the picture of a child 
with a head and two arms. If this same sign is roofed, 
as in ¢sz’, the second word of the title of this treatise) 
it means ‘‘ letter, character, word, or ideogram.” It 
represents the ‘‘sage housed” in the stable form of 
writing. 

Word 3 of the title, £7zg. Its radical is the left 
part ‘‘silk,” the material worked upon; the upper 
half of the right part shows it in the proper arrange- 
ment for the ‘‘ working hand,” that is meant by the 
lower half. The whole literally ‘‘the warp of a web,” 
then by metaphor: ‘‘canon, law, the constitutional 
parts of a system or doctrine.” Its alliance with its 
correlative wez, ‘‘ woof,” is used to designate any com- 
plete system of exposition, ‘‘constitution and by- 
laws,” as it were. It is interesting to notice that our 
“canon,” 6 xave@v, according to some philologists, is 
also originally that part of the loom over which the 
warp is arranged. 

Word 3, és‘w, ‘beginning,’ consists of the charac- 
ters ‘‘clothes” and ‘‘knife,’”? meaning the time when 
the dress was cut for being made. 

Word 4, sing, ‘‘character,” is a compound of 
‘sheart” and ‘‘ to grow.” 

Word 10, s#h, ‘*practice,” shows in its upper part 
the character ‘‘feathers or wings,” in its lower part 
the character ‘‘ white.” A bird shows the white part 
of his wings in spreading them, viz., he practices fly- 
ing. 

Word 15, ao, ‘‘ education,” is peculiarly interest- 
ing, as it reveals to us the educational methods of the 
ancient Chinese. On the left hand below, the symbol 
‘‘boy ” is at once recognised, the upper part is an ab- 
breviation of the ‘‘old man,” and that on the right 
hand symbolises ‘‘ whipping or beating.” 


There are some symptoms which indicate that the — 
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inventors of these characters must have been shep- 
herds. Theupper part of No. 6, shen, ‘‘ good,” of No. 
41, ‘‘right” or “justice,” and of No. 49, yang, ‘‘nour- 
ish,’”’ is the same radical meaning, ‘‘sheep.” The 
sense of the lower part of No. 6 is not clearly estab- 
lished, of No. 41 it means ‘‘mine,” of No. 49 ‘‘ feed.” 
Thus goodness is expressed somehow in terms of a 
shepherd’s main property; nourishing is conceived as 
the feeding of lambs, and right and justice is repre- 
sented as the personal ownership of a sheep. 

The character /zo/, ‘‘studying or learning,’ in Nos. 
33, 63, and 69, consists in its lower part of the radical 
¢sz’, ‘*character or word-symbol,”’ in its upper part re- 
minds one of arat’s head. No doubt, it means to gnaw 
at characters persistently, in order to insure complete 
digestion. Dr. Riedel quotes an old Chinese admoni- 
_ tion: ‘‘Characters' must be masticated, ruminated, 
and re-masticated.” Does not the appearance show 
that in ‘‘learning”’ [viz., in the character ‘‘learning” 
as it appears in Nos. 33, 63, 69] the knob of the ‘‘lid” 
above the character ‘‘boy” has already been chewed 
into a pulp by the sharp teeth of the rat? 

The character yew, ‘‘ youth,” No. 67, consists of the 
radicals ‘‘ immature” on the left hand and ‘‘strength” 
on the right hand. 

The radical symbolising ‘‘progress”’ is of frequent 
occurrence. We find it in these few verses not less 
than five times, in Nos. 9g, 12, 18, 21, and 54. The 
Chinese are fond of comparing it to a gondola, carry- 
ing that part of the character which gives it its peculiar 
application ; so in No. g as ‘‘near,” in No. 12 as ‘‘far,”’ 
in No. 18 as ‘‘change,” in No. 54 as ‘‘beyond the 
limit,” in No. 21 as ‘‘the head or the beginning,” which 
means the path of reason. Py G: 


THE LITERARY ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE EXILE. 
BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL. 

IN THE generation succeeding Ezekiel no prophet 
appeared in Babylon. Literary work followed other 
paths and other aims. The task which now devolved 
on the nation was the inventorying of the spiritual 
property of Israel; possibly the people also began at 
this time the collecting of the prophetic writings; at 
any rate they busied themselves extensively with the 
historical literature of the past. 

The great philosopher Spinoza had observed that 
the historical books of the Old Testament, as now 
known to us, form a continuous historical whole, nar- 
rating the history of the people of Israel from the crea- 
tion of the world to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
marshalling all materials under causal points of view 
of a distinctively religious character. This biassed but 
magnificent account of the past life of the chosen peo- 


1The sign for ‘“‘character"’ (see word 3 of the title) exhibits, as mentioned 
above, the symbol of a child under a roof. 
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ple was undertaken during the Babylonian exile, as we 
can discover from indubitable literary evidence. 

At the time in question all the outward and speci- 
fically psychological conditions existed which favored 
such a bent of the mind. The destruction of State 
and nationality awakened a new interest in the past. 
As in the time of Germany’s profoundest national dis- 
grace, under the compulsory dominion of Napoleon, 
the love of the nation’s all but forgotten past was re- 
aroused to life, and people buried themselves with lov- 
ing discernment in the rich depths of German min- 
strelsy, beginning once more to understand the German 
art of bygone days; as the Germans recalled to mind 
the names of Henry the Fowler, Frederick Barbarossa, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, and Albrecht Diirer : so, 
during the captivity in Babylon, the Jews lost them- 
selves in the stories of Moses and David, Samuel and 
Elijah. They wanted to lift themselves, by a study of 
their ancient greatness and by memories of the past, to 
a plane where they could resist the present, and pre- 
serve themselves for the future. 

In thus contemplating the past, however, it was 
necessary to explain above all how the dread present 
had come to pass. For those exiled compilers and 
expounders of the ancient historical traditions of Is- 
rael, as for Ezekiel, the problem of all problems was 
the vindication of God, that is, a ¢heodicy. And this 
theodicy, as in the case of Ezekiel, was conducted to 
show that all must have happened exactly as it did. 
All the evil which befell Israel is a punishment for sins 
The sins of 
Jeroboam, who exhibited two golden calves at Dan 
and Bethel, hastened the destruction of Israel, and 
the sins of Manasseh, who had offered sacrifices in the 
temple of Jerusalem to Baal and to the stars, could 
only be atoned for by the destruction of Judah, de- 
spite the radical conversion and reforms of his grand- 
son Josiah. Thus arose this prophetic exposition of 
the history of Israel, which converts the historian into 
a prophet with his eyes turned to the past. 

But this historical writing has not only a theoreti- 
cal side, looking back to the past, but also an emi- 
minently practical side, looking forward to the future. 
The Jews have a firm hope in the restoration of the 
nation, for which they possessed an infallible guaran- 
tee in the prophetical promise. Ever since Hosea the 
prophets had distinctly announced the judgment, but 
only seen in the judgment the necessary transition to 
the final salvation. On this latter they counted, and 
prepared themselves for its arrival. And this prophetic 
history of the past shall be both a warning and a guid- 
ance for the future: the new Israel risen again from 
the tomb of captivity shall avoid the sins and errors of 
the old Israel, which caused her destruction. We have 
thus in the historical work of the exile a sort of applied 
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prophecy, whose influence and efficacy were perhaps 
even greater than that of prophecy itself. 

We see thus that the exiles lived in constant hope. 
Nor had they long to wait for its fulfilment. Seventy 
years was the time fixed by Jeremiah as the period 
of the Chaldean rule. But forty-eight years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem the kingdom of Babylon had 
ceased to exist, and, in the year following, the new 
king granted to the exiles the long-wished-for permis- 
sion to return to the land of their fathers. The Baby- 
lonian kingdom rested wholly on the person of its 
founder, and only survived his death twenty-three years. 

Nebuchadnezzar is styled by modern historians, 
not unjustly, ‘‘the great.” He is the most towering 
personality in the whole history of the ancient Orient, 
and a new era begins with him. The greatness of the 
man consists in the manner in which he conceived of 
his vocation as monarch. Nebuchadnezzar was a war- 
rior as great as any that had previously existed. He 
had gained victories and made conquests equal to 
those of the mightiest rulers before him. But he never 
mentions a word of his brilliant achievements in any 
of the numerous inscriptions we have of him. We 
know of his deeds only through the accounts given by 
those whom he conquered, and from strangers who 
admired him. He himself tells us only of buildings 
and works of peace, which he completed with the help 
of the gods, whom he worshipped with genuine rev- 
erence. The gods bestowed on him sovereignty, that 
he might become the benefactor of his people and 
subjects. He rebuilt destroyed cities, restored ruined 
temples, laid out canals and ponds, regulated the 
course of rivers, and established harbors, so as to 
open safe ways and new roads for commerce and 
trafic. We see in this a clear conception of the moral 
duties of the State, where its primary object is to be- 
come a power for civilisation. 

Forty-three years were allotted to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, in which he reigned to the welfare of humanity. 
He died in the year 561. Destiny denied to him a 
befitting successor. His son, Evil Merodach, was 
murdered two years after, for his atrocities and disso- 
luteness, by his brother-in-law, Nergalsharezer, who 
must have been a descendant of the older line of Baby- 
lonian kings. At his death four years later, Nergal- 
sharezer was able to bequeath the empire intact to 
his son Labasi-marduk. But as this king, according 
to the Babylonian historian Berosus, exhibited a thor- 
oughly bad character, he was slain by his courtiers 
after nine months of sovereignty, and Nabu-nahid 
ascended the throne, 555 B. C., as the last of the 
Babylonian kings. Nabu-nahid, or Nabonidus, ap- 
pears to have been a personally mild and just ruler, 
with literary and antiquarian tastes, to which we owe 
much that is important. But a storm lowered over 
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his head, which was soon to destroy with the rapidity of 
lightning both himself and his kingdom. 

Cyrus, the Median viceroy of that primitive and 
robust nation of hunters and horsemen, the Persians, 
had shaken off the Median yoke. In the year 550 he 
had conquered and taken prisoner Astyages, the last 
Median king, and captured his capital Ecbatana. Four 
years later, Lydia, the powerful neighboring empire of 
Cyrus, succumbed to his resistless courage and energy. 
And now the destruction, or at least the conquest, of 
the Babylonian empire was but a question of time. A 
mighty seething was taking place among the Jewish 
Anxiously and full of confidence they awaited 
the saviour and avenger who would destroy Babylon 
and again restore Jerusalem. And in this period of 
the gathering storm, the stillness before the tempest, 
prophecy again lifted up its voice in one of its noblest 
and grandest representatives, the great Unknown, who 
wrote the concluding portions of the Book of Isaiah, 
and who is therefore called the Second, or Deutero- 
Isaiah. 


exiles. 


NOTES. 


We are in receipt of a long and interesting letter from the 
Hon, M. Hameed-Ullah, a Mohammedan scholar of high stand- 
ing, late editor of the 4//ahabad Review, and now judge of the high 
court at Hyderabad, Deccan. He writes: ‘'As far as I know the 
God of the Moslems is a superpersonal Deity, that is to say? He 
is ‘one, eternal, begetteth not, neither is He begotten: and there 
is not any one like unto Him.’ The above are the words of Chap- 
ter CXII. of the Koran. Our commentators have written long 
dissertations on these few words; but unfortunately none of them 
are available for English scholars, The Mohammedans are taught 
to believe that God can hear but has no ears, he can see but has 
no eyes, he can smell but has no nose, he can taste but has no 
tongue, and so on. It is by means of negatives that the attributes 
of God are explained to us. As far as my conception of God is 
concerned, and I believe it is the Moslem conception, there is no 
Personality, strictly speaking. I do not think that the belief of 
‘people being gathered together before Him on the Day of Judg- 
ment,’ or that ‘the Prophet's having received revelations from 
God,’ or that ‘ His sitting upon a throne’ will make God personal. 
In short, my idea is that your Religion of Science contains noth- 
ing which is not equally to be found in Islam in a somewhat modi- 
fied form. And no wonder that it is so, because Truth is one.” 
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ADVENTURES OF A PARABLE. 
BY M. D. CONWAY. 

Tue parable of the talents is believed by Professor 
Jacobi to have originated in India. In Volume XLV. 
of the Sacred Books of the East, devoted to Jain Scrip- 
tures, the Professor translates the Uttarddhyana, which 
contains a parable of ‘‘The Three Merchants.” Of 
this Mr. Virchand Gandhi made for me a more care- 
ful translation, as follows : 

‘Three merchants set out on their travels, each 
with his capital. One of them gained much; the sec- 
ond returned with his [original] capital; the third re- 
turned, having lost his capital. 

‘«The capital is human life, the gain its perfection. 
Losing that capital, man must be born the denizen of 
a degraded world, a brute animal. There are two 
paths the evil man must tread,—physical degradation, 
moral misery. For the slave of lust forfeits both outer 
and inner life: having forfeited these he must suffer 
those two conditions of unhappiness; and it will be 
difficult for him to attain an upward course for a long 
time. He who returns with his capital unincreased, 
is born again, an unimproved man. Those who through 
exercise of various virtues become religious house- 
holders are the twice-born men; for all beings reap 
the fruit of their actions. But he who increased his 
capital is to be compared to one who practises emi- 
nent virtues. The excellent man attains with joy the 
state of the most perfect beings in the universe.” 

Such is the Jain parable, uttered pretty certainly 
before our era. The next trace of it is in ‘‘ The Gos- 
pel According to the Hebrews.” The exact words 
are lost, but the substance is preserved by Eusebius 
( Theophania): 

‘« The Gospel which comes to us in Hebrew char- 
acters has directed the threat, not against the hider 
[of his talent], but against the abandoned liver. For 
it has included three servants, one which devoured 
the substance with harlots and flute-women, and one 
which multiplied, and one which hid the talent: then 
that one was accepted, one only blamed, and one shut 
up in prison.” 3 

There is here evidence that in one (and, I have no 
doubt, the earliest) use of the parable by Jesus it con- 
tained a feature of the ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” whose elder 


brother said, ‘‘He hath devoured thy substance with 
harlots,” the phrase ‘‘abandoned living ” (Luke) point- 
ing to the same conclusion. In this earlier version, 
the Prodigal was not welcomed home again, but im- 
prisoned. This continues the purely moral lesson of 
the Jain parable, but when we next meet the story, it 
is strangely altered. This is in Matthew XXV., where 
neither of the three servants has lost the money en- 
trusted to him: punishment is awarded to the servant 
who was given least, and who merely kept that with- 
out increasing it. The ethical significance of the 
Hindu and Hebrew versions, which applied the par- 
able to personal conduct, is in Matthew detached by 
the curious order that the one talent ($1000) shall be 
taken from him who did not multiply it, and given to 
him who, with five times as much capital, had doubled 
it. But the servant with two talents had also doubled 
them, and why was the larger capitalist favored? It is 
no explanation to say, ‘‘ For unto every one that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from 
him that hath not shall be taken even that which he 
hath.” Why? This version of the parable diverts it 
from equitable human affairs, and the only thing it 
seems to fit is the issue between the Jewish and the 
Gentile converts. Matthew was written in the inter- 
est of the Jewish Christians, who claimed supremacy 
in the coming Messianic dominion. They were the 
servant given five talents, the Gentile converts, not 
being under the Abrahamic covenant, receiving only 
two; while the unconverted Gentiles, who were given 
one talent, in being offered the Gospel, but did not 
improve their opportunity, must be cast into outer 
darkness. This unimproved talent is transferred to 
the Jewish Christians, because they added acceptance 
of the Messiah to the advantage of being the chosen 
people. That the Matthew version was aiming at 
something of this controversial kind is confirmed by 
the fact that the parable is here connected with de- 
scriptions of the coming of Christ to judge and rule 
the world. I need hardly remind your readers that 
these notions and issues belong to a time long after 
the death of Jesus, and that he could not have spoken 
any such parable as that recorded in Matthew. 

In Luke, written in the interest of Gentile Chris- 
tians, the parable presents another remarkable change. 
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Here we find human equality: each servant is en- 
trusted with the same sum,—one mina (about $16). 
One increases it by ten, and rules ten cities ; another 
by five, and rules five cities ; while the third, who hid 
his mina, simply loses it. Here also the unincreased 
money is given to the servant who had earned ten, 
but in this case there is no unfairness: this one had 
received no more than the others, and had shown 
twice as much industry as the servant who, with the 
same capital, had earned only five mznas. In Luke 
the Gentile Christian reminds the Jewish that if he 
receives more it must not be by favoritism, as the ver- 
sion in Matthew implies, but by larger service: the 
tribal Jehovah has made way for the equal Father of 
all. 

It is noticeable that in the three Christian ver- 
sions given above, the number of traders in the 
Hindu parable persists,—three. In Luke the par- 
able sets out with ten servants, to each of whom 
a mina is given, but only three are called to account. 
In Matthew this parable is immediately preceded by 
that of the ten virgins, in which also, perhaps, there 
may be a fling at the Gentiles, as having no sacred oil 
in their classical lamps. And it may be that the num- 
ber ten, with which the parable in Luke begins, may 
be a relic of some version of the ten virgins cut out by 
a Judaiser for not being harmonious with that in Mat- 
thew, its place being supplied by a weak little story of 
the servants’ rebellion, obviously interpolated. How- 
ever this may be, the parable of the talents is in Luke 
humanised again, after being wrested in Judaising 
Matthew to a quasi-ecclesiastical purpose. But it was 
presently perverted again, and this time by a fatalistic 
theology. At least it appears to me to have influenced 
the parable of the willow boughs in the apocryphal 
‘«Shepherd of Hermas.”” An angel cuts rods from a 
willow tree, and distributes them among a number of 
people, who plant them. When the rods are re- 
demanded, some are brought back dry, some rotten, 
others half green, others again green, as they had re- 
ceived them, while a certain number are returned cov- 
ered with leaves, and a few with fruit,—even willow 
fruit being possible with angels. But these varied re- 
sults are due to different outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit, under divine predetermination, and by no 
means to the different degrees of human enterprise, 
as taught in Luke and in the Hindu parable. 

There is good ground for believing that Jesus did 
really, in some form, use this ancient Oriental parable 
of ‘‘The Three Merchants.” There could hardly be 
three independent versions ascribed to him,—for they 
are too different to have been copied one from another, 
~-had he not said something of the kind. But which 
of them did he utter? That in Matthew may be set 
aside, for the reason above given: it is an anachro- 
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nism. It lies then between that in the early Aramaic 
Gospel, as preserved by Eusebius, in which the re- 
jected servant is he who wasted his substance in im- 
moral indulgences, and the version in Luke, which 
fixes the stigma on him who hid his capital in a nap- 
kin. (Perhaps there is in this napkin, covdapuior, 
some connotation of the prodigal’s sensualism, at once 
the temptation and the arrest of spiritual talent.) Al- 
though the Hebrew version is nearer to the Hindu, 
being like it a purely ethical instruction, and no doubt 
earlier than the version in Luke, which upholds self- 
truthfulness, there are some literary indications, ob- 
vious to exact readers, that the two represent varied 
phases of one mind. Probably Jesus modified his 
views, as many a thinker does after beginning with a 
remorseless attitude towards all offenders against a 
sanctified standard of morality, which he subsequently 
discovers to be largely theological. The young prophet 
had a great deal to learn: he had to see the erring 
woman kneeling at his feet, to be shielded or to be 
delivered up to the cruel death ordered by Yahveh: he 
was to feel the spikenard of another sinful woman on 
his head, her tears upon his feet, and contrast these 
with the Pharisee’s self-righteous scorn. Many ex- 
periences may have led the zealot to lay aside his whip 
of small cords, to take out of prison the prodigal 
thereto condemned in his earlier parable, and weave a 
happier fable around him, and ascribe the only irre- 
mediable loss to the hider of his talent, the indolent 
or cowardly concealer of his truth, the faithless mind. 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 
BY PROF. C. H, CORNILL. 

It is now generally admitted, and may be regarded 
as one of the best established results of Old Testament 
research, that the portion of our present Book of Isaiah 
which embraces Chapters 40 to 66, did not emanate 
from the prophet Isaiah known to us, but is the work 
of an unknown prophet of the period towards the end 
of the Babylonian captivity. 

In many respects this Deutero-Isaiah must be ac- 
counted the most brilliant jewel of prophetic litera- 
ture. In him are gathered together as in a focus all 
the great and noble meditations of the prophecy which 
preceded him, and he reflects them with the most 
gorgeous refraction, and with the most beauteous play 
of light and color. In style he is a genius of the first 
rank, a master of language, and a proficient in diction 
equalled by few. One feels almost tempted to call him 
the greatest among the prophets, were it not that we 
find in him the most distinct traces that the Israelitish 
prophecy had reached once for all its culminating 
point in Jeremiah, and that we are now starting on the 
downward slope. These traces, it is true, are scat- 
tered and sporadic in Deutero-Isaiah, but they are the 
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more striking in connexion with a mind of such pre- 
eminence. Prophecy has now a drop of foreign blood 
in its veins, which the first Isaiah or Jeremiah would 
have repudiated with indignation. The influence and 
views of Deuteronomy, which first disintegrated and 
then completely stifled prophecy, now begin to make 
themselves felt. 

The fundamental theme and the burden of his mes- 
sage is told by Deutero-Isaiah in the first words of his 
book, which also form the beginning of Handel’s MWes- 
stah, and are well-known to every lover of music in the 
wondrously solemn strains of the master : 

‘«Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem and cry unto 
her that her day of trial is accomplished and that her 
iniquity is pardoned; for she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” 

In the wilderness the way shall be prepared for 
God and his people returning to their home: 

‘« Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places plain.’ For now the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

And all these wonders shall be fulfilled, for no 
power in man can hinder God’s work, because his 
promise remains eternally. 

‘All flesh is grass, and all the splendor thereof is 
as the flower of the field. The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth: because the spirit of the Lord bloweth 
upon it. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but 
the word of our God shall stand forever.” 

And now Jerusalem lying in its ruins is addressed, 
and the joyful message shouted to the other Jewish 
towns that were demolished : 


‘OQ Zion that bringeth good tidings, get thee up 


into a high mountain. O Jerusalem that bringeth good 
tidings, lift up thy voice with strength; lift it up, be 
not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your 
God! Behold the Lord God will come with strong 
hand and his arm shall rule free in his omnipotence : 
behold his reward is with him, and his recompense be- 
fore him. He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; he 
shall gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.” 

What fills the prophet with this hope, that whicl 
has given him the assurance that now the salvation 
promised by God is about to be accomplished, are the 
victories and deeds of Cyrus, by which the king had 
_ proved himself to be the chosen weapon, the executor 
of the divine judgment on Babylon. 

‘‘Who hath raised up the man from the east, in 
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whose footsteps victory follows, hath given the nations 
before him, and made him rule over kings? hath given 
them as dust to his sword, and as the driven stubble to 
his bow? He pursueth them, and passeth on safely, 
even by ways that his feet have never trodden.” 

«‘T have raised up him from the north and he shall 
come: from the rising of the sun shall he call upon 
my name, and he shall come upon princes as upon 
mortar, and as the potter treadeth clay.” 

‘«T have raised him up for victory and I will make 
straight all his ways ; he shall build my city again, and 
he shall let my exiles go free.” 

‘¢] shall call a ravenous bird from the east, and the 
man that executeth my counsel from a far country ; 
yea, I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass; I 
have purposed it, I will also do it.” 

God loves him, and has chosen him to perform his 
pleasure on Babylon and execute his judgment on the 
Chaldeans. 

«<T, even I, have spoken ; yea, I have called him, 
I have brought him hither, and his way shall be pros- 
perous.”’ 

Cyrus is even called directly by name, so that there 
may not be the slightest doubt as to the upshot of the 
matter : 

‘“‘T am the Lord that saith of Cyrus: He is my 
shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure, even say- 
ing to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the tem- 
ple, thy foundation shall be laid again.” 

‘¢Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have strengthened, to subdue na- 
tions before him ; and the doors shall open before him, 
and the gates shall not be shut. I myself will go be- 
fore thee and make the rugged places plain; I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron; and I will give thee the treasures of 
darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I, the Lord, which call thee by name, 
am the God of Israel.” 

Here the prophet calls the Persian conqueror by the 
most honorable names, ‘‘Shepherd,” even ‘anointed 
of God,” and here must be considered the curious fact, 
that he nowhere speaks of a future Messiah of the 
house of David, but that he is always concerned sim- 
ply with God on the one hand, and with Israel and 
Jerusalem on the other. This seems to have met with 
lively opposition from his first hearers. They cannot 
bring themselves to find in a Gentile the executor of 
that, which according to general expectation the ideal 
Son of David should accomplish ; and thus Deutero- 
Isaiah in a very remarkable passage chides their ques- 
tionings and anxieties, which is tantamount to a criti- 
cism of the plan of God, who has decided upon this 
Persian king as his shepherd and as his anointed. And 
that leads us to a cardinal feature in Deutero-Isaiah,— 
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namely, the stress he lays on the omnipotence of God, 
and which the prophet never wearies of repeating in 
ever newer and loftier variations: 

‘‘Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills ina 
balance?” 

‘¢ Behold the nations before him are as a drop of a 
bucket and are counted as the small dust of a balance: 
behold he weigheth the isles as dust. And Lebanon 
is not sufficient for wood to burn, nor the beasts thereof 
sufficient for a burnt offering. All nations before him 
are as nothing: and they are counted to him less than 
nothing, and vanity.” 

‘‘Tt is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spread- 
eth them out like a tent to dwell in.” 

‘¢ Lift up your eyes to heaven. Who hath created 
this? He that bringeth out their host by number and 
calleth them all by names; for that he is strong in 
power, not one faileth.” 

This omnipotent God of Israel is the only God in 
Heaven and on earth, everlasting, eternal, the first 
and the last, and beside Him there isno God. Deutero- 
Isaiah lays special emphasis on this point. No one 
has held up to scorn more bitterly than he the idols of 
the heathen, and proved their emptiness and impo- 
tence: 

‘«The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold, and casteth 
thereon silver chains. He that is too impoverished 
for such an outlay chooseth a tree that will not rot ; 
and seeketh unto him a cunning workman to prepare 
a graven image, that shall not rock.” 

«¢ They helped every one his neighbour and every 
one said to his brother, Be of good courage. So 
the workman encouraged the goldsmith, and he that 
smootheth with the hammer him that smiteth the an- 
vil, saying of the soldering, It is good: and he fasten- 
eth it with nails, that it should not be moved.” 

«They lavish gold out of the bag, and weigh silver 
in the balance, and hire a goldsmith, and he maketh 
it a god: they fall down, yea, they worship it. They 
bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, and set 
him in his place and he standeth ; from his place shall 
he not remove: yea, one shall cry unto him, yet he 
cannot answer, nor save him out of his trouble.” 

And, again, in the principal passage: 

‘*Who hath formed a god, or molten a graven 
image that is profitable for nothing? Behold all his 
fellows shall be ashamed, for the workmen they are 
men. The smith with the tongs both worketh in the 
coals and fashioneth with hammers, and worketh it 


with the strength of his arms; he groweth hungry and 
his strength faileth: he drinketh no water and is faint. 
The carpenter stretcheth out his rule, he marketh it 
out with a line, he fitteth it with planes, and he mark- 
eth it out with the compass, and shapeth it after the 
figure of a man, according to the beauty of a man, to 
dwell in a house. He heweth him down cedars and 
taketh the holm-tree and the oak which he strengthen- 
eth for himself among the trees of the forest; he planteth 
a fir-tree and the rain doth nourish it, that it shall be 
for a man to burn. And he taketh thereof and warmeth 
himself; yea, he kindleth it and maketh bread; yea, 
he maketh a god and worshippeth it; he maketh it a 
graven image and falleth down thereto. He burneth 
part thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth 
flesh ; he roasteth roast and is satisfied ; yea, he warm- 
eth himself and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have felt the 
fire: And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even 
his graven image: he falleth down unto it and wor- 
shippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver 
me; for thou art my god. ... And none considereth 
in his heart, neither is there knowledge nor under- 
standing to say, I have burned part of it in the fire; 
yea, also I have baked bread upon the coals thereof ; 
I have roasted flesh and eaten it : and shall I make the 
residue thereof an abomination? shall I fall down to 
the stock of a tree?” 

And the exclusive divinity of this God of Israel is 
now proved by Deutero-Isaiah most characteristically 
from the prophecy: he is the only One who has pre- 
viously foretold the future : 

‘Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and his 
redeemer, the Lord of hosts. JI am the first and lam 
the last ; and beside me there is no God. Who is as 
I? Let him stand forth and say it and declare it, and 
set it opposite to me. And the things that are com- 
ing, and that shall come to pass, let them declare. 
Fear ye not, neither be afraid: have I not declared 
unto thee of old, and shewed it? ye even are my wit- 
nesses, whether there be a God, whether there be a 
rock beside me?” 

This God of prophecy, whose predictions never 
fail, had long foretold that Babylon must fall, and He, 
the Almighty, before whom the people are as nothing, 
He will now carry out His plan, through Cyrus, His 
shepherd and His anointed. The impending destruc- 
tion of the Babylonian tyrant, of his kingdom, and 
of his city, is described in the most vivid colors of 
hatred and scorn. And then shall take place the re- 
turn of Israel to the land of its fathers. God himself 
heads the procession and makes in the wildérness a 
safe way through shady trees and rippling fountains, 
that they may build at last the new Jerusalem, whose — 
splendor the prophet depicts in the most gorgeous 
colors. ae 
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‘For the mountains shall depart and the hills be 
removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee. O thou af- 
flicted, tossed with tempests, and not comforted, be- 
hold I will set thy stones in fair colors and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires. And I will make thy pin- 
nacles of rubies, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy border of precious stones. And all who build thee 
shall be taught of the Lord and great shall be the 
peace of thy children. In righteousness shalt thou be 
established; thou shalt be far from oppression for 
thou shalt not fear, and from terror for it shall not 
come near thee. If bands gather together against thee, 
it shall not be from me: and whosoever shall gather to- 
gether against thee shall fall because of thee.” ‘I will 
make thy officers peace, and thine exactors righteous: 
ness... and thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and 
thy gates Praise. The sun shall be no more thy light 
by day; neither for brightness shall the moon give 
light unto thee; but the Lord shall be unto thee an 
everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.... Thy 
people also shall be all righteous; they shall inherit 
the land forever, the branch of my planting, the work 
of my hands, that I may be glorified.” 

Brilliant as all this is, however, it is in a manner 
only a secondary achievement of Deutero-Isaiah. His 
special and fundamental conception is different, and 
infinitely more profound than this. He adopted the 
idea, first clearly conceived by the original Isaiah, of 
a world’s history, but widened it and deepened it by a 
combination with one of Jeremiah’s thoughts. Accord- 
ing to Jeremiah, all men and all nations are destined 
and called upon to turn to God and become His chil- 
dren. Deutero-Isaiah sees in this the final aim of the 
history of the world, towards which its entire develop- 
ment and guidance strives. ‘‘My house shall be called 
a house of prayer unto all nations.” 

Now, this gives to him an entirely new foundation 
for his contemplation of Israel. Israel alone knows 
and possesses the true God. Only through Israel can 
the other nations learn to know Him, and thus Israel 
becomes the servant and messenger of God, the laborer 
and herald of God to man. Israel is to mankind what 
the prophet is to Israel. God is the God of the whole 
earth, and Israel His prophet for the whole earth. 
Thus may we sum up most succinctly, the theology of 
Deutero-Isaiah. He says: 

«<But thou, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham, my friend ; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth, and 
called thee from the corners thereof, and said unto 
thee, Thou art my servant; I have chosen thee and 
not cast thee away; fear then not for I am with thee; 
be not dismayed, for I am thy God: I will strengthen 
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thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness. 
they that are incensed against thee shall be ashamed 
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and confounded: they that strive with thee shall be as 
nothing, and shall perish.... For I the Lord thy 
God will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear 
not; I will help thee. 
thou maggot Israel; I will help thee, saith the Lord, 
and thy redeemer, the Holy One of Israel.” 

«It is too light a thing that I should raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and restore the preserved of Israel: I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the ends of the 
earth ” 

‘Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, 
in whom my soul delighteth; I have put my spirit 
upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the Gen- 
tiles. ... A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench: he shall bring forth 
judgment in truth. He shall not quench, nor shall he 
bruise, till he have set judgment in the earth, and the 
isles shall wait for his law.” 

And here Deutero-Isaiah obtains a clue to the enig- 
matical history of Israel. All Israel’s sufferings have 
been borne in its vocation as servant of God. ‘* Who 
is blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my messenger 
that I send? who is blind as my trusted one, and deaf 
as the Lord’s servant?” 

But this also did God will and suffer. 
worthiness of the instrument does the splendor, the 
greatness of God disclose itself, who knows how to 
fulfil His plans in mysterious ways. Even in Israel 
those only become the servant of God who have re- 
turned to Jacob, who are of broken heart and contrite 
spirit ; and thus the tribulations of Israel serve the 
great universal plan, in that they educate Israel for its 
mission in the world, its everlasting, high vocation. 
Israel is the suffering servant of God, on whom the 
punishment falls, that the salvation of the world may 
come to pass, and through whose wounds all shall be 
saved. Israel’s forced sufferings were borne for its 
own and for the world’s salvation, that Israel, purified 
and refined through sorrows, might become a light to 
the Gentiles and a blessing to the whole world. 

A more magnificent theology of history, if I may 
be allowed the expression, than that of Deutero-Isaiah, 
has never been given. 

And yet this sublime mind cannot withdraw itself 
altogether from the influences of the time, and so Deu- 
tero-Isaiah falls short of the eminence of Jeremiah, 
and begins the declining line of prophecy. Jeremiah’s 
circumcision of the heart becomes in him the circum- 
cision of the flesh ; to him the sanctity of the new Je- 
rusalem mainly consists in that it shall not be inhabited 
by the uncircumcised and the impure; the converted 
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Gentiles he looks upon only as Jews of the second or- 
der. In that Israel had to suffer for the world, shall 
it in the concluding age of salvation rule over the 
world. Kings shall lie prostrate before this people 
and lick the dust from off their feet. All the nations 
shall bring their treasures and riches to Jerusalem. 
The people or kingdom which does not do homage to 
Israel shall perish; yea, all nations shall worship Is- 
rael, and do menial service for Israel, tend its flocks, 
and till its fields and vineyards, whilst Israel shall 
consume the riches of the nations, and be made a 
praise in the earth. Jeremiah could not have written 
such sentences. Here we remark that with Deutero- 
Isaiah we are no longer in Israel, but have reached 
Judaism. 

The deliverance of Israel so fervidly hoped for and 
foretold with such assurance by Deutero-Isaiah did in 
reality take place. With the lightning-like rapidity 
peculiar to him, Cyrus had also overthrown the king- 
dom of Babylon. On the 3d of November, 538, he made 
his triumphal entry into Babylon. The kingdom of 
Nebuchadnezzar ceased to exist. And within a year 
after the capture of Babylon the new ruler actually 
gave the exiles permission to return to Jerusalem. In 
the spring of 537 B. C. they began their journey, and 
with it begins a new chapter in the history of Israel 
and of prophecy. 


DICKENS IN AMERICA. 
BY F, M. HOLLAND. 


On THE last day of January, 1842, he wrote thus to 
his friends from Boston, where he had just arrived: 
‘¢T can give you no conception of my welcome here. 
There never was king or emperor upon the earth so 
cheered and followed by crowds, and entertained in 
public at splendid balls and dinners, and waited upon 
by public bodies and deputations of all kinds. Ihave 
had one from the far West—a journey of two thousand 
miles. If I go out in a carraige, the crowd surround 
it and escort me home;; if I go to the theatre the whole 
house (crowded to the door) rises as one man and the 
timbers ring again. You cannot imagine what it is. I 
have five great public dinners on hand at this mo- 
ment, and invitations from every town and village and 
city in the States. ... I have heard from the univer- 
sities, Congress, Senate, and bodies public and pri- 
vate; of every sort and kind. ‘It is no nonsense and 
no common feeling,’ wrote Dr. Channing to me yes- 
‘It is all heart. There never was, and never 
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terday. 
will be such a triumph. 

An invitation to a public dinner in New York was 
given by her merchants on account of his ‘labors in 
the cause of humanity”; and the Hartford draymen 
turned out in their blue frocks, because they had read 
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his novels and knew what right he had to say, as he 
did in 1860, ‘‘I have been the champion and friend of 
the workingman all through my career.” Webster 
declared that he had done more for the relief of the 
poor than all the British statesmen; and Channing 
called attention to what he had done ‘‘ to awaken sym- 
pathy with our race,” and especially ‘‘towards the de- 
pressed multitude,” disregarded elsewhere, but al- 
lowed a fair chance to develop and prosper in America. 
The novels he had already published, and especially 
the Old Curiosity Shop, Nicholas Nickleby, and Oliver 
Twist, are even more interesting on account of the 
vigor with which Dickens denounced oppression of 
children, than of the delight with which he pictured 
the innocent amusements of the masses. Enjoyment 
of Christmas, for instance, had been recommended by 
the Pickwick Papers, in a story about Gabriel Grub 
and the Goblins which was a foretaste of the Chrzstmas 
Carol. What did most to make Dickens popular in 
America was the pathos with which he had drawn a 
character whose name might have been given to the 
Old Curiosity Shop, if the publication of that story asa 
serial had not led to the selection of a title before 
many chapters were written. It was pre-eminently as 
the author of Little Nell that Dickens was welcomed 
to America. 

The first interruption of these pleasant relations 
was made by his protesting against the refusal of our 
nation to enable him and other British authors to de- 
rive any profit from the sale of their works in the 
United States. He had just ground for complaint. 
The refusal of international copyright has been de- 
fended by the plea, that America needed cheap books; 
but there was still greater need of her maintaining 
honesty. The cost of reprinting would not have been 
much increased, if the British author could have col- 
lected a royalty ; and popular works were already pub- 
lished so cheaply by English printers, as to prove that 
American copyrights would have induced these men 
to supply our people at very low prices. Dickens had 
a right to think that books which brought him honor 
in America, ought also to bring him money; but was 
it wise to say so at a complimentary dinner? Is that 
the best place for a gentleman to try to collect a debt 
of his host? Dickens was rightly said by Irving to be 
the guest of the nation ; and I fear that he abused the 
privilege. Great Britain wronged him in much the 
same way, by forcing him to let his novels be dram- 
atised and travestied without permission or compen- 
sation ; but all he had to say in complaint, I think, 
had been put into the mouth of Nicholas Nickleby. 
He might easily have disposed of the international 
copyright question where Mr. Pickwick is advised to 
write a book pitching into the Americans: and what- 
ever he said on this subject in print would have been 
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seen by those publishers who were most to blame. He 
preferred to make his complaints at dinner-parties, 
where he says ‘‘I felt as if I were twelve feet high, 
when I thrust it down their throats.’’ He was severely 
censured in anonymous letters as well as in the news- 
papers ; and when he came to New York, the dinner- 
committee, ‘‘ composed of the first gentlemen in Amer- 
ica,” he says, begged him to let the subject rest, though 
they all agreed with him. He refused to follow their 
advice ; a public meeting was held in opposition, by 
men who argued that international copyright would 
make it too difficult to expunge attacks on slavery; 
and the justice which he demanded was not granted 
until long after he had given up agitation. 

It was after this disappointment that he decided 
not to accept any more public dinners, and that he be- 
gan to complain of many discomforts. He could not 
go out without being followed by such crowds that he 
saw nothing else.. He was preached at when he went 
to church. His rooms were overrun by curious visi- 
tors; he was forced to give receptions where he an- 
swered questions and shook hands until he was tired 
out ; and a Philadelphia politician took advantage of 
a permission to introduce a few friends, and gave out 
such general invitations in the papers as brought to- 
gether crowds of citizens, before whom Dickens was 
shown off as coolly as if he had been a hippopotamus. 
To these trials, was soon added that of a long journey 
by stage and steamboat westward, among people 
whose habit of chewing tobacco was extremely annoy- 
ing. These troubles were certainly serious; but I 
suspect that Dickens would have been much more pa- 
tient, if he had felt sure of his copyrights. It is also 
probable, that his spirits had already been impaired 
by overwork. He had complained often of ill-health 
before leaving England; and he was obliged soon 
after his return to take more than two years for com- 
parative idleness. All these circumstances prevented 
his seeing America at her best. Indignation at slav- 
ery did much to make him say in his letters: ‘I don’t 
- like the country. I would not live here on any con- 
sideration. . . . I think it impossible for any English- 
man to live here and be happy.” It must be remem- 
bered, that Miss Martineau was more of an abolitionist 
than Dickens, and had done at least as good work for 
international copyright ; that she travelled much longer 
than he did in the United States; and that she came 
very near deciding to become an American. 

Dickens called his account of his travels American 
Notes for General Circulation ; but they ceased to cir- 
culate long ago. Martin Chuzzlewit is well worth read- 
ing, if only for such inimitably funny characters as 
Sarah Gamp, Pecksniff, and Tapley ; whose hopeful- 
ness and readiness to help others keep him always 
jolly, even in America. This country is not described 
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in his spirit, but decidedly in that of the exacting and 
irritable young Martin, whose selfishness has to be 
cured by severe sickness in the poverty-stricken 
swamp, where he had sought a home, and by the ad- 
ditional infliction of the detestable society of such 
swindlers and bores as constituted the population of a 
typical western city according to this novelist. And 
yet he tells us in the American Notes that he met 
gentlemen at St. Louis who were ‘‘the soul of kind- 
ness and good humor,” and adds, ‘‘I shall not easily 
forget, in junketings nearer home with friends of older 
date, my boon companions.” That, in his own words, 
he ‘‘ made them all stark, staring, raving mad across 
the water,” can easily be understood, if only on ac- 
count of his descriptions of American newspapers and 
journalists. 

Twenty-five years went by between the first and 
second visits of Dickens to America; and in this in- 
terval he published Domébey and Son, David Copper- 
field, Bleak House, Hard Times, Little Dorrit, A Tale 
of Two Cities, Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend, 
and many short stories. Some of these latter, for in- 
stance, the Cricket on the Hearth, gave extremely pop- 
ular pictures of his favorite scene, a happy home. 
The pathos of Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions secured a 
sale of two hundred and fifty thousand copies in the 
first week. No one can calculate what was done by 
the Christmas Carolin both England and America, for 
the observance of that festival of domestic happiness 
and neighborly charity which was condemned by the 
Puritans because it gave too much pleasure. 

America welcomed him, in November, 1867, as 
kindly as before, and more considerately. He acknowl- 
edged that there was great improvement, especially of 
the newspapers, and confessed he had changed for 
the better himself. His readings were so fascinating 
that crowds waited twelve hours in the streets, on 
winter nights, for a chance to buy good seats. No 
hall was large enough; and his profits amounted to 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars. He was claimed 
to be better known here than in England; and the 
Forum, for December, 1893, tells how the most pop- 
ular novel, even at this recent date, in America is 
found to be David Copperfield. This unrivalled suc- 
cess was due to indefatigable and systematic labor, 
but scarcely to any advantages of birth or education. 
He was particularly deficient in Latin and Greek, as 
was also the case with Irving, Howells, Lincoln, and 
Frederick Douglass. Perhaps they wrote all the better 
English for this. Schiller found that he lost skill in 
his own language, when he paid too much attention to 
foreign tongues. How little Dickens cared about an- 
cestry, may be judged from the frequency with which 
good people are said to have been illegitimate. It is 
a curious question, by the way, whether the original 
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intention was to make Quilp the father of the Mar- 
chioness. 

Better education might have made Dickens more 
instructive, but not more interesting. His ideals are 
too spontaneous and impulsive ; his favorites are some- 
times dissipated ; and he is too ready to couple dis- 
honesty with business habits. But these are trifles, 
compared with what he has done to help us do our 
daily duty cheerfully, and sympathise with all the un- 
fortunate and oppressed. Already we hear of a new 
religion, to consist mainly in a sympathy which shall 
make all mankind one happy family. Such a religion 
would be better than all the others; and it might re- 
ceive these novels among its sacred books. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


BY THOMAS J. M’CORMACK. 


Tue second volume of Funk & Wagnalls’s new Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English language, which completes one of the most 
extensive and useful lexicographical undertakings of the century 
comprises the letters from M to Z, together with the matter usually 
embraced in the appendixes of modern dictionaries, In the pres- 
ent case this appendix is very rich, and constitutes one of the most 
valuable features of the new dictionary. As it isan element which 
largely determines one’s choice of a dictionary, we may devotea 
few words to it. It consists (1) of a language-key which gives 
the pronunciation and accents of the letters of the principal an- 
cient and modern languages; (2) of a statement of principles 
and explanations of the new scientific alphabet which has been 
adopted by the American Philological Association and the Amer- 
ican Spelling Reform Association, and which has been used in 
giving the pronunciation of words in the Standard; (3) of a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of proper names of all kinds, with their 
pronunciations, and much definitive etymological, historical, and 
statistical information; (4) of a useful glossary of foreign words, 
phrases, etc., current in English literature, where we notice a new 
departure in the reception of German phrases and proverbs, and 
also in the idiomatic renderings which the editor has given of 
foreign adages; (5) of examples of faulty diction, a department 
which greatly enhances the usefulness and convenience of the 
work, and which has been edited with much discrimination and 
common sense; (6) of an exhaustive collated list of disputed 
spellings and pronunciations; and (7) of a list of abbreviations 
and contractions, arbitrary signs and symbols, used in the sciences, 
in commerce, in typography, together with a vocabulary of sym- 
bolic flowers and gems. 

We may be allowed to recall to the notice of our readers (for 
a fuller review see No. 345 of Zhe Open Court) the chief distin- 
guishing features of the Standard Dictionary, as the work is one 
which in practical convenience and cyclopedic scope is, for its 
limits, perhaps unexcelled. The Dictionary contains 2,318 pages, 
5,000 illustrations, 301,865 vocabulary terms, which is more than 
twice the number of terms in any single-volume dictionary, and 
75,000 more than in any other dictionary of the language. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the large number of words 
which it contains in excess of the other dictionaries has been ob- 
tained by admitting all neoterisms, slang, and dialectic words 
discoverable in literature of good standing and all obtainable 
technical and scientific terms, which latter are being invented 
nowadays with such startling rapidity that no dictionary can hope 
to keep pace with them. Two hundred and forty-seven editors 
and specialists, and five hundred readers for quotations were en- 
gaged upon the work, and its cost was nearly $1,000,000. In typo- 
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graphical execution and economical arrangemént it leaves nothing 
to be desired. The excellent plan has been adopted of giving the 
most common definition of a word first, placing its etymology and 
remoter meanings last. The sources of quotations are indicated, 
which is also a decided improvement on the old method. For the 
first time in dictionary making, it is claimed, an attempt has been 
made to reduce the compounding of words to a scientific system. 
The hyphen and dizresis in the middle of words have been done 
away with, and a much wished for simplicity and uniformity ob- 
tained on this head. Especially noteworthy are the colored pic- 
torial illustrations, the copy and plates of which were prepared by 
Tiffany of New York, Kurtz of New York, and Prang of Boston. 
To the latter also belongs that masterpiece of lithographic art found 
in Volume I., under Gem, and the plates of flags. Prang also pre- 
pared the color-plates of the spectrum. Synonyms and antonyms 
have received careful attention,—the work here, in fact, is excel- 
lent,—and it is also pleasing to note that some sort of a system 
has been observed in the elaboration of the definitions, based ona 
reasoned view of knowledge as an organic whole, so that we have a 
‘Standard " scheme of nature, a ‘‘Standard"’ scheme of the super- 
natnral, a ‘‘ Standard” scheme of science, a ‘‘ Standard” scheme 
of philosophy, etc., which, if artificial and ofttimes perilous, at 
least affords a good working basis for concise and harmonious pre- 
sentation. 

In a broad sense the Dictionary is essentially a people's book, 
and arranged almost entirely with practical ends in view. In 
cases of doubtful orthography, pronunciation, etc., the final deci- 
sions of the Dictionary have, it would seem, gone, with the popu- 
lar current, but in the more radical lexicographic movements of 
late times, where they affect the form of language as a whole, the 
editors have exercised a wise and laudable conservatism. There 
is no question but the Standard Dictionary is the most useful and 
practical word-book which the general student or reader could 
have. Price, single-volume edition, $12, $14, and $18 ; two-volume 
edition, $15, $17, and $22, according to binding. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co., New York.) 


NOTES. 


The Christian Unity Conference is now in session at Oak 
Island Beach, Long Island, N. Y. The idea of the Conference is 
to bring the various denominational divisions of Christianity in the 
United States closer together, and to effect some kind of organic 
Christian unity. Addresses will be made by the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, the Rev. Madison C, Peters, the Rev. Franklin Noble, 
the Rev. J. Winthrop Hegeman, the Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
and many others. Swami Vivekananda and Dr. Paul Carus will 
speak on the World's Religious Parliament Extension. The offi- 
cers of the Conference have chosen as their place of meeting one 
of the pleasantest resorts on the Atlantic Coast, and a large at- 
tendance may be expected, as also beneficent results. 
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NOT IRRELIGION, BUT TRUE RELIGION. 

‘‘T am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

A PAMPHLET lies before me entitled ‘‘ Religion and 
Sctence, the Reconciliation Mania of Dr. Paul Carus 
of Zhe Open Court Analysed and Refuted by Corvinus.” 
It is a reprint of a series of articles which appeared in 
the Freethought Magazine, published and ably edited 
by H. L. Green at Chicago, Illinois. Corvinus is a 
nom de plume which hides a man of obviously serious 
conviction and earnest intentions. The real name of 
the author of the pamphlet is unknown to me, and I 
have reason to believe that I never met him. Why 
he selected the pseudonym Corvinus, i. e. ravenlike, 
whether in honor of John Hunyady, the hero of Hun- 
gary and the collector of the famous library of manu- 
scripts which was destroyed by the Turks, or of some 
member of the Roman family of the Valerians, who 
distinguished themselves as generals and protectors 
of literature, remains a mystery tome. May be that 
my critic wrote under this name that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet Horace, who 


said: 
“Publicola atque 
Corvinus, patriis intermiscere petita 
Verbis foris malis—’’ 


Which for the present purpose we venture to trans- 
late ‘‘Publicola and Corvinus mixed up their Latin 
and Greek pretty badly.” 

Identifying the negativism of his peculiar free- 
thought with Science, and Religion with superstition, 
Corvinus denounces every attempt at reconciliation 
between Religion and Science, and condemns my ex- 
positions of a religion that would be in accord with 
Science as a ‘‘conglomeration of self-contradictory 
ideas,” which display ‘‘inconsistency” and ‘‘ambigu- 
ity.” He calls me a ‘‘freethinker in disguise,” and 
contrasts such passages in which I appear as ‘‘ virtually 
a freethinker” with others in which I maintain the ex- 
istence of God and the immortality of the soul. 

There are plenty of misrepresentations in Corvi- 
nus’s criticism, but they are apparently involuntary. 
It is true that I use many old words, such as Religion, 
God, soul, and immortality, in-a new sense, but I have 
always been careful to explain what I mean. Had I 
ever tried to dodge the truth, or leave people in doubt 
as to my opinions, there would be some justice in the 


accusations of Corvinus. The fact is that my defini- 
tions are more definite than those handed down to us 
by tradition. 

My method of conciliation consists in showing the 
dogmatic believer a way out of his narrowness. I 
undertake to instruct him in the meaning of his reli- 
gion, pointing out how he can decipher the symbols 
of his creed and transfigure them into exact truth. At 
the same time I give to the freethinker the key which 
will unlock the mysteries of traditional religion, and 
exhibit the significance of their peculiar forms, so full 
of beauty and comfort to the believer, and so grotesque 
to the uninitiated. 

That Corvinus judges rashly of the work which I 
do, is, in my opinion, simply due to the fact that he 
never felt the need of a reconciliation of religion with 
science, and science with religion. He knows neither 
the real character of the religious people of to-day, 
nor does he understand the historical import of reli- 
gion. He only knows the little circle of his own so- 
ciety, in which freethought prevails, and he has prob- 
ably never investigated the evolution of moral ideals, 
which, without religion, would never have been dis- 
seminated or enthusiastically received among the 
masses of mankind. Morality without religion, and of 
course we mean here religion in the highest sense of 
the word, would have simply been fear of the police 
and nothing more. 

I cannot enter here into a detailed exposition of all 
the misconceptions of which Corvinus is guilty; but I 
shall point out that he has misunderstood the most 
important side of my position. He sees the negations 
alone of my philosophy, which ally me so strongly 
with the freethinker party, but not its affirmations, 
and I would say, that if to be a freethinker means to 
be purely negative and to reject wholesale everything 
that has been established by the millennial evolution 
of religion, I am not a freethinker, but I am an ortho- 
dox among the orthodox; nay, an arch-orthodox, for 
while the old-fashioned orthodoxy claims to be a sys- 
tem of belief, the new orthodoxy which is implied in 
the Religion of Science claims to be based on a firmer 
foundation than mere belief. It is built upon evidence 
which can be refuséd only by those who are unable to 
comprehend the import of facts. 
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To Corvinus, all religions, and especially Chris- 
tianity, are errors and unmitigated nonsense, while I 
see in them the development of that most important 
side of man’s nature, which determines the character 
of his life. In my opinion, the very idea of ‘‘a system 
of pure ethics” is unscientific. Ethics is always the 
Every religion and 
every philosophy has its own ethics. Cut ethics loose 
from its basis, and it remains an arbitrary system of 
rules without either vazson d’étre or authority. The 
raison a@’étre of moral commandments is the most es- 
sential part of ethics; it is the root from which moral- 
ity springs, and whatever this razson d’étre be, it is 
the religion of the man who owns it. If there are men 
who have no other vrazson d@’étre for moral conduct than 
their own personal welfare, I would say that their re- 
ligion consists in the attainment of happiness. If they 
recognise no authority to which they bow save their 
own pleasure or displeasure, their God is Self. Now, 
it has been maintained by some freethinkers that the 
very nature of freethought consists in this unshackled 
freedom, and I would say that if their conception is 
truly legitimate freethought, Iam no freethinker, for 
I believe, nay, I know, that there is a power in this 
world which we have to recognise as the norm of 
truth and the standard of right conduct; and, indeed, 
there are conditions in which our personal happiness 
may seriously come into conflict with our duties. In 
this sense I uphold the idea of God as being a supreme 
authority for moral conduct, the presence of which in 
life can only be denied by men whose opposition to 
the false dogmatism of the traditional religions leads 
them to deny also their truth, which is the very es- 
sence and the cause of their continued existence. 

Religion, as it originates among the various na- 
tions of the world, is not the product of systematised 
investigation, but of race experience. It is natural 
that truths of great importance were, long before a 
scientific investigation could explain their nature, in- 
vented by instinct. Thus the Egyptians invented im- 
plements, the use of which is based upon laws utterly 
unintelligible in those days. In the same way moral 
truths were proclaimed by the prophets, who felt their 
significance without being able to explain them by a 
philosophical argumentation, and it is to the enormous 
practical importance of these truths that they owe 
their survival. 
appears at first sight foolish, but experience has taught 
that the men who insisted on this principle were right, 
and the belief in their divine mission became by and 
by established. The prophets of almost all nations 
were persecuted, but their doctrines survived, and led 
naturally enough to the foundation of institutions such 
as the synagogue of the Jews, the church of the Chris- 
tians, the sangha of the Buddhists. 
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To show justice and mercy to enemies 
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The religious conception which it is my life-work 
to uphold, is simple enough, yet I find that Corvinus 
has radically misunderstood its main significance, with- 
out which all my writing would indeed be a mere 
quibbling of words and an ambiguous display of old 
phrases, not in a new sense, but without any sense. 

One instance will be sufficient to point out the mis- 
conception of Corvinus. Corvinus declares that God 
is with me ‘‘only an idea,” implying that it is no real- 
ity. He says (p. 31): 

‘If God is being defined simply as abstract thought, an idea, 


as something existing only in imagination and not in reality, it is 
meaningless to say science is a revelation of God.” 


And he adds: 


‘Science is the achievement of man and nothing else.” 


In opposition to his statement I say that the idea 
of God is an abstract thought, but God himself is a 
reality. There is no abstract thought but it is in- 
vented to describe a reality.! If the term ‘‘God” did 
not describe an actual reality, it would be meaning- 
less to speak of Science asa revelation of God. I 
grant that Science is ‘‘the achievement of man,” but 
that is one side only of the truth. Far from being 
‘‘the achievement of man and nothing else,” Science is 
in its very essence superhuman. Man cannot invent 
mathematics ; he must discover its theorems. He 
cannot make the laws of nature; he must describe 
them. He cannot establish facts; he must investi- 
gate, and can only determine the truth. Nor can he 
set up a code of morals, but he must adapt himself to 
the eternal moral law which is the condition of human 
society and the factor that shapes the human of man. 

Here is the point where Corvinus radically differs 
from my position. He says, quoting a misunderstood 
passage from Haeckel : 

‘*Constantly to speak of the moral laws of nature proves 
blindness to the undeniable facts of human and natural history.’”’ 

Corvinus adds: 

‘All moral laws from their beginning in the dim past among 
our rude, savage-like predecessors up to the noblest conceptions 
of modern ethics, were conceived, proposed, and consequently 
established by man.”” 

Corvinus says that ‘‘necessity gave birth to these 
moral laws,” meaning probably by necessity ‘the 
needs of man.” I accept his reply, and would say 
that the needs of man indicate the presence of a 
higher necessity, viz., of that necessity which we trace 
in the harmony of natural laws and in the peculiarly 
complicated simplicity of mathematics. This higher 
necessity is the ultimate vazson d’étre of the moral law, 
and it is a. characteristic feature of that omnipotent 
presence which we can trace everywhere. Intrinsic 


1An apparent exception to this rule is the conception of the irrational in 
mathematics, The irrational is a symbol representing a function which can- 
not be executed. Root-extraction from —1 is as impossible as the squaring of 
the circle. ; 
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necessity means eternality, immutability, stern and 
inflexible authority—in a word, it means God. 

Corvinus confounds two things: moral injunctions, 
and the natural law of morality. Moral injunctions are 
proposed and established by man in his anxiety to 
adapt himself to the moral law, exactly as an architect 
may write down the rules for building bridges so that 
according to the material which he uses the law of 
gravitation should not be infringed upon. If the archi- 
tect’s rules are in conformity with the natural con- 
ditions such as scientists formulate in what is called 
laws of nature, he will be able to build boldly and yet 
securely. And if the laws of legislators are based upon 
a correct conception of the moral law of nature, the 
nations who adopt them will prosper and progress. 

It appears that, according to Corvinus, the moral 
law of nature is a nonentity, while the injunctions of 
law-givers are all that can be called a moral law. The 
fact is just the reverse. The moral law of nature is 
the eternal abiding reality, while the laws and injunc- 
tions of man are only its transitory and more or less 
imperfect expressions. The moral law of nature alone 
partakes of that feature which in all religions is at- 
tributed to God. It is eternal, it is omnipresent, it is 
irrefragable. Certainly the moral law is not a con- 
crete object, not an individual fact, not a personal 
being, but for that reason it is not a nonentity. It 
cannot be seen with the eye, or heard with the ear, or 
tasted with the tongue, or touched with the hands. It 
is one of those higher realities which can only be per- 
ceived by the mind. The senses are insufficient to 
encompass it, but any normal mind can grasp it. 

There was in the Middle Ages a philosophical 
party called the Nominalists, who denied the objective 
existence of ideas, declaring ideas to be mere names 
without any corresponding reality. Their adversa- 
ries, called the Realists, believed in the reality of ideas. 
And while the nominalistic philosophy was rejected, 
it began to flourish again and found its mightiest ex- 
pression in the transcendental idealism of the great 
sage of Kénigsberg. Spencer’s agnosticism is its most 
modern offshoot. In him Nominalism reached its final 
‘reductio ad absurdum. On this line of thought the 
whole universe has become intrinsically incomprehen- 
sible. 

Corvinus is apparently a nominalist. Ideas are to 
him mere ideas, i. e., subjective inventions without 
objective reality; and science, that most methodical 
system of ideas, is not a revelation of objective truth, 
but ‘‘the achievement of man and nothing else.” It 
is, accordingly, in the same predicament as the names 
of the nominalists, and he who studies science is like 
Hamlet in one of his erratic moods reading, as he 
says, ‘‘Words, words, words.’”’ Science would be 
mere words without any objective significance, 
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Now I will not quarrel with Corvinus about names. 
He has an inherited objection to the very word ‘‘ God.” 
I will not now apply the name God to that peculiar pres- 
ence of superhuman reality which the various sciences 
reveal to us in parts, but I insist on its being a reality; 
indeed, I maintain that it is the most real reality in 
the world. We may call it cosmic order, or law (Ge- 
setzmdsstgkeit), or necessity, or the eternal, or the im- 
mutable, or the omnipresent, the absolute, or the pro- 
totype of mind, or the standard of rationality, or the 
universal Logos, or the authority of conduct. But it 
exists, in undeniable objectivity. Wecannot mould it 
or shape it, but, on the contrary, we are the products 
of its handiwork. Every arithmetical formula, every 
law of nature, every truth, is a partial revelation of 
its character, and there is nothing in the infinite uni- 
verse but is swayed by its influence. It encompasses 
the motions of the infinitesimal atoms and of the 
grandest suns ; it is the logic of man’s reason and the 
nobility of man’s moral aspirations. 

It is true that I deny the existence of an individual 
God. In this sense I am an outspoken atheist. Never- 
theless, I declare most emphatically that God 7s a real- 
ity, and indeed, God is a super-individual reality. In 
Mr. Corvinus’s opinion this is a flat contradiction and 
he has no other explanation of it than by considering 
it as a tergiversation. He puts it down as a mania 
through which I try to reconcile the errors of the past 
with the truths of modern times. By truths of mod- 
ern times he understands negations of all and any posi- 
tive issues in religion, so that as soon as | attempt to 
formulate freethought in positive terms, which is tan- 
tamount to recognising the truth in our traditions, he 
decries me for pandering to popular superstitions. 

In my opinion freethought has been barren because 
of its negativism and it is left behind the times be- 
cause it has failed to come out with positive issues, 
and now that The Open Court Publishing Co. is pro- 
pounding a constructive freethought, its work is sus- 
pected, criticised, and rejected. In spite of the nega- 
tions of Corvinus, I insist that the reality of God is an 
undeniable fact, scientifically provable by unfailing 
evidence. It can be established so surely that Cor- 
vinus, as soon as he grasps the meaning of the idea, 


. would say that it is a truism. 


Philosophical materialism has so strongly affected 
our ideas that the average mind is incapable of be- 
lieving in immaterial realities. First, the immaterial 
realities of natural laws were represented as personal 
beings, then as metaphysical essences, and now since 
we know that metaphysicism is untenable their very 
existence is denied, and, being recognised as immate- 
rial, they are declared to be unreal. But the objective 
reality of form and the laws of form is exactly the truth 
which we must learn to appreciate. 
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That which the senses do not perceive, but is dis- 
cernible by the mind, is not non-existent but possesses 
a higher kind of existence. It constitutes the unity of 
the universe and the harmony of its order. Without 
it, the world would not be a cosmos but an incoherent 
chaos; nature would be matter in motion, without any 
regularity of mechanical adjustment and the system of 
thought-forms which constitutes the superiority of the 
human mind would never have developed. Without 
it, Science would be mere verbiage, Religion meaning- 
less, and ethics an impossibility. 

The new philosophy which I represent—call it 
Monism, or the new Positivism (for it differs from 
Comtean Positivism), or the philosophy of science, or 
the new Realism—insists on the reality of form, of re- 
lations, and the significance of ideas. The soul of 
man is not in his blood but in his mind. He is not a 
mere heap of atoms. Heconsists of ideas. His ex- 
istence is not purely material. It is also, and princi- 
pally, spiritual. We grant that there is no ego-soul. 
There is as little a metaphysical thing-in-itself of man 
as there is a thing-in-itself of a watch, or of a tree, or 
of a natural law. But nevertheless, just as much as 
that combination which makes of a spring, cogs and 
wheels, an instrument called a watch, is not a non- 
entity but a reality, in the same way man’s soul in 
spite of the non-existence of a metaphysical ego-soul 
is not a nonentity but a reality; and the mould into 
which we have been cast is that divinity of the world 
which was at the beginning and will remain for ever 
and aye. 

If there is anything that deserves the name of God- 
head, it is this peculiar supersensible Reality, the vari- 
ous aspects of which are revealed in glimpses that we 
receive in Religion, in Ethics, and in Science. For 
here alone the attributes of divinity are found, viz., 
omnipresence and universality, immutability and eter- 
nity, intrinsic necessity and irrefragibility. It is one 
and the same in all its various revelations, in ,mathe- 
matical theorems and in ethical injunctions. There is 
no wisdom, but it is a comprehension of 7¢s truth. 
There is no virtue, but it is a compliance with 7¢s dis- 
pensations. There is no genuine piety, but it is a de- 
votion to z¢s beauty and sovereignty. If there are 
gods of any kind, z¢ is the God of gods, and if the 
word supernatural has any sense, here is it applicable ; 
for here we have the conditions for all possible worlds, 
and it would remain such as it is, even if nature did not 
exist. The simplest formulas of arithmetic as much 
as the noblest moral laws, which constitute the superi- 
ority of love over hate and of compassion ‘over ferocity, 
hold good for this actual world of ours not less than for 
any possible world. 

Thus we learn that if God is not wise like a sage, 
he is infinitely more than wise; he is that which con- 
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stitutes the essence of all wisdom. God is not good 
like a well-meaning man; he is more than a philan- 
thropist. God is the measure of goodness and the 
moral law of life. 

When Corvinus speaks of God he means the God- 
conception of average Christianity. But we can assure 
him that the masses are not responsible for the religion 
which they espouse, while many leaders in the churches 
are far from believing in an individual God. They 
may not be clear as to the nature of God. They be- 
lieve in Him without comprehending his Being; but 
I maintain that upon the whole they have an aspiration 
toward a higher conception and that in the long run of 
the historical evolution of mankind they will more and 
more accept the idea of God as I conceive it now. 
They try to conceive the idea of God as a truly super- 
personal God, and at the same time think of him still 
as an individual being, a huge world-ego. But I ven- 
ture to say that this combination is self-contradictory. 
If such an individual God, a kind of world-ego, a dis- 
tinct and single being, existed, if this God were a be- 
ing who had been the creator of the-universe and is 
now its governor and supreme ruler, I would say that 
that superpersonal God whose revelation we find in 
science, and whose essence is that indescribable pres- 
ence of law and cosmic order, must be considered su- 
perior to him. 

Suppose we call an individual God, after the pre- 
cedent of the gnostics, ‘‘ Demiurge” or world-archi- 
tect and represent him, not as the prototype of all 
personality, but as an actual person like ourselves, only 
infinitely greater. Now, suppose that it was he who 
made the world as a watchmaker makes a watch, that 
he regulates it as we wind and set our watches, and 
that he owns and rules it, and keeps it in order. Must 
we not grant at once that the Demiurge, though in- 
finitely greater than man, would not be the supreme 
Reality ? He would have to obey those supernatural 
laws of nature which constitute their intrinsic neces- 
sity. He would not be the ultimate ground of moral- 
ity and truth. There is a higher authority above him. 
And this higher and highest authority is the God of 
the Religion of Science, who alone is worthy of the 
name of God. The God of the Religion of Science is 
still the God of the Demiurge. The Demiurge could 
have created the world only by complying with the 
eternal and unalterable laws of being to which he 
would be not less subject than all his creatures. 

Taking this ground, we say that the God of the 
Religion of Science alone is God, and not the Demi- 
urge in whom a great number of the Christians of to- 
day still believe. The Demiurge is a mythical figure, 
and belief in him is true paganism. Monotheism in 
this sense is only a polytheism which has reduced the 
number of its gods to one single god-being. The God 
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whom the Religion of Science proclaims is not 4 sin- 
gle God-Being, but it is the one, the sole, the self- 
consistent, universal sameness of divinity that is the 
all-pervading condition of any possible world as a 
cosmic universe. 

The God whom the Religion of Science proclaims 
is not a new God, but it is the old God proclaimed 
by every genuine prophet, among the Jews and also 
among the Gentiles, only purified of its paganism. 

The philosophy of science is not an absolutely new 
philosophy, but only a more distinct formulation of 
the principles which have long been practiced among 
scientists. In the same way, the Religion of Science 
is not a radically new religion, but a religious reform 
which, according to the needs of the time, matures 
the old religions and opens a vista into the future, in 
which the most radical freethought is reconciled with 
the most rigorous orthodoxy. And this is not done by 
artificial phrases or by tergiversation, but by fusing 
religion in the furnace of science, and by sifting our 
religious traditions in the sieve of critique. 

As the God of the Religion of Science is not a 
mere idea without reality, so the immortality of the 
soul is not purely imaginative but actual. Corvinus 
declares that 

‘It is perfectly immaterial to man as regards his own person, 
whether the truths and noble sentiments, which he cherished dur- 


ing his life, are still with mankind, after death or not, if he does 
not enjoy self-consciousness.”’ 


That the truth and noble sentiments which a man 
cherishes during his life should remain with mankind 
after his death is, in my humble opinion, whether or 
not his consciousness continues, not immaterial, but of 
the utmost importance. Corvinus says: 

. ‘It is preposterous to assume that the fruits of the practice 


of virtue will benefit him in the least if he ceases to live as a con- 
scious being.” , 


I make bold to say that there is no man, not even 
Corvinus himself, who would be so utterly indifferent 
about his sympathies concerning the fate of his chil- 
dren, of mankind in general, and above all of his as- 
pirations. It is a fact that men who do not believe in 
the immortality of their individual self gladly die that 
their ideals may live, and, verily, our ideals are the 
better part of our selves; they are our spiritual life. 
If they continue, we can truly say that we continue to 
live in them. 

* > * 

Corvinus has recognised that there is dross in re- 
ligion, and therefore, to him, religion is unmitigated 
superstition. Because like him I discard the dross he 
calls me a freethinker, but because I keep the gold he 
declares that I suffer from the reconciliation mania. 
Pi-C, 


a _ 
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THE RETURN FROM THE CAPTIVITY. 
BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL, 

Cyrus, the conqueror and new ruler of Babylon, at 
once gave to the Jewish exiles permission to return to 
their native land, and supported and helped them in 
every way. We have no reason to doubt the assertion 
that he provided the means for rebuilding the demol- 
ished temple from the funds of the Persian treasury, 
and that he ordered the sacred vessels of the ancient 
temple which had been plundered by the Chaldeans, 
so far as they still existed or were recognisable, to be 
returned to the homeward-bound Israelites. 

The question has been raised, why Cyrus should 
have exhibited such sympathy for the Jewish exiles 
and espoused so cordially their cause, and the reason 
of it had been sought in a certain supposed affinity 
between the Ahura-Mazda religion avowed by Cyrus 
and his Persians, and the God-belief of the Israelites. 
In point of fact a certain similarity may be traced be- 
tween the pure and profound Persian worship of light 
and the belief of the Jewish exiles in Babylon, whilst, 
on the other hand, to a Mazda-Yasnian, like Cyrus, 
the Babylonian cult must have appeared in the highest 
degree unsympathetic and ludicrous. 

But Cyrus was not a sentimental man, and religious 
fanaticism was as foreign to him as to his people. 
We have to recognise in the liberation of the Jews 
merely a political action, the reason of which is very 
apparent. Now that Babylon had been overthrown, 
there existed but one powerful state bordering on the 
kingdom of Persia, and that was the old land of the 
pyramids—Egypt, which just at this time was enjoy- 
ing a new lease of vigor under the long and prosperous 
reign of Amasis, and was taking an important part in 
politics. As early as the year 547 Egypt had joined a 
powerful coalition against the young and rising king- 
dom of Persia; long before, the Assyrians had fought 
against Egypt and temporarily subdued it, and like- 
wise Nebuchadnezzar had waged war with this coun- 
try. It lay in the logic of facts and circumstances, 
accordingly, that sooner or later hostilities between the 
two neighboring powers must break out; and there- 
fore it was the most natural thing in the world that 
such a clear-sighted and far-seeing man as Cyrus 
should prepare for it. The restoration of Jerusalem 
and of Judah, then, was a mere link in the chain of 
these preparations. Juda was the province border- 
ing on Egypt, and Jerusalem the natural basis of 
operations for a campaign directed against the valley 
of the Nile. We can, therefore, well understand that 
it appeared desirable to Cyrus to know that a people 
dwelt there who was bound to him by the most power- 
ful ties of gratitude, and on whose faithfulness and 
devotion he could confidently rely. 

If Cyrus laid stress on the religious element and 
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proved himself a worshipper of the God of the Jews, 
his attitude in this respect simply coincides with his 
maxims of government, as we may show by documen- 
tary evidence. A considerable number of inscriptions 
concerning Cyrus exist, which he as king of Babylon 
ordered to be made in the old Babylonian cuneiform 
character, and in these Cyrus appears as the most de- 
vout servant and sincere worshipper of the Babylonian 
gods. He returns thanks to Merodach and to Nebo 
for the protection accorded to him, and grants spe- 
cial privileges to their temples and priests. The 
conduct of Cyrus towards the Jewish exiles must be 
considered from this twofold point of view, which 
does not exclude the additional possibility that in their 
fervid expectation of the fall of the Babylonian tyrant, 
the Jews took an active part in the operations and 
both countenanced and aided Cyrus and his Persians 
in their enterprise against Babylon, for which the 
Persians showed themselves thankful. 

In the spring of the year 537 B. C. the Israelites 
began their homeward march. They numbered about 
50,000 souls and were evidently members of all the 
families of the house of Judah. They were under the 
leadership of the Persian commissary Sheshbazzar. 
The government and management of internal affairs 
was lodged in a council of twelve confidential advis- 
ors, among whom and occupying the highest offices 
were Zerubbabel, the grandson of King Jehoiachin, 
and Joshua, the grandson of Seraiah, the last priest 
of the temple of Jerusalem put to death under Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

It has often been supposed that the worldly-minded 
of the Jewish nation remained behind in Babylon in as- 
sured and comfortable positions, and had no desire to 
risk the dangers of the march, or the hardships of lay- 
ing out and newly settling a devastated country. But 
this view is totally false and in contradiction to well- 
established facts. We shall soon see that the ones 
who remained behind, in the end really led the work 
of reform, and victoriously carried out the rehabilita- 
tion and completion of the religious system against 
the will of those who returned in 537. 

Immediately on the arrival of the exiles the altar 
was erected on the sacred spot where once had stood 
the sacrificial altar of the temple of Solomon, and the 
autumn festival of the year 537 could therefore be cele- 
brated with a solemn oblation to the God of Israel. 
Unfortunately we have only meagre and incomplete 
details regarding the 370 years which intervene be- 
tween this event and the outbreak of the Maccabzan 
revolt; only isolated moments and events are at all 
well known to us, and these, although they throw a 
ray of light now and then into the dense obscurity of 
this period, yet ofttimes present more puzzles than 
they solve. 
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In 537 the cult was restored, but the most definite 
and indubitable evidence forces us to conclude that 
no attempt was made to rebuild the temple for 
seventeen years. On the other hand, highly momen- 
tous transformations must have taken place within 
the priesthood; for in the year 520 we suddenly find 
a high-priest of whom there is no premonitory trace 
in the Israel of the pre-exilic period, and of whom 
absolutely nothing is known either in Deuteronomy; 
or by Ezekiel. I regret that Iam unable to enter 
more minutely into this matter, for it is as important 
as it is interesting. It is to be observed that in the 
year 520 prophecy once more awoke. And here again 
a great historical crisis was its origin. Cambyses, the 
degenerate son and successor of the great Cyrus, had 
indeed subdued Egypt in 525, and thus inserted the 
keystone in the arch of the Persian empire; but he 
was very near destroying it by his cruelty and tyranny. 
In 522 the Magus Gaumata gave himself out to be 
the brother of Cambyses whom the latter had secretly 
put to death, and called upon the Persian people to 
rid themselves of this monster. Cambyses marched 
against him, but committed suicide in Hamath in 
Syria, leaving no son. The Magus ruled for nearly a 
year unmolested, till Darius, who was directly con- 
nected with the royal house through a branch line, 
claimed his rights as heir, and aided by the noblest 
families of Persia, put the Magus to death in the 
autumn of the year 521. That was the signal for up- 
risings throughout the whole of the empire. Excite- 
ment reigned everywhere. Two full years Darius had 
to struggle with difficulties of every kind, till at last 
he succeeded in restoring order and consolidating the 
kingdom of Persia, a consolidation which lasted more 
than two centuries. 

In this restless and seething period prophecy was 
again aroused. Suddenly Zerubbabel of the house of 
David appears as the Persian viceroy in Judea. It is 
possible that Darius did this to win over the sym- 
pathies of the Jews, and to assure himself of their 
help at a period when his sovereignty was gravely 
threatened. 

In the year 520 a bad harvest seems to have 
brought famine and hunger into the land; and at this 
crisis appeared an aged and venerable man, Haggai, 
who had seen with his own eyes the old temple and 
the old Jerusalem, and who must therefore have been 
in his seventies, with words of warning and exhorta- 
tion. The famine had been the punishment of God 
for that the people dwelt in ceiled houses, whilst His 
house lay waste. Undaunted and unconcerned should 
they go to work, for a grand future was in store for 
this new temple, and Zerubbabel himself should be 
their Messiah. Saith Haggai: 

“Yet now be strong, O Zerubbabel, be strong, O 
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Joshua, be strong all ye people, and work, for I am 
with you, saith the Lord of hosts... and my spirit 
remaineth among you... For thus saith the Lord of 
hosts: Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake 
the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry 
land. And I will shake all nations, and the valuable 
things of all nations shall come, and I will fill this 
house with glory. The silver is mine, and the gold 
is mine, and the latter glory of this house will be 
greater than the former, and in this place will I give 
peaces, 

And to Zerubbabel specially He saith: 

‘‘T will shake the heavens and the earth, and I 
will overthrow the throne of kingdoms, and I will de- 
stroy the strength of the kingdoms of the heathen; 
and I will overthrow the chariots and those that ride 
in them, and the horses and their riders shall come 
down, every one by the sword of his brother. In that 
day will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, and I 
will make thee as a signet: for I have chosen thee.” 

As we are told by Haggai, the cornerstone of the 
new temple was actually laid on the 24th of De- 
cember, 520. We can plainly see the influence and 
reflexion of the ideas of Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah in 
Haggai. Haggai has given us nothing of his own; 
yet in its simple and unpretentious style his little 
book has something peculiarly touching in it, and 
brings before us vividly and immediately the feelings 
and views of the time. 

Contemporaneously with Haggai appeared another 
prophet with the same views and with the same aims 
—Zechariah. His book has the same subject as that 
of Haggai: the rebuilding of the temple and the 
future Messianic kingdom of Zerubbabel. But in a 
literary point of view Zechariah is highly remarkable 
and unique. He has abandoned the old style of 
prophecy, which was that of the discourse or sermon, 
and depicts in its stead visions which he has seen, 
and which are explained to him by an angel. Zech- 
ariah clothes his ideas in mysteriously symbolical 
events, which is indubitable proof that prophecy has 
loosed itself from its natural soil and developed into a 
purely literary creation. It may be compared to a 
book-drama of to-day. In all these productions of art 
the emotional and passionate elements are wanting 
which are to be found in the older prophetic writings, 
and which Haggai himself still knew how to preserve. 
Just as religion since Deuteronomy had become a 
book-religion, so now prophecy became purely literary 
in form. The thought of a personal and direct in- 
fluence has totally disappeared. 

The altered relation of the prophet towards God 
is also noteworthy. Whilst the older prophets feel 
themselves to be completely one with God, who is 
ever present and living in them, God now grows more 
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and more transcendent; the direct personal inter- 
course of the prophet with God ceases; an angel steps 
in between, who communes with him as intermediary. 
Zechariah has at his disposal a rich and lively fantasy, 
and his book is highly interesting and in its kind ex- 
cellent; but it is nevertheless a clear witness of the 
growing deterioration of prophecy. 

Especially typical of the conceptions of the time 
is the first of his visions. A man stands among myrtle 
trees, to whom come four apocalyptical riders on four 
horses of different colors. These horseman have been 
sent to walk to and fro through the earth and bring 
news of what takes place. And they answer and say: 
‘“We have walked to and fro through the earth, and 
behold, all the earth sitteth still and is at rest.” Then 
the angel who explains the vision to the prophet ex- 
claims: ‘‘O Lord of hosts, how long wilt thou not 
have mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, 
against which thou hast had indignation these three- 
score and ten years ?”’ 

From the revolution, from the overthrow of all ex- 
isting circumstances, Israel expects the realisation of 
its hopes of the future, the destruction of the king- 
doms of this world and the foundation of the Kingdom 
of God. The events of the world were followed with 
anxious curiosity; whenever a storm gathered on the 
political horizon, men believed they saw in it the 
signs of the great future. Thus was this unrestful and 
critical period of the Persian empire a time of great 
exitement among the Jews, and was looked upon by 
them all in the same way. We learn from Zechariah 
the remarkable fact that the Jews who had remained 
behind in Babylon sent at this time a golden crown 
to Jerusalem to be worn by Zerubbabel as the future 
Messiah King. 
of an atmosphere heavy with storm, which we feel in 
the Book of Zechariah. 

But all hopes were in vain. 


It is the electrification, so to speak, 


Darius proved him- 
self equal to the situation; the Persian empire stood 
firmer than ever, and all remained as before. In the 
meanwhile the building of the temple made rapid pro- 
gress; the Satrap of the province, on the other side 
of the Euphrates, to which Judah belonged, named 
Tatnai, asked officially for orders. Darius expressly 
permitted the completion and also promised state-aid. 
The Satrap Tatnai took the matter up, and on the 
third day of March, 515, the new temple was com- 
pleted after four and a half years’ work. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
BY PROF. WILHELM WINKLER, 
On the ruddy cheek of a ripening apple a bril- 


liantly colored butterfly sits. It is a peacock butter- 
fly. Playfully it opens and shuts its gorgeous wings, 
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on which its bright dappled eyes glitter like jewels in 
the sunshine. 

Below, on the prickly nettle-bushes, along the 
rough stalks, black caterpillars are creeping, equipped 
with huge spines. On the branches of the garden 
hedge, polished angular pupe hang, with their heads 
downwards, scarcely exhibiting a symptom of life. 
The butterfly now rises, and in rapid zigzag, now soar- 
ing, now flying, it alights on a nettle-leaf, where it lays 
its eggs. 

Egg—caterpillar—pupa—butterfly! With marvel- 
lous instinct, the butterfly selects the spot and plant 
where its offspring, which it is never to see, can find 
the requisite conditions of life and development. The 
egg, so diminutive and insignificant, braves the rigor 
of the winter, and in the warm days of spring it gives 
life to the caterpillar. Like a tube constantly expand- 
ing, the caterpillar creeps along on its sixteen feet 
from one nettle to another, unmindful of the stinging 
hairs. Leaf after leaf falls under its sharp jaws. 

At last the caterpillar becomes a pupa or chrysa- 
lis, and from the pupa, as from a coffin, arises tha 
gorgeous daughter of the sun. 

Like a flower endowed with life, the butterfly soars 
from blossom to blossom, sipping only the nectar. 

Involuntarily we are reminded here of the words 
of the great Kénigsberg philosopher, Kant, who says: 

‘¢] make bold to say that the constitution of all 
the bodies in the heavens, the cause of their motions, 
in brief, the origin of the whole present structure of 
the universe, will be understood before the production 
of asingle caterpillar, of a single common weed shall 
be clearly and perfectly explained on mechanical 
grounds.’”?! 

Certainly, no other development in nature has fur- 
nished the reflecting mind of man with more material 
for portentous comparisons than the development of 
the butterfly. 


FABLES FROM THE NEW 4:SOP. 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


The Neighbors. 

SoMEWHERE in Argolis, near the sea, two men dwelt 
with their families, side by side, in cottages of much 
the same style and furnishing. After dwelling thus in 
amity for several years a day came when the two set 
forth as usual at dawn to provide for their families. 
‘I go north to fish,” said one. ‘‘And I,” said the 
other, ‘‘go south to trap game.” So each went his 
own way; but by nightfall their fate (thus far strangely 
even) divided altogether; for the fisher who went 
north found no fish, and lost his net, and stumbled 
aiid fell upon the rocks and hurt his leg so badly it 
was a full month before he went forth again. But the 
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other who went to set traps, set them so well that he 
caught much game, so weighty, that on the way home 
he stumbled and fell; but, far from injuring him, his 
fall caused a rock to move, and lo! beneath it a great 
carbuncle, which, taking home, in a month he sold. 
The neighbors are not neighbors now, because noth- 
ing estranges more than change of fortune. 


WHENCE? 
BY J. ARTHUR EDGERTON. 


I do not know. I seem a child at play 
Before the viewless mystery of life, 

And know not it is there: except at times 
There comes to me a sense unnamable; 

The veil seems just a little drawn; I see 

An awful glimpse that shakes my inmost soul. 
It may be but a-look, a word, a face, 

A strain of music, or a laugh, a song, 

And all the world goes fading into dream. 

I seem to feel all this has been before. 
There rises up a something in my soul, 

A something of unutterable age, 

As old as life, aye, and as old as death, 
That gazes through my eyes upon the world, 
And brings a sense of loneliness, a gleam 

Of fearful knowledge, then it fades away. 


It was more frequent in my early years, 

Before I clogged my soul with flesh and sin; 
But even yet it comes to me at times; 

And once—I know not what the cause—it came, 
And in the frenzy burst from out my lips 

The one involuntary cry, ‘‘I know”; 

And then it left me helpless as a child; 

The dream died from me; and I went my way 
Into the world of toil and commonplace. 
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GREATNESS AS A FINE ART. 
BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 

I ru1NK I can present a series of facts, which, taken 
together, indicate that it is possible, comparatively 
speaking, to make a Napoleon out of an idiot. This 
should be entirely too sensational as the title of an ar- 
ticle written for a serious periodical, and yet I do not 
know of any other collection of words which so clearly 
expresses what I have in mind. The only proof of 
my theory would be the actual construction of a very 
high type of man out of a very low one, and as I can- 
not do this in sight of the public, I am constrained to 
rely upon a narrative of facts which go far in my esti- 
mation to prove, not only the possibility, but also the 
likelihood of such an accomplishment. 

In order that I may be thoroughly understood, it 
will be necessary that I give a preliminary description 
of just what the brain and central nervous system of 
man includes. In doing this I will try to be as brief 
and clear as possible. The various senses, have, pri- 
marily, ‘‘end-organs,”’ as they are called, such as the 
retina of the eye, the taste-buds of the tongue, and an 
equally complicated apparatus in the ear. These ‘‘end- 
organs’’ receive and condense the impressions obtained 
from the outer world. Between these ‘‘end-organs”’ 
and the sense-centres in the cortex of the cerebrum, 
(which sense-centres have of late years been quite ac- 
curately localised, ) extend the various nerves of sense, 
such as the optic, auditory, olfactory nerve, etc. 

These nerves consist of an endless number of fibres 
contained within an enveloping sheath. Each fibre 
has what is known as an ‘‘axis-cylinder,’”—a central 
tube of microscopical dimensions, filled with still more 
microscopical cells. These cells are free to move 
within certain limits, and able to transfer impression 
the one to the other, in a way not entirely known to 
us, but much resembling in point of routine the con- 
duction of electricity along an iron wire. These in- 
going or afferent nervous fibres end each of them ina 
grey tissue-cell of the sense-centre. From this grey 
tissue-cell of the sense-centre other fibres extend 
to the cells of the motor centres, and from these 
motor-centre cells still a third set of nervous fibres 
(the efferent nerves) carry messages or orders to the 
muscles all over the body. The whole passage-way, 
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from the ‘‘end-organ”’ of one fibre of the optic nerve 
in the retina, to the ‘‘other end-organ”’ of the fibre of 
a nerve, supplying, we will say, a muscle in the thumb, 
is an open canal. Its long and narrow channel is 
filled with the cells above described, and widens at 
two places into what we may describe as a lake full of 
cells. These two lakes correspond to the sense-centre 
and the motor-centre cells in the brain. The human 
body is a system of wheels within wheels. Big cells 
have an endless number of little cells floating more or 
less freely within them, just as ‘‘big fleas have little 
fleas to bite them.”’ 

The color of the rose is focussed on the retina of 
the eye, and an impulse of its color and shape flows 
along from particle to particle in the ‘‘axis-cylinder” 
of some particular optic nerve, and is discharged into 
the small sea of particles in its particular sense-cell in 
the cortex. Here a process takes place which we do 
not understand, but which we call a ‘‘sensation of the 
rose,’’ and either in this sense-cell or in the motor cell 
with which it is connected, or in the fibre connecting 
the two cells, a ‘ought originates and an order is sent 
down the efferent nerve of action to the muscles of 
the thumb and hand, bidding them pluck the rose and 
hold it to the nose that we may smell it. 

That afferent and efferent nervous fibres differ only 
in their function of carrying messages in different di- 
rections is best illustrated by the fact that if a rat’s 
tail be cut off short at its junction with the body, and 
the pointed end denuded of skin and united by suture 
with the body, the former base will be the tip, which 
will curl up as soon as this appendage, called a tail, 
has healed in place. 

In the spinal cord itself there are what is known as 
reflex nervous centres, which have themselves the 
power of receiving impressions and changing them 
into muscular action without the necessity for mental 
thought. If we sit down on a pin, the sensation of 
pain is carried at once to the brain, but a centre in 
the spine first receives the impression and sends out 
a sharp command which lifts the body out of the chair 
simultaneously, if not before we are cognisant of pain 
in the pinprick. The action of this reflex centre in 
the spinal cord is as easy a one for us to understand, as 
it is for us to pull a rope or wire in one direction 
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knowing that there is an apparatus fitted to its other 
end so constructed as to pull another rope or wire in 
an opposite direction. 

But when that thing which we vaguely call thought 
or w7// is brought into the by-play, an element is in- 
troduced which is entirely without our comprehension 
of the correlation of mechanical or physical forces. 

As there are an enormous number of ‘‘rods and 
cones” in the retina of the eye, and an enormous 
number of fibres in the optic nerve, and an enormous 
number of sense and motor cells in the cortex of the 
cerebrum, it is quite reasonable to take it for granted 
(at least until a more accurate knowledge has shown 
the supposition to be a false one), that each particular 
impression of sight may employ one fixed fibre de- 
bouching into the same sense-cell in the cortex, each 
time that that particular sensation affects the brain. 
And that the particular motion or motions which that 
sensation produces may come from one particular mo- 
tor-cell centre connected by the same fibre with the 
same sense-centre which originally and always receives 
the same impressions. Physiological investigation 
gives considerable color to this partial explanation of 
thought. 

This subject is ‘naturally a difficult one to explain 
understandably, and I have done my best to make it 
as brief and as clear as possible. With this introduc- 
tion I think it will be in order to introduce my facts. 

It is evidently a function of the will in each indi- 
vidual to send out certain orders to the muscles, or to 
reach such mental conclusions as may be justified by 
the understanding. And it is a well-established fact 
that the concentration of this w7/7 upon any particular 
portion of the body can and does produce physiologi- 
cal and pathological changes there. The thin, tightly 
drawn lips of the ascetic are brought into this condi- 
tion of tenseness and constant contraction by his own 
will power. Duty and high thoughts banish all ideas 
of sensuality and pleasure from his mind, and his lips 
are but a reflex of the sternness of his purpose, and of 
the narrowness and straightness of his path. 

The truth of the Biblical query as to who can add 
a cubit to his stature by the thought of it, is open to 
serious question. There seems to be no good reason 
why a man by constantly stretching his body, and by 
keeping his thoughts all the time fixed on that pur- 
pose, may not in reality cause the very condition 
of affairs that he desires to come to pass. 

There is unquestionable authenticity in medical 
literature for the fact that heart disease is frequently 
and actually produced by a state of mind which not 
only dreads but anticipates such an occurrence. And 
the saying is well known that ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred, who die of the plague, never have it. 

Whatever cures may have been, or may be, effected 
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by ‘‘Christian Scientists” are undoubtedly produced 
by this undeniable dominion of the will over the tis- 
sues of the mind and body. There is also truth in 
phrenology and physiognomy. The truth is twofold, 
not only that certain conditions of head and face indi- 
cate the possession of certain mental qualities, but 
also that the will itself, by repeated blows of itself on 
certain parts of the body, can and does by the very 
act cause blood to tend to those parts, and so produce 
an entirely original and phenomenal development 
there. 

Scattered all over the tactile surfaces of the body, 
and particularly numerous and highly developed on 
the inner surfaces of the fingers and thumb are the 
‘‘end-organs” of the sense of touch, the so-called Pa- 
cinian corpuscles. These bulbs contain within them 
a nerve stem and a venous and arterial distribution. 
Post-mortems made on the congenitally blind, or upon 
those who have been blind for a considerable portion 
of their lives, have shown that these Pacinian corpus- 
cles are wonderfully developed in this afflicted class. 
Instead of their main nerve-stem an infinite number 
of delicate nervous tendrils are found branching off 
from this trunk—as fine a mesh as that of the floating 
sea-weed, with every fairy thread awake, and ready to 
grasp its food. j 

The explanation of this extreme state of develop- 
ment is simply this. The Mutual Aid Society of the 
Senses, whose principal business it is to provide the 
best possible crutch for a disabled sister—(any one of 
the five senses which may be lost) provides for the 
blind man an eye in his sense of touch, and the con- 
stant concentration of the blind man’s mind upon his 
finger-tips. And the very double duty which these 
organs are led to perform, has given rise to a much 
greater and more efficient sensitiveness on their part 
than they conserve in the average individual. 

The ‘‘end-organs”’ of hearing in the blind man 
show a like extraordinary condition of development. 
His ear for music is very much truer on general prin- 
And he 
hears much softer and finer sounds than cause any 
noticeable impression on our ears. The waves of 
sound which beat upon every wall and tree like bil- 
lows upon the shores of the sea, and are thrown back 
in sound echoes from these walls and trees, produce 
a distinct sensation upon the tympanum of the blind. 
man’s ear. He will tell you that he hears a tree ora 
wall as he approaches it. This is but another exam- 
ple of the development of tissue and function by ex- 
traordinary necessity for use. 

Laryngological examination of the throat of those 
who are congenitally deaf, and who grow up without 
using the voice articulately, invariably discloses a 
flabby and toneless condition of the vocal chords, 


ciples than is the case in the average man. 
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They hang down like a sagging rope, and are not 
tense and taut like the strings of a piano. But when 
such a child is placed in an institution for the oral 
education of the deaf, and is put through the course 
of instruction now so admirably pursued in such 
schools, these vocal chords, which originally lacked 
tonicity, are gradually developed and brought into a 
condition of practical usefulness for articulate speech. 
This is done by causing the little pupil to place one 
hand on the lips and the other on the throat of his in- 
structress, and so, at the same time, to feel the vibra- 
tions produced by the ‘‘a”’ sound, and notice the 
movements of tongue and lips to which it gives rise. 
After receiving these sensations of touch and sight for 
a longer or shorter period, he is persuaded to try and 
imitate them, and when, after repeated efforts, the 
sound which he makes is the same as the true sound 
of the ‘‘a,” some little reward is given to the child, in 
the shape of a flower, or toy, or piece of candy. 

This process of education is continued until the 
pupil has mastered all the vowel and consonant sounds 
and finally the word sounds, which they form when 
uttered together. Here, again, the concentration of 
the will upon undeveloped organs has by patience and 
in time developed them, and at the same time caused 
the deaf child to find a new ear in the shape of its eye 
and sense of touch. 

A gentleman connected with one of the largest in- 
stitutions for the education of the deaf in this country 
has recently corroborated over his own signature the 
report of an interview in which the statement was 
made that he could cure not only dumbness, but 
deafness, by hypnotism. As the hypnotic influence is 
usually believed to be carried to the motor centres in 
the brain through the auditory nerve, and as the audi- 
tory nerves of his pupils are congenitally defective, I 
do not understand what medium he employs to estab- 
lish the power of his own will in the motor centres of 
the child’s brain. 

This slight (?) difficulty obviated, however, there 


is no earthly reason why his will, working through 


these motor centres on the toneless vocal chords of 
the congenitally deaf child, should not stimulate them 
first into action and then into genuine and constant 
growth. The orally educated child learns this method 
of development by methods which I have already de- 
scribed, but which necessitate the employment of his 
own volition. If some means has been found by which 
a stronger volition than his own may beat upon his 
brain-centre, the education of such a child is by this 
very power of interference immeasurably simplified. 

All that will be necessary in passing is simply to 
refer to Herr Sandow and to the very admirable book 
which he has written, showing how the muscles of the 
body of man may be so educated and developed by 
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the scientific concentration of the intelligence and the 
will upon them, as to create a giant out of a weakling 
—other conditions, such as environment, type, food, 
etc., being satisfactory. 

This brings me finally to the consideration of man’s 
power over brain-tissues, and to the narration of a 
certain line of facts which show that it is easily possi- 
ble for an intelligent will to take hold of very poor 
brain-material, in the shape of exceedingly simple or 
coarse sense and motor cells, and educate them in 
time into very complex and very fine organs of recep- 
tion and performance. 

There is an institution at Elwyn, Pennsylvania, 
which affords a school and home for over a thousand 
‘‘castaways of the mind.” The idiots that enter this 
institution are, most of them, more deficient in moral 
sense than the dog, and far more poorly provided with 
physical senses than that intelligent animal. 

There are two classes of idiots admitted into this 
institution—the wervous and the apathetic. The former 
class are capable of immeasurable improvement, but 
the present methods of education are only able to par- 
tially improve the latter. It is considered ‘‘a good 
day’s work” if an apathetic idiot is turned into a man 
who can be relied upon to peel a certain quantity of 
potatoes skilfully every day, or to drive a herd of cows 
out to pasture at dawn, watch them during the day, 
and drive them back again at evening. 

The other class—the nervous idiots—may be quite 
as poorly equipped mentally as the apathetic when 
they enter the institution. The taste of salt may give 
them more pleasure than the taste of sugar. The 
smell of the onion produce a greater ecstasy of olfac- 
tion than the odor of the rose. They may gaze on the 
full brightness of the sun without winking. They may 
run their finger carelessly along the edge of a sharp 
knife and stare in amazement at the curious flow of 
blood which follows the act. The sharp severance of 
the flesh has given them no appreciable pain. 

These children are taken in hand and developed 
sense by sense. Repeated blows of sight are sent 
through the optic nerve, until the sight centre in the 
brain takes upon itself development. The same course 
is pursued with the sense of hearing and of smell. 
This kind of education requires infinite patience and 
a long, long time, but it bears rich fruit in the end. 
The sense cells in the brain, useless at first, and in- 
competent of intelligent performance, do actually grow 
in size and capacity, and ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
as the case may be, finally produce, at least an aver- 
age, if not a superior, member of society. 

I have read with great pleasure an article in the 
October issue of the Mew Science Review, by Professor 
Jordan, in which he takes very proper and scientific 
exception to the present methods of so-called educa- 
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tion, and shows that the tendency of the prevalent 
system is simply to stuff the child’s mental storehouse 
with facts which never blossom or ripen into practical 
expression. His epigram is that the effort of this 
method of education seems to be simply to produce 
impression, without an adequate expression. 

I think Dr. Jordan would secure a very much more 
lasting foundation for his just criticism of what is 
practically all wrong, if he were to say that there is 
not exough impression produced to give rise to the 
proper expression. The sense and motor centres of 
the brain, in order to give rise to intelligent and prac- 
tical action, need to have a habit formed, the habit of 
knowing that a certain sense-impression calls for just 
one particular kind of action. This rule is, of course, 
equally applicable to those processes which we call 
‘«memory” and ‘‘thought.” 


WHY BUDDHISM? 
BY C. PFOUNDES. 

Tue hold which Buddhism has upon the majority 
of Asiatics is deeply rooted in the inner life of its de- 
votees and appears prominently in the obsequies, me- 
morial services, and ancestral rites, which form an 
integral part of their monotonous existence. The 
arguments against Buddhism are so very easily applied 
to other competing forms of religion, that, as a rule, 
the propagandists of alien creeds are more successful 
in destructive criticism than in constructive work. 
Real converts are rarely met with, while perverts to 
materialism, scepticism, and irreligion are many—not 
quite the chicks the missionaries desire to hatch. 

During the present century very large sums have 
been expended annually in Asia, as well as elsewhere, 
in mission-work, and a great many more or less com- 
petent and enthusiastic men and women from Europe 
and America have devoted their lives to the work of 
proselytising. Others enter upon the work with less 
noble and more mercenary motives. Of late years 
much of the money and material hitherto devoted to 
the Pacific Islands, etc., has been diverted to Asia. 
Japan and other countries having a civilisation, reli- 
gion, and literature of their own, are receiving much 
attention, to the neglect of other lands where none of 
these good things exist. The needs of those ‘‘nearer 
home” have been ignored, whilst those afar off are 
courted and petted. 

Foreign missionaries in Asia, in Japan, for instance, 
are now very numerous, and representatives from 
nearly every civilised nation and of nearly all the nu- 
merous Christian sects are competing keenly for con- 
verts. The inducements held out to the young of both 
sexes are too attractive, the temptation is too strong, 
especially to the indigent classes, to be resisted. The 
opportunities for obtaining an education, which is in 
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itself a sure highroad to lucrative employment, attract 
the young Japanese, especially the scions of old feudal 
retainers, who still cling to the traditions of superior 
birth, and whose pride makes them unwilling to learn 
a trade or to keep a shop, and whose ambition is offi- 
cial employment, military or civil, as school-teachers, 
interpreters, or clerks. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if the mis- 
sion schools are crowded with pupils, and if more 
applicants than can be accommodated wait outside. 
Of the pupils, however, it is an admitted fact that but 
a tithe really become sincere converts, though many, 
for the time being, profess to believe. 

A constant weeding out of the less zealous and 
suspected pupils makes room for others; and those so 
turned adrift become the most active and bitter op- 
ponents of the introduction of the alien creed. Whilst 
there is but a very small percentage of families in the 
country who wholly ignore Buddhist rites, there are 
many individual members who have not been suffi- 
ciently instructed in Buddhism, or who have imbibed 
a dislike for the ancient faith, from having seen iso- 
lated cases of misconduct amongst the bonzes, or from 
having observed the activity and zeal, superior educa- 
tion, and purer life of the foreign missionaries asa 
body. It is not proposed to put forward here the 
arguments for and against Christianity; but a brief 
outline of the native attitude towards it, some of the 
native objections, may not, perhaps, be altogether out 
of place. 

As to the controversies amongst the Christians 
themselves,—to say nothing of anti-Christian argu- 
ments,—the natives refuse to accept the translations 
of the Old and New Testaments as correct, the origi- 
nals as authentic, or the Bible, in whole or in part, as 
divinely inspired. Enough is now universally taught 
and widely known of science, history, philosophy, and 
logic to preclude the blind acceptance of the Scrip- 
tures, which the natives know that the Jews themselves 
reject. 

The prophecies, it is said, are doubtful from the 
historical point of view and very suspicious of ** being 
wise after the event.”” The ethics are challenged, from 
the Buddhistic and Confucian standpoint, as well as 
from a modern point of view. 

As to the scheme of redemption, it is true that in 
both Japanese and Chinese Buddhism, the saving help 
of the Amido (Amitayus) and other Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas is invoked, but the dogma of each and 
every Christian sect does not appeal to the native 
mind as logical, reasonable, or at all necessary; it is 
even ridiculed by the educated. The blood and fire 
methods of the Salvation Army disgust the better 
class. Puritanism will never get a footing in the Far 
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is a ground in which it is not easy to plant the seed of 
weedy Calvinism, of the ‘‘dour’”’ Presbyterianism, or 
of the lurid and sombre Lutheranism. The sacrament 
of the mass, prayers for the dead, have their counter- 
parts and similitudes in Buddhism, but the Eucharist, 
the bread and wine, have no parallel. The aid of the 
bonze is not invoked in marriages, although he is 
usually invited to partake of the feasting, but the in- 
fant is taken to the temple and to the shrine of the 
tutelary deity of the family. 

The Christian priest has certainly some hold on the 
parishioners, especially in the old Catholic Church, 
from birth to death, and after; but the Buddhist bonze 
enters more closely into the home life, each family 
having a domestic altar, before which the bonze most 
acceptable to the family periodically officiates. 

In some sects the memorial tablets of deceased 
relatives are lodged in the temple, others retain them 
on the family altar. For some period after the decease 
of a member of the household services are held at the 
domestic altar, as well as at the temple and in the 
cemetery; each family having its own section, tombs, 
etc. Inthe case of cremation, the ashes are consigned 
to the receptacle under the tombstone, if'not conveyed 
to some more hallowed spot, celebrated shrine or tem- 
ple, for deposit there. 

In contrasting Buddhism with other competing 
creeds, the history of Buddhism in the East is com- 
pared with that of Christianity in the West, for exam- 
ple, in Spain, America, or Russia. Whilst some of 
the theories of the Western creed are stamped as ad- 
missible, it is claimed that all that is good therein may 
be found to a fuller extent in Buddhism, unfettered 
and unalloyed by much of what is objectionable in 
Christianity. 

The fact that Buddhism has grown up amongst the 
people and adapted itself to their needs and senti- 
ments, appealing to the emotional phases of their 
character, and that patriotism, loyalty, etc., form sa- 
lient features of it, is of itself evidence of the stability, 
in one or other of its numerous forms, of this creed. 
With all the imperfections that it may appear to pos- 
sess to the Occidental mind, Buddhism has been a 
great power for good throughout all Asia during more 
than twenty centuries. Art, literature, civilisation, 
skilled labor, agriculture, all have been advanced by 
the introduction of Buddhism; its advent being co- 
eval universally with peace, prosperity, and progress ; 
its decline having been followed in every country by 
the downfall of the people. 

Recently the Christian missionaries have been 
‘‘making a bid” for native popularity—a desperate 
struggle to arrest the decline dating from years gone 
by, when the old-time prohibitions were relaxed, after 
more than two centuries of hostility and persecution, 
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and meteor-like, a brilliant but transitory prospect 
opened up for the propagandists. The warlike spirit 
lately aroused is now loudly applauded, and the Japa- 
nese conquest of China encouraged. 
sionary people hope, and really expect, to benefit by 
the defeat of the Chinese government, that they are 
so ready to go out of their way, and instead of being 
men of peace, turn their coats inside out and assume 
the Jingo character! No one with a knowledge of 
China and of Japan can do otherwise than sympathise 
with the Japanese in their struggle and hope that they 
will be successful in giving the Pekin government and 
its Manchu hordes a much needed, even if severe, les- 
son ; so as to open up the vast territories of Eastern 
Asia to progress and civilisation. But the representa- 
tives of foreign missionary societies appear to be going 
somewhat out of their way, straying far from the legiti- 
mate path of their duty, in blatantly and persistently 
advocating an aggressive, warlike policy. Is the hope 
father to the thought, that there is in the near future 
a ‘‘good time” coming for missionaries in China, etc., 
as the result of a sanguinary conflict ? 

The attitude of the Buddhist theocracy, the sacer- 
dotal class, forms a strong contrast to all this. Whilst 
patriotic in no less a degree than their lay compatriots, 
they have been busily occupied in holding services in 
honor of those who have fallen on the field, in address- 
ing those going to the front, in organising local so- 
cieties to send to the men in the field extra comforts, 
reading matter, warm underclothing, etc.; in aiding 
the wives, children, old people, and others dependent 
upon the men under arms, and in providing for those 
deprived of their bread winner by death or disability. 

Whilst the Christian clergy expend much time and 
energy on polemics, in attacking not only Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, etc., but also in con- 
troversy amongst themselves; the Buddhist bonze of 
each sect attends to his own duties, and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, is on friendly terms with the bonzes of other 
sects, as well as with those of his own. 

It is all too true, and more the pity it is that it is so, 
that the converts (nominal) to Christianity are largely 
natives whose conduct is such that by the general 
opinion of foreign residents such converts are not the 
most desirable class to employ. The true Buddhist 
has ever in mind the fear of punishment hereafter for 
misdeeds, not to be hghtly atoned for. ‘‘ The naughty 
little boy who is always ready to say he ‘is sorry,’ if 
he is assured that this will obtain forgiveness,’’ has 
no counterpart in true Buddhism ; and the too easily 
purchased pardon of Christian mission teaching is 
viewed as a danger, from the ethical standpoint, by 
the educated and intelligent Asiatic. 

A religion that has no preventive power, no deter- 
rent influence to check wrong doing, becomes little 
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more than gross superstition ; and like a too complai- 
sant bankruptcy court, that facilitates the whitewash- 
ing of dishonest traders, leaving the victimised suffer- 
ers without redress, the hostile competitors of Bud- 
dhism offer too cheap and too easy a path to future 
bliss and pardon for all transgressions. The native 
creed offers something better, more logical, and sup- 
ported by higher ethical doctrine. 

The missionary who cleverly evades the weak points 
in the older sectarian Christian dogmas, and puts more 
prominently forward the ‘up to date” teaching of the 
more advanced liberal sects, gains a hearing; but he 
has to jettison nearly everything that the churches 
have fought for, which myriads have battled for, even 
unto death. Western civilisation and progress, the 
mechanical arts, medicine, chemistry, etc., are held 
up as the vesu/ts of the Western creed, the truth is 
concealed, ‘‘that it is in spite of, rather than in con- 
sequence of, religion”’ that the Occident is in advance 
of the Orient; and the true condition of the toiling 
masses of Europe, America, Australia, etc., is never 
hinted at, indeed, the pupils in the missionary semi- 
naries are usually kept ignorant even of the fact that 
Christianity is itself divided into numerous hostile 
sects, that revile each other with unmitigated animos- 
ity. 
The foreign missions undoubtedly benefit the na- 
tives of the countries where they are located. The 
money spent in building, maintenance, wages, etc., 
circulates large sums. Cheap and superior education 
(with certain limitations) is afforded, and not a few 
select pupils are subsidised. Decidedly the natives 
have the best of the bargain; they win on the toss, 
heads or tails. Now, if the subscribers could see the 
facts for themselves, and also examine the condition 
of their own locality, would they not find much nearer 
their own homes the opportunity of exercising their 
charity—the aged, the hopelessly downtrodden, the 
sick, the groan of the bread-winner, seeking for honest 
work in vain, whilst those dependent upon him are 
in dire need; the wail of the poor woman, with her 
little ones, the cry of the hungry and ragged in the 
cold! Do not such sounds reach the donors to for- 
eign missions ? 

Personal observation of the relative position of the 
missionary abroad and the worker at home (say the 
curate of an East End parish, of such a district as, un- 
fortunately, may be found in any large city in Europe, 
America, or the Colonies) enables a comparison to be 
drawn. 

The missionary, invariably well housed, and, with 
few exceptions, well paid, duties light, away from irk- 
some observation and criticism, and with ample leisure 
for study and recreation. Such conditions of life are 
infinitely superior to those of the poor curate, ill paid 
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and overworked, neither too well clothed nor too well 
fed, working amongst the lowest of his race, amidst 
constantly harrowing scenes, squalor, want, wretched- 
ness of the most abject kind, where indescribable filth 
accumulates, and sickness, contagions, and infections 
abound. The missionary and his family, sent out at 
great expense, maintained for years whilst gaining ex- 
perience and learning the vernacular, and finally, fre- 
quently just when he may begin to be useful, returning 
to his native land, and dropping into a ‘‘fat”’ living, a 
good income, and comfortable home, with congenial 
surroundings. The poor curate, too often an early vic- 
tim to the life led during his apprenticeship, as a worker 
in slums. And of the two which has been the most 
useful? Is it really not a matter for public considera- 
tion, this misdirection of means and work? 

And this @ propos of ** Why Buddhism?” Instead 
of trying to pull down, without any prospect of being 
able to put in its place a better structure, might we 
not do something more and better with Buddhism ? 
Instead of uprooting the old, and planting in its stead 
that which may run to weeds and be barren of good 
fruit, might we not cultivate the old well-rooted stock 
and engraft and develop good fruit therefrom? » 

The faults of modern popular Buddhism lie partly 
with the incumbents of the temples, their juniors and 
pupils, and partly with their lay-followers and sup- 
porters. 7 

Buddhism in Japan is now, as it has been for a 
score of years, entirely dependent upon the public: 
the families who call in the bonzes to officiate, and 
whose members attend the services in the temples. 
The bonze is now at the mercy of public opinion, and 
is, therefore, much more careful than of old not to 
commit any act to bring him into disrepute. A better 
system of recruiting, and better education of the youths 
who are to become bonzes is imperatively needed. 

Schools have long existed, and of late years prepa- 
ratory seminaries have been established in many dis- 
tricts, besides colleges at the head centres of the prin- 
cipal sects. But there is yet much to be desired. 

The sacerdotal class have yet to learn the much- 
needed lesson that ‘‘the congregations and temples 
do not exist for the benefit of the clergy,” hereditary 
or otherwise; but ‘‘that the temples and their incum- 
bents exist for the benefit and welfare of the people,” 
that the temples and their furniture, art treasures, 
curiosities, etc., are not the private property of the 
bonze, but public property of which he is merely the 
custodian. 

Whilst too. close alliance of all the priests of all the 
sects might become, in a certain sense, a danger in 
certain contingencies, yet more harmonious and con- 
certed action is desirable, and a good strong ‘‘ United 
Action Committee” is an urgent need, especially for _ 
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work in other countries. Certain of the sects and sub- 
sects desire to work independently and are adverse to 
co operation, which weakens all their good endeavors, 
and makes such competition as exists not of a healthy 
character. 

Instead of costly foreign missions, secular educa- 
tion might be left to the existing public schools, which 
are rapidly progressing in the quality of instruction 
and native teachers, and increasing in number. 

A central theological university is a want to be 
supplied in the future, and the sooner the better ; the 
existing sectarian colleges exhibiting a very narrow 
curriculum. Examination and a test limit, to be 
steadily raised year by year, should be enforced, and 
the ordinary secular subjects made compulsory. 

Whilst interference with the existing rites and cer- 
emonies, handed down from ancient times, is to be 
deprecated, yet a higher standard in preaching, in 
lectures, and in the general teaching of the laity is 
urgently needed. 

It must be understood that religion is something 
more than donations to temples, attendance at service, 
employing bonzes at home, giving to them money and 
clothes, or entertaining them. Not mere prostration 
before the altar and shrine, the repetition of invoca- 
cations, nor the ‘‘telling”’ of beads over and over, but 
something more than this is true religion, true Bud- 
dhism. ‘‘Ceasing to do evil, striving to do good, be- 
ing mindful of our fellow human beings, loving kind- 
ness to all creatures, remembering the four truths, 
observing the five great precepts, not to violate the 
prohibitions, to walk in the eightfold path,”—in these 
alone consists true Buddhism. 

And so we get our answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 
not some other creed?’”’ That answer is, because in 
Buddhism we find all that is needed for the founda- 
tion of a pure ethical religion that will be helpful and 
hopeful, making the world we live in brighter, and its 
people happier. We ourselves are better and more 
able to make the world and our fellow-beings happier 
for that we have been now once more born into it. 

All this lies in the name of Buddhism, which trans- 
lated means ‘‘enlightenment of the intellect,” ‘‘awak- 
ening of the conscience.” And hereby and herein is 
answered the question that heads this article, ‘‘ Why 
Buddhism?” 


FABLES FROM THE NEW AESOP. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


The Serving Spy. 

A CERTAIN rich man had a handsome estate, but 
wishing to take a journey into a far country, he did 
not care to let his estate to a stranger. So he be- 
thought him of a man and his wife, who though not 
possessing a fortune were yet well bred. Them he 
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entreated to come and dwell in his palace and care for 
his estate so long as he should be gone. 


The two agreed with alacrity, for they had lived in 
a mean way, and here they could have luxury without 
cost, and for return all they had to do was to see that 
no one entered upon the estate or despoiled it. 


‘One thing only I ask you to favor me with,” said 
the rich man. ‘‘I have a tried and faithful servant 
called Conscience, and him I desire you to retain in 
your service.” 

They agreed readily to this; but after the rich 
man had gotten away, the wife began to misuse his 
goods, to go away on visits, and to entertain guests 
who were careless and wasteful. The husband tried 
to control his wife, but could not. One day she came 
to him inarage. ‘‘That serving man, Conscience,”’ 
she said, ‘‘I observed writing down something daily, 
perhaps for the purpose of acquainting my lord of our 
doings. Iam going to circumvent him; I shall send 
him away.” 

‘««That you cannot do,” replied the husband, ‘his 
sort are not so easily gotten rid of.” 

‘‘ Well, at least,” continued the woman, ‘I shall 
watch carefully, and some time when he is asleep I 
shall come unawares, and take what he has written 
and destroy it.” 

‘«“That you cannot do,” said the husband, ‘for 
folk like him are not to be taken unawares, and they 
never sleep. I will tell you a better way, and, indeed, 
the only way to circumvent him.” 

And when his wife asked what that way might be, 
he answered: ‘‘Let us see to it that we do nothing 
that we should be ashamed our lord should know, — 
so when he returns from his journey we shall not be 
unwilling, but rather glad, that our servant may show 
him all that was written. 


The Puzzled Philosopher. 


A PHILOSOPHER dwelt in a house owned by Cleon. 
But one day Cleon came to the philosopher and said: 
‘‘Why have you not sent me the money for last 
month’s rent?” The philosopher said he knew of no 
reason except that he had no money, having gotten to 
the bottom of his purse. 

‘You will have to move out,” said Cleon, ‘to 
make room for a cordwainer I know, who wants this 
house and has money.” 

‘«Would you then,’’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ turn 
me out, when I am so comfortable here, having dwelt 
in this house thirty years ?” 

“«It is my comfort,” said Cleon, ‘‘and not yours, 
that I consider.” 

‘¢Then you prefer a cordwainer, I conclude, to a 
philosopher,” 
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‘«No,’’ said Cleon, ‘‘a landlord has no preference, 
except to prefer rent-money to no rent-money.” 

So the cordwainer moved into the philosopher’s 
house, and the philosopher went to live in the mean 
hovel of the cordwainer. 

But, once there, although contented enough, (be- 
cause he was a philosopher,) yet he could not avoid 
the obtrusive facts of the absence of all those things 
which in his former habitation had grown habitual to 
him. 

This was the first thing that puzzled him: How 
that which was not could be so obtrusive. ‘‘ What,” 
said he, ‘‘can be so entirely non-existent as a nega- 
tion? And yet here I am confronted with an obtrusive 
negation.” 

‘¢] miss,” said he again, ‘‘a chest of drawers, a 
table, a fire-place, and the scenery from the window 
where I used to sit. I wonder if it will be so after we 
are driven out from our bodies, because Death, the 
final, inexorable landlord, demands a rental we can- 
not pay.” 

In time, however, the philosopher gradually ceased 
being oppressed by the obtrusive memories, and grew 
accustomed to new associations. 

‘<I wonder,” said he, ‘‘if it will be so when we are 
immortals,—after death at first painful regrets for 
what we have lost, and in the end nothing of the old 
but faint memories and a new set of associations. I 
wonder always, and wonder most, if philosophy will 
ever be anything better than clever wondering about 
the wonderful.” 


CREEDS. 


BY PROF. E. EMERSON. 


Long years I've spent in study over creeds; 
Perplexed by questions deep beyond reply; 
Now tempted to affirm, now to deny; 

Sad, paralysing influence on good deeds. 


What joy to follow where calm nature leads! 
And roam in woods or fields which round us lie; 
To gather flowers, or behold the sky; 

And thence invoke that peace the spirit needs. 


All nature speaks to man with tranquil voice; 
He, too, her child, is nurtured on her breast ; 
She shows, full oft, for him a smiling face. 

But not alone for him, The fields rejoice, 
Birds sing, sun shines, vexed ocean sinks to rest, 
Bright stars roll on in the vast sea of space. 


NOTES. 


We remind our readers that Mr. C. Pfoundes, the author of 
the article ‘‘Why Buddhism ?” in the present number of Ze Open 
Court, is a native Englishman now residing in Japan, and a duly 
initiated member of several of the most prominent Buddhistic 
sects of that country. He has lectured both in the United States 
and Great Britain. 
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In mathematics we have recently received several brochures, 
—all of an abstruse character and not adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the average reader,—from Professor H. Schubert and 
Professor V. Schlegel, both of Germany. They refer to questions 
in the theory of numbers and the geometry of z-dimensional 
space. 


The attention of teachers, educationists, and school-trustees, 
as also of the public at large, should be called to a little circular 
letter, Are Our Schools in Danger ? by Mr. Edwin Ginn, the head 
of the well-known school-book house of Boston. Mr. Ginn com- 
ments severely on the methods employed by the American Book 
Company to crush out free competition in the school-book trade, 
and adverts to the grave social and political dangers which are 
involved in the practices of the Company, for instance their offer 
of their own books free in exchange for those of other publishers 
already in use in the schools. Mr. Ginn’s pamphlet deserves con- 
sideration from all who would exclude politics from our educa- 
tional system. 


The first number of anew quarterly, Zhe American Historical 
Review, to appear October first, is announced by Macmillan & Co. 
The Board of Editors includes George B. Adams, Professor of 
History, Yale University; Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
History, Harvard University; Harry P. Judson, Professor of Po- 
litical Science, University of Chicago; John Bach McMaster, 
Professor of American History, University of Pennsylvania; 
William M. Sloane, Professor of History and Political Science, 
Princeton, and H. Morse Stephens, Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History, Cornell University, and is represented by Professor 
J. F. Jameson, Providence, R. I., Managing Editor. The Review 
is to be made the vehicle of matter interesting and valuable to in- 
telligent and educated people who are not specialists; but is par- 
ticularly designed to aid those engaged in the study or teaching of 
history to reach the most recent literature of their subject and to 
place before other historical scholars the results of their own in- 
vestigation. 
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EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL. 

LET us now try to picture to ourselves the feelings 
with which the Jewish people contemplated this new 
temple of their God. Elated they were not, they could 
not be. On the contrary they must have felt deeply 
depressed, knowing themselves in a certain measure 
to be disappointed in all their hopes. The worst of 
all was not that this new temple in no way rivalled the 
magnificence and splendor of the old temple of Solo- 
A still heavier sorrow weighed down their 
hearts. God had broken his word, had not fulfilled 
his promises, had abandoned his people. What had 
not the prophets foretold, as destined to happen after 
the Babylonian captivity? What brilliant images had 
they not drawn of the future Israel and the new Jeru- 
salem? Deutero-Isaiah especially had forced these 
hopes to the topmost pitch, and a reaction could not 
fail to take place,—a reaction of the saddest and most 
painful kind. When the reality was compared with 
the gorgeous predictions of the prophets, the effect 
must have been overpowering. 

Where had any alteration taken place? Nowhere. 
The Persians had taken the place of the Babylonians, 
but the Gentile power remained as firm as ever. Re- 
turned to the old land of their fathers, they had to 
struggle hard for existence ; the conditions of life were 
extremely meagre ; only a very small part of Jerusalem 
had been rebuilt, a wretched, unfortified country-town 
with an indigent population, not even the shadow of 
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-what it once had been, which in the fantasy of this 


posthumous generation assumed ever more brilliant 
colors. And this God who had not kept his prom- 
ise, who had in no way shown his power, demanded 
yet more at their hands. He called for a costly cultus 
and ritual, and a mode of life governed by the harshest 
laws. Was it not then better to become even as the 
Gentiles, whose power flourished unabated and who 
enjoyed unbounded happiness? Thus must disappoint- 
ment and bitterness have filled the hearts of the Jews, 
and showed itself in indifference or even in enmity 
against this deceitful, powerless Deity. And that these 
moods gradually did gain possession of the majority of 
the people in Jerusalem and Juda, and that particu- 
larly the leading men and priests were dominated by 


them, we have classic proof in a book of prophecy 
written fifty years after Zechariah, and known to us 
as Malachi. Malachi describes to us most faithfully 
the temper of the Jews who had strayed from God, 
and who sought through careless indifference or frivo- 
lous mockery to disregard the misery of their time. 

‘«Ye have wearied the Lord with your words. Yet 
ye say, Wherein have we wearied him? In that ye 
say, Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight of 
the Lord and he delighteth in them; else, where is 
the God of judgment? . . . Your words have been stout 
against me, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, Wherein have 
we spoken against thee? Ye have said, It is vain to 
serve God: and what profit is it that we have kept his 
charge, and that we have walked mournfully before 
the Lord Zebaoth? And now must we call the proud 
happy ; yea, they that work wickedness are built up; 
yea, they tempt God and are delivered.”’ 

And how in such moods religious duties were per- 
formed, Malachi relates most drastically : 

‘“‘A son honoureth his father, and a servant his 
master: but if I be a father where is my honour? and 
if I be a master, where is my fear? saith the Lord Ze- 
baoth unto you, O priests, that despise my name. And 
ye say, Wherein have we despised thy name? Ye offer 
polluted bread upon mine altar... thinking, The ta- 
ble of the Lord is contemptible. And when ye offer 
the blind for sacrifice it is no evil, and when ye offer 
Present it now unto 
thy governor; will he be pleased with thee? or show 
thee favour? ... Ye have brought the blind, the lame, 
and the sick: thus ye bring the offering : should I ac- 
cept this of your hand? saith the Lord. Cursed be 
the deceiver which hath in his flock a male beast that 
he has vowed, but sacrificeth unto the Lord a blem- 
ished thing ; for I am a great King, saith the Lord Ze- 
baoth, and my name is honoured among the nations.”’ 


the lame and sick, it is no evil. 


On the other hand, Malachi lays great stress upon 
the judgment, which is sure to come, and which will 
show that devotion and fear of God are not empty 
dreams. But first, God must cause a purifying and 
refining of his people to take place, and will send Eli- 
jah, the prophet, for this purpose, prior to the coming 
of the great and dreadful day. 

We cast here a glance into an exceedingly momen- 
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tous crisis. Should such moods gain full sway, should 
they succeed in laying hold of all the people, then 
there was an end of Judah and of religion. But Ma- 
lachi speaks of men who fear the Lord, who are in- 
scribed in God’s remembrance-book, of a party, who 
in opposition to those moods and strivings clung all 
the more closely to the despised and rejected religion. 
These did not deny the events and causes on which 
this indifference and scepticism were based, but drew 
from them quite different conclusions. 

‘«The proud and they that work wickedness,” as 
Malachi terms them, sought to lay the blame of the 
non-fulfilment of the hoped for prophecies on God, 
who either could not or would not perform them ; the 
devout lay the blame on themselves. They did not 
ask what it was incumbent on God to do, but what 
they should and could have done. It was foolishness 
and sin to doubt God’s omnipotence. If he had not 
performed his promise, he had been unable to do so on 
Israel’s own account, the nation itself was not yet fully 
worthy of its great future. Therefore, they must strive 
to repair their shortcoming by redoubled piety. This 
is the legalism and the ‘‘salvation by works” of the 
later Judaism. 

We shall never rightly understand, nor rightly 
value this tendency, until we thoroughly comprehend 
That origin was the Messianic hope. Is- 
rael lives entirely in the future, entirely in hope, and 
is determined to leave nothing undone to hasten that 
future ; it will, so to speak, wrest it from God, compel 
him to perform his promises, by sweeping away the 
only impediment to their fulfilment. 

But this little band of devout men in Jerusalem 
could not have-brought about of themselves the triumph 
of their intentions ; help was necessary from outside. 
That help was granted, and from Babylon. The Jews 
who had remained in Babylon had outstripped those 
who had returned to Jerusalem. 


its origin. 


An entire school of 
men had been established there, who worked out the 
ideas of Ezekiel, and drew the last conclusions of Deu- 
teronomy. The work of this school had found its lit- 
erary embodiment in the juridical parts of the first 
books of the Pentateuch, usually known as the funda- 
mental writing, or priestly code, to which, for ex- 
ample, the whole of the third book of Moses, Leviti- 
cus, belongs. This is the legislation, which is usually 
regarded as the specific work of Moses, and which 
naturally comes first to mind when we speak of Mo- 
saism. 

This book was written in Babylon about 500 B.C., 
and was regarded there as important and sacred. 
The hour was soon to come in which it should ac- 
The Jews of Babylon 
were thoroughly acquainted with the events that hap- 
pened in Judea; and thus the extremely serious turn 


complish its mighty mission. 
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that matters were taking there could not remain con- 
cealed from them. ‘They determined on taking an ac- 
Ezra, a near relative of the high-priest’s 
family in Jerusalem, and sprung from the same tribe, 
placed himself at the head of the undertaking. He 
obtained from the Persian king, Artaxerxes (Long- 
hand), a decree giving him full power to reform mat- 
ters in Judah and Jerusalem, ‘‘according to the book 
of the law of God, which was in his hand ” (that is, 
the so-called priestly code). 

On the r2th of April, 458, the Jews left Babylon 
and arrived in Jerusalem on the first day of August. 
They numbered about 1700 men; the figure of the 
women and children is not given. 


tive part. 


Ezra found matters 
in Jerusalem to be far worse and more comfortless 
than he had feared. Nevertheless, he began his work 
of reformation, but had to quit the field owing to the 
violent and bitter resistance which he met with, till 
thirteen years later a man after his own heart, Nehe- 
miah, a Babylonian Jew who had attained the position 
of favorite and cup-bearer to King Artaxerxes, begged 
for the post of Persian governor of Judea, which had 
become vacant. And now the strong arm of the law 
was placed at the disposal of the work of reform, and 
both Ezra and Nehemiah took up with vigor and zeal 
the neglected task. In October, 444, a great gather- 
ing of the people was held. Here the nation bound 
itself by oath to Ezra’s book of the law, as it had done 
177 years previously under Josiah to Deuteronomy. 
Still many a hard and bitter struggle was to be fought, 
but Ezra and Nehemiah carried their cause through, 
and broke down all opposition. Those who could not 
adapt themselves to the new condition of affairs, left 
the country to escape elsewhere the compulsion of the 
law. 

These events are of immeasurable importance and 
of the greatest interest. Through them Judaism was 
definitively established ; Ezra and Nehemiah are its 
founders. 

It is not to be denied, much less concealed, that 
this Judaism of Ezra and Nehemiah displays few en- 
gaging traits. If soon after its establishment we no- 
tice that the Jew is everywhere an object of hatred and 
distrust, the fact is owing to the distinctive stamp of 
his religion. When the Jew cut himself off brusquely 
and contemptuously from all non-Jews, when all men 
who did not belong to his religious community were 
for him but heathens, unclean persons with whom he 
could not eat, or even come in contact, without thereby 
becoming himself unclean, when he appeared before 
them with the pretension of alone being the good man, 
the beloved of God, whilst all others had only anger 
and destruction to expect at God’s hand, and when he 
thirsted for this as the final object of his most fervent 
wishes and his devoutest hopes, it is not to be won- 
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dered that he did not reap love, but that the heathens 
Here, 
too, we will recall to mind the picture which Deutero- 


retorted with direst hatred and detestation. 


Isaiah drew of Israel, where, as the servant of God, it 
is despised and contemned for the welfare of the earth. 
That the development of Judaism took this special 
direction was a necessity of the history of religion. 

For the heaviest struggle of Judaism still awaited 
it; the struggle against Hellenism. One hundred and 
twenty-five years after Ezra, Alexander the Great de- 
stroyed the Persian empire and made the Greeks the 
sovereign people of the Eastern world. Through this 
a profound transformation was begun, which spread 
with startling rapidity and irresistible might, and led 
finally to the denationalising of the East. That which 
the Assyrians had undertaken by brute force, the Hel- 
lenes surmounted by the superior power of mind and 
culture. Greece destroyed the nationalities of the 
East by amalgamating them with itself and conquer- 
ing them inwardly. Only one Eastern nation with- 
stood the process of dissolution, yea, more, absorbed 
into itself the good of Hellenism, and thus enriched 
and strengthened its own existence; and that was the 
Jewish. If it were able to do this, it was because Ezra 
and Nehemiah had rendered it hard as steel and strong 
as iron. In this impenetrable armor it. was insured 
against all attacks, and thus saved religion against 
Hellenism. And therefore it behooves us to bless the 
prickly rind, to which alone we owe it, that the noble 
core remained preserved. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


PART I. 


I HAvE been a great traveller, not only about this 
little planet of ours, where I have seen strange places, 
but in various directions within and without the solar 
system. Travel of the ordinary sort has a tendency to 
broaden the mind. That all admit ; how much broader 
then must his mind be who has journeyed through 
space and seen, as I have, the great processes of na- 
ture developing under other conditions and circum- 
stances radically different from those prevalent here. 

First and last, a great deal of nonsense has been 
talked and written and printed about Nature, as if any 
one had the qualifications to treat that great subject 
properly who had not tested facts, witnessed opera- 
tions, and investigated processes. 

A friend of mine, who is really very well read, and 
who is the author of an admirable treatise on aspara- 
gus-beds, undertook to write a work on Rome. He 
called his book: Rome, Her History, Palaces, Ruins, 
and Ecclesiastical System. 
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He lives in Schenectady. Happening to meet him 
soon after I had finished reading his book, I asked 
him where he stopped when he was visiting Rome. 

««Stopped ?” said he, ‘‘I never stopped anywhere. 
I never have been in Rome.” 

It turned out that he had written his book in Sche- 
nectady. Think of that,—written all about the pal- 
aces, ruins, and ecclesiastical system of Rome in 
Schenectady, without stopping at all in Rome. 

I did want awfully to tell him where it was he ought 
to have stopped, which was before he began; but 
civility, that bane of veracity and boon to peace, pre- 
vented me. 

Recently another friend, —a clergyman, —delivered 
a lecture in aid of the cushion fund of his church, his 
subject being: ‘‘Are the Stars Inhabited?” He sent 
me a complimentary ticket to the lecture, so I went io 
hear it. My friend isa fine speaker, and his discourse 
was not lacking in sprightliness. He had a great deal 
to say about the power and wisdom of the Almighty; 
but he certainly told us no new facts, and his ideas of 
the limitations of the Almighty’s power and the nature 
of his wisdom were utterly vague and mostly errone- 
ous. As a clergyman, of course, he ought to have 
known something about these things, but it appeared 
he didn’t. He could not even answer his own ques- 
tion. 

Now, as it happens, there are a great many ques- 
tions which a minister of the Gospel cannot answer 
that are easy enough for a traveller. 

Are the stars inhabited? No, they are not; the 
stars are not inhabited, unless by beings capable of 
inhabiting a dynamo. That is what the stars are,— 
dynamos,—dynamos of electricity, light, heat, actin- 
ity, all forms of energy; in one word, they are dyna- 
That is what our sun is, and the 
stars are similar. Don’t take my word for it,—I’ll 
want your faith for my word further on,—ask the spec- 
troscope. 

As to that word ‘‘inhabited”; do you fully realise 
its significance? The inhabited locality must be a 
‘habitat,’ must it not, a place fitted for an inhabi- 
tant? It was not so many years ago that you would 
have been smiled to scorn to have called a drop of 
water ‘‘inhabited,” and yet the microscope proves 
that it is. : 

‘*But,” you say, perhaps, ‘‘an inhabitant,—at 
least, as applied to this and other worlds,—means for 
the purposes of our inquiry rational beings like, or at 
least not unlike, ourselves.” 

Let us call it that. And assuming that the word 
‘‘ijnhabitant” is practically equivalent to human be- 
ing, note the circumstances of our own solar system. 
We have seen that the sun is incapable of sustaining 
the kind of life we know as human. Salamanders 
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might perhaps live there, if there were salamanders ; 
but not men. 

Yet we have an inhabited earth. Between us and 
our dynamo there are two planets; of Mercury we 
know little, and that little unfavorable; but Venus 
would need only a trifling change of density in its 
atmosphere to fit it for the residence of intelligences. 
Beyond the earth the planetoids seem to lack reason- 
able conditions of life, but Mars appears even more 
favorably situated than Venus. Jupiter and Saturn, 
if the best reports are to be relied on, are in a state of 
igneous fluidity, and it is probable that the same state 
of affairs exists in Neptune and Uranus. So much 
for the solar system. 

Perhaps you may think I was unwise to use the 
expression ‘‘limitations on the power of the Almighty.” 
I may have been unwise ; I admit that, because of all 
foolish things the most foolish is for any one to defy 
the opinion of every one. 

Yet explanation is quite different from defiance, 
and it is one thing to be unwise and another to be un- 
I myself believe in the Almighty, but I also 
believe in His limitations. 

These I do not get entirely from my observations 
I get them 
quite as clearly and less laboriously from the ‘‘revealed 
word’’—the Bible. There we are told God cannot 
change, cannot lie, and is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. 

That seems to be a reliable sort of an Almighty, 
wholly different from the God of nature, of which we 
now and then hear so much. - 

I learn also (from that same Word of God) that 
we mortals are made in God’s own image ; and there- 
fore I conclude that in myself I have a sample, so to 
speak, of divinity. Inestimable advantage, is it not, 
to have a sample? In geometry the triangle, for in- 
stance. How sure we are that the properties of that, 
or any other regular figure, are permanent properties 
of all similar figures, no matter what their size. 

Another important piece of information I got from 
the Bible: that the kingdom of heaven was within me. 
Before thoroughly understanding all these great prin- 
ciples I was bewildered in the contemplation of the 
multitude of phenomena of life. Now, while I have 
not ceased to seek for phenomena, a new fact is no 
longer a new mystery. I understand that as in my- 
self, while my body changes daily, and is wholly re- 
newed every few years, and while my mind vacillates 
most unreasonably, there is something about me which 
has up to this time remained permanent—my life. I 
know, of course, that there is a limit to its permanence, 
but it is a great comfort to me (and it ought to be to 
all) that, like the triangle of chalk on a blackboard, 
though the chalk may be rubbed off, its properties 
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of nature, extensive as they have been. 
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endure, and that it and we are images (or functions) 
of the larger life which is conclusively permanent. 

I infer therefore that life is composed of two fac- 
tors, one continually changing ; the other continuously 
the same. 

I find myself limited physically. I certainly had 
no power over myself that I could elect what my sta- 
ture should be, or the color of my eyes or hair; and 
it appears equally evident that I could not have en- 
dowed myself with faculties different from those I 
possess. I might study music till I contrived to play 
tunes quite passably; I could perhaps by diligence 
learn to put paint onto canvas, but I could never 
really be a musician, or an artist, because the faculty 
of music or art has been denied me. 

So you see there are degrees of ability in a human 
being, and that there must also be degrees in the 
divine being. The Almighty could perhaps have 
created worlds that were square instead of round, but 
if he had created a square world he could not have 
created one in which the diagonal was not the longest 
right line. 

There is no need to multiply examples; but, as 
was suggested previously, there might possibly be 
salamanders capable of inhabiting a dynamo, but for 
men constituted anything like ourselves, conditions 
similar to those on this earth are essential. 

These conditions I have found prevail everywhere 
throughout the universe. Every star that you see 
twinkling nightly in the sky has an invisible retinue 
of worlds formed like itself by the operation of that 
changeless sequence which men call ‘‘law,’’ but 
whose better name would be cosmic life. Among 
these stellar families always one or more members 
have evolved conditions suitable for intelligent ex- 
istence, and (as effects always inevitably follow 
causes) suitable conditions invariably produce pro- 
ducts fitted for their utilisation. 

I tell you these things so that you may see clearly 
that what I profess to have witnessed in other worlds 
may not seem so utterly incredible as otherwise it 
might. 

At first it occurred to me to make a catalogue 
(like Groombridge’s) of those planets which I had 
visited in the course of my journeys; but, deeming 
this on the whole likely to prove tedious, I sub- 
stitute a brief account of the more salient character- 
istics of a few remote orbs, planets of other suns than 
ours, but where I found life existed in the main as it 
exists upon this world. 

In the planet Amoris, fourth from Antares, that 
red star which in summer nights may be readily des- 
cried near the zodiac in the south, civilisation has 
progressed far beyond the crude system that prevails 
with us. 
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Life goes on in all essential respects as our own, 
with some singular exceptions—at death no property 
can be willed. All that any one dies possessed of 
reverts at once to the uses of the community—to the 
State, as we should call it, although there I found 
practically no State, nor anything that a citizen of 
Earth would be likely to consider as government. 

The consequences are not, as one might think, 
a luxurious life for his family who had acquired 
wealth, and then a sudden descent into a poverty 
more deplorable for the luxury, but, on the contrary, 
he whose foresight, industry and sagacity have en- 
abled him to acquire fortune, invariably distributes it 
judiciously, not, as we do, at death, but during his 
life time. 

Then the knowledge that their parents’ or relatives’ 
fortunes are not in any event, either by devise or in- 
heritance, to be theirs, becomes the highest possible 
incentive to thrift, industry and diligence to the 
young. 

There is nothing like grinding poverty in Amoris, 
and the instances of very large aggregations of wealth 
are exceedingly rare. 

But while the devise of tangible property is un- 
known, a testator possesses the power and right to 
bequeath possessions of inestimably more value. 

I happened to become very friendly with a legal 
practitioner in that planet, and, on my expressing an 
interest in the subject, he kindly loaned me a certified 
copy of a will which he had recently offered for pro- 
bate. 

Perhaps I can not do better than to quote from 
the will its chief provisions : 

‘‘In THE NaME oF Gop Amen, I Felix Spese, be- 
ing of sound mind, do make and publish this as my 
last WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

‘«First, I give to my wife Dora my administrative 
ability, together with all the tenements, hereditaments 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging or in any wise 


appertaining. 


‘«Second, I give to my eldest son Agra my ami- 
able disposition. 

‘¢Third, I give to my daughter Marah my love of 
children, commonly called my philoprogenitiveness, 
for her use during her natural life, with remainder 
to my granddaughter, Clara, daughter of the said 
Marah. 

‘«Fourth, I give to my son Foibel my courage and 
determination. 

‘‘Fifth, I give to my youngest daughter Dactyl 
my literary faculty and command of language. 

‘«Sixth, I give to my niece Jane my organ of ap- 
petite, commonly called my aliamentiveness, she be- 
ing destitute of proper nutrition, owing to her inability 
to assimilate food.” 
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I made a copy of the will at the time, so that I 
can certify to its correctness. 

A few weeks after this, that is about six months 
after Mr. Spese’s death, my friend, the lawyer, took 
me to call upon the family. 

My friend, knowing that I was a stranger on the 
planet, and therefore naturally interested in its civil- 
sation and especially in those matters where theirs 
and ours differed, took occasion to ask Miss Dactyl 
about what he called the investment of her mother’s 
right of dower. 

‘“«Oh! Doctor,” exclaimed the young woman with 
animation, ‘‘mama has done so well. It is wonderful 
how much better she keeps house than formerly. She 
knows now fully a day ahead what there is to be for 
meals, always has change ready to pay for things sent 
home, and invariably has a place for everything and 
keeps everything in its place, and—would you believe 
it ?>—never puts pins in her mouth.” 

‘‘T am so glad,” replied the doctor (did I mention 
that ethical practitioners were called doctors in Amo- 
ris? Well, they were). ‘‘I amso glad. But tell me 
about your sister Marah—”’ 

‘“‘Oh! Marah. She is very comfortably situated. 
She nurses her baby now herself, and little Georgie is 
allowed to come to the table and goes driving with 
her daily. But you ought to see brother Agra. He 
used to be so cross and unkind, but now he is a 
changed man—so benevolent, why, now he will even 
go with me to garden and theatre parties. Think of 
thateh2 

‘“<And Foibel ?”’ 

‘«Foibel, too, is quite changed. You know he was 
proposing to marry Miss Tart, and we all feared that 
her family would make his life a burden. But with 
his present patrimony (she added with a smile) there 
is no danger of that. 
up to his prospective father-in-law.” 

Perhaps you may smile at this, and some may 
even accuse me of drawing upon my imagination. It 
is contrary to custom here that property in goods and 
chattels could not be bequeathed ; but this you under- 
stand, not as quite probable, but as possible. The 
other statements, of course, you totally disbelieve. 
Why should you? You reply that such things are 
inconceivable, because contrary to experience. That 
is, | admit, a reason to doubt, but none for unquali- 
fied disbelief. Why, in another planet I stopped at, 
the inhabitants were all of one sex (babies being 
produced directly from certain protoplasmic geysers) 
and refused utterly to credit my assertion that upon 
earth there were two kinds of human beings differing 
not only physically but mentally; that they were in 
almost all respects the exact opposites of each other. 

‘Such a state of affairs,’ these people said, ‘‘ was 
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absurd, because nothing was better ascertained than 
that opposition meant antagonism. If ever two sets 
of inhabitants could have been created,’’ which they 
claimed uncivilly, and in spite of my word, was im- 


possible, ‘‘the inevitable result would have been war,. 


and in the end the extermination of the weaker.” 

How guarded we ought to be in forming opinions 
concerning matters of which we have had no experi- 
ence! As to the custom in Amoris of devising prop- 
erty in capacity, which you find so difficult to credit, 
that was, after all, only natural under the circum- 
stances. Observe that with us what we call natural 
law provides by heredity for the transmission of qual- 
ities. The workings of this law are obscure, but the 
results are surprisingly certain, while they seem to 
be exceedingly capricious. 

The province of reason is especially to remedy the 
caprice of nature, or rather (as the jurists of Amoris 
say) to thwart the malicious and unconscious design 
of the natural order. That is, I think, only another 
way of putting the edict which the Bible declares to 
have been given to our progenitors to subdue the 
world. 

The Amorite children, having been taught from 
their early youth to expect no patrimony in goods, 
but to expect that of brain-power, received this ex- 
pectation in the spirit of faith, and the natural result 
of faith followed: what they believed in they attained. 

The same law as to mentality prevailed with them, 
as with us applies to physical things. For instance, 
one may believe (after a fashion) that his father will 
leave him his fortune; but until he actually does 
leave it, and actual possession is entered upon, the 
‘¢belief” lacks its real value. Such ‘‘belief” is only 
hope or expectation, and no sophistry can make of it 
anything else. But the belief in the ability of the 
father to devise is of quite a different order. That is 
the real article. 

In the one case ‘‘faith”’ was only the substance of 
hope; in the other it was evidence. 


Julian Harney. 


BY THOMAS J. M’CORMACK. 


A HIGHLY unique book has recently come under 
our notice relating to the history of a man and move- 
ment which have both a high title to fame in English 
annals. It is entitled Pa/merston’s Borough, A Budget 
of Electioneering Anecdotes, Jokes, Squibs, and Speeches,} 
illustrative of the methods and spirit of the English 
elections of the middle part of this century, and is re- 
plete with accounts of rare and laughable incidents, 
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political retorts courteous, the tricks of partisan con- 
troversy, and biographical reminiscences which have 
far more than a mere local value, and throw a strong 
but not unpleasing light on the personality and char- 
acter of one of England’s greatest statesmen. Despite 
the German couplet, 


‘* Hat der Teufel einen Sohn, 
So ist er sicher Palmerston,”’ 


the traits of the sturdy prime-minister as here reflected 
give a quite different impression of him. 

But our object in referring to this book here is not 
to emphasise the character of Palmerston so much as 
to notice the historical movement known as Chartism, 
with which was connected at this time Mr. George 
Julian Harney, an old and esteemed friend of The 
Open Court, and now well known, apart from his 
political and other work, as the contributor of grace- 
ful and vigorous sketches to the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, one of the foremost and most influential 
journals of England. Mr. Harney was the candidate 
opposed to Lord Palmerston in the ancient borough 
of Tiverton in 1847. Let us hear Mr. Snell’s own re- 
lation of the matter, and afterwards Mr. Harney’s 
account of the Chartist Movement proper, about 
which little is known in this country. Certainly no 
one can fail to be interested in this historical episode 
of the old and beautiful borough of Tiverton. The 


following matter in small print is from Mr. Snell’s 
book. ; 
PALMERSTON’S ANTAGONIST. 

Lord Palmerston's connexion with the borough of Tiverton 
brought him into frequent conflict with a Mr. William Rowcliffe, 
who was by trade a butcher, and in politics a Chartist. At the 
elections of 1841 and 1846 Mr. Rowcliffe put himself in evidence, 
by plying Lord Palmerston with questions as to various points in 
the Chartist creed; but his first notable speech on the hustings 
was at the general election of 1847. Mr. Heathcoat and Lord 
Palmerston presented themselves, as usual, to the burgesses of 
Tiverton; and no one, save Mr. Rowcliffe, was bold enough to 
dispute their claim. Through Rowcliffe’s instrumentality Mr. 
George Julian Harney, editor of the orthern Star, and a col- 
league of Feargus O'Connor, came to Tiverton for the express pur- 
pose of inveighing against Palmerston before his own constitu- 
ency. The contest was regarded as of national importance, and 
the Lcndon newspapers sent special reporters to the scene of the 
fray. The excitement as the day of nomination drew near was 
great indeed. 


MR. HARNEY’S DRAWN SWORD. 


Respecting this memorable episode Mr. Sharland writes :— 
‘‘Mr. Harney’s headquarters were at the house of one of his 
friends in Fore street, from a window of which he nightly ha- 
rangued an immense crowd. Some amusement was caused by one 
of his supporters marching to and fro in front of the house with a 
drawn sword, ostensibly to protect Mr. Harney from imaginary 
foes during his campaign. On the night before the nomination 
Mr. Harney delivered one of his most telling speeches in defence 
of the ‘Five Points,’ and finishing with an attack on the policy of 
the Government in general, and Lord Palmerston's conduct as 
foreign minister in particular. In a vigorous peroration Mr. Har- 
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ney said, ‘And now, gentlemen, when I next address you, it will 
be from the hustings tomorrow when I will prove him to be de- 
void of true patriotism, a breaker of pledges, and a foe to the lib- 
erties of the people, whose dearest rights he would trample in the 
dust. Yes, gentlemen, to-morrow I will confront him, and while 
I shall ask for your hands to be uplifted in my favor—(alas! my 
friends are chiefly among the down-trodden non-electors) be assured 
I will dress him down!’ Tremendous cheering followed this out- 
burst of eloquence, and it is more than probable that Lord Pal- 
merston heard its echoes in his apartments at the Three Tuns a 
few yards off.” 


THE NOMINATION OF At 


It was on a bright morning in August, 1847, that Lord Pal- 
merston, Mr. Heathcoat, Julian Harney, and William Rowcliffe 
found themselves face to face on the historic hustings in front of 
Tiverton parish church. Mr. Sharland, an eye-witness of the 
scene, describes it as follows:—'‘' Lord Palmerston, preceded by 
the town band, and accompanied by his proposer and seconder, 
looked jubilant as usual—as if going to a pleasant picnic rather 
than to a passage of arms with a political antagonist. The usual 
formalities having been gone through, the noble Lord .was duly 
proposed and seconded, as was also his colleague, Mr. Heathcoat. 
Then came Mr. Rowcliffe to introduce as ‘a fit and proper person’ 
George Julian Harney, ‘the friend of the people and champion of 
popular rights. ‘ 
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ROWCLIFFE ON THE SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 


Rowcliffe’s speech, in proposing Mr. Harney, was a vigorous 
onslaught on Palmerston, whom he denounced as a Tory in dis- 
guise. He said his (Rowcliffe’s) object was economy and retrench- 
ment, and he contended that the people at large had got nothing 
from those who called themselves Liberals, Reformers, or Whigs 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, for which, he added, they 
were none the better. Turning to Mr. Anstey (Lord Palmerston's 
seconder), he asked him, whether, if an old servant had robbed 
them, they were to let him doit again. Then he drew a highly 
imaginative picture of a great Bastille which, he said, the Whigs 
had built, ‘‘big enough to hold the whole country,” where even 
aged couples were separated, the husband from the wife, ‘' What 
would the noble lord say; if he and Lady Palmerston were treated 
so?” (laughter, in which the noble Lord joined heartily). Mr. 
Rowcliffe commented on the fact that the noble lord had given 
only £50 for the relief of the local poor, whereas Mr. Heathcoat 
had come down with f100; and he concluded by proposing Mr. 
Harney—a nomination which was seconded by Mr. Burgess, shoe- 
maker, 


HARNEY’S INDICTMENT OF PALMERSTON. 


‘ Mr. Heathcoat having addressed the assembly, a discussion 

took place on the question who should speak next. Ordinarily, as 
he was one of the sitting members, it would have been Lord Pal- 
merston's turn; but, as it was understood that Mr. Harney was 
about to deliver a grand attack on his policy, the noble lord ex- 
pressed his willingness, and indeed his desire, to waive his privi- 
lege, so that he might be able to reply after hearing what Harney 
had to say against him. The Chartists having agreed to this 
course, Mr. Harney addressed the meeting for more than two 
hours. His mode of speaking was very voluble, and he occasion- 
ally refreshed himself by copious draughts from a blue jug. About 
three thousand persons were present, and with at least two-thirds 

of that number Harney appeared to be in great favor. Lord 
 Palmerston’s courteous request of a fair hearing for his opponent 
was, therefore, unnecessary. Harney began with mosci/ur ab ami- 
cisinnuendo. He referred by name to various well-known states- 
nen with whom Palmerston had been associated, and stuck them 
over with epithets. Perceval was a constitutional tyrant, and 
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no man who had anything to do with his measures could ever be 
forgiven. Canning was ‘‘aclever jester, a talented buffoon, the 
able and brilliant flunkey of the aristocracy.” The name of the 
Duke of Wellington was ‘‘allied to despotism,” Censure and de- 
rision, unqualified by the slightest tincture of remorse or pity, was 
poured out on Lord Melbourne and ‘‘the profligate Whig Govern- 
ment,” the only person he was willing to make exception of being 
Lord Morpeth, to whom he begged Lord Palmerston to present 
his compliments when he met him in town. [The noble lord here 
bowed in polite acknowledgment of the commission.] Mr. Harney 
then entered into a minute criticism of the policy of the Whig 
profligates, in Spain and Portugal, in Canada and China, in Af- 
ghanistan, Syria, and Cracow; winding up with a piece of pas- 
sionate declamation against the metropolitan bakers whose frauds, 
he said, Lord Palmerston had been base enough to assist by dex- 
terous manipulation of the Parliamentary machine.—This was 
hitting below the belt, and it roused Lord Palmerston's wrath. 
Hence he set himself to the task of reply with unwonted vigor, 
speaking for upwards of an hour on the foreign and domestic pol- 
icy of the Government, and winding up with an attack on the 
Charter in all its ‘' points.” 


SUBSIDISING LOCAL CHARITIES. 


In the course of his speech Lord Palmerston said; 

‘Allusion has further been made to those small sums, that is 
small though proportioned to my means, which from time to time 
I have offered to the charities of the borough. The mover of the 
nomination of Mr. Harney objected to the amount of those con- 
tributions, and he also furnished an argument which, if you ac- 
cept as just, is much more in favor of your electing me than 
Mr. Harney—(cheers and laughter). He said, ‘Lord Palmerston 
holds a valuable office, and is bound whenever there is a subscrip- 
tion at Tiverton to send down a quarter's salary.’ I cannot admit 
that obligation, and therefore, gentlemen, if any man here pur- 
poses to vote for me on the understanding suggested by Mr. Row- 
cliffe that I am to give a quarter's salary to any subscription going 
on at Tiverton, I beg that he will reconsider the grounds of his 
support ’’—(cheers and laughter). 

Finally the evergreen Viscount disposed of his antagonist by 
complimenting Mr. Rowcliffe, ‘‘his old friend,” on his vigor and 
health, and hoping that he (Rowcliffe) would live to alter his po- 
litical opinions. In the course of his speech he was frequently in- 
terrupted by ejaculations from the crowd, but so far from being 
disconcerted by these ebullitions of feeling, he folded his arms 
and smilingly enjoyed the fun. 

THE RESULT. 

The show of hands being decidedly in favor of Mr. Heathcoat 
and Julian Harney, Lord Palmerston repeatedly pressed the 
Chartist candidate to ‘‘try his strength and test his principles,” 
by going to the poll. Mr. Harney declined the invitation, protest- 
ing that he had been duly elected, and refusing to take part in 
any further proceedings. The result of the polling was as follows: 
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As the practice referred to in the last paragraph 
is probably unfamiliar to our readers, we may quote 
the following from a letter from Mr. Harney explain- 
ing it: 

‘‘There was a custom originating probably in the most remote 
times of wominating candidates in open meeting and generally in 
the open air. That was the case in London when I wasa boy. 
Covent Garden was a famous nomination place for Westminster. 
In counties the nomination took place in great open spaces. The 
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riotous proceedings at these meetings was the nominal pretext fo 

curtailing the county franchise in the daysof Henry VI. Still 
the nominations were so continued. It is easy to see that at least 
some voteless men could and would attend the nominations. And 
when the High Sheriff (county), or Returning Officer, usually the 
Mayor (borough), took the show of hands, there was nothing to 
hinder voteless Hodge or Jack from holding up his hand (some- 
times two). But the defeated candidates (least show of hands) 
would say: ‘We dispute—we demand a poll’ (pole). That origin- 
ally meant counting the polls (heads—head-tax, poll-tax—Wat 
Tyler) of all present; but with the restriction of the county suf- 
frage another meaning arose—to count only the qualified electors 

But as the qualified electors might not all be in attendance, places 
were provided for the recasting of their votes. The same system 
was pursued in cities and boroughs—save where the corporation 
made an election—but wherever there was an extension of voting 
outside the corporation, the nominations were followed by demand 
for a poll (or polling), and with the frequent result of the popular 
candidates finding themselves at ‘the bottom of the poll;’ the 
‘candidate,’ or ‘candidates’ with the fewest hands being elected 
by a majority of the qualified electors. 

‘‘Tiverton had shaken off the corporation yoke, and when I 
went there, was a borough returning two members on the Reform 
Bill £10 qualification of electors. I knew I had not the ghost of 
achance. Nearly all those who had held up their hands for me 
had no voles at the polling booths. My show of hands considerably 
exceeded that of Heathcoat, the local capitalist and employer of 
some hundreds of work-people (lace-mills and otber works), and 
was greatly in excess of the show for Pam. But Pam demanded 
‘a poll.’ I protested and handed a written protest, prepared be- 
forehand, to the Returning Officer, the Mayor. The 
polling took place next day. The merest farce, because there was 
no opposition. I had withdrawn. And after that withdrawal the 
‘election’ of Heathcoat and Palmerston would have been quite 
legal without any polling, because there was no opposition.”’ 


In vain. 


In a subsequent article we shall give Mr. Harney’s 
own reminiscences of this election with his brief his- 
tory of the Chartist movement. 


PEACE. 
BY PROF. E, EMERSON. 


Come! gentle peace! dwell with me evermcre ! 
Too long I've wandered up and dowu the world ; 
And known its lesses, felt its trials sore; 
From blissful heights been deep to anguish hurled. 
But, since I use philosophy to cure, 
I see how vain are all our petty throes, 
Where things must ebb and flow sublimely sure ; 
Now bringing joy, and now unsealing woes. 
For what is man amid this wond'rous scene, 
Where countless suns and planets hang in space ? 
How measure his brief life which in between 
Two dread eternities completes its race ? 
Now the calm goddess, peace, reigns in my soul ; 
For I perceive I'm part of one great whole. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The American Book Company have been recently issuing a 
useful series of National Geographic Monographs on the physical 
features of the earth’s surface, to be used as aids in teaching geo- 
graphy. The monographs appear monthly at twenty cents each, 
and at an annual cost of $1.50. All are by eminent scientists. 
The first three, which we have in our hands, are by Major J. W. 
Powell, late Director of the United States Geological Survey, and 
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treat of (1) Physiographic Processes ; (2) Physiographic Features; 
and (3) Physiographic Regions of the United States. In the first, 
Major Powell discusses the three great moving envelopes of the 
earth,—air, water, and rock,—and studies the three sequent pro- 
cesses by which the earth’s surface has been moulded into its 
present form. The second sketches the physicgraphic features of 
the earth, showing how fire, earthquake, and flood have been in- 
volved in fashioning the land and sea. These monographs form 
excellent introductions into the study of general geology and are 
written in a style well adapted to popular apprehension. Illustra- 
tions and maps accompany the monographs. 


Ina pamphlet entitled 7%e Relations Existing Between Authors 
and Publishers of Scientific and Technical Books, Mr. C. A. Stete- 
feld, of Oakland, Cal,, makes an appeal to ‘‘scientists and engin- 
eers, who are or contemplate becoming authors” to throw off the 
unbearable yoke imposed upon them by rapacious publishers.” 
He asks them to unite and form an ‘Authors’ Publishing Com- 
pany.” In Mr. Stetefeld's case, who tried the experiment with a 
book of his own, the difference in the receipts was 4 to 1 in his 
favor. Only in rare cases, however, is the who/e of an edition of 
a scientific book sold, so that usually the publisher must regain 
his entire outlay on a sale of three or four hundred copies. This 
consideration should also be borne in mind in the organisation of 
an authors’ publishing company. Undoubtedly, for individuals 
who are willing to run the risk the idea is an excellent one; while 
its corrective influence in summarily limiting the production of 
bad or inediocre books cannot be overrated. 


Charles H. Kerr & Company, of Chicago, issue a little tract 
of thirty-six pages on Religion as a Factor in Human Evolution, by 
Mr. E. P. Powell, author of Our Heredity from God. The paper 
which was read before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, deals 
with the question historically and analytically, and is full of in- 
structive matter. 
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IN MEMORIAM.—ROBERT LEWINS, M. D. 
Born 28th August, 1817. Died 22nd July, 1895. 


A soMEwHat striking figure in London literary 
circles has passed away in the person of the above. 

Dr. Lewins was known to the readers of Zhe Mo- 
nist and The Open Court as an occasional contributor. 
In the thought-world generally, he was known as the 
excogitator, and unwearied advocate, of the philosophic 
faith commonly called Aylo-/dealism ; as the accom- 
plished friend and mentor of the late Miss Constance 
Naden, and also as the writer in 1873 of a recently re- 
published essay, entitled Zife and Mind on the Basis of 
Modern Medicine. When it is added that Dr. Lewins 
was a retired Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel, that he 
had served in the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny and in 
several other campaigns ; that he was mentioned in 
the famous ‘‘ Letters,” by the irate Carlyle, as ‘‘an 
army-surgeon who writes me incessantly from all quar- 
ters of the globe” (upon philosophic matters, presum- 
ably), almost all has been told that is specially notable 
about this now-ended life. He was not given to push 
himself into prominence. The man himself was too 
much overshadowed by the doctrine which he ex- 
pounded, in and out of season. But those who have 
once met this philosophic and scientific thinker are 
not likely to forget him ! 

Wisdom is justified of her children, and Robert 
Lewins was exceeding wise. He was a fine example 
of what culture, world-wide travel, and intercourse 
with men and things will accomplish, even when con- 
spicuous genius is lacking. This man had, apparently, 
been almost everywhere on the surface of our planet, 
seemed to know everybody worth knowing, to have 
seen nearly all that it is possible to see, and to have 
inwardly digested all available intellectual nourish- 
ment. If on this account alone, he was a most fasci- 
nating companion. His was a most amiable nature— 
strong, steadfast, self-sacrificing to a fault, ever gener- 
ous and noble. 

I do not know of any purely intellectual friendship 
more touchingly beautiful than that which existed be- 
tween him and that rare latter-day personality Miss 
Constance Naden. He was interested in her from her 


early years, discerned instinctively her surpassing ge- 
nius, watched her career, directed her studies, ar- 
ranged for her foreign travel,—cherished this opening 
flower which promised so highly, until her blossoming 
life became so much bound up with his own, that her 
untimely death affected him as deeply as if she had 
been his only daughter. I shall never forget his let- 
ters at that sad time. If ever there was a purely in- 
tellectual passion without baser alloy, it was that which 
existed between these two. He wrote to me after her 
death: ‘‘This world for me, now, has its Gethsemane, 
and its Golgotha!”” And what does she say to him, 
in that pathetic last letter of hers? ‘‘The thought 
that my illness gives you pain, is almost more than I 
can bear.” There were unfathomed depths in these 
two master-minds. Now, both are not. Lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, in death they were not long di- 
vided. 

During the last ten years, I have probably corre- 
sponded with Dr. Lewins more frequently than any 
other person. How full of wisdom these, often barely 
decipherable, letters of his are—marvels of compressed 
and microscopic handwriting! They range in tone 
from grave to gay, from lively to severe—for, like his 
fellow countryman Carlyle, he could, upon occasion, 
blight and blast with an epithet. Always circling 
round in the end however, to his pet theory of solip- 
sism. ‘‘See all in Self and but for Self be born,” was 
his refrain. Naturally, he was misunderstood. No 
man has been less perfectly understood. Rigid defini- 
tions he abhorred. And there was a certain amount 
of tautology in his exposition which repelled many. 

But I, for one—I, who in every way have gained 
so much from him, am persuaded that this man’s feet 
were resting on the ¢rue ‘‘ Rock of Ages”—the rock 
of truth, and that the world, in time, will come to see 
itself as he saw it. This is not a proper occasion for 
discussing his world-scheme. I try to think, now, in 
this life which, without him, and without that other 
fair spirit who companied with us both for a time, to 
me is so lonely,—I try to think how patient Ae was in 
this respect, and how, if any one spoke to him of lack 
of appreciation for his teaching—of the difficulty of 
persuading the Philistinism of his day, he would smil- 
ingly say: ‘‘ Wait/” Everything comes to him who 
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- can wait, and a faith which is true can afford to wait 
—endlessly ! 

With faltering hand, I lay this poor wreath upon 
the coffin-lid of my lost friend. 
GeEorGE M. McCrir. 


THE LATER PROPHETS. 
BY PROF. C. H, CORNILL, 

THE narrow Judaising tendency of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah must have exercised a fatal influence on 
prophecy, as the issue soon proved. The next pro- 
phetic book is that of Joel, which some people in con- 
sequence of an almost inconceivable confusion of ideas 
still declare to be the oldest of all. Few results of Old 
Testament research are as surely determined and as 
firmly established as that the Book of Joel dates from 
the century between Ezra and Alexander the Great. 

In Joel for the first time that distinctive note is 
wanting which in all the older prophetic writings with- 
out exception, from Amos to Malachi, was the chief 
concern of the prophets, namely, censure, constant 
reference to the sins of Israel. Joel describes Israel 
as devout and pleasing in the sight of God; all is as it 
should be. In the regularly and conscientiously con- 
ducted ritual of the Temple, Israel has the guarantee 
of the grace of God ; the most beauteous promises are 
held out to it, while the heathen will be destroyed by 
God and his angels as the harvest is cut down by the 
sickle and grapes trampled in the press; and more- 
over, the Jews shall turn their ‘‘ploughshares into 
swords and their pruning-hooks into spears.” The 
celebrated pouring-out of the spirit will only affect 
Jewish flesh; the Gentiles will no longer be consid- 
ered. A 

The small Book of Obadiah, written probably at an 
earlier date, has the same aims; it is the revision of 
an older prophecy concerning Edom already known 
to Jeremiah. To this book are appended the hope 
and expectations of the time. 

The next great universal catastrophe, however, 
was to find a more joyful echo, even in prophecy: the 
destruction of the Persian empire through Alexander 
the Great. The extremely remarkable coherent frag- 
ment, which we now read as Chapters 24 to 27 of the 
Book of Isaiah, dates, according to sure indications, 
from this time. We again find in this a reflexion of 
the old prophetic spirit. The dissolution of the whole 
earth and the judgment passed over its inhabitants is 
the chief theme. But this dissolution is thoroughly 
justified through the sinfulness of the world, and there, 
as in Kaulbach’s Hunnenschlacht (the battle of the 
Huns), the decisive struggle takes place, not on earth, 
but on high. God conquers the host of the high ones ; 
takes them prisoners, and shuts them up for many days 
in the prison. Israel itself takes no part in the struggle; 
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it merely waits on God as a psalm-singing community, 
and receives this command: 

««Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, 
and shut thy doors about thee ; hide thyself for a little 
moment, until the indignation be overpast. For be- 
hold, the Lord cometh forth out of his place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity.” 

The final object of this judgment is the conversion 
of the earth. Even the imprisoned spirits will be par- 
doned, when they have lived out the time of their 
punishment. 

‘¢ With my soul have I desired thee in the night; 
yea, with my spirit within me will I seek thee early: 
for when thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabit- 
ants of the world learn righteousness. Let favor be 
shewed to the wicked, yet will he not learn righteous- 
ness: in the land of uprightness will he deal wrong- 
fully, and will not behold the majesty of the Lord.” 

Then will God prepare on Mount Zion a great 
feast for all these converted nations and will destroy 
the face of the covering that is cast over all people 
and -the veil that is spread over all nations, and the 
kingdom of peace shall begin, whose walls and bul- 
wark are salvation. Only Moab will be excluded from 
this general salvation, and its destruction is described 
in revolting imagery—and thus we find again in this 
usually pure blood a drop of poison. 

The most remarkable of all in this fragment is, that 
the resurrection of the dead appears for the first time 
as a postulate of faith, though indeed only that of the 
pious Israelites. Now, this postulate, too, takes its 
origin in the Messianic hypotheses. Among those de- 
vout dead will be many a martyr who has suffered 
death for his God and his faith. Are these, who de- 
serve it before all others, to be excluded from the glory 
of the kingdom of the Messiah? The justice of God © 
demands that they shall rise again from the dead. 
Moreover, the living Jews are far too few to become 
in reality the sovereign and dominant people in the 
Messianic kingdom ; to fill up this want, all the devout 
Jews who have previously departed must live again. 
An enlivening dew sent by God shall drop upon these 
mouldering bones, the dead arise again, and the earth 
give back the departed spirits. 

We find in single sentences of these four chapters 
much that is beautiful and deep. They show upon the 
whole a magnificent picture, which shines all the more 
brightly, when compared with the production which 
follows next in point of time. 

This is the fragment which we now read as Chap- 
ters 9 to 14 of the Book of Zechariah. It dates from 
the beginning of the third century, from the time of 
the struggles of the Diadochi, when it certainly seemed 
as if the dominion of the Greeks established by Alexan- 
der the Great would fall to pieces. This fragment marks 
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the lowest degradation of the prophetic literature of 
Israel. The fantasy of the writer positively wades in 
the blood of the Gentiles; their flesh shall consume 
away while they stand upon their feet, their eyes shall 
consume away in their sockets, and their tongues in 
their mouths, while the sons of Zion, whom God has 
aroused against the Greeks, will drink their blood like 
wine and be filled with it like bowls at the corners of 
the altar. Jerusalem alone shall remain grand and 
sublime, and even the bells of the horses and every pot 
shall be holy unto the Lord. The remaining heathen 
will indeed turn to God, but how will this conversion 
show itself? By eating kosher (i. e. after the manner 
of the Jews) and by going up every year to Jerusalem 
to keep the feast of tabernacles. 

It is impossible to turn the mind of an Amos ora 
Hosea, of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, into a worse carica- 
ture than is done here. The unknown author of this 
fragment in the Book of Zechariah will not even be a 
prophet: we find a very remarkable passage in this 
fragment, which shows that men distinctly felt that 
prophecy was at an end, and that the prophetic in- 
spiration in Israel was dying out. 

«‘And it shall come to pass in that-day, said the 
Lord Zebaoth, that I will cut off the names of the 
idols out of the land, and they shall no more be re- 
membered : and also I will cause the prophets and the 
unclean spirits to come out of the land. And it shall 
come to pass, that when any shall yet prophesy, then 
his father and his mother that begat him shall say unto 
him: Thou shalt not live, for thou speakest lies in the 
name of the Lord: and his father and his mother that 
begat him shall thrust him through when he prophe- 
sieth. And it shall comé to pass in that day, that the 
prophets shall be ashamed every one of his vision, 
when he hath prophesied ; neither shall they wear a 
hairy mantle to deceive: but he shall say, I am no 
prophet, I am an husbandman ; the field is my posses- 
sion and my trade from my youth up. And if one shall 
say unto him, What are these wounds thou bearest? 
he shall answer, ... I was wounded in the house of 
my friends.” 

The prophets deceivers of the people, who must be 
put to death, prophetic inspiration an unclean spirit, 
put on the same level with idols—what a change, what 
a transition! Here we have the whole difference be- 
tween Israel and Judaism. 

Nevertheless the prophetic genius of Israel had 
not yet utterly died out; it had still sufficient health 
and strength to enter a strong protest against this 
caricature of itself, and to pronounce upon it the sen- 
tence of its condemnation. This is the special and 


lasting significance of the little book, which we must 
look upon as the last of prophetic literature, the Book 
of Jonah. 
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LORD PALMERSTON’S BOROUGH. 
Mr. Harney’s Reminiscences. 


The Tiverton election described in the last number 
of Zhe Open Court took place in 1847. Mr. Snell in 
the book we are noticing publishes the following com- 
munication from Mr. George Julian Harney, written 
in 1894—forty-seven years after the event: 


WHO WERE THE CHARTISTS? 


Having been courteously invited to narrate my recollections 
of the stirring episode of 47 years ago, I comply with the request, 
understanding that my statement must be brief, and (I will add) 
fair, and, as far as may be, impartial. It may first be well to 
answer the question: ‘‘Who and what were the Chartists ?” They 
were the direct political descendants of the men who, dissatisfied 
with the merely mob-ebullitions of those who shouted themselves 
hoarse with cries for ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty,” began to band them- 
selves together soon after the commencement (and more especially 
after the termination) of the American war, to obtain a Reform 
of Parliament. Subsequently arose the ‘‘Society of the Friends 
of the People,”’ and other patriotic associations, led by such men 
as the then Duke of Richmond, Earl Stanhope, and several Par- 
liamentary celebrities, with such efficient auxiliaries as Major 
Cartwright, Horne Tooke, Thelwall, and other ‘‘men of light and 
leading’’ who subsequently, and after the commencement of the 
excesses of the French Revolution, were stigmatised as English 
Jacobins. A reign of terror, the opposite to that in France, con- 
signed the Scottish Martyrs—Muir, Palmer, Gerald, Margarot, 
and Skirving—to penal transportation; and in England wholesale 
arrests, severe punishments for political ‘‘libels,’’ sentences of 
imprisonment for sedition, and on the other hand a signal triumph 
in the acquittal of Hardy and other members of the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ing Society,” marked the varying fortunes of the Reform move- 
ment in its first stage. 


THE FIRST RADICALS. 


A lullensued. But the first decade of the Nineteenth Century 
was hardly over when new actors appeared on the stage. The 
people were tired of the long war, and again the cry for Parlia- 
mentary Reform was heard in the land. In Parliament the mod- 
erate Reformers were led by Grey, Brougham, Russell, Mackin- 
tosh, Romilly, Whitbread, and others, including Burdett, who, 
however, may be also classed with the outside leaders. Of such 
leaders the most marked were Cobbett, Hunt, Hone, Wooler, and 
many more. The poetry of Byron and Shelley largely contributed 
to fan the flame of reforming enthusiasm. It was about the time 
of Waterloo that these Reformers began to have applied to them 
the nickname of ‘‘ Radicals,” or men who proposed to make a 
root and branch reform, and tear up the abuses of the representa- 
tive system by the roots. The repressive measures of the Castle- 
reagh-Sidmouth Administration, including the tyrannical ‘‘Six 
Acts,” the ‘‘Manchester Massacre,” the executions in Glasgow, 
Derby and London; the nefarious acts of spies spreading distrust 
and terror; these and other causes again brought collapse and 
apathy; and so ended the second stage of reform. 


*¢THE BILL, THE WHOLE BILL, AND NOTHING BUT THE BILL, iN 


The French Revolution of 1830 awakened public spirit from 
its torpor, and contemporaneously with the Belgian Revolution, 
the popular movements in Germany and Italy, and the sanguinary 
and heroic, but unfortunate struggle in Poland, the third stage of 
Reform commenced. Soon the cry of ‘'The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and Nothing but the Bill” reverberated through the land, and 
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England seemed to be in the very throes of Revolution. This 
time, despite lamentable scenes at Nottingham and other places, 
and the ever-to-be-deplored, disgraceful, and disgusting anarchy 
of which Bristol was the theatre, the cause of Reform triumphed. 
The middle classes were practically unanimous. They were aided 
by the Liberal section of the aristocracy, and had at their back 
the support of the working classes. The movement was as spon- 
taneous as national. There were Unions of various names, the 
most famous of which was the Birmingham Political Union; but 
the immense gatherings of the people were not got together by 
any caucus-like machinery. Reform was in the air. The vast 
majority of the people obeyed the inspiration. The opponents of 
Reform saw that further opposition was useless, and the Reform 
Bill became the Reform Act on the 7th June, 1832. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER. 


But soon the voice of disappointment was heard. There had 
been all along an ‘‘extreme Left” among the Reformers, who, 
with Henry Hunt, demanded Universal Suffrage. That section 
was represented by a small but active and organised body. Dur- 
ing the stress and storm of the agitation, 1831-32, there had been 
in London two popular organisations :—‘‘ The Political Union,” 
mainly representative of the middle classes, and ‘‘The National 
Union of the Working Classes.’ On the passing of the Reform 
Bill the Political Union was dissolved, or died away. The Union 
of the Working Classes struggled on. But the general enthusiasm 
had evaporated. The National Union of the Working Classes had 
ceased to be heard of, when in 1836 William Lovett, a native of 
Newlyn, Cornwall, and by trade a cabinet maker, conceived the 
idea of establishing what he called Working Men’s Associations to 
accomplish a Radical Reform of Parliament, and for other legal, 
constitutional, and praiseworthy purposes. The movement spread. 
Working Men’s Associations were formed in various parts of the 
country ; other associated bodies also came to the front, including 
the revived Birmingham Political Union, and the Northern Politi- 
cal Union, the headquarters of which were at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
It was determined by Lovett and his associates to formulate their 
demands in the shape of a Bill to be enacted by Parliament. 

The leading principles of that measure were: 


Universal Suffrage. 

Equal Electoral Districts. 
Vote by Ballot. 

Annual Parliaments. 

. No Property Qualification, 
Payment of Members. 
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There was nothing novel in these demands; they had been 
those of ultra-reformers for over fifty years. In the main they 
had been endorsed by the Duke of Richmond, Earl Stanhope, 
Cartwright, Burdett, and other past leaders. The only novelty 
was their embodiment in a Bill which quickly received the name 
of ‘‘The People’s Charter.” Its author was William Lovett, 
though Mr. Roebuck supplied the preamble; and that gentleman 
with one or two more assisted to lick the Bill into the rigmarole 
shape, which seems to be indispensable in manufacturing Acts of 
Parliament. In my humble room a sheet copy framed and glazed 
hangs by the side of Magna Charta. 


‘*THE NORTHERN STAR.” 


Toward the end of 1837 Feargus O’Connor founded Zhe 
Northern Star at Leeds. It quickly obtained a large circulation, 
Subsequently other Chartist newspapers appeared, but none of 
them achieved the success commanded for some years by the 
Northern Star. Published at four-pence-halfpenny a copy, a the 
height of the agitation it had a circulation of over 40,000 a week. 
It probably had half a million of readers. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


In the course of 1838 great meetings were held in all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns at which the Charter and a National Peti- 
tion were adopted, and delegates were elected to what was com- 
monly termed the ‘‘ National Convention"”—the actual name be- 
ing ‘‘The General Convention of the Industrious Classes.” One 
of the three delegates elected at Newcastle-on-Tyne was G. J. 
Harney, destined to make the acquaintance of the people of Tiver- 
ton nine years later. He was the youngest member of the Con- 
vention, being not quite 22 when the delegates held their first 
meeting on the 4th of February, 1839. 

It is impossible to give in this place even the briefest sketch 
of the proceedings of the Convention—its lofty aspirations, mis- 
takes, and failure; nor can more than mention be made of the 
unhappy affair of Frost at Newport, the wholesale arrest and im- 
prisonment of Chartist leaders and speakers. Suffice it to say 
that in spite of manifold errors, and the repressive effects of po- 
litical persecution, Chartism was still a power in the land when 
the writs were issued for the General Election in 1847. 


CHARTIST INTERVENTION IN ELECTIONS. 


The intervention of the Chartists in Elections was quite legit- 
itimate, and politic on their part. When their candidates were 
nominated, they had the opportunity to address audiences not ob- 
tainable at any other time; and lords, esquires, manufacturers, 
farmers, and shopkeepers had to listen to expositions of the ‘‘ Six 
Points” and other matters, to which at other times they would 
have turned a deaf ear. Chartist candidates had appeared at some 
of the most important elections in 1841; and a greater number 
came forward in 1847. Mr. Harney had shared in the West Rid- 
ing nominations in 1841, when the candidates were Lords Morpeth 
and Milton, and Sir John Stuart Wortley and Mr. Becket Denni- 
son, Harney was now Editor of the Vorthern Star, which four 
years previously he had joined as sub-editor. More than any 
Chartist leader he had given attention to foreign politics, and so 
it came to pass that he elected (and was selected by the Tiverton 
Chartists) to oppose Lord Palmerston. Of all the Chartist can- 
didates in 1847 only Feargus O'Connor was elected at Nottingham 
as the colleague of Mr. Walter of the Zzmes. 


‘“GETTING AT’? LORD PALMERSTON. 


Mr. Harney knew that the election of a Chartist at Tiverton 
was impossible; but that was not his object. His purpose was to 
‘‘get at” Lord Palmerston ; and in that he was not disappointed. 
Mr. Harney arrived from London at Tiverton, July 27th, 1847, 
and was met at the entrance to the town by a large concourse of 
his friends and conducted to Fore street; where from a window 


. of the house of Mr. Norman, draper, he delivered his introductory 


speech, taking for his text Lord Palmerston’s Address to the Elec- 
tors. His comments elicited much enthusiasm. On the evening 
of July 28th Mr. Harney again addressed his friends at the same 
place, speaking on the topics of the day; and with much accept- 
ance as far as the Chartist element in the town was concerned. 
A third meeting, also in Fore street, followed on the evening of 
the 29th, when Mr. Harney was supported by Mr. Wilkinson, an 
ex-Mayor of Exeter. The town was now ina very lively state; 
some thousands were at the meeting, and the enthusiasm of the 
Chartists rose to the highest pitch when Mr. Harney concluded a 
lengthy and impassioned appeal with the somewhat grandiloquent 
sentence—'‘‘ To-night we sleep upon our arms; to-morrow we 
march to battle and to victory!” 


THE COMBATANTS. 
Mr. Harney was then 30 years of age, and though he had ex- 


perienced some warnings of the loss of voice which ultimately, 
and not long afterwards, befel him, he was at the time in good 
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‘‘fettle” for the fray—indeed better than if he had been five or 
ten years younger. Lord Palmerston was much older, being his 
opponent’s senior by 33 years. All the advantages were with his 
lordship: a collegiate training, great natural talents perfected and 
adorned by culture, early entrance into public life, a parliamen- 
tary experience of 4o years, and an official experience of 38 years. 
A fluent, if not an eloquent, speaker, dowered with the gifts of 
witty repartee and keen, but never ill-natured, sarcasm; Palmer- 
ston’s varied attainments were completed by an air of easy non- 
chalance and winning donhomie. Mr. Harney’s equipment com- 
prised little more than his comparative youth, and an earnest, if 
ili-regulated, enthusiasm; but when was genuine enthusiasm ever 
well-regulated ? 
THE NOMINATION. 

Friday, July 30th, was the day appointed for the nomination. 
The candidates and their leading supporters assembled at the 
Guildhall, where the Mayor, Mr. T. W. T. Tucker, and the Town 
Clerk went through some preliminary performances, warning all 
concerned to avoid ‘‘bribery and corruption.”” Then the proceed- 
ings were adjourned to the hustings in front of St. Peter’s Church 
—an edifice for its size and beauty almost worthy of being counted 
with the cathedrals. The two former members took their stand 
on the right of the Mayor, and the Chartist on the left. (A joker 
might have said ‘‘the extreme left.”) After a short address from 
the Mayor, Mr. Heathcoat was first put in nomination by Dr. 
Kettle, seconded by Mr. Gemlen. Lord Palmerston was nomin- 
ated by Mr. Hole, seconded by Mr. W. Anstey. Ina character- 
istic speech Mr. Rowcliffe nominated Mr. George Julian Harney, 
seconded by Mr. Burgess. : 

Mr. Heathcoat, who was cordially received, delivered a brief 
address, defending Parliament as then constituted from the charge 
of class-legislation, and enumerating measures of reform and 
amelioration adopted by the late Parliament. He looked to the 
diffusion of education as the best means of paving the way for an 
extension of the suffrage. A little by-play then ensued. Accord- 
ing to wont and usage Lord Palmersion should then have spoken, 
but his lordship said as he understood he was to be attacked he 
would waive his right to speak now. He would first hear the at- 
tack and then make his speech in reply. 

Many of the Chartist candidate's friends urged him not to 
forego his right of speaking last, he having been proposed last, 
But Mr. Harney, addressing the Mayor, said he wanted only fair 
play; he would therefore speak first; his lordship might then 
make his reply, and he (Mr, Harney) would then make a second 
speech restricted to the topics of the Charter and other necessary 
reforms. After some debate, principally engaged in by a few of 
Lord Palmerston's supporters, who evidently were disinclined to 
show much fairness to the Chartist candidate, the arrangement 
proposed, as above, was agreed to. 


HARNEY’S SPEECH AGAINST PALMERSTON. 


Mr. Julian Harney, who was received with loud and pro- 
longed cheering, commenced his speech. Now comes an insur- 
mountable difficulty. It would not be more difficult to pour the 
full contents of a gallon-jar into a pint-pot, than it would be to 
give a fair idea of a speech of two hour's duration within the com- 


pass of a paragraph, or even a page or two. It must suffice to say 


that the speaker—after some compliments to Mr. Heathcoat on 
his speech, and complimentary reference to one Whig philan- 
thropist, ‘‘the late Joseph Strutt of Derby,"—began at the begin- 
ning with Lord Palmerston, to-wit the noble lord's entrance upon 
public life under the Perceval administration. Remarking that 
in the course of his political career Lord Palmerston had been, 
like St. Paul, ‘‘all things to all men,” Mr. Harney proceeded to 
stigmatise the Tory chiefs—from Perceval to Canning, under 
whom Lord Palmerston had served, describing Canning as ‘‘a 
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clever jester, or brilliant buffoon, a tax-eater almost the whole of 
his life, and the determined enemy of all reform.” He then pro- 
ceeded to pay his respects to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Mel- 
bourne, and others—all under the Chartist ban. Proceeding, he 
commented on the prosecution suffered by the Unstamped Press, 
on the New Poor Law, Ireland and the Irish famine, &c. In the 
course of his onslaught on the then Whig administration of which 
Lord Palmerston was a member, Mr. Harney referred to Lord 
Morpeth as ‘‘the best of the lot.” ‘‘I remember,” said he, ‘‘that 
six years ago I had the pleasure of opposing the noble lord at the 
West Riding election, and I remember the unaffected courtesy of 
that nobleman’s manner throughout the contest. Iam about to 
ask Lord Palmerston a favor, most likely the only favor I shall 
ever ask of him. It is this, that on his return to town he will be 
good enough to give my compliments to Lord Morpeth.” Here 
Lord Palmerston took off his hat and bowed in token of his accep- 
tance of the mission confided to him; the people meanwhile 
laughing and cheering. After comments on some more domestic 
matters, Mr. Harney proceeded to tackle the foreign policy of the 
Whigs and Lord Palmerston’s conduct as Secretary of State for 
foreign affairs, taking a wide range over Holland and Belgium, 
Spain and Portugal, China, India, and Afghanistan. He was es- 
pecially vehement in denunciation of the policy which, he alleged, 
was responsible for the utter destruction of the unfortunate Brit- 
ish troops in their terrible and memorable retreat from Cabul. 
Strongly condemning the conduct of the British Government in 
India and Afghanistan, he yet took care to disassociate himself 
from the Manchester School of ‘' Little Englanders” of that day 
(1847), protesting against any separation, but urging that colonies 
and dependencies should be held to the mother country by links 
of justice, and then the world might see the whole ‘‘floating down 
the stream of Time, one happy, one free, one triumphant British 
nation.’’ Immense cheering greeted the sentiment. Mr. Harney 
then turned to Turkey, Egypt, Poland, and the recently absorbed 
Republic of Cracow. Other topics commented on cannot be re- 
peated here. Mr. Harney’s speech occupied over two hours in 
the delivery, and was favorably, indeed enthusiastically, received 
by over two-thirds of the large assemblage. 


THE REPLY AND THE RESULT. 


Lord Palmerston in reply spoke for upwards of an hour. 
Some, though necessarily a very imperfect, idea of his address has 
been furnished in the preceding article. Mr, Harney then de- 
livered a second speech mainly in vindication of the points of the 
People’s Charter. The show of hands was then taken, with the 
result announced by the Mayor:—‘‘I declare that the show of 
hands is in favor of John Heathcoat, Esq., and Julian Harney, 
Esq.” A tumult of cheering broke from the great majority of the 
crowd. On its subsidence Lord Palmerston demanded a poll. 
Mr. Harney then read a written protest against any poll being 
taken, affirming that Mr. Heathcoat and himself had been right- 
fully elected in accordance with the spirit of the constitution and 
the ancient usage of this country. Mr. Harney then moved a vote 
of thanks to the Mayor, which was seconded by Lord Palmerston, 
and adopted by acclamation. The Mayor acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and the proceedings, which had continued seven hours, 
terminated. The polling took place next day with the result which 
has been stated. The chairing of the members followed, and 
Lord Palmerston returned to London on the Saturday evening. 
Mr. Harney remained two days longer, and on Monday evening 
addressed a large meeting on the ground at the back of the White 
Ball Inn. On Tuesday, August 2nd, 1847, he left Tiverton for 
London. 

MR. HARNEY’S PRESENT VIEWS. 


Mr, Harney has requested publication of the following over 
his signature :— 
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After 47 years i cannot regret the part I played on that 30th 
of July. On the contrary that is one remembered incident of my 
Chartist career on which I can look back with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion. Of course my speech—from beginning to end—was not all 
words of wisdom; but in that respect certainly no worse than 
other election speeches. My views on most of the foreign topics 
discussed are much now as they were then. Called upon (were 
that possible, but it is not) to undertake a like part again, some 
phrases and forms of expression used 47 years ago, I would not 
care to repeat now. Icannot find any fault with Lord Palmer- 
ston’s bearing on that July day. With all his natural tendency to 
caustic criticism, he was courteous and fair; and so, with buta 
few exceptions, were his supporters on the hustings. Mr. Heath- 
coat’s bearing was not less gentlemanly. The Mayor presided 
with perfect impartiality. The conduct of the crowd of Electors 
and Non-electors was admirable. No rowdyism, no brutalities of 
Nottingham ‘‘lambs,”’ or Westminster ‘‘roughs.”” Every speaker 
was accorded a fair hearing. For my part I regret the suppres- 
sion of the old-time constitutional procedure of open nominations. 
Now a Parliamentary Election is less interesting than that of a 
Parish Beadle. Lord Palmerston was an aristocrat ; no doubt about 
that. But he was genial, frank, and generous. Moreover he ab- 
‘thorred cant in every form. I had never seen Lord Palmerston 
before I went to Tiverton, having never been in the gallery of 
‘the House,” for which I had but little respect and have still less 
to-day. In the Tiverton Guildhall I sat next to, without knowing, 
his lordship, and he engaged me in a momentary conversation, I 
only finding out who had been my interlocutor when we reached 
the hustings. After the Election I never met or saw Lord Palmer- 
ston again. In 1863 I went to the States. Coming over to Eng- 
land in 1878, I was told the following incident of Lord Palmer- 
ston, then dead some 13 years. It happened that some of the 
working class Radicals of the time were in the lobby of ‘'the 
House” with the view of soliciting subscriptions from Liberal 
members for some unfortunate of the ‘‘advanced” corps, stricken 
down by disease, and suffering from that other and too common 
ill—impecuniosity ; when the Premier was seen approaching. Said 
one of the party—‘‘ Here comes Pam, let us try him.” The idea 
was pooh-pooh'd, but it was carried out by the suggestor. Lord 
Palmerston patiently listened to the story and responded with his 
usual kindly liberality, accompanying the gift by some pleasantry 
as was his wont. He had faced toward the chamber of the Com- 
mons, when suddenly turning back, he enquired, ‘‘Can you tell 
me what has become of an old Chartist acquaintance of mine, 
Mr. George Julian Harney?’’ The person addressed could not 
tell, but an older man of the group said he believed Julian Harney 
was in America. Lord Palmerston rejoined, ‘‘ Well, I wish him 
good fortune: he gave me a dressing down at Tiverton some years 
ago, and I have not heard of him since; but I hope he is doing 
well.” 

I tell the tale as it was told to me. That must have been 
within a year or two of Lord Palmerston’s death, and though a 
trifling incident, attests the geniality of his character. 

GEORGE JULIAN Harney. 

RICHMOND-ON-THAMES, 1894. 


CGORRESPONDENGE: 


‘‘ HEREDITY AND THE A PRIORI.’’ 
To the Editor of The Open Court - 


In regard to your comments upon my ‘‘ Evolution and Ideal- 
ism” article of the 2oth of June, I have no wish to attempt a reply 
within the limits of a letter. But perhaps you will permit me to say 
a few words upon the relationship of the views you have expressed 
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to those of a better philosopher than I can ever hope to be,— 
George Henry Lewes, to-wit. 

You write (in the note to your ‘‘ Heredity and the A Priori” 
column) that such purely formal ideas as units of counting and 
geometrical space, ‘‘far from being latent in the mind and prior 
to experience, have been derived from experience and abstrac- 
tion.”” Well, this is what Lewes, in the same connexion, says: 
‘The objects of mathematical study are reals, . . . although they 
are abstractions. .. , They are intelligibles of sensibles: abstrac- 
tions which have their concretes in real objects.” 

And again: ‘‘Our purpose will be to reverse Kant's proce- 
dure, and to show that the mathematical judgments are absolutely 
and entirely dependent on experience, and are limited to the range 
of experience, sensible and extra-sensible.” 

Iam pleased to be able to point out an agreement between 
Lewes and yourself, where you are inclined to insist upon a dif- 
ference. 

The knowledge of Lewes’s works which enables me to do this 
may possibly serve to suggest that you do me somewhat less than 
justice in imagining that I am ignorant of Kant's confined, not to 
say confused, use of the term ‘‘experience.” Probably no one 
has pointed out more clearly and cogently than Lewes, how be- 
wildered and bewildering Kant's usage of ‘‘experience" is. It is 
indeed because of Kant’s avoidable blundering in terminology, as 
well as because of his unavoidable ignorance of the doctrine of 
organic evolution, that so many thinkers of to-day find Spencer 
and Lewes, in certain respects, more surefooted and consistent as 
philosophic guides than even the sage of Kénigsberg himself. 

ELLis THURTELL. 


RETRIBUTION. 
BY VIROE, 


Across their lives men heedless go, 

Like thieves o'er freshly fallen snow, 

Who think, —if e’er they think at all,— 
That through the night much more will fall 
To cover up their footprints ; so 

With booty laden home they go. 


But far away from sound or sight 

The Power to whom the dark is light 
Bids Nature send detectives forth, — 

The swift, cold bloodhounds of the North, 
To freeze their footprints in the snow 
And tell the world which way they go. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


La RECHERCHE DE L’UnIT£. Deuxiéme édition. By £. de Roderty. 
‘Bibliotheque de Philosophie contemporaine.” Paris: 
Félix Alcan, éditeur. 1894. ¢ 


AUGUSTE CoMTE ET HERBERT SPENCER; contribution a l'histoire 
des idées philosophiques au XIX. siécle. Deuxiéme édition. 
By £. de Roberty. ‘‘ Bibliothéque de Philosophie contem- 
poraine.” Paris: Félix Alcan, éditeur. 1895. 


M. de Roberty is a philosophical writer of no mean standing. 
He has previously published quite a series of similar contributions 
on sociology, ancient and modern philosophy, the unknowable, 
agnosticism, etc., which indicate the range of his philosophical 
powers. In the first of these two later works he treats of negative 
concepts in monistic theories, the unity of science, Spencer's uni- 
versal postulate or test of truth, the inconceivability of the nega- 
tion, the concepts of quantity, relativity, motion, transcendental- 
ism, etc. He is a thorough-going monist, or at least, believes 


himself to be such, and lays down the three following definitions ; 
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1. Rational unity is the product of dogical thought aided and 
controlled by direct observation or experience, i.e. by ‘‘ intuition,” or 
'* subjective research.” 

2. Scientific unity is the product of /ogical thought aided and 
controlled by indirect observation or experience (objective research). 

"3. Transcendental unity is the product of logical thought not 
controlled, or insufficiently controlled, by observation and experi- 
ence, either direct or indirect. 

He pronounces himself in the main in favor of the second of 
these, or scientific monism, and considers the relations of body 
and mind, or mind and matter. He roundly, and, as we think, 
justly rebukes the tendency of so many writers and thinkers of 
eminence to insist that after we have learned all that is known or 
ever can be known of these relations the two fields are still as far 
apart as ever. This form of dualism which goes beyond the zgno- 
ramus and postulates the zgnorabimus is unworthy of the name of 
philosophy. His own position is summed up in the following 
words: 

‘* We could fill pages and pages in explaining what we under- 
stand by true monism. We shall do this in a few words. All 
general distinction between mind and matter strikes us as pure 
logical nonsense.” . 

The later and slightly smaller work on Comte and Spencer 
was, says M. de Roberty, originally intended to be embodied in 
the other, but was finally made a separate contribution. It deals 
entirely with what he calls their monism. It is doubtful whether 
the word monism (perhaps first used by Wolff, but long lost sight 
of till revived by Haeckel and Hartmann) occurs once in the writ- 
ings of either of those authors. I remember recently reading a 
book on Hegel in which occurred the statement that he strongly 
condemned agnosticism! a word of Huxleyan mintage. Of this 
Roberty’s treatise on the monism of Comte and Spencer naturally 
reminded me. Of course it may be said that the principles of ag- 
nosticism and monism existed long before their names, yet this 
use of a modern terminology in discussing older writers and phi- 
losophies in which a different terminology is employed verges too 
close upon anachronism to be approved. 

Roberty, like too many other monists, makes monism a sort 
of creed, and speaks of dualism, or anything that is opposed to 
monism as essentially heterodox and unsound. That is, he makes 
his monism, instead of truth the norm, and seems to think the 
falsity of a doctrine sufficiently shown if it is proved to stand op- 
posed to monism. In view of the fact that those who call them- 
selves monists do not all agree as to what monism is, and have 
generally failed to give the rest of the world a definite idea of it, 
it would seem to be too early to set it up as the embodiment of all 
truth. 

Barring this slight tendency to monistic partisanship, these 
little books of M. Roberty are very pleasant reading. The au- 
thor's style is spicy and tends to be flowery, perhaps a little too 
much so for the character of his topics, but on the other hand it 
prevents them from becoming heavy and uninteresting. In his 
treatment of Comte he has proved one of the few Frenchmen who 
adequately appreciate the labors of their great countryman. He 
classes him with Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, 
Hume, and Kant, thinkers whose monism is accompanied by a 
mild form of agnosticism, in which latter doctrine he always scents 
some trace of the dreadful dualism. He calls him ‘‘the least 
sceptical, the least delicate, the least refined, but also the least 
calculating, the most sincere, the most naive of philosophers.” 
There certainly ought to be acommon bond between positivism 
and monism. [If the latter is nothing but the unintelligible dogma 
that mind and matter are the same thing, of course Comte has 
nothing to say about it, but if it means the great principle of the 
uniformity and invariability of nature’s laws, this is the corner- 
stone itself of the positive philosophy, as it is of all science, True 
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monism ought to be simply the highest generalisation of known 
facts and phenomena. It ought to mean the great law which em- 
braces all other laws. Now while Comte discarded as metaphys- 
ical, and therefore sterile, the vain search after causes he made the 
most thorough and successful search for laws that has been un- 
dertaken. On page 495 of Vol. I. of the third edition (1869) of 
the Philosophie Positive may be found an equation which, he says, 
may be regarded as embracing all the equations necessary for the 
complete determination of the various circumstances relative to 
the movement of any system of bodies acted upon by any forces 
whatever. It was in the same spirit that he attacked every other 
science, and although he admitted that the applicability of mathe- 
matics to the several sciences of the hierarchy diminishes as their 
complexity increases, still it was his aim in each case to reach an 
expression of the highest law that could be formulated. M. de 
Roberty has not wholly ignored this great service which Comte 
has rendered to science, and he justly gives him credit for having 
established a new science, that of sociology, upon the broad prin- 
ciples of historical development and human motive. He also rec- 
ognises the importance of his law of the three stages of thought, 
of his classification of the sciences, and of his determination of the 
principal methods of reasoning in general. 

To Herbert Spencer's monism he gives less space, and ap- 
parently somewhat less countenance. He classes Spencer along 
with Democritus, Bruno, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer, ‘spirits bold enough to undertake the task of cor- 
recting agnosticism by monism, an excess of prudence by an ex- 
cess of temerity." It is hard to say which would be the more in- 
dignant, Schopenhauer at being thus classed with Hegel, or Spen- 
cer at being called Comte’s ‘'‘ szccesseur en ligne directe.” Yet, as 
a matter of fact the latter fawx pas is not as wide of the mark as 
Mr. Spencer’s repeated and vehement disclaimers might lead some 
to suppose. The most that can be said is that their two systems, 
beginning and ending at the same points and passing through the 
same intermediate phases in the same order, were doubtless in the 
main elaborated independently of each other, although Comte’s 
was completed and published (1842) at least ten years before 
Spencer's was begun. 

Spencer's great sin is his ‘‘agnosticism,’’ which somehow in 
our author's eyes constitutes a form of dualism, difficult as it may 
seem to others that no belief at all can be converted into two be- 
liefs. Like most other attempts to analyse the synthetic philoso- 
phy, this one gets entangled in the meshes of the unknowable and 
scarcely gets beyond the first third of the first volume of the ten 
which make up this vast system. The most that lies outside of 
this relates to his Principles of Psychology, which, as has often been 
pointed out, was written out of its natural order, before the Azo/- 
ogy, and therefore neither properly affiliated upon that nor made 
the basis of Socio/ogy, though placed between these two in the 
system. It is the most metaphysical of Mr. Spencer's works. 

In discussing the monism of Spencer M. de Roberty considers 
the following five essential points: (1) An ultimate criterion of all 
experimental truth. (2) Classification of the facts of consciousness 
subjectively (internal states), and objectively (external states.) (3) 
Hypothesis of a reality outside of consciousness. (4) The two hy- 
potheses derived from the postulate of the unknowable or ‘‘trans- 
conscient.” (5) Classification of the facts of consciousness as in 
time and space. This discussion is highly metaphysical and needs 
to be closely followed to be understood. 

Less space is given to the great unitary law of evolution with 
which Mr, Spencer's name is more closely connected than that of 
any other philosopher. He asks the question: ‘‘Is the unity real- 
ised by mechanics and physics of the same nature as logical unity?” 
and answers it by saying that ‘‘the unity of the inorganic world 
presents itself in its turn (in the form of £now/edge) as an aspect of 
logical unity.” Our author deserves special credit for perceiving 
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and pointing out that Spencer’s evolution consists in fact of two 
different processes, one for the inorganic and another for the or- 
ganic world. I called attention to this eighteen years ago,! but, 
so far as I have been able to learn, no other author before Roberty 
has treated it. Instead of dismissing it asa ‘‘dualism” I attempted 
to reconcile it with the law of unity, and, as I still think, success- 
fully, although it certainly does require that all evolution be ex- 
plained as the result of the interaction of the two decidedly dualis- 
tic principles of gravitation and radiation. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the general scope 
of these works as well as the character of M. Roberty’s writings 
asa whole. One cannot too strongly commend the manner in 
which this and other publishing houses in Paris, and to a less ex” 
tent in other cities of the Continent, bring out works of this class’ 
It is inexpensive and highly satisfactory both to authors and read 
ers. We Americans might well imitate it and thus make it possi 
ble to issue a great many excellent books that are never even writ-_ 
ten. The brochure style is good enough for this class of solid 
reading, and there is no excuse for the wretched fine type and 
thin sleazy smeared paper that are used in this country for the so- 
called ‘‘ cheap editions” of our books. LESTER F. Warp. 


An interesting collection of politico-economical debates has 
recently come to us from England in the shape of the second vol- 
ume of 7vansactions of the National Liberal Club, Political Econ- 
omy Circle, edited by J. H. Levy (London: P. S. King & Son). 
The discussions cover a vast variety of topics, such as the eco- 
nomic effects of an eight-hour day for coal miners, pensions for 
the aged, agricultural distress and its remedies, the land question, 
the monetary situation, etc. The debates have all the zest and 
spirit of free parliamentary discussion, and in most cases are the 
utterances of prominently known men. The lack of a table of 
contents and index is partly made up by bold-faced marginal titles. 
The same publishers and editor also issue 4 Symposium on Value, 
a little brochure of fifty-eight pages, consisting of papers by Mr. 
Ernest Belfort Bax and others on the conception of economic 


value. 


The Freidenker Publishing Co, of Milwaukee have just pub- 
lished a little German pamphlet by Dr. Adolf Brodbeck, Die Zxz- 
stens Gottes, being a commentary upon an address delivered by 
the Very Rev. Augustin F, Hewitt at the Chicago World’s Fair on 
the ‘‘Being of God.” The Rev. Mr. Hewitt’s address was a dem- 
onstration of the existence of God from the Roman Catholic point 
of view. Dr. Brodbeck gives a synopsis of the speaker's argu- 
ments, and answers each critically. The author would not reject 
the term ‘‘ God,” because of the deep and just problems which it 
contains. His sole effort is to clarify the idea. The pamphlet is 
a good one and the argument well conducted. 


Fully as significant as the new reaction against the scientific 
method are the able replies which that movement has called forth. 
No doubt the attack will have little other effect than the salutary 
repair of the defences of science. Two noteworthy rejoinders to 
M. Brunetiére’s Bankruptcy of Science reach us from distant lands: 
one from Prof. Enrico Morselli of Italy, entitled Za preteso ‘Banca- 
votta della scienza’ (Palermo : Remo Sandro); and one from Hun- 
gary by Sigmund Bodnar, translated into German under the title 
Ueber den Bankerott der Wissenschaften. Offener Brief an Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiere (Budapest: Eggenberger). 


The Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
Schaften <u Géttingen, Philologico-historical Department, 1895, 


1‘*Cosmic and Organic Evolution.’ Popular Science Monthly, Vol. X1., 
New York, October, 1877, pp. 672-682. See also, Dynamic Sociology, New York. 
1883, Vol. I., p. 247 et seqq. 
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No. 2, contains an article of considerable interest to biblical schol- 
ars, on The Return of the Fews from the Babylonian Exile, by J. 
Wellhausen. 


NOTES. 


It is with deep regret and sorrow that we receive the sad news 
of Dr. Robert Lewins’s decease. He was an unusually deep thinker, 
thoroughly versed in all schools of philosophy, and representing a 
school of his own which he called hylo-idealism, or solipsism. He 
was radical in his opinions, even to extremes, and seemed to take 
delight in the denunciation of theism in any form. He was a se- 
vere adversary of religion and repudiated its very name. Never- 
theless, in his personal friendship, as well as in his philosophical 
convictions there was a deeply religious love of truth, and the reli- 
gious influences of his early youth could easily be traced in his emo- 
tional life. He was by birth and blood a Scotchman, by education 
a German, and a pupil of the Moravian Brotherhood at Neuwied 
on the Rhine. He loved to speak German, and introduced more 
German, Greek, and other foreign expressions into his articles than 
any other English author. He studied at the Universities of 
Heidelberg, Vienna, Paris, and Edinburgh. In his philosophy he 
appears to have been mainly influenced by Schopenhauer, and 
perhaps also by Fichte. He found enthusiastic admirers and ex- 
pounders of his theory in Miss Naden and Mr. McCrie. Articles 
and letters from Dr. Robert Lewins’s pen appeared from time to 
time in both Zhe Monis¢t and The Open Court. In spite of a strong 
agreement as to the monistic principle in philosophy, we could 
not accept his identification of the universe with self, and have on 
various occasions presented the reasons for our disagreement. 
Perhaps the tersest explanation of his theory is contained in his 
article ‘‘The Unity of Thought and Thing” (Vol. IV., No. 2, of 
The Monist). We shall publish a few posthumous papers of his 
in subsequent numbers.—?. c. 
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IN MEMORIAM.—H. R. H. CHOW FA MAHA VAJI- 
RUNHIS, CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM. 

His Majesty, the King of Siam, the same noble 
monarch who shows so much zeal for the religion of 
Buddha that he presented to several of our best known 
university libraries an edition de luxe of the stately 
collection of the sacred books of Buddhism, and who, 
at the same time, gave a large donation to Prof. Max 
Miller for the continuation and completion of the 
Sacred Books of the East, has been visited of late by a 
grievous bereavement. A few months ago he lost his 
eldest son and heir to the throne, H. R. H. Chow Fa 
Maha Vajirunhis. We find in the Journal of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society the report of the memorial -service held 
in honor of the departed prince, a young man distin- 
guished by rare talents and a sterling character. 

We here reproduce in an English translation the 
brief sermon which was delivered by the Buddhist 
highpriest of the kingdom in the throne-room of the 
Tusita Maha Prasad, on Friday, the 1gth of April, 
1895 :} 

«« Blessings on the august pure and just person of 
His Majesty the King! May the realm increase in 
prosperity, may His Person enjoy happiness ! 

‘Tl approach Your Majesty’s person on this solemn 
day to offer in accordance with our sacred creed con- 
solation in remembrance of the death of His Royal 
Highness Chow Fa Maha Vajirunhis, the late Crown 
Prince of Siam. May what I state redound to the 
glory and be in commemoration of the august Prince, 
now departed; may I bring consolation to the person 
of the King in this assembly of the Royal House, of 
the Representatives of Foreign Nations, of Nobles 
and Officials. 

«A great grief has befallen us all: His Royal High- 
ness Chow Fa Maha Vajirunhis, Crown Prince of 
Siam, has departed this life. His illness would not 
yield to the efforts of physicians; before we could 
grasp the fact, he was taken from us. Truly a real 
cause for grief for all of us. From the time the sacred 
water rite was performed on His Hoyal Highness, 
when almost a child, to confirm him in the exalted po- 
sition which he should occupy, the Prince showed as- 
siduity in acquiring such wisdom and knowledge as 


1Cf. the Yournal of the Maha-Bodhi Society, Vol. V1., No. 2 (June 1895). 


was becoming to the position which his august father, 
His Majesty the King, had prepared for him. Spiritual 
and temporal matters he made his own; he became 
acquainted with the tenets of our sacred religion ; he 
acquired knowledge in Government work ; he studied 
the science of his own and foreign countries, orna- 
ments worthy of an exalted personage! He showed 
modesty towards those of His Royal family who were 
his elders, he showed condescension to his spiritual 
teachers, and whilst himself firmly established in and 
propagating the faith of the Buddha, he had due rev- 
erence for those who held different tenets. 

«And now, the victim of a treacherous illness, he 
is taken from us in the flower of his youth, and well 
may we recall the word of our Great Teacher, when 
He expounded the law of separation ; for changes and 
misfortune have.come to us at this time. And thus He 
spoke the ‘stanzas on death’ so that our sorrow might 
be alleviated, and this truth will last unto the end of 
time. 

‘<In the life of sentient beings there is no certainty. 
We know not when or how life will be extinguished ; 
no one is able to guarantee existence ; short is our life 
and swiftly are we extinguished, and our sorrow never 
ceases. As the potter’s work will be broken, so our 
life will come to an end, and whether children, young 
or old, whether foolish or wise, all fall under the sway 
of death. We may speak of days, months, and years ; 
but we cannot say when our existence will come to an 
end. No one is spared, whether of kingly origin or a 
Brahmana, whether a Vaisya or a Sudra, whether of 
the highest caste or a slave; all fall under the sway 
of death. When we depart from one existence to an- 
other, the parents cannot protect their child, nor will 
the love of the kinsman avail aught to his kin; the 
lamentations and grief over the departed do not benefit 
us, nor him. Death is the natural consequence of ex- 
istence, and our life is like that of the cow which the 
Brahmana leads to the altar for sacrifice. Knowing 
this, what will lamenting over the departed avail us. 
The dead are not benefited by our grief. The dead 
have no consciousness of our acts, and they have pre- 
pared their destiny by their own deeds. Everything 
is subject to change, although we may think it perma- 
nent; this is the law of the Universe. 
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‘«Thus having listened to the words of the Fully 
Enlightened One, we know that the dead cannot come 
to life again; therefore let us cease lamenting and 
turn our attention to the living, so that the country 
may prosper; work for the living! For such is the 
work of the living, when death has not yet reached 
them. 

‘«We are born and die, this is the way of the world ; 
but the good works we do in this world, they will bear 
fruit in future, they will last! 

‘‘And now brethren recite ye the stanzas on death 
which our Blessed Lord has spoken; may they bring 
consolation to the King’s Majesty, may those assem- 
bled here find comfort in them. 

<<Thus let it be? 


JONAH. 
BY PROF, C. H. CORNILL. 

AN involuntary smile passes over one’s features at 
the mention of the name of Jonah. For the popular 
conception sees nothing in this Book but a silly tale, 
exciting us to derision. When shallow humor prompts 
people to hold the Old Testament up to ridicule Ba- 
laam’s ass and Jonah’s whale infallibly take prece- 
dence. 

I have read the Book of Jonah at least a hundred 
times, and I will publicly avow, for I-am not ashamed 
of my weakness, that I cannot even now take up this 
marvellous book, nay, nor even speak of it, without the 
tears rising to my eyes, and my heart beating higher. 
This apparently trivial book is one of the deepest and 
grandest that was ever written, and I should like to 
say to every one who approaches it, ‘‘Take off thy 
shoes, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” In this book Israelitish prophecy quits the 
scene of battle as victor, and as victor in its severest 
struggle—that against self. In it the prophecy of Is- 
rael succeeded, as Jeremiah expresses it in a remark- 
able and well-known passage, in freeing the precious 
from the vile and in finding its better self again. 

The Jonah of this book is a prophet, and a genuine 
representative of the prophecy of the time, a man like 
unto that second Zechariah, drunk with the blood of 
the heathen, and who could ‘hardly await the time 
when God should destroy the whole of the Gentile 
world. He receives from God the command to go to 
Nineveh to proclaim the judgment, but he rose to flee 
from the presence of the Lord by ship unto Tartessus 
(Tarshish) in the far west. From the very beginning 
of the narrative the genuine and loyal devotion of the 
heathen seamen is placed in intentional and exceed- 
ingly powerful contrast to the behavior of the prophet ; 
they are the sincere believers; he is the only heathen 
on board. After that Jonah has been saved from storm 
and sea by the fish, he again receives the command to 
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go to Nineveh. He obeys, and wonderful to relate, 
scarcely has the strange preacher traversed the third 
part of the city crying out his warning than the whole 
of Nineveh proclaimed a fast and put on sackcloth ; the 
people of Nineveh believed the words of the preacher 
and humiliated themselves before God. Therefore, the 
ground and motive of the divine judgment ceasing to 
exist, God repented of the evil that He thought to do 
them, and He did it not. Nowcomes the fourth chap- 
ter, on account of which the whole book has been writ- 
ten, and which I cannot refrain from repeating word 
for word, as its simple and ingenuous mode of narra- 
tion belongs essentially to the attainment of that mood 
which is so stirring to the heart, and cannot be re- 
placed by paraphrase. 

«« Now this (God’s determining not to destroy Nine- 
veh because of its sincere repentance) displeased Jonah 
exceedingly and he was very angry. And he prayed 
unto the Lord and said, I pray thee, O Lord, was not 
this my saying, when I was yet in my country? There- 
fore I hasted to flee unto Tarshish: for I knew that 
thou art a gracious God, and full of compassion, slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy, and repentest thee 
of the evil. Therefore, now, O Lord, take, I beseech 
thee, my life from me; for it is better for me to die 
than to live. Then said the Lord, Doest thou well to 
be angry? Then Jonah went out of the city, and sat 
on the east side of the city, and there made him a 
booth, and sat under it in the shadow, till he might 
see what would become of the city. And the Lord 
God prepared a gourd and made it to come up over 
Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head. And 
Jonah was exceedingly glad of the gourd. But God 
prepared a worm when the morning sun rose the next 
day,and it smote the gourd that it withered. And it 
came to pass, when the sun did arise, that God pre- 
pared a sultry east wind ; and the sun beat upon the 
head of Jonah that he grew faint, and requested for 
himself that he might die, and said, It is better for me 
to die than to live. And God said to Jonah, Doest thou 
well to be angry for the gourd? And he said, I do 
well to be angry even unto death. Then said the Lord, © 
Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou 
hast not labored, neither madest it grow; which came 
up in a night and perished ina night. And should 
not I have pity on Nineveh, that great city, wherein 
are more than six score thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand ; 
and also much cattle?” 

With this question closes the last book of the pro- 
phetic literature of Israel. More simply, as something 
quite self-evident, and therefore more sublimely and 
touchingly, the truth was never spoken in the Old 
Testament, that God, as Creator of the whole earth, 
must also be the God and father of the entire world, 
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in whose loving, kind, and fatherly heart all men are 
equal, for whom there is no difference of nation and 
confession, but only men, whom He has created in his 
own image. 
The unknown author of the Book of Jonah stretches 
forth his hand to these master hearts and intellects. 
In the celestial harmony of the infinite Godly love and 
of the infinite Godly pity, the Israelitic prophecy rings 
out as the most costly bequest of Israel to the whole 
world. 

I have spoken as if with the Book of Jonah the 
prophetic literature of Israel had come to an end, and 
thereby created no doubt considerable surprise. For 
up to the present no mention has been made of a 
book which ranks among the best known, or, to speak 
more accurately, among those of whose existence we 
know something—namely, the Book of Daniel. Daniel 
in the den of the lions, the three men in the fiery fur- 
nace, the feast of Belshazzar with the Mene Tekel, the 
colossus with the feet of clay, are all well known, and 
have become, so to speak, household words. Surely, the 
reception of such a book into the prophetic literature 
cannot be disputed. Yet I must remark that accord- 
ing to the Jewish canon this book is never reckoned 
among the prophetic writings. This was first done 
by the Greek Bible, and thus it became the custom 
throughout the whole Christian Church to designate 
Daniel together with Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel as 
the four great prophets, in contradistinction to the so- 
called twelve minor prophets. 

It would take me too long to explain the reasons 
which induced the Synagogue to enter upon this at 
first sight strange proceeding. However, I cannot 
withdraw from my plain duty of including the Book of 
Daniel in my comments upon the Israelitic prophecies. 
And it well deserves consideration ; for it is one of the 
most important and momentous that was ever written. 
We still work with conceptions and employ expressions 
which are derived immediately from the Book of Daniel. 
The entire hierarchy of heaven, with the four arch- 
angels, the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
the idea of a kingdom of heaven, the designation of 
the Messianic ruler in this kingdom as the Son of Man, 
are found mentioned for the first time in the Book of 
Daniel. The Book of Daniel dates from the last great 
crisis in the history of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the most important and difficult of all—its 
life-and-death struggle with Hellenism. 

In the year 333 B. C., through the great victory at 
Issus, the whole of Asia Minor had fallen into the 
hands of Alexander the Great, who thereupon imme- 
diately turned his attention to the conquest of Syria, 
Pheenicia, and Palestine. Thus Judza came under 
the Grecian sway. When, in the year 323, Alexander 
died, at the age of thirty-four, the long struggles and 


Here Hosea and Jeremiah live anew. 
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strife of the Diadochi ensued, who fought for the in- 
heritance of the dead hero. 
301, put an end to these dissensions. 


The battle of Ipsus, 
Out of the 
great universal empire founded by Alexander four Hel- 
lenistic kingdoms arose: Macedonia, the parent coun- 
try, which was lost to the house of Alexander after 
unspeakable atrocities, the Pergamenian kingdom of 
the Attalide, the Syrian kingdom of the Seleucide, 
and the Egyptian of the Ptolemies. 

Juda and Coelesyria were armexed to the kingdom 
of the Ptolemies, and remained an Egyptian province 
for over a hundred years. And the first half of this 
period, outwardly viewed, was the happiest that Judaa 
had experienced since the loss of its independence. 
The three first Ptolemies were powerful and talented 
rulers, who were extremely prepossessed in favor of 
the Jews and supported and encouraged them in every 
way, because, as Josephus tells us, the Jews were the 
only people on whose oath they could implicitly rely; 
what a Jew had once sworn he abided by without de- 
viation. 

Soon, however, the complications of war arose. The 
Seleucide stretched out their hands covetously towards 
the province of Egypt, and after varying conflicts it 
was finally incorporated in the year 193 in the king- 
dom of Syria. At first the Jews seemed to have hailed 
the new government with delight, but the Syrian domi- 
nation was soon to show itself in all its terribleness. 
Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, a man of violent temper 
and limited ideas, was anxious to accelerate by violence 
the process of Hellenising, which was already going on 
satisfactorily, and set himself the task of totally eradi- 


cating, by the police power of the State, the Jewish 


nationality and the Jewish religion. Then began that 
terrible persecution of the orthodox Jews, which the 
Book of Maccabees describes on the whole correctly, 
though with some exaggerations. Antiochus, how- 
ever, only aided thereby the holy cause against which 
he fought; he shook the righteous from their slum- 
bers, forced the wavering to decision, and thus gave 
to Judaism the last blow of the hammer which was to 
weld that which Ezra and Nehemiah perhaps had not 
sufficiently forged. 

From this date Judaism appears to us as Pharisa- 
ism. Who knows whether without this violent inter- 
ference matters would not have taken another course? 
We know by undeniable evidence that Hellenism had 
already made vast strides, that especially the cultured 
and aristocratic circles, and even the priesthood, were 
completely under its influence. 

But this brutal attack aroused the opposition of 
despair. The Jewish people carried on the struggle 
thus forced upon them with almost superhuman efforts. 
The mightiest Greek armies fled in dismay before the 
frenzied courage of these men battling for what was 
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most sacred to them; and thus they finally succeeded 
in shaking off the heathen rule, and in once again 
founding a national Jewish State under the house of 
the Maccabees. 

In the fiercest moments of this contest, in January, 
164, we know the very day almost, the Book of Daniel 
was written, in which the clear flame of the first holy 
inspiration still burned. When we picture to ourselves 
the unspeakable sufferings of the Jewish nation, we 
can only wonder with’ reverent admiration at the un- 
known author of the Book of Daniel, who knew how 
to keep himself clean from all the baser human national 
passions, and only to give enthusiastic expression to 
the final victory of the cause of God. There is the dif- 
ference of day and night between the Book of Daniel 
and that of Esther, written but a generation later. As 
in Jonah, so in Daniel Israelitic prophecy flared up- 
wards like a bright flame for the last time, to die ina 
manner worthy of its grand and magnificent past. 


* 
* *K 


We have now reached the end of our task. We 
have followed the prophecies of Israel from their be- 
ginning to their conclusion, and I should be glad if I 
have succeeded in producing upon my readers the im- 
pression that we have been treating here of the organic 
development of one of the greatest spiritual forces 
which the history of man has ever witnessed, and of 
the most important and most magnificent section of 
the history of religion previously to Christ. If Israel 
became in the matter of religion the chosen people of 
whole world, it owes this to prophecy, which first 
clearly conceived the idea of a universal religion, and 
established it in all its foundations. Prophecy lived 
again in John the Baptist. And Jesus of Nazareth in 
contrast to the pharisaical Judaism of his time pur- 
posely links his own activity to the prophecy of ancient 
Israel, himself its purest blossom and noblest fruit. 
Jewish prophecy is Mary, the mother of Christianity, 
and the Christian church has known no better desig- 
nation for the earthly pilgrimage of its founder than 
to speak of him in his office of prophet. As far as the 
influence of Christianity extends, so far also the effects 
of the Israelitic prophecy reach, and when the oldest 
of the literary prophets, Amos, speaks of prophecy as 
the noblest gift of grace, which God gave to Israel and 
only to Israel, a history of two thousand five hundred 
years has but justified his assertion. 

The whole history of humanity has produced noth- 
ing which can be compared in the remotest degree to 
Through prophecy Israel has 
become the prophet of mankind. Let this never be 
overlooked nor forgotten: the costliest and noblest 
treasure that man possesses he owes to Israel and to 
Israelitic prophecy. 


the prophecy of Israel. 
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THE RELATION OF MATTER AND SPIRIT. 
BY THE REV. RODNEY F. JOHONNOT. 

AccorpINnG to the Biblical idea, man is composed 
of two elements: the body, made from the dust, and 
a soul, breathed into this dust, whereby it becomes a 
living personality. At death the body returns to the 
dust as it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it. 
(See Gen. II.,.7, and Eccles. XII., 7.) 

This is perhaps the common idea to-day; but the 
objections to it are many and weighty. 

It is difficult to think of spirit or mind as coming 
to man in this way. We know spirit only in connexion 
with matter, with a physical body. While this is no 
proof that it cannot exist independent of matter, we 
have no right, without some evidence, to assume this ; 
no right to assume it exists in space somewhere and 
is injected into man’s body. We can scarcely conceive 
how a Universal Spirit can separate some bit of itself 
and make it an individual human soul; nor can we 
think of God as creating a spirit outright, ad nihilo, 
and passing it into the body; nor have we any right 
to affirm the pre-existence of souls, which in some 
sphere await the birth of a human body, so as to en- 
ter into it, as do some of the theosophists. Yet only 
in one of these three ways can a spirit, distinct from the 
body in origin, be accounted for. 

Besides these a frior7 difficulties, the knowledge 
of the development of the individual in the ontogenic 
series does not admit of fixing upon any point of the 
development for the introduction of soul. Man be- 
gins as a single cell, which cannot be distinguished 
from the cell which develops into a fish or a bird. 
There is a steady evolution from this cell to the ma- 
tured individual. Where in this development does 
the soul enter? Some theosophists say at two years 
after birth. But this is pure assumption. Birth may 
be selected as the most probable moment. But birth 
effects only a change in nutrition and respiration. 
What right have we to assume a miracle at this point ? 
Is it not far more likely that mind existed in connex- 
ion with the body before birth, though dormant, mak- 
ing ready for future manifestations, than to assume it 
was introduced from the outside at birth? Does not 
all knowledge of gradual development point to the 
former conclusion? 

The same difficulty in assuming the introduction 
of mind from the outside meets us if we study the 
phylogenic series of life, the history of life on the 
globe. It may be accepted as established that species 
originate by descent or filiation, and not by direct 
creation. From protista to man is a complete chain 
of life, though some of the links may still be missing 
in evidence. Now, where in this series does mind or 
spirit come in? Not with man. Great as is his supe- 
riority to the other animals, the difference is one of 
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degree, and not of kind. Says Darwin in his Descent 


of Man: ‘*The senses and intuitions, the various emo- 
tions and faculties, such as love, memory, attention, 
curiosity, imitations, reason, etc., of which man 


boasts, may be found in an incipient state, or some- 
times in a well-developed condition, in the lower ani- 
Romanes agrees with this in his work on 
Animal Intelligence. Below the advent of man in the 
series there is no point where we can find the least 
reason for saying, Here mind comes in, and below it 
there exists no mind. In the phylogenic as in the on- 
togenic series, mind develops gradually, and its origin 
is not to be found. 

It seems evident, therefore, that there is no dis- 
tinct, individual soul, ready formed, introduced into 
man’s body at birth, or at any other point of time. 
Neither can we find ground for believing that mind as 
an element distinct from matter is introduced at any 
point in the ascending scale of life. If it is in any 
way breathed into matter, it must be done gradually 
or constantly in an increasing degree as life advances 
in complexity of organisation. Whether held to be 
done gradually, or all at once, this idea that mind or 
spirit is introduced into physical bodies from without 
rests upon no foundation except pure assumption. 
Mind, so far as we know it, is always associated with 
a physical owe and does not exist freely without 
body. 

It might seem that this reasoning would force us 
to hold that spirit is a product of matter, and hence 
when the human body dies the soul perishes with it. 
This would be pure materialism. But this crass ma- 
terialism is no more scientific than is the crude spir- 
itualism which forms the faith of most people. Nei- 
ther are we logically driven to any such conclusion. 

That spirit is not a product of matter may be 
proved in many ways; but I restrict myself to a single 
argument. Nothing is more certain than that some- 
thing cannot be evolved out of nothing. If mind is 
here as the result of evolution, it must either have 
been supernaturally bestowed upon matter, or else it 
_must have been potentially present from the begin- 
ning. We have seen reasons for rejecting the former 
alternative and hence are forced to conclude, not that 
matter has produced mind, but that mind has in some 
way been bound up with matter from the first. 

It is vain to inquire for ultimate origins, but a syn- 
thesis more comprehensive than that which is ordina- 
rily made, may help to clear this point and to give 
hint of the origin of both mind and matter. The 
course of modern science has brought us to the 
thought of the unity of all things. Different species 
are now traced back to a common ancestor. Verte- 
brate and invertebrate have a single ancestral source. 
The animal kingdom does not spring out of the vege- 
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table, but, as Haeckel tells us, both arise from a form 
of life which is neither animal nor vegetal; both are 
In the 
sphere of physics, heat, light, electricity, magnetism 
are but modes of molecular motion, more or less inter- 
Without going into fuller detail, the 
deeper syntheses of physics, chemistry, and biology 
all point to the conclusion that matter and mind are 
abstracts from the same reality. Mind is not a pro- 
duct of matter, nor is matter a product of mind, but 
both arise out of a common ground-work which em- 
braces them both and manifests itself in both and has 
in itself all the powers, qualities, and possibilities 
which belong to both. Here is ultimate resting- 
ground for human thought, and here the the starting- 
point for all sound philosophy and theology. 

Whoever will start with this thought and work 
consistently with it will find much light on matters 
otherwise dark and mysterious. Nor will the world 
and human life grow less divine, but more so. 


branches from a common trunk or root. 
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IS THERE A GOD? 
BY E, P. POWELL. 


I came to talk with you about theology. I don’t 
see as I can believe even in God and immortality. 
You say those are fundamental notions of religion. 

And you do not believe in a God. Do you Ay EE 
the universe to be matter and force ? 

Yes, I can’t see anything in life but mechanics. 

Yet you are yourself intelligent—and there is all 
about you the intelligible ? 

Yes, I don’t deny mind of course, and will, and 
purpose—but only as phenomena. 

So we, intelligently examining all things, find in- 
telligibility universal ; and intelligently decide that in- 
telligence is not intelligent in origin. Do you hold to 
the creation of matter ad nihilo? 

Certainly not. Science has put that notion thor- 
oughly to flight. Nothing can come from nothing. 

Yet to me it seems quite as difficult to create in- 
telligence ad nihilo as to create matter ad nihilo. The 
latter you assume ; the former you deny. 

I had hardly put it that way. I was looking at 
material things as the only real existences ; but you 
speak of mental facts as quite as real as material. 

It makes no difference whether you allow mind to 
be a secretion of matter or not; all we need to see is 
that intelligence is, and that its applicability is uni- 
versal. What if it is a consequence of brain life, or 
protoplasm, still it is ;—and it is not aé wzhilo; and that 
which it is must be eternal. If you allow life to be of 
without origin, or beginning, intelligence is a mani- 
festation without origin. But you must add one more 
point ; there is nothing of matter but is formed ; form 
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means no more nor less than an ideain shape. A 
snowflake is a form which exhibits purposiveness. 

You mean that, after all, the primal idea of the 
universe is spiritual, and not material ? 

Yes, I don’t care about words; and if you choose 
I will drop the word God ; but I think science defends 
the monistic conception of Paul; ‘‘ There is one God 
over all; interpenetrating all.” 

Is not that practically pantheism ? 

It is a sort of Christian or Biblical pantheism, pos- 
sibly ; but it is science also. Science as psychology 
you know has been lately bringing us to a monistic 
conception of ourselves. It no longer speaks of a hu- 
man being as soul and body; but asa single idea, a 
Theology, according itself to science, is speak- 
ing of the universe inthe same terms. ‘‘God and the 
universe” are now ‘‘The Living Universe.”’ God the 
infinite subject is revealec eternally in an infinite ob- 
The one great fact about us is not stuff, but 


unit. 


ject. 
stuff wsed—put to use. 

Yet we never see God? 

Why can you and I never get over the demand to 
see God, as we see a stick? We do not see the Amer- 
ican Constitution that operates the United States as 
aunit; yet that Constitution permeates (interpene- 
trates) the whole forty States, and is operative in- 
visibly from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The most 
vital certainty in America to-day is this same Consti- 
tution. Do you demand to see me at this moment? 
You see the organism—the body— but you do not see 
the impalpable me. Yet you do not deny my person- 
ality, my at least present reality. Cut open my flesh, 
and you cannot find me. Yet you love me; you honor 
me ; you believe in me. 

Do you mean that we see a God as we see a man? 

Can it be otherwise? Cut open a tree, split a stone; 
you see no more than if you cut opena skull. The 
personality eludes your physical senses—but not your 
intelligence. 
your own identity ; yet your physical senses see only 
the physical results of personality. So the infinite 
universal intelligence; the sum of the purposing is 
discernible in the whole as you yourself in the part. 
As you are to your body, so is God to the universe. 
Frederick Robertson in his most brilliant sermon says: 
«« The universe is the body of God.” It seems to me 
that the grandeur of a true soul is a growing capacity 
to see the soul of things—the interfused will—and so 
by degrees to find itself to be a child of infinite pur- 


You are as sure of its existence as of 


ose. 
i Then as you have come to see we really live in 
a spiritual universe ; and material form is but an ex- 
pression of operation of mind? 

Yes, in Him, the Eternal and Infinite, we live and 
move and have our being. Each flower, each tree is 
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like a pen stroke of a friend. The Persian was right 
in kissing his hand to a star. We need not say of the 
world ‘‘It is beautiful,” but ‘* He is beautiful.’ Each 
velvet knoll is where one may lie on the bosom of 
God. 


But this is poetry surely—merely a poetical way of 
saying what only a few can conceive. 


My friend, all truth is a poem. © When at last you 
get past the jangling of logic, you come to rhythm and 
music. Before men argued they felt; before they talked 
they sung. All early religious and political life was ex- 
pressed in song. Not till data accumulated enormously 
was it necessary to invent prose. When now we have 
worked through the period of categories, we come once 
more to the poem. Life and living, sociology, poli- 
tics, theology, are not always to be mere argument ; 
they end in poetry as they end in love. 


I will think of these things. 1 had not thought 
that all ideals were possibles. But surely if there is 
God then most important to us is it that there be god- 
liness. 


That is it, my brother. Wrong thinking and wrong 
believing do not concern us except as involving us in 
wrong living. Our creeds should be only guide books. 


But is this vision of the God body all that we can 
get? Is there no way of seeing, soul to soul? I feel 
a longing to know as Iam known. I could not rest 
content to be loved as a mechanism. You have your 
boy’s arm around you now—does he not think of you 
as being spirit—something above muscles, tendons, 
and organism ? 


Indeed but this is the beautiful charm of human 
life ; that it lives so largely, or may live so largely in 
this upper consciousness. The lowest animal life has 
only sensation. It receives impressions and makes 
responses. As these sensations multiply in character 
they are compared one with another and so arises con- 
These bundles 
ever increase as animal life rises ; and become what 
we call consciousness. One bundle becomes conscious- 
ness of self, or self-consciousness. But there is an- _ 
other bundle that constitutes consciousness of that 
which is not ourselves, but is like ourselves. No hu- 
man being ever was able to escape some idea of self ; 
nor was any one not an idiot unconscious of Him in 
whom we have our being. Consciousness, bearing on 
our relation to duty, is conscience ; and we have also 
conscience toward others, and toward the supreme 
other. So we do face not only toward ideas of brother- 
hood, motherhood, fatherhood in ourselves and others 
—but toward a larger fatherhood, which we cannot 
conceive to be limited in space or time. Dropping all 
the philosophy of the case, we learn to say, ‘‘Our 
Father who art in the heavens ”’—and then we add to 
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the Golden Rule that we ought to love God with all 
our hearts. 

At least I will ponder these things, for a merely 
material life is intolerable. 

‘Is it not intolerable simply because you are not 
merely material ? 

But we have said nothing of immortality. 

Let us defer it to another time when we can talk 
of it more freely. 


FORM AND FUNCTION. 
BY S. V. CLEVENGER, M. D. 

From many Alpine peaks stream out, thousands of 
feet in length, what are known as cloud-banners. They 
seem to be perfectly steady, even though a strong 
wind may be blowing over the mountain-tops. 

‘Why is the cloud not blown away?” asks Tyn- 
dall. ‘It zs blown away,” he answers; ‘‘its perma- 
nence is only apparent. At one end it is incessantly 
dissolved, at the other end it is incessantly renewed : 
supply and consumption being thus equalised, the 
cloud appears as changeless as the mountain to which 
it seems to cling. When the red sun of the evening 
shines upon these cloud-streams, they resemble vast 
torches with their flames blown through the air.”’ 

Every one who profited by the writings of Gustav 
Freytag felt a sense of personal loss in his death. But 
his influence remains with us and future generations, 
in verification of his claim that ‘‘a noble human life 
does not end on earth with death. It continues in the 
minds and the deeds of friends, as well as in the 
thoughts and the activity of the nation.” 

In many instances Freytag may but have given ex- 
pression to what was already in the hearts of his read- 
_ ers, have formulated in beautiful language what they 
felt ; probably they did not realise their ownership of 
such sentiments till they saw them thus poetically 
worded. So much of their lives and souls he found 
already prepared to be put in shape. More than this, 
in his adding to the world’s stock of noble promptings 
he gave new material to his readers, and by moulding 
what he found in them with what he brought to them 
they were truly great debtors for the betterment ex- 
perienced in Freytag’s having lived and written. 
‘‘Again, what he has produced, has in some sort 
formed other men, and thus his soul has passed to 
later times.” 

Individuals in myriads, of all nations, will be born, 
live, and die. Most will not know of what work has 
been done to make them better, but an ever-increas- 
ing number will do so, and ‘‘ those who have long ago 
ceased to live in the body daily revive and continue to 
live in thousands of others.” . 

The cloud-banner is formed of frozen vapor. 
finitesimal drops floated invisibly toward the peak 
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that condensed, congealed, and presented to sight 
grand streaming cloud-forms ; each drop is swept on- 
ward by the same gale that brought it, till the air be- 
yond the influence of the peak’s temperature claims 
and apparently extinguishes it and its numberless as- 
sociates that constituted the cirrus of the moment be- 
fore ; but the cloud is still there, new vapor is con- 
densed, whitened, and swept onward, as the social 
swarms persist even after the death of members, and 
as they existed before such members were born. It is 
the aggregation of atoms in certain ways that make 
the molecule ; and the peculiar combinations of mole- 
cules in other shapes that make inorganic substances. 
All that exists, living or inert, depends for what it can 
do upon what it is made of, and how it is put together. 
Function is not possible without structure ; the plough 
cannot do the work of the locomotive, even though 
placed upon the track. Given the structure and the 
environment, which is structure again, and function 
will take care of itself. 

From the chemical and physical standpoints, noth- 
ing can be truer and stronger than Mr. Hegeler’s me- 
chanical conception of'mental action and the universe. 
The drops that form the cloud-banner, as well as other 
meteorological appearances, pass on, and new drops 
come, but the original form is there so long as the 
environment, the influences, are unchanged that called 
the form into being. We die, but our places are filled 
by others, who act as we did, think as we did, be- 
cause they resemble us, and the closer the resemblance 
the greater is the probability of identical action. Twins 
often think alike, act the same, and are subject to the 
same ailments, particularly if subjected to the same 
conditions. It is but a superficial objection that this 
is not true in all instances, for where the rule appar- 
ently fails it is because there are unknown failures in 
resemblance, internal perhaps, but none the less po- 
tent in causing like forms to have like functions, un- 
like to have diverse workings. 

A convincing proof that physical resemblances en- 
tail similarity of character is observable in Dr. Ernst 
Schmidt, of Chicago, and his sons. 
presence felt in both Germany and America, as a sol- 
dier of freedom, and his individual benefactions are 
numberless. His boys are veritable ‘‘chips of the old 
block,” and were the turbulent times in which the 
father lived to recur, the sons would be heard from as 
fearless advocates of right and justice, for it is in them 
through being paternal copies. 

The mere matter of descent does not necessarily 
involve inheritance of feature or disposition of the im- 
mediately preceding generation; reversion sometimes 
takes place to remote and unknown ancestry likeness, 
but wherever resemblance extends to minute details 
of brain, heart, blood-vessel, and other structure, the 
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two who are thus made alike will act alike, and that 
they do so is a matter of common knowledge. 

And so it is in all things concrete and abstract: 
‘«Like causes produce like effects.”” Freytag was a 
character builder, and those he influenced revive his 
work and cause him to live again to perpetuate his 
sentiments to peoples and nations not yet born; exert- 
ing the same good, in the same way upon similar in- 
dividuals. 

The cloud-banner of the Alps has endured for ages 
and will be seen as long as present conditions exist 
upon earth, but the material which go to make up its 
form momentarily change, as good men die, but leave 
conditions, coherent systems, in which they figured 
for others’ benefit; or, without risk of mixing or in- 
volving the metaphor, we may claim that in many 
senses Freytag was comparable to the mountain-peak 
that called the cloud-banner into being. 


A CHINESE FABLE. 


Axsout two years ago a New York newspaper re- 
corded a curious incident that happened in New York 
Bay on the oyster beds. Some fishermen suddenly saw 
a wild duck swooping down and splashing the water in 
great excitement. When they approached the spot 
they found the duck dead, her head being tightly held 
in the closed shells of an oyster. The duck apparently 
had seen the oyster and was tempted to swallow the 
fat morsel, but the oyster closed so suddenly that the 
duck could not withdraw her head. The fishermen 
took up the oyster and the duck and showed them to 
their friends and to the newspaper reporter as a curi- 
osity. : 

Similar occurrences may be rare, but they must 
happen again and again, and it is curious that we find 
a proverb in China which relates to a similar incident. 
The Chinese say: ‘‘ When the bittern and the mussel 
fall out, the fisherman gains a prize.”’ This proverb, 
as we read in Mayer’s Chinese Reader's Manual, refers 
to a fable which is ascribed in the narrative of the 
Contending States to Su Tai, who counselled a peace- 
ful policy to two rival powers, and illustrated his argu- 
ment by the following tale, which is probably the 
oldest specimen of a complete fable on record in Chi- 
The fable is as follows: ‘‘A mussel 
was sunning itself by the river-bank when a bittern 
came by and pecked at it. The mussel closed its shell 
and nipped the bird’s beak. Hereupon the bittern 
said: ‘If you don’t let me go to-day, if you don’t let 
me go to-morrow, there will be a dead mussel.’ The 
shell-fish answered: ‘If I don’t come out to-day, if I 
don’t come out to-morrow, there will surely be a dead 
bittern.’ Just then a fisherman came by and seized 
the pair of them.” © P. Cc. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


We have on our table two able papers by Mr. Lester F. 
Ward: one on Static and Dynamic Sociology and one on The Rela- 
tion of Sociology to Anthropology. Both are reprints from periodi- 
cals. In the first, Mr. Ward insists upon the distinction of sociol- 
ogy into static and dynamic. Static actions leave matters where 
they were before; dynamic actions create new states. The rou- 
tine work of the housewife is static, the invention and organisation 
of new methods of housekeeping is dynamic. The author shows 
what light this distinction, which was originally due to Comte, 
throws on the mechanism and significance of social progress. As 
to the second subject, Mr.*Ward finds that anthropology is essen- 
tially a concrete science, that is, a descriptive science dealing with 
a particular species of animal, while sociology is essentially an 
abstract science, being concerned chiefly with the laws and prin- 
ciples of association, which is not a material thing but a condition. 


To judge from a recent pamphlet entitled 4 Hew Facts About 
Turkey Under the Sultan Abdul Hamid IT, by an American Ob- 
server (New York: J. J. Little & Co., 1895), there would seem to 
be another side to the Armenian question. This pamphlet is a 
recountal of the reforms and progress of Turkey under its present 
Sultan, which seem indeed to be remarkable, considering the tre- 
mendous difficulties that had to be overcome. The author states 
facts which, if not overdrawn, disprove the assertion that the 
Turkish government wishes to exterminate the Armenian race and 
religion, and show that it is solely the revolutionary intrigues of 
the Armenians, oftentimes encouraged by the foreign mission- 
aries, that have caused the troubles, The pamphlet presents the 
reverse side of the picture which we have been seeing in the dis- 
patches from Armenia and in the public meetings called in Amer- 
ica and England for interference in the administrative affairs of 
the Turkish government. 
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FRANCES WRIGHT. 
BY F. M. HOLLAND. 

WuateEVer else the next century may do, it is not 
likely to begin as badly as this one did. Our country 
was much the happiest on earth, but was cursed by 
slavery and darkened by the ignorance, superstition, 
and vice which reigned elsewhere. Europe suffered un- 
der the burden of continual war and universal despot- 
ism. Great Britain felt these evils less than her neigh- 
bors, but she was governed by an oligarchy of noble- 
men, millionaires, and bishops, whose purpose was to 
keep themselves rich and the people poor. Pauper- 
ism, illiteracy, and crime were terribly common; re- 
formers were treated as public enemies ; and many 
leading champions of liberty had abandoned her cause 
in despair. 

Such was the world when a girl of seventeen made 
up her mind to separate from what she calls ‘the 
rich and haughty aristocracy’ in which she had been 
brought up. Frances Wright was born at Dundee, on 
_ September 6, 1795, of parents with liberal views ; but 
she became an orphan in early infancy, and was re- 
moved. by her grandparents to England. There, while 
_ still in her teens she made, as she says herself, s‘a 
vow to wear ever in her heart the cause of the poor 
and helpless.” 

About this time she happened to read a history of 
the United States, and could scarcely believe that 
there really existed any country which was so free, 
happy, and enlightened. She looked for it in an at- 
las, but found nothing there for North America but 

British colonies. Was it all a dream of an impossible 
| Utopia? Looking again at the atlas, she noticed that 
the date was earlier than the revolutionary war. After 
_ much search she found maps which proved that there 
really was a land of liberty and light. She came here 
in September, 1818, and travelled during the next 
eighteen months over the country lying between Ni 
agara Falls, Lake Champlain, and the Potomac. 
_ Her impressions were generally satisfactory ; but she 
blamed the American ladies for dressing with more 
regard to elegance than to health in cold and wet 

eather. She was especially pleased with the deter- 
ination of the people to enforce the laws they had 
ade ; and among many interesting anecdotes in the 


Views of America, published in 1821, is an accouht of 
the suppression of a revolt of the felons in the Phil- 
adelphia jail by the citizens in the neighborhood, who 
promptly mounted the walls, musket in hand. An- 
other interesting particular is that the Democrats con- 
stantly spoke of Franklin, as one of their founders, 
while he was less praised by their opponents. Elec- 
tions were conducted quietly. Women had more lib- 
erty than even in England, as well as much better 
education. - Religion was already growing more lib- 
eral, especially as regarded Sabbatarianism. She was 
shocked at the vice and wretchedness of the free 
blacks in Maryland, and Virginia, but ascribed it to 
their inability to get high wages, where slaves could 
be hired cheaply. She says the Virginian planters 
were too easily satisfied with gilding the chain; but 
she consoled herself with this assurance by President 
Monroe: ‘‘ The day is not very far distant when not 
a slave is to be found in America.” Thus closed a 
book which was widely circulated in many languages, 
and did much to correct false accounts published by 
less friendly travellers. 

Her ablest book, published in 1822 and entitled 4 
Few Days in Athens, is a complete vindication of the 
life and teachings of Epicurus against slanders not yet 
extinct. She shows how plainly he distinguished be- 
tween pleasure and vice; her style is that of a novel- 
ist; and she draws a charming portrait of herself as 
one of the disciples of a philosopher who has been 
sadly misunderstood. . 

When this sprightly book appeared she was at 
Paris, where she and her friend La Fayette were 
keenly interested in the unsuccessful rebellions in 
Spain and Italy. When these struggles for liberty had 
failed, she returned to our country, in 1824, and gave 
her main attention to studying the laws which upheld 
slavery, and observing the character of the negroes. 
For the latter purpose she bought several families of 
slaves, as well as a great tract of land, on which now 
stands the city of Memphis. She hoped to show how 
easily the blacks might be prepared by education for 
freedom. Unfortunately her health broke down so 
completely, and her white assistants were so false to 
their trust, that she was finally obliged to send the 
negroes to Hayti and sell the land. She had now 
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made up her mind that ‘‘slavery is but one form of 
the same evils which pervade the whole frame of hu- 
man society’; that the source of all these errors is 
ignorance; and that the only remedy is ‘‘the spread 
and increase of knowledge.” What was then called 
education took little heed of the conditions of social 
progress, and it was scarcely accessible to girls except 
in its rudiments. Both these defects were vigorously 
attacked by the #ree Enguirer, which Miss Wright 
began to edit in 1828 in company with Robert Dale 
Owén. The latter had previously carried on the pa- 
per under another name in his socialistic community 
at New Harmony, Indiana. The little weekly was 
published thenceforth at New York ;. but he continued 
to be the most active editor. 

His colleague was busy in a field where few women 
had yet trod. In the summer of 1828 a revival was 
carried so far in Cincinnati as to destroy many a wo- 
man’s reason or life. The news brought Frances 
Wright to the city, and there she delivered that 
autumn the first course of public lectures ever given 
by awomanin America. Thecourt-house was crowded 
with gentlemen and ladies, and one of the latter has 
said that she had never seen anything so striking as 
the orator’s ‘‘tall and majestic figure, the deep and 
almost solemn expression of her eyes, her garment of 
plain white muslin, which hung around her in folds 
that recalled the drapery of a Grecian statue.” Her 
dark brown hair was worn in ringlets, though the 
fashionable style was much more artificial. She was 
then thirty-three, and her cheeks were still rosy; but 
her forehead was already furrowed with deep lines of 
thought. She reminded those who denied the right 
of a woman to speak in public that truth has no sex. 
Her main theme was the duty of studying the world 
in which we live. Her tone was always ladylike ; but 
she ascribed the origin of all knowledge to sensation ; 
and in subsequent lectures she admitted her inability 
to discover any but earthly duties and interests. She 
held that education was too much under clerical con- 


trol, that the children ought to have ‘‘schools of in- ° 


dustry,” where useful trades could be taught, as was 
done at New Harmony, and finally that there should 
be public halls of science with libraries and museums. 
This part of her plan was attempted during her life- 
time, at New York, though with only temporary suc- 
cess. In conclusion she presented a plan for having 
all children of two years old and upwards brought up 
by the State. 

These lectures were delivered that winter in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, then in New York, in Boston 
next August, and often afterwards. They attracted 
much attention; and printed copies may be found in 
large libraries. What seems most remarkable is the 
hatred which was called out. Her second course, 
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which began at Cincinnati in May, 1836, contained a 
lecture on ‘‘Chartered Monopolies” and another on 
«Southern Slavery.”” She said she had spent the 
best years of her life and half her fortune in studying 
the condition of the bondmen, but that their own 
welfare required that they should be educated before 
they were emancipated, and that they should be col- 
onised in the level districts of what were then the 
slave states. Her attempt to deliver this lecture at 
Philadelphia, on July 14, caused the mayor to forbid 
her to speak there again on this or any other subject ; 
but he finally gave way. 

It was between the delivery of these two courses 
that she married a Frenchman whose acquaintance 
she had made at New Harmony, and whose name she 
wrote thus—Darusmont. Her married life is said to 
have been unhappy; but she complains that her bio- 
graphers seldom gave the facts. Her busy life ended 
on December 14, 1852. Her success as lecturer, jour- 
nalist and author was more brilliant than permanent, 
though the novelette about Epicurus is still worth 
reading. Her most complete failure was as a poet. 
Her influence in destroying intolerance and slavery, 
as well as in reforming education, was very great, 
and we can feel sure of the fulfilment of her generous 
wish, published in the Free Enguirer, on August 12, 
1829: ‘‘Let death conquer my memory, and let the 
world preserve those principles which it is the object 
of my life to establish.” 


CHRISTENING IN CYPRUS. 
BY MONCURE D, CONWAY. 

TuE subjoined letter was written to a friend of 

mine (Mrs. Seamur) in London by Mrs. Catharine 

Grigsby, wife of a judge residing at Papho, Cyprus, 

where the letter was written. It possesses a good 
deal of interest for those interested in the history of © 
religious ideas and symbolism. Without going in any 
detail into the large subject of baptism, I will merely 
indicate some conclusions to which my own studies 
have led me. Nothing corresponding to the signifi- 
cance of the Christian rite of baptism existed among 
the ancient Jews, but in the Oriental world there was 
some such significance, especially in baptisms in the 
Ganges and in the Jumna. When John the Baptist in- _ 
stituted his baptism, there was enough importance in 
the usage of washing and cleansing proselytes to en- 
able the populace to comprehend the process; but 
proselytes had never been initiated in this way into 
the Jewish covenant. There is some ground for su 
posing that John the Baptist may have got his 
from some Oriental source, if indeed he was not h 
self an Oriental dervish. In the ‘‘Gospel Accord 
to the Hebrews” it is said: ‘‘ Behold the moth 
the Lord and his brothers said to him, ‘John the 
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tist baptiseth for remission of sins: let us go and be 
baptised by him.’ But he said to them, ‘Wherein 
have I sinned that I should go and be baptised by 
him? except perchance this very thing that I have 
said is ignorance.’ When the people had been bap- 
tised, Jesus also came and was baptised by John. And 
as he went up the heavens were opened, and he saw 
the Holy Spirit descending and entering into him. 
And a voice out of the heaven, saying, ‘Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased’; and again, ‘I 
have this day begotten thee.’ And straightway a great 
light shone around the place.” 

This day begotten. The Holy Spirit (rwach) is here 
feminine, and in this fragment we probably have the 
origin of the myth of immaculate conception and the 
star. There is further ground for believing that this 
fragment influenced Paul, for there was a book known 
in the second century called the Preaching of Paul, 
concerning which a tract printed among Cyprian’s 
works says: ‘‘This counterfeit and actually interne- 
cine baptism has been promulgated in particular by a 
book forged by the same heretics in order to spread 
the same error: this book is entitled the Preaching of 
Paul, and in it, in opposition to all the Scriptures, you 
will find Christ, the only man who was altogether 
without fault, both making confession respecting his 
own sin, and that he was driven by his mother Mary 
almost against his own will to receive the baptism of 
John.” Paul’s idea seems to be that of a ‘‘new crea- 
tion” of the child of Adam, rather than of second 
birth; the new creature was to breathe a new spir- 
ritual atmosphere, and consecrated food. The tone 
of severance ascribed to Jesus when speaking of or to 
his mother—‘‘ Mistress, what have I to do with thee?” 
—may be an indication of the development of the 
idea represented in the Aramaic fragment above cited, 
«‘This day have I begotten thee”; followed by the 
descent and entrance of the (feminine) Holy Spirit. It 
will be noted that in the rite described in the subjoined 
letter the child’s natural mother is excluded from the 
room. : 

«You ask me to tell you about the Greek christen- 
ing to which I went a short time ago. It is a truly 
elaborate ceremony, too much so from the poor in- 
fant’s point of view, I should think. The hour at 
which we were invited was five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the temperature 85° to 90°. When we arrived 
we were met by the host and hostess with all due cer- 
- emony, and ushered into the drawing-room, where a 
__ large party of friends were already assembled. In the 
‘middle of the room was a small square table, upon 
which was placed a white pillow, and upon that was 
laid a large metal-bound copy of the Gospels, and a 
large silver-plated cross. By the table was a chair 
‘two candlesticks on it, with native wax tapers ; 
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these were lighted when the service commenced, and 
were much trouble, for being somewhat thin and at- 
tenuated (not quite so thin as one’s little finger) they 
were constantly bowing themselves down with the 
heat and having to be propped up again. The pro- 
ceedings commenced by the old priest reading a hom- 
ily to the unconscious infant at a galloping pace, out 
of a dirty tattered brown prayer-book, to which no- 
body paid any particular attention—that being the 
baby’s business! Before long the baby grew restless, 
and the godfather, who held it in his arms, ‘sitting 
up straight and tall,” (it was nearly three months old) 
promptly seized the cross and held it for the baby to 
play with, who clasped it with its little fat hands and 
conveyed one corner of it to its mouth, sucking it with 
much satisfaction; and so peace reigned as far as 
baby was concerned. This finished, the baby was 
handed back to its nurse, who took it from the room. 
Then followed a lengthy exhortation to the godfather, 
and while this was going on the assembled company 
chattered and gossiped in undertones one to another, 
it being nobody’s business apparently but that of the 
godfather to listen to the priest. A round copper, 
which served as a font, stood on a chair next to the 
dne with the candles. Into this warm water was 
poured, and blessed by the priest; then more prayers 
were read, and oil was brought in and added to the 
water, which was again blessed. By this time the infant 
reappeared on the scene, wrapped in a new towel and 
entirely divested of clothing, and was again handed 
over to the godfather. Then the priest handed the 
cross to the godfather to kiss, and then placed it across 
the baby’s face. More prayers were galloped through, 
then lighted tapers were given to each member of the 
assembled company to hold, which did not add to 
one’s comfort, as the temperature was considerably 
raised thereby. With my fan I extinguished mine 
(accidentally for the purpose), hoping it would pass 
unnoticed, but it was promptly lighted again with the 
greatest politeness by the gentleman next to me. The 
tapers being lighted, was the signal for business. Now 
the priest took the infant, and, holding it up aloft for 
a second, naked and terrified, plunged it three times 
into the hot oil and water, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, forcing it deep down into the 
water, and smearing its poor head and face, in no wise 
disconcerted by its piercing shrieks. This done, it 
was handed back to the godfather, who rolled it up in 
the towel and did the best he could with the wailing, 
greasy bundle, while more prayers were read by the 
priest. The next part of the programme was cutting 
off three locks of the baby’s hair with a little bright 
pair of scissors, new for the occasion ; each lock was 
severed in the name of the Trinity, and the hair 
thrown into the font. This baby had splendid thick 
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dark hair (I presume this part of the ceremony would 
have to be dispensed with in case of a bald baby!). 
This done, a little gold cross on a piece of blue ribbon 
was blessed by the priest and put over its head.; then 
its new clothes were all consecrated one by one and 
piled on the ‘bundle,’ which wailed unceasingly. This 
finished, they walked three times round the room, 
chanting and burning incense. The godmother at this 
point in the proceedings relieved the victimised god- 
father of his burden and dressed the infant in the 
presence of the assembled company in its new clothes, 
oily as it was, not attempting to dry it in the least, 
and custom demands that these clothes should not be 
changed for three days! While the child was being 
dressed, the priest continued reading, the folks talked, 
and the victim screamed its loudest. When dressed, 
it was handed back to its godfather once more, and, 
the priest leading the way, still reading and chanting, 
they went into the adjoining room to hand the baby 
over to its mother, and this concluded the lengthy cer- 
emony. The mother is never allowed to be present 
at the baptismal service, for the child is supposed to 
be born in sin, in which she is a participator, and by 
virtue of its baptism it is given to her regenerated—a 
new creature. Light refreshments, jam, cake, winé, 
etc., were then served, after which we took our leave, 
after being much thanked for coming! All I hope is, 
that the next baptism I am required to attend will 
take place in the wzzter time! I ought to say that the 
water in which the infant is baptised is taken to the 
church and poured upon a consecrated spot, over 
which the foot of mortal may never tread. A wedding 
and a funeral are equally elaborate ceremonies, the 
former painfully so—lasting for ¢hree days.”’ 


THE ETERNAL RELIGION. 
BY GEORGE M. MCCRIE, 

FAMILIAR to most of us is the story of the mortal 
who yearned to explore the vastness of the universe. 
How he dreamed that, in the company of an angel, 
he was permitted to soar, for what seemed to be count- 
less ages, through star-system after star-system of the 
heavens, through galaxies of suns and worlds innumer- 
able, until the burden of infinitude weighed upon his 
‘There is no ending,” he exclaimed, in 
utter weariness, ‘‘ 70 ending of this universe of God!” 
Then the angel threw up his glorious hands to the 
heaven of heavens, and cried aloud, ‘‘Even so. Lo, 
also there is zo beginning!” 

As the march of the universe is eternal, so is its 
choric song—a theme without beginning or ending, a 
rhythm dateless and everlasting. Such is the concep- 
tion which science gives us of the eternal religion of 
the universe. 

Is it not a sublime conception? Some are accus- 


very soul. 
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tomed to boast of the antiquity and universality of 
their own particular system of religious faith, how its 
foundations were laid in the remote past, how it has 
had its prophets, apostles, saints, and noble army of 
martyrs, its traditions, sacraments and ceremonies 
hallowed by the use of ages. Christianity is such an 
ancient organisation, consecrated by centuries of tra- 
dition, by prayers and tears unnumbered, by the tes- 
timonies of its confessors, the blood of its martyrs—the 
oblations of the faithful. Yet, after all, itis but a part 
of a greater whole, an anthem only in an endless choral 
service, an epoch simply in the history of religion uni- 
versal and eternal. Christianity, and all other so-called 
religions, are but phases of the one eternal faith, which 
embraces them all, as the greater includes the less. 
The phase will pass away—will some day have its end- 
ing, even as it had its commencement, but the cosmic 
process, of which it forms a stage, is unending, even 
as it had no beginning. 

This is not a heated dream. It is plain, sober, 
matter-of-fact reality. That we cannot do more than 
approximately define the eternal religion, goes without 


saying, for to define anything exactly is to point out 
its limits, and of limits the religion of eternity knows 
nothing. We may view it, however, in one light, as 
the purposive march of evolution, not only the evolu- 2 


tion of life on our little planet, —a mere sand grain in 
the vast, —but the evolution of worlds, and systems of 
worlds and suns, in a word, the story of the universe. ‘ 
This view is, distinctively, the birthright of modern 
science. Thinkers of old may have dreamed of it, 
but, to them, it was little more than a dream. They 
could not see, as we, nowadays, are able to see,— 
thanks to that light of science, now enlightening every 
man that cometh into the world,—that the veriest mote 
dancing in the sunbeam, the infinitesimal atom itself, 
is bound with links that cannot be broken, not only to 
every other particle in the present universe of time, 
but also to everything else that has been, or will be, 
in a word, to the past and to the future, as well as to 
the present.1 We who live and move and have our © 
being here and now, are the direct offspring, the in- 
carnate representatives of everything preceding us in 
the long procession of the past, even as we are the 
precursors of everything ahead of us in the dim files © 
of the future. As we are, literally, one with the es- | 
sence of the boundless universe, we are infinite and | 
eternal as itself. No apocalyptic seer was ever vouch- | 
safed such a transcendent vision as this. Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, anything more divine. | 
The petty religious faiths of the past—for petty they 
are compared with that grander system which enshrines 


1We see the applicability of the term Redégvox to this all inclusive 
if the word be derived, as it presumably is, from the verb religare— 
together. : ) 
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them—have mostly their dark side. They have their 
ideas of retribution as well as of recompense, of pun- 
ishment, as well as of pardon and peace; of hell, as 
well as of heaven; of lost, as well as of ransomed souls. 
These dreams pass away. Fitted, it may be for the 
times which gave birth to them, they are current reali- 
ties nolonger. For cosmic evolution cannot suffer the 
veriest atom to perish, or to become ‘‘a castaway.” 
Everything is wanted, nothing can be spared, in order 
that the account of the eternal jewels may be made up. 
None of us can barter his immortal birthright if he 
would. None of us can ‘‘ fall away’ from that scheme 
of literal redemption, which summons our very ashes 
from the grave, in that continuous resurrection of the 
material which goes on every moment. ‘‘I believe 
in the resurrection of the flesh, and the life everlast- 
ing” is a part of the scientific, as well as of the Chris- 
tian, symbol. 

And our thoughts—what of them? 
deathless, like the component parts of our organism, 
like our deeds done in the body? Yea, verily! The 
old idea of a book, wherein all human deeds, words, 
and thoughts were inscribed, waiting the last assize, 
has a foreshadowing of the truth init. The dynamic 
of thought may indeed be incalculable by the most 
delicate instruments. Scales may not weigh it, but 
the most fleeting thought, no less than the spoken 
word, is imperishable, leaves its indelible trace within 
what Shakespeare, with prophetic insight, calls ‘‘ the 
book and volume of the brain,” and hence also in that 
greater book of life—chronicles these which the tears 
of no recording angel may blot or erase ; seeing that 
in the eternal religion there is ‘‘no remission.”” Our 
deeds, words, and thoughts live for ever and ever. 
Mortality, truly, is thus swallowed up of life. 

It is a deeply impressive reflexion that, even now, 
we stand at what is manifestly a turning-point, a tran- 
sition stage, in the history of the eternal religion. 
Eternity stretches behind and before us. To this cru- 
cial stage, everything in and of the past has insensibly, 
yet unmistakably, led. By this stage, everything in 
the future will be, more or less, influenced. For the 
moment, we are protagonists on the arena of being. 
That old motto of the Bruce was a proud one—‘‘/wz- 
mus’?—we have been! Ours is a still nobler one, for 
we both have been and shall be evermore. Our feeblest 
efforts help to shape the future; even as they, in turn, 
have been moulded by the past. 

Unalterably, irrevocably, we are helping xow to 
build the universe temple, that imperishable fabric 
which rises, day by day, though without sound of axe 
or hammer. Perhaps we are wont to plume ourselves 
unduly on the perfection of our own share of the 
endless task. Every new and enlightened view which 
we now hold is an unquestionable advance on what 
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obtained before, for it contains its predecessor, and 
something more, added by experience, by sober judg- 
ment, in conformity with the eternal principle of 
growth. But, just in the same way, will the view of 
the future which we are now helping to fashion be 
better every way and nobler than the creed of to-day. 

Thus, for us, there remains the now-time alone, 
the working day, wherein it behooves us to labor dili- 
gently as fellow- workers for eternity. The far-off sum- 
mers that we shall not see will doubtless behold, liter- 
ally, new heavens and a new earth, wherein righteous- 
ness will dwell. It is not optimism, this view, even 
as it is not pessimism. Let us rather call it Weliorism 
—the conviction that the unhasting, unresting march 
of evolution leads ever onward and upward, as the 
shining light which shineth more and more ‘unto the 
perfect day.” Ever onward it stretches, this prospect, 
and yet the goal is never reached, for perfection would 
involve a limit, and of limits there are none. 

Some latter-day philosophers flout this assurance 
of ours, pointing, with warning finger, to the possible 
disappearance of life from this planet, in consequence 
of the dwindling of the sun’s light and heat. A few 
million years more or less, they tell us, will see the end 
of man’s existence here, with all his hopes and dreams. 
Eternal snows will lap the last expiring effort of ani- 
mal life on this globe, and solemn silence mock the 
busy turmoil of the past. The very delusion of delu- 
sions is this short-sighted view! For would the uni- 
verse cease because life chanced to expire on the sur- 
face of one of its atoms? Assuredly not. Such an idea 
is really based upon that old and narrow belief that 
this earth was the sole theatre of man’s being, and that 
the myriad orbs that roll in space were merely specks 
of tinsel fixed to light its midnight darkness. Science 
has changed all that. The unnumbered worlds of 
space are doubtless tenanted by intelligences, different 
it may be from our own, but akin to them nevertheless, 
perhaps our superiors in knowledge and acquirements. 
But even if every vestige of human life were to be de- 
leted from the universal plan, the potentialities of life 
would yet remain, and after countless ages, it may be, 
a new race of beings would spring into existence, just 
as, far back in the history of the universe, they once 
did before. For nothing is ever lost, but everything, 
through continual metamorphosis, evermore perdures. 

Some speak of the existence of sin and suffering as 
tending to make them despair of a coming ‘better 
day.’’ Doubtless these evils are to be faced, not dis- 
counted, as if they were trifles. Owing to sin and suf- 
fering this fair world has, for many of us, its Geth- 
semane, even its Golgotha. ‘‘The heart knoweth his 
own bitterness,” and there are woes and pangs, men- 
tal and bodily, which are immedicable, save by the 
healing sleep of the grave. Suffering, however, in our 
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midst is mainly due to error, to ignorance, to mistaken 
ideals. These will right themselves in time; the suf- 
fering from disease, again, is being slowly, but surely, 
lessened. Ultimately, as we believe, death will only 
result from accident, or old age; all forms of disease 
being eliminated. Sin is a different matter, but it is 
not incurable. It will not be remedied by penal laws, 
or by threats of everlasting burnings. In the Christian 
faith sin is described as ‘‘any want of conformity unto, 
or transgression of the law of God.” Sin, in the uni- 
versal religion, is a similar want of conformity unto, 
or transgression of, the great evolutionary law, which 
makes for righteousness, including defects of will, 
sloth, perversity, anything which hinders, or attempts 
to hinder the onward march sublime. This, too, will 
eliminate itself in time, naturally and completely. 

Our manifest and bounden duty, then, is to be 
workers, rather than preachers, of righteousness—to 
be doers not hearers only of the veritable Word of 
Life. Building as we are for eternity, a great respon- 
sibility lies upon us. The builders of the glorious 
cathedrals of old were careful to finish their work, not 
with eye-service, but in singleness of heart. Even 
the hidden recesses of their edifices were carved and 
enriched with the same art as those which were most 
conspicuous, for they said to themselves: ‘‘God’s eyes 
see everywhere.”’ Let us see to it that, in our build- 
ing of the fane which is to be imperishable, we use the 
same jealous care! 


FABLES FROM THE NEW AESOP. 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


= The Wise Widower. 


A CERTAIN widower had a small family of young 
children, to whose education and improvement in 
health and learning and goodness he devoted all his 
energies. How it would have fared with his methods 
had he not been a widower none can tell. Some wives, 
with the best of motives at their command, thwart the 
efforts of the noblest men. 

A visitor came to the house one day, and to enter- 
tain him the host prepared a drive into the country. 

«¢ You will not object to the children?” he inquired. 
«¢On the contrary, I should be glad of their company,” 
replied the guest, ‘‘and I confess to being much 

_pleased at your thoughtfulness for them,—poor moth- 
erless things.’’ 

Soon the horses and carriage were at the door, and 
the two men took their seats, as also three of the four 
children. But the fourth was tardy. 

‘«Drive on,” said the father, and although his 
friénd remonstrated and desired him to wait for the 
delinquent child, he would not. 

While they were in the country they all descended 
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and strolled about in the shadow of the woods and 
among the fields. While thus enjoying themselves 
one of the boys came running to the father. He had 
a bright-colored berry in his hand. ‘‘ May I eat this, 
father ?’’ said the lad, and when his father (after look- 
ing at the berry carefully) answered ‘‘ Yes,” he ate it; 
but in a few moments was taken violently ill. 

When the friend anxiously inquired the cause of 
this sudden malady, the father replied coolly, ‘«Oh! 
it is nothing ; he will soon recover.” 

Again, for amusement, they built a fire of fagots 
and roasted some nuts they had gathered. These, 
when thoroughly roasted, were spread out to cool, and 
while still very hot, the youngest child came up and 
was about to take one in his hand. 

‘Do not let the child touch the hot nuts,” said the 
guest ; ‘‘he will burn himself.” ; 

‘And why should he not burn himself?” asked the 
father, unconcerned. 

So the child took a nut in his hand, but dropped it 
with a great outcry of pain. ; 

The father said nothing till the child came to him 
for help, when he wetted the little fingers with glyce- 
rine and wrapped a rag about them, saying that the 
hurt would soon heal, which proved to be the case. 

On the way home the two friends fell to convers- 
ing upon education and kindred themes. 

‘*My method,” said the father, ‘‘is that of nature. 

My eldest child was not prepared to go with us on our 
drive, so she was left at home. Nature, I have ob- + 
served, never waits.” 

‘¢But was it not cruel to let another child suffer 
because of eating the berry?” asked the friend ; ‘‘and 
even as much so to permit the youngest to burn him- 
seliay 

‘*No,” replied the father, ‘‘it was far from cruel, 
but the greatest kindness. I knew the berry was the 
nux vomica and not deadly, and the hot nut wasa 
salutary experience. In the latter case the child 
prayed for relief, and I provided it. 

‘‘So it is ever with nature. She leaves bright- — 
colored berries and hot nuts, and, let me tell you, also. 
leaves antidotes and reliefs. Nature not only tempts 
our foolishness and rashness, but answers our reason- _ 
able prayers.” - ‘ 


The Big Beast and the Little Worm. 


A TRAVELLER in a strange country, finding himself 
alone and belated, was plodding on towards the lights — 
of a distant settlement, when suddenly he heard ‘a 


advancing stealthily toward A a big beast. 
By a species of instinct the traveller knee at 
that this was the ravenous monster of which ; 
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heard tales told as like to be encountered in his jour- 
ney. 

It was the beast Incapacity. What to do at first 
he knew not, but, half palsied with fright, he sought 
a tree, up which he climbed and clung to the branches, 
whilst the beast watched below. 

All night by moonshine, all day by sun-glow, still 
the beast kept watch. Fortunately he had provender 
and a flask of wine, and the second night, having man- 
aged to get some sleep, next day found him refreshed. 
To solace himself, our traveller pulled out a book he 
had by him,—a little book on science which a learned 
bonze had given him not long before. 

This he read and read, and grew so entertained 
that half the day slipped by, and then, chancing to 
look down, he was amazed to notice that the big beast 
had grown small and puny, and his tusks had disap- 
peared and his sharp claws. 

Then for the first time he noticed that the title of 
his little book was Knowledge, the Destroyer of the 
Beast Incapacity. 

Courage regained and not now one whit affrighted 
he leaped down out of the tree, ready to grapple with 
the beast, which, however, not waiting for him, slunk 
off into the forest, and left the traveller to pursue his 
way unmolested. 

Not long after in his journeyings he met his friend, 
the bonze, and thanked him fervently for the book, 
explaining what great service it had done him. 

‘¢There is a worse beast than that,” said the 
bonze, ‘‘and him you’ll meet sooner or later. Safety 
from him you’ll not get from a book, nor will you know 
him by name, nor even see him, so tiny is he; a very 
worm for size, but more than a beast for strength.” 

‘‘And what,” said the traveller, ‘‘shall I do to 
master him? Have you no other book to give me?” 

“No,” replied the’ bonze, ‘‘in his case books are 
of no avail. For mastery of that kind of monster al] 
you can do is to pray.” 

Now the traveller had begun his journey with gods 
‘of his own country, but the more he journeyed the 
more kinds of gods he found, and all equally false and 
futile. So he had given over praying, and,—although 
he had found the bonze trustworthy once,—now con- 
cluded he was a bigot, and went his way. 

A year after he returned to that locality, and the 
good bonze entertained him. Our traveller had much 
to relate of the perils he had encountered. He was 
afraid, he said, of this district infested by robbers, but 
he plucked up a spirit, armed himself, and got through 
safely. And of that mountain pass he spoke as un- 
willing to venture over, because of the avalanches, 
but finally he concluded that caution and care might 
vail, and so it did, and he passed through unscathed. 
n a certain city noted for its beautiful and giddy wo- 


men he doubted if his virtue could withstand such 
allurements, but he bethought him that his mission 
was to journey not for dallying or sloth or luxury, but 
for the discoveries to be made. So he passed through 
that city untempted. 

«‘And never once,” said he, gayly, ‘did I encoun- 
ter that littlé worm of which you warned me ; so I had 
no need of prayers, which, indeed, to be candid with 
you, I do not believe in.” . 

«‘Ah, indeed!” replied the bonze, ‘no little worm. 
I doubt not you met him a score of times, but I can 
name three out of your own mouth; there was your 
fear of robbers, and again of avalanches, and then of 
the sirens in the city. As for prayers, for one you 
prayed to the god of courage, for another to the god 
of prudence, and for the last to the god of chastity. 
And now, I beseech you, pray to the greatest of all 
the gods, him of duty, and give him due meed of 
gratitude for all your escapes and conquests, especially 
your escape from your own self and your conquest over 
seit. 

‘Then it seems,” stammered the traveller, <‘ that 
I ought to be grateful, not to any god, but to—my- 
self./” 

‘Just be grateful,” replied the bonze, ‘‘for to feel 
gratitude is to be grateful to God.” 


Casting the Golden Ball. 


A saGE happened to be present at some games. A 
score of youths standing in line, the first threw a ball 
to his next neighbor, and he to his, and so till the last 
one in the line had caught the ball. The young men 
were expert at this amusement, and caught with ease 
and cast with celerity and accuracy. 

‘How would it be, I wonder,” said the sage to one 
of his disciples, who was with him, ‘‘if the ball, in- 
stead of being made of leather, were of gold? I will 
try them,” he said, ‘‘and thus make an experiment in 
humanity.” 

So he gave to the first player a golden ball, and to 
all the players he said: ‘‘Try and catch the golden 
ball, and if you all catch it, you may share it equally, 
but if one shall fail to do so, he shall pay to me a fine 
equal in value to the ball.” 

They all agreed, for they said among themselves, 
‘«Surely this must be a simple fellow and a spend- 
thrift, for as we found no difficulty in catching the 
leathern ball neither shall we the golden.” 

But, one by one, each dropped the golden ball, for 
—whether they were overanxious, or greedy, or the 
ball being of gold slipped easily out of their hands, I 
know not, but they could neither cast it safely, nor 
hold it certainly. 

At the end of the game the sage held coins to the 
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value of twenty golden balls, and the ball itself was 
restored to him. 

Then he called the youths about him and said: 
‘Young men, learn a lesson from this game; that it 
is easy to play at life if you concern yourselves with 
common things to which you are used, but with nobler 
things much thought and careful practice is needful, 
lest the treasure slip that might else have been readily 
held. And also learn that ye who cast the ball are 
like men who cast their lives. That which was tossed 
to them by their forefathers they take and hold, or 
miss, fortune, character, all merit ; and when in their 
turn they are required to throw, the cast is feeble and 
ineffectual, and their children, to whom a goodly in- 
heritance should have gone, are left beggars. 

‘‘This is what the gods would have us understand 
as the meaning of Elysium and Tartarus,—success or 
failure, happiness or misery, hope or despair, good or 


evil.” 


Two Sorts of Murder. 

Argone was passing by the house of a young man 
who had recently married and overheard him uttering 
an unkind word to her whose sincere love he had won. 
Argone reproved the young man, who, excusing him- 
self, said it was but once. 

A kid happening to be tethered hard by, Argone 
drew his long knife and plunged it into the kid’s heart. 

«‘Alas!” cried the young man, ‘‘you have killed 
my wife’s pet kid. How cruel.” 

‘«It is but once,” said Argone, and while the young 
man looked at him in amazement, he continued, ‘‘why 
do you appear so confounded, for which is the worse, 
to slay a pet kid with a long knife, or a loving wife 
with an unkind word? Which is the more cruel, to 
kill an animal or to kill love?” 

Another time Argone passed by the young man’s 
house and his wife was singing merrily. ‘‘I perceive,” 
said he, ‘‘that you must be a happy woman.” ‘‘ Why 
not,’’ replied the young matron, ‘‘for my husband 
loves me and never is angry with me unjustly. Why 
should I not be happy ?”’ 


Fittest, Not Best. 

Macron was blessed with a large family, both boys 
and girls; the maids were all virtuous, and of the lads 
all were bold and lusty but one, who was a coward 
and puny. 

In due course the daughters were married, but one 
after another died in child-bed. Macron’s sons, too, 
one by one, came to an untimely end.. One, so kind 
of heart that all distress moved him greatly, when a 
neighbor fell ill of a malignant fever, went and nursed 
hint, but was taken by the infection and died. Another, 
when the king wanted soldiers, took pike and buckler 
and went out to battle for his country and was slain. 
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A third, in time of famine, to provide food for the 
household, foraged the forest and fetched daily of game 
a larder full, till at last, encountering a wild boar, was 
pierced by its tusk and died. 

But all this time the weakling and coward stopped 
at home and throve and grew fat. Not being a woman 
he could not die in child-bed. Not being kindly dis- 
posed towards his neighbors when the fever ravaged 
the land he kept his carcass at a safe distance from 
infection. Having no stomach for war, no king’s sol- 
dier was he, and while his brother hunted that he 
might eat he was quite content to let him. So he sur- 
vived, and his sisters and brothers, one by one, in the 
way of duty, died. 

‘IT cannot help thinking,” said the wise man, 
‘‘that the rest, although what men call dead, were 
more truly alive than he, and that mere survival can 
hardly be called life. 


Two Brothers. 

They were born twins ; but as soon as they could 
walk and talk they went divers ways; one played and 
romped as a child; as a youth he frequented the inns 
and disported with all the maids till he found the one 
of the world for him and her he married, and she bore 
him children. He worked seldom, only enough to 
provide a bare subsistence, and he and she and their 
children loved one another and passed their lives in 
gay living. 

The other brother despised play, and instead of 
disporting at the inns or merry-making, kept by him- 
self, toiled by day, and burned oil by night to get 
He was frugal and saved his pence, and 
having no liking for women did not marry. When 
he was old he had gotten a great fortune, and when 
his time came to die knew not how to dispose of it. 
Two brothers, neither over wise. 
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IMMORTALITY DISCUSSED. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Some time ago we agreed to discuss the question 
of immortality. Is this hope of man anything more 
than a wish or a desire? It has, so far as I know, never 
been demonstrated. : 

To demonstrate immortality is to make it certainty 
to rational minds—not to prove it by the senses. 

Certainly; but what has a beginning can have an 
end; and we know that our lives do have a point of 
beginning. 

They most assuredly do not. They have a point 
of beginning to operate the organism called the body— 
a mere flux of atoms. But the life in which we share 
is without beginning. We do not need to repeat our 
argument that nothing can originate ad nzhi/o. 

But that proves only that our egos are of the Eter- 
nal Mind, and may either go back into the Infinite, or 
go forward in an infinite chain of causations. 

Have you ever thought what your own life is—ex- 
cept as a chain of causations? You are not what you 
were twenty years ago. You barely remember a few 
scraps of your life of that date—most of it is forever 
lost to your-’ power to recall. If it were obliterated 
your happiness would hardly be affected. 

But do you not mean to say immortality is at best 
only eternal sequences; and we live at only one of 
these at a time—and that to be immortal only means 
I am constantly being blotted out for another 1? And 
what I now am is really wo/ to live on? 

Clearly you have a power to beget a successor self 
—and he another—and so on ad infinitum. It is the 
indestructibility of the power to beget that we contend 
for. 

This seems to me to rob immortality of all its glory 
and value. Will our friendships inevitably fade? and 
our loves? 

Except as they hourly beget new love they most 
assuredly do fade. That is the fate, as you well know, 
of most friendships—lacking power to re-live in new 
_ purpose and conception. 

& But immortality as generally taught is something 
F quite different, I am sure. It is essentially to live for- 
_ ever in a second life; not a continuity of lives. To 


believe in such a great future far ahead of this world- 
life is held to be all-important. 

It is doubtful if such a belief has been of any value 
whatever to men either morally or intellectually. Ac- 
cepted not as a first choice, its value has invariably 
been associated either with extravagant and unwhole- 
some joys or with terrible fears. This has enablea 
the priest to take as his favorite stand the threshold 
of undying existence, and by pictures of bliss and pic- 
tures of misery to buy the services of his hearers or 
terrify them into submission. 

You hold then that the essential immortality is the 
power—indeed the necessity of change. JVe die that 
another we may live. But why may not this genera- 
tion of selfs cease? 
eternal, is it provable that man holds any more cer- 
tain place than that missing link, which for ages ex- 
isted, and then was so absolutely obliterated that we 
cannot find its record even among the fossils ? 

For thousands of years evolution has proceeded by 
means of man, and there are no signs of any higher 
organism ahead. With man began a reign of moral 
purpose. The secret of eternal life lies in our ethical 
being. He that wills ethically becomes one with the 
eternal Ethical Purpose. The question is, whether 
our spirits do by free choice enter into the immortal 
life of truth and love which is indestructible. The 
true conception of immortality is that of a survival of 
the fittest. While we are the fittest by our own re- 
solve, there is no power in nature to undo us. There 
is every reason to believe that man is the object 
reached after by organic evolution. Henceforth the 


Even allowing that evolution is 


end will be ignorance surmounted by man, weakness 


mastered by man, ideals touched—‘‘ God in man.” 

I have been accustomed to read Tennyson with 
considerable pleasure, but of late with less satisfac- 
tion. Itis a puzzle to me that religious people seem to 
believe that the very best hope and faith they can get 
is found in such passages of In Memoriam as 


“*T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
‘To what I feel is Lord of all; 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


This is not faith; it is not knowledge ; it is hardly 
hope. Is this all that we have reached in our reason- 
ing and soul-reachings? The whole thing is in a nut- 
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shell. 
have love one for another. 
will not fail Him. I stand as firm as God, because I 
stand with God. My friend, no one yet has ever got 
beyond the sublime truth, ‘‘I and my Father are 
One.” Only we need to see that this is true of every 
up-looker on earth. But if one will take in all of In 
Memoriam from first to last he will find the real im- 


Iam achild of God. God is my Father. We 
He will not fail me; I 


mortality in such a passage as this: 


‘““ So many worlds, so much to do! 
So little done, such things to be! 
How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true ? 


But there is more than I can see; 

And what I see I leave unsaid, 

Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee.” 


But let me go back to your valuation of immortal- 
ity as a theoretical power. I am surprised that you 
consider it of no great value as a belief in affecting an 
amelioration of human character. I have been accus- 
tomed to think with those who consider the value of 
a belief in another life as among the highest motives 
to virtue. 

Agnosticism is a mental flatulence that I do not in- 
tend to encourage in myself or others; but there is 
such a thing as neglecting more important knowledge 
for less important. It has been the history of man- 
kind that to undertake to live for another life has been 
largely at a sacrifice of good wholesome living of this 
life. 
this world, the body, and our duties here and now. 
To save the soul in a next existence has involved a 


It has led to contemptuous creeds concerning 


furious struggle, and rituals abhorrent to humanity. 
The inquisition was born of this doctrine. It abolished 
humanity; and the French Revolution, reacting, abol- 
ished Divinity. 

A good This-worldliness is then what you advocate 
in place of other-worldliness, 

Yes, a person may live accursedly for this life, or 
he may live accursedly for the next life. The all-im- 
portant idea seems to be to live nobly and honorably 
the days that are ours; and to comprehend that these 
days are seeds determining the days to come. 


CENTRALISATION AND DECENTRALISATION IN 
FRANCE. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 


Since the days of the Gauls, France has been 
swinging like a pendulum between the two extremes 
of centralisation and decentralisation. During the 
past century the complaint has been frequently heard 
that there existed ‘‘apoplexy at the centre and paral- 
ysis at the extremities.” This mo/ was so taking that 
it has often been repeated, although the nation’s le- 


‘of the French Academy; Senator Adrien Hébrard, 
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gal representatives under three different régimes—the 
July Monarchy, the Second Empire, and the Third 
Republic—have, since 1830, newly organised and 
more broadly developed 
France. Of course, much still remains to be done, 
especially when the subject is viewed from an Ameri- 

can standpoint. But as the pendulum is just now 
oscillating in the direction of decentralisation, there 

is fresh hope for still greater progress. 

In fact, decentralisation is rapidly becoming a 
‘live question” in this country. The reviews and 
newspapers are full of it, it is agitated in the Cham- 
bers, it is the subject of lectures in various parts of 
Mme. Adam’s Wouvelle Revue has made it 
one of the ‘‘features” of the renovation which that 
periodical underwent last winter, and the ‘“Chronique 
de la Décentralisation”” and ‘‘Les Provinces” are 
now regular departments in this progressive semi- 
monthly. M. Marcel Fournier’s new monthly, the 
excellent Revue Politique et Parlementaire, fairly teems 
with the pros and cons—especially the former—of de- 
centralisation. ‘Theoretically decentralisation is a 
question that is more than ripe,” said the Zemps a 
short time ago in a leader favoring the reform ; ‘‘fur- 
ther discussion and more articles and reports threaten- 
ing to add only waste paper to the already overwhelm- 
ing mass of materials on this subject.” 

But perhaps the most significant of these many 
fresh manifestations of this anti-centralising order is 
the foundation at Paris of the National Republican | 
Decentralisation League. Senator de Marcére, the F 
veteran statesman who played an important part in — 
French public life during the critical days of Mac- 
Mahon’s presidency and who then showed himself as 
Minister of the Interior a pronounced and practical 
advocate of administrative decentralisation, is presi- 
dent of the organisation, while its membership in- 
cludes such men as M. Léon Say, the political econ- 
omist; Senator Bardoux, the ex-Minister and Member 
of the Institute; M. Léon Bourgeois, ex-Minister and 
Deputy; M. Flourens, Deputy and formerly Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; M. de Vogiié, Deputy and Member 


local self government in 


France. 


editor-in-chief of the influential and quasi-official 
Temps; and M. René Goblet, Deputy and ex-Prime 
Minister, who says in a recent note: ‘‘I am a rather 
early partisan of decentralisation, for, when Minister — 
of the Interior in 1882, I introduced two bills on this 
subject, one of which would have developed the or- 
ganisation of the canton, and the other would have 
handed over to the Councils General the author 
over the communes now exercised by the Centr. 
Government; nor have I changed my mind on th 
questions.” 


| 


timent favorable to local liberties. 
_ complished by the formation of branch societies in all 
the departments, arrondissements, and cantons, even ; 
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plish? In an ‘‘Address to our Fellow Citizens,’ is- 
sued by the League, we read: 

“On account of the abuse of functionaryism, 
which is causing the ruin of our finances, and on ac- 
count of the lack of local liberties which weakens the 
force of the parliamentary régime, France is on the 
point of succumbing to a fatal disease,—anemia, in 
the provinces, and hypertrophy, at Paris. But the 
growth of the evil has called attention to the pressing 
need of reform, which, as it will save France and con- 
solidate the Republic, ought to be demanded energeti- 
cally by the country at large.” 

The principal remedy which these doctors in poli- 
tics offer for the trouble is ‘‘administrative decentral- 
isation,’’ which strikes one as rather a mild dose for 
such a deadly disease. 

We are further told in this same Address that the 
aim of the League is ‘‘to give life to the provinces 
and to favor the blossoming forth of all the artistic, 
literary, industrial, commercial, scientific, financial 
and political forces which lie hidden in the provinces 
and exhaust themselves by the enervation of inaction ;” 
while the second article of the Statutes of the League 
is more explicit in the statement of its purposes, which 
are ‘‘to organise throughout the country a system of 
decentralising propaganda, whose aim shall be a dim- 
inution of the powers of the Central Government, 
without, however, threatening national unity, but 
rather strengthening it, and the increment of the 
authority of the communes, the department and other 
territorial divisions ; thus to contribute in the interest 
of the French fazrie, to the awakening of local life in 
all its forms, and to ‘the development of public liber- 
ties; and to bring about, for this purpose, a reform 
of the various administrative services.” 

But this extract from a letter of the secretary of 
the League, M. Alfred Guignard, Editor-in-chief of 
the Ztendard, gives the best account of the scope of 
the work of the new society : 

~«*We have not drawn up a definite programme, 
lest it might awaken discussion and, consequently, 
division among our members, each of whom is now 
at liberty to propose and discuss, on his own respon- 
sibility, any views which he may chance to hold on 
this question, ranging from the most moderate kind 
of decentralisation up to federalism, which, according 
to my mind, is the true sort of decentralisation and, 
at the same time, the true form for a republican gov- 
ernment. 

‘«The aim of the League is to awaken a public sen- 
This is to be ac- 


means of lectures, books and pamphlets devoted 
) the principles of self-government of which we 
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French know so little. 
opinion shall have been secured and these views shall 
have been carefully examined; when a net-work of 
branch societies shall have been spread over the whole 


When a free expression of 


surface of France, then we shall convene a congress 
and promulgate a platform whose acceptance we shall 
try to secure from every candidate for an elective 
office.”’ 

But it must not be concluded from the foregoing 
accounts of this energetic revival of a decentralisation 
crusade, that that rather sentimental dream and oft- 
expressed hope of some French publicists, the restor- 
ation of the old historic provinces, whose names still 
live in popular speech and print though their boun- 
dary-lines were obliterated over a hundred years ago, 
will soon, if ever, be realised. ‘‘We do not think,’’ 
writes M. Guignard in the letter from which an extract 
has just been given, ‘‘that France, so backward in 
the practice of liberty, and bowed for a century under 
the disgraceful and humiliating yoke of bureaucracy, 
is prepared for federalism.” 

It occurred to me that it would be interesting and 
instructive, if some of the leaders in this movement 
were to state briefly in writing their ‘views on this 
subject, —which several have been kind enough to do. 
The divergencies of opinion revealed in these com- 
munications—tot homines, quot sententie—prove the 
wisdom of the League in leaving perfect freedom to 
its members in the initiatory period of the organisa- 
tion. I give two of them, and they are the most uni- 
sonous of the budget. 

One of the Vice-Presidents of the League, M. 
Charles Beauquier, Deputy of the Doubs, writes: 

‘‘T understand by decentralisation the develop- 
ment of local liberties and the extension of the powers 
of the various elective bodies at the expense of those 
monopolised by the Central Government. Thus, I 
should have at the base a commune with a budget of 
its own, a municipal council managing all municipal 
affairs, and an executive committee, as in Switzerland, 
sharing with it the various powers now exercised ex- 
clusively by the mayor. 

«After having suppressed the Council of Arron- 
dissement and the Departmental Council, or General 
Council, I should place between the commune and 
the Central Government a Région, formed by several 
of our present Departments and provided with a grand 
Regional Council. A committee, chosen by this coun- 
cil, would exercise about the same powers as those 
enjoyed to-day by the Prefect. The sole duty of the 
representative of the government at the capital of the 
Région would be seeing that the laws were duly re- 
spected. He might even be given a veto on the de- 
cisions of the council, if it should infringe upon the 
reserved rights of the Central Government, 
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‘‘The Central Government would have to care 
only for general interests. Everything relating to local 
matters would be managed by the municipal councils, 
while Departmental and Regional affairs would be 
treated by the Regional Councils. In this way the 
State would realise a considerable saving of money, 
for, instead of having a representative and all his sub- 
ordinates at the capital of each Department, as is the 
case to-day, there would be but one such establish- 
ment in each Région, or group of Departments. If 
this plan were adopted, it would be much the same 
thing as restoring the old provinces.” 

After thus offering his panacea, M. Beauquier takes 
this rather pessimistic view of the situation: 

““To be exact, I ought to add that there is no 
chance of decentralisation being realised at present. 
The plan sketched above is a dream of the future, 
although this sort of decentralisation exists in Italy 
and Belgium. The question is not yet ripe enough 
in France. During the last legislature I introduced 
a bill whose purpose was to reduce notably the num- 
ber of Departments; but it never got before the 
House. All we can now hope for is to slightly cut 
down the army of office-holders, to simplify adminis- 
trative routine, and to augment in modest proportions 
the powers of the Municipal and General, or Depart- 
mental, Councils, at the expense of the authority of 
the Prefects. That would be something. But we 
cannot count on more, considering the state of the 
public mind and the drift of the Government. For 
my own part, however, I do not consider a republic 
solidly established unless it enjoys decentralisation. 
Centralisation is of monarchical essence.”’ 

Here are the views of M. Henry Maret, a leading 
Deputy of the Extreme Left and Editor-in-chief of 
the Radical: 

‘«Being an impenitent liberal, I am a partisan of 
the greatest possible decentralisation. Where exists 
centralisation, I believe there can be neither liberty 
nor a true republic. I consider that we could create 
Regional Assemblies, invested with powers now exer- 
cised by the Prefects, without endangering national 
unity. As it would be difficult, with over 36,000 com- 
munes, to realise communal autonomy, I would sub- 
stitute for it cantonal autonomy. In other words, the 
canton and not the commune would be the unit. To 
my mind, parliament would gain in force and author- 
ity if its attention were confined solely to grand na- 
tional questions and if it left to the Régions and Can- 
tons the care of their own administration. I should 
even go so far as to let them decide how they should 
raise their taxes. The republican régime will be in- 
destructible only when political life circulates every- 
where. Until then, we will always be at the mercy of 
a coup de force.” 
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In a word, the present advocates of decentralisa- 
tion in France declare that they desire in no wise to 
lift the hand against national unity secured after so 
much effort and waiting, nor to deprive the Central 
Government of any of the authority necessary for the 
defence of the country against foreign enemies and 
for the preservation of order at home. They admit 
that the laws should be uniform throughout the na- 
tion, and that they should be uniformly enforced ; and 
that the treasury and the army should be in the un- 
trammeled control of the central power. Their attack 
is directed only against the excesses of centralisation. 

In France this theme is almost as old as the hills, 
as M. Léon Aucoc, of the Institute, one of the most 
learned of French authorities on administrative ques- 
tions, has just shown in an instructive pamphlet (Les 
Controverses Administrative: 
Etude historique) called forth by this revival of the 
subject under discussion. 

He describes how the Gallic cities possessed con- 
siderable independence under the Romans prior to 
the reign of Trojan; how, after the anarchy out of 
which the feudal system arose, there was a tendency 
towards the reconstitution of central authority and 
local liberties, at one and the same time; how the 
royal power finally destroyed these liberties and the 
feudal system, till the king could truly say, Z’Z¢at 
c’est mot; how, on the very eve of the French Revolu- 
tion, there was a return towards decentralisation ; 
how the Constituent Assembly of 1789, while continu-- 
ing the political centralisation of the old régime, in- 
augurated so decenitralising a policy in administrative 
affairs as to produce utter confusion, which the con- 
vention checked and then went to the opposite ex- 
treme; how the first Empire carried still further the 
centralising system; how it was not till Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign that the pendulum began to swing in the 
other direction; how the work of the Second Empire : 
in this field was ‘‘deconcentration,”’ as M. Aucoc pre- 
fers to call it, rather than decentralisation, and how 
under the third Republic, within the last quarter of a 
century, we have had examples of both excessive cen- 
tralisation and excessive decentralisation. 

A study of this past would seem to indicate that 
France is, in fact, about to enter upon a decentralis- 
ing period; for, though Taine unquestionably expres- 
ses the sentiment of a large body of Frenchmen when | 
he says, ‘‘Authoritative centralisation has this that is — ; 
good about it,—it still preserves us from democratic | 
autonomy,” the ‘‘xouvelles couches,” whose coming 
Gambetta announced, are slowly gaining the upper 
hand and democratic autonomy is likely to be attained - 
along with that federative form of government which 
advanced French republicans dream of, and of which 
Proudhon wrote: ‘*Who says liberty and does 
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say federation, says nothing; who says republic and 
does not say federation, says nothing; who says so- 
cialism and does not say federation, still says nothing.” 


SOME DEFINITIONS OF INSTINCT.! 
BY PROF. C., LLOYD MORGAN. 


Tue phenomena of instinct are of interest both to biologists 
and to psychologists ; who respectively approach them, however, 
from different standpoints. Whether the divergences of opinion 
concerning these phenomena, and the diversities of definition of 
the terms ‘‘instinct" and ‘‘instinctive,’’ are mainly due to this 
cause, it is perhaps difficult to decide. That marked differences 
do exist is only too obvious. 

1. Relation of Instinct to Consciousness.—'‘‘ Instinct,” says Pro- 
fessor Claus,? ‘‘may be rightly defined as a mechanism which 
works unconsciously, and is inherited with the organisation, and 
which, when set in motion by external or internal stimuli, leads to 
the performance of appropriate actions, which apparently are di- 
rected by conscious purpose.” Here, then, we have instinct de- 
fined as essentially unconscious. Mr. Herbert Spencer® regards 
instinct in its higher forms as probably accompanied by a rudi- 
mentary consciousness; but he does not consider the presence cf 
consciousness essential. Professor Baldwin speaks‘ of a ‘‘low 
form of consciousness which has not character enough to be im- 
pulsive”; while Professor Calderwood” holds that instinctive ac- 
tivities cannot be attributed to mental power. ‘‘ The entire chap- 
ter on Instinct in Darwin’s Origin of Species must,” he says, ‘' be 
read in an altered form, consequent on the deletion of the ref- 
erences to ‘mental faculties.’ 

On the other hand, Romanes commences his definition of in- 
stinct with these words®: ‘‘Instinct is reflex action into which 
there is imported the element of consciousness.” ‘‘ The term com- 
prises,” he says, ‘‘ all those faculties of mind which are concerned 
with conscious and adaptive action, antecedent to individual ex- 
perience.” ‘'The stimulus,” he adds, ‘' which evokes an instinc- 
tive action is a perception.” Professor Wundt also emphasises 
the conscious accompaniments of instinctive activities, which, he 
says,’ ‘‘differ from the reflexes proper in this, that they are ac- 
companied by emotions in the mind, and that their performance 
is regulated by, these emotions.” 

Thus, even if we exclude the extreme views of those who hold 
that instinctive activity is due to connate ideas, and inherited 
knowledge,® there is a wide range of opinion on this head. 

2. Relation of Instinct to Impulse.—Prof. Wm. James speaks? 
of ‘instinctive or impulsive performances." ‘‘Every instinct,” 
he says, ‘‘is an impulse,” and he implies that every impulse is in- 
stinctive. Professor Wundt!° and Herr Schneider!! also regard 
instinctive activities as prompted by impulse ; the last-named au- 
thor distinguishing between sensation-impulses, perception-im- 
pulses, and idea-impulses. But other writers use the term in a 

1 Reprinted from Natural Science, of London, with subsequent corrections 
of the author's. 

2 Text-book of Zoology. Eng. trans., Vol.I., p. 94. 

3 Principles of Psychology, Ch. XII. 


4 Text-book of Psychology, Feelings and Will, p. 308. He also speaks of 


instincts as “inherited motor intuitions,"’ p. 311. 


5 Evolution, and Man's Place in Nature, p. 190. 

6 Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 159. 

7 Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, Eng. Trans., p. 401. 

8 Instinct and Acquisition, Nature, Vol.-XI1., p. 507. Oct. 7, 1875. The 
passage is quoted /n/ra, p. 4636, § 6. 

9 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I1., p. 382. 
infra, p. 4636, § 6. 
10 Of. cit. 
1 Der thierische Wille. 


See also the passage quoted 
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more restricted sense. Professor Héffding, though he holds! that 
‘instinct is distinguished from mere reflex-movement by the fact 
that it includes an obscure impulse of feeling,” also tells us? that 
‘‘impulse [here used in the narrower sense] involves a contrast 
between the actual and a possible or future. This,” he adds, ‘‘is 
what distinguishes it from reflex-movement and instinct, where 
the excitation may perhaps cause a sensation, but where no idea 
asserts itself of what must follow.” Professor Baldwin distin- 
guishes® between those stimuli and the reactive consciousness 
which, as originating mainly from within, may be called in gen- 
eral ¢mpu/sive, and those which, as originating mainly from with- 
out, may be termed ¢xs¢inctive; but he admits that the distinction 
is inexact, 

In introducing therefore into a description of instinctive ac- 
tivities any reference to impulse, the exact sense in which this 
word is employed itself needs definition. 

3. Relation of Instinct to Intelligence and Volition.—Mr. H. 
Spencer describes‘ instinct as compound reflex-action. Although 
he states clearly’ that ‘‘ the actions we call rational are, by long- 
continued repetition, rendered automatic and instinctive"; yet his 
main thesis is® that instincts are developed on the path of upward 
development from reflex-action toward volitional activity. Others, 
who are not prepared to follow Mr. Spencer in his main conten- 
tion, still regard instinctive actions as essentially involuntary. 
Such views may be contrasted with the opinions of G. H. Lewes’ 
and Herr Schneider,* who regard instinct as due to lapsed intelli- 
gence; habits formed under intelligent guidance being inherited 
in the form of instincts. Professor Wundt seems to go yet further 
when he says:” ‘‘Instinctive action is impulsive, that is voluntary 
action ; and, however far back we may go, we shall never find 
anything to derive it from except similar, if simpler, acts of will. 
The development of any sort of animal instinct, that is to say, is 
altogether impossible unless there exists from the first that inter- 
action of external stimulus with affective and voluntary response 
which constitutes the real nature of instinct at all stages of or- 
ganic evolution.” ‘Thus, vy hile Mr. Herbert Spencer regards in- 
stinct as primarily not yet voluntary; and while many writers 
regard it as no longer voluntary ; Professor Wundt asserts that it 
is at no time involuntary. 

4. Relation of Instinct to Habit.—The word ‘‘habit,” like so 
many others in this connexion, is used in different senses. Many 
writers describe all the activities of animals as their habits. In 
this sense we speak of habit as correlated with structure But the 
term is generally used in psychology in a more restricted sense, 
and is applied to those activities which have become stereotyped 
under the guidance of individual control. A habit is, in this ac- 
ceptation of the term, an acquired activity, the constancy of which 
is due to frequent repetition by the individual, in adaptation to 
special circumstances ; and a distinction is drawn between such 
habits, as individually acquired, and instincts as connate.” Those 
who accept the Lamarckian hypothesis of the origin of instincts 
through ‘' lapsed intelligence” regard them as the connate effects 
of the inheritance of acquired habit. Darwin! and Romanes! be- 


1 Outlines of Psychology, p. gt. 

2 Of. cit., p. 322. Cf. also H. R. Marshall's Pain, Pleasure, and Esthetics, 
PP. 275-277. 

3 Feelings and Will, p. 304. 

4 Principles of Psychology, Ch. X11., § 194. 

5 Op. ctt , § 204. 

6 Of, cit., § 211. 

7 Problems of Life and Mind, 

8 Der thierische Wille, 

9 Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, p. 409. 

10 See, for example, Professor Sully, The Human Mind, Vol. I1., p. 184. 


ll Origin of Spectes, p.206; Descent of Man, Vol,1., p. 102, quoted in Mental 
Evolution in Animals, p. 264. 


‘Instinct.’ 


12 Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 200. 
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lieved that instincts were in part due to this mode of origin. Pro- 
fessor Wundt, however, gives to the term a wider meaning, and 
so defines instinct as to include acquired habit. ‘‘ Movements,” 
he says,! ‘‘ which originally followed upon simple or compound 
voluntary acts, but which have become wholly or partly mechan- 
ised in the course of individual life, or of generic evolution, we 
’ Tn accordance with this definition, in- 
stincts fall into two groups. Those, ‘‘ which, so far as we can 
tell, have been developed during the life of the individual, and in 
the absence of definite individual influences might have remained 
wholly undeveloped, may be called acgwired instincts."? They 
have become instinctive through repetition. ‘‘ To be distinguished 
from these acquired human instincts are others, which are con- 
‘The laws of practice suffice for the explanation of the 
acquired instincts. The occurrence of connate instincts renders a 
subsidiary hypothesis necessary. We must suppose that the phys- 
ical changes which the nervous elements undergo can be trans- 
mitted from father to son... . The assumption of the inheritance 
of acquired dispositions or tendencies is inevitable if there is to be 
any continuity of evolution at all. We may be in doubt as to the 
extent of this inheritance: we cannot question the fact itself.’ 
‘‘ Darwin's explanation of the development of instinct as being 
mainly the result of passive adaptation seems,” says Professor 
Wundt,° ‘‘to contradict the facts.” Now the majority of writers 
on instinct distinguish it, as we have seen, from individually- 
acquired habit. And it is hardly necessary to state that Professor 
Wundt's explanation of the origin of connate instincts on La- 
marckian principles, is not accepted by Professor Weismann and 
his school. ‘'I believe,” says Professor Weismann,® ‘‘that this is 
an entirely erroneous view, and I hold that all instinct is entirely 
due to the operation of natural selection, and has its foundation, 
not upon inherited experiences, but upon variation of the germ.” 
In view of the biological controversy as to the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, it would seem advisable so to define instinct as 
not in any way to prejudge the question of origin. 

5. Zhe /nstincts of Man,.—'' The fewness and the comparative 
simplicity of the instincts of the higher animals,” said Darwin,7 
‘Care remarkable in contrast with those of the lower animals.” 
Romanes® held that ‘‘instinct plays a larger part in the psychol- 
ogy of many animals than it does in the psychology of man.” 
‘* Recent research,” says Professor Sully,” ‘goes to show that 
though instinctive movement plays a smaller part in the life of the 
child than in that of the young animal, it is larger than has been 
generally supposed." Professor Preyer! tells us that ‘‘the in- 
stinctive movements of human beings are not numerous, and are 
difficult to recognise (with the exception of the sexual ones) when 
once the earliest youth is past.” 

On the other hand, Professor Wundt!" regards human life as 
‘‘permeated through and through with instinctive action, deter- 
mined in part, however, by intelligence and volition." And Pro- 
fessor James tells us” that ‘‘man possesses all the impulses that 
they (the lower creatures) have, and a great many more besides.” 
The higher animals have a number of impulses, such as greedi- 


term zns/inctive actions.’ 


nate.""8 


1 Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, p. 388. 
2 Op, cit., p. 397- 

53 Op. cit., Pp. 399- 

4 Op. cit., p. 405. 

5 Op. cit., p. 409. 

6 Essays (1889), p. 91. 

7 Descent of Man, Vol. I., p. 101. 

* Mental Evolution in Man, p. 8. 

9 The Human Mind, Vol. I1., p. 186, 

10 The Mind of the Child: ‘‘ The Senses and the Will,” p. 235. 
1) Lectures on Hnman and Animal Psychology, p. 397. 


12 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I1., pp. 392, 3. Italics the author’s, 
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ness and suspicion, curiosity and timidity, all of them ‘‘ congenital, 
blind at first, and productive of motor reactions of a rigorously 
determinate sort, ach of them, then, is an instinct, as instincts 
are commonly defined. Aut they contradict each other—' experi- 
ence’ in each particular opportunity of application usually decid- 
ing the issue. Zhe animal that exhibits them loses the ‘instinctive’ 
demeanour, and appears to lead a life of hesitation and choice, an 
intellectual life; ot, however, because hé has no instinct—vrather 
because he has so many that they block each other's path." This is in 
tolerably marked contrast with the statement of Darwin's which 
stands at the head of this section ! 

6. The Plasticity and Variability of Instinct.—'' Though the 
instincts of animals,” said Douglas Spalding,! ‘‘appear and disap- 
pear in such seasonable correspondence with their own wants and 
the wants of their offspring as to be a standing subject of wonder, 
they have by no means the fixed and unalterable character by 
which some would distinguish them from the higher faculties of 
the human race. They vary in the individuals as does their phys- 
ical structure. Animals can learn what they did not know by in- 
stinct, and forget the instinctive knowledge which they never 


learned, while their instincts will often accommodate themselves °* 


to considerable changes in the order of external events.” It will 
be noticed that there are here two groups of facts : (1) Variations, 
analogous to variations in physical structure; and (2) accommo- 
dations to changes in the external order of events. Professor 
James? says, ‘‘the mystical view of an instinct would make it in- 
variable”; and he formulates two principles of non-uniformity of 
instincts, (1) that of the inhibition of instinct by habits; and (2) 
that of the transitoriness of instincts. The variation analogous 
to that of physical structure is not here explicitly recognised. Ro- 
manes, who defines® instinct as a generic term comprising ‘‘all 
those faculties of mind which are concerned with conscious and 
adaptive action, antecedent to individual experience . . . and sim- 
ilarly performed under similar and frequently recurring circum- 
stances by all the individuals of the same species,” appears to lay 
stress on their invariability; but his subsequent treatment+ shows 
that he fully recognised the connate variability of instinct. Un- 
der the head of ‘' plasticity ’’ he also® insisted on ‘' the modifia- 
bility of instinct under the influence of intelligence " He quotes, 
with approval, Huber’s exclamation : ‘‘ How ductile is the instinct 
of bees, and how readily it adapts itself to the place, the circum- 
stances, and the needs of the community.” There seems, how- 
ever, some want of logical consistency in first defining instinct as 
connate and antecedent to individual experience, and then imply- 
ing that, as modified under the influence of experience, it still re- 
mains instinct. For example, Romanes says®: ‘‘There is evi- 
dence to show that the knowledge which animals display of poi- 
sonous herbs is of the nature of a mixed instinct, due to intelligent 
observation, imitation, natural selection, and transmission."’ Other 
writers render the term ‘‘instinct”’ indefinite by including the ef- 
fects of individual experience. Mr. A. R. Wallace, for example, 
says’: ‘‘Much of the mystery of instinct arises from the persis- 
tent refusal to recognise the agency of imitation, memory, obser- 
vation, and reason as often forming part of it. Yet there is ample 
evidence that such agency must be taken into account.” But 
would it not be well, one may ask, so to define instinct as to dis- 
tinguish it from these agencies, and to say that the habits or ac- 


1E. g., Douglas Spalding. ‘Instinct and Acquisition.’ Mature, V 
XII., p. 507. ; . 

2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I1., pp. 391-394. 

3 Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 159. 

4 Of. cit., p. 190. Cf Darwin, in the same work, pp. 372 and 383. 

5 OP. cit., p. 203. 

6 Of, cit., p. 227. 

7 Darwinism, p. 442. 
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tivities of animals are of mixed origin, the term instinct being re- 
served for particular types of connate activity? 

7. The Periodicity and Serial Nature of Instinct,—Little need 
be said on this head, since most writers recognise the facts as, at 
any rate in many cases, characteristic of instinct. The sexual in- 
stincts, nidification, incubation, and migration, exemplify the pe- 
riodic nature of instinct ; and the fact that this periodicity involves 
internal as well as external determination suggests the rejection of 
Professor Baldwin's distinction between impulsive and instinctive, 
not because it is logically incorrect, but because there is so much 
overlap, many instincts involving an impulsive factor. That in- 
stincts are very often serial in their nature and involve a chain of 
activities is also commonly admitted, and is well brought out by 
Herr Schneider.! 

8. Suggested Scheme of Terminology,—From what has gone 
before, it will be seen that there is a good deal of diversity of 
opinion and of definition in the matter of instinct. Let us sum- 
marise some of these diversities. 

Instinctive activities are unconscious (Claus), non-mental 
(Calderwood), incipiently conscious (Spencer), distinguished by 
the presence of consciousness (Romanes), accompanied by emo- 
tions in the mind (Wundt), involve connate ideas and inherited 
knowledge (Spalding); synonymous with impulsive activities 
(James), to be distinguished from those involving impulse proper 
(HGffding, Marshall); not yet voluntary (Spencer), no longer vol- 
untary (Lewes), never involuntary (Wundt); due to natural selec- 
tion only (Weismann), to lapsed intelligence (Lewes, Schneider, 
Wundt), to both (Darwin, Romanes); to be distinguished from in- 
dividually acquired habits (Darwin, Romanes, Sully, and others), 
inclusive thereof (Wundt); at a minimum in man (Darwin, Ro- 
manes), at a maximum in man (James); essentially congenital (Ro- 
manes), inclusive of individually-acquired modifications through 
intelligence (Darwin, Romanes, Wallace). 

It is scarcely probable that in the face of such divergence of 
opinion unanimity is yet within the bounds of reasonable expecta- 
tion, and the following scheme must be regarded as provisional 
and suggestive. Certain points must be borne in mind in endeav- 
oring to frame satisfactory and acceptable definitions of the terms 
“instinctive” and ‘‘instinct.” Since the phenomena are in part 
biological and in part psychological, any definition should be such 
as to be of biological value and yet such as to be acceptable to 
psychologists. ' Since the question of origin is still sud judice, the 
definition should be purely descriptive, so as not to prejudge this 
question. And since the phenomena of instinct can only be 
rightly understood in their relation to automatism, congenital and 
acquired, to impulse, to imitation, and to intelligence, our defini- 
tion of instinctive activities should find a place in a scheme of 
terminology. Such a scheme is here set forth. 

It may be premised : 

1. That the terms ‘‘congenital” and ‘‘acquired”’ are to be 
regarded as mutually exclusive. What is congenital in its defi- 
niteness is, as prior to individual experience, not acquired. The 
definiteness that is acquired is, as the result of individual expe- 
rience, not congenital. 

2. That these terms apply to the individual. Whether what 
is acquired by one individual may become congenital through in- 
heritance in another individual is a question of fact which is not 
to be settled by implications of terminology. 

3. That the term ‘‘acquired” does not exclude an inherited 
potentiality of acquisition under the appropriate conditions. Such 
inherited potentiality may be termed ‘‘innate."” What is acquired 
is a definite specialisation of an indefinite innate potentiality. 

4. That what is congenital and innate is inherent in the germ- 
plasm of the fertilised ovum. 


1 Der thierische Wille, e. g., p. 208. 
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Our suggested terminology then is as follows: 

Congenital movements and activities: those, the definite per- 
formance of which is antecedent to individual experience. They 
may be performed either (a) at or very shortly after birth (conma/e), 
or (4) when the organism has undergone further development (de- 
Serred). 

Congenital Automatism.: the congenital physiological basis of 
those activities the definite performance of which is antecedent to 
individual experience. 

Phystological rhythms: congenital rhythmic movements essen- 
tial to the continuance of organic life. 

Reflex movements : Congenital, adaptive, and co-ordinated re- 
sponses of limbs or parts of the body; evoked by stimuli. 

Random movements: congenital, more or less definite, but not 
specially adaptive movements of limbs or parts of the body: either 
centrally initiated or evoked by stimuli. 

Instinctive activities; congenital, adaptive, and co-ordinated 
activities of relative complexity and involving the welfare of the 
organism as a whole; specific in character, but subject to varia- 
tion analogous to that found in organic structures; similarly per- 
formed by all the like members of the same more or less re- 
stricted group, in adaptation to special circumstances frequently 
recurring or essential to the continuance of the race; often peri- 
odic in development and serial in character. 

Imitative movements and activities: due to individual imitation 
or similar movements or activities performed by others. 

Impulse (Trieb): the affective or emotional condition, congen- 
ital or acquired, under the influence of which a conscious organ- 
ism is prompted to movement or activity, without reference to a 
conceived end or ideal. 

Instinct. the congenital psychological impulse concerned in 
instinctive activities. 

Contro/: the conscious inhibition or augmentation of move- 
ment or activity. While the power of control is innate, its special 
mode of application is the result of experience and therefore 
acquired. 

Intelligent activities: those due to individual control or guid- 
ance in the light of experience through association (voluntary). 

Motive: the affective or emotional condition under the in- 
fluence of which a rational being is guided in the performance of 
deliberate acts. 

Deliberate acts: those performed in distinct reference to a 
conceived end or ideal (volitional). 

Acquired movements, activities, or acts: those, the definite per- 
formance of which is the result of individual experience, Any 
modifications of congenital activities which result from experience 
are, so far, acquired. 

Acquired automatism: the individually modified physiological 
basis of the performance of those acquired movements or activities 
which have been stereotyped by repetition. 

There is certainly some overlap in the definitions, and it is 
difficult to see how such overlap is to be avoided. The physio- 
logical rhythms—such as the heart-beat, respiratory movements, 
and peristaltic action—are in part automatic, in the physiological 
sense of orginating within the organ which manifests the rhythm ; 
but they are also in part reflex. The line between reflex move- 
ments and instinctive activities cannot bea very rigid one; in- 
stinctive activities are indeed in large degree organised trains or 
sequences of co-ordinated reflex movements. 

Although the psychological aspect of instinctive activities 
falls under the general head of impulse, yet impulse is broader 
than instinct—that is, if we adopt the definitions above suggested. 
On the one hand, some reflex movements are probably accompa- 
nied by impulse. On the other hand, when intelligent activities 
pass into habits through repetition, the performance of these hab- 
its is prompted by impulse. Impulse may, in fact, be either con- 
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genital or acquired, and may be associated both with automatism 
and with control. Instinct is a form of congenital impulse. As 
such it may be counteracted or modified by an acquired impulse 
due to pleasurable or painful experience. A chick, for example, 
which has run after and seized a cinnabar caterpillar, acquires 
through experience a counteracting impulse due to the disagree- 
able effect. The congenital impulses, termed instincts, may thus 
be modified by acquired impulses which result from experience; 
but there is seldom or never a conflict of instincts, as these are 
above defined. 

Whether the objective activities termed instinctive are a/ways 
accompanied by the subjective congenital impulse termed instinct 
is a question which is open to discussion. 

A wider definition of instinct by which it would be synony- 
mous with congenital impulse may be suggested as an alternative 
to that above given. This would, perhaps, be more in accord with 
the popular use of the word ‘‘instinctive,’’ bnt it appears to be 
less satisfactory as a definition of the technical term. 

It is well to distinguish motives, as the determinants of delib- 
erate acts, from the acquired impulses which are the determinants 
of intelligent activities as above defined. As the intelligent ac- 
tivity is often the outcome of a conflict of impulses, so is the de- 
liberate act the outcome of a conflict of motives. 

Imitative activities are due to an imitative impulse. 
them are probably involuntary and due to congenital impulse ; 
They form 


Some of 


but others are certainly due to intelligent imitation, 
a group sufficiently well-defined to warrant the distinct place as- 
signed to them in the suggested scheme. 

The habits of animals are in very many cases of complex ori- 
gin. It is claimed that such a scheme of terminology as is above 
suggested may serve to aid us in discriminating between the sev- 
eral factors, instinctive, imitative, and intelligent. The fact that 
many instinctive activities are subject to modification through 
imitation and experience clearly indicates that they at least are 
accompanied by consciousness. But it is submitted that, when 
thus modified, they cease to be instinctive, that is, if congenzza/ is 
to take its place as an integral part of the definition of instinct. 
They should be termed habits, 

The distinction between congenital, on the one hand, and 
acquired, on the -other hand, is a definite one. Objectively con- 
sidered, those activities, the performance of which is, so far as 
they are concerned, antecedent to and irrespective of individual 
experience and guidance, are congenital, no matter at what stage 
of life they are performed ; while those activities, or modifications 
of activity, which are performed as the result of individual ex- 
perience, are acquired—any modification of congenital organic 
structure correlated therewith being an acquired character. Sub- 
jectively viewed, those impulses which are nowise dependent on an- 
tecedent experience of pleasure or pain are congenital ; while those 
which are due to individual experience are acquired. In any given 
case of animal habit it may be difficult to determine how far it is 
due to congenital activity, and how far there is acquired modifica- 
tion. But this difficulty is more likely to be overcome by obser- 
vation and experiment, if the exact terms of the problem are kept 
clearly in view. 


NOTES. 


We are in receipt of a beautiful Buddha statue which was 
sent by the Rev. Shaku Soyen, of Kamakura, Japan. The statue 
is a piece of exquisite art, made by an unknown artist of the last 
century. It is carved wood, delicately emblazoned with gold, and 
stands in a lacquered shrine about one foot high. The calm and 
noble attitude of Buddha gives evidence of both the artistic taste 
and the religious devotion of the Japanese artist. We here ex- 
press publicly our heartiest thanks to the distinguished Buddhist 
priest for his kind remembrance and beautiful gift. 
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Dr. Eduard Reich is a prolific writer who discusses the prac- 
tical sides of social, religious, and philosophical questions in simple 
and straightforward language and with considerable scientific 
knowledge. His latest production is now in our hands under the 
title of Philosophie, Seele, Dasein und Elend (Amsterdam and Leip- 
sic: August Dieckman), constituting Vol. II of his Philosophical 
Reflexions and Studies in Hygienic Sociology. Dr. Reich's distinc- 
tive point of view is the hygienic. The close connexion of spir- 
itual with bodily and social health is his main theme, which is de- 
veloped in all its multitudinous aspects. Dr. Reich stands aloof 
from the accredited scientific circle of Germany, but his books are 
full of suggestive if not striking ideas, simply presented. 


A new monthly magazine devoted to university interests and 
general literature, under the title of Bachelor of Arts, published 
its first number in May last. Mr. Walter Camp will edit the ath- 
letic department, Mr. W. D. Howells will write literary critiques, 
Mr. Albert Stickney will contribute articles on political and eco- 
nomical questions, and others equally well known are expected to 
contribute. The Bachelor of Aris gives every indication of attain- 
ing a high standard of excellence, and should be widely patronised 
by college men. (15 Wall St., New York.) 


SWINBURNE. 
BY CHARLES ALVA LANE. 


Incarnate Son of Song, ’mid battles born 
Of Freedom’s womb! whose bosom menward yearns 
From crystal heights where manhood’s lordship spurns 
The shackling shams of grievous dogmas worn 
From erring eld! who, voiced as with the morn, 
Before the portal of the morrow turns, 
Singeth, Apollo-like, a song that burns 
With sovereign Soulhood round a faith forlorn ! 


We hail thee o’er the sea, where Liberty, 
Like Memnon touched, gives echo to thy song, 

And Art, with palms prest, pants in ecstasy 

Amid thy wafted wealth of melody, 
Whereof hath prescient music dreamed for long, 
With sense that hearkened toward the sphery throng. 
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THE BEAUTY OF DEATH. 
BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 

Humanity has a faculty for ignoring and abusing 
its benefactors which amounts almost to a genius. 
Scarcely an age can be mentioned which has not 
starved its Homer, poisoned its Socrates, banished its 
Aristides, stoned its Stephen, burned its Savonarola, 
or imprisoned its Galileo. Nor is the strange perver- 
sion of sentiment confined to our fellow-mortals. The 
great, calm, stern, yet loving forces of nature have 
constantly fallen under the unjust stigma, and though 
we have outlived many earthly misconceptions or mis- 
representations of most of these, a ghastly, repulsive, 
lying mask is still permitted to conceal the kindly, 
though stern features of Pallida Mors albeit both reli- 
gion and science are striving hard to tear it away. Let 
us endeavor ‘to lift up a tiny corner long enough to 
catch a glimpse of what lies behind it. 

I regard the prevailing conception of death as false 
in three important particulars: First, that it is in some 
way an enemy of, or opposed to, life; second, that 
it is a process of dissipation or degeneration involving 
and associated with a fearful waste of energy, time, 
and material; third, that it is a harsh, painful ordeal, 
from which every fibre of organic being shrinks in 
terror. 

I am aware that my first contention will seem like 
a flat contradiction in terms, but a few illustrations 
will probably make my meaning plainer. Let us take 
those earliest and lowest results of formative tenden- 
cies in matter, the crystals, ‘‘ the flowers of the rocks,”’ 
as Ruskin beautifully calls them. Here we have in- 
dividual units which for beauty, variety, and definite- 
ness of form, brilliancy of color, and purity of sub- 
stance, stand absolutely unrivalled in all the higher 
walks of life. Watch them forming, and See with what 
certainty atom seeks atom, here a diamond, there a 
cube, again a prism or rosette, each substance having 
its own definite, peculiar shape, with an utter disre- 
gard of all alien materials in the mass. Mark how 
crystal seeks crystal and proceeds to weave its own 
warp and woof, in column, in truncated cone, in spire, 
in lace-like web of slender needles, each according to 
its kind. See how the advance columns of the various 


ingredients of the mass, -cut through, ride over, or 


yield to one another, in regular social order of rank, 
dependent not upon bulk or hardness, but upon purity 
of substance and organising power, upon crystal vital- 
ity in fact, and suppress if you can the conviction that 
these organisms are alive. The only thing they lack 
is the inherent faculty of dying. Drown and dissolve 
them by fluid, fuse into shapeless masses by volcanic 
heat, and on the very earliest opportunity they will 
promptly and surely resume their former shape and 
beauty. Gentler influences they defy. So long as 
they exist they are indestructible, and their lifetime is 
that of the everlasting hills. Here, if any where in the 
universe, is eternal life, in the popular sense of the 
term, but it were better named eternal death. 

Crystal life is a bar of adamant to progress. Beau- 
tiful in itself, it is utterly barren, inhospitable, hope- 
less as regards future growth. It can neither grow 
itself, nor assist anything else to grow, save in one 
way, by dying. 

The old earth shrinks a little in cooling, and our 
mass of crystals is suddenly elevated from cavernous 
depths to the top or side of one of those long wrinkles 
we call mountain ranges; the sun heats it, and the 
rains pour upon it, the frosts gnaw at its edges, until 
at length its vitality becomes impaired, and it suc- 
cumbs to the elements. The whole structure crumbles 
into a shapeless mass of dull, damp, colorless, lifeless 
clay. Here, indeed, to all appearances is the desola- 
tion of death in all its hopeless repulsiveness. But 
wait a moment; here comes a tiny descendant of some 
crystal which has stumbled upon the faculty of dying 
and improved thereon unto the fifty-thousandth gene- 
ration, a lichen spore, drifting along the surface of the 
rock. It glances forlornly off from the flinty faces of 
the living crystals, but finds a home and a welcome at 
once upon the moist surface of the clay. Filmy root- 
lets run downward, tiny buds shoot upward, the new 
life has begun. It ensnares the sunlight in its emerald 
mesh, entangles the life-vapors of the air in its web, 
and grows and spreads until the valley of crystal death 
becomes transformed into a cushion of living green in 
the lap of the gaunt, grey granite. 

But what as to further progress? 
green and beautiful, but as an individual it can never 


develop into anything higher. Here again progress 


The lichen is 
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is absolutely barred by life, and must call death to its 
aid. The lichen dies, and its dust returns to the 
earth, carrying with it the spoils of the sunlight, the 
A hundred 
generations follow, each one leaving a legacy of fer- 
tility, until the soil becomes capable of sustaining a 
richer, stronger, higher order of plant-life, whose root- 
lets push into every crevice and rend the solid rock ; 
the living carpet spreads; grass, flower, and shrub 
succeed one another in steady succession, until the 
cold grey rock-trough is transformed into the lovely 
mountain glen with its myriad life. As the poet sings, 
the crystals have risen ‘‘on stepping stones of their 
dead selves to nobler things,’ and of any link in the 
chain the inspired dictum would be equally true that 
‘except to die, it abideth alone.” 

But, says some one, this is all very true as to the 
surface of Mother Earth; but how about the deeper 
structures, her ribs and body bulk ? 

Every layer of the earth was part of the surface at 
one time, and the more intimately death has entered 
into their composition, the more highly organised the 
corpses of which they are composed, and the more 
useful and important they are. 


air, and the dew, to enrich the seed-bed. 


Come back with me a few hundred years to the 
great tree-fern period, and gaze upon the matted jun- 
gle of frond and stem, thirty to sixty feet in height, 
which covers mile after mile of swamp. Here, indeed, 
is life in all its glory, yet it is a living shroud. No 
hum is there of insect-life or twitter of birds that build 
their nests in the branches; for there is neither flower, 
berry, nor seed to support the tiniest life. No animal 
can live on its stringy, indigestible fodder. The rank 
growth crushes out any possibility of nobler, more 
generous plant-life. The old earth gives a tired sigh, 
her bosom heaves and sinks, and the waters rush in 
and cover the jungle, drown it, crush it, bury it with 
silt, compress and mummify it, and it is numbered 
with the ‘‘has-beens,’’ until one day man stumbles 
upon a fragment of its remains in the face of some sea- 
cliff, and coal, the food of the steam-engine, the mo- 
tive power of latter-day commerce and civilisation, is 
discovered. Alive, it was a worthless weed; dead, it 
becomes ‘‘ black diamonds.” 

There is another illustration very much in point, 
indeed, but so familiar through the medium of Sunday- 
school literature, and so nearly worn threadbare as a 
text for sermons, that I hesitate to allude to it. I refer 
to that exemplary being, the coral insect. This sturdy 
little polyp anchors himself to the surface of the sunken 
reef, and with an industry and devotion that would do 
him infinite credit, if we could for a moment imagine 
that he was actuated by any other motive than that of 
filling his own greedy little stomach, he swallows and 
deposits in his tissues the lime-salts until his whole 
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substance becomes literally petrified and forms a step- 
ping-stone of adamant for the succeeding generation. 
This process is repeated a few million times, and the 
lovely coral island, with its lofty palms, emerald ver- 
dure, silver sands, and glittering bird and insect life, 
breaks the surface of the howling waste of waters. 
Alive, he is a flabby, shapeless atom of greyish jelly; 
dead, he is a rainbow-hued crystal of loveliest outline 
—a thing of beauty in himself and the rock-ribbed 
support of countless other forms of life and beauty 
above the surface. Alive, he is an insignificant, slimy 
little salt-water slug ; dead, he is a part of the frame- 
work of the universe, and a saintly creature, whose 
value as a moral example can hardly be overesti- 
mated. ; 

When we turn to the higher forms of being, the 
dependence of life upon precedent death is so self- 
evident as to have been formulated into a truism. 
That the grass must die that sheep may live, and that 
sheep must die that man may live, are facts as familiar 
as the multiplication-table. If the command, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill,” were to be interpreted to extend to our 
animal cousins and our vegetable ancestors, it might 
as well read at once, ‘‘ Thou shalt starve.” 

In this sense death is as important and essential a 
vital function as birth, and the highest aim of many an 
organism is attained, not by its birth, but by its death. 
Literally: ‘‘He that loveth his life shall save it,” in 
the world to come. Without this power of the lower 
life to forward the higher life by dying, progress of 
any sort would be absolutely impossible. There be 
forms which when they are devoured refuse to die, but 
we call them parasites, and should hardly choose the 
tape-worm as a symbol of progress. 

Even when we reach the human stage where no 
such direct digestive transformation into higher forms 
is possible, the same necessity is still apparent. 

To permit progress in the social, political, or moral 
worlds it becomes ultimately just as sternly essential, 
cruel as the fact may seem at first sight, that the old 
generation should die, as that the new should be born. 

Now let us look for a few moments at the second 
prevailing misconception of death as a destroyer and 
waster. This is apparently supported by a vast array 
of facts, ranging from the tremendous loss of life 
among the é&gs or young of the lower forms to the 
sudden cutting short of existences in which meet the 
labor and preparation of generations of the past and 
the hopes of the future. What is the use of being born 
only to die, of laboriously building up an organism or 
character only to have it destroyed, annihilated, scat- 
tered like smoke ? 

To the first part of the question the answer almost 


suggests itself, viz., that this destruction is only ap-— 


parent. Nothing is really lost at all. Merely the form 
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is changed, and as it is necessary that life should be 
produced in great abundance in order to give nature, 
figuratively speaking, a wide field for selection, some 
method becomes absolutely indispensable by which 
the elements of the unfit, incompetent, non elect forms 
can be promptly returned to the great crucible of na- 
ture, there to be available for use in new and improved 
patterns. So far from being a waster, death is the 
great economist of nature, enabling her to conduct 
her most extensive experiments with a mere handful 
of material. 

But, you will reply, this accounts only, so to speak, 
for the materials used. Are not the vantage grounds 
so hardly won, the wonderful organising power, the 
long years expended, utterly lost and _ hopelessly 
wasted? I answer, no; but rather secured thereby. 
They become an immutable part of the history of the 
race. The upward growth of the race is not an even, 
continuous line, but a series of ever-ascending tiny 
curves, each the life of an individual, and the tiny 
shoot of the curve of the life that is to follow is given 
off from near our highest point. 

Death is the great embalmer, the casket into which 
our loved ones are received in the very flower of their 
beauty and the glory of their strength. A sheaf of 
corn fully ripe is a beautiful, dignified, inspiring sight 
and memory, but it must be veafed to make it so, and 
not left on the stem to rot and freeze. 

And it should not be forgotten that so long as life 
lasts, not only is growth possible, but degeneration 
also; and that the further the zenith of power is 
_ passed, the more probable does the latter become. 
Nothing can imperil the good that a man has done save 
his own later weakness, treason, or folly; and when 
the mortal dart pierces him it transfixes him where he 
stands and secures the vantage-ground he has won. 
Death’s function here is, as it were, a ratchet upon the 
notched wheel of human progress, to secure every inch 
gained as a starting point for the life to come. 

But the crowning beauty and noblest impulse of 
the process is that it is intrinsically a burying of the 
old life to enrich the new. The parent form falls with 
all the scars, the weariness and grime of the conflict, 
into the gentle lap of Mother Earth, in order that the 
new life may rise, fresh, pure, triumphant. Old errors 
are buried, old failures forgotten. The good of all the 
past is inherited, the evil falls by its own weight. The 
race takes a fresh start every generation. We are all 
but drops in the grand stream of life, which flows with 
ever-widening sweep through all the ages. 

We are immortal, if we but form a true, sturdy 
link in the great chain of life. It is this unbroken con- 
tinuity of life, ever rising to nobler levels from the 
ashes of apparent death that is so beautifully typified 
by the Phcenix and similar traditions. We should 
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cheerfully pay the debt of nature, proudly confident 
that she will be able to invest the capital to better ad- 
vantage next time, from the interest we have labor- 
iously added to it. 


There need be no shrinking dread of the ‘‘pangs 
of dissolution,” the ‘‘final agony,” for such things 
have no existence save in disordered imaginations. 
Ask any physician whose head is silvered over with 
grey, and he will tell you that while disease is often 
painful, death itself is gentle, painless, natural, like 
the fading of a flower or the falling of aleaf. It is 
literally true that there is a time to die as well as to 
live, and when that time comes the event becomes not 
only tolerable, but, like all other natural processes, 
desirable; every fibre of our tired, worn-out being de- 
mands it. 


The overwhelming majority of such records of 
authentic ‘‘last words” as we possess, re-echo the say- 
ing of Charles II. onhis death-bed: ‘If this be dying, 
nothing could be easier.” 


Even in such an extreme case as death under the 
fangs of wild beasts, all those who have gone very 
near the Valley of the Shadow from this cause unite 
in testifying, incredible as it may seem, that after the 
first shock of the attack there is absolutely no sensa- 
tion of pain. 

For instance, Livingstone, upon one occasion, was 
pounced upon by a lion, which felled him to the 
ground, and, making his teeth meet in his shoulder, 
dragged him a considerable distance into the jungle 
before his followers could come to his assistance. 
Livingstone asserts most positively that he was per- 
fectly conscious of what was happening when he was 
being carried, could hear the cries of his friends, and 
wondered how long it would take them to reach him, 
but that he felt no pain or fear whatever, nothing 
but a strange, drowsy, dreamy sensation. And yet his 
shoulder was so severely injured that he never fully 
recovered the use of it, and his body was identified 
after death by the scars. 


Sir Samuel Baker reports a similar experience with 
a bear which he had wounded. The great brute felled 
him by a stunning blow from its paw, and he was 
aroused to consciousness by its crunching the bones 
of his hand ; it continued the process up his arm, and 
had almost reached the shoulder before the rescuing 
party could reach him, and yet Sir Samuel declares 
that he felt no pain whatever, and that his only sensa- 
tion was one of intense resentment against the beast 
for seeming to enjoy the taste of him so much. Nor 
are these by any means exceptional instances, as many 
other such reports could be collected, and it is almost 
an axiom with surgeons that the severer the injury the 
less the pain. Many a man has received his death- 
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wound and never known it until his strength began to 
fail. 

But nature is even more merciful than this. Con- 
trary to popular impression and pulpit pyrotechnics, 
the fear of death, which is so vivid in life and health, 
absolutely disappears as soon as his hand is laid upon 
us. Every physician knows from experience that not 
one person in fifty is afraid or even unwilling to die 
when the time actually comes, and in the vast major- 
ity of instances our patients drift into a state of dreamy 
indifference to the result as soon as they become se- 
riously ill. So universally is this true that we seldom 
feel any uneasiness as to the result of a case in which 
a lively fear of death is exhibited. The highest sensi- 
bilities are the first to die ; so that both pain and fear 
are usually abolished, literally rendered impossible, 
hours, days, or even weeks, before the end comes. 
Our dear ones drift gently out into the sea of rest, on 
the ebbing tide of life, with a smile upon their sleeping 
faces. 

For every minor injury nature provides a remedy; 
for every hopeless one, a narcotic. 

In not a few instances this indifference becomes 
Days of suf- 
fering and nights of sleepless weariness quickly bring 
men to stretch out their arms to the great Rest-bringer. 
Fever-parched and pain weary men and women long 
for death as tired children long for sleep. 
own family physician and he will tell you that as a 
matter of fact he has heard five prayers for death to 
one for life, when fate is trembling in the balance. 

Because the thought of Death in the noon-tide of 
life sends a chill through them, people never stop to 
think that their feelings may entirely change with the 
circumstances, and will not understand, as the good 
old Methodist elder shrewdly expressed it, that they 
‘‘can’t expect to get dying 


changed into positive longing for death. 


Ask your 


grace to live by.” 


7 


* 
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The ghastly ¢7 articulo mortis, or ‘‘death-struggle,” 
of which we hear so much in dramatic literature, reli- 
gious or otherwise, does not occur in one case in ten, 
and then usually long after consciousness has ceased. 
When death comes near enough so that we can see 
the eyes behind the mask, his face becomes as welcome 


as that of his twin a DEORE isk 


THE OLD SHOEMAKER. 
BY VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE, 

He nap lived a long time there in the house at the 
end of the alley, and no one had ever known that he 
was a great man. He was leanand palsied and hada 
crooked back; his beard was grey and ragged, and 
his-eyebrows came too far forward; there were seams 
and flaps in the empty, yellow old skin, and he gasped 
horribly when he breathed, taking hold of the lintel 
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of the door to steady himself when he stepped out on 
the broken bricks of the alley. He lived with a fright- 
ful old woman who scrubbed the floors of the rag- 
shop, and drank beer, and growled at the children 
who poked fun at her. He had lived with her eigh- 
teen years, she said, stroking the furry little kitten 
that curled up in her neck as if she had been beauti- 
ful. 

Eighteen years they had been drinking and quar- 
relling together—and suffering. She had seen the 
flesh sucking away from the bones, and the skin fall- 
ing in upon them, and the long, lean fingers growing 
more lean and trembling, as they crooked round his 
shoemaking tools. It was very strange she had not 
grown thin ;—the beer had bloated her, and rolls of 
weak, shaking flesh lapped over the ridges of her un- 
couth figure. Her pale, lack-lustre blue eyes wan- 
dered aimlessly about as she talked: No,—he had 
never told her, not even in their quarrels, not even 
when they were drunken together, of the great Visitor 
who had come up the little alley yesterday, walking 
so stately over the sun-beaten bricks, taking no note 
of the others, and coming in at the door without ask- 
ing. She had not expected such an One; how could 
she? ; 

But the old shoemaker had shown no surprise at 
the Mighty One. He smiled and set down the tea- 
cup he was holding, and entered into communion with 
the Stranger. He noticed no others, but continued | 
to smile, without speaking, into the dark, fathomless 
Face. He was smiling still, and the infinite dignity 
of the Unknown fell upon him and covered the wasted 
old limbs and the hard, wizen face, so that all we who 
entered bowed and went out and did not speak. But 
we understood, for the Mighty One gave understand- 
ing, without words. We had been in the presence of 
Freedom! We had stood at the foot of Tabor and ‘ 
seen this worn old world-soiled soul lose all its dross 
and commonplace and pass upward, smiling, to the i 
Transfiguration. In the hands of the Mighty One the 
crust had crumbled and dropped away into impalpable 
powder. Souls should be mixed of it no more. Only 
that which passed upward, the fine white playing 
flame, the heart of the /ong, /fe-long watches of pa- 
tience, should rekindle there in the perennial ascen- 
sion of the great Soul of Man. 


GOOD AND EVIL AS RELIGIOUS IDEAS. > 
Turs world of ours is a world of opposites. There — 
is light and shade, there is heat and cold, there is good 
and evil, there is God and the Devil. 
The dualistic conception of nature has, it appears 
to us, been a necessary phase in the evolution of hu- — 
man thought. We find the same views of good and 
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earth at the very beginning of that stage of their de- 
velopment which, in the phraseology of Tylor, is com- 
monly called Animism. 
dominates the development of thought. 


But the principle of unity 
Man tries to 
unify his conceptions in a consistent and harmonious 
monism. Accordingly, while the belief in good spirits 
tended towards the formation of the doctrine of Mono- 
theism, the belief in evil spirits led naturally to the 
acceptance of one supreme evil deity, conceived to em- 
body all that is bad, destructive, and immoral. 

Monotheism and Monodiabolism, brought into be- 
ing the one by the side of the other through the monis- 
tic tendencies of man’s mental evolution, are not, how- 
ever, the terminus of human mental development. As 
soon as the thinkers of mankind at this stage become 
aware of the dualism which is implied in the recogni- 
tion of both these ideas, the tendency is again mani- 
fested towards a higher conception which is a purely 
monistic view. 

Mankind as a whole is at present in the stage of 
monotheism, and has almost outgrown the dualism 
implied in monodiabolism. 
now dawning on the mental horizon. 

Dualism is generally regarded by dualists as the 
cornerstone of religion and the basis of ethics. The 
break-down of dualism will, in their opinion, usher in 
an era of brutal immorality ; and many of those who 
call themselves monists because they reject dualism 
on account of several of its most palpable errors seem 
to justify this prejudice among dualists, for monism is 
often directly identified with irreligion and religion 
with dualism. 

Those who do not appreciate the mission of dual- 
ism in the evolution of human thought, and only know 
its doctrines to be untenable, naturally expect that 
the future of mankind will be irreligious, and free- 
thinkers declare that atheism will supersede all the 
different conceptions of God. But this is neither de- 
sirable nor probable. The monistic tendencies of the 
age will not destroy, but purify and elevate religion. 
The animism of the savage is a necessary stage of 
mental evolution: it appears as an error to the higher 
developed man of a half civilised period ; but the error 
contains a truth; it is the seed from which the more 
perfect conception of the surrounding world grows. 
Similarly, the religious ideas of the present time are 
symbols. Taken in their literal meaning, they are 
nonsensical errors, but understood in their symbolical 
nature, they are seeds from which a purer conception 

of the truth will have to grow. The tendencies of 
Be itosophic thought prevailing to-day lead to a posi- 
tive conception of the world which replaces symbols 
_ by actual facts, implying not a denial of religious alle- 
ories but their deeper and more correct conception. 
__ A state of irreligion in which mankind would adopt 


A truly monistic view is 
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and publicly teach a doctrine of atheism is an impos- 
sibility. Atheism is a negation, and negations cannot 
stand. Yet our present anthropomorphic view of God, 
briefly called Anthropotheism, which as a rule con- 
ceives him as an infinitely big individual being, will 
have to yield to a higher view in which we shall under- 
stand that the idea of a personal God is a mere simile. 
God is much more than a person. When we speak of 
God as a person, we ought to be conscious of the fact 
that we use an allegory which, if it were taken literally, 
can only belittle him. The God of the future will not 
be personal, but superpersonal. 

But how shall we reach this knowledge of the su- 
perpersonal God? Our answer is, with the help of 
science. Let us pursue in religion the same path that 
science travels, and the narrowness of sectarianism 
will develop into a broad cosmical religion which shall 
be as wide and truly catholic as is science. 

Symbols are not lies; symbols contain truth. Alle- 
gories and parables are not falsehoods ; they convey 
information: moreover, they can be understood by 
those who are not as yet prepared to receive the plain 
truth. Thus, when in the progress of science religious 
symbols are recognised and known in their symbolical 
nature, this knowledge will not destroy religion but 
will purify it, and will cleanse it from mythology. 
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From a surveyal of the accounts gleaned from 
Waitz, Lubbock, and Tylor on the primitive state of 
religion, the conviction impresses itself upon the stu- 
dent of demonology that Devil-worship almost always 
precedes the worship of a benign and morally good 
Deity. There are at least many instances in which we 
can observe a transition from the lower stage of Devil- 
worship to the higher stage of God-worship, and it 
seems to be natural that fear should be the first incen- 
tive to religious worship. This is the reason why the 
dark figure of the Devil, that is to say, of a powerful 
evil deity, looms up as the most important personage 
in the remotest past of almost every faith. Demonola- 
try or Devil-worship is the first stage in the evolution 
of religious worship, for we fear the bad, not the good. 

Mr, Herbert Spencer bases religion on the Un- 
known, declaring that the savage worships those pow- 
ers which he does not understand. In order to give 
to religion a foundation which even the scientist does 
not dare to touch, he asserts the existence of an abso- 
lute Unknowable, and recommends it as the basis of 
the religion of the future. But facts do not agree with 
Mr. Spencer’s proposition. The proverb says: 

“What I don’t wot 
Makes me not hot.”’ 

What is absolutely unknowable does not concern 

us, and the savage does not worship the thunder be- 
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cause he does not know what it is, but because he does 
know what it is. He worships the thunder because he 
is afraid of it, because of the known and obvious dan- 
gers connected with it, which he feels unable to control. 

Let us hear the men who have carefully collected 
and sifted the facts. Waitz, in speaking in his An- 
thropologie (Vol. III., pp. 182, 330, 335, 345) of the 
Indians who were not as yet semi-Christianised, states 
that the Florida tribes are said to have solemnly wor- 
shipped the Bad Spirit, Toia, who plagued them with 
visions, and to have had small regard for the Good 
Spirit, who troubled himself little about mankind. 
And Martius makes this characteristic remark of the 
rude tribes of Brazil: 

‘All Indians have a lively conviction of the power of an evil 
principle over them; in many there dawns also a glimpse of the 
good; but they revere the one less than they fear the other. It 
must be thought that they hold the Good Being weaker in relation 
to the fate of man than the Evil.”} 

Capt. John Smith, the hero of the colonisation of 
“Virginia, in 1607, describes the worship of Oki (a word 
which apparently means that which is.above our con- 
trol) as follows: 

‘There is yet in Virginia no place discovered to be so Savage 
in which they haue not a Religion, Deer, and Bow and Arrowes. 
All things that are able to doe them hurt beyond their prevention, 
they adore with their kinde of divine worship; as the fire, water, 
lightning, thunder, our Ordnance peeces, horses, &c. But their 
chiefe god they worship is the Devill. Him they call Of#ee, and 
serue him more of feare than loue. They say they haue confer- 
ence with him, and fashion themselves as neare to his shape as 
they can imagine. In their Temple they haue his image evill 
favouredly carved, and then painted and adorned with chaines of 
copper, and beads, and covered with a skin in such manner as the 
deformities may-well suit with such a God.”? 

Religion always begins with fear. The religion of 
savages may directly be defined as ‘‘the fear of evil and 
the various efforts made to escape evil.” Though the 
fear of evil in the religions of civilised nations plays 
no longer so prominent a part, we yet learn through 
historical investigations that at an earlier age of their 
development almost all worship was paid to the pow- 
ers of evil, who were regarded with special awe and 
reverence. 

Actual Devil worship continues until the positive 
power of good is recognised and man finds out by ex- 
perience, that the good, although its progress may be 
ever so slow, is always victorious in the end. It is 
natural that the power that makes for righteousness is 
by and by recognised as the supreme ruler of all pow- 
ers, and then the power of evil ceases to be an object 
of awe; it is no longer worshipped and not even pro- 
pitiated, but struggled against, and the confidence 
prevails of a final victory of justice, right, and truth. 

5A BS 
1 Quoted from Tylor, Primitive Culture, I1., p. 325. 
2 Tylor, ib., p. 342. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
BY CHAS. A, LANE. 
I. 


The heart of Life is sweet, O, questioning soul! 

It findeth honey in the senses’ play, 

And Beauty smiles to all the wandering thought. 
The sheen of pleasure down the memory, 

To doubtful glimmer tempers sorrow's gloom; 

And e’en when thought strains backward thro’ the life, 
And merges off in silences beyond, 

Forgotten ecstasies seem lingering there, 

That fan the soul thro’ gaps of ancient deaths. 

A voiceless promise haunts eternity; 

And when our longings pierce the yawning years, 
Hope guides their wildered wings to halcyon calms 
Where beaded eons meet and weld the soul 

To truth and beauty and the good for aye. 


When childhood's throbbing thought outgrows the toy, ‘ 
Fond Nature meets th’ advancing soul, and charms 
The hope with dreams of rainbow-tinted lives; 

And when the crowding world doth close us round 
With mid-life’s toil, ambition fires the will, 

And drugs the weariness of Labor’s brain; 

While inner sense pours meed of noble deeds 

In richer draughts than Ganymede dispensed 

From dzdal cups to laughing gods in times 

Of old; and evermore the evening lures 

With sunset glories and the rest of peace. 

So Nature guardeth Life from stage to stage, 

Adjusting pleasures to his shifting modes: 

At eventimes, to hide the outworn world ; . 
She draws the robe of memory ‘round the heart, 
And throneth Hope upon the tomb to harp 
Alluring lays, and tempt the thought beyond 
The ken. 


In beat of blood and pulse of breath 
And sway of living limb—in stress of will 
And thrill of dream and sense of very deed 
A subtle ecstasy applaudeth life. 
E’en thro’ the myriad hordes of under-lives, 
Whose reach of thought the narrow vision rims, 
Some joy of being is that vigil keeps 
Against encroachments of insidious death: 
The charge of Nature's bliss escapes the bird 4 
In noonday songs, or trickles from his throat : 
In muffled notes, which wakeful impulse breeds, — 
When thro’ the sleep a sunny vision breaks 
Of flowers that listen to a streamlet’s song. 
The butterfly gives back the floral sweets 
In tinted glories flashing to the sun 
From iris wings a-twinkle in the meads: 
Yea, e'en the subtle souls of flowers have sense 
Of pleasure in their lives: Doth not the vine, 
In soft, alchemic wooings of the light, 
Seek lengths to move it from the shrouding glooms ~ 
Where Death sits, working out his fateful will ? “ 
And Grief, can she not reach adown the life, ~ 
And win the consolation hid in tears ? 
Aye! even Sorrow hath a luxury; 
For Joy, who thrills as with the lightning’s Duls 
And Grief, who breathes the moans of midnigh 
Alike find fullest language in a tear. i 
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Who calls thee cruel, Death ? Thou dwellest not 
With evil things that wage against the life 
Inexorable war! Thou art not kin 

. To fell disease, nor friend to ruthless pain. 
What though the grave-gloom broodeth in thine eye, 
And at thy touch the frozen winter chill ? 
What though the doom that smiteth in thy deeds 
Seem crueler than evil’s utmost curse ? 
What though thou dwellest in the ebon halls 
Where darkness guards his brood of mysteries ? 
Thou yet, O Death, art Life's most gracious friend ; 
And vigilant as waiting love thou art: 
On blood and brain thou keepest watch and ward 
Thro’ all the throbbing world, with tender ken; 
And when disease her poison-viol pours 
Of mad'ning fevers and the permeant plagues; 
Or when the maniac demon, Pain, with throes 
Unmitigable scourges quivering flesh ;— 
When fire or flood or dire Olympic bolt 
Drives nature to the bourn of agony: 
When age sits waiting mid the wintry winds 
With suppliant hands beside a sepulcher, 
Imploring rest for senses weary grown, 
And blood that feels the burden of its tide— 
Thou comest, kindly Death! and at thy call 
Life leapeth, welcoming thy folding arms. 
But sorrow weepeth in the empty place 
With eyes that backward turn across the world, 
Recking the grave as rottenness and feast 
OF carrion worms. 


_ Thou breakest but to mend 
S O Death, with wider life or ancient rest ! 

| But Faith looks not from out the eyes of Grief, 
And Hope builds not her promise-bow across 
The storm of tears. Yet ever, evermore, 
From out the utmost reaches of the heart, 
Where life holds rapport with the Mystery, 
Are waftings felt that touch the doubts of grief, 
And wooings heard that lure the eager thought. 
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Yea, questioning soul, the heart of Life is sweet! 
Tears of the Christ and sighing of the Buddha 
Cure not the outer evils of the world: 
While bodies hold and nature hath her sway, 
Some sorrows will there be—some pains to rack— 
Some seeming evils in the elements. 
But deeper than the passion’s plummet sounds 
A tossing waste of rare and radiant dreams 
_Is hungering upward ever toward the life ; 
While calling, calling thro’ the old disease 
_ Whose virus is the passion of the lives 
Wherethro’ the blood hath coursed that serveth man 
A voice is heard, that, underneath the thought, 
Beside the fountain of the soul bath dwelt 
And learned the sweetness of the Mystic Spring. 
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NOTES. 
Tt Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education which 


s which convened during the year of the World's 
but it was nevertheless a great success and carried 

enthusiasm for a broader comprehension and a 
y. It proves that the religious spirit is still alive and 
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that even among those churchmen who emphasise the importance 
of dogma there is a demand for catholicity such as was never felt 
before. While the intention had been to limit the Congress to the 
religions represented in America, which are the various Christian 
denominations and Jews, the committee had arranged a special 
meeting in the St. James Square Church for the Religious Parlia- 
ment Extension, and we are happy to say that, although there 
was a lack of foreign delegates, the speeches made on this occa- 
sion were not only very interesting, but also elevating and satis- 
factory. Of non-Christian religions Buddhism alone was repre- 
sented by Professor Choyo, a native of Japan and at present a 
resident of Chicago. We hope to be able to present a report of 
this meeting by one of the delegates who was present. 


The most important action taken by the Pan-American Con- 
gress of Religion and Education was the resolution that was 
passed at the last session. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That we recognise a vast movement, both human 
and divine, in such gatherings as the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago and the Pan-American Congress at Toronto. 

Resolved, That we recognise the importance of continued or- 
ganisation and agitation in behalf of religious fraternity and a 
human brotherhood in truth and love, and to further this end we 
appoint the following gentlemen as an executive committee to de- 
termine time, place, and methods of future meetings: 

Rev. David J. Burrell, D. D., President ; Hon. C. C. Bonney, 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., Rev. M. U. Gilbert, D.D., Rev. 
Samuel J. Smith, D.D., Very Rev. W. R. Harris, Rabbi Isaac 
Wise, Rabbi J Gottheil, Rev. F. M. Bristol, D.D., Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D_, Prof. William Clarke, 
D.C.L., Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., Rev. Henry K. Car- 
roll, D.D_, Rev. Everett Hale, D.D., and Dr. Paul Carus. 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, President of the newly founded Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Chicago, bas started a movement which proposes 
to extend the spirit of the Religious Parliament through the estab- 
lishment of local centres. He called it at first the University As- 
sociation, but he has now changed the name into the World's 
Congresses Extension. The success which crowns his enterprise is 
beyond all expectation. There is a hunger in the country for 
spiritual food and a desire to grow and to broaden. 

The movement of broadening our religion is not limited to 
America. We are just informed that in Ajmere, an important 
railroad station and acentral city for the people of the Pan jab, 
Bombay, and the Northwestern provinces of India, a congress is 
to be held on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of September, under the 
name of Dharma-mahotsava, which is similar to the World's Re- 
ligious Parliament of Chicago. The most important passage of 
the statement runs as follows: 


‘*The main objects of this religious movement are threefold - 

**1. To promote the true religious spirit among all faiths. 

**2. To afford a common platform for the advocates of differ- 
ent religions, where each can show to the best advantage the vital 
principles of his faith, without in the least entering into contro- 
versy with or hostility to any other faith. 

**3. To place within easy reach of enlightened and educated 
men, trustworthy information about every form of religion, and 
leave them to judge of the merits of the same.” 

The committee request through their circular every one to see 
to it that the best advocate of his religion be sent as a representa- 
tive, and they hope that the movement will tend to promote union 
among people of different faiths. The subjects announced are: 

(1) God, (2) Soul, (3) Sin, (4) Transmigration, (5) Bodily 
Health, (6) Family Life, (7) Social Life, (8) Revelation, (9) Media- 
tor, and (10) Salvation. The circular is signed by the President, 
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Salig Ram Shastri, Professor of Sanskrit, Ajmere Govt. College, 
and the Secretaries Fateh Chand Mehta, B.A., L.L.B. (Cam- 
bridge), Barrister-at-law, etc., and Bithal Nath Misra. 


The authoress of the article, ‘‘ The Old Shoemaker," does not 
offer us a piece of sentimental imagination, but a description of a 
real event of her life. In an accompanying letter she writes as 
follows: 

‘‘A man is just dead,—a nobody,—a poor, old, miserable shoe- 
maker,—not a good man nor a bad man; only seventy-five years 
of hard old suffering clay, with but one virtue, uncomplaining 
patience, and with all the vices of the squalid poor. I did not 
know him, only he was my neighbor. But his death is the most 
pathetic thing—the hard, old, silent death—with no one in the 
room. 

‘‘T have written some lines, out of the gladness and the pathos 
in me; it is a sermon for us, for us only, who believe that out of 
the body of pain the painless life welcomes the immortal good, 
and the rest—passes to soul-ashes. I have written though I know 
you are crowded with work. It seems to me you will care to read 
what I have written, though it is of the lives I know you do not 
know—lives out of your sphere, out of your sight altogether. Yet 
these are they to whom the new gospel of immortality best ap- 
plies, for what hope is there in the o// for these sad ironies of ex- 
istence, within whom there dwells so little of the divine spirit—so 
much of that which mzs¢ die utterly— for the race-hope!”’ 


George F. Day, of Lansing, Mich., a lawyer who enjoyed the 
confidence of his fellow citizens, died suddenly in the bloom of 
life. Judge M. D. Chatterton, a friend of his, in an address to the 
court expressed his sorrow, and after a brief outline of Mr. Day’s 
life, he said: 

‘‘From the known qualities of our deceased brother, no other 
but a pure, honorable and upright character could have been ex- 
pected. During his life he selected only those desirable qualities 
which develop into noble manhood. His life was the natural out- 
growth of the combination formed by the union of such princi- 
ples. 

‘‘Tt has been said of George Washington that ‘he couldn't tell 
a lie.’ Why not? The answer is plain. His selections for the 
guide of his conduct had been from the manly side of life ; he had 
none of the qualities which produce falsifiers or a dishonorable 
character. 

‘‘T can compare this life of ours to nothing which seems to 
me more appropriate than a kaleidoscope. If we place in this re- 
flexion only the purest of gems, no matter which way it is turned, 
the picture is beautiful ; but if we put in only spiders, snakes and 
scorpions every turn of it exhibits the hideous and the vile, noth- 
ing else can be produced. If we put in both good and bad it is 
uncertain what the picture will be. 

‘What was it about Mr. Day we so much admired? It was 
not his manly form. It was not the evidence of animal life he ex- 
hibited. It was the I, the ego, the man which manifested itself 
through his body. We read and admire Blackstone and Shake- 
speare. It is not for the printer’s ink, the paper and binding that 
we have this high opinion, but for the immortal truths they con- 
tain. : 

‘Several years ago I had the pleasure of passing through the 
King’s palace of Italy. We went through the banqueting hall and 
through his bed-chamber, The silken sheets of his bed were 
turned down, so we could see where the King slept ; but the King 
was not there. So we might take the surgeon's knife and search 
the body, or the apothecary’s scales and weigh the gray matter of 
the brain, and not be able to find the man. Socrates, Seneca, and 
Epictetus spent their lives searching for the human soul. 

‘«The unseen is more potent than the seen, The principles 
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which lie behind the action are of more consequence than the act 
itself. The existence of the elements of love, hate, revenge, hon- 
esty and dishonesty, are as surely known as the existence of the 
mountains. 

‘‘The great and absorbing question which has agitated the 
human race for centuries is, ‘'/s man immortal ?’’? Does our de- 
ceased brother continue to exist? To be immortal is to be ever- 
lasting. Whatever has a beginning, will end. Principles alone 
areimmortal. The great moral and educational truths always ex- 
isted. Before the laying of the corner stones of the pyramids was 
thought of, geometrical truth existed. Man searches out and ap- 
propriates to himself these eternal truths. The individual collec- 
tion constitutes the I, the ego, the man, by which he is and will 
be known, and either be admired or condemned. 

‘* Will we continue to retain collectively this selection of im- 
mortalities, and thus preserve our personal identity ? Or will this 
combination dissolve and go back to the ocean of truths from 
whence they came? Are we only waves dashing against an unin- 
habitable shore? I think not. We transmit to our posterity the 
general elements of our characters, we impart to our associates 
the substance of our mental accumulations. Our ego continues to 
live in the persons by whom we are surrounded, and with whom 
we are associated. The immortal principles of which we are com- 
posed existed separate and apart from our bodies before they were 
known to us. .. . From these facts and many more we might point 
out, we draw the satisfactory conclusion that our departed brother 
still lives. 


Well may the engineers of this country be proud of their com- 
rade George Peppet, who ran the passenger train on the Michigan 
Central which was wrecked on Friday last about one mile east of 
Marshall, Mich. While running at usual speed, the engine jumped 
the track with its front wheels, probably caused by the blowing 
out of a piston head. The fireman, naturally enough, jumped off 
the train, but the engineer remained on the engine, which ran for 
about two train lengths on the ties and then turned over com- 
pletely, burying the brave man alive in the cab, where he was 
jammed against the door of the boiler. The mail car was com- 
pletely wrecked, but no lives were lost. The fireman at once poured 
buckets of water through the grates and extinguished the fire, 
thus rendering the engineer's position less dangerous. After an 
hour and forty minutes’ work the latter was brought to light again, 
and it was found that his hip was badly broken. The first word 
he spoke was a question whether any one on the train had been 
killed or injured, and when assured that all but himself were safe, 
he was satisfied. What wouid have been the result if he had left 
his post to save his life in a moment of imminent danger ? 
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RELIEF BY WORK.! 
BY CAPT. CORNELIUS GARDENER, 

‘RELIEF by work” is the name given to a practical 
philanthropic movement which has for its object the 
assisting of the poor and unemployed, by permitting 
and encouraging them to cultivate idle lands in and 
adjacent to cities. 

The city of Detroit last summer was the first to 
try the experiment which has since been copied and 
is now in operation in a number of cities in the United 
States. To the Mayor of Detroit, the Honorable 
Hazen S. Pingree, belongs the honor of having con- 
ceived of this plan, and by his encouragement and 
assistance it was successfully carried out in Detroit 
last year, and again this year is in active operation. 
In view of the fact that it is now being tried in many 
cities, and that it differs so radically from the usual 
forms of charity in this country, it may be of interest 
to review this experiment in Detroit from its incip- 
iency. It was about the roth of June last year that it 
occurred to Mr. Pingree while driving along the Boule- 
vard in Detroit, that could but the poor and unem- 
ployed get a chance to cultivate some of the vacant 
and idle lands there, it would give them something to 
do, and what they would raise, would be that much 
saved to taxpayers, who, as it was, would be called 
upon to help, besides the regular poor, many families 
of the unemployed, through the winter. There are 
in Detroit some ten thousand Polish and German 
laborers who have generally large families and whose 
average rate of pay does not exceed one dollar per 
day when working. Due to the financial crisis and 
to other causes, nearly all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments were at a standstill, and but few public im- 

__ provements were being prosecuted. Being principally 
employed at day labor by these establishments and 
by the City in its public improvements, and having 
been for a long period thrown out of work, it became 
a serious question how to assist these people so that 
they could pull through the winter. With a view to 
bringing the people and the land together, the Mayor 
appointed a committee of which I had the honor to 
be named chairman. As active manager in the sum- 
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mer of 1894, and again as honorary member of a sim- 
ilar committee this year, I became thoroughly con- 
versant with all the details of the plan of ‘Relief by 
work,” which bids fair to take the place to a great 
extent of the existing methods of charitable relief. I 
make mention of my connexion with this experiment 
in order to explain why it was that I was requested 
by the President of the Congress to address you upon 
the subject of ‘‘ Relief by work;”” sometimes known as 
the ‘‘Detroit Plan,” and by newspapers which are 
fond of alliteration spoken of as ‘‘Pingree Potatoe 
Patches.” 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 

After the committee had been duly organised, 
about the middle of June, 1894, it advertised in the 
newspapers for contribution of money and seeds, 
and asked for the use of land for purposes of cultiva- 
tion. Quite a sum was subscribed by charitable people 
which. was added to by voluntary contributions from 
the Mayor and from city employés and by other meth- 
ods, sufficient to defray the cost of the experiment. 

Land was offered in more than sufficient quantities 
by owners and real estate agents, in parcels from the 
size of a single lot to a hundred acres in a piece. 

Detroit is a city more compactly built than is the 
case with many other cities in the United States, yet 
within its limits there lie idle and unused and held for 
purposes of speculation or for other reasons, over 
eight thousand acres of land. A tract of land known 
as the Brush Farm, lying transversely through the most 
populous part of the city, still contains over a hundred 
acres of land which have never been occupied. The 
committee accepted of the lands offered such as were 
nearest those portions of the city where the majority 
of the unemployed lived, and in blocks ranging from 
one to sixty acres. A great portion of the land ac- 
cepted consisted of subdivisions laid out into lots. 
The soil was generally poor, having been formerly 
used for truck gardens and abandoned. It being so 
late in the season before work was begun, to-wit: the 
middle of June, the only crop that could still be raised 
and mature, was late potatoes and perhaps beans and 
turnips, and the plowing, harrowing and preparing of 
the ground was, owing to the extreme drought, attended 
with more than the usual difficulties and expense. 
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The committee opened an office, and it was an- 
nounced in the daily papers that applications for land 
would be received, and that seed potatoes and other 
seeds would be furnished by the committee, and that 
persons not availing themselves of this offer, would 
be denied assistance from the Poor Commission dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

The land was plowed, harrowed, and staked off 
into parcels of from one-third to one-forth of an acre 
by the committee’s foreman, and these lots were as- 
signed to applicants living in the vicinity. About 
three-fourths of the applicants were such as had pre- 
viously received aid from the regular organised City 
Poor Commission, and by whom they were referred 
to our committee. The remainder were people who 
had never received such aid, but being out of work, 
were in want and anxious to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to raise food. 

Some three thousand applications were received, 
but for want of sufficient funds and time, the commit- 
tee was able to provide land for but nine hundred and 
forty-five. These were all people with families, many 
of whom had not had work for months, and even did 
they have continuous employment, had a hard strug- 
gle to get along; among the number being thirty wid- 
ows with half-grown boys. 
were ready for planting, assignments were made to it, 
and the potatoes and other seeds were planted by the 
people under direction of a foreman, the potatoes and 
seeds being delivered on the ground and immediately 
planted. Some persons spaded the lots assigned them, 
whenever the tract was too small to profitably plow, 
and furnished their own seeds and plants, while large 
numbers bought seeds additional to those furnished. 
Following the example of the City, quite a number of 
persons gave pieces of land upon private application 
to poor people, or to their own employés, for purposes 
of cultivation. With the exception of such persons 
as were employed by the committee, the entire man- 
agement was gratuitous, and the cost of the experi- 
ment was about three thousand six hundred dollars, 
or, deducting cost of plows, harrows, etc. purchased, 
three dollars and forty-five cents per lot. Each oc- 
cupant planted at least two-thirds of his piece in po- 
tatoes and the remainder with such seeds as were pre- 
ferred. Nearly all kinds of garden truck were raised 
and consumed during the summer months and many 
families from dire want were obliged to dig up for 
consumption portions of their potatoes before they had 
attained any size. Nearly all the land was unfenced 
and at first there was some trespassing, but, after the 
police, who materially assisted us, had made a few ar- 
rests, this annoyance stopped. 

The summer of 1894 was a season of unusual 
drought, lasting in Michigan for about nine weeks, 


As fast as pieces of land 
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which caused some of our people to become discours 
aged, yet in spite of this fact, about ning-tenths of the 
plots were well taken care of. Such as failed to pro- 
perly care for their plots, were notified to do so at 
once or their plots would be assigned to others. When 
the rains came in September, the crops began to do 
well and prospects became bright for a fair return for 
our investment. It was understood from the begin- 
ning that each person would be permitted to harvest 
what he had planted, and none were in any manner 
interfered with who took proper care of their crops. 
The work was done upon the land at any and all 
times, most often in the early morning before working 
hours, by such as had subsequently obtained employ- 
ment, and in many cases by women and children who 
would bring their babies and their lunch to spend the 
day upon the plots. 

In all cases it was not practicable to assign plots 
near to where applicants lived and many lived three 
or four miles from their plots. This, however, did 


not seem to make any difference as to the care which 


was taken of the crops. 

From what has been stated it will be seen that to 
have kept an exact account of what was raised, was 
impracticable ; what was being raised was daily to a 
great extent being consumed and only an approximate 
idea of the final amount of potatoes harvested was 
possible. The average of these for all the pieces was 
about fifteen and one-half bushels per family, some 
harvesting as many as thirty-five bushels while others 
on poorer soil, obtained only eight or ten bushels. 
Large quantities of white beans, squash, turnips, etc., 
were also raised. It is fair to say that the venture 
netted to the cultivators food to the value of fourteen 
thousand dollars, at a cost to the committee of three 
thousand and six hundred dollars. Considering that 
the land used was in many cases an abandoned truck 
garden or very poor soil; that there was an unusual 
drought during the greater portion of the summer; 
that in every case the land was covered with a thick 


sod or with weeds, when plowed in the month of June, 


and that no organisation existed to carry the plan into 
effect until the second week in June, it can be said 
that the experiment was attended with much success. 
Although this experiment partook somewhat of the 
nature of a charity, yet each person obtained the fruits 
of his own labor, and it is certain that the expendi- 
ture of a like amount of money in any other way for the 
benefit of the recipients, would not have accomplished 
as good results. A large proportion of the cultivators 


had already some experience in raising vegetables, 
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benefited during the summer, and in most instances 
enough potatoes were harvested to last them through 
the winter. 


The committee found from experience that about 
one-third of an acre is sufficient land for a family to 
raise enough potatoes on to last them through the 
winter and furnish vegetables through the summer. 
Those familiar with gardening appreciate how much 
food can be raised on a small piece of ground. There 
seemed to be many cases where the applicants, al- 
though in need, dreaded to go to the Poor Commis- 
sion for help, who, by being aided on this plan, did 
not lose their self-respect, and would be able together 
with what they could earn to provide for themselves, 
and thereby be prevented from becoming permanent 
objects of charity. 


This year, in Detroit, we have gone at it more sys- 
tematically, a committee of citizens of which Mayor 
Pingree is chairman and Mr. John McGregor is secre- 
tary and actual manager has the matter in charge, 
and have begun earlier in the season. We have four 
hundred and fifty-five acres, as surveyed by the city 
surveyor, uncer cultivation, nearly all of this les 
within the city limits, and which land is divided up 


- into parcels some of one-third and some of one-fourth 


acre, making a total of one thousand five hundred and 
forty-six allotments to heads of families ; of this num- 
ber one thousand two hundred and eighteen had been 
on the books of the City Board of Poor Commissioners 
either this year or the year before. Of the remainder 
one hundred and one paid fifty cents each for the use 
of their lots. The cases of those not recommended 
by the Poor Commissioners were investigated and 
found to be worthy of assistance. The allotments are 
well taken care of, and are as free from weeds as 
market gardens. The people exhibit a degree of thank- 
fulness for the opportunity afforded, which can only 
be appreciated by those who come into contact with 
them. The city appropriated for the work this year 
five thousand dollars, of which probably about four 
thousand and five hundred dollars will be expended, 
which will make each allotment cost two dollars and 
ninety cents. All kinds of vegetables are being raised 
and daily consumed. The principal crops, however, 
are potatoes and beans. The yield of the former prom- 
ises to be very large and will average over one hun- 
dred and fifty bushels per acre. In conversation with 
the cultivators it appears to be their intention to trade 
any surplus potatoes they may have, with their grocer 
for groceries and other necessaries. 


The experiment in Detroit has demonstrated the 
following facts: since the largest item in the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables is labor, furnished by the people 
themselves, that much good may by this plan be ac- 
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complished with small expense to charitable people or 
the taxpayers. 

That any wholesale robbery and trespassing pre- 
dicted, even upon the land unfenced, did not take 
place. 

That it is best to get tracts of as many acres in a 
piece as possible, and if the same be poor land, to 
collect in central localities, during the winter, the 
sweepings of the streets to be put upon the land in 
the spring, or carry it upon the land to be cultivated 
from time to time, as collected, in order to enrich the 
soil of those poor lands. That the poor are glad to 
get land for cultivation even where it lies three and 
four miles from their homes. 

That many poor and unemployed persons in cities 
are glad to avail themselves of an opportunity to raise 
potatoes and other vegetables for their own subsis- 
tence, provided, the land be furnished and they are 
assured that the results of their labor will accrue to 
them. 

That especially to day-laborers with large families, 
the opportunity to cultivate a small piece of land is a 
God-send, as it enables them, together with what they 
can earn, to get along without other assistance and 
that to the class who are constant recipients of charity 
and are practically continuously so supported, the cul- 
tivating of the soil and obtaining food other than by 
gift, is a valuable lesson which tends to wean them 
from pauperism and restore instincts of self-depend- 
ence and manhood. 

In beginning this experiment, in order to encour- 
age the people and because of their great poverty, the 
committee thought it best to plow the land and furnish 
part of the seed, but I am convinced that should this 
method be permanently adopted it would not be neces- 
sary to do so, except in cases of great destitution. It 
is, however, of great importance that foremen be em- 
ployed to teach those not familiar with it, the first 
rudiments of truck gardening, and to superintend the 
proper care of the crops until harvested, and that the 
active manager be a person who will give the plan his 
constant attention during the entire season. 

The results of last year’s work in Detroit has been 
that a large number of families, as testified to by one 
of the members of the Board of Poor Commissioners, 
have gone out in the country and are working small 
abandoned or untilled farms on shares for the purpose 
of raising potatoes, beans, and other crops. 

It has further resulted that a large number ob- 
tained the use of land within the city limits from the 
owners and are cultivating the same this year. 

As regards the merits of this Detroit plan. Were 
we not so wedded to existing conditions and methods, 
we would at once see the incongruity of the situation, 
which makes it possible for thousands of people in 
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large cities to live in a state of semi-starvation in times 
when thrown out of employment, and of a smaller 
number living constantly so, and at the same time 
often thousands of acres lying idle close by, for no 
other purpose than those of speculation. 

As all means of subsistence must in the first in- 
stance come from the soil of the earth, by the exertion 
of man’s labor, it would seem just and according to 
natural laws that no man who is in need and willing to 
labor, should be denied the opportunity of raising food 
from land not in use for this purpose. Were it legal 
for him at any time to do this without depriving his 
neighbor of anything rightfully his, it would seem that 
his being permitted to cultivate idle land would go far 
towards solving the question of wages, which political 
economists say, tend constantly towards the lowest 
limit of subsistence. The squeezing could only go so 
far and no further, and the employé would go to 
truck raising or farming. But aside from this line of 
argument the method of ‘‘relief by work” teaches 
men to rely upon the results of their own labor for 
whatever they obtain and instead of being a charity, 
in reality is but an opportunity offered. 

I am convinced from my observations of the effect 
of our work in Detroit and from conversation with the 
people who were benefited by this plan there, that re- 
lief by work is a practical charity of far greater value 
than support without work, and that if carried on in 
the way now begun, it will do much to relieve distress 
in workingmen’s families and help along those who 
with large families and low wages can now but barely 
get along, and that as regards the permanent poor 
and those supported entirely by the community, it 
will wean them and their children from relying upon 
this method of obtaining a living and instead teach 
them habits of industry and thrift. Direct charity 
creates paupers. Relief by work tends constantly to 
reduce their number. 


ALBERT HERMANN POST.—OBITUARY. 

WE ARE in receipt of the sad news that Albert Her- 
mann Post, a well-known justice of the courts of Bre- 
men and the founder of ethnological jurisprudence, 
died on August 25th of this year. Having become 
dissatisfied in his younger years with the prevalent 
philosophy of law, which was mainly built upon He- 
gelianism, he gradually reached the conviction that 
the philosophy of law ought to be based upon the facts 
of life. Man’s ideals of right and justice should be 
established upon a comparative description of the 
jural usages of all the nations of the world. Instead 
of beginning with the idea of right, which is a mere 
logical abstraction, Judge Post urged that man’s con- 
science and legal sentiments were just the thing to be 
explained in the philosophy of law, and not its founda- 
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tion. Thus, he found it necessary to combine the 
philosophy of law with ethnology and modern psy- 
chology. Judge Post was one of our contributors. He 
outlined his system of the philosophy of law in an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘Ethnological Jurisprudence,” which 
was published in Zhe Monist, Vol. II., No. 1. This 
article contains in terse outlines the gist of his life’s 
work. 

Dr. Theodor Achelis, himself an author of repute 
in a related province,! recapitulates and characterises 
the life-work of his departed friend in the latter’s own 
words, as follows: 


‘‘My aim is (thus Judge Post was wont to defend himself 
against the violent attacks of his adversaries) to build up a uni- 
versal science of law on the inductive method, and accordingly 
the whole manner of my scientific procedure is different from the 
traditional one. Ido not start with the assumption that there is 
an absolute Good or Right inborn in man, or that my individual 
moral and jural consciousness is an infallible measure of good and 
bad or of right and wrong; but it is my object to ascertain from 
the varying forms of the ethical and jural consciousness of hu- 
manity in the customs of all nations of the earth, what the good 
and the right really are, and to establish in this circuitous man- 
ner what the real upshot is of my own moral and jural conscious- 
ness. In the place of the individual psychology, therefore, on 
which the jural philosophy of the present is almost exclusively 
based, it is my purpose to substitute an ethnical psychology. I 
take as the starting-point of my jural inquiries the legal customs 
of all the peoples of the earth, viewed as the living precipitates of 
the living jural consciousness of humanity, and upon this broad 
basis pose the question, What right is. If I succeed in this manner 
in ultimately reaching the abstract concept or idea of right, the 
whole structure which I have erected will be composed from 
foundation to roof of flesh and blood; whilst the philosophy of 
the law which proceeds deductively from an abstract concept or 
idea of the right arrives necessarily at a system of ideas which 
can frequently be brought into only very arbitrary connexion with 
the living law as that operates socially in the individual man, and 
as it is precipitated in the legal customs of mankind. Such an 
edifice of sheer theories invariably produces the impression of 
emptiness and bombast, and the small amount of vital substance 
with which these shadowy ideas are filled out is not calculated to 
obliterate this impression.” 


Dr. Achelis adds: 


‘‘Ethnology and modern experimental psychology teach us 
that our conscious ego represents only a very meagre chapter of 
our entire mental existence, and that, as Post writes, it is not we 
that think, but 7/ that thinks in us. If this proposition be cor- 
rect, we are not able to explain the world from our ego, but must 
seek for the causes of our ego in the world. Our world is there- 
fore our soul, mirrored out into the sphere of sense. Carried over 
into the philosophy of law, the laws of all the peoples of the earth 
thus appear as the precipitate, thrown down by the national mind, 
of the universal human consciousness of law. For our world is a 
reflexion of the mind which lives and works in man, and from 
this reflexion or image it will one day be possible to arrive at cer- 
titude regarding our own nature. In the place of pious pan-psy- 
chistic immersion in the depths of our individual souls, we shall 
then be able to look out into the broad myriad-formed All, and 
shall see from every point of it our deepest and innermost spirit — 


1 We have published articles of his in 7he Ofen Court on the aims and 
results of ethnological research, Vol. IV,, Nos. 145, 146, 147 (1890). 
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advancing to meet us. Then will that have become a demonstrable 
truth which a pious child's tale always dreamt of. The highest 
conceptions of the nature of man that the heroes of thought of the 
human race have ever surmised or expressed as hopes, will then 
no longer be believed by us, but known, and we shall begin to 
understand our place in the great universe, over which hitherto a 


veil of the deepest mystery has been spread.” Puc 


ACCAD AND THE EARLY SEMITES. 

Axsout the year 3000 B. C., long before the rise of 
the Semitic nations, among whom the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Israelites, and later the Arabians, were most 
prominent, there lived in Mesopotamia a nation of great 
power and importance, which is known by the name of 
Accad. And strange to say, the Accadians were nota 
white, but a dark race. They are spoken of as ‘‘black- 
heads” or ‘‘ blackfaces’’; yet we need not for that rea- 
son assume that they were actually as black as the 
Ethiopians, for the bilingual tablets found in the 
mounds of Babylonia speak also of them as Adamatu} 
or red-skins, which makes it probable that they were 
reddish dark or brown. How much the Semites owe 
to the Accadians, whose dominion ceased about 1500 
B. C., and whose language began to die out under the 
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King Sargon calls Elam ‘‘the country of the four riv- 
ersis, 

The names of the rivers of Eden indicate that the 
people with whom the legend of paradise originated 
must have lived on the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Under these circumstances we are surprised 
to find that the cultivated portion of the desert lands 
west of the Euphrates was called Hdainna,! a name that 
sounds very much like Eden. 

About the time of Alexander the Great, a Babylon- 
ian priest by the name of Berosus wrote an interesting 
book on the history and religion of Babylon. It is 
now lost, but as various Greek authors, Alexander 
Polyhistor, Apollodorus, Abydenus, Damascius,? and 
Eusebius have largely quoted from his reports, we know 
quite a good deal about the information he gave to the 
world concerning his country. 

All this was very interesting, but there was no 
evidence of the reliability of Berosus’s records. The 
Babylonian legends might have been derived from 
the Old Testament. However, since the successful 
excavations of Assyrian stone-libraries we have the 
most positive evidences as to the source and the great 


reign of the Assyrian king Sargon (722-705), we may age of these traditions. A great part of them came 
infer from the fact that many religious institutions, e down to us from the old Accadians. 
legends, and customs were of Accadian origin. | We know that the Babylonians possessed several 
Thus we know for certain that in their mode of de-§ legends which have been received into the Old Testa- 
termining the time they already possessed the institu- * ment, the most striking ones being the legend of the 
tion of a week of seven days, and that the Sabbath was ¢ deluge, of the tower of Babel, of the destruction of cor- 
their holy day of rest. The literal meaning of the orig-A"rupt cities by a rain of fire (reminding us of Sodom 
inal Accadian word is explained as ‘‘a day on which li and Gomorrah), of the babyhood adventure of King 
work is unlawful, and the Assyrian translation Sabattu ¥¥ Sargon I. (reminding us of Moses), and of the creation 
signifies ‘<a day of rest for the heart.” Further, theg’of the world. The name of Babel, which is in Assyrian 
legends of the creation, of the tree of life, and of the i bab-tlant, or bab-ilu, i. e. the Gate of God, is a Semitic 
deluge, mentioned in Genesis and also in Assyrian Piranslation of the Accadian Aa-dingirra-ki, with the 
records, were well known to the Accadians, and fromR¥same meaning; literally: ‘Gate + of God + the place.” 
the conventional form of the tree of life, which in the}, The etymology of the name Babel from éda/bel, “to 
most ancient pictures bears fir-cones, we may inferg\’confound,” which is suggested in the same Way in the 
that the idea is an old tradition which the AccadiansiMlA ssyrian account of the story as in Genesis, is one of 
brought with them from their former and colder Bi those popular etymologic errors which are frequently 
home in the fir-covered mountains of Media. In ad-®* found in ancient authors. 
dition we have reminiscences of Accadian traditions inga} In the legend of the destruction of the cities there 
many Hebrew names, which prove beyond the shadow occur several names which indicate an Accadian 
of a doubt the long-lasting influence of the ancient @source. The legend of the deluge is the eleventh part 
of a larger epic celebrating Izdubar,* a sun-hero, who 


civilisation of Accad. The rivers of paradise, men- 
tioned in Genesis, are Babylonian names. Thus, the, #eoes through the twelve signs of the Zodiac, the elev- 


Tiggur, the current ; Hid-Dekhel ‘<the river with the ‘ 
high bank,” is another name for Tigris which in in-p} 
scriptions is called /dik/a or /dikna; Gihon has been je 


i i i i ith Arakhtu 
identified by some Assyriologists bk, 1Sir Henry Rawlinson believes that Gan Eden or the Garden of Eden is 


(Araxes), and by Sir H. Rawlinson with Jukhé ; and BF can-puniyas (also called Gan-Duni), meaning “ enclosure,” which is a name 
my of Babylonia in Assyrian inscriptions, 


month of the Accadians, called ‘‘the rainy.” Sargon 
I, king of Agade (who according toa tablet of king 
Nabonidus lived 3754 B. C.), built a temple to Samas, 


1A popular etymology connected this word Adamatu with Adamu or | 
Admu, “man,”’ which latter, as Rawlinson pointed out, reappears in the 
Bible as the name of the first man. 
by George Smith p. 83. 


2See Cory's Ancient Fragments, pp. 51-56- 


See The Chaldean Account of Genesis, SM 3 This is the commonly adopted form of the name, the proper transcription 
is still doubtful, He is also called ‘‘Gistubar.”’ 
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had an experience in his childhood which reminds us of 
the story of Moses’s being exposed in the Nile. Mr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge says in his Babylonian Life and 
fTfistory, p. 40: 

‘A curious legend is extant respecting this king, to the effect 
that he was born in acity on the banks of the Euphrates, that 
his mother conceived him in secret. and brought him forth ina 
humble place; that she placed him in an ark of rushes and closed 
it with pitch; that she cast him upon the river in the water-tight 
ark; that the river carried him along; that he was rescued by a 


man called Akki who brought him up to his own trade; and that 
from this position the goddess of Istar made him king.” 


While these four legends must be regarded as Ac- 
cadian in their origin, the fourth one, the most in- 
teresting of all, the story of the creation, is, according 
to Professor Sayce, probably of Semitic origin. As- 
syriologists commonly hold that at least in its present 
form it is not older than the seventh century B. C. 

The story of the creation, which reminds us strongly 
of the Mosaic report in Genesis, is only one among 
several creation stories, and we are in possession of 
another Assyrian account of the creation which is 
widely different from the heptameron. The former, 
however, is of special interest to us, not only on ac- 
count of its being the main source of the first chapter 
of the Old Testament, but also because we possess in it 
one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, document, 
in which the existence of the Evil One is mentioned. 
Nay, more than that! 
his picture. Heiscalledin Assyrian 7zamatu, i. e. the 
deep, and is represented as the serpent that beats the 
sea, the serpent of the night, the serpent of darkness, 
the wicked serpent, and the mighty and strong serpent. 

The derivation of the Biblical account of creation 
and of other legends from an Assyrian source cannot 
be doubted, not only because of their agreement in 
several important features, not less than in many un- 


We are even in possession of 


important details, but also because sometimes the very 
words used in Genesis are the same as in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. We find in both records such coinci- 
dences as the creation of woman from the rib of man 
and the sending out of birds from the ark, in order 
to try whether the waters had subsided. First they 
returned at once, then they returned, according to the 
cuneiform tablet-inscriptions of the Assyrians, with 
their feet covered with mud ; at last they returned no 
more. Further, the Hebrew Jehzimdh, confusion, 
chaos, is the Assyrian MWummu, while the Hebrew 
tehom, the deep, and /ohz, desolate, correspond to the 
Assyrian f/amtu (== Tiamat), which means ‘‘ chaos.” 
Our excavators have not as yet found a report of 
the fall of man and of the serpent that seduced Adam 
and Eve to taste the fruit of the tree of life. There 
is, however, a great probability that some similar le- 
gend existed, as we are in possession of pictures 
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which represent two persons seated under a tree and 
a serpent near by. d 

There is, however, this very important difference, 
that while the Assyrian tablets are polytheistic and 
mythological, the Hebrew text is monotheistic. The 
mythological ornaments of the original story have been 
chastened and simplified. Without being blind to the 
poetic beauties of the original, which in its way is not 
less venerable than the younger Hebrew version, we 
must say that the latter is a decided improvement. Its 
greater simplicity and freedom from fantastic details 
gives it a peculiar soberness and grandeur which is 
absolutely lacking in the Assyrian myth of the crea- 
tion. 

While unequivocally recognising the superiority of 
the Hebrew account, we must, however, mention in 
justice to the Assyrian and Babylonian civilisation 
that monotheism was by no means an exclusively 
Jewish belief. There were monotheistic hymns of 
great strength and religious beauty both in Egypt and 
in Babylon long before the existence of the people of 
Israel, and it is not impossible that ‘‘the monotheistic 
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From an ancient Babylonian cylinder. After Smith. 


party’! of Babylon or their brethren in Egypt were the 
founders of Jewish monotheism. It is certain that 
they were not without influence.upon the development 
of the Israelitic religion. 

Egyptian and Babylonian monotheists apparently 
suffered the popular mythology as a symbolical expres- 
sion of religious truth, while in later periods the reli- 
gious leaders of the Jews had no patience with idola- 
tors, and, becoming intolerant of polytheism, suc- 
ceeded in blotting out from their sacred literature the 
popular superstitions of their times; some vestiges 
only were left which are now valuable hints indicating 
the nature of the text before it was changed by the 
hands of the various redactors. 

Tiamat is the original watery chaos from which 
heaven and earth were generated. Babylonian philos- 
ophers see in it the mother of the world and the source 
of all things, while in mythology it appears as the rep- 
resentative of disorder and the mother of the monsters 
of the deep. 

After a long struggle Tiamat was conquered, as we 
read in the fourth tablet of the creation-story by the 


1 This is an expression used by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
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Sun-god, Belus or Bel-Merodach. The struggle, how- 
ever, is not finished ; for the demon of evil is living 
still and Bel has to fight the seven wicked storm de- 
mons who darken the moon. He kills dragons and 
evil spirits, and the reappearance of divine intelligence 
in rational creatures is symbolised in the myth that 
Bel commanded one of the gods to cut off his, i. e. 
Bel’s, head in order to mix the blood with the earth 
for the procreation of animals which should be able to 
bear the light. 

We here reproduce a brief statement of the Baby- 
lonian story of creation, which is made by Professor 
Sayce (Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. I, pp. 
128-131): 

‘*A good deal of the poem consists of the words put into the 
mouth of the god Merodach, derived possibly from older lays. The 
first tablet or book, however, expresses the cosmological doctrines 
of the author’s own day. It opens before the beginning of time, 


the expression ‘at that time’ answering to the expression ‘in 
the beginning’ of Gene- . 
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Ea, while the chaotic waters of the dragon became the law-bound 
sea ruled over by Ea. 

‘‘The heavens having been thus made, the fifth tablet tells us 
how they were furnished with mansions for the sun, and moon, 
and stars, and how the heavenly bodies were bound down by fixed 
laws that they might regulate the calendar and determine the 
year. The sixth tablet probably described the creation of the 
earth, as well as of vegetables, birds, and fish. In the seventh 
tablet the creation of animals and reptiles was narrated, and doubt- 
less also that of mankind. 

“Tt will be seen from this that in its main outlines the Assyr- 
ian epic of the creation bears a striking resemblance to the ac- 
count of it given in the first chapter of Genesis. In each case the 
history of the creation is divided into seven successive acts; in 
each case the present world has been preceded by a watery chaos. 
In fact the self-same word is used of this chaos in both the Bibli- 
cal and Assyrian accounts—/ehém, Tiamat—the only difference 
being that in the Assyrian story ‘the deep’ has become a mytho- 
logical personage, the mother of a chaotic brood. Tke order of 
the creation, moreover, agrees in the two accounts; first the 
light, then the creation of the firmament of heaven, subsequently 
the appointment of the celestial bodies ‘for signs and for seasons 


sis. The heavens and 
earth had not yet been 
created, and since the 
name was supposed to be 
the same as the thing 
named, their names had 
not as yet been pro- 
nounced, A watery chaos 
alone existed, Mummu 
Tiamat, ‘the chaos of the 
deep.’ Out of the bosom 
of this chaos proceeded 
the gods as well as the 
created world. First came 
the primzval divinities 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu, 
words of unknown mean- 
ing, and then An-sar and 
Ki-sar, ‘the upper’ and 
‘lower firmament.’ Last 
of all were born the three 
supreme gods of the Bab- 
ylonian faith, Anu the sky-god, Bel or Illil the lord of the ghost- 
world, and Ea the god of the river and sea. 

‘But before the younger gods could find a suitable habitation 
for themselves and their creation, it was necessary to destroy 
‘the dragon’ of chaos with all her monstrous offspring. The task 
was undertaken by the Babylonian sun-god Merodach, the son of 
Ea, An-sar promising him victory, and the other gods providing 
for him his arms. The second tablet was occupied with an ac- 
count’ of the preparations made to ensure the victory of light 
over darkness, and order over anarchy. 

‘The third tablet described the success of the god of light 
over the allies of Tiamat. Light was introduced into the world, 
and it only remained to destroy Tiamat herself. The combat is 
described in the fourth tablet, which takes the form of a poem in 
honor of Merodach, and is probably an earlier poem incorporated 
into his text by the author of the epic. Tiamat was slain and her 
allies put in bondage, while the books of destiny which had 
hitherto been possessed by the older race of gods were now trans- 
ferred to the younger deities of the new world. The visible 
heaven was formed out of the skin of Tiamat, and became the 
outward symbol of An-sar and the habitation of Anu, Bel, and 
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Ficut BETWEEN BEL-MERODACH AND TIAMAT. 
From an ancient Assyrian bas-relief, now in the British Museum. 


and for days and years,’ 
and next, the creation 
of beasts and ‘creeping 
things.’ But the two ac- 
counts also differ in some 
important particulars. In 
the Assyrian epic the 
earth seems not to have 
been made until after the 
appointment of the heav- 
enly bodies, instead of 
before it as in Genesis, 
and the seventh day isa 
day of‘work instead of 
rest, while there is noth- 
ing corresponding to the 
statement of Genesis that 
‘the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the wa- 
ters.’ But the most im- 
portant difference con- 
sists in the interpolation 
of the struggle between 
Merodach and the powers of evil, as a consequence of which 
light was introduced into the universe, and the firmament of the 
heavens was formed. 

“Tt has long since been noted that the conception of this 
struggle stands in curious parallelism to the verses of the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. xii, 7-9): ‘And there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought 
and his angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place found 
any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, that old 
serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world.’ We are also reminded of the words of Isaiah, xxiv. 21, 
22: ‘The Lord shall visit the host of the high ones that are on 
high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth. And they shall 
be gathered together, as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and 
shall be shut up in prison.'” 
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After Budge. 


The Babylonians worshipped many deities, but 
their most favorite god was Bel, who is frequently 
identified with Merodach. He is one of the great trin- 
ity of Anu, Ea, and Bel. Merodach is spoken of as 
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the son of the god Ea, the personification of all knowl- 
edge and learning ; and we read that: 


‘«The omnipresent and omnipotent Marduk (Merodach) was 
the god ‘who went before Ea’ and was the healer and mediator 
for mankind. He revealed to mankind the knowledge of Ea; in 
all incantations he is invoked as the god ‘mighty to save’ against 
evil and ill.” 

The struggle between Bel-Merodach and Tiamat 
was a favorite subject with Assyrian artists. In one 
of them, which is now preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, the Evil One is represented as a monster with 
claws and horns, with a tail and wings, and covered 


with scales. 

Of the Evil One and of hell Mr. Budge says that 
«¢their Hades was not so very far different from Sheol, 
or the ‘pit’ of the Bible, nor the Devil so much to be 
distinguished from the Satan we read of.” He con- 
tinues : 


‘‘The Babylonian conception of hell is made known to us by 
a tablet which relates the descent of Istar thither in search of her 
lovely young husband, Tammuz. It has been stated that the 
same words for Hades, i. e. Sheol, as that used in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, has been found in Babylonian texts; but this assertion 
has been made while the means for definitely proving it do not at 
present exist. The lady of the Babylonian Hades was called Nin- 
ki-gal, and the place itself had a river running through it, over 
which spirits had to cross, There was also ‘a porter of the 
waters’ (which reminds us of the Charon of the Greeks), and it 
had seven gates. The tablet mentioned above tells us that— 


. To the land of no return, to the afar off, to regions of corruption, 
. Istar, the daughter of the Moon-god, her attention firmly 
fixed, the daughter of the Moon-god, her attention fixed 
. the house of corruption, the dwelling of the deity Irkalla (to go) 
. to the house whose entrance is without exit 
. to the road whose way is without return 
. to the house whose entrance is bereft of light 
. a place where much dust is their food, their meat mud, 
where light is never seen, where they dwell in darkness 
. ghosts (?) like birds whirl round and round the vaults 
11, over the doors and wainscoting there is thick dust. 
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‘‘The outer gate of this ‘land of no return’ was strongly 
guarded and bolied, for the porter having refused to grant Istar 
admission, the goddess says— 

‘Open thy gate and let me enter in; 

If thou openest not the gate, and I come not in, 
I force the gate, the bolt I shatter, 

I strike the threshold, and I cross the doors, 

I raise the dead, devourers of the living, 

(for) the dead exceed the living.’ 

‘There is another name for Hades, the signs which form it 
meaning ‘the house of the land of the dead.’ A gloss gives its 
pronunciation as d4rva/i. Such, then, is the Babylonian hell. It 
is difficult to say where they imagined their Hades to be, but it 
has been conjectured by some that they thought it to be in the 


west.” 


A BUDDHIST CATECHISM. 


The fact that Subhadra Bhikshu’s /ztroduction to the Teach- 
ings of the Buddha Gotamo (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York) has 
gone through four German editions shows an increasing interest in 
the subject and speaks well for the way in which it ‘is treated. 
We may mention here that the work has also appeared in French, 
Dutch, Swedish, Russian, Japanese, Bohemian, and Hungarian. 

The preface tells us that ‘‘the little book presented here is a 


1Budge. Babylonian Life and History, p. 127. 
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concise representation of Buddhism, according to the oldest and 
most authentic sources, the Ceylonese Pali manuscripts of the 
Tipitakam, It contains the fundamental outlines of the Buddha's 
true and simple doctrine, omitting all the legendary, mystic, or 
occult accessories, with which his teachings have been adorned 
and encumbered in the course of centuries, by superstition, ex- 
travagant imagination, and ignorance.” 

The subject is treated, as the title indicates, in the form of 
questions and answers, and, where necessary, footnotes explain 
the answers more fully. It is divided into an ‘'Introduction”; 
‘‘The Buddha,” giving a short history of his life; ‘‘ The Doc- 
trine,”’ which interests us most and explains the fundamental 
teachings of Buddhism ; and ‘‘ The Sangha,” containing informa- 
tion on the order of Buddhist mendicants. 

We can best explain the manner in which the subject is 
treated by a few quotations. To the question, ‘‘What is Nir- 
vana ?” we get the answer, ‘‘A condition of the mind and spirit 
when all will to live, all striving for existence and enjoyment, has 
become extinct, and with it every passion, every desire, all covet- 
ousness, every fear, all ill-will, and every pain. It is a condition 
of perfect inner peace, accompanied by unswerving certainty of 
salvation gained, a condition words cannot describe, and which 
the imagination of a worldly-minded person would strive in vain 
to paint. Only one who has himself experienced it, knows what 
Nirvana is.”’ : 

We see that Nirvana is a condition of the mind, nots is com- 
monly supposed, a place like heaven, or else annihilation. ‘‘ What 
is Karma ?" is answered as follows: ‘‘Karma is our actions, our 
merit, and our faults, in a moral sense;” in other words, the law 
of cause and effect on the moral plane. 

Most people not thoroughly versed in Buddhist psychology 
think that Buddhism teaches the continued rebirth of a soul- 
monad in different bodies, the so-called transmigration of the soul 
or metempsychosis, thus confounding Brahmanism (Hinduism) 
with Buddhism. We are told that what is reborn, or rather what 
continues to live, is our moral character, our individuality, and 
that ‘‘the belief in an immortal soul, that is, an undivided, eter- 
nal, and indestructible essence, which has only taken its abode 
temporarily in the body, Buddhism considers an error”; thus 
agreeing with the latest investigations of Western science. 

We may also mention that this work denies the claims of the 
so-called Esoteric Buddhism, or Theosophy, to be real Buddhism, 
or that Buddha taught any esoteric doctrine. Altogether we can 
recommend this volume to all interested in this and kindred sub- 
jects, and by treating the subject in a different manner, but withal 
arriving at the same conclusions, it forms a fitting companion 
treatise to Zhe Gospel of Buddha by Dr. Carus. C. Diese 
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OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 
BY HUDOR GENONE, 
PART II. 

THE circumstances of life in the planet Azzo, 
third of Arcturus, will not perhaps tax your credulity 
so greatly. Some little acquaintance with the facts of 
physical astronomy will suffice to show you how dis- 
proportionate are the sizes of the various planets and 
stars. In that view the earth, to our unenlightened 
senses so bulky in comparison with her surroundings, 
dwindles to a petty ball compared to the outermost 
members of the system and toa mere speck of re- 
volving dust in comparison to the vast and fiery sun. 

But even that same sun of ours, apparently so 
enormous, sinks into complete insignificance when 
we contemplate Arcturus, a globe so gigantic that its 
photosphere could engulf a thousand such stars as 
our own, and yet barely disturb the serenity or equi- 
poise of forces of her stupendous system of attendant 
worlds. 

As I have stated, the planet Azzo is the third in 
this system of Arcturus. The so-called nebular hy- 
pothesis, with which you are doubtless familiar, finds 
verification in the circumstances of motion of this 
body; but because of the great size of its primary, 
its own dimensions and distance, the day in Azzo, 
that is the period of time required to make one revo- 
lution on its axis, is equivalent to upwards of one 
hundred years of actual time,—to be exact, one hun- 
dred and four years, eight days and six hours. 

As the Azzotic day exceeds our own, so in a dif- 
ferent proportion does the year, the time required for 
Azzo to make a complete revolution around its pri- 
mary being not less than a thousand of our own years. 


Day and night succeed each other as with us, and 


the seasons follow in due and orderly succession, but 
upon a scale of duration so immensely more length- 
ened. 

Humanity as we know it exists upon Azzo. The 
orderly course of nature, so extraordinary in the fore- 
going particulars, proceeding along lines practically 
identical with our own, has evolved a race of beings 
in most respects like ourselves. Yet their advances 
in practical science have not in some ways equalled 
ours. They are unacquainted with the uses of steam ; 


in consequence railroads are unknown, travel is greatly 
restricted and like the ancient Peruvians, although 
possessing a high degree of civilisation, the inhabit- 
ants of the district that I visited were entirely isolated 
from all the rest of their world. 

This district, which they call Thanatos, is limited 
in extent and sparsely peopled; but the race I found 
peculiar in their physical beauty and a strength of 
mind and power of abstract thought altogether un- 
equalled. 

Travellers like myself, cosmopolitan in the largest 
possible sense, learn to adapt themselves easily to the 
strangest conditions and to ingratiate themselves 
quickly with those around them. It was not long, 
therefore, before I became well acquainted with a 
number of very interesting people. With one, a young 
girl, daughter of the elderly couple in whose house- 
hold I was invited to dwell, a strong friendship was 
soon formed. 

Stella (for so she was named) seemed from the 
first strongly attracted towards me, which was the 
more singular as she was in the very bloom of beauty, 
and furthermore was the evident object of affection 
of a young man not far from her own age. This 
youth, called Ardent, was all one would have thought 
desirable in a lover, and yet, far from encouraging 
his devotion, Stella treated him with the utmost cold- 
ness, and rather than linger in his company seemed 
invariably to prefer my own. 

One favorite spot we used to seek together; she 
eager to learn from my experience, and I continually 
imbibing fresh ardor and delight from the contempla- 
tion of her purity and innocence. This spot was the 
crest of a hill facing the glowing west, where on the 
soft turf we reclined, drank in the balmy breath of 
the parting day and revelled in that communion of 
spirit so sweet to mortals, and yet so rarely found un- 
contaminated with the alloy of passion. 

On one of these occasions I said, ‘*Why is it, 
Stella, that you so persistently avoid Ardent? Is he 
not agreeable to you? You are at an age when love 
ought to prevail; why, then, is it that seemingly you 
cannot love him?” 

Stella turned her large violet eyes full upon me. 
‘‘My friend,” she said gently, ‘‘I can hardly think 
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you understand what you ask. But I will answer 
frankly as you have spoken. I do love Ardent, or 
perhaps,” she added with a rosy blush, ‘‘I ought to 
say more truthfully I could have loved him, if—” 

She paused. I waited in silence. In a moment 
her eyes still fixed upon me filled with tremulous 
tears, her pretty white hands clasped nervously, her 
lips and voice trembled as she continued slowly and 
sadly,—‘‘if only we were living in a more fitting time ; 
but alas! my friend, for both Ardent and me, we were 
born into the world too late, ah me,—too late.” 

She sobbed pitifully. Poor child, I thought. I 
could comfort you, but you would not understand. 
No, centuries yet must come and pass away, each 
learning a little, each gathering a trifle of knowledge 
till knowledge, broadening precedent by precedent, 
shall establish that wisdom which is the sole progeny 
of the ages. Truly, indeed, had Stella spoken, all 
unfit for love was that time in the star of Azzo. 

Recovering herself at last, Stella arose quietly and 
stood on the sward of the hill below me, her soft eyes 
on a level with mine. 

‘““You have invoked the spirit,’ she said mourn- 
fully, ‘‘the spirit of truth, of all things most sad. 
You have asked the question, and the answer that I 
could not restrain gushed forth. Listen now while I 
tell you the reason,—the cold, cruel, implacable rea- 
son for my denial of my love. Long, long ago, my 
grandparents, born in the early morning of this 
beauteous autumn day, lived and loved and bore chil- 
dren into the world. In the day’s full noon my father 
and mother were wed. I am, as you know, their only 
child. The only one, and it is well. Thankful am I 
that no brother lives to woo a maiden; that no sister 
was born to share with me the temptation of love and 
the desolation of life. 

Is not this indeed desolation? This, perhaps the 
last of the balmy hours invites us here. But soon, 
too soon, the chilly breath of the northwind will in- 
vade the loveliness around us; the gold and scarlet 
foliage will turn dusky and sere; the fields yet green 
with pasturage; the last shocks of corn taken away 
upon the wains to yonder vast graneries; it will be 
the end of the autumn day; the beginning of the cold 
night of winter. 

‘««See yonder sun; see between dark lids of cloud, 
banked along the horizon with one blank, blazing eye, 
how it mocks at love and derides the misery itself has 
made. Only a few, a very few hours more (’twas 
thus she spoke of years), and for most that live, his 
beams will sink down forever. Yes, he will rise again, 
but long, long hence, and then I and Ardent will be 
old, if indeed we live. We have seen the star of day; 
we_have tasted if but a portion of the delayed fruits 
of summer; but now the night comes. There will be 
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other days, but on the next, when this one cruel night 
is ended, that sun will rise upon an icy world. 

“Could I, dare I love and live to wed, and live to 
bear children into the night and the winter? Ah no, 
my friend ; Ardent and I were born too late.” 

It was some time before I found words to reply. 
Stella’s sombre mood was upon me. IJ also felt the 
cold clasp of icy desolation, the utter hopelessness of 
the future as she had pictured it. 

‘And does Ardent feel as you do, Stella?” I 
asked. 

She laughed, not a happy laugh of joy, but one of 
ironical, cynical mirth. 

‘“‘Oh no!” she replied, ‘‘Ardent of course believes 
as I do, but he feels differently. Between feeling, 
you know,” she added coyly, ‘‘and believing is an 
impassable chasm. Ardent is a poet. He would love 


and live for love, reckless of consequences, inhuman ~ 


in his poetical humanity. He sent me a poem a while 
ago. The burden of it was just that—to love for love’s 
sake, and to live for the sake of life. I cannot recall 
the entire poem, but he called it ‘‘The sable sea,” 
and two of the stanzas I remember: 


‘‘ From all the dreams behind us, 

And all the fears before ; 

From gleams of light that blind us 
The darkness shall restore. 

From sullen sound and silence, 

From cruel calm or vi’lence, 

We'll seek the sable islands 
Where thought shall vex no more. 


‘‘ Free from the glint and glowing, 

To fret or fear no more; 

Before the death blast blowing 
We ll seek the sable shore; 

Beyond the murk and splendor, 

The pageants cold or tender, 

The wan white flags surrender, 
And thought shall vex no more.”’ 


The poem, even the fragment as it was recited by 
Stella, affected me strangely,—it was a poem of des- 
pair. In my own world I had never met one, atheist 
or agnostic, unbeliever or doubter, who held not 
somewhere, deeply hidden though it might have been, 
some glimmering of immortality. In the night of 
death hope had always seen astar. While I was pon- 
dering how best I might convey to this sweet girl the 


assurance that was all hope and yet far better and | 


more glorious, a step was heard upon the sward, and 
Ardent stood beside us. His face was aglow with 
health and vigor, and now also with happiness in the 
presence of the woman he loved. A sudden blush 
rose upon Stella’s cheek, but for a brief instant only, 
and then the wan, white flag surrendered, and thought 
vexed once more. 


‘We were talking of the end, Ardent,” she said | 


gravely, ‘‘and I have repeated what I could remem- 
ber of ‘‘The sable sea.” ; 
‘‘And does our friend like it?’”’ said Ardent. © 
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‘*The poem is beautiful,” I answered, ‘but it is 
not true.” 

Ardent made no response, but Stella said instantly, 
‘«Not true, my friend? It is the truth of it that makes 
it beautiful. Without that it would be hideous. Ar- 
dent and I believe alike.” 

‘«Impossible,” I said resolutely, ‘‘forgive my plain 
speaking, but it is impossible that you can believe 
alike, because you do not feel alike. You have told 
me, Stella, that between feeling and believing was an 
impassable chasm. That is not true, for that is not 
belief, which is less than knowledge, and true feeling 
and knowing are the same. 

‘¢Truth may be hideous, and beauty may be false. 
It is only that which combines both, truth and beauty, 
that is really true or can be really beautiful. The 
spirit of truth is trust. It is always beautiful. It is 
never sad.”’ 

«And yet,”’ said Stella sorrowfully, ‘‘what could 
be sadder than the end?” 

“Nothing,” I answered, ‘‘if it were an end. Lis- 
ten. I have as yet told you nothing of myself. I came 
to you a stranger, and you received me—” 

‘Yes, my friend, and trusted you.” 

So speaking, Stella smiled into my face and laid 
her little hand caressingly in mine. 

«‘And yet,’”’ she continued, ‘‘all we behold proves 
to us the end. Can there be a sadder thought? Is it 
possible that among all the countless worlds of space 
there is a sadder world than ours?” 

“<Yes,’”’ I answered, ‘‘my own is sadder.” 

Then, in as few words as possible, I told them of 
that world whence Icame. Wonderful as the story 
was of my long journeying, they both believed me, 
for in the star of Azzo there is a thrill to the sound of 
truth that never fails. 

I told them of the doubt worse than despair that 
overhangs the earth; of the sublime revelation of 
eternal life that came to be crucified by his own age, 
and worse than crucified—misunderstood by all other 
ages; of immortality in life, eternity in time, God in 
man. 

I told them too of how unconsciously we lived in 
the midst of so great an uncertainty; of the vast and 


varied religious systems naturally evolved from those 


very uncertainties; of the worship of the myth cre- 
dulity, and of how effectual it was, and yet effectual 
only through ignorance. 

Then I portrayed the sunny side of mortal life; 
of those lives that were lived earnestly, hopefully, 
helpfully, naturally; of happy married love, and of 
children born to bear the burdens we had borne; to 
continue the good that we had wrought, and to carry 
on, and expand, and elevate in the way designed by 
nature the good of the universe. 
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Ardent listened, at first with profound amazement 
and then with most intense joy. But to Stella my 
narrative brought little of surprise. 

**I can understand, my friend,” she said quietly, 
‘*how in your world the gleams of light that, as you 
have told us, shine so often may be enough for happi- 
ness, but to be as it will be, as it must be to those 
who shall follow us, all night, all cold, where is the 
possibility of happiness, where is the hope?” 

‘‘But,” I said, ‘‘they too can find, if they will, a 
balmier climate. When the night begins to fall, and 
the cold to deepen, they can leave this valley.” 

‘¢ Leave the valley! Leave Thanatos!’’ both ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘Ah friend,” said Ardent gloomily, ‘we leave it 
butito die.” 

‘‘Not so,” I answered, and then, as a patient 
teacher might to little children, I explained, telling 
of the rotundity of the planet Azzo, and of those mar- 
vellous facts of science of which they, great minds as 
they were, were entirely unacquainted. 

It was not so strange, for a few centuries ago our 
forefathers were equally ignorant. 

They listened with the most intense interest while, 
pointing to the fiery sun in the scarlet west, I told 
them how life and day and summer might be found 
following him. 

Ardent leaped to his feet. 

“And so we have lived all these years, and our 
forefathers before us, and never knew this. Stella, 
this is life indeed. 

“From dark that seems to blind us 
The gleams of light restore ; 
We'll leave the gloom behind us, 
And hope and trust for more. 
Then speed to the life wind blowing, 
To the silver waters flowing, 


To all souls gladly going 
To seek some fairer shore.”’ 


Gravely I rose to my feet, and releasing Stella’s 
hand, laid it in Ardent’s, and without a word left 
them alone together with the happiness my truth had 
given. 


AN EGOLESS MAN, 


THE Deutsche Rundschau (No. 11 of the present 
year) contains, under the title ‘‘Ein Rathsel,” a psy- 
chological sketch by Isolde Kurz. The article is not 
only peculiar, but very suggestive, and we deem it 
worthy of a brief recapitulation. 

The authoress tells us that she found in a marble 
quarry of Italy a diary in reversed handwriting, which, 
however, could easily be deciphered with the help of a 
mirror. The writer of the diary suffers from a loss of 
the memory of his ego-conception. He has forgotten 
his name; and all his personal recollections of the 
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past are wiped out; but his consciousness is left, his 
habits, and his command of language. 

Thus the diary contains the description of a strange 
pathological case written by the patient himself. His 
disease is a problem, and indeed an important one, 
for its solution will throw light upon all the main prob- 
lems of psychology, ethics, and religion. 

The patient is apparently young, for he feels full 
of strength. Only his soul is still beclouded by dim 
notions, and his limbs feel stiff, as if he had slept long 
and deeply. 

‘¢What a mysterious condition,” 
author of the diary writes; ‘‘I know not who I am.” 
He continues: ‘‘ There is no doubt about it hat I am, 
but who am 1? Through my name I am distinguished 
from other creatures. Where was | before? What do 
I want here?” In this mood he enters a baptistery 
which stands open. He approaches the door of the 
Campo Santo, the burial-ground, and rings the bell. 
The custos appears and opens the door. But the man 
at the door continues to ring, ‘‘for,” says our patient 
to himself, ‘‘the ring of the bell gives me pleasure; I 
take it as an evidence of my existence.” The custos 
is apparently startled by the stranger’s odd behavior ; 
he says: ‘‘Signore, signore, the door is open.” ‘All 
right,” the patient replies ; ‘‘let us enter.” 

The intruder walks through the Campo Santo, stares 
at the inscriptions on the tombstones full of envy at the 
sight that every one of the poor fellows that lie buried 
here have left aname which continues to lead an empty 
existence upon these stones; he himself alone has no 
name. Hecan walk, sing, dance, can react upon his 
surroundings, but does not know his name. He 
searches his pockets for a visiting card or a passport. 
There is nothing except a purse full of money and an 
empty notebook, which does not even bear an initial. 

While thus musing on himself, the nameless man 
observes a stranger, who apparently watches him, and 
converses with the custos. Our patient approaches 
the stranger and asks why he stares at him, but the 
stranger excuses himself saying that he thought he 
recognised in him an old acquaintance. ‘‘ Why should 
I not be that acquaintance of yours?” says the ego- 
less man, and a dim hope of finding out something 
about himself flashes up in his mind. But the stranger 
evades a conversation and assures him that his ac- 
quaintance had died a long time ago. ‘‘In that case 
it is scarcely probable that it is I,” replied the egoless 
man, meditatively, and leaves the Campo Santo. No- 
ticing the key, he locks the door from the outside and 
walks away, with a secret joy that he had imprisoned 
the inquisitive stranger. 

Finding a railroad station, our patient boards a 
train, but comes in conflict with the conductor be- 
cause he has no ticket. He leaves the train at the 


the unknown 
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There he dines in the 
dining-room and takes up a paper, where he finds a 
notice of a strange pathological case which resembles 
his. In Hamburg a man was found who had no knowl- 
edge of his antecedents; he apparently belonged to 
the better classes, but no clue to his personality could 
be found. ‘*‘ What a terrible condition !”’ said the ego- 
less man to himself. ‘‘If they find me out they will 
send me to an asylum and put me in a strait-jacket. 
I must be on my guard.”’ Observing that some of the 
guests were slyly looking at him he withdrew to his 
room. 

The waiter came and smilingly laid before him the 
register, for him to sign his name. 


next station and enters a hotel. 


The egoless man 
He suspected that people had 
found him out, and at once threw the book angrily at 
the frightened waiter, shutting the door after him. 

Full of satisfaction at his victory, the egoless man 
lit two candles and stepped with them to the mirror. 
He proposed to see with his own eyes that he exists, 
but what a terrible appearance has he! His eye-balls 
bulging out and burning like fire, cheeks sunken, hair 
bristling, beard not shaved for some time. ‘‘And that 
is I; that is the ego from which I cannot escape?” 
With this idea he struck the glass with his fist and 
shattered it into a thousand pieces. 

After some time there was a knock at the door, 
and two gentlemen stepped in. They asked him po- 
litely to join them and to accompany them to the 
questor, where they expected him to identify himself. 
He followed without remonstrance. 

When the questor asked his name, the question 
appeared to the egoless man immensely ridiculous, 
but he remained quiet. As no answer was made, the 
questor said: ‘‘ There are reasons which make it de- 
sirable to know your name. You are suspected of 
being the same person who murdered a woman yes- 
terday morning in San Rossore. You have been seen 
at the baptistery in Pisa, where your strange behavior 
attracted attention. You left on the train without a 
ticket, in order to escape the private detective, who 
was on your track. Unless you can prove an alibi we 
will have to detain you.” 

As the egoless man could make no reply he was 
locked up. Whether or not he was the murderer, © 
appeared to him quite indifferent. What had that to 
do with his present condition?» He said to himself: 
‘‘Probably I committed the murder, for I am impli- 
cated in everything that happens. And if I am found 
guilty and have to die for it, what does it matter? It 
does not concern man 7” abstracio. 

The scene changes again. The diary speaks of 
three visitors that come into the cell, who assert that 
the authorities have incarcerated an innocent man. 
They are extremely polite and regret what has hap- 


was horrorstruck. 
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pened. Mentioning his hotel, they promise to bring 
him to a better residence. Among his visitors is one 
who is called ‘‘ Doctor,” a pleasant little man, whose 
company appeared to him most desirable. They or- 
dered a hack and when the Doctor and the patient 
were seated, he heard one of his remaining visitors in- 
struct the driver to drive to San Salvi. ‘O ye galley- 
slaves of the ego,” said the egoless man to himself, 
‘*can you offer to one who has become emancipated 
nothing better than an insane asylum ?” 

Pondering on his fate, the patient entertained his 
companion, the Doctor, so well that he became confi- 
dent, and while they were passing through a lonely 
place, he suddenly seized him, gagged his mouth with 
a handkerchief, and tied hishands. This accomplished 


he jumped quietly out of the carriage and walked into 


the mountains. 

The diary concludes as follows: ‘‘It is quite nat- 
ural that a man who has lost his ego has no place in 
this police-regulated society. Neither do I care for 
it. I wander about and think the unthinkable. I live 
in all ages from the origin of being up to this day. I 
see the coils of the gold-green serpent of eternity 
twining round the tree of knowledge. Standing on 
the precipice I think the highest and the last thoughts. 
The crickets chirp, the frogs croak, the night is soft, 
and full of yearning. The stars make their appear- 
ance, but they are without radiance and look maud- 
lin, for the moon is full and swallows their light. I 
am full of anxiety and long for the dear unknown ones 
whom I have forgotten. Also the murdered woman 
of Pisa is near and stares at me as though she wanted 
to ask me something, but I do not know her. I suffer 
from a relapse, a homesickness, such as the sailor must 
have on the ocean, but I do not want to go back to 
the shore. What have I to do with these strange peo- 
ple? I have broken through the ego; and I wish to 
penetrate deeper still into being, deeper and deeper.” 

Thus, the authoress informs us, the manuscript 
- ends, and adds that all inquiries as to who might have 
written it were in vain. 

* ig a 

A pathological case like this, in which a man loses 
the conscious recollection of his antecedents, is quite 
possible, nor is it more enigmatic than any other case 
of loss of memory. There are instances in which one or 
another recollection is lost without any apparent hope 
of recovery. Some patients cannot pronounce certain 
letters, others cannot think of certain words, still others 
lose the memory of their nearest and dearest relations. 
Why may it not happen that an inflammation of the 
brain should wipe out all those recollections which 
constitute the antecedents of a person’s life including 
the knowledge of his home, the faces of his family, 
and the very sound of his name? The disease of los- 
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ing one’s ego is neither impossible nor inexplicable ; 
and indeed there are many cases which are quite anal- 
ogous in which the patient can be told who he is and 
where he would find his home, yet he only smiles in- 
differently, for the memory structures that naturally 
would respond to these dear names are obliterated. 

One point in Isolde Kurz’s story is open to criti- 
cism; and it is exactly that point upon which the whole 
plot hinges. 

Any person who by a loss of the memory of his 
personal reminiscences has lost the consciousness of 
his personality, would, naturally, by asking himself 
‘*Who am I?” establish at once a new chain of recol- 
lections which would develop a new personality-con- 
sciousness. Asking himself, or being asked, who he 
is, the patient would soon begin to call himself by 
some name, either ‘‘the nameless one,” or ‘‘the un- 
known one,” or ‘‘the egoless one,” or ‘‘he who is 
here,” or ‘‘the eternal one,” or perhaps ‘‘the Creator 
of all things,” ‘“‘the great centre of Being,” or even 
‘‘God the good Lord.” Instructive instances may 
probably be found in almost any great asylum. From 
the moment the patient calls himself by a name he 
ceases to be the egoless, or the nameless, and the new 
chain of memories attached to his name would consti- 
tute his new personality. The fact that a patient 
keeps a diary, proves that his case is not a loss 
of personality, but of a secondary personality. The 
activity of his brain being unimpaired, a new growth 
of his personality appears; for personality naturally 
develops from the intercourse of the ideas which in- 
habit an individual brain. Personality finds expres- 
sion in self-consciousness, which is the consciousness 
of one’s own identity; and the peculiar nature of self- 
consciousness is that it isa re-representation of the 
whole mental community of representations, constitut- 
ing that system of ideas which we call ‘‘self.””. The 
man who asks himself ‘‘ Who am I?” is possessed of 
the consciousness of his personality, and if he lost it, 
he recovers it by this very question. No patient who 
is without the consciousness of his own identity, who 
has lost his ego, or the notion of his personality, can 
keep a diary. 

Let that be as it may, the story is suggestive, and 
the leading idea, which I take to be the loss of the 
personality-consciousness, is a disease that can, and 
sometimes does, occur, even though the patient could 
not present us with a self-diagnosis. 

What is the moral of the story ? 

The importance of that memory-structure which 
says ‘*I,” cannot be overrated ; but former psycholo- 
gists have misinterpreted its meaning. To the neglect 
of the ideas and impulses that are the actual constitu- 
ents of man’s mental existence they have taken the ego 
of a man, which is a mere centre of centralisation, as 
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his very soul. They imagined the ego in possession 
of thoughts and regarded it as a metaphysical entity 
that was doing all the actions of a man. Thus the 
immortality of the soul was identified with the pre- 
servation of this suppositional ego. We now know 
that the word ‘‘I” is one idea among many other 
ideas, and is, just as they are, embodied in a definite 
cerebral structure. The ‘‘I” idea is a very important 
idea, for it forms the natural centre round which all 
the other ideas are grouped, but in itself it is as empty 
of soul-contents as the centre of a circle is void of 
space. The centre of a circle is a mere point, which, 
in spite of its importance for purposes of reference, 
possesses no extension. 

Only when we comprehend that our soul is not the 
empty and indefinite word ‘‘I” which is indifferently 
applied by millions of people, but that it is a system 
of quite definite and individual motor-ideas, we are 
prepared to answer the question, Who are we? 
Whence do we come? and Whither do we go? The 
ego-philosophy of the old school confines our concep- 
tion of self to our present individuality and prevents 
us from looking beyond its barriers. But now we'can 
trace the history of the ingredients of our soul. We 
can see how our existence was shaped and can trace 
our life back to the remote past of mere amceboid ex- 
istence. We did not rise into being from nothing. 
Before Abraham was, we were. And, in the same 
way, when this body dies that bears at present those 
impressions which we call our soul, we shall continue 
to exist in the measure that our soul is impressed upon 
the generations to come. 

The old ego-philosophers loudly clamor for a proof 
of the immortality of the ego-soul and are greatly dis- 
tressed at not being able to find it. But, in fact, it is 
the very ego-conception which renders them blind to 
the recognition of the immortality of our soul that ac- 
tually exists. 

Man naturally yearns for immortality; and his hope 
is not disappointed ; for indeed he possesses what he 
desires. It is a wrong psychological theory only that 
shows his soul to him in the distorted image of an ego- 
entity, which, being an illusion, makes his immortality, 
too, appear illusory; but as soon as the illusion is re- 
moved, the grand vista of immortality opens before our 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS AT PARIS IN 1900. 


A Parisian paper, Z’ clair, of Monday, September 9, 1895, 
descants on the possibility of a Congress of Religions in Paris 
during the next World's Exposition of 1900. As it is a question of 
unusual interest to Americans, for the idea of a Parliament of Re- 
ligions was conceived and realised in this country, we present be- 
low a translation of the article: 


“The religious world, at present, is bestowing its attention 
upon a vast project which for believers, philosophers, and scholars 
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of all stripes is fraught with considerable interest. The question 
is the organisation of a Universal Congress of Religions at Paris 
in the year rgoo, after the precedent of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions held in Chicago in 1893. 

‘‘The principles underlying this conception were set forth a 
few days ago in the Revue de Paris in an article which is attract- 
ing much notice inthe press. The project has given rise to numer- 
ous discussions and has been the cause of unfortunate misunder- 
standings, We have thought a precise statement of the situation 
would be desirable. 

‘‘A group of young French clergymen, in whom profound 
study and literary and scientific courses at the Sorbonne, pursued 
simultaneously with their attendance at the Catholic Institute, 
have infused a spirit of large tolerance, were the first to take de- 
cisive steps towards the realisation of this Universal Congress of 
Religions in Paris. The clergymen in question are the Abbé Félix 
Klein, professor in the Catholic Institute, the well-known author 
of Zendances nouvelles en religion et en littérature, the Abbé Join- 
niot, Vicar General at Meaux, the Abbé Pierre Vignot, Instructor 
in the Fénelon School, and the Abbé Charbonnel, the same who 
recently gave us the beautiful description of this project, of which 
he is one of the most ardent promoters,” 


THE PROMOTER’S VIEWS. 

The Abbé Charbonnel, whom we asked for a precise statement 
of the aims of the Universal Congress of Religions, said : 

‘‘The idea is simple. There are a few of us here who are de- 
sirous of resuming the evangelical and democratic tradition, who 
are desirous of going out to meet the people, who believe that for 
the people religion ought to be above all things a moral stay. But 
to attain that end religion must not be imposed, it must be f70- 
posed simply, dignifiedly, and in all sincerity, that the people may 
accept of it what is good and useful. Note, however, that in tak- 
ing this view, no one for a moment thinks of questioning the right 
of truth to its eventual establishment, but we simply hold that in 
the present state of matters and practically it behooves us above 
all things to respect liberty of conscience and to offer only the 
moral lessons of religion. 

‘‘ We shall not examine—for this we firmly believe—whether 
the Catholic religion has a moral worth which will ultimately 
crown its efforts with victory ; nor shall we examine, on the other 
hand, the possibility of a new era different from the present, in 
which the data of socialism will furnish their solutions. In prac- 
tice, and without need of further search, we have already religious 
education. This is already here and awaiting our use and has the 
advantage of centuries of experience, and of a hereditary imprint 
on the masses.”’ 


THE AIM OF THE CONGRESS. 

But how is this endeavor to be evidenced? How are the pro- 
moters of the project going to make people understaud that they 
are not sectarians, who are seeking to impose upon them a reli- 
gion with all its dogmas, but wish to plant the seed of a wide 
moral influence? To this the Abbé makes the following reply : 

‘‘We have thought that a Parliament,-to which all religions 
were honestly invited, in which the ministers of those religions 
should have every facility for expounding their doctrines, and of 
explaining them to all hearers, would be the best means of prov- 
ing to the people our sincerity when we propose to them a religion. 

‘You see what our motive has been and what we aim to ac- 
complish in convening a Universal Congress of Religions after the 
model of that held in Chicago. But observe, this does not pre- 
clude others from coming here with different ideas and different 
intentions. : ; 

‘We held an interview on the subject of the meeting of this 
Congress over a year ago with M. Bonet-Maury, delegate of the 
Reformed Churches of Europe to the Chicago Parliament. The 
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idea was also submitted to Cardinal Gibbons, who showed him- 
self an ardent partisan of it.” 

A memoir on the meeting of the Congress in France, setting 
forth the support which it had already received from various 
quarters, was addressed to Leo XIII. The Pope gave to the pro- 
ject his absolute approbation, but in order to insure its complete 
success, did not think it wise to give to it his direct patronage ; lest 
the Parliament of Religions, which should be independent and 
open to all, might give the impression of being a ‘‘Congress of 
the Pope.” 

THE AUSPICES. 

The Abbé continues: ‘' To tell the truth, the news that a meet- 
ing of this character was to be held in France, has produced some 
surprise in the Catholic world, which, generally speaking, has hith- 
erto been somewhat reserved in its attitude. We have, unhappily, 
preserved in this old world of ours the antipathies which the old 
religious quarrels created. The representatives of the various reli- 
gions are not in the habit here of visiting each other and exchanging 
their ideas. They avoid, as much as possible, all contact. 

‘“‘In America, matters are altogether different. The repre- 
sentatives of the opposed religions are, on certain points, always 
willing to enter upon concerted action. Cardinal Gibbons and a 
Protestant clergyman have both addressed a public outdoor meet- 
ing from the same platform, and according to his maxim we should 
have separation in dogma, but union in moral action.” — 

In this spirit, we are told, the Congress of Religions is to be 
held. The project is not to be confounded, as has several times 
been done, with that of a '‘ universal and international exposition 
of the history of Christianity during the last nineteen centuries,”’ 
where panoramas, dioramas, reproductions of all sorts, costumed 
figures, etc., occupy the largest share of attention. It is no Street 
of Cairo, like that of the last Paris and Chicago Expositions, 
which ‘' we desire to imitate in the matter of religion, but we pro- 
pose to hold a strictly scientific Congress.” 

The project will meet with earnest support abroad, particu- 
larly in India. 

The Congress will guarantee to the different confessions all 
parliamentary rights and privileges, that is, the liberty to each of 
setting forth its views and propagating its doctrines by all the 
means of persuasion in its power. 

The meeting of the Congress will comprise two sections: in 
the first section, each religion will severally ventilate the theses of 
public discourses. In the second section each religion will, by its 
orators, justify its claims before the people. 

The Congress will be held in the amphitheatre of the new 
Sorbonne. There, beneath the frescoes of Puvis de Chavannes, 
in that edifice of science which has replaced the haunts of fruitless 
theological quarrels, the Parliament will be held which shall seek 
to unite all religions together for common moral action. 

Well! There is a long time between this Parliament and St. 
Bartholomew's. 


THE USURPER’S ASSASSIN. 
BY VIROE, 

Yes, it was true; I died and found it true, 
There was a God, imperial one of all. 
Before his throne I stood, by demons led, 
And manacled with gyves of sophistry, 
And heard him ask in awful thunder tones 
Had I believed in Jesus upon earth. 


And when I answered, Nay I never did ;— 

Not as my God, but as a man like me,— 

A man who lived and loved, suffered and died 

‘For truth, God's face grew grave. Go hence, he said, 
And tarry where departed spirits stay, 

Worthy and worthless till the arch-angel’s trump. 


I bowed my head. 'Tis futile to resist 

Resistless Power. And yet, O God, I said, 

Thou, knowing all things know'st I loved the true ;— 
So loved I Jesus. Dost thou dare to damn 

That sort of lover? If thou dost I go 

Following Jesus,—crucified for truth. 


But God said nothing, and around the throne 

The choired seraphs chanted forth his praise. 
Heard I their music as I sped away, 

Dragged forth from Paradise whilst devils grinned, 
And leered, and mocked, and whispered in my ear, 
Too late, too late, earth was the home of fate. 


Far from God's court in Alcyone’s halls I dwelt 
A myriad years. How can I tell to flesh 

Of fleshless things, of spirits disenthralled ? 

I dwelt, and toiled, and learned of spirit things. 
Oh! I was patient, waiting, hoping still, 

And ever frugal, saving thought for use. 


The cycles sped ; but every day and hour 

Fresh denizens came in. From every star 

And planet of th'unmeasurable void, 

And from my home—the earth—came mournful in, 
All manacled with thought, in dire despair. 

They dropped their chains ; I saved them every one. 


And whilst the crowd in helpless, hopeless shape 
Dallied with Destiny and scowled at chance, 

In the recesses of my hopeful soul 

I lit the fires of reason, built a forge, 

And, after ages of the weariest work, 

Fashioned a dagger made from thoughts of men. 


When it was done I hid it underneath 

The mantle of my soul, and waited still, 

Waited and watched for freedom,—that grand right 
Of free-born souls that not e’en death, 

Nor demons, fires of hell, nor Ged 

Himself, dare trifle with nor take. 


Then the time came (for howsoever watched 
And guarded, bolts, nor bars, nor any power 
Can stay the righteous spirit in its flight, ) 
Forth through the abyss of space I flew, 
Armed with my dagger, on and on and on, 
Till, in the heart of Paradise, 1 stood 

Once more before the throne of Deity, 


God sat unconscious, dealing out their doom 

To countless new immortals,—maids and men; 
To all he asked that question, full of fate, 

Had they loved Jesus ? Oh! the wails that mixed 
With the angelic chorus would have moved 

A rock ; they did far more; they moved a soul. 


That soul was mine. Oh God, I cried, relent; 
Forego thy wrath, and let thy children live. 

And when God would not, all at once leaped up 

The dagger I had forged, and of itself 

Sprang from my grasp and hurtled 'gainst God's heart, 
And smote him on his throne, and there he died. 


The wailing music ceased, and for a space 

A mighty silence. In the holy hush,— 

So vast I heard a child that prayed for light 

In the far earthland,—rose a sweet, fond voice, 
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Saying, my brother, welcome, welcome here ; 
Brother Redeemer, thou canst love me now. 


For he who sat upon my father’s throne 

Was an usurper crowned by rebel thought ;— 
Satan his name, not God, for in my heart 

He reigns, in thine, and in the hearts of all 
Who trust and love and serve and follow truth. 
For faith in truth was ever faith in God. 


Then seraphs came and angels bright and pure,— 
All the innumerable host of heaven— 

Brought forth the royal diadem, and crowned 
Jesus the God-man, to his throne restored. 

So Power fulfilled what love of truth began, 

And universal mercy reigned and peace. 


A JAPANESE BUDDHIST PRIEST ON CHRISTIANITY. 


WicuiAM E. Curtis of Chicago is at present travelling in Japan 
and letters from him are being published in 7he Chicago Record. 
In one of these letters he presents us with an interesting interview 
with Renjo Akamatzu, a Buddhist priest, attached to the Nishi 
Honganji temple of Kyoto, which belongs to the Shiu-Shin-Monto 

Mr. Akamatzu said : 
‘‘We recognise Christianity as a permanent institution. I 
think, judging from observation alone, that the Christian church 
here can get along without aid from abroad. Formerly there was 
a great deal of friction and distrust. The Buddhist did not know 
what Christianity is, and very few Christians now understand what 
Buddhism is. They came here with violent prejudices, which have 
been exaggerated by contact with indiscreet and unreasonable per- 
sons, but many of the ablest of the Christian teachers and many 
of the ablest of the Buddhist priests recognise that there is merit 
in both religions, and that both are capable of doing good. There 
is no reason why Buddhism and Christianity cannot exist in Japan 
without friction, because both appeal to the hearts and minds of 
men and there are those who would be better satisfied with one 
than with the other. The Christians have gathered in a great 
many Japanese who had left the Buddhist church and were with- 
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out a religion. 

‘‘The Christian religion has attracted many men who left our 
church and were_drifting into materialism. They have adopted 
Christianity and amended their lives. Christianity has also been 
influential in the introduction of modern methods and the sciences 
of civilisation, but it has not been necessary to accept the Chris- 
tian religion to enjoy those advantages. The Buddhist colleges 
now teach modern science. We encourage the study of all mod- 
ern methods and are glad to have foreign teachers. The more a 
man learns the more liberal he will be in matters of religion, just 
as he will be more useful as a citizen. It was not necessary, how- 
ever, to import a new religion into Japan, as Buddhism was suffi- 
cient for the spiritual wants and moral education of the people. 
Nevertheless, Christianity has benefited the country and I am glad 
the missionaries came. 

‘‘T am sorry to say that the Christian and Buddhist clergy do 
not associate with each other. I hope that by and by, after the new 
treaties go into effect, that the clergy of both religions will inter- 
mingle in a friendly manner, just as the representatives of the 
different denominations doin America. Let each preacher preach 
his own doctrine and let the people choose that which is best. 

‘Religion should make men friendly and charitable, as they 
were taught both by Christ and Buddha. It is incomprehensible 
to me when I hear of violence used in propagating or defending 
religious doctrines. True religion as Christ taught it is peace and 
love, yet his followers have been fighting each other for eighteen 
centuries. The followers of Buddha have not done that. We 
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have had bad men in our church and there has been much fighting 
among Buddhists, but it was only about worldly matters, and not 
concerning doctrines, Our church is divided into several sects 
also, representing different shades of belief, but they have never 
used violence against each other. 

‘‘IT encourage all of my students and friends to study Chris- 
tianity and other religions, because it makes them broad-minded. 
It can do no harm to any intelligent man to investigate other reli- 
gions than his own. I would never ask a Christian to become a 
Buddhist, but if he should come to me and ask me to explain the 
creed and the principles of my religion I should take great pleas- 
ure in doing so. I believe, too, that it is fair and proper for the 
different churches to send out missionaries capable of teaching 
the principles upon which they are based, but I do not think it is 
right for a Buddhist or a Christian missionary to try and coax 
people to leave one religion and accept another. I should simply 
encourage all men to study all religions and adopt that which is 
most suitable to their tastes, just as travel develops a man and 
enables him to choose the most agreeable country to livein. I 
have travelled in the United States and Europe, but I returned to 
Japan satisfied with my own country. A little couplet says: 

‘** Go east or west, 
But home is best.’ 

‘‘In the same way I have studied all religions and have come 

to the conclusion that I will remain a Buddhist.” 


NOTES. 

M. F. de Gissac’s artistic eye has found a strange mistake in 
the old Assyrian bas-relief representing Bel-Merodach’s fight with 
Tiamat. He writes: ‘‘The hands of Merodach are transposed ; 
the right is in the place of the left, and vice versa. Why is it so? 
Such is not the case with Tiamat. The high artistic value of the 
bas-relief scarcely permits us to suppose that this anomaly is the 
result of some unconscious mistake, either of the engraver or of 
the old Assyrian sculptor ; it appears intentional, and must in that 
case have some import or mythical significance. Can it be ex- 
plained?” The picture referred to, in Zhe Open Court, No. 422, 
on page 4653, is an exact reproduction of a cut that appears in 
George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, edited by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, and also in Babylonian Life and History, by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, one of the curators of the British Museum. Mr. Budge 
stated in a letter that a photograph of the original slab, which is 
in the British Museum, can be had from Messrs. Mansell, 271 Ox- 
ford Street, London, but we have not been able to procure it or 
find it in their catalogue. 
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A HIGH-PRIEST OF NATURE. 
BY DR, FELIX L. OSWALD. 


WHEN the electric message from across the Atlan- 
tic announced the death of Louis Pasteur, an Amer- 
ican critic, with a propensity for side-hits at free- 
thought, remarked that the dicoverer of marvellous 
remedies deserved a higher place in the halls of fame 
than those ‘‘who left behind them only disturbing 
words and theories.” 

It would be more correct to say that men like Pas- 
teur supplemented the life-work of the great encyclo- 
pedists. While to Voltaire and Diderot belongs the 
immortal honor of having exposed the shams which 
for ages masqueraded in the guise of religion, Frank- 
lin, Davy, and Pasteur accomplished the equally im- 
portant, though less risky, task of compensating the 
wreck of exploded dogmas by contributions to the 
true religion of the future. The author of the PAz/o- 
sophical Dictionary proved that the time and treasures 
wasted on the mummeries of Jesuitism are worse than 


wasted: The discoverer of disease-conquering spe- 


cifics showed what sort of prayers nature can be relied 
upon to answer. 

Louis Jerome Pasteur was the son of a Vieux de 
Empire, an old scar-covered sergeant who had fol- 
lowed the Corsican Cesar in all but the last of his des- 
perate campaigns, and who in 1819 settled in the little 
country town of Dole. Here Louis was born in the win- 
ter of 1822, and received the rudiments of education 
at the town school of Arbois, where his father had 
purchased a small tannery. His thirst for miscellane- 
ous knowledge soon attracted the attention of his teach- 
ers, at whose advice the book-worshipping youngster 
was sent to the college of Besancon and three years 
after to the Ecole Normale at Paris. 

In the library of a curate of Arbois the young stu- 
dent had come across a book which henceforth be- 
came thé loadstar of his intellectual life. It wasa 
life of Benjamin Franklin whom the Parisians of the 
eighteenth century lionised both as a chief of sceptics 
and a chief adversary of their British enemies, but in 
whose career the son of the old soldier saw the reali- 
sation of very different ideals. Here was a champion 
of freedom whose campaigns had led to abiding re- 


sults, and a philosopher who had eclipsed the cathe- 
drals of faith with a temple of science. 

For a time the young hero-worshipper was haunted 
by day-dreams of the possibility to rival the construc- 
tor of lightning-rods on his own field. He thought of 
collision-proof railway engines and unsinkable ships, 
but the cholera epidemic of 1841 reminded him that 
diseases claim a hundred victims for one sacrificed to 
the fury of the elements, and from the moment of his 
admission to the Normal College he devoted himself 
passionately to the study of organic chemistry. 

The superintendent of the chemical laboratory re- 
nounced a part of his own salary to secure the services 
of the Besancon enthusiast as a permanent assistant, 
but at the death of his friend, Pasteur went to Strass- 
burg, and in the course of the next twenty years turned 
out chemical specifics as Edison evolves electrotech- 
nic contrivances, and derived an income from patents 
that would have secured his financial independence if 
he had not expended thousands on costly experiments, 
before the value of his researches was generally recog- 
nised. Still, he had already become an honorary mem- 
ber of half a dozen academies when in 1865 the gov- 
ernment recalled him to Paris to superintend the la- 
bors of a committee for the investigation and possi- 
ble abatement of the silkworm plague which was then 
ruining the silk industry of southern Europe at the 
rate of half a billion francs of loss per year. 

Pasteur began by investigating the cause of the 
epidemic, and after tracing it to the action of micro- 
scopic parasites, devoted eight months to the study 
of the habits of the ruinous microbes. He then an- 
nounced the discovery of a method for their extirpa- 
tion. The details of his plan at first provoked the 
ridicule of his brother savants, but a practical test 
soon established its efficacy and within three years the 
plague was practically stamped out. 

He then turned his attention to the study of an- 
thrax, a cattle-plague marked by the appearance of 
malignant boils, and the gangrene of the cellular tis- 
sue. ‘‘He took up the question with his accustomed 
vigor,” says a reviewer of his scientific labors, ‘‘and 
established the fact that the small filiform corpuscles 
found in the blood of animals killed by anthrax were 
a terrible parasite, capable, in spite of their infinitely 
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small dimensions, of killing sheep,.cattle, and men. 
Finally he took the closing step in the matter by ex- 
amining the question why anthrax is perpetuated in 
certain countries. The germs of anthrax, buried at a 
depth of fifty centimetres, or a metre, with the body 
of their victim, become mixed with the earth and live 
for years in the state of spores. But how do they 
come back to the face of the soil and spread the dis- 
ease? It is the earthworms that are the mediators of 
the mischief. From the depths of the soil they bring 
to the surface particles of earth mingled with the 
germs of the malady and these germs, or spores are 
thus scattered over the fields, and become a constant 
source of contagion for grazing cattle. Hence the de- 
duction that it is necessary to set aside for the burial 
of animals killed by anthrax a space enclosed with 
care, into which healthy animals shall never pene- 
trate, and to choose, as far as possible, dry and cal- 
careous ground, in which earthworms will have difh- 
culty in living.” 

With equal ingenuity Pasteur solved the phy lloxera 
problem, and freed the vineyards of France from par- 
asites that had threatened their destruction through- 
out a region of fifteen thousand square miles. No 
greater benefactor of mankind had appeared since the 
invention of gunpowder secured the supremacy of 
civilised man over savages and wild beasts, and the 
countrymen of the great scientist recognised his ser- 
vices by voting him a life-annuity of twelve thousand 
francs, which the following year was increased to 
He was also made Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, and the seventieth anniver- 
sary of his birth was celebrated by an unanimous vote 
of the French Academy. 

But, incidentally, his labors led to far more im- 
It has been said that the victories of 
Frederick the Great were more effective than his sar- 
casms in undermining the strongholds of orthodoxy. 
The trust in the practical assistance of heaven had 
reconciled the nations of Europe to the infinite burden 
of the established prayer-syndicates, and that trust was 
fatally shaken by the career of a scoffer, who by purely 
secular methods of self-help contrived to beat his or- 
thodox adversaries in four out of five battles, even after 
the champion of the hostile alliance had been formally 
consecrated by the supreme pontiff of hiscreed. They 
might interdict his books and persecute his converts, 
but there was no resisting such arguments as the vic- 
tories of Rossbach and Leuthen. Marie Antoinette 
was perhaps right in deploring his successes as those 
of a man who with or without the avowed intention of 
such results had ‘‘done irreparable damage to the 
‘«Say ‘Orthodoxy,’” comments 
Thomas Carlyle, and it is equally certain that the life- 
work of Pasteur has in no way injured the interests of 
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portant results. 


cause of faith.” 
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true religion, though superstition rarely received a 
more deadly blow. ‘ 

For centuries—almost ever since the introduction 
of viticulture in Southern France—the French peas- 
ants had invoked the aid of the Church against the 
enemies of their vineyards. They had sprinkled their 
vines with consecrated water; they had wasted days 
and weeks on processions and pilgrimages to the 
shrines of plant protecting saints. They had prayed 
and fasted ; they had paid their tithes at the risk of 
having to starve their children. The frequent failures 
of those presciptions were ascribed to their theologi- 
cal shortcomings. They had failed to treat their priests 
with sufficient reverence. Some of their neighbors 
had intermarried with heretics without being os- 
tracised. Many owners of withered vineyards had 
failed to join in lengthy pilgrimages. Their donations 
had not been liberal enough, nor their conversation 
strictly orthodox. Others were told that they were 
bearing the burden of their neighbors’ sins. The 
grape-blight must have started in the vineyard of a 
misbeliever. 

Centuries of stultification could not prevent the 
converts of such dogmas from exulting in the discov- 
ery of the secular specialist. Ata quite nominal ex- 
pense the microbe remedy achieved results beyond 
the reach of the most influential saints. Its benefits 
were prompt, complete, and permanent to a degree 
never attained by the mystagogues of Jesuitism under 
the most favorable auspices of submissive faith. And 
moreover, those blessings were vouchsafed alike to 
heretics and true believers. Science had evidently 
contrived to conquer an evil, which theology had 
failed even to abate. The French writers who dis- 
cussed the omens of a new era did not always risk to 
emphasise its significance from that point of view; 
but French peasants are no fools and could be trusted 
to draw their own conclusions. 

During the last ten years of his life, Professor Pas- 
teur busied himself with experiments in quest of an 
antidote of hydrophobia virus, and the means em- 
ployed for that purpose exposed him to the severe 
criticisms of moralists, who had tried in vain to im- 
peach him on other charges—such as the absurd ob- 
jection to remedies that tended to counteract provi- 
dential visitations, and thus, as it were, wrest the 
means of punishment out of the hands of an irate 
Deity. Protests of that sort were actually heard in 
1866, and again five years later, though fainter, and 
with specious modifications; but the charge of ex- 
treme cruelty to animals could be urged from a more 
tenable moral standpoint. The results of the inocula- 
tion-plan, it was pointed out, left its prophylactic 
value rather doubtful. The percentage of those who 
survived under the influence of the antidote was only 
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slightly larger than that of spontaneous recoveries, 
and that trifling difference could possibly be ascribed 
to the tendency of an expectant state of mind—in 
other words, to faith-cure impressions. And for the 
sake of that dubious advantage in the treatment of an 
at all events rare disorder, hundreds, nay, thousands 
of innocent animals had died in agonies, while the 
author of their sufferings tabulated their symptoms 
like the variations of an inanimate instrument, unpity- 
ing and unrelenting. To such critics Pasteur could 
only reply in the phrase of Mirabeau, that revolution, 
whether in the field of politics or of science, cannot 
be achieved with eau de davande. For mere curiosity, 
he said he would never torture a single rabbit, but in 
the service of science and the interest of mankind he 
was relentless, indeed. The principle of avoiding the 
infliction of suffering under all circumstances would 
not only preclude the most righteous wars, but toil- 
some journeys of exploration and coercive measures 
in the reformation of criminals. But, granted: that 
evil may sometimes be done for the prevention of 
other evils, the question might be reduced to a calcu- 
lation of preponderance, and even the risk of indi- 
vidual human lives in the interest of the human spe- 
cies might assume a strong semblance of duty. Super- 
intendent Schomberg, of the Melbourne Zoo, tried a 
variety of dietetic experiments both with monkeys and 
their Australian keepers, feeding them exclusively on 
vegetables for a while, and then on flesh food, or 
watching the effects of a mixed diet. ‘‘You have no 
right to trifle thus with the comfort of your fellow- 
creatures,’’ said a captious moralist. <‘‘ Look here, 
my pious friend,” said the Professor, ‘‘do you know 
anything about the object of my inquiries? Suppose 
they should establish the fact that an animal-diet is 
ill adapted to the digestive organs of apes and all 
their relatives, including candidates of theology, don’t 
you think it would be worth while to endure gastric 
discomforts for a little while, in order to save millions 
of our fellow-creatures from the knife of the butcher ?” 

Moreover, Pasteur could demonstrate from the very 
evidences of his dissection-room that the organism of 
the lower animals is far less sensitive than that of a 
human being, and that, weighing suffering against 
suffering, it is perhaps more merciful to kill a hundred 
guinea-pigs, than risk the martyrdom of a single hu- 
man hydrophobia- victim. 

In 1870 Pasteur availed himself of a memorable 
opportunity to refute the charge of truculence. ‘‘ You 
have celebrated the butchery of your neighbors as a 
holiday,” he wrote to the dean of the university of 
Bonn, when the Germans bombarded Paris, ‘‘and I 
must ask you to erase my name from the list of your 
honorary doctors. I feel impelled to demand this as 
a mark of the indignation felt by a French savant for 
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the barbarism and hypocrisy which, to satisfy crim- 
inal pride, persists in the massacre of two great na- 
tions’’—a protest which recalls the scorn of the com- 
poser Beethoven, who renounced the patronage of an 
Austrian prince rather than degrade his art in the 
service of his country’s enemies. 


Two years before his death the utility of Pasteur’s 
hydrophobia specific reached a phase of demonstra- 
tion that silenced adverse critics, and it became then 
evident that the great physiologist had from the be- 
ginning pursued his inquiries in a direction which 
ultimately led to the desired solution of the problem. 
He had, in fact, developed the same ‘instinct for 
anticipating truth,” which enabled the mathematician 
Euler to divine at a glance the best modes of simpli- 
fying the conventional methods of calculation. Nature, 
as it were, finds means to ‘‘meet intense desire half- 
and it is a strange reflexion to what heights 
the triumphs of science could have been raised if 
knowledge instead of theological conformity had been 
the object of the convent-dwellers who in the course 
of the Middle Ages used up several million tons of 
parchment, and by the intensity of volition forced 
their organism into the semi- miracle of stigmatisation. 


ways,”’ 


Pasteur’s address before the French Academy sug- 
gests reflexions of that sort, and still plainer hints of 
his private doxy were revealed in his comments on 
the unfair treatment of the dissenter Reclus. ‘I 
have always held,” he says, ‘‘that a very fair substi- 
tute for the established system of ethics could be con- 
strued from the data of positive science, i. e. from 
propositions as demonstrable as the theorems of 
Euclid, but under the circumstances of the present 
transition-period we ought to be very careful how we 
‘And would it not be 
more discreet,”’ he adds, ‘‘to inquire in how far the 


curtail the right of denial.” 


heresies of this man transcend those of other cham- 
pions of science?” ‘*In the interest of scientific clear- 
ness,” he quotes from Huxley, ‘I object to say that 
I have a soul, when I mean all the while that my or- 
ganism has certain mental faculties, which, like the 
rest, are dependent upon its chemical composition, 
and come to an end when I die; and I object still 
more to affirm that I look to a future life, when all 
that I mean is that the influence of my sayings and 
doings will be more or less felt by a number of people 
after the physical components of my organism are 
scattered to the four winds.” 

The chief lesson demonstrated by the life work of 
the great inquirer is the superiority of science to de- 
votion and a purely mystic moral enthusiasm—a su- 
periority as great, from a utilitarian point of view, as 
that of light to the sweetest incense. 


Jeremy Bentham’s formula has, however, not solved 
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all the problems of regeneration, and none of its veri- 
fications preclude the possibility that sweetness and 
light will be united in the altar-fires of the future. 


THE CONCEPTIONS OF DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Ser or Seth, whom the Greeks called Typhon, the 
nefarious demon of death and evil in Egyptian myth- 
ology, is characterised as ‘‘a strong god (a-pahutt), 
iLike 
him ‘‘the powerful one of Thebes,” and “ Ruler of the 


whose anger is to be feared.”’ inscriptions call 
South.” He is conceived as the sun 
that kills with the arrows of heat; 
he is the slayer, and iron is called 
The hunted 


animals are consecrated to him ; and 


the bones of Typhon. 


his symbols are the griffin (akhekh), 
the hippopotamus, the crocodile, 
the swine, the tortoise, and, above 
all, the serpent apapi (in Greek 
‘‘apophis’’), 
await the dying man in the domain 


who was thought to 


of the god Atmu (also called Tmu 


or Tum), who represents the sun 
SET. 
(After Brugsch. 


below the western horizon. 

Set’s pictures are easily recog- 
nised by his long, erect, and square-tipped ears and 
his proboscis-like snout, which are said to indicate the 
head of a fabulous animal called Oryx. 


APpAP! (APOPHIS) AND ATMU, 


(After Rawlinson.) 


The consort and feminine counterpart of Set is 
called Taour or Taourt. She appears commonly as 
a hippopotamus in erect posture, her back covered 
with the skin and tail of a crocodile. 

Set is often contrasted with Osiris. Set was the 
deity of the desert, of drought and feverish thirst, and 
of the sterile ocean; Osiris represents moisture, the 
Nile, the fertilising powers and life. _ Plutarch says: 


‘“The moon (representing Osiris) is, with his fertilising and fe- 
cundative light, favorable to the produce of animals and growth of 
plants; the sun, however (representing Typhon), is determined, 
with its unmitigated fire, to overheat and parch animals; it renders 
by its blaze a great part of the earth uninhabitable and conquers 
frequently even the moon (viz. Osiris).” 
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decrease of the waters of the Nile, and the setting of 
the sun. Thus he was called the left or black eye of 
the decreasing sun, governing the year from the sum= 
mer solstice to the winter solstice, which is contrasted. 
to the right or bright eye of Hor, the increasing sun,,. 
which symbolises the growth of life and the spread of 
light from the winter solstice to the summer solstice. 

Set was not always nor to all Egyptians alike a 
Satanic deity. He was officially worshipped in an 
unimportant province west of the Nile, but here was 
the natural starting-point of the road to the northern 
oasis. The inhabitants, who were mostly guides to 
desert caravans, had good reasons to remain on good 
terms with Set, the Lord of the desert. 

Further, we know that a great temple was devoted 
to Set, as the god of war, in Tanis, near the swamps 


(After Rawlinson.) 


Forms OF TAourt. 


between the eastern branches of the delta, an impor- 
tant town of the frontier, and during the time of inva- 
sion the probable residence of the foreign rule of the 
Hyksos and the Hittites, who identified their own god 
Sutech with the Egyptian Set. But even among the 
Hyksos, Set was revered as the awful God of irresist- 
ible power, of brute force, of war, and of destruction. 

There is an old wall-picture of Karnak belonging 
to the era of the eighteenth dynasty in which the god 
Set appears as an instructor of King Thothmes ITI. in 
the craft of archery.! 

Sety I., the second king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
the shepherd kings, derives his name from the god 
Set—a sign of the high honor in which he was held 
among the shepherd kings; and indeed we are in- 
formed that they regarded Set, or Sutech, as the only 
true God, the sole deity, who alone was worthy to re- 
ceive divine honors. 

If the time of the shepherd kings is to be identified 
with the settlement of Jacob’s sons in Egypt, and if 
the monotheism of the Hyksos is the root of Moses’s 
religion, what food for thought lies in the fact that the 


» 


same awe of a fearful power that confronts us in life 
-As an enemy to life Set is identified with all de- 


i. a 2 
: é 1See Lepsius, Denkusdler, Vol, V., p. 36. The picture is reproduced in — a 
struction of forms. He is the waning of the moon, the bens. 


outline by Adolf Erman in his Lie ¢z Ancient Egyft, Engl. trans., p. 282. _ 
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(After Lepsius’s reproduction of the Turin papyrus.) 
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changes among the Egyptians into the demonology of 
Set and among the Israelites into the cult of Yahveh ! 

In spite of the terror which he inspired, Set was 
originally one of the great deities, and he was the most 
important god, who had to be feared and propitiated. 

Says Heinrich Brugsch (Religion und Mythologie der 
alten Aegypter, p. 706): 

‘The Book of the Dead of the ancient Egyptians and the 
numerous inscriptions of the recently opened pyramids are, in- 


deed, nothing but talismans against the imagined Seth and his asso- 


ciates. Such is also, I am sorry to say, the greater part of the an- 


cient literature that has come down to us.” 

When a man dies, he passes the western horizon 
and descends through Atmu’s abode into Amenti, the 
Nether World. 
pends, according to Egyptian belief, upon the preser- 
vation of his ‘‘ double,” or his ‘‘other self,’ which, re- 
maining in the tomb, resides in the mummy or in any 


The salvation of his personality de- 


statue of his body. 

The double, just as if it were alive, is supposed to 
be in need of food and drink, which is provided for by 
incantations. Magic formulas satisfy the hunger and 
thirst of the double in the tomb, and frustrate, through 
invocations of the good deities, all the evil intentions 
of Set and his host. We read in an inscription of Edfu 
(Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 
Pp. 797): 

‘« Hail Ra, thou art high in thy height ; 
While Apophis is deep in its depth ! 
Hail Ra, thou art radiant in thy radiance, 
While there is darkness in the eyes of Apophis ! 
Hail Ra, good is thy goodness, 
While Apophis is bad in its badness ! 

The dread of hunger, thirst, and other ills, or even 
of destruction which their double might suffer in the 
tomb, was a perpetual source of fearful anticipations to 
every pious Egyptian. The anxiety to escape the tor- 
tures of their future state led to the embalming of the 
dead and to the building of the pyramids. Yet, in 
spite of all superstitions and the ridiculous pomp be- 
stowed upon the burial of the body we find passages 
in the inscriptions which give evidence that in the 
opinion of many a thoughtful man the best and indeed 
the sole means of protection against the typhonic in- 
This 
is forcibly expressed in the illustration of Chapter 
CXXV. of the Book of the Dead, which is here repro- 
duced according to Lepsius’s edition of the Turin 
papyrus. (Republished by Putnam, Book of the Dead.) 

Ma,! the goddess of truth and ‘the directress of 
the gods,” decorated with an erect feather, which is 
her emblem, ushers the departed one into the Hall of 
Truth. 
two assessors by name and disclaims having committed 


fluences after death was a life of righteousness. 


Kneeling, the departed one invokes the forty- 


1Alsé called Maia’t, or, ‘the two truths,” i. e., of the upper and of the 
nether worlds, 
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any one of the forty-two sins of the Egyptian moral 
code. 
here an extract of the confession. 


Omitting the names of the assessors, we quote 
The departed one 
says: 

“T did not do evil.—I did not commit violence.——I did not tor- 
ment any heart.—I did not steal.—I did not cause any one to be 
treacherously killed.—I did not lessen the offerings.—I did not do 
any harm.—lI did not utter a lie.—I did not make any one weep.—I 
did not commit acts of self-pollution.—I did not fornicate.—I did 
not trespass.—I did not commit any perfidy.—I did no damage to 
cultivated land.—I was no accuser.—I was never angry without 
sufficient reason.—I did not turn a deaf ear to the words of truth.— 
I did not commit witchcraft.—I did not blaspheme.—I did not cause 
a slave to be maltreated by his master.—I did not despise God in 
my heart.” 

Then the departed one places his heart on the bal- 
ance of truth, where it is weighed by the hawk-headed 
Hor and the jackal-headed Anubis, ‘the director of 
the weight,” the weight being shaped in the figure of 
the goddess of truth. Thoth, the ibis-headed scribe 
of the gods, reads Hor’s report to Osiris, and if it an- 
nounces that the weight of the heart is equal to truth, 
Thoth orders it to be placed back into the breast of the 
departed one, which act indicates his return to life. 
If the departed one escapes all the dangers that await 
him in his descent to Amenti, and if the weight of his 
heart is not found wanting, he is allowed to enter into 
‘‘the boat of the sun,” in which he is conducted to the 
Elysian fields of the blessed. 

Should the evil deeds of the departed one outweigh 
his good deeds, he was sentenced to be devoured by 
Amemit (i. e. the devourer), which is also called ‘‘ the 
beast of Amenti,” or was sent back to the upper world 
in the shape of a pig. 

The picture of the Hall of Truth as preserved in 
the Turin papyrus shows Osiris with the atef-crown on 
his head and the crook and whipin his hands. Above 
the beast of Amenti we see the two genii Shai and 
Ranen, which represent Misery and Happiness. The 
four funeral genii, called Amset, Hapi, Tuamutef, and 
Kebhsnauf, hover over an altar richly laden with offer- 
ings. The frieze shows twelve groups of urzus snakes, 
flames and feathers of truth; on both sides scales are 
poised by a baboon who is the sacred animal of Thoth, 
and in the middle Atmu, stretches out his hands over 
the right and left eye, symbolising sunset and sunrise, 
death and resurrection. ; 

While the double stays in the tomb, the soul, repre- 
sented as a bird with a human head, soars to heaven 
where it becomes one with all the great gods. The 
liberated soul exclaims (Erman, 7., p. 343 et seq.): 

“T am the god Atum, I who was alone, 

I am the god Ra at his first appearing, 

I am the great god whocreated himself, and created his name, 
‘‘Lord of the gods, who has not his equal.” 


I was yesterday and I know the to-morrow. The battlefield of 
the gods was made when I spoke. . . . 


@ ein ies 


I come into my home, I come into my native city, 
I commune daily with my father Atum. 
My impurities are driven out, and the sin that was in me is 
eéonquered.... 
*Ye gods above, reach out your hands, I am like you, I have 
become one of you. 
I commune daily with my father Atum.” 


Having become one with the gods, the departed 
soul suffers the same fate as Osiris. Like him, it is 
slain by Set, and like Osiris, it is reborn in Hor who 
revenges the death of his father. At the same time 
the soul is supposed frequently to visit the double of 
the departed man in the tomb, as depicted in the tomb 


of the scribe Ani. 


Tue Sour VisiTinG THE MuMMy IN THE TomMB. (From the Ani Papyrus.) 


The Abode of Bliss (in Egyptian Sechnit aanru ; 
also written aah/w), as depicted in the Turin papyrus of 
the Book of the Dead, shows us the departed one with 
his family, and Thoth, the scribe of the gods, behind 
them, in the act of sacrificing to three gods, the latter 
being decorated with the feather of truth. He then 
crosses the water. On the other side, he offers a per- 
fuming pan to his soul, which appears in the shape of 
a man-headed bird. There are also the three mummy- 
form gods of the horizon, with an altar of offerings be- 
fore the hawk, symbolising Ra, ‘‘the master of heaven.” 
In the middle part of the picture the departed one 
ploughs, sows, reaps, threshes, stores up the harvest, 
and celebrates a thanksgiving with offerings to the 
Nile. The lower part shows two barks, one for Ra 
Harmakhis, the other one for Unefru; and the three 
islands: the first is inhabited by Ra, the second is 
called the regenerating place of the gods, the third is 
the residence of Shu, Tefnut, and Seb. 

A very instructive illustration of Egyptian belief is 
afforded us in the well preserved tomb of Rekhmara, 

1 Both pictures, ‘‘ The Weighing of the Heart in the Hall of Truth,” and 
“The Abode of Truth,’’ are frequently represented in tombs and papyri. 
There is a. beautiful reproduction in color in the Book of the Dead. Fac simile 
of the Papyrus of Ani in the British Museum, London, 1894. See vignettes 3 


and 4; and also 35. The illustration on this page, ‘‘Ani’s Soul Visiting the 
Mummy in the Tomb,” is reproduced from Vignette 35 of this same book. 
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the prefect of Thebes under Thothmes III. of the 
eighteenth dynasty, the inscriptions of which have 
been translated into French by Ph. Virey and pub- 
lished in 1889 by the Misston Archéologique Francaise. 

The visitor to the tomb enters through a door on the 
eastern end ; when proceeding westward we see Rekh- 
mara on the left wall pass from life to death. Here 
he attends to the affairs of government, there he re- 
ceives in the name of Pharao the homage of foreign 
princes ; further on he organises the work of building 
magazines at Thebes. He superintends the artists en- 
gaged at the Temple of Ammon and is then buried in 
pomp. 
Osiris of the West and receives sacrifices in his capa- 
city as a god. We are now confronted with a blind 
door through which Rekhmara-Osiris descends into 
the West and returns to life toward the East as the 
Osiris of the East. Through funeral sacrifices and in- 
cantations his double is again invested with the use of 
the various senses; he is honored at a festival and 
graciously received by Pharao; in a word, he acts as 
he did in life. 
we started, Rekhmara receives the offerings of his 
family and inspects the progress of the works to which 
he attended in life. 

In the tomb of Rekhmara, Set receives offerings 
like other great gods. The departed one is called the 
inheritor of Set (Suti), and is purified by both Hor and 
Set. As an impersonation of Osiris, the departed one 
is approached and slain by Set, who then is vanquished 
in the shape of sacrificial animals which are slaugh- 
tered. But when the departed one is restored to the 
use of his senses and mental powers, Set again plays 
an important part, and appears throughout as one of 
the four points of the compass, which are ‘‘ Hor, Set, 
Thoth, and Seb.’’! 

According to the original legend, Set represented 
the death of the sun, and as a personality he is de- 
scribed as the murderer of Osiris, who was finally recon- 
ciled with Hor. He remained, however, a powerful 
god, and had important functions to perform for the 
souls of the dead. Above all, he must bind and con- 
quer the serpent Apophis (Apap), as we read in the 
Book of the Dead (108, 4 and 5): 


‘* They use Set to circumvent it [the serpent] ; they use him 
to throw an iron chain around its neck, to make it vomit all that it 


At last he assumes the appearance of the 


When we return to the entrance where 


swallowed.” 


In the measure that the allegorical meaning of the 
Osiris legend is obliterated, and that Osiris is conceived 
as areal person who as the representative of moral 
goodness, succumbs in his struggle with evil and dies, 
but is resurrected in his son Hor, Set is more and 
more deprived of his divinity and begins to be re- 
garded as an evil demon. 


1 Le Tombeau de Rekhmara, by Ph. Virey. Paris: Le Roux. 1889, 
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The reign of Men-Kau-Ra, the builder of the third 
pyramid of Gizeh (3633 B.C.,according to Brugsch,and 
4100 B. C., according to Mariette), must have changed 
“The 
prayer to Osiris on his coffin lid,” says Rawlinson (Vol. 


the character of the old Egyptian religion. 


II., p. 67), ‘‘marks a new religious development in 
the annals of Egypt. The absorption of the justified 
soul in Osiris, the cardinal doctrine of the Ritual of 
the Dead, makes its appearance here for the first time.””! 

According to the older canon Set is always men- 
tioned among the great deities, but later on he is no 
longer recognised as a god and his name is replaced by 
The Egyptians of the twenty- 


second dynasty went so far as_to erase Set’s name in 


that of some other god. 


many of the older inscriptions and even change the 
names of former kings that were compounds of Set, 
such as Set-nekht and others. The crocodile-headed 
Ceb (also called Seb or Keb) and similar deities, in so 
far as their nature was suggestive of Set, suffered a sim- 
ilar degradation ; and this, we must assume, was the 
natural consequence of an increased confidence in the 
final victory of the influence of the gods of goodness 
and virtue. 

Plutarch, speaking of his own days, says (On /sis 
and Osiris, Chapter XXX.) that: 

‘The power of Typhon, although dimmed and crushed, is 
The Egyptians occasion- 
They neverthe- 


still in its last agonies and convulsions. 
ally humiliate and insult him at certain festivals. 
less propitiate and soothe him by means of certain sacrifices.”’ 


Set, the great and strong god of prehistoric times, 
was converted into Satan with the rise of the worship 


of Osiris. Set was strong enough to slay Osiris, as 


night overcomes the light of the sun; but the sun is 
born again in the child-god Hor, who conquers Set 
and forces him to make the old serpent of death sur- 
render its spoil. As the sun sets, to rise again, so man 
dies to be reborn. The evil power is full of awe, but 
a righteous cause cannot be crushed, and, in spite of 
death, life is immortal. PICs 


NOTES. 

There is a humorous controversy going on now in Chicago 
concerning the fatherhood of God. Dr. Alfred J. Canfield, as 
would be natural for a Universalist minister, has insisted cn the 
belief that we are all children of the Almighty, and Dr. Hensen, 
the well-known and eloquent Baptist minister, whose church 
is in the immediate neighborhood of Dr. Canfield's, insists that 
the mass of mankind are the children of the Devil, in so far as the 
Devil and not God inspires their thoughts, and Dr. Hensen defies 
the whole world to prove that there is any passave in the Bible that 
guarantees the Universalistic belief. Almost all the clergymen 
have taken up the subject, and Dr. Barrows actually proposes 
Bible passages which are a clear evidence that according to Chris- 
tians notions God is to be considered as the father of all, and not 
the Devil. An irreverent reporter of one of the Chicago papers 
suggests that if the mass of mankind are really children of the 
Devil, it would be their moral duty to give themselves up to devil- 


1 Rawlinson quotes from Birch, Ancient Egyft, p. 41. 
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tries, for it is written in the Bible, ‘‘ Children obey your parents.” 
It goes without saying that we sympathise with, the clergymen 
who insist on the fatherhood of God, but at the same time we can- 
not help admiring the ready wit and humor, sometimes involun- 
tary, with which Dr. Hensen defends the idea of the fatherhood 
of the Devil. 


We think we are very much advanced beyond the Dark Ages, 
and yet we have not only in the Far Wesi all kinds of lynching 
and all kinds of crime that naturally creep out in half-civilised 
communities, but the proposition to introduce a whipping-post for 
wife-beating, chicken-stealing, and other petty crimes has been of 
late seriously made in the District of Columbia, the seat of our 
Government. The idea is the invention of a grand jury, and Judge 
Bradley, when informing them that it was not their business to 
make such propositions, indorsed it at the same time and recom- 
mended that it be proposed to Congress, adding that, in his opinion, 
it would be the most effective means of stopping a number of petty 
crimes, with which under present circumstances the courts of 
Washington are unable to deal. The institution exists in Dela- 
ware, but as the crimes for which it was intended have rapidly 
disappeared, it has fallen into disuse. 


There is at present an exposition of the drawings of the chil- 
dren of the Chicago public schools in the Art Palace, which it will 
be worth while for every citizen of Chicago to inspect. While 
visiting the World's Fair in Paris in 1889 I had occasion to notice 
a greater freedom and better artistic taste in drawing and painting 
in the French schools than in either the German or English 
schools. In travelling through France I happened to inspect 
school exhibitions made in the City Hall at Nancy, which con- 
vinced me that the specimens of the school exhibition in Paris 
were genuine. The disadvantage of the German and English 
schools lies in their strict application of the method of outline 
drawing, which imparts to the picture a rigidity that reminds us 
of the categorical imperative of Kant. It gives the impression of 
obedience to prescribed duty but is not a reproduction of the soft 
transitions such as are actually before us in nature There is 
something of the stiffness of the corporal on parade, and the nat- 
ural nonchalance of reality is wanting. In a word, precision is 
exaggerated, and method has become pure technique. The schools 
of Chicago have of late adopted the French method, and have suc- 
cessfully amplified and improved its.application. Drawing-lessons 
are no longer a mere exercise of the hand. They have become a 
training of the whole mind of the child. It is taught in connexion 
with both natural science and lessons in imagination. The chil- 
dren are told a story and they illustrate it. Beginners are apt to 
make illustrations in Indian fashion but further progress is rapid. 
They learn in natural history the transformations of the cater- 
pillar and they draw the chrysalis and the butterfly. A few toy 
blocks in definite positions are presented to them and they draw 
what they imagine them to be, rocks, or houses, or churches, or 
barns, giving them such additional decoration as they see fit. 
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THE SONG OF SONGS. | 
BY THE REV. T. A. GOODWIN, D.D. 
I. HISTORY OF THE BOOK. 

To rHE common reader of the Bible, and little less 
to the careful Bible student, the book known as the 
Song of Solomon is a perpetual enigma. Not seem- 
ing to meet any of the supposed purposes for which 
the Bible was written, many good men, including 
many whose business it is to teach Bible truth, seldom 
if ever read it as they read other Scriptures, and nota 
few hold that its incorporation into the sacred canon 
is somebody’s blunder. It is not difficult to account 
for this, when we call to mind the once prevailing 
opinion of what the Bible is and what it is for. Being 
found in that collection of histories and prophecies 
and songs, which by the way of pre-eminence we call 
the Bible, and which is held sacred by devout and 
learned Christians and Hebrews as the repository of 
correct doctrine and of safe rules of conduct; and 
seeming to contain nothing that may be regarded as 
either doctrinal or didactic, Bible students as well as 
the common Bible reader have been put to their wits’ 
end to find a place for it. 

During the Middle Ages the dogma of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures was promulgated with 
such pertinacity, that long after the Bible became the 
property of the common people this figment held a 
place in their thoughts. Even as late as the days of 
King James this was the case to such an extent that the 
translators whom he had chosen to prepare an author- 
ised version so rendered Paul’s language to Timothy 
as to read, ‘‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.” This practically settled the question with the 
common reader, so that the Song of Solomon and the 
Book of Ruth were placed on a level with the proph- 
ecies of Isaiah and Daniel and the writings of Moses 
and of David, as being designed to teach doctrine or to 
administer reproof, or to instruct in right living. 

All down the ages following, individual scholars 
protested against this rendering, but their protests 
went unheeded, as unworthy of acceptance in the face 
of the opinion of the learned commission of the king, 
who, in the popular thought, were little if any less in- 
spired than the sacred writers themselves. This com- 
pelled Bible scholars to adapt the ‘“‘Song” to the 


general purpose of inspired Scripture, so that it might 
be profitable in some way ‘‘for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, and for instruction in righteousness.” 

One can hardly review with complacency the many 
schemes of Bible teachers to bring this book into line 
with Isaiah and Daniel and the Psalms, so that with 
them and other inspired books it may refer to the Mes- 
siah, and may instruct the Church in things spiritual. 
By some it has been regarded as an allegory, by oth- 
ers a parable, whose hidden meaning might be guessed 
at, if not comprehended. In keeping with this thought 
almost from the first edition of the authorised version, 
the editors of the several editions have seemed to vie 
with each other in ingenious suggestions as to the sig- 
nification of this or that sentence or paragraph; and 
preachers, from the unlearned rustic, in ministering to 
his uneducated and emotional flock, to the profound 
doctor of divinity in his city pulpit, preaching to men 
of culture, have found spiritual ‘‘instruction” in such 
passages as ‘‘I have put off my coat, how can I put it 
on?” ‘Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep.” ‘‘The 
head upon thee is like Carmel.” ‘We have a little 
sister and she hath no breasts.” 

The sermons may all have been good enough and 
may have conveyed important lessons to the hearers, 
but they might have been ‘‘founded” as well upon 
some passage in Milton or Shakespeare or Dante as 
upon these. Not the least objectionable use of this 
Song, or parts of it, is that made by hymn-writers. 
Who can enumerate the hymns that find their chief 
attraction in poetic changes upon the rose of Sharon, 
the lily of the valley, the turtle dove, the one alto- 
gether lovely, or some other similar phrase in this 
book? If all the hymns which are inspired by some 
passage from the Song of Solomon were expurgated 
from some collections of hymns there would be little 
left worth singing. Many of them are beautiful, but 
their beauty does not consist in the thought of the text 
as it stands in its proper meaning. 

It is positively ludicrous, if the following exposi- 
tion of the Song be the correct one, to read the head- 
ings of the chapters and the running titles in our com- 
mon family Bibles, which are intended to give a clue 
to the meaning of the text. They run thus: ‘‘ The 
Church’s love for Christ,” ‘‘She confesseth her de- 
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formity,” ‘‘Christ directs her to the Shepherd’s tent, 
and showeth His love to her,” ‘‘ Having a taste of 
and so on, calling the 
lover’s passionate description of his affianced, ‘‘Christ 
showing the graces of the Church, and His love towards 
her,’ though elsewhere they have the Church confes- 


’ 


Christ’s love, is sick of love,’ 


sing her deformity. 

It is plain that any intelligent exposition of this 
book, or, for that matter, of any part of the sacred 
Scriptures, must be along the line which repudiates 
the figment of Plenary Inspiration, at whose doors 
most, if not all, the obscurity which envelops this 
Song of Solomon lies, as well as do many indefensi- 
ble dogmas, which have the same paternity. Not only 
does the Bible nowhere make such a claim for itself, 
but the structure of the book as a whole, and of its 
contents taken separately, are evidences against the 
assumption. 

The advent of the revised version, the product of 
a ripe scholarship that cannot be gainsaid, has greatly 
aided in the proper understanding of this Song, as well 
as of many other parts of our sacred Scriptures. There 
is a far-reaching difference between ‘‘All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,” as the authorised ver- 
sion has it, and ‘‘ Every Scripture, inspired of God,” 
as it appears in the revised version. The scope of 
this treatise does not require the elaboration of this 
difference. It is sufficient for its purpose to state that 
the plain inference is that Paul and the Jews of his 
period, and of course the Christians also, held that 
some portions of the sacred writings, as they then pos- 
sessed them, were not so inspired as to be specially 
profitable for doctrine or for reproof, or for instruction 
in righteousness. 

The assunrption that Solomon was himself the 
author of the Song has very little to sustain it. That 
it is called the Song of Solomon, or the Song of Songs, 
which is Solomon’s, proves nothing. He could not 
have written it, unless the remorse which possessed 
him towards the close of his misspent life, and which 
led him to pronounce that life a failure, implied more 
than remorse usually does. The author was not even 
The whole poem is a scathing 
rebuke to all his social and domestic methods. It is 
quite as likely to be the product of some man or wo- 
man a hundred years or more later than Solomon’s 
time, and more likely to be that of a woman than of a 
man, judging from the tender pathos of many portions 
of the poem which very few men could exhibit. The 
author, whether male or female, whether living near 
Solomon’s time or much later, gave birth to this un- 
dying poem and then died leaving nothing else worth 
preserving, not even a name. 

It was probably founded upon some fact in the life 
of that lecherous king, which had been transmitted 


a friend of Solomon’s. 
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through generations by authentic history or by tradi- 
tion or both, out of which the gifted ‘poet built this 
most admirable production as Longfellow built his 
Miles Standish out of the traditions and history of the 
early pilgrim fathers. Its being called the Song of 
Solomon no more proves or even suggests that Solo- 
mon was its author than will the Soxg of Hiawatha 
prove or suggest three thousand years hence that Hia- 
watha was the author of the poem which this genera- 
tion knows was written by another. 

Neither is it difficult to account for its place in the 
sacred canon. Books in those days were few and only 
those that struck the popular heart had the distinc- 
tion of a reproduction through the expensive process 
of being copied by hand; hence few ever reached the 
second edition, much less a general circulation through 
multiplied copies, so as to be preserved through suc- 
ceeding ages. 

When Ezra and Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem 
after the long captivity in Babylon their first duty was 
of course to provide for immediate physical wants ; 
hence they addressed themselves heroically to the re- 
building of the temple and the reconstruction of the 
walls of Jerusalem. When this had been done they 
found another work of not less piety and patriotism, 
though so much less ostentatious as hardly to find 
mention in the annals of the Hebrew people. When 
they and those who followed them looked around they 
found that most of the literature of their nation had 
been ‘lost by reason of the war.” To recover this as 
much as possible seems to have been a chief aim of 
Nehemiah, hence he set about ‘‘founding a library, 
gathering together the acts of the kings and the writ- 
ings of the prophets, and of David and the epistles of 
the kings” (@ Macc., 2, -13)%, 

It needed not to be specifically mentioned by the 
historian of that period that this lover of the litera- 
ture of the fathers included other songs than the songs 
of David, for others are included in the collection of 
pious songs called the Psalms. In their quest they 
found among other books this poem, and it, too, was 
incorporated into the national library, and thus it was 
preserved through the succeeding ages, and thus it 
has come down to us. 

It had then been preserved through probably not 
less than four hundred years in manuscript alone, and 
had probably been recited during all those years of 
tribulation, in which, according to the prophet, the 
nation had been ‘‘scattered and peeled and meeted 
out and trodden down.”’ From the Assyrian captivity 
ten of the tribes never returned sufficiently organised 
to retain their tribeship. Finding this book thus pre- 
served they gave it a place in their collection and thus 
it became a part of the Sacred Writings. And no won- 
der. It had vindicated its right to immortality. When 
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read or recited as the Hebrew people read and recited 
it, before it had been allegorised out of all significance, 
it could not fail to interest every true heart. It de- 
lineates the triumph of true love over all the allure- 
ments of wealth and lust in such a manner as to strike 
all pure men and women as above praise. 

It was never claimed by those compilers or for 
them by others until long after the coming of Christ 
that all these books were inspired in the sense inspira- 
tion is used in modern theological discourse. It was 
only a collection of history and prophecy and song. It 
was the beginning of a public library which was by no 
means completed during the lives of its founders, but 
was continued through succeeding generations by the 
Great Synagogue. At no time was it claimed for this 
collection as a whole that it had such divine sanction 
that whatever it contained should have the authority 
of a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 

In the time of the Maccabees this library was to be 
‘‘read with favor and attention” (Prologue to Eccle- 
siasticus), and we have no record that as a whole at 
any time down to and including the times of Christ it 
had any other sacredness than that veneration which 
is due to any collection of ancient wfitings. Hence 
the significance of Paul’s distinction in his letter to 
Timothy, between the Scriptures which were given by 
inspiration and those that make no claim to that origin, 
when speaking of what is profitable for doctrines and 
reproof and instruction which is in righteousness. 

It matters nothing one way or the other that neither 
Christ nor any of his disciples ever quoted from this 
book, so far as the meagre record of their sayings 
show; for many other books of Ezra’s canon are in the 
same category and some of these books are of much 
historic importance. It is much more significant as 
relating to the question of inspiration that they quoted 
from books then in common use, no copy of which has 
come down to us, among our Sacred Writings. No book 
is extant which details the contention between Moses 
and Jannes and Jambres, nor have we any part of the 
Prophecy of Enoch from which Jude quoted as some- 
thing with which the people of his time were familiar. 
It is even more significant in relation to the plenary 
inspiration of the sacred writings of apostolic times 
that when Christ opened the understanding of his two 
disciples who met him on their way to Emmaus, that 
they might understand the Scriptures that he quoted 
only from ‘‘the law of Moses and the Prophets and 
the Psalms.” 

That such a book should be placed in the ‘‘ Library”’ 
of Ezra and Nehemiah and be preserved in it through 
succeeding centuries is no wonder. Neither is it any 
wonder that centuries later, when the Christian fathers 
were compiling their collection ‘‘to set forth in order 
the things which we believe,” this thrilling book should 
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be retained, though not conspicuously adapted to doc- 
trine, or reproof, or instruction. The Bible as a light 
to human feet along every pathway of life would be 
incomplete without it. We have the personification 
of faith in the story of Abraham ; of patience, in the 
story of Job; of filial love, in the story of Ruth; of en- 
durance, in the story of Moses; and here we have a 
photograph of ardent conjugal love, the most holy 
sentiment of humanity, in the story of a humble shep- 
herdess and her equally humble and faithful lover; a 
constant rebuke to that pietism which teaches that 
ardent conjugal love is only a sensual passion which 
must be foresworn or tethered if one would attain the 
highest type of moral character—a most detestable 
heresy. 


THE END OF EDUCATION, 
BY THOMAS ELMER WILL. 


WHEN I was a boy on the farm, my father, as I re- 
member, was famous for the straightness of his corn- 
rows; they ran across a forty-acre field like the ruled 
lines across a sheet of writing-paper. This fact was 
to him a matter of great pride, and he used to tell me 
how he did the work. To run a straight corn-row, he 
declared it was necessary that one should free his 
mind from all distracting influences, look neither back- 
ward upon the work already done, nor to the right 
hand, nor to the left ; nor yet to the nearest stake in 
front ; but, fixing one’s eyes upon the stake at the 
farthest limit of the field, and holding a firm and 
steady rein, one must drive resolutely toward that 
goal. If this were done, the rows would be found to 
have taken care of themselves. 

The ambitious and conscientious teacher desires to 
make a straight track toward the educational goal ; 
but the name of his distractions is legion. There is 
order to be preserved ; there are lessons to be as- 
signed and taught and heard; there are school-room 
tasks innumerable that must receive attention. Ex- 
amination papers must be read and their value esti- 
mated ; percentages must be computed, and promo- 
tions made or withheld. The teacher’s personal 
studies, too, must not be neglected; professional lit- 
erature must be kept track of; county superintend- 
ent’s tests must be prepared for and met; positions 
must be won and held; and in the midst of these 
multitudinous cares and distractions, the teacher, of 
all persons, is most liable to forget the prime object 
of his strivings. It is therefore well that he pause at 
times and heed the wise old maxim of the Greeks, 
“<Consider the end.” 

What is the end of education? If the question 
were put to the whole body of the patrons of our edu- 
cational system, doubtless the reply from a large per- 
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centage would be, ‘‘To fit the boy or girl to make a 
living.”’ 

That livings must be made, and that education 
should contribute to this end, I would be the last to 
question. The lines of Schiller are only too true, that 


‘« Until philosophy sustains the structure of the world, 
Her workings will be carried on by hunger and by love.”’ 


Human history shows with startling distinctness 
how large a part the struggle for life has played in 
motiving human activity. 
the midst of a world unknown and inexplicable to 
himself and to his fellows, scorched by the heat, 
pinched by the frost, chilled by the blast, hounded by 
fierce beasts and fiercer men, must have felt that, to 
keep his slippery footing on the planet, to avoid be- 
ing killed and eaten, and to find somewhat to eat, 
would keep him fairly busy; while the education that 
best fitted him to find food and to save himself and 
those near him from becoming food, was the educa- 
tion for him. 

Times change, but fundamental human require- 
ments remain constant. To-day, as in the days when 
man strove for the mastery with the anthropoid ape, 
he who would live must eat, wear clothes, and find 
shelter; and education seeks to help him find the 
wherewithal. Machine industry calls into being the 
technical school; that mines may be economically 
exploited, schools of mines are established. Lest the 
country fall behind in the race with the city, the agri- 
cultural college is founded. Teaching must be scien- 
tifically done ; hence, normal schools are established ; 
at the same time, the more ancient professions of 
pleading and judging and preaching and healing must 
enlarge their facilities for instruction; and all, to a 
great—too great an—extent, that the Almighty Dollar 
may be won, and the individual student may be en- 
abled to keep his head above the daisies. 

I realise, I say, that livings must be made. I real- 
ise that, however high the oak would rear its head 
toward heaven, it must still strike down its roots into 
Mother Earth; and the higher it would tower, the 
deeper and stronger must be its grasp upon /erra firma. 
But, if the physical existence,be all, is the life-struggle 
worth while? Why should one toil and strive and 
mourn, and bear the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, merely to exist and to call into existence others 
to repeat the same dreary round? If the mere ma- 
terial existence be all—the keeping together and in 
running order of the human machine—lI can readily 
understand how one, battered by the storm, wounded 
in the strife, and mortified by failure, should elect the 
swift plunge into eternal sleep by way of the bare 
bodkin or the pistol; and I am not surprised that one 
who sees no more in life should appear in periodical 
literature as a defender of suicide. Why not? 


Primitive man, born into 
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But man is more than this, as we shall see; 
hence life and education mean more. | 

Man is organic. As root, stem, branches, leaves, 
flower, and fruit of the majestic tree are enfolded in 
the tiny seed, so powers and faculties, physical, in- 
tellectual, «esthetic, social, moral, and religious, are 
enfolded in the little child; and to child, as to tree, 
nature issues her fiat: Develop, expand, unfold. 

Education means physical development. The 
hand, the eye, the whole body, must be made the 
ready and responsive servant of the mind. Weare 
gradually recognising this truth ; wood-pile and buck- 
saw practice may send the blood coursing through its 
channels ; it may harden the muscles, and steady the 
nerves, and tone up the digestive system; but for all 
that a skilful and efficient wood-sawyer, if he be no . 
more than a wood-sawyer, may appear at times at an 
exceedingly great disadvantage, whether in the draw- 
ing-room,on the floor of Congress, or wherever else men 
congregate; and, in the sharp competition of modern 
life, he may find that he could well afford to exchange 
a modicum of the brawn born at the wood-pile for 
some of the easy grace of the stripling whom he could 
readily throw over the fence. Physical culture, then, 
is a normal and healthy product of nineteenth-century 
development. 

But, oblivious as some college men seem to be to 
this fact, man is more than body. Man, we are taught, 
has a mind, a soul. I amend by declaring that man 
is mind ; he is soul; the thing he has is his body. 

The intellect demands unfoldment. It must be 
taught to perceive, to discriminate, to weigh. It must 
be taught to read. Carlyle declared that the most any 
college or highest fitting school can do for us is to 
teach us to read. The mind must be taught to read 
with understanding and appreciation the records that 
are found in books. ‘‘Books are the treasure-houses 
of the ages. They are the vehicles which gather and 
bring the accumulated knowledge of the past to our 
doors. By distributing knowledge they become the 
handmaids of progress. They are the fountains from 
which all must drink who would be of the elect.” They 
‘are the legacies which genius leaves to mankind.” 
How much of all that is good and great, instructive 
and ennobling and inspiring that has descended to us 
from the past is hidden away in musty and dusty tomes 
piled, tier above tier, upon the shelves of libraries! 
Yet to the illiterate these treasures are as blocks of 
wood ; they are as an art-gallery to the blind, or asa 
symphony to the deaf. They are as the Eternal City 
to Vandal and Hun. 

But to read printed books and manuscripts is not 
all. One may be able to do this, and yet be but a 
book-worm. We must learn to read the book of na- 
ture. How majestic are the records the Infinite, as with 
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iron pen and lead, has written in the rocks forever ! 
Yet, though men have trodden upon and wrestled with 
these rocks since the beginning, geology is a new sci- 
ence. Astronomy is called the oldest of the sciences. 
Chaldean shepherds, watching their flocks by night, 
observed the courses of the stars; they called these 
mystic specks by ndme; and, handing down from 
father to son their scraps of knowledge, they laid the 
foundations of the noblest of the inorganic sciences. 
The seer and bard of ancient Israel could exclaim: 
‘« The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
nent showeth his handiwork. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers; the moon and stars 
that thou hast ordained, what is man!” Yet only yes- 
terday we believed the earth to be the centre of our 
system, while round it, stuck on transparent, concen- 
tric spheres, coursed sun and moon and stars! Or we 
believed it rested on an elephant, which, in turn, stood 


on the backs of turtles, who went ‘clear down.” 


Verily, man has halted and stammered in his attempts 
to read the book of nature. 

But man should learn to read, also, the book of 
humanity, whose records persist in stones and ruins 
and tombs; in myths and traditions and writings ; 
and in the daily deeds of nations, of organisations, and 
of individual men. Who of us knows what history is? 
Young people learn the story of Romulus and Remus; 
of King Alfred burning the cakes ; of Pocahontas res- 
cuing Captain John Smith; they wrestle with chrono- 
logical tables; tell of royal scandals and court in- 
trigues, and give the statistics of killed and wounded 
in battle ; and we say they are studying history! The 
so-called ‘‘statesman”’ snatches here and there a leaf 
from the book of history ; uses it as a missile with 
which to pelt an adversary or as an agency wherewith 
he may legislate money out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple into the coffers of some corporation ; and flat- 
ters himself, forsooth, that he is using the ‘‘historic 
method.” 

What is history? It is the record of the life of the 
race upon the planet; of men’s attempts to live; to 
live together ; to live like men rather than like beasts. 
History pictures the development of human institu- 
tions, political; social, military, ecclesiastical, indus- 
trial. It records man’s experiments, his successes, 
his failures. It is therefore filled with lessons of vital 
moment to those men and nations competent to learn. 
Would that we could read the history of Rome! that 
we might see, for example, how the people, in their 
ignorance, sought to govern an imperial domain by 
means of the machinery adapted to the wants of the 
village by the Tiber; how this machinery naturally 
fell into the hands of the residents of Rome and vicin- 
ity—nay, rather, into the hands of a trifling minority 
consisting of those who had the wit and the will to 
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seize the machinery which they now turned into an 
engine for their own aggrandisement, thus running 
the ship of State upon the rocks ! 

Lessons, too, that are invaluable for our own time 
and country, might be learned from the history of old 
France. Institutions there, once socially serviceable, 
had outlived their usefulness. Classes, armed with a 
power that was once coupled with some measure of 
responsibility, possessed of privileges that had once 
been matched, in some slight degree, at least, by du- 
ties, now played the part of parasites and drones. 
From those whom they should have served, they ex- 
torted unrequited service ; and, when the thunders 
of revolt began to mutter in the distance, they hugged 
still closer their privileges and used still more despot- 
ically their power—till the flood came and swept them 
all away. Could we but read the records of history, 
we might steer more surely our own ship of State 
through the breakers that now rumble and wash about 
her keel. 

Finer than his intellect, man possesses faculties 
that respond in the presence of beauty and harmony. 
How many of us inherit the old Puritan contempt for 
the beautiful, and regard the esthetic sense a mark 
of effeminacy? Yet man possesses by nature an es- 
thetic sense as truly as he possesses powers of phys- 
ical perception or intellectual insight. And all without 
him lie in nature the objects upon which this sense 
may exercise itself. What Raphael or Michael Angelo 
can paint a sunset, or a mountain glen; or an Arctic 
night, illumined by the Aurora? What human art can 
rival the heavens with their ceaseless panorama of 
cloud and sunshine and stars? Yet we pass unmoved 
amidst these scenes like owls at midday through a 
flower garden: and we call ourselves ‘‘educated”’! 

Man’s social nature, too, demands development. 
How many of us from social converse, can give and 
get, in even small degree, the good commensurable 
with the possibilities of the case? How many of us 
appreciate, even in faint measure, the enormous gains 
accruing to each and all from such association and 
co-operation in industry as we have now attained? 
How many appreciate how absolutely dependent upon 
his fellows is the civilised man ; and how utterly, ab- 
jectly helpless would he be if cast adrift in a wilder- 
ness? Yet our national creed, our real, work-a-day 
‘‘orthodoxy”’ is, ‘‘ Each for himself. Look out for 
Number One. Get all you can, by whatever means 
you can, taking care only to keep clear of prison walls ; 
and keep all you get. The only debt owed by social 
classes to each other is civility and the prompt meet- 
ing of bills when due. Cash payment is the sole nexus 
between manand man. Charity begins at home—and 
ends there. The chief end of man is to mind his own 
business.”’ In so far as we deviate from these articles 
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of faith, we show ourselves to be well meaning, per- 
haps, and pious, but ‘‘sentimental” and ‘‘imprac- 
tical.’’ And so slightly as yet is our sense of social 
solidarity developed, that we imagine we can individ- 
ually flourish in the midst of adversity ; and be happy 
while our fellow-men, all about us, are wretched. One 
of the prime needs of the time is social education. 

But social relations, if they are to endure, must be 
ethical relations. They depend on an equilibrium be- 
tween rights and duties. What are human rights? 
Shall we say with Pope, that whatever is, is right? 
Then every abuse, however hoary, and however rank, 
though it smell to heaven, must stand unchallenged. 
Ruthless Might may have enthroned itself in legisla- 
tive halls, and seated itself on the judge’s bench, and 
elbowed itself into the executive chair. It may have 
possessed itself of the means of communication, of the 
organs and agencies for the diffusion of intelligence ; 
and, like the abomination that maketh desolate, it may 
even stand in the holy place. Yet, backed by man- 
made laws and by armies, it may trample in the dust 
helpless innocence, devour widows’ houses, despoil 
the laborer of. his earnings, and then, drunk with 
power, declare that ‘‘there is nothing to arbitrate,” 
and demand of an outraged people ‘‘what they are 
going to do about it ?’”’ And the answer must be ‘‘ noth- 
ing’’; these things exist; they are backed by law; 
they are therefore right. Since the law was against 
him, the slave had no rights. 

And are human duties, too, simply such as are 
marked out for us by statute, supplemented by a con- 
ventional local code? Or is it true that man is in duty 
bound to know what his real rights are; and, like a 
Hampden or an Otis, maintain them, if not for his 
own sake, then for that of his children? Is it his duty 
to defend the rights of the helpless? Is man indeed 
his brother’s keeper? Have we civic as well as indi- 
vidual duties? Is the respectable citizen morally 
blameless when he attends so diligently to his own busi- 
ness that he cannot find time on election-day to vote 
for clean and honorable men; and so by his neglect 
permits his city, like the traveller on the Jericho road, 
to fall into the hands of thieves? Is patriotism a vir- 
In time of peace, is the 
citizen justifiable in maintaining a sleepy indifference 
toward public affairs, while the nation is being plucked 
and bled by men who seek public office for revenue 
only? Nay, rather, does patriotism in time of peace in 
fact consist, as a great New York daily recently de- 
clared in its editorial columns, in standing up for 
what it was pleased to call one’s ‘‘rights”; in taking 
advantage of the necessities of an embarrassed govern- 
ment, and aiding in the work of looting the national 
treasury ? One might suppose, to read certain news- 
papers, that unless education in rights and duties 
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is speedily begun, even in high places, and vigorously 
pushed, we may have cause to rue our neglect. 

True education must not simply train us to answer 
categorically questions in formal, conventional ethics ; 
it must cause us to know the basis upon which rights 
and duties actually rest; it must implant in us con- 
victions ; it must give us the courage of these convic- 
tions, and must make of us men of action as well as 
of thought. 

But above the body; above the intellect; above 
the esthetic, the social, and even the ethical sense, is 
the religious nature. Man is born religious. Among 
the lowest types we see him standing in awe of the 
Infinite and worshipping His crude manifestations, if 
perchance he may find Him. Trace him a little fur- 
ther, and we discover him seeking that unity with the 
Infinite, that harmony with the Universal Order, and 
the Universal Mind and Spirit, in finding which man 
realises himself and fulfils his destiny. But how, 
through ignorance and priestcraft and blind leader- 
ship, has he stumbled and groped in the thick dark- 
ness! Yet man’s religious nature must be unfolded 
before he can in any true sense be called a man. 
What then shall we say of systems of public ‘‘educa- 
tion’ in which the religious nature is ignored and the 
vast field of religious truth is left uncanvassed? The 
State in many countries, and rightly, assumes to edu- 
cate her youth. She provides for them kindergartens, 
manual training schools, primary, secondary, high 
schools, technical, military, and naval schools; and 
she provides a university, which, by its very name, 
professes to investigate the whole field of knowable 
truth; and she maintains professional schools, in 
which, in theory, one may fit himself scientifically for 
the learned professions. Yet the State leaves un- 
touched that department of the field of universal truth 
in the light of which only all other isolated truths may 
be correlated. And the student who has swept the 
gamut of our public educational system from the kin- 
dergarten to the doctorate, and who from the day of 
his toddling entrance to the taking of his final degree 
has, nominally, at least, been instructed and trained 
by scientific methods, must now, if he would supply ~ 
his lamentable deficiencies and study religious truth, — 
turn from State institutions to institutions provided by 
ecclesiastical bodies, or by private voluntary associa- 
tions; institutions, moreover, that in most cases do 
not even profess to be scientific, but do profess to be 
sectarian; and do, in many cases, look upon science 
and scientific methods with undisguised hostility. 
Who dare affirm, in the face of such facts, that our 
“«system”’ of public education is complete and sym- 
metrical ! ; 

I know full well the meaning of the separation of 
Church and State in America. I have not read in | 
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vain the history of the Huguenots in France; of the 
career of the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands; of the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany; nor of the Protestant 
Reformation in England, and the reign of Thorough; 
and none would resent more quickly nor more strenu- 
ously than I the reinstatement of ecclesiastical des- 
potism backed by and working through the strong arm 
of the State. Yet I lay it down as philosophical truth, 
and I challenge contradiction: first, that man is by 
nature religious; second, that his religious nature, 
like his intellectual or his esthetic nature, is capable 
of development ; third, that nature demands that every 
normal faculty and power of man be developed, and 
developed harmoniously and symmetrically with every 
other faculty and power; fourth, that one function of 
education is thus to develop the man; and last, that 
therefore any educational scheme that ignores a nor- 
mal part of man, and makes no provision for its de- 
velopment, must stand in the light of philosophy as 
partial and incomplete. If this be treason, make the 
most of it! 

That, to the failure of society at large thus to pro- 
. vide for genuine religious education, is due much of 
the childish and humiliating ‘‘ warfare between reli- 
gion and science”; and the often-assumed irrecon- 
cilability of these two fields of truth, I have no doubt. 

But it is not enough that man’s powers shall be 
developed ; they must be at his command. His edu- 
cation must be ‘‘libera!’’: that is, it must /zderaze. 
His body must be not only sound and strong and sup- 
ple, it must be prompt to respond to the dictates of 
his will. His mind, too, must be freed from the thrall- 
dom of tradition and conventional prejudice and in- 
fallible authority. It must be ready to stand alone, 
and to hew its way through the wilderness of current 
notions and dogmas; though the world rise in arms, 
or bread and butter be threatened. The soul must be 
freed from the black winding-sheet of superstition ; 
and, like that of a Luther, must step out into God’s 
sunlight, and issue its declaration of independence. 
All this must be before the man may profess to be 
educated. 

Authority, it is true, has a place in human devel- 
opment. History is sown knee-deep with the records 
of its acts; authority of the State, authority of the 
Church, authority in the army, in the world of fashion, 
in industry, in science, in education, and in art. A 
king, ruling by divine right, able to do no wrong, him- 
self the State, summons ‘‘ his”’ people on pain of death 
to slaughter their neighbors across the line, and them- 
selves risk slaughter. A Cesar Augustus issues his 
decree that all the world must be taxed ; and thereby, 
without hint of popular assent, drafts into his coffers 
the wealth of the producing millions. A church-council 
informs the faithful that tweedle-dum and not tweedle- 
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dee is the one true faith, which all must accept on pain 
of eternal fires. An Aristotelian may rival a Calvinistic 
A blundering official orders 
An unknown potentate at 
Paris informs the race that boot-toes must be broad or 
pointed, as the case may be; that hats must or must 
not be bell-crowned ; that ‘‘the trousers must be ex- 
ceedingly tight across the hips” and very tight, or very 
loose, at the knee ; and that ‘‘it is permitted to man- 
kind, under certain restrictions, to wear white waist- 
ecats..'* 

And authority has not only a place, but a rightful 
place. Before men have become fitted for self-govern- 
ment, the fittest, slight though his fitness be, must 
govern them. Until we have learned to think for our- 
selves, whether in ordinary affairs, in science, in poli- 
tics, or in religion, some one must do our thinking for 
us ; and, if need be, force upon us the results of his 
thinking. Until men learn freely to co-operate, and 
equitably to distribute their products, the Industrial 
Captain must occupy the field, and discipline them by 
force into fitness for a higher social state. That au- 
thorities are often tyrannical, follows from the fact 
that they are human and fallible. 

But, with the progress of the race, the time comes 
when the people slowly emerge from the darkness and 
damps of ignorance ; grown up children slowly assume 
the estate of men. Authority now, in corresponding 
ratio, loses its reason for existence. Monarchs, as in 
England, are gradually shorn of a political power that 
the people assume for themselves. With the progress 
of science comes the ‘‘theological thaw”; and, de- 
spite the thunderings and maledictions of clerics of a 
certain type and temper, the husk of error is stripped 
from the kernel of religious truth and the old truth is 
brought into harmonious relations with the new. In 
science Aristotle falls before Bacon, and Bacon before 
Darwin and Spencer ; and each new ‘‘authority” lives 
but his brief day, to wither and fade before the spirit 
of free inquiry. Even in industry the reign of the 
autocrat, in advanced nations, is doomed; and time 
and light alone are needed to place him along with 
kings and prelates in the category of social functiona- 
ries who have outlived their usefulness. 

But individual progress runs parallel with race 
progress. With individual as with race, law must be 
the schoolmaster to bring us to freedom. The teach- 
er’s function with respect to the individual student is 
‘*to make himself useless’; to wipe out, like the 
king, the reason for his existence ; in short, to prepare 
the student for liberty. 

Lessons, exercises, tasks of whatever kind as- 
signed by the teacher, stand, let it be remembered, 
for a vanishing category; while plays, independent 
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reading, society work, spontaneous, voluntary activ- 
ities of the student, of whatever character, so that they 
be constructive rather than destructive, represent the 
permanent category, if the student is to be educated 
for the highest type of manhood. These activities, 
then, instead of being eyed askance, or reprobated, 
should be regarded by the teacher as the most hopeful 
aspects of the student’s life; the genuine, man-making 
portions of his work. 

But the end of education is not yet. To develop 
and liberate powers and then stop there may be to 
give the rein to the spirited horse ; or to pull open the 
throttle of the steamed-up locomotive, and leave it to 
its own sweet will. Education does not end in an- 
archy. 

The exercise of human faculties and powers must 
be under restraint ; yet the controlling force must be 
something deeper and higher than mere social con- 
vention or individual caprice. What must it be? 

The development of science everywhere brings us 
uniformly and infallibly to one goal: it brings us to 
law. Not so frail and fickle a thing as legislation, 
which the first breath of popular disfavor may change 
or nullify; not the thing the purse of the millionaire 
may buy as it would buy a residence or a railroad ; 
not the product of the log-rolling of politicians ; nor 
of the coercion and bribes of an executive ; nor of the 
decision of a venal or prejudiced judge; not these, 
but the divine, unchangeable thing that pervades the 
universe. 

Look where we will, we may find it; in the rocks, 
the skies, the winds, the waves; in vegetal and ani- 
mal life; in human society; in the workings of the 
human mind, and even of the soul. It is the thought 
of the Infinite ; it is God’s way of working. The cos- 
mic process is the bringing of all things, animate and 
inanimate, under the domain of law. Man, it is true, 
by virtue of relative freedom of will, may be in some 
degree lawless ; liberty, he may read licence. But if 
he does so, he must pay the price. He cannot play 
with fire and not be burned; he cannot defy gravity 
and not be crushed. Human power must submit to 
the reign of law; human liberty must be liberty under 
law: not till this great lesson is learned, learned not 
by rote but in very truth; burned, as it were, into his 
deepest consciousness, is man in the fullest sense a 
man. Let him stop one step short of this and he may 
be an Aaron Burr, sweeping almost without effort the 
honors of his college, and then going forth to prey 
upon society, and perhaps to betray his country. 

But let one be thus educated, prepared honestly 
to earn his bread, and perform some needful social 
function, whether ploughing corn or driving a loco- 
motive, or enacting legislation, or proclaiming divine 
truth ; developed in body, in intellect; in esthetic, 
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social, ethical, and religious nature; let his powers 
be freed to obey instantly and perfectly his will; then 
let that will be inspired with loyalty to the Infinite 
Will, and consecrated to the task of helping on in any 
way and in every way the process whereby the Mind 
of the Divine is realising itself in the individual, in 
society, and in the universe; and the man thus edu- 
cated may face without fear this world and all others, 
and feel that he is indeed, though it be in small de- 
gree, a worker together with God. 
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Wry Ilam aA VEGETARIAN. An address delivered before the Chi- 
cago Vegetarian Society, Great Northern Hotel, March 3, 
1895. By ¥. Howard Moore. Chicago: The Ward Waugh 
Publishing Co. 

This pamphlet denounces animal food in most vigorous terms 
on purely ethical grounds. We read on page 32: ‘‘All the highest 
mammals of the earth preach kindness and reciprocity with a_ 
noise and enthusiasm that are well-nigh vindictive, but in practice 
deny them to all except to their pets. They make the Golden Rule 
the cardinal measuring-rod of all morality, and then freckle the 
globe with huge murder-houses for the expeditious destruction of 
their associates. If the sub-human myriads had no nerves and 
were not fond of existence and had no choice of emotions and 
were totally without destiny, they could with difficulty be treated 
more completely as personal nonentities. Millions are hourly mas- 
sacred by pitiless and professional assassins, and their corpses 
hacked and flayed and haggled, and then hurried away to be un- 
gracefully interred in the stomachic sepulchres of men and woman 
who have the pedagogical temerity to teach each other that they 
are not terrific.” 


Miss Flora J. Cooke of the Cook County Normal School of 
Chicago has published a little volume of about one hundred pages, 
entitled Nature Myths and Stories for Little Children. - All kinds 
of legends and fables, Greek, Indian, and Teutonic, are here so 
popularised that kindergarten teachers can use them for children 
of about six years of age. The book is the product of practical 
experience, for these stories are the same tales which she tells the 
little ones entrusted to her care, and they will prove valuable for 
any one who, like the author, understands how to hold the atten- 
tion of children. She has added sketches of drawings that can 
without great difficulty be imitated by a child, and will thus be a 
great assistance in instruction. PACS 
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A UNIVERSAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS IN 1900. 
BY ABBE VICTOR CHARBONNEL. 


(Translated from La Revue de Paris by Callie Bonney Marble.) 


‘<7 seg already in thought the next Parliament of 
Religions, more glorious and full of promise than the 
first. I propose that we should hold it at Benares, 
in the first year of the twentieth century.” 

It was in these words that the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones closed, two years ago, the Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago. 

Everybody knows that it was a grand event of 
philosophic as well as religious importance. During 
seventeen days, in special conference and in public 
assemblies, in the immense Hall of Columbus, repre- 
sentatives of all the religions of the world peaceably 
presented their doctrines, embracing ‘‘the religious 
harmonies and unities of humanity, as moral and spir- 
itual factors of human progress.” 

The Parliament of Religions dispelled the tradi- 
tions of those conferences and councils, where of old 
the theologians engaged in controversies which ended 
in anathemas, revolts, and wars. It was truly a con- 
gress. The delegates of the various faiths had not to 
defend their creeds from ferocious attacks or against 
crafty critics. But by a loyal tolerance, without con- 
tradiction or conflict, all, on different days, had an 
opportunity of expounding what light their particular 
form of belief offered to man’s intellect, which the 
problems of his destiny are disquieting, what support 
to his will, which unstable philosophies abandon to 
hesitation and incertitude, and lastly what exaltation 
for his heart, which mundane life does not satisfy, and 
which pushed hope beyond the visible horizon of the 
world. 

It was the grandest event of religious peace and 
conciliation of minds that any century has seen. Old 
Europe comprehended it in the first news which ar- 
rived of the solemn opening of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions. Cardinal Gibbons, before an assembly of 
eight thousand persons, with his gentle presence, rose 
in the purple of the cardinal, amid the varied costumes 
of a hundred and seventy representatives of the prin- 
cipal religious bodies, his eyes radiant with celestial 
joy, and in the silence of the sanctuary recited the 


words of ‘*Our Father, who art in heaven,” and all 
joining recognised this as the ‘‘ universal prayer.” 

Was it possible for such an event to be repeated ? 
Could there not be held in the same spirit of tolerance 
and liberty, but more complete, a new Congress of 
Religions, which would be truly universal ? This wish 
was upon all lips when the delegates separated. Re- 
gret would live in their hearts if they were forced to 
say that on one day only men had met in a bond of 
fraternity with God, and that, dispersing, the old ‘‘de- 
nominational walls,” to quote the words of a well- 
known prelate, would again be reared to the skies. 
Some men of noble wish have sought to renew the 
work of religious unity and intellectual fraternity of 
the Parliament of Religions. Catholics, Protestants, 
representatives of various Christian faiths, of Israelite 
worship, and even of Oriental worship, are endeavor- 
ing to gain the support of all adherents of tolerant 
creeds and of all freethinkers for the idea of a universal 
Congress of Religions to be held in Paris in 1900, dur- 
ing the next universal exposition. 


* 2K 

A Universal Congress of Religions at Paris in 1900! 
Already I see the light race of humorists imagining to 
themselves all sorts of consecrated parades, variegated 
shows of costumes and tinsel, theatrical representa- 
tions of rites, a pontificial tournament of Protestants 
and priests. They deceive themselves. The neo- 
Buddhists will not experience there the mysterious 
emotions which were excited in them at the Esplanade 
des Invalides, by the ceremonies of the Temple of 
Buddha. The frequenters of the Musée Guimet will 
be disappointed. No zmfresario will show lamas or fa- 
kirs. They will not have there the invocation of the 
lotus, or offering to the ‘‘ Trois Joyaux.”’ 

Some journals have tried to launch the project of 
‘a universal and international history of Christianity 
during the last nineteen centuries.” The temple at 
Jerusalem would be reconstructed. A panorama would 
represent the various evangelical countries. Some- 
thing like a tableau of Gerome would depict the Coli- 
seum with Nero, the beasts, and the martyrs. Then 
the crusades, then Lepanto, and even a council, ora 
pontifical office in Saint Peter’s. And in this comedians 
would play the ‘‘mysteries” of the Middle Ages, and 
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the peasants of Oberammergau ‘‘ The Passion.” All 
of which would well be worthy the famous ‘Street in 
Cairo.’”’ But is it necessary to say a religious congress 
would have nothing to do with such a scheme of pano- 
rama and opera comique? 

A Congress of Religions should not even be a con- 
gress of scholars, who would expose the history of 
dead religions, the religious life of the past, the evo- 
lution of beliefs, or the actual religious idea among 
the barbarous countries. These might interest the 
savants and psychologists. They scarcely touch the 
minds of the people who reflect principally upon the 
conditions of moral and social life for present humanity. 

; * f 

The Universal Congress of Religions should bea 
congress for accurately expounding the religious idea, 
a congress largely apologetic in its nature. 

‘«We believe,’’ wrote the Rev. Dr. Barrows, ina 
letter in which he submitted to the various religious 
bodies the project of a Parliament of Religions, ‘‘that 
God exists, and that nowhere is he without testimony. 
We believe that the influence of religion tends to ad- 
vance the general welfare, and that it is the first factor 
in social organisation. ... We propose to examine the 
foundations of religious faith, to review the triumphs 
of religion in all ages, its position with all the different 
nations, and its influence on literature, the fine arts, 
commerce, government, and family life; to show the 
power of religion in promoting temperance, social pur- 
ity, and its harmony with true science ; the importance 
of a day of rest—in a word, to contribute to those 
forces which will bring about the unity of the race in 
the worship of God and the service to man.” 

During the Parliament of Religions, this programme 
was carried out, and it was in this spirit that the ora- 
tors of the various faiths treated the following grand 
subjects: ‘‘God, his existence and attributes ; uni- 
versality of the belief in God; Man, his origin, na- 
ture, soul, and destiny ; Religion, the relation between 
God and man; the needs of humanity satisfied by re- 
ligion ; the systems of religion, or comparative study 
of religions ; the chief religions of humanity; the sacred 
books of the world ;—finally, the relations of religion 
to morals, to the family, to civil society, to social prob- 
lems, to the love of humanity, to the arts and sciences.” 

These are the questions of all time, and the Con- 
gress of Paris also will take them up. 

We need not lay down in advance a rigorous plan 
for this Congress, which cannot be realised save by 
the co-operation of all. One thing only is of impor- 
tance to state; viz. in what spirit of friendliness and 
religious union our savants and thinkers will have to 
assemble. Their duty will be to extricate from the 
numerous forms which the religious idea has assumed 
among the peoples of the world, and from the dogmatic 
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symbols in which they are expressed, what is perma- 
nent and universal in this idea. 

The majority of men meet in a belief in the Divine, 
in a faith in God, which they affirm by their devotions. 
This God they regard as the Father and Judge of 
mankind. And if this notion was for a long time con- 
fused among the Orientals, it has day by day been 
more and more clarified by Christianity. Professor 
Bonet-Maury, in a remarkable article on the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago, has shown that the 
Oriental religions are making rapid evolution toward 
the Christian ideal. Monotheism is the faith of the 
world. And it seems as if all humanity would some 
day be united in a supreme religion, the religion of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Fellowship of Man. 

From this religion a moral law is deduced which 
places ex rapport God and man, and men with each 
other. Whatever may be the differences of applica- 
tion in practical cases, the existence and consciousness 
of this law are a universal fact. And always, with all 
people, a necessary relation of cause and effect, of 
principle and consequence, is established between the 
religious sentiment and the moral sentiment, between 
the faith and the rule of life. 

It is on such unanimity, which recognises God as 
father, and all men as brothers, and on that duty which 
springs from the fatherhood of God and the fraternity 
of man, that a religious congress should set its solemn 
seal; and not on diversities of doctrines, or formalities 
of sectarian creeds. Now, the religion of the father- 
hood of God and the fraternity of man is only the re- 
ligion of the Gospel. At Chicago, Brahmans and rab- 
bis proclaimed Jesus Christ ‘‘the true Saviour of hu- 
manity,” and his Word ‘‘the foundation of all the 
religions of the world.” Bishop Keane said: «All the 
means which serve the All-High to unite man culmi- 
nate in Jesus Christ. The great religious leaders of 
the world were only the forerunners of the aurora 
which should be the light of the world. Christ will 
be the centre of religion forever.” 

But how shall Christianity draw to itself in unity 
the diverse creeds of the world, if she herself is di- 
vided ? Christ has said: ‘‘ There shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” Christians have broken this unity. 
Little by little, and from various motives, deep sep- 
arations have been caused. The dividing of the Chris- 
tian family is the greatest crime against the Gospel. 
The Congress of Religions, where mainly representa- 
tives of Christianity will stand, should seek to recover 
that unity of Christ. As Canon Freemantle of Baliol 
College, Oxford, has said: ‘It is unity of spirit, ~ 
that is, sympathy on certain subjects, which will lead 
to co-operation. Faith in its true form is less the ad- 
herence of the intellect to certain dogmas thana moral ; 
and sympathetic faculty. We should apply this fac- 
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ulty, not to dogmatic symbols which we devise, but to 
those objects of religion on which we are unanimous— 
God, Christ, and Eternal Life.” 

The last two days of the Parliament at Chicago 
were consecrated to the study of grave problems— 
first, religious union of all the human family; and 
secondly, religious union of Christianity. It was a 
noble sign of the times, that such subjects, the mere 
statement of which indicates a remarkably generous 
impulse of the human mind, should be presented to an 
assembly of believers. The universal congress will 
regard it as its highest aim to revert to these subjects, 
and affirm a new spirit, truly evangelical, of charity 
and union. 

But union is not fusion. Not one sacrifice of faith 
will be asked, no tacit abandonment of convictions, 
nor vague compromise with conscience. ‘*Weask no 
one to renounce his beliefs,”’ said Mr. Charles Bonney, 
President of the general assembly, in his greeting of 
welcome to the members of the Parliament at Chicago ; 
‘there the word ‘religion’ signifies love and worship 
of God, love and service of man. We would wish to 
unite all religions against irreligion, and all meet in 
fraternity for the public good to advance charity and 
mutual respect.” 

At the next Congress, the representatives of each 
religion will be free, in the special congresses, to set 
forth their creeds and the doctrinal interpretation 
which they have given them. And at the same time 
a scientific section will be established, where, in the 
ordinary manner of learned congresses, the statements 
of each religion on points of dogma, critical exegesis, 
history of beliefs, of morals and social justice, will be 
presented in essays, discourses, and discussions. But 
in the solemn sessions which will properly constitute 
the Congress no controversy will be permitted. By 
successive representatives the different churches or 
societies of believers will declare their solutions of the 


, 


problems of man’s final destiny, and of the moral and. 


social life, which are now chiefly agitating humanity. 


The first result Pas be expected of a religious con- 
gress is the restoration of the religious idea. Why is 
the intellectual and social movement of the world being 
effected outside the Church? It is because, in the 
words of Bishop Ireland, ‘‘the ministers of Christ 
have withdrawn into the winter quarters of their own 
sanctuaries and sacristies.” It would seem as if reli- 
gion had no longer anything to say to the world, and 
as if it were fleeing, in a sort of confession of weak- 
ness, from the disagreeable test of opposition. But if 
religion will come out of this somnolence of its cata- 
combs, if it will appear before the people, and offer to 
them the doctrine without the unpopular paraphernalia 
of an authority which would seek merely to impose, 
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it would be astonishing if souls remained hostile to its 
instruction while there are so many needs, so many 
anxieties calling for divine comfort. 

No other moment will human thought find more 
favorable for the restoration of the religious idea. All 
minds now are occupied with social problems. As 
these problems touch all the conditions of life, they 
appeal to the simple and the profound. New times are 
announced by philosophies, by statesmen, and poets 
of evolution. The old society crumbles, we say. A 
new society is forming in the aspirations of men, and 
the hour approaches when it will mount upon the ruins 
of the past. But what will that society be if life is 
regulated only by confused dreams of social revolution 
or anarchy? Criticism may contest the religious sen- 
timent, and revolt against its oppressive dictations. 
It remains none the less true that religion has formed 
the soul of humanity in the past, that that humanity 
has thought and lived religiously, that thus a general 
fashion of education has become prevalent, and that 
a hereditary stock of ideas has thus been formed, of 
which it is imperative to take account in all dreams of 
social reorganisation. 

From this it appears that the social question is 
pre-eminently a moral question, and that necessarily 
involves the religious question. The present condi- 
tions, then, are peculiarly favorable to what may be 
called the moral and social test of religion. 

* . *K 

Christianity, and especially the Catholic Church, 
is in the act of making this test. ‘‘ Religion,” said 
Carlyle, ‘‘is a living thing and therefore moving.” 
Religion must adapt itself to the needs that each day 
awakens. Though doctrines are immutable in their 
essence, there is nevertheless a development, and, in 
a certain sense, even an evolution of doctrines, in vir- 
tue of the interpretation which applies them to chang- 
ing circumstances. At the present hour, then, Chris- 
tianity has set for its work and apologetics a social 
aim; it is proclaiming among modern peoples the 
democratic spirit of the Gospel ; it is reviving the ob- 
ligations of charity, justice, and piety. By the exam- 
ple of its great Pope, the Catholic Church is a veritable 
leader in social movements. Its theologians and orators 
are seeking practical means of bringing about a more 
just social order. 

Social reformers lay down for the solution of the 
social problem, scientific rules, which, being estab- 
lished upon the analogies of natural history, only reach 
the animal nature of man. Socialists lose themselves 
in a Utopia of universal happiness by the absorption 
of the individual in the State. Anarchists aim at in- 
dividual development, whose unrestrained liberty de- 
stroys all society. Both propositions are chimerical. 

Christianity recognises the partly just aspirations 
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which are blended in these chimeras. But, to cure 
the imagination of man of preposterous illusion, it 
widens the range of our earthly vision and turns our 
minds to the mysteries of eternal hope. 

When, then, the Christians of the Congress of Re- 
ligions shall say what they accept of the social move- 
ment, what curb shall be put upon its excesses, no 
mind can deny the importance of such a declaration. 
And it is believed that the teachings of Christ, loy- 
ally presented in all their democratic sincerity, will 
touch the hearts of all who seek a religion of ‘“human 
solidarity.” But especially the humble will feel the 
divine pity of Christ, alive in all his true believers, 
when a great assembly of Christians shall repeat on 
high the misereor super turbam. 


* * 

«« At Benares, in the first year of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” said the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

That name of Benares, of the holy city of the Brah- 
mans, of the city of gold, resting upon the trident of 
Siva, might come to the thought of a clergyman, 
moved by the farewell speeches of the last session of 
the Parliament of Religions. But it was sentiment. 

After the United States, it is France, that other 
land of tolerance and liberty, where we look to see 
produced the most magnificent tribute which has ever 
been rendered to the liberty of conscience. It is in 
the centre of a learned civilisation, in the face of acad- 
emies which will subject them to the most rigorous 
criticisms, that the religious bodies should form their 
holy line, and proclaim, against all positivistic or ma- 
terialistic negations, the indestructible law of the mys- 
tical phenomena. And, finally, it is in this most an- 
cient and glorious branch of Christianity that the 
grandest religious conclave of all the centuries should 
assemble. After the Parliament of Religions at Chi- 
cago, the Universal Congress of Religions at Paris! 

The date chosen will be that of the Universal Ex- 
position, where will be glorified the marvels that the 
energy, art, and genius of man have produced. Here 
the religious idea will be presented and expounded by 
an assembly of believers. Is it not plain that religion 
accepts as beautiful and valuable all the victories of 
science, only defending against scientific positivism or 
materialism the higher ideas of the soul, of a moral 
ideal of God ? 


> 


I know the inevitable objection from the timid and 
sectarian. ‘‘A Congress of Religions for all the world,” 
the timid will say, ‘‘is good for America, a new country 
without history, but not for Europe.” It is true that 
old Europe has had in the past religious troubles, the 
remembrance of which is guarded by prejudice and 
sectarian bonds. Spiritual power, by long tradition, 
has acquired the habit of domination and of exclusion. 
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Will all be forgotten in an outburst of, reconciliation ? 
What was possible in the country of Channing—will it 
be so in the land of Calvin? and will Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews not find themselves embarrassed by 
a meeting which follows so closely on the dissensions 
of yesterday ? 

We reply, It would be doubting the efficacy of the 
Gospel of peace and love to believe that approach be- 
tween Christians is impossible. Irreligion is at our 
doors. We have more important things to accomplish 
than to quarrel. And, when irreligion seeks to destroy 
the Christian heritage, we must save the least fragment, 
wherever it be, must gather as a necessary reserve the 
least crumb falling from the table where are seated the 
disciples of the Christ. 

The sectarians, and I mean thereby the sectarians 
of faith, have an ‘objection even more grave. They 
contest the principle even of a Congress of Religions. 
Recognition to all forms of religion, according to dog- 
matic tradition, would be a slight to ‘‘the only truth 
in the one Church,” and might imply the heretical 
idea ‘‘that all religions are good and of equal value.” 

A Congress of Religions is a reunion of men of 
various beliefs, where each has the right to present 
his faith, where all admit the value of incomplete truth, 
and where they credit even error with good faith and 
sincerity. 

A Congress of Religions is a congress of religious 
men. Neither the deficiencies of one belief nor the 
superiority of another are denied. Nothing is affirmed 
by the fact of a congress as to the absolute value of 
the credos. Our purpose is less to compare their abso- 
lute or objective value, than to recognise their relative 
and subjective value. The religions will be considered 
from a human standpoint. They will be considered 
less as abstract doctrines than as an element of moral 
personality, and the issue will be not so much creeds 
and truths as the sincerity of the believers. 

* S * 

The Catholic Church should make to this grand 
idea of a universal congress the most generous conces- 
sions. 

In the Parliament at Chicago, in a Protestant coun- 
try, the first place and réle was given to the Catholics. 
‘‘In all the assemblies,” said Bishop Keane, ‘‘the 
originators of the Congress expressed, by a unanimous 
voice, not only the desire to receive the counsels of 
the Church, but to be guided by them. They asked 
our opinion on the choice of subjects to treat, and in- 
troduced into their programmes modifications which 
we suggested to them. In order to study religion 
under all its aspects and in all its relations to human 
life, it was decided that the Congress should con- 


vene seventeen days, each day devoted to a subject of : 


general interest. The commission decreed that at 
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least one Catholic delegate should be heard each day. 
It was arranged in the beginning that a series of con- 
ferences should be held simultaneously with the regu- 
lar congresses, where each religion should have a day 
to expound its doctrines, and the Catholic Church 
held in these the first place. Lastly, Cardinal Gibbons 
was asked to open the Congress by a prayer anda 
discourse. 

This full and respectful deference permitted him 
to appear in this memorable assembly without any 
sacrifice of his dignity or divine rights. And the great 
prelate rendered as follows his judgment upon the 
work at Chicago: ‘‘Thus for seventeen days the 
Church held its place in the midst of this singular as- 
sembly, as did St. Paul of old in the midst of those 
who questioned him in the Areopagus. They listened 
with respect, often with enthusiasm and applause, 
which formed a consoling contrast to the distrust and 
sectarian rancor of the past centuries. What will be 
the result ? Who can say, except the God of goodness, 
who gives all blessing! Amiable critics, who find noth- 
ing good save in the stereotyped dogmas of the old ré- 
gime, will undoubtedly expect only evil from the new 
step. They believe that the Church lowers itself in hav- 
ing appeared in the midst, not only of the faithful, but 
of the unbelievers. As to the beloved Master, who has 
said that his Church should produce in the great day 
‘‘new treasures as well as old,” and who made her, 
according to St. Paul, the debtor of all those who 
were wandering afar from her in search of the truth; 
he will not fail to judge all aright. It is for him alone 
that the work has been undertaken and performed.” 

To the Protestant Church belongs the honor of 
having taken the initiative in the Congress at Chicago; 
but it can be said that its success depended very 
largely upon the adhesion of the Catholics. Among 
the Catholics it needed the powerful authority of Car- 
dinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland to win over the 
timid ones. 

‘«The Congress at Chicago is the most beautiful 
and happy event in the whole history of our young 
Church in America,” said Cardinal Gibbons. The 
Church of France can do what the Church of America 
has done, and be sure of the same advantages; and, 
since it is an act of generosity, or, if you will, of cour- 
tesy, she should bestow on the enterprise the good 
graces of her full co-operation. 

* * 

The idea of a Universal Congress is already more 
than a hypothetical project. It has been submitted 
to the criticisms of the great prelates of the Cath- 
olic world. Cardinals, bishops, theologians, editors 
of journals, savants, and writers have given their 
opinions. Suffice it to say that a universal congress 


_of unity has the approbation and effective support of 
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two French cardinals. M. Bonet-Maury, professor 
of a Protestant theological faculty, and delegate from 
Protestant Europe to the Parliament at Chicago, has 
secured the co-operation of the reformed churches of 
France. The Grand Rabbi Zadoc Kahn has communi- 
cated by official letter his support and that of the Is- 
raelite consistory. 

When the union of the three great cults of France 
was thus effected, a testimonial was sent to the Pope 
in the name of a number of Catholics, with this title: 
‘¢Memoir on the Project of a Universal Congress of 
Religions at Paris in rg00.”” Cardinal Gibbons, going 
to Rome, consented to present this memoir. 

When the Parliament of Religions was opened at 
Chicago, by the prayer that Cardinal Gibbons offered, 
much astonishment was felt in France and Rome, and 
even indignation ; all expected an official act of disap- 
proval and condemnation. The condemnation did not 
come. The Pope gave his sanction. Ever afterwards 
whenever visitors recalled to Leo XIII. the remem- 
brance of the Parliament of Religions, his deep, clear 
eyes beamed with joy. He had seen a little of his 
dream realised—the Pope of the people, the reconcilia- 
tion of society through evangelical justice; the union 
of the churches in the universal peace among men. 

A few days ago we asked Cardinal Gibbons, on his 
return from Rome, what his impressions were in the 
matter. They were as follows: The Pope will not 
convoke officially a Congress of Religions. He wishes 
to leave free the initiative to Catholics, and in this 
manner leave this grand idea to their patronage. 
Above all, he does not wish to engage in the organisa- 
tion of a congress which should bring together all re- 
ligious faiths, the prestige of his person and author- 
ity as head of the Church. But to us the Cardinal 
declared : : 

‘Write, act, do not be timid in France. Interest 
in your project those who think, those who believe. 
Create a strong movement of public opinion. The 
Pope will be with you. Of that I am sure.” ; 


PERSIAN DUALISM. 

RELIGION in its origin is based upon the fear of 
evil, and by evil the primitive man understands that 
which hurts him, or that which is unpleasant. Says 
Tylor (Primitive Culture, Vol. I1., p. 318): 

‘‘This narrow and rudimentary distinction between good and 
evil was not unfairly stated by the savage who explained that if 
anybody took away his wife, that would be bad, but if he him- 
self took someone's else, that would be good.” 

Whenever man, in the course of his moral evolu- 
tion, begins to discover that that which gives him 
pleasure, or appears to him good, is not as yet she 
good, that ‘Ae good, viz., the morally good, is much 
higher and greater than the pleasurable, that it is a 
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power in the world which to struggle for is his main 
duty in life, he becomes civilised. And among the 
nations of antiquity, the Persians seem to have taken 
this step with conscious deliberation, for they most 
earnestly insisted upon the contrast that obtains be- 
tween good and evil, so much so that their religion is 
even to-day regarded as the most consistent form of 
dualism. 

The founder of Persian dualism was ZarathuStra, 
or, as the Greeks called him, ‘‘ Zoroaster.”’ 

Zarathustra, it is rightly assumed, was not so much 
the founder of a new era, as the concluding link in a 
long chain of aspiring prophets before him. The field 
was ripe for the harvest when he appeared, and others 
must have prepared the way for his movement. 

Zarathustra is in all later writings represented as 
a demi-God, a fact which suggested to Prof. Darme- 
steter the idea that he was a mythical figure. Never- 
theless, and although we know little of Zarathustra’s 
life, we have the documentary evidence in the ‘‘Ga- 
thas” that he was a real historical personality. 

The Gathas are hymns written by Zarathustra ; 
in which he appears as a struggling and suffering man, 
sometimes elated by the grandeur of his aspirations, 
firmly convinced of his prophetic mission, and then 
again dejected and full of doubt as to the final success 
of the movement to which he devoted all his energies. 
Says Prof. L. H. Mill, the translator of the Gathas. 


‘Their doctrines and exhortations concern an actual religious 
movement taking place contemporaneously with their composi- 
tion; and that movement was exceptionally pure and most earnest. 

‘‘That any forgery is present in the Gathas, any desire to 
palm off doctrines upon the sacred community in the name of the 
great prophet, as in the Vendidad and later Yasna, is quite out of 


the question. The Gathas are genuine in their mass.” 


There were two religious parties in the days of 
Zarathustra: the worshippers of the daévas or na- 
ture-gods, and the worshippers of Ahura, the Lord. 
Zarathustra appears in the Gathas as a priest of the 
highest rank who became the leader of the Ahura 
party. Zarathustra not only degraded the old na- 
ture gods, the daévas, into demons, but also regarded 
them as representatives of a fiendish power which he 
called Dru, 1. e. falsehood, and Angré Mainyush, or 
Ahriman, which means ‘‘ the evil spirit.” 

Zarathustra taught that Ahriman was not created 
by Ahura but possessed of an independent existence. 
The evil spirit, to be sure, was not equal in dignity to 
the Lord, nor even in power ; nevertheless, both were 
creative and both were original in being themselves 
uncreated. They were the representatives of contra- 
dictory principles. And this doctrine constitutes the 
dualism of the Persian religion which is most unmis- 
takably expressed in the words of the thirtieth Yasna.! 


1 See Sacred Books of the East, XXXI1,, p. 29. 
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‘‘ Well known are the two primeval spirits correlated but inde- 
pendent ; one is the better and the other is the worse as to thought, 
as to word, as to deed, and between these two let the wise choose 
aright.” 


Says James Darmesteter, the translator of the Zend- 
Avesta. 


‘There were two general ideas at the bottom of the Indo- 
Iranian religion; first, that there is a lawin nature, and secondly, 
that there is a war in nature (Sacred Books.of the Last, 1V., p.\vii). 


The law in nature proves the wisdom of Ahura, 
who is therefore called Mazda the Wise. The war in 
nature is due to the intrusion of Ahriman into the 
creation of Ahura. 

After death, according to the Zoroastrian doctrine, 
the soul must pass over cinvato peretush, i. e. the ‘“ac- 
countant’s bridge,”’ where its future fate is decided. 
Evil doers fall into the power of Ahriman and are 
doomed to hell; the good enter gard demdna, the life 
of bliss ; while those in whom good and evil are equal, 
remain in an intermediate state, the Haméstakdns of 
the Pahlavi books, until the great judgment-day (called 
aka). 

To characterise the noble spirit of the religion of 
Zarathustra, we quote the following formula which 
was in common use among the Persians and served as 
an introduction to every liturgic worship:! 


‘‘May Ahura be rejoiced! May Angro be destroyed by those 
who do truly what is God's all-important will. 

‘‘T praise well-considered thoughts, well-spoken words, and 
well-done deeds. I embrace all good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds; I reject all evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds. 

‘I give sacrifice and prayer unto you, O Amesha-Spenta!? 
even with the fulness of my thoughts, of my words, of my deeds, 
and of my heart: I give unto you even my own life. 

‘‘T recite the ‘Praise of Holiness,’ the Ashem Vohu.? 

‘'* Holiness is the best of all good. Well is it for it, well,is 
it for that holiness which is perfection of holiness !’ 

‘‘T confess myself a worshipper of Mazda, a follower of Zara- 
thustra, one who hates the devils (daévas) and obeys the laws of 
Abura.” 


We have little information concerning the origin 
of ZarathuSstra’s dualism, but we can nevertheless re- 
construct it, at least in rough outlines. For there are 
witnesses left, even to-day, of the historical past of 


* 1Cf. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXIII, p 22. 


2The six Amesha Spenta (the undying and well-doing ones) are what 
Christians might call archangels. Originally they had been seven, but the 
first and greatest among them, Ahura Mazda, came to overshadow the divin- 
ity of the other six, They remained powerful gods, but he was regarded as 
their father and creator. We read in Yast, XIX, 16, that they have one and 
the same thinking, one and the same speaking, one and the same doing, one 
and the same father and lord, who is Ahura Mazda. 

At first the Amesha Spenta were mere personifications of virtues, but later 
on they were entrusted with the government of the various domains of the 
universe, //aurvatat and Ameretatat (health and immortality) had charge of 
waters and trees. Khshathrm Vairim (perfect sovereignty), whose emblem 
as the fire of lighting was molten brass, was the master of metals. Asha Va- 
ita (excellent holiness), the moral world order as symbolised by sacrifice and 
burnt-offering, ruled over the fire. Senta Armaiti (divine piety) was the god- 
dess of the earth, according to old traditions, since the Indo-Iranian era; and 
Vohu Mano (good thought) superintended the creation of animated life. 


3Says Darmesteter : ‘‘The ‘Ashem Vohu’ is one of the holiest and most = 
frequently recited prayers,”’ > : ; Jue ee te 
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the old Persian religion. A sect called the Izedis, are 
the fossil representatives of the Devil-worship that 
preceded the purer notions of the Zoroastrian worship 
prevailing in the Zend-Avesta. Following the author- 
ity of a German traveller, Tylor says (Primitive Cul- 
ture, You. II., p- 329): 


‘*The Izedis or Yezidis, the so-called Devil-worshippers, still 
remain a numerous though oppressed people in Mesopotamia and 
adjacent countries. Their adoration of the sun and horror of de- 
filing fire accord with the idea of a Persian origin of their religion 
(Persian ‘‘?zed’’ = God), an origin underlying more superficial ad- 
mixture of Christian and Moslem elements. This remarkable sect 
is distinguished by a special form of dualism. While recognising 
the existence of a Supreme Being, their peculiar reverence is given 
to Satan, chief of the angelic host, who now has the means of 
doing evil to mankind, and in his restoration will have the power 
of rewarding them. ‘ Will not Satan then reward the poor Izedis, 
who alone have never spoken ill of him, and have suffered so much 
for him?’ Martyrdom for the rights of Satan! exclaims the Ger- 
man traveller, to whom an old white-bearded Devil-worshipper 
thus set forth the hopes of his religion.” 


This peculiar creed of the Izedis is in so far simi- 
lar to the religion of Devil-worshipping savages as the 
recognition of the good powers is not entirely lacking, 
but it is, as it were, a merely negative element; the 
positive importance of goodness is not yet recognised. 

It is probable that the Persians in prehistoric times 
were as much Devil-worshippers as are the Izedis. 
The daévas, the deities of the irresistible forces of na- 
ture, were pacified with sacrifices. A recognition of 
the power of moral endeavor as represented in the 
personified virtues was the product of a slow develop- 
ment. Thus in Persia the Devil-worship of the daévas 
yielded to the higher religion of God-worship ; and 
this change marks a step of progress which brought it 
about that soon afterwards the Persians became one 
of the leading nations of the world. 


THE OCTOBER MONIST. 


The late Prof. George J. Romanes, ‘‘upon whose shoulders,” 
Max Miiller says, ‘‘the mantle of Darwin fell," considers, in the 
leading article, called Zhe Darwinism of Darwin, and of the Post- 
Darwinian Schools, the question whether natural selection has 
been the so/e or but the chief cause of the progressive modification 
of living forms. Jt will be remembered that Cope and the Neo- 
Lamarckians emphasise almost exclusively the influences of the 
environment in evolution, while Wallace and Weismann lay sole 
stress upon the principle of natural selection. Romanes thinks 
that Darwin's view, which admitted a// factors, but laid chief 
stress on natural selection, will eventually prove the most accurate 
of all. 

Dr. Paul Topinard, the distinguished French anthropologist, 
in the article J/an as an Animal, being Part I. of a series on Sc?- 
ence and Faith, attempts to determine man's place in animate Na- 
ture. His conclusion is that man is not acreature apart in the 
world, but is primarily an animal like all the others, the only dif- 
ference being that he is adapted and perfected to intellectual life. 
The statement in this article that Professor Cope adopts the hy- 


pothesis that man is descended directly from the Lemurs without 
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the intervention of the Anthropoid Apes, is not correct in the light 
of Professor Cope’s actual discussions of the subject. (See his 
article on ‘‘ The Genealogy of Man” in 7he American Naturalist 
for April, 1893.) Professor Cope had simply stated the probabil- 
ity that the Anthropoid Lemurs of the family Anaptomorphide 
are the ancestors of the Anthropoid Apes andman. Dr. Topinard 
was probably led to misunderstand his views on the subject by the 
fact that the group which includes the two latter families is termed 
the Anthropomorpha. For Professor Cope's exact and final views 
on the phylogeny of man, the reader may be referred to his forth- 
coming book on 7he Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, 

Readers interested in pedagogy will find in the same number 
an important article by the renowned Italian criminologist, Prof. 
C. Lombroso, on Some Applications of Criminal Anthropology 
to Practical Education, where Professor Lombroso gives unmis- 
takable and suggestive hints as to the method of discovering the 
criminal type in children and points out the measures which should 
be taken for the care of such patients. He also wisely draws at- 
tention to the practical limitations of his doctrine. 

Students of natural logic will be especially interested in G. 
Ferrero's article on Arrested Mentation, By ‘‘arrested menta- 
tion” Ferrero understands that ingrained tendency of natural 
thought which leads us in our search for causes to stop short at 
phenomena falling under the notice of the senses, and not to go 
beyond the striking features of events for their real invisible causes. 
He gives a host of historical illustrations in support of his view, 
which is practically tantamount to a law of least effort for the 
mind. 

An able defence of science, as opposed to the recent animad- 
versions of Mr. Balfour, is made in the article NVa/wralism, by 
Prof. C, Lloyd Morgan of Bristol, England, who was said by an 
eminent naturalist to be ‘the shrewdest as well as the most logi- 
cal critic in the field of Darwinian speculation.”’ Professor Mor- 
gan claims that Mr. Balfour has totally misconceived the moral 
and religious upshot of the naturalistic tenets, asserting that any 
naturalistic interpretation of man's ethical and esthetical ideals 
which tends in any measure to rob them of their worth and dignity 
is false in the highest degree. ‘‘I for one,” he says, '‘should be 
sorry to believe that the noble deed, the unselfish action, the lofty 
ideal have no intrinsic worth and dignity, but shine only with a 
borrowed lustre, no matter what the source of that lustre.” Yet 
“if it be asserted that the naturalist's conceptions of the worth of 
human endeavor are the spurious heritage of a creed that is not 
his, the counter-assertion may be made with at least equal plausi- 
bility, that the dignity of their supposed extrinsic source is but 
the reflected and hypostatised glory of their own inherent nobility." 

The editor of Zhe Monist, in the article Ze New Ortho- 
doxy (which is an address delivered before the Pan-American 
Congress of Religion and Education), criticises the fashionable 
philosophy of the times as producing religious indifference and 
contributing to the spread of the agnostic doctrine of the vanity of 
all faith, scientific or religious, and formulates the demands of an 
orthodoxy which must be based on objective facts, sifted with 
critical judgment, and reached by objective criteria of truth. He 
sums up, ‘‘ What we need most dearly is orthodoxy, but let our 
orthodoxy be genuine.” 

In a fervid and brilliant article on Zhe Fifth Gospel, Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, a rising author of Des Moines, Iowa, pro- 
claims a new evangel—ihe Gospel according to Darwin. Instead 
of destroying the religious spirit, this Gospel, Dr. Hutchinson 
maintains, reanimates it and places it upon stronger foundations 
than ever before. The author's interpretations of the ethical out- 
come of the doctrine of evolution are aglow with genuine religious 
enthusiasm. 

More than fifty-four books on philosophy, science, psychology, 
ethics, the history of religion, etc., are reviewed in the October 
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Monist, not to mention résumés of the contents of all the most 
prominent philosophical] periodicals. (Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co, Single copies, 50 cents; per annum, $2.00.) 


NOTES. 


The present number contains an article by the Abbé Char- 
bonnel on the proposed repetition of the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions at Paris in the year 1900. We need scarcely add that 
we sympathise with the plan, and hope that the brotherly spirit 
in 1900 will be the same as it was in 1893; while with the expe- 
riences of the first Parliament, and having several years of prep- 
aration, the mise en scene can be considerably improved. 

The first Parliament was a success mainly on account of the 
tact with which the Hon. C. C. Bonney managed its affairs. He 
possesses a peculiar talent for bringing together the most hetero- 
geneous opinions on one platform and keeping them there in 
brotherly harmony. In the place of acrimonious debate, which 
reverberated through the centuries of the past, we had in those 
noted assemblages a friendly exchange of thought, and every one 
in presenting his views was confident that the truth should and 
would prevail in the end. We had glowing tributes to the gran- 
deur of the Védas by a Hindu monk. The Roman Catholic 
Church set forth all the attractions of her uninterrupted traditions 
and the glorious beauties of her institutions. The most radical 
free thought that yearned for religious utterance was freely ad- 
mitted. Buddhists of Ceylon and Japan in unpretentious modesty 
preached the nobility of compassion for all suffering beings, in- 
cluding the lowest grades of animal life. A representative of the 
Presbyterians, that church which is noted for its earnestness of 
conviction and the sternness of its dogmatology, and is imposing 
as a consistent system of rigid and clean-cut thought, stood at the 
helm and executed with remarkable ability the plan of the Con- 
gress. The Jews showed no animosity towards Christianity, but 
reminded the Christians that their Saviour had sprung from the 
Jewish race, and one of the most prominent rabbis of America 


concluded the Parliament with the Lord’s Prayer. 
x * 

Many of the daily papers construe the Pope's letter to Mgr. 
Satolli on religious conventions as hostile to religious parliaments. 
If that were so, how could he have spoken to Cardinal Gibbons 
as he did, and how would the Parisian clergy venture to propose 
a second Religious Parliament in 1900? Considering the popular 
misconception of the very idea of a religious parliament, which is 


often supposed to imply that all faiths are equally good, it is but - 


natural that the Pope is anxious lest his flock be carried away with 
a mania for fraternising with those of other forms of belief. But 
remember, first, that the Pope speaks of Roman Catholic conven- 
tions only, not of religious parliaments, and secondly, that his 
advice is to admit dissenters even there, and to reply to their ques- 
tions. Archbishop Ireland said, in an interview with a represen- 
tative of the Associated Press: ‘‘ The words of the Pope are in no 
manner a condemnation of parliaments of religions.” As to the 
religious parliament to be held at Paris in 1900, he added: ‘‘It 
will no doubt lead to a great success. Catholics may well take 
part init. Indeed, the Pope’s letter has cleared the way for it by 
marking out the conditions under which it may be held even in 
punctilious Europe.” ; 
* % 

When some nine years ago 7he Open Court was first brought 
out, its founder planned nothing else than a Parliament of Re- 
ligions in the shape of a periodical. The new periodical was in- 
tended to be an open court for the ventilation of religious prob- 
lems, especially of the central problem,—the nature of man’s soul 
and the ethical import of its proper comprehension. The founder 
of Zhe Open Court is confident that if the several solutions are 
presented side by side, the truth will unfailingly come out in the 
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end. The nature of a scientific solution of any problem is to le 

every possible conception be represented and’ investigated, to let 
them be tried in the furnace of criticism and tested by experi- 
ence. That solution which covers the whole field and leaves no 
surd, which satisfies all the demands of theoretical considerations, 
and is at the same time serviceable in its practical application, 
will ultimately be victorious. In a word, the methods that are ap- 
plied in science should be applied also to the solution of religious 
problems, and in this sense the religious tenet of 7e Open Court 
is called 7he Religion of Science, 
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THE PARISIAN BUDDHA. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

IN THE course of one year two theatres in Paris 
have drawn vast crowds by representations appealing 
to the half-awake interest of Europe in Buddha. One 
of these was ‘‘ Izeyl,’’ a drama in four acts, by Messrs. 
Armand Silvestre and Eugéne Morand ; the other ‘‘ La 
Princesse Idea,” a ballet in two tableaux. After see- 
ing both of these, I have remembered an unfulfilled 
desire of Renan, namely, to compose a philosophical 
ballet on the legend of Krishna’s appearance with his 
flute among the rustic cow-maidens. The god, as a 
handsome young herdsman, set them all dancing to 
his music, and each maiden believed she had him for 
a partner. Kenan found in this the secret of every 
divine figure, the infinite self-multiplication by which 
the god or teacher becomes to each that personally 
beloved one for which each individual spirit longs. 
But they respond to the several genii of each people 
also. The English conception of Buddha is now so 
Christianised that it is doubtful whether either of 
these French dramas would be favorably received in 
London, whereas in Paris the great Oriental teacher 
has been adapted to the emotional and passionate sen- 
timent which has not yet been permitted to take Jesus 
for a partner,—or not by name. The authors of 
‘‘Izeyl” have, however, availed themselves of the 
story of Ambapali: (told in Dr. Carus’s Gospel of 
Buddha, p. 201) and the parable of Vasavadatta (2d. 
p- 179), to give an Oriental disguise to a tender ro- 
mance between Jesus and Mary Magdalen. It is an 
indication of the extreme antiquity of the story of Am- 
bapali, probably true, that in his discourse in the 
mansion of this courtesan Buddha spoke no word that 
could be construed into a reproof of her way of life ; 
nor is there any intimation that, after presenting her 
mansion and park to the teacher and his friends, she 
forsook her previous occupation. In a region and 
time when polyandry, polygamy, and infant marriages 
were familiar and respectable, the courtesan’s occu- 
pation could hardly have been one calling for the ex- 
hortations given in another age to Vasavadatta, and 
to the two courtesans of the New Testament, whose 
sins have been laid by legend on Mary Magdalen.! 


} There is not a whisper in any text against the character of Mary Magda- 


In the drama of ‘‘Izeyl,”’ the heroine, powerfully im- 
personated by Sarah Bernhardt, seeks to fascinate the 
Master (Scyndya, a Christ-like make-up), is herself 
converted, and bestows all her wealth on the poor. 
In defending her recovered virtue from a prince, she 


, slays him in a desperate encounter, and is condemned 


to living burial. The Master (Scyndya) is really in 
love with her; he manages to enter the vault where 
she is slowly perishing ; there, torn by grief, he turns 
with rage on his ‘‘mission,” which has brought them 
desolation; he entreats Izeyl to live, they will be 
happy together, and the world may find another apos- 
tle. Izeyl restores his spiritual strength, and he talks 
with rapture of the radiant future opening before man- 
kind, and the azure realm of repose above ; but in the 
intervals of his utterance she says: ‘‘ Master, place 
thy dear hand on my heart; bend thy beloved head on 
me; ah, give me thy lips! It is in time that I am 
dying?” 

So dies Izeyl in the arms of her beloved, under the 
kiss of ahuman love. For she is not dying in that 
radiant future of the race—not in any azure vault :— 
she is a woman, dying in ¢/me, needing love and a 
heart to lean on. ‘The scene recalls the wonderful 
picture in Florence of ‘‘ The Passing of Mary Magda- 
len,’”’ where the infant Jesus appears in her cavern, 
and extends a crucifix to receive her expiring kiss. 

If you can imagine Sakya-Muni so taught by this 
tragedy that he reaches the belief that Nirvana is a 
happy marriage with the beloved man or maid, to have 
found Izeyl resuscitated and melancholy in her love- 
less solitude, and wedded her, you have the mo¢if of 
the magnificent ballet, ‘‘La Princesse Idea,” at the 
Folies-Bergére. Idea, the beautiful and only daugh- 
ter of the Maharajah, is first seen reclining on her 
sofa, surrounded by her slaves, who vainly seek to 
dispel her profound melancholy, bringing beautiful 
stuffs, jewels, and birds. The Maharajah, as a last 
effort to cure his daughter’s prolonged depression, or- 
ders grand /é/es in the palace gardens. These, of 
course, are characterised by Parisian splendor, and 
Idea, to please her father, joins in the dance; but 


len, but her legend, however started, has survived by its pathetic sentiment, 
and has been forever fixed on her by the uncritical mention of her name, in 
the heading to Luke vii., in the old English version, 
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presently she sinks in the arms of the bayaderes. At 
this moment, when the king is desperate at his failure 
to make her smile, a Buddhist hermit, coarsely clad, 
appears, kneels at his feet, and implores permission to 
attend the princess. Receiving a disdainful permis- 
sion, the hermit, on a lyre made of an antelope’s skull, 
executes a plaintive melody. At this the princess half 
rises, and listens. Then heavenly voices, as if sum- 
moned by the hermit’s incantation, are heard singing 
of Sakya Muni, in Nirvana’s sublime repose, unruffled 
by any breath, his soul sleeping in the infinite. <‘‘ Let 
the virtue of his sacred word chase from thee every 
impure doubt, that thy spirit may ascend and soar, 
and find rest in the azure!” The princess, under the 
hermit’s spell, approaches him, and the mysterious 
voices, with accents somewhat less celestial, sing: 
‘©Q marvellous prodigy! Under the shining heaven 
what is there that can thus control this fainting heart, 
changing its deep night to radiant day? It is the Mas- 
ter of the World—victorious Love!”’ 

After a struggle to free herself from the spell of 
the hermit, the princess falls in his arms. Indignant 
at this, the Maharajah orders his officers to seize the 
hermit and put him to death. But in the moment 
when the guards touch the hermit, he throws off his 
religious vestment, and stands revealed as a young 
and powerful prince, who had long loved Idea and 
took this means of reaching her. The gloom of the 
princess is dispelled ; Sakya Muni, taken to her heart, 
becomes her partner for life ; and the spectator is left 
to his own speculations as to whether the celestial 
voices are to be ascribed to a lover’s ingenuity or to 
some fresh interest these inhabitants of the ‘‘Azure”’ 
are taking in the warm and tender affairs of earth. 

This, then; is the form under which the Buddha is 
approaching Paris. He is to become what Jesus, from 
having been too long deified, too long ecclesiasticised, 
can never become in France; but he (Buddha) can be- 
come this only in combination with Jesus. 

It is indeed doubtful whether, to any but a few 
philosophical minds, any great religious teacher of an- 
other race can ever find approach, except in this same 
way: that is, by leaving at home his local and official 
investiture, and bringing his real and beautiful human 
character into alliance with the like humanity of the 
similarly invested and hidden being in the country to 
which he comes. 

When travelling in Ceylon, I found the Buddhists 
personally lovable and thoughtful, but their Buddha 
appeared to me too distant, too perfunctory, too much 
like the Christ of many Europeans, and I had a feeling 
that those whose ‘‘ Messiah’’ was a human Jesus can 
see deeper into Buddha than the majority of Bud- 
dhists can. 

Meantime there is a largely ignored Jesus in Eu- 
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rope, a great-hearted man veiled by traditions, forbid- 
den to the genuine treatment of literature and art, 
which can only approach him by clothing him with 
alien name and costume. Is Buddha coming to reveal 
Jesus and Mary Magdalen and the rest tous? And are 
we ever to have a humanised Jesus able to journey 
abroad, and put the Parsee and the Buddhist in fuller 
possession of their own great teachers ? 

The two plays which I have briefly described, how- 
ever unsatisfactory, appear to me noticeable as a ges- 
ture or sign of our time. 

They are also occasionally mounting the Passion 
Play in Paris: it may be that the art which has gained 
freedom to raise a Christ on the Cross will presently 
be free enough to manage his Descent, and give him, 
like the legendary Krishna, to human hearts to become 
to each its near friend and partner. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 
BY THE REV. T. A. GOODWIN, D.D. 
ll, THE CHARACTER OF THE POEM. 

The true place in literature for this Song of Songs 
is that of a Love Story in verse. To call it a drama is 
hardly to classify it intelligibly to popular thought, 
yet it partakes of most of the elements of a drama, and 
is more of a drama than anything else. It certainly 
belongs to the drama family. If it were allowable to 
build a word out of recognised material at hand, I 
would call it a drama-et. While it lacks the scenic 
touches which are necessary to adapt it to the stage, 
yet when read or rendered even in the less pretentious 
form of a dialogue it is necessary to change time and 
place and the dramatis persone, in order to catch its 
significance. 

In’the following rendering I have followed in the 
main the text of the revised version as bringing out 
more nearly the meaning of the original, and because 
the metrical arrangement is more suggestive of poetry. 
But in comparing even this with the original the Bible 
student feels at every step, as he feels a thousand 
times elsewhere in such a comparison, that the revi- 
sers were too much handicapped by a well-meant 
agreement at the start, to retain the phraseology of 
the authorised version wherever possible without too 
much injury to the sense of the original. Here as else- 
where they have confessedly often failed to give the 
best possible rendering, perpetuating thereby not a 
few incorrect notions if not also in some cases some 
doubtful doctrines. | 

While therefore scholars readily recognise many 
changes for the better in the rendering of this Song by 
the revisers, they also detect not a few instances where 
the meaning might have been greatly improved by a 
departure from the old phraseology. Take, for ex- 
ample, Chapter 7, verse 2, in the Song. It is not a 
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matter of delicacy merely which induces me to substi- 
tute the word wazs¢ for the word navel, and the word 
body for the word ée//y. There is nothing in the navel 
alone to suggest a round goblet full of wine, while, by 
the aid of a little poetic fancy, the waist may suggest 
it. Neither is there anything in the belly alone, as 
that word is now used by all English speaking peo- 
ples, to suggest a heap of wheat encircled with lilies, 
while a well-formed body, as that word is now used to 
include the central and principal parts of the human 
frame, may easily suggest the figure used. These 
several words in the original mean what the transla- 
tors have given as their English equivalents, but they 
mean also wast and Jody respectively. I am sure that 
the reader will appreciate the change. 


Again, the Hebrew text can never be translated 
into our language literally so as to be intelligible. For 
that matter no dead language can, and very few living 
languages, hence in all translations explanatory words 
are frequently used of necessity. In the following 
rendering I have availed myself of this necessary pre- 
rogative, supplying adverbs and prepositions and other 
words that seem necessary to bring out the meaning 
of the original by making the text correspond with the 
idiom of the English language. For example at Chap- 
ter 2, verse 6, the heroine is made to say both in the 
old and in the new versions: ‘‘ His left hand ¢s under 
my head and his right hand do¢/ embrace me.” There 
is no verb in the original from which our 7s can be ob- 
tained and the tense of the verb to be supplied can as 
well be in the future as in the present ; besides, it avoids 
a false statement not justifiable even by poetic licence, 
for as a matter of fact no left hand was under her head 
nor was any right hand embracing her. But even this 
change of tense still leaves the meaning obscure, or 
rather leaves the sentence meaningless. The shep- 
herdess is protesting against the caresses of the lecher 
ous Solomon and ‘saying of her shepherd lover: ‘‘On/y 
his left hand shall sustain my head and ov/y his right 
hand shall embrace me ;” meaning that none but her 
virtuous Shulammite shepherd shall be allowed the 
liberties of a lover; hence, in addition to changing 
the tense I have supplied the necessary adverb. 


In all cases I have omitted such distinctive marks 
as italics and quotations. The curious reader may 
easily compare the text here given with the text of the 
revised version if he wishes to see how far and wherein 
I have departed from it; while the scholarly reader 
may compare it with the original Hebrew if he wishes 
to see what liberties I have taken in order to bring out 
the meaning of the poem. I have also wholly ignored 
the artificial chaptering and versing of the text. In 
no other way can the connexion be preserved which 
is necessary to a right understanding of the book. 
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It will be observed that I have not followed the 
suggestions of those who would dignify the poem by 
making it a drama and introducing acts and scenes ac- 
cordingly. To so construe it involves too many diffi- 
One of these is so great that no two of those 
who have attempted to divide it into acts have ever 
agreed where one act ends and another begins, neither 
can they agree as to the dramatis persone. I have sim- 
ply sought to restore it to its original form as nearly as 
that can be ascertained after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, as it was read or recited by the common people, 
three thousand years ago, whether they were captives 
by the rivers of Babylon or of Assyria, or were slaves 
on the banks of their own Jordan, with only such 
equipments as might be improvised for the occasion, 
by slaves and captives. Classifying it with the unpre- 
tentious dialogue places it within the reach of the com- 
mon people, who could read or recite it without the 
expensive paraphernalia of the theatre. 

The scene opens in the gorgeous country seat of 
the wealthy and dissipated King Solomon, where were 
houses and vineyards and orchards and gardens, with 
much silver and gold and cattle and men servants and 
women servants and all the peculiar wealth of kings, 
including many women and much wine. 
in the reign of that famous monarch. 
that time had only sixty women who posed as wives, 
and only eighty who were classed as concubines, what- 
ever the difference between them may have been. La- 
ter these were increased to seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines. It was in the process of 
multiplying these wives that the incidents of the story 
belong. 

The heroine of the story is a beautiful sun-burnt 
maiden, who had been brought from her country-home 
in Northern Palestine to this accumulation of splendors. 
To assume, as some do, that she had been captured 
by a band of brigands and taken by force to the king’s 
harem, is to do violence to every known law of human 
nature. Unwilling captives would soon transform a 
harem into a hell from which the would-be lord would 
flee for dear life. Not one of the possible pleasures 
of such an accumulation of the means of sensual en- 
joyments could be found there. Solomon was too 
wise even in his most abandoned moods to do stich 
violence to every law of lust. The harem was not a 
prison for unwilling captives, to be obtained or re- 
tained by force, but a place with such attractions as 
to make it a desirable home as compared with the or- 
dinary home-life of the women of Palestine at that 
time. We must not form our estimate of the lot of a 
second or a second-hundredth wife of that period by 
our views of polygamy to-day. Frequent and devas- 
tating wars made the disparity in numbers between 
males and females very great, and the honor of moth- 


culties. 


It was early 
His harem at 
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erhood removed from a multiplicity of wives most of 
what now makes polygamy abhorrent. 

The harem was replenished through the agency of 
procurers, whose business it was to travel through the 
country and induce handsome women to become in- 
mates. Human nature is not so changed in’ these 
three thousand years that we need suppose that the 
methods of these procurers were essentially different 
from the methods of men and women of their class to- 
day. Possibly in no case was their purpose fully dis- 
closed at the first. The hard lot of women, especially 
in the rural districts, made it easy then, as it is too 
easy now, for a plausible man or woman to persuade 
young women to exchange their country surroundings 
and hard work for the easier lot of an inmate of a 
king’s palace. Once there, under whatever induce- 
ment, they were put into the hands of governesses, 
whose duty it was to gain their consent to yield to the 
lust of the king, either as a wife or concubine. Light 
domestic duties and luxurious living were combined 
until the consent was obtained ; the king himself tak- 
ing no prominent part in these preparatory proceed- 
ings, probably knowing nothing of the novitiate until 
her consent had been obtained to become his wife. 

Our heroine was a rustic girl whose hard life was 
not most agreeable. In her earlier girlhood she had 
been detailed to the duty of guarding the family flock. 
This had brought her into the company of neighboring 
shepherds, among whom was a handsome young man, 
between whom and her there had grown a strong mu- 
tual attachment. She had two half-brothers who were 
displeased with this love-affair. Nothing else proving 
effectual, in order to break it off, they transferred their 
sister from the flocks to the vineyard, subjecting her 
to exposure to the hot sun and to the harder work of 
dressing the vines. While in rebellion against this 
oppression, she was visited by one or more of the pro- 
It was not difficult, un- 
der the circumstances, to persuade her that in the 
palace of the king she would find better treatment and 
more satisfactory remuneration than she was receiving 
as a vinedresser. How long she had been in her new 
home when the story begins, need not matter ; it had 
been long enough for those who had her in charge to 
venture to unfold to her the ultimate purpose for 
which she had been brought into the king’s family. 

The next most important person, the hero of the 
story, is the Shulammite shepherd, the devoted lover 
of the brave young woman, who so persistently re- 
fused to abandon him, and to exchange his love for 
what was proposed to her as a wife of the lecherous 
king. 

The next most important characters is a trio of 
middle-aged women, from among the wives of the 
king, the governesses to whose charge she had been 


curers for Solomon’s harem. 
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committed, who are called in the poem ‘‘ Daughters of 
Jerusalem,” or ‘‘ Daughters of Ziom.’”’ This young 
shepherdess was from the tribe of Issachar. Her home 
was faraway. The country of her birth was fertile, 
and abounded in vineyards and flocks, but her people 
were humble, though thrifty; hence the splendor of 
the city-life, and especially of the king’s palace, could 
but have a charm for them, which made them regard 
the woman who wore a part of these splendors as 
entitled to such distinction as is implied in those 
titles. 

We may readily suppose that in ordinary cases the 
task of these women was not a difficult one. There 
was so little in the humdrum of domestic life in the 
country to satisfy the laudable aspirations of a spirited 
woman and so many attractions in the surroundings of 
the court that it must have been an easy task usually, 
under the loose notions of that period concerning the 
sacredness of marriage, to gain the consent of the new- 
comer to the conditions of her remaining ; hence the 
stubborn and persistent resistance of this Shulammite 
shepherdess was a surprise to them. 

This is all beautifully set forth in the poem as well 
as is the honorable womanly course of the trio towards 
her when they comprehend her situation. 

The progress of inauguration into this new life v was 
a simple one. The new victim, who had been allured 
to the palace under the impression that she was to 
have some honorable and remunerative employment 
about the extensive establishment, was clothed in bet- 
ter raiment, and fed on better food, and regaled on 
more and better wine than she had been accustomed 
to, until her governesses had gained her consent to 
forever abandon her country home and the associa- 
tions and lover of her childhood, for the pomp and 
splendors of aqueen. The luxuriant appointments of 
the palace; its baths, its tables, and its wardrobes 
usually did the work ; hence it is untenable to assume, 
as some do, that Solomon himself at any time ad- 
dresses the maiden in words of adulation or entreaty, 
or addresses her at all. 

Solomon himself plays but a passive and merely a 
coincidental part inthe poem. He is made to be per- 
sonally unconscious of what is going on in his own be- 
half in the palace. He appears in the distance in a 
royal pageant, but not in any sense for the purpose of 
settling the question under discussion by the women 
and the maiden, though the women readily seize upon 
the event to supplement their own arguments. He 
was carried in his splendid car of state, accompanied 
by one of his queens, and was greeted with loud plaud- 
its. What effect this had upon the shepherdess pe 
pears in the poem. : 

The half-brothers of the shepherdess play a sorry _ 
part in the affair, both at the beginning and at the end- c 
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ing, and the neighbors appear to congratulate the 
lovers on the successful issué of the struggle when 
they return to the scenes of their earlier courtship. 


FABLES FROM THE NEW AESOP. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


Sports of the Gods. 

A HUSBANDMAN, having pressed the juices out of a 
quintal of cherries, for the purpose of making cherry 
brandy, a liquor of great medicinal virtue and much 
esteemed in those parts, threw the refuse, the skins 
and pulp from which the juices had been extracted, 
and the pits, upon a heap of compost, which in the 
autumn, having been spread over the land to enrich 
it, the cherry seeds, almost. countless in number, were 
scattered over the whole extent of a vast field. 

The following spring the owner of the field came 
and ploughed, and turned the rich earth, and har- 
rowed it, and prepared it for a crop of grain. 

Now it happened that this season, owing perhaps 
to a too plentiful rainfall, was “got propitious to the 
growth of the corn, much of which rotted in the 
ground and caused the balance which chanced to grow 
to spring up lank and fibrous, and going more to stalk 
than ear. 

The farmer, much chagrined, was about to mow 
down the sparse grain to feed green to the cattle, but 
when he came, he and his laborers with their sickles, 
to the field, he perceived here and there, scattered in 
all directions, stout strong sprouts of green leafing 
out at their tops and giving signs of the most lusty 
life. 

The husbandman, who was of a strictly pious turn, 
held this to be a sign of the favor with which he was 
regarded by Zeus, and therefore directed his laborers 
to leave the field. The young cherry sprouts from 
that time on had it all to themselves. 

The following year the husbandman came again to 
his field to see how the gifts of Zeus prospered, when, 
because of the growth the year had given, he recog- 
nised in the mysterious sprouts only the common 
cherry. Then he became very angry, not, (as he 
ought,) at his own want of judgment and knowledge, 
but at Zeus, who, he swore, had only mocked him. 

So angry was he that he would have cut down the 
saplings, but found that they had grown too well for 
that to be done easily. He therefore went away in 
his rage, vowing to pay no more oblations at the shrine 
of any god. 

The years went on, and the sprouts, which had be- 
come saplings grew to trees. It might have been that 
twenty or so had passed when the husbandman, now 
an old man, came again to the field, which had be- 
come almost a forest. From tree to tree he went, 
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tasting the fruit, but so nauseous and bitter was the 
taste of each that, making a wry face, he exclaimed: 
‘‘Q, unlucky man that I am! what have I done to be 
so persecuted by Fate? The gods, not content with 
their first malice, must needs wait twenty years for 
another.” 

While he thus mused aloud and bewailed his mis- 
fortunes, in the midst of the foliage he heard the sound 
of mocking laughter, and, whilst his anger kindled, a 
voice, (which was the voice of the great Pan, although 
he knew it not,) saying: ‘‘Whom the gods will help 
they first chasten and then puzzle. 
the fruit.” 


Keep on tasting 


Now the husbandman, although he had given up 
offerings to the gods, was yet superstitious, and obeyed 
the voice,—because it was a mystery,—and went on 
tasting the fruit, and yet for a long time finding all 
bitter, till at last, coming to a tree remote from its 
mates, he perceived instantly how fine was its fruit, 
how black and big and glistening. This also tasting, 
he found so exceeding luscious that he at once cried 


_ out for joy and as though he had found a rich jewel. 


When he was about to return to his house with 
some of the fruit, the voice was again heard. 

««So,” it said (seemingly coming forth from the 
very bole of the tree itself), ‘‘so you think you have 
solved the riddle.’’ 

‘«Surely,’’ replied the husbandman valorously, for 
nothing maketh one bolder than a successful achieve- 
ment, ‘‘surely, what more could be asked in way of 
answer? I sought, and I have found.” 

‘Stop,’ said the voice sternly, ‘‘stop and listen, 
for I have something to tell thee perchance for thy 
profit. Answer me this: Which is the more impor- 
tant, earthly things or heavenly?” 

‘Heavenly things, surely,” answered the man. 

‘‘And yet,” continued the voice, ‘‘ you are content 
to have solved the riddle though the solution gives 
you only a fine cherry. Is a cherry then in your eyes 
bettef than wisdom? And tell me, O vacillating and 
inconstant one that you are, why, many years ago, 
you deemed the cherry sprouts gifts of the gods? And 
why again the next year did you rail at the heavenly 
powers because you found the sprouts only young 
cherry trees? And why did you then forego all further 
worship and swear that Zeus had mocked you? And 
why, only now, did you curse your unlucky fortune 
and revile heaven and the gods, and say that, not con- 
tent with their first malice, they waited twenty years 
for another? Tell me, why are you so frightened at 
one mystery, so enamored of another ; so superstitious 
at one time without reason, so bold in self-conceit at 
another without cause? Tell me, O mortal, if you can, 
why are you mortal?” 


But the man remained dumb. And the voice con- 
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tinued: ‘‘Know, O mortal, that thou art most highly 
favored to have gotten from the gods a rare fruit, but 
yet more highly that for thee now I will solve the rid- 
dle. As this tree, which was but one of many, pro- 
duces a fruit which for size and flavor surpasses all 
others of its kind, so is it with man; for the race is 
bitter and little, and if perchance by dint of much 
care the wild man is bettered if he be left by himself 
for a season he returns forthwith to his savage nature. 
But the gods have willed that as now and then among 
trees a more excellent appears, so among mankind 
come great men as samples of the future race. Of 
this sort was Kungfutzu of Cathay, the Buddha of 
India, the Christos of whom thou hast heard much of 
late, and even thine own Socrates. Go home now 
and remember what things have been here revealed. 
Rail no longer at Fate, for the accidents of fortune 
are the deep designs of destiny, and high caprices of 
birth the sports of the gods.”’ 


AZAZEL AND SATAN. 


The primitive stages of the Hebrew civilisation are 
not sufficiently known to describe the changes and 
phases which the Israelitic idea of the Godhead had to 
undergo before it reached the purity of the Yahveh 
conception. Yet the Israelites also must have hada 
demon not unlike the Egyptian Typhon. The custom 
of sacrificing a goat to Azazel, the demon of the des- 
ert, suggests that the Israelites had just emerged out 
of a dualism in which both principles were regarded 
as equal. 

We read in Leviticus, xvi.: 

‘tAnd Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; one for the 
Lord, and the other for Azazel. And Aaron shall bring the goat 
upon which the“Lord’s lot fell, and offer him for a sin-offering. 
But the goat on which the lot fell for Azazel, shall be presented 
alive before the Lord, to make atonement with him and to let him 
go to Azazel in the desert.” 

The name 4zaze/ is derived from az7z, which means 
strength ; the god of war at Edessa is called Aszsos 
(“AéiGos), the strong one. a/-aziz was the strong 
god, and Rosh-aziz, the head of the strong one, is the 
name of a promontory on the Pheenician coast. Azazel, 
accordingly, means the Strength of God. 

The mention of Azazel must be regarded as a last 
remnant of a prior dualism. Azazel, the god of the 
desert, ceased to be the strong god; he has become a 
mere shadow of his former power, for the scapegoat 
is no longer asacrifice. Yahveh’s goat alone is offered 
for a sin-offering. The scapegoat is only sent as a mes- 
senger to carry out into the desert the curse that rests 
on sin and to give information to Azazel that the sins 
of the people have been atoned for. 

These sacrificial ceremonies, which, on account of 
their being parts of religious performances, could only 
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reluctantly be discarded, are vestiges of an older dual- 


ism still left in Hebrew literature. ' 


K 
ok * 


It is evident from various passages that the Israel- 
ites believed in evil spirits dwelling in darkness and 
(See Lev., xvii., 7; Deut. xxx.Qui7eueems 
Kxxii., 17; Isaiah, xiii.,-215°70. xxxiv., 14; Jeng ieee 
Psalms, cvi., 37.) Their names are Se’7r7m (chimeras 
or goat-spirits), Zz/ith (the nightly one), Shedim (de- 
mons). But it is difficult to say whether they are to 
be regarded as the residuum of a lower religious stage 
preceding the period of the monotheistic Yahveh cult, 
or as witnesses to the existence of superstitions which 
certainly haunted the imagination of the uncultured 
not less in those days than they do now in this age of 
advanced civilisation. 

Satan, the fiend (in the sense of Devil), is rarely 
mentioned in the Old Testament. The word Satan, 
which means ‘‘enemy” or ‘‘ fiend,” is freely used, but, 
as a proper name, signifying the Devil, appears only 
five times. And it is noteworthy that the same act is, 
in two parallel passages, attributed, in the older one to | 
Yahveh, and in the younger one, to Satan. 

We read in 2 Samuel, xxiv., 1: 


waste places. 


‘‘ The anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he 
moved David against them to say, Go, number Israel and Judah.” 

The same fact is mentioned in 1 Chron., xxi., 1: 

‘Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David to number 
Israel; ’ 

In all the older books of Hebrew literature, espe- 
cially in the Pentateuch, Satan is not mentioned at all. 
All acts of punishment, revenge, and temptation are 
performed by Yahveh himself, or by his angel at his 
direct command. So the temptation of Abraham, the 
slaughter of the first-born in Egypt, the brimstone and 
fire rain upon Sodom and Gomorrah, the evil spirit 
which came upon Saul, the pestilence to punish Da- 
vid—all these things are expressly said to have come 
from God. Even the perverse spirit which made the 
Egyptians err (Isaiah, xix., 14), the lying spirit which 
was in the mouths of the prophets of Ahab (1 Kings, 
Xxil., 21; see also 2 Chron., xvili., 20-22), ignorance 
(Isaiah, xxix., 10),.jealousy and adultery (Numbers v., 
14), are directly attributed to acts of God. 

The prophet Zechariah speaks of Satan as an an- 
gel whose office is to accuse and to demand the punish- 
ment ofthe wicked. Inthe Book of Job, where the most 
poetical and grandest picture of the Evil One is found, 
Satan appears as a malicious servant of God, who en- 
joys performing the functions of a tempter, torturer, 
and avenger. He accuses unjustly, like a State’s at- 
torney who prosecutes from a mere habit of prosecu- 
tion, and delights in convicting even the innocent, 
while God’s justice and goodness are not called in 
question. ‘kos, 
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It is noteworthy that Satan, in the canonical books 
of the Old Testament, is an adversary of man, but not 
of God; he is a subject of God and his faithful ser- 
vant. 


The Jewish idea of Satan received some additional 


features from the attributes of the gods of surround- 
ing nations. Nothing is more common in history than 
the change of the deities of hostile nations into de- 
mons of evil. In this way Beelzebub, the Phcenician 
god, became another name for Satan; and Hinnom 
(i. e. Gehenna), the place where Moloch had been wor- 
shipped, in the valley of Tophet, became the Hebrew 
word for hell. 

Moloch (always used with the definite article in 
the form Hammoloch) means ‘‘the king.”’ The idol of 
Moloch was made of brass, and its stomach was a fur- 
nace. According to the denunciations of the proph- 
ets (Isaiah lvii., 5; Ezekiel xvi., 20; Jeremiah xix., 
5), children were placed in the monster’s arms to be 
consumed by the heat of the idol. The cries of the 
victims were drowned by drums, from which (‘‘ toph,” 
meaning Grum) the place was called ‘‘ Tophet.”’ Even 
the king, Manasseh, long after David, made his son 
pass through the fire of Moloch (2 Kings, xx1., 6). 

There is no reason to doubt the Biblical reports 
concerning Moloch, for Diodorus (20, 14) describes 
the cult of the national god at Carthage, whom he 
identifies with the Greek ‘‘ Kronos,” in the same way, 
so that in consideration of the fact that Carthage is a 
Pheenician colony, we have good reasons to believe 
this Kronos to be the same deity as the Ammonite 
Moloch, who was satiated by the same horrible sacri- 
fices. 

Josiah, waging a war against alien superstitions, 
defiled Tophet, which is the valley of the children 
of Hinnom (2 Kings, xxxiii., 10), that no man might 
make his son or daughter pass through the fire of 
Moloch. 

Thus the very name of this foreign deity naturally 
and justly became among the Israelites the symbol of 
abomination and fiendish superstition. 

Zarathustra still regards the contending powers of 
good and evil, in a certain sense, as equal; they are to 
him like two hostile empires of opposed tendencies. 
Accordingly, in comparison to Zarathustra’s idea of 
Ahriman, the Jewish conception of Satan is more 
mythological, but less dualistic ; less philosophical, 
but more monistic. 

After the Babylonian captivity, Jewish thought 
naturally became tainted with and was strongly influ- 
enced by the civilisation of both their conquerors and 
liberators; and it has been maintained that the Bib- 
lical Satan is a Persian importation. But this is not 
correct, for we must bear in mind that the conception 
of a demon of evil among the Jews would, in all proba- 
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bility, have developed in a similar way to what it did, 
even without Persian influence. There are sufficient 
indications of a latent belief in evil beings among the 
Israelites, and of tendencies to personify the dark as- 
pects of life ; and considering the pristine worship of 
Azazel, we cannot say that the idea of a supreme 
originator of wickedness was absent in their religious 
notions. 

There is a great family-likeness between Satan and 
Ahriman, more so than with the Babylonian Tiamat 
and the Egyptian Typhon. Both are called the serpent, 
and both appear as tempters, and there is not less re- 
semblance between Yahveh and Ahura. Nevertheless, 
closely considered, Satan and Ahriman are different. 
To characterise briefly the difference, we might say 
that the Hebrew Satan of the Old Testament (as he 
appears in Zechariah and Job) is a personification of 
the guilty conscience. He is the accuser, threatening 
God’s punishment for sin, and thus bringing upon man- 
kind, according to God’s decree, physical evil as a 
result of moral evil. In the Zendavesta, Ahriman (427 
Dahaka, the fiendish snake) appears as the principle of 
all evil, physical as well as moral. 


PROF. C. H. CORNILL ON THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 


Two years ago Prof. V. Valentin, the president of the /veie 
Deutsche Hochstift, which is an institute at Frankfort on the Main, 
quite similar to the Lowell Institute at Boston, requested Prof. 
Carl Heinrich Cornill to give a series of lectures on the prophetism 
of Israel, on the basis of the maturest and latest researches of Old 
Testament criticism. Professor Cornill accepted the call and de- 
livered his lectures from his notes, expecting to give nothing more 
than a résumé of the subject as it lived in his mind. But the in- 
terest of his audience was so great that the Professor was urged to 
write his lectures down and have them published—a request which 
he reluctantly granted. The lectures were published in pamphlet 
form by Triibner of Strassburg, and an English translation (in 
which the material was arranged more systematically than in the 
German original) appeared a few months later in the columns of 
The Open Court, 

Professor Cornill’s articles found much favor with many of 
our readers, who in private letters frequently expressed their satis- 
faction with both the intellectual depth and the noble spirit that 
animated their learned author. Several religious periodicals of 
this country reprinted some of them, with laudatory comments. 
And indeed the intrinsic worth of Professor Cornill's expositions 
is So unquestionable that The Open Court Publishing Co. deemed 
it wise to republish them in book-form, and we can announce to 
our readers that Professor Cornill's book, 7e Prophets of Israe/,} 
is now ready for the public. 

Professor Cornill states in the preface that his lectures con- 
tain the results of the inquiries of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Duhm, 
Stade, Smend, and others, forgetful, in his native modesty, that 
he also is one of those who contributed his share to the solution 
of various problems. Moreover, the condensation of many learned 
books and the sifting of the material, too, is a work which requires 


skill, scholarship, and critical tact. But the most essential part 


1 The Prophets of Israel, Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Professor of Old Testament History in the Univer- 
sity of Kénigsberg. Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s Moses. Price, Cloth, 
$1.00, 
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of the book is the attitude of the author, with whom the combina- 
tion of a deeply religious sentiment with scientific accuracy seems 
to be so natural as to appear like a happy instinct. 

In glancing over the pages of this little volume of scarcely 200 
pages, into which so much knowledge has been condensed, we do 
not remember having seen a more popular and brilliant exposition 
of this chapter of the history of Israel. The lives and the’ condi- 
tions of the prophets of Israel are very little known, and yet they 
deserve the greatest attention. Professor Cornill speaks from 
the fulness of his knowledge, and his report is as if he himself had 
been among the ancient Israelites, as if he had moved among them 
and had seen the prophets face to face. They rise from the grave 
again, and we learn to understand their anxieties about Israel, 
their faith in the God of the fathers, their indignation at the fickle- 
ness of the people, and their enthusiasm for the great cause which 
they serve. 


DR. THOMAS ON COLONEL INGERSOLL. 


The Chicago Tribune publishes the following report of Dr. H, 
W. Thomas's sermon of last Sunday: 

Before a large congregation at the People’s Church, McVick- 
er's Theater, yesterday morning, Dr. H. W. Thomas made a re- 
ply to Colonel Ingersoll’s lecture on the ‘‘ Foundation of Faith.” 
Dr. Thomas used the same theme, but did not attack Colonel In- 
gersol. In fact, there is a warm personal friendship between the 
preacher and the noted lecturer. Dr. Thomas carried out his 
theme in three lines, dwelling upon Ingersoll's attitude towards 
the literature of the Bible, his attitude as a moralist and as a pa- 
triot, and closing with a reply to the lecture on the foundation of 
faith. He said: 

‘«The old view of inspiration, that all parts of the Bible are 
equally inspired and infallible, cannot be defended on literary 
It has gone down before the most conservative school 
And on moral grounds the doctrine of 


grounds. 
of the higher criticism. 
original sin, atonement, and endless punishment can no longer be 
justified before the higher, rational, and moral consciences of the 
present age. This is what Dr. Swazey meant when he said to 
me: ‘The churches have made a place for Colonel Ingersoll.’ It 
is what Dr. Drummond meant when he said: ‘Orthodoxy is re- 
sponsible for mueh of the infidelity there is in the world.’ 

‘‘Colonel Ingersoll owes it to himself to do something more 
and better than he is doing. A man of his ability and love for 
mankind should not be content with simply tearing down. As a 
literary man he should be just to literature; he should not spend 
all his time pointing out the weak, the crude, the unfortunate 
things in the Bible; he should dwell upon its excellencies, its 
great and noble things as well. He should be just to the Bible. 
He should study it in the light of the ages, the forms of civilisa- 
tion and social conditions under which its different books were 
written. 

‘‘As a moralist he should treat the evolution of moral ideas in 
the process of becoming the ideal, becoming the higher actual, and 
still the noble ideals rising up and leading on as the inspirations 
of a better future. It is no excuse that theologians have tortured 
the Bible, made it teach what it does not teach. The Bible should 
be judged by its own merits in the light of all the facts. In our 
age of slavery it tolerated slavery, but it sought to make lighter 
the bondage of the slave. In darker ages it tolerated the common 
custom of polygamy, but sought through all to elevate woman. 
Where in all literature is to be found a nobler tribute to wife and 
mother than the last chapter of Proverbs? Where is virtue so 
deeply centered and guarded as in the words of the Christ that 
condemns impure thought? Where in all the world is there such 
a tender and beautiful recognition of childhood as when Jesus took 
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little children in his arms and blessed them and said: ‘Of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven?’ But Colonel Ingersoll forgets all these 
things. 

‘‘Colonel Ingersoll is a patriot, loves his country, loves lib- 
erty, and surely he must know that however much the Bible may 
have been used in support of slavery and religious persecutions, 
still there is something in it that has given strength, confidence, 
and hope in the greatest struggles for the rights of man. The Pil- 
grims brought their Bible with them, and, if in their ‘zeal for 
good without understanding,’ they burned witches, still they had 
with all their narrowness the germs that grew at last into a great 
love of liberty that broke the chains of slavery. 

‘‘But the Bible is not the last foundation of faith; there is 
something deeper, something back of the Bible. Geology is in the 
earth ; astronomy in the stars, and not in books about these sci- 
ences. The foundation of religion is in the spiritual nature and 
needs of man, and the answering fulness of the infinite reason, 
love, and life. Religion made the Bible, and not the Bible reli- 
gion ; and religion made the Church. The Bible and the Church 
are the creatures and expressions of this something deeper that 
lies back of them and breathes through them. They are the body 
of the soul that lives within. 

‘*Creeds and confessions are not the foundation of faith; but 
the expression of a faith that already is, and hence as the life 
grows creeds and church forms should be permitted to grow with 
the life, and not become a limiting environment. The foundation 
of faith is not in books, but in the world beyond the books; in the 
reason and conscience of man as he faces the infinite. And when 
this truth is realised there will be less fear that faith will be lost 
in the growth and changes of a world.” 
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THE SONG OF SONGS. 
BY THE REV. T. A. GOODWIN, D. D. 


III. LOVERS THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


The poem begins abruptly. The women, her keep- 
ers, had just feasted her at the family table of the 
King’s household. Wine had constituted a conspicu- 
ous part of the bill of fare, and the women had praised 
the luxuries which the King’s family enjoyed, con- 
trasting it with the simple fare of a vine-dresser among 
the hills of Issachar ; assuring her that all this was at 
the service of a wife of the King. The purpose for 
which she had been enticed from her country home 
and from the shepherd youth whom she loved, was 
now for the first time broached to her. It was not to 
be a domestic in the King’s palace, but to become one 
of his wives, already numbering sixty. At this she 
promptly rebelled. She would never consent to the 
lustful embraces of one whom she could not love, 
though he be a king, and informing the women she 
had a lover among the shepherds of Shulam she breaks 
out ; 


‘Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth."’ 
Then turning to the lover himself who in the dia- 
logue is made to be opportunely present she says: 


‘‘For thy love is better than wine. 

Thine ointments have a goodly fragrance, 
Thy name is as ointment poured forth, 
Therefore do maidens love thee. 

Draw me after thee, let us run! 

The King hath brought me into his harem, 
We will greatly rejoice in thee, 

We will esteem thy caress more than wine, 
Rightly do the maidens love thee.” 


Addressing the women she continues : 


‘‘T am black but I am comely, 

O, ye daughters of Jerusalem ; 

Like the tents of Kedar, 

Like the pavilions of Solomon. 

Despise me not because I am swarthy, 
Because the sun hath scorched me, 

My half-brothers were incensed against me, 
They made me keeper of the vineyards, 
Mine own vineyard I have not kept.” 


Again addressing the lover, she says: 


“Tell me, thou whom my soul loveth, 
Where thon feedest thy flock, where thou makest it to rest at noon, 


For why should I be as a woman veiled, 
Beside the flocks of thy companions ?”’ 

The answer of the women to this frantic outburst 
of love and fidelity is a compliment to the woman- 
heart that had survived all the blandishments of the 
royal household. It at once awakened recollections 
of earlier days when the voice and society of some 
rustic lover was all the world to them, but from whom 
they had been allured by the displays of ease and lux- 
ury-in the King’s palace, and whose love they had 
bartered away for the dubious honors and the unsatis- 
fying pleasures of the King’s court and the King’s 
chamber. Moved to sympathy by her appeals to them 
and to her lover ; and in their woman-hearts wishing 
she might escape the fate that had befallen themselves, 
they reply: 

‘Tf thou knowest not, O thou fairest among women ! 
Get thee again to the footsteps of thy flock, 
And feed thy kids beside the shepherd's tent.” 

The shepherd now addresses his lover, returning 
the personal compliment she had so handsomely paid 
him: 

‘‘T have compared thee, O, my love! 

To a steed in Pharoah's chariots. 

Thy cheeks are comely with plaits of hair, 
Thy neck with strings of jewels.” 

The women, to neutralise the effect of this compli- 
ment to her beauty interpose, saying , 

‘‘We will make thee plaits of gold, 
With studs of silver, if thou become a queen.” 

The shepherdess, addressing the women, pays her 
lover this beautiful compliment : 

‘‘ While the King sat at his table, 

My spikenard sent forth its fragrance. 

But my beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 
That lieth between my breasts ; 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire, 
From the vineyards of Engedi.” 

The following playful interchange of compliments 
between the two lovers cannot be excelled in any love 
story, nor often in real life. It is both delicate and 
extravagant. He begins: 

‘Behold thou art fair, my love, behold thou art fair, 


Thine eyes are as doves’ eyes.” 


To this she replies : 
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‘‘Behold thou art fair, my beloved, yea, very pleasant, 
Also our couch is green.” 


In answer to this allusion to the place of their out- 
door courtships he refers to the cedars and firs under 
which they sat : 


‘The beams of our house are cedars, 
And our rafters are firs.” 


There is a spice of humor in her self-praise : 


‘*T am a rose of Sharon, 
A lily of the valley.”’ 


But he is equal to the occasiow and turns her self- 
compliment to good account by accepting it with em- 
phasis : 

‘As a lily among the thorns, 
So is my beloved among the daughters.” 


Turning to the women the shepherdess continues 
to compliment her lover and avow her fidelity to him: 


‘‘As an apple-tree among the trees of the forest, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 

I sat under his shadow with great delight, 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 

He brought me to his wine-house, 

And his banner over me was love. 

Stay me with grapes, comfort me with apples, 
For I am sick of love. 

Only his left hand shall sustain my head, 
And only his right hand shall embrace me. 

I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the roes and by the hinds of the field, 
That you stir not up nor awaken love, 

Until it please.” 


This appeal to the women to not attempt to force 
love is both pathetic and philosophic. Love finds its 
own time and object without the intermeddling of 
others. The shepherdess continues abstractedly: 


‘« The voice of my beloved! behold he cometh, 
Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills, 
My beloved is like a roe or a young hart. 
Behold! he standeth behind our wall, 

He cometh in at the window, 

He peepeth through the lattice. E 

My beloved spake and said unto me: 

Rise up my love, my fair one, and come away, 
For lo! the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear upon the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds has come 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
The fig-tree ripens her figs 

And the vines are in blossom ; 

They give forth their fragrance." 


Turning to the shepherd again, she says: 


‘‘Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away, 

O my dove ! thou art in the clefts of the rocks, in the covert of the 
steep place ; 

Let me see thy face, let me hear thy voice, 

For charming is thy voice and thy features are lovely. 

Take us the foxes, the little foxes that ruin the vineyards, 

For our vineyards are in blossom.” 


Turning to address the women, she continues: 
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‘“My beloved is mine and I am his, 
He feedeth his flocks among the lilies j 
Until the day be cool and the shadows flee away."’ 


Again addressing the shepherd, she says: 
‘‘Turn, my beloved, and be thou like“ roe or a young hart 
Upon the mountains of Bether.”’ 

She relates a dream : 


‘By night, on my bed, I sought him whom my soul loveth, 
I sought him but I found him not, 

I said I will rise now and go about the city, 

In the streets and in the broad ways, 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth : 

I sought him in my dream but I found him not. 
The watchmen that go about the city found me; 

I said to them, saw ye him whom my soul loveth ? 
I was but a little passed from them 

When I found him whom my soul loveth ; 

I caught him and would not let him go 

Until he had brought me to my mother’s house, 
Into the chamber of her that gave me birth.” 


Again, turning to the women she charges them not 
to attempt to force love. 
‘‘T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes and the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up nor awaken love 
Until it please.” 

At this point a royal cortége is seen in the distance. 
It had no necessary connexion with the work of recon- 
ciling this pure country girl to the proposed new con- 
ditions, but it offered a new argument, as they sup- 
posed ; hence they called attention to it and especially 
to the fact that one of the queens was a partaker with 
the King of all its magnificence. As it was only one 
of the frequent parades of the King they sought to ex- 
cite her womanly love of display by the assurance that 
a like honor awaited her if she would consent to be- 
come a queen also. One of the women calls attention 
to it by asking : 
‘‘Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness like pillars of 

smoke ? 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all the powders of the merchant ?” 

A second woman : 
“ Behold it is the litter of Solomon ; 
Three-score mighty men are about it, 
Of the mighty men of Israel. 
They all handle the sword and are expert in war, 
Every man hath his sword on his thigh, 
Because of fear in the night.” 

The third woman takes it up: 


‘King Solomon made himself a car of state 
Of the wood of Lebanon. 
He made the posts thereof of silver, 
The bottoms thereof of gold, the seat thereof of purple, 
In the midst thereof sits a sparkling beauty 
From the daughters of Jerusalem.” _ 
The shepherdess’s answer to all this is one of the 
finest touches in the whole poem. Reduced to plain 


prose it is equivalent to saying : if such splendors have 
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attractions for you, you are welcome to them all, for 
they do not move me: 


‘Go forth, O daughters of Zion, and behold King Solomon 

With the crown wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of 
his espousals ; ~ 

And in the day of the gladness of his heart." 


The following rhapsody of the shepherd lover has 
no rival in any language for hyperbole. Compared 
with it Shakespeare’s most famous, 

“But you, O you, 


So perfect and so peerless are created 
Of every creature's best,’’ 


seems quite tame. It is such touches of nature that 
preserved this poem through those centuries of war 
and captivity and which ultimately gave it a place in 
the sacred literature of the restored Hebrews, and still 
later, a place among the sacred books of Christians ; 
and now, after three thousand years many a gray- 
headed sire will read it and recall the time in his own 
experience when, as far as he was able, he indited just 
such a sonnet to a pair of dove’s eyes and scarlet lips, 
and a pretty neck with teeth and temples to match. 


“ Behold thou art fair, my love, behold thou art fair, 
Thine eyes are as dove’s eyes behind thy veil, 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats 

That lie along the side of Gilead ; : 

Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep newly shorn, 
Which come up from the washing, 

Whereof every one of them hath twins, 

And not one of them is bereaved. 

Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet’ 

And thy mouth is comely ; 

Thy cheek is like a side of a pomegranate 

Behind thy veil. 

Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for an armory, 
Wherein there hang a thousand bucklers 

And all the shields of mighty men. 

Thy two breasts are like two twin fawns of a roe 
Which feed among the lilies.” 


The shepherdess, pretending with true womanly 
affectation to desire no more of such adulation, seeks 
to interrupt him by saying : 

‘*Until the day be cool and the shadows lengthen, 


I will get me to the mountain of myrrh 
And to the hill of frankincense.” 


But he was not to be silenced. The interruption 
only intensified his speech. Beginning at the same 
beginning as before he becomes much more violent : 


‘Thou art fair my love, 

And there is no spot in thee. 

‘Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, 

With me from Lebanon. : 

Look upon me from the top of Amena, 

From the top of Senir and Hermon, 

From the depths of the lion’s den, 

From the mountains of leopards. 

Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse, ‘ 
Thou hast ravished my heart with one glance of thine eyes, 
With one of the ringlets that encircle thy neck. 

- How pleasant is thy love, my sister, my spouse ; 
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How much better is thine embrace than wine ! 

And the odor of thy perfumes than all manner of spices. 

Thy lips, O my spouse, distil odors as the honey-comb, 

Honey and milk are concealed under thy tongue, 

And the fragrance of thy garments is like the fragrance of Lebanon, 

A garden enclosed, is my sister, my spouse, 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed ; 

A paradise, where the pomegranate blossoms, together with pre- 
cious fruits, 

Camphire with spikenard plants, 

Spikenard and saffron, 

Calamus and cinnamon with all manner of sweet-smelling plants, 

Myrrh and aloes with all the chief spices. 

Thou art a fountain of gardens, 

A well of living waters, 

And flowing streams from Lebanon. 


Awake, O north wind and come thou south, 
Blow upon my garden that the fragrance thereof may flow out!" 


The shepherdess answers : 


‘‘Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat his precious fruits.’’ 


The shepherd : 


‘‘T have come into my garden, my sister, my spouse, 
I have gathered my myrrh and my spices, 

I have eaten my honey-comb with my honey 

I have drunk my wine with my milk. 


Eat, O friends, 
Drink, yea, drink abundantly.” 


The shepherdess, that she may the more impress 
her keepers, the women, that it was cruel to separate 
her from her devoted lover, relates another recent 
dream : 


‘‘T was asleep, but my heart was awake, 

It was the voice of my beloved. As he knocked, 

He said, open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my perfect one ; 
For my head is covered with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the night. 

To tease him I said, I have put off my coat, how shall I put it on? 
I have washed my feet, why should I soil them ? 

At this my beloved withdrew his hand from the latch, 
And my bosom quivered thereat. 

I then rose up to open to my beloved, 

And my hands dropped with myrrh, 

And my fingers with liquid myrrh 

Overflowed upon the handle of the lock. 

When I opened to my beloved, 

Behold my beloved had withdrawn himself, and was gone. 
(When I spake to him I was bereft of reason.) 

I sought him, but I could not find him ; 

I called, but he gave me no answer ; 

I dreamed the watchmen that go about the city found me, 
They smote me, they wounded me, 

And the keepers on the wall took away my veil : 


I adjure you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, 
That you tell him I am dying of love.” 

Again the enthusiasm of the young shepherdess 
aroused the sympathy of the women, who had not for- 
gotten experiences in their own earlier lives not greatly 
unlike this, hence, instead of longer persisting in at- 
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tempts to persuade their ward to consent to become 
such as they were, they offer assistance to her, or, at 
least, they wish to know more about the young man 
she had left behind ; hence they ask: 


‘‘ What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou fairest among women ? 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou shouldst so adjure us ?”’ 


This gave the shepherdess occasion to describe him 
as she viewed him, and, unless love was blind, he was 
worthy her love: 


‘‘My beloved is white and ruddy, 

The fairest among ten thousand, 

His head is as the most fine gold, 

His locks are curling and black as a raven, 

His eyes are as doves’ eyes, reflecting in the water-brooks, 
Washing in milk and sitting in full streams, 

His cheeks are as a bed of balsam, as towers of perfumes, 
His lips are as lilies, dropping liquid myrrh, 

His hands are as rings of gold set with beryl, 

His reins are as ivory work overlaid with sapphires, 

His legs are as pillars of marble set on pedestals of gold, 
His appearance is as Lebanon, beautiful as the cedars, 
His mouth is most sweet, yea, his person is altogether lovely 


Such is my beloved, such is my friend, 
O daughters of Jerusalem.” 


This enthusiastic description of the absent lover 
only increased .the interest which the women felt in 
their ward, and they wish to hear more about him 
hence they ask ; 


‘‘ Whither is thy beloved gone, 

O thou fairest among women ? 
Whither is thy beloved turned aside, 
That we may seek him with thee ?”’ 


The shepherdess : 


‘‘My beloved has gone down to his garden to the beds of balsam, 
To feed his flocks in the garden and to gather lilies. 

I am my beloved’s and he is mine, 

My beloved who feedeth his flocks among the lilies.” 


The shepherd again praises the beauty of his spouse, 
repeating, as would be natural, much that he had said 
before : 


‘‘Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 
Charming as Jerusalem, 

Terrible as an army in battle. 

Turn away thine eyes from me, 

For they have overcome me. 

Thy hair is like a flock of goats 

Lying along the side of Gilead. 

Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep 
Which have just been washed, 
Whereof every one hath twins, 

And none is bereaved among them. 
Thy cheek is as a slice of pomegranate 
Behind thy veil.” 


To show the great wrong there would be’ in press- 
ing one so dear to him into a harem already crowded, 
he says: 
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“There are in the household of Solomon already three-score 
queens, and four-score concubines, 4 

And young maidens without number. 

My dove, my perfect one, is but one ; 

She is the only one of her mother ; 

She is the choice one of her that gave her birth. 

The young saw her and called her blessed, 


‘ The queens and the concubines saw her and they praised her say- 


ing : 
Who is she that looketh forth like the morning 
Fair as the moon, 
Clear as the sun, 
Terrible as an army in battle?” 


The shepherdess here narrates a reverie : 


‘‘In fancy I went down to the garden of nuts, 
To see the green plants of the valley; 

To see whether the vine budded, 

And the pomegranates were in flower. 

Before I was aware, my desire set me 

Among the chariots of my people.”’ 


The interest of the women in the absent lover was 


so aroused that they desire to see him, hence they say: 


‘Return, O Shulammite shepherd, 
Return, return, that we may see thee.” 

The shepherdess rebukes their idle curiosity by 
saying : 

‘* Why wish ye to look upon the Shulammite, 
As upon the dance of angels at Mahanaim ?”’ 

The scene of the following is in the ladies’ toilette. 
The women, notwithstanding the sympathy they had 
expressed for the unwilling victim of their scheme, de- 
termined to make one more effort to overcome her ob- 
jections. This time they resort to flattery by praising 
her personal beauty. She had just come from the 


bath and had put on only her slippers, when they be- 


gan, hoping to so arouse her vanity that she would at 
once discard her country lover : 


‘‘How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, O prince’s daughter ! 

Thy round thighs are like ornaments, 

The work of the hand of a cunning workman. 

Thy waist is like a round goblet, 

Wherein aromatic wine is abundant. 

Thy body is like a heap of wheat, - 

Encircled with lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two fawns 

That are twins of a roe.. 

Thy neck is like a tower of ivory. 

Thine eyes are like the pools of Heshbon by the gate of Bath- 
rabbim ; 

Thy nose is like the side of the tower of Lebanon, 

Which looketh towards Damascus ; 

Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, 

And the locks of thine head are like threads of purple ; 

The King will be held captive in the tresses thereof. 

How fair and how charming art thou, 

O love, for delights ! 

Thy stature is like a palm-tree, 

And thy breasts are like to clusters of grapes.” 


The shepherd interposes with his claim to all th se 
charms: re Ss . i 
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‘*T said I will climb up into my palm-tree, 

I will take hold of the branches thereof ; 

Thy breasts shall be to me as clusters of grapes, 
And the odor of thy breath like apples ; 

And thy mouth as the best of wine, 

That goeth down sweetly for my beloved, 

Causing the lips of those that are asleep to speak.” 


The shepherdess answers the appeal of the women, 
and she consents to the proposition of the lover, thus 
settling the question by saying : 

‘‘T am my beloved’s, 
And his desire is towards me."’ 

Thereupon the lover proposes that they leave the 
palace and go forth: 

‘Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the fields, 

Let us lodge in the villages, 

Let us get up early and go to the vines. 

Let us see whether the vine-stalks have budded, 

And the tender grapes appear. 

Whether the pomegranate be in flower ; 

There will I give thee my caress. 

The mandrakes give forth fragrance, 

And at our gates are all manner of fruits, both new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O beloved!” 

The shepherdess, feeling hampered by the conven- 
tionalities of the times, which did not allow her to em- 
brace her lover in public, yet tolerated the osculation 
and caressing of a brother, replies: 

‘©O that thou wert as my brother, 
Who nursed at the breast of my mother, 
So that when I should meet thee without I could embrace thee, 
And none would despise me therefor! 
I would lead thee and bring thee into my mother's house, 
Where thou mightest instruct me, 
And I would cause thee to drink of spiced wine, 
Of the sweet wine of my pomegranates.”’ 
Turning to the women, she says : 


‘* Only his left hand shall sustain my head, 

And only his right hand shall embrace me. 

I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

That ye stir not up nor,awaken love, until it please.” 

The women at last consent to her leaving the pal- 
ace in company with her shepherd lover, who escorted 
her to the home of her mother. The neighbors seeing 
them returning, ask : 

‘Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
Leaning upon her beloved ?”’ 

Before reaching the house they stop a moment un- 
der the apple-tree, which had often listened to their 
mutual avowals of love. Once there, seated upon the 
rustic seat they had so often occupied, he recalls other 
meetings at that sacred spot, and says: 

‘Under this apple-tree I first aroused thy love.” 

Then, pointing to the house beyond the garden, he 
Says: : 

‘In yonder house thy mother conceived thee, — 


There she was in travail and there she gave thee birth ; 
Now set me asa seal upon thine heart, as a bracelet upon thine arm, 
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For love is strong as death; 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave, 

Its flames are flames of fire, 

Its arrows the fire of Jehovah. 
Great waters cannot quench love, 
And rivers cannot overwhelm it.” 

Then, delicately alluding to the late experience of 
his faithful lover in resisting the blandishments of the 
King’s palace, he adds: 

“Tf a man would offer all his substance for love 
He would only reap confusion.”’ 


The two half-brothers now appear. They had lost 
none of their opposition to this love-affair. At first 
they had sought to break it off by taking their sister 
from the care of the sheep, which afforded too many 
opportunities for the lovers to meet each other, and 
putting her to the harder work of dressing the family 
vineyard. This failing, they had connived at, if they 
had not suggested and promoted, the scheme of get- 
ting her into Solomon’s harem. For their sister to be 
a wife of the King, though only one of many, was much 
preferable, in their minds, to her being the wife of a 
humble shepherd, even if some personal grudge against 
their young neighbor had not something to do in the 
But in this they were again baffled, and they 
find her once more in the family home, more devoted 
than ever to her rustic lover. Their last hope now is 
to belittle their sister, and to postpone, if not to en- 
tirely prevent, the marriage, by alleging that she was 
too young, and by insinuating other and grave impedi- 
ments. They derisively ask what shall be the wedding 
presents in the case of a marriage, as well as insinuate 
unfitness for wifehood. They say: 


case. 


‘‘We have a little sister, 

And she hath no breasts ; 

What shall we do for our sister 

In the day when she shall be spoken for ? 
If she be a wall, 

We will build upon her a turret of silver ; 
If she be a door, 

We will inclose her with boards of cedar.”’ 


Her answer is both womanly and defiant. Recog- 
nising that she is in no sense under obligations to them 
for what she is, and what she hopes to be soon, the 
bride of one who will be to her a wall of defence, she 
Says: 

‘‘T have been a wall, 


And my breasts have been towers, 
Hence I was in my lover's eyes as a woman that finds peace. 


Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon ; 

He let out the vineyard to keepers, 

Every one to bring, as rent, a thousand of silver. 
My vineyard is in front of me. 

Thou, O Solomon, may have the thousand, 

And thy keepers may have two hundred.” 


The shepherd : 
‘Thou that dwellest in the gardens, 
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The companions are listening to thy voice, 
Cause me to hear it.”’ 


The shepherdess : 


‘* Make haste, my beloved, 
And be thou like to a roe or a young hart 
Upon the mountain of spices.” 


Ordinary love stories end in the marriage of the 
chief characters. This does not, but it is easy to see 
that such constancy on the part of each, under such 
inducements to unfaithfulness, can end no otherwise 
after reaching the point where the poem leaves them. 
Though when read as an allegory, this poem is utterly 
meaningless ; yet when read as a love story in verse, 
no pure man or woman can rise from its reading with- 
out having been benefited. It touches at many points 
the experience of true lovers in all the ages, and hence 
its immortality. 

Inevitably, a poem of so great antiquity, abounding 
in Orientalisms, must contain many historic, geo- 
graphic, and social allusions, which it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to understand to-day. All parts of 
the old Hebrew Scriptures are in the same category. 
What if we cannot understand what was meant in its 
time by ‘‘the dance of angels at Mahanaim,” or why 
it was interesting to be looked upon from the lion’s 
den or the mountains of leopards? It is sheer folly to 
seek a meaning for these in allegory or parable. But, 
given the instinctive drawings of a virtuous youth and 
a virtuous maiden of congenial tastes, we have the key 
to this inimitable poem. Though therefore we may 
not understand all its allusions, when we read it as a 
poem intended to set forth a victory of faithful love in 
the form of a dialogue, which may easily be acted by 
amateurs, we are compelled to concede its right to a 
place in our sacred collection of the books which con- 
stitute our Bible. It can never cease to be of interest 
to all pure minds. No better lesson is taught in any 
Bible story, nor ever can be, while the maximum of 
human happiness is found only in households where 
true love reigns supreme; and not the least lesson it 
teaches is the unchanging elements of love—the same 
three thousand years ago as now. 


THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


There are a number of books written by Jewish 
anthors in the first three centuries before Christ which 
have not received the same recognition as the canon- 
ical books; yet they are of great interest because they 
characterise the era of transition to the New Testa- 
ment. They afford us an insight into the religious as- 
pirations of the age immediately preceding the advent 
of Jesus. 

In the apocryphal books of the Old Testament the 
conception of Satan grows more mythological and at 
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the same time more dualistic. He develops into an 
independent demon of evil, and now the adversary of 
man becomes the adversary of God himself. 

In the story of Tobit (150 B.C.) an evil spirit of 
unquestionably Persian origin, called Asmodi, plays 
an important part. He tries to prevent Sarah’s mar- 
riage, because he is in love with her himself. In the 
Talmud, Asmodi develops into the demon of lust. 

The Book of Wisdom, the product of Alexandrian 
Judaism, in the second century before Christ, speaks 
of wisdom nearly as a Buddhist monk would speak of 
enlightenment. ‘*‘ Wickedness has blinded the eyes of 
the evil-doer” (ii., 21), and ‘‘whereas they lived in* 


the great war of ignorance, those so great plagues 


called they peace” (xiv., 22). Chastity is recom- 
mended, and we read that ‘‘it is better to have no 
children and to have virtue.”” The material and the 
spiritual are represented as antagonistic: 


‘* The corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthy 
tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things.""—ix., 15. 


««Wickedness is wearying itself, leading through 
deserts.”’ ‘Pride and riches profit nothing,” and ‘‘the 
hope of the ungodly is like dust that is blown away 
with the wind.” But ‘‘the righteous live forever- 
more, for the Lord will protect them”’: 


‘‘He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, and true 
judgment instead of an helmet. 

‘' He shall take holiness for an invincible shield. 

‘‘His severe wrath shall he sharpen for a sword, and the 
world shall fight with him against the unwise.—v., 18-20. 


Buddhists call the troubles of the world the stream 
of Samsara which must be crossed by him who would 
reach the shore of Nirvana. The same allegory is 
used in the Wisdom of Solomon: 


‘‘Again, one preparing himself to sail, and about to pass 
through the raging waves, calleth upon a piece of wood more rot- 
ten than the vessel that carrieth him. 

‘‘For verily desire of gain devised that, and the workman 
built it by his skill. 

‘‘ But thy providence, O Father, governeth it: for thou hast 
made a way in the sea, and a safe path in the waves; 

‘‘Shewing that thou canst save from all danger: yea, though a 
man went to sea without art. 

‘‘Nevertheless thou wouldest not that the works of thy wis- 
dom should be idle, and therefore do men commit their lives to a 
small piece of wood, and passing the rough sea in a weak vessel 
are saved. 

‘For in the old time also, when the proud giants perished, the 
hope of the world governed by thy hand escaped in a weak vessel, 
and left to all ages a seed of generation. 

‘For blessed is the wood whereby righteousness cometh.”— 
xiv., I-7. 


As Buddhists are saved by enlightenment, so the 
author of the Wisdom of Solomon seeks salvation in 
wisdom, saying, ‘‘by means of her I shall obtain im- 
mortality”’ (vill., 13). 


He praises wisdom in terms. 
that anticipate partly the Logos-idea of the New-Pla- 
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tonists, and partly the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost. He says: 

‘* Wisdom, which is the worker of all things, taught me: for 
in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, subtil, 
lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the thing 
that is good, quick, which cannot be letted, ready to do good, 

‘‘Kind to man, stedfast, sure, free from care, having all 
power, overseeing all things, and going through all understanding, 
pure, and most subtil, spirits. 

‘For wisdom is more moving than any motion: she passeth 
and goeth through all things by reason of her pureness. 

‘‘For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure in- 
fluence flowing from the glory of the Almighty: therefore can no 
defiled thing fall into her. 

‘‘For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the un- 
spotted mirror of the power of God, and the image of his good- 
ness. 

‘‘And being but one, she can do all things: and remaining in 
herself, she maketh all things new: and in all ages entering into 
holy souls, she maketh them friends of God, and prophets. 

‘For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom.” 
—vii., 22-28. 

Wisdom, the Greek copia, is feminine, and thus 
our author speaks of Wisdom as a woman whom he 
loved and desired to make his spouse. Yea, she is 
the spouse of God. He says: 

“In that she is conversant with God, she magnifieth her no- 
bility: yea, the Lord of all things himself lqved her. 

‘For she is privy to the mysteries of the knowledge of God, 
and a lover of his works."’—viii., 3—4. 

As to the origin of evil, the Wisdom of Solomon 
speaks of the Devil as having through envy introduced 
evil into the world. We read: 

‘God created man to be immortal, and made him to be an 
image of his own eternity; nevertheless, through envy of the Devil 
came death into the world, and they that do hold of his side do 
find it.” 

Another interesting work of an apocryphal author 
is ascribed to the patriarch Enoch. 

God’s plan of the world’s history is, in the Book 
of Enoch, explained in allegorical form. The Israel- 
ites are compared to a flock of sheep to whom a great 
sword is given to wage war against the animals of the 
field. The sealed book of guilt shall be opened, and 
judgment will be pronounced over the stars and the 
seventy shepherds (the chiefs of the Gentiles); they 
are condemned and together with the blind sheep (the 
apostate Jews) thrown into the fiery pit. But from 
the midst of the sheep rises a white bull (the Messiah) 
with great horns, whom the animals of the field will 
fear; and all the races of the earth will become like 
the white bull. Then a new heaven will be in the 
place of the old heaven, and thus the goal of life is 
reached. 

While Enoch’s demonology smacks of the religious 
myths of the Gentiles, his ideas of a Messiah are 
strongly spiritualised. We read of the Messiah, com- 
monly designated ‘‘the son of the woman,” sometimes 
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‘the son of man,’ and once ‘‘the son of God,” that 
he existed from the beginning: 

‘'Ere the sun and the signs [in the zodiac] were made, ere 
the stars of the heavens were created, his name was pronounced 
before the Lord of the spirits. Before the creation of the world 
he was chosen and hidden before Him [God], and before Him he 
will be from eternity to eternity.” 

It is a pity that we do not possess the original, but 
only an Ethiopian version of the Book of Enoch, which 
has been translated into German by Dillmann, for it is 
of great interest to the historian. It apparently em- 
bodies two heterogeneous views: one Judaistic, the 
other one gnostic; and it is probable that the original 
Book of Enoch, written by a Jew of the Pharisee party, 
found an Essene interpolator who superadded the 
spiritualistic ideas of his sect. The hypotheses of a 
Christian interpolation is not very probable, because a 
Christian would naturally have introduced some posi- 
tive and definite features of Christ’s life, such as it was 
represented in the early Church, the more so as the 
gnostic interpolations of the book are very pronounced 
and even in translations easily recognised. We read, 
ene. (in lit; 2): 

‘‘Wisdom came to live among men and found no dwelling- 
place. Then she returned home and took her seat among the an- 
gels.” 

The salvation of mankind is not expected from the 
death of the Messiah, but through the revelation of 
the divine gnosis: 

Enoch proclaims that— 

‘All the secrets of wisdom will flow from the thoughts of his 
mouth, for the Lord of the spirits has given wisdom unto him and 
has glorified him. In him liveth the spirit of wisdom, and the 
spirit of Him who giveth comprehension, and the spirit of the 
doctrine and of the power, and the spirit of all those who are 
justified and are now sleeping. And He will judge all hidden 
things, and no one will speak trifling words before Him, for He 
is chosen before the Lord of the spirits. He is powerful in all 
secrets of justification, and injustice has no place before Him.” 

While the spiritualistic views in the Book of Enoch, 
especially the supernatural personality of the Messiah, 
are not peculiarly Christian, but Essenic or gnostic, 
standing in contradiction to the idea that the Messiah 
would become flesh and live among men as a real man, 
we must recognise the fact that the gnostic interpo- 
lations, or at least one passage must have been writ- 
ten in the year 79 A. D., or shortly after, as it ap- 
pears to refer to the eruption of Vesuvius and the 
formation of the hot springs at Bajzx, while other pas- 
ages relating to the enemies of the Jews ignore the 
Romans so completely that they must have been writ- 
ten at a much eartier date.! 

Very valuable books among the Apocrypha are the 
book of Daniel and the two books of Esdras ; yet even 
here the noblest thoughts are mixed with Judaistic 


1 Ewald assigns one part of the book to the year 144 B. C. and the other 
two to several years later, about 136-106. 
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chauvinism and bitter hatred of the gentile nations. 
In these books the idea of a bodily resurrection of the 
dead from their graves is, for the first time in Jewish 
literature, pronounced with great vigor. We read in 
the book of Daniel: 

‘ ‘Many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth will awaken 
again, some to eternal life, the others to shame, to an eternal 
abomination. But the wise will shine like the radiance of heaven, 
and those who have lead many to righteousness like the stars for 
ever and aye.""—Daniel, xii., 2-3. 


And Esdras says: 


“In the grave the chambers of souls are like the womb of a 
woman : 

‘‘For like as a woman that travaileth maketh haste to escape 
the necessity of the travail: even so do these places haste to de- 
liver those things that are committed unto them.”—2 Esdras, iv., 


41-42. 

The expressions, ‘‘the son of man” and ‘the son 
of God,’’ now become current terms in literature. The 
enemies of the Jews are at present triumphant, but 
they are doomed to perish in the near future. The 
present is characterised as a period of trial, in which 
many Israelites will abandon the cause of God, but a 
remnant will remain, for again and again are we as- 
sured that the world has been made for the sake of 
Israel, and the other nations are like unto spittle. (2 
Esdras, vi., 56.) 


The end of this world draws near. Esdras says: 


‘The world hath lost his youth, and the times begin to wax 
old.""—2 Esdras, xiv, 10. 

Great tribulation prevails and greater still is to 
come upon the world, but ‘‘evil shall be put out and 
deceit shall be quenched.” (2 Esdras, vi., 27.) 

Better times will come and the earth shall be given 
to the people of God for whom the world was created. 
That which is mortal will be done away with, and the 
life of the chosen people will be purely spiritual. 

Esdras sees in a vision a great people praising 
God in song upon Mount Zion, and one young man 
in the midst of them of high stature, taller than the 
rest, setting crowns upon their heads. Esdras asked 
the angel that stood by him: 

‘«Sir, what are these ? 

‘‘He answered and said unto me, These be they that have 
put off the mortal clothing, and put on the immortal, and have 
confessed the name of God: now are they crowned, and receive 
palms. 

‘*Then said I unto the angel, What young person is it that 
crowneth them, and giveth them palms in their hands ? 

‘'So he answered and said unto me, It is the Son of God, 
whom they have confessed in the world." —2 Esdras, ii., 44-47. 

Esdras proclaims even the name of the Messiah. 
He informs us that the Lord said to him (2 Esdras, 
sabia cateN he 

“My son Jesus shall be revealed with those that be with him, 
and they that remain shall rejoice within four hundred years.” 
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In addition to a definite fixation of the name and 
personality of the Saviour so eagerly longed for, we 
find in the Book of Esdras and other apocrypha many 
most beautiful gems of thought, which partly remind 
us of Christian ways of thinking and partly directly 
anticipate their phraseology. Thus we read: 


‘‘For the empty are empty things, and for the full are the 
full things.—2 Esdras, vii., 25. 

‘The most High hath made this world for many, but the 
world to come for few.—z2 Esdras, vili., 1. 

‘‘ There be many created, but few shall be saved.—2 Esdras, 
vili., 3. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the law perisheth not, but remaineth in 
his force.—2 Esdras, ix., 37. 

‘‘Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done unto 
thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou prayest.”—Eccl., 
XXVill., 2. 

Esdras mentions two abysmal beings, Enoch and 
Leviathan, but they do not take any part in the pro- 
duction of evil. He might as well have omitted to 
mention them. In the name of God, an angel ex- 
plains to him the origin of evil as follows: 


‘‘A city is builded, and set upon a broad field, and is full of 
all good things: 

‘‘The entrance thereof is narrow, and is set in a dangerous 
place to fall, like as if there were a fire on the right hand, and on 
the left a deep water : 

‘And one only path between them both, even between the 
fire and the water, so small that there could but one man go there 
at once. 

‘Tf this city now were given unto a man for an inheritance, if 
he never shall pass the danger set before it, how shall he receive 
this inheritance ? 

‘‘And I said, It is so, Lord. Then said he unto me, Even so 
also is Israel's portion. 

‘* Because for their sakes I made the world: and when Adam 
transgressed my statutes, then was decreed that now is done. 

‘Then were the entrances of this world made narrow, full of 
sorrow and travail: they are but few and evil, full of perils, and 
very painful. 

‘For the entrances of the elder world were wide and sure, 
and brought immortal fruit. 

‘Tf then they that live labour not to enter these strait and 
vain things, they can never receive those that are laid up for 
them."—z2 Esdras, vii., 6-14. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
BY F. M. HOLLAND. 

Many years ago, when it was proposed to rectify 
the boundary between Indiana and Michigan, it was 
reported that a woman, who lived close to the line 
in the former State, was much alarmed at the prospect 
that her home might be annexed to the latter. It was 
all she could do, she said, to stand the cold in Indiana; 
and she knew she should freeze to death in Michigan, 
where the winters were dreadful. People are not much 
wiser to-day, in talking about the necessary collapse 
of literature and morality, because we are at the end 
of a century, and the certainty that the next one will 
bring the millennium. But if this generation is worse 
than its predecessors, there must be causes at work, 
which will make the twentieth century worse still ; and 
if that century is to be better than this one, it may 
reasonably be supposed that the upward tendency has 
already made itself felt. It must also be remembered 
that the division between century and century is as 
artificial as that between Michigan and Indiana. To 
know what kind of men and women are going to take 
the lead in giving form and character to the twentieth 
century, we have only to look around us. If the cal- 
culations of Chrysostom, Hailes, Keppler, Blair, and 
other eminent chronologists are correct, we have al- 
ready entered upon the twentieth century without 
knowing it. There will probably be about as little 
difference between the first years of the new century 
and the last years of the old one, as between the trees 
on opposite sides of a town line. 

The man, who predicts that the twentieth century 
will accomplish every change for which he wishes in- 
dividually, may turn out a false prophet. We differ 
irreconcilably in our expectations; and most of us 
would find the future fail to realise all our hopes. For 
our race, however, there will be little disappointment. 
There are some desires which are so generally felt, 
and which have been so much better gratified in this 
century than ever before, that they are sure to find 
more complete satisfaction in the future than in the 
past. Physical comfort, for instance, has always been 
desired strongly ; and people are now less hindered 
from seeking it than they were formerly, either by su- 
perstitious scruples or by fears of danger and expense. 


Herbert Spencer has shown that pleasure is health ; 
and competition among merchants, inventors, and 
manufacturers has made it easy for the masses to enjoy 
countless comforts which were unattainable, two hun- 
dred years ago, except by the favored few. It is need- 
less to state the particulars in which the average man 
is better fed, clothed, lodged, amused, doctored, and 
protected against ill usage than any of his ancestors 
were. It would be equally unnecessary to dilate upon 
such facts as that much more is known about science 
than ever before, and that the value of knowledge is 
now recognised universally. We delight in building 
universities, public libraries, and common schools, as 
our forefathers did in building cathedrals and monas- 
teries. And there is still a third particular in which 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have differed 
from all their predecessors. They have been demo- 
The right of the people to govern themselves 
was nowhere established on any large scale before our 
own revolution. What were called republics were 
really aristocracies. Even our own government was 
not so completely democratic a hundred years ago as 
at present. Denial of the negro’s rights put those of 
the white laborer in such jeopardy as can never re- 
turn. The principle that all just government requires 
the consent of the governed was much more limited, 
even after the abolition of slavery, by prejudices on 
account of sex than isnowthecase. During this cen- 
tury, democracy has become more consistent than 
ever before. It has quietly taken the place of aris- 
tocracy in Great Britain; and it has made itself per- 
manent in France by regaining the popularity which 
Local 
self-government is coming into existence in India. 
The next century seems likely to be even more dem- 
ocratic than this. The future will bring greater com- 
fort, knowledge, and freedom. 

It is hard to tell which will be the next nation to 
become a democracy, and whether this change will 
take place as peaceably as in England, or as violently 
as in France. 
choose between meeting the inevitable revolution like 
Victoria, or like Louis XVI. The most certain feature 
of the progress of liberty will be the extension, in this 
country, France, and Great Britain, of the methods 


cratic. 


was lost there nearly a hundred years ago. 


More than one sovereign may have to 
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already in use for enabling the majority to state its 
commands. I mean the Australian ballot, the Myers 
machine for registering every vote as it is cast, and 
the laws to prevent corrupt practices at elections. The 
legislators may also be expected to take more notice 
than hitherto of these two facts: The majority has no 
right to hold more than its fair share of power: the 
stability of republican institutions requires that the 
population of every one of our cities become so capa- 
ble of self-government, as not to need to be governed 
by a State Legislature or by Congress. It is hard to 
say how this is to be done, but it certainly will be 
done, for our people will not suffer the republic to 
perish. Already we know how to establish Milton’s 
definition of freedom, namely ‘‘the civil rights and 
advancements of every person according to his merit’’; 
and it will not be long before most of our voters find 
out why a professional politician hates compulsory ex- 
amination for office. We must not be too sanguine. 
It may be more than a hundred years before either the 
English or the Americans become so conscious of the 
holiness of freedom as to allow her temple to remain 
It may be long before either France 
or America accept Britannia’s proof that industry pros- 
pers best when least interfered with, and that when- 
ever government tries to ‘‘ protect” a nation’s weakest 
industries, it injures her most strong and valuable 
ones. Individual liberty is not likely to be smothered 
by the growth of popular sovereignty, for neither can 
exist long without some aid from the other; but more 
than one century may pass away before the full and 
final reconciliation of their claims. 

All this must seem tame to the admirers of such 
prophets as Charles H. Pearson and Henry Lazarus. 
The former predicts that the nations which have hith- 
erto ruled are to be superseded by the Chinese, Hin- 
dus, and South Americans. The latter’s prognostica- 
tion of ‘‘The English Revolution of the Twentieth 
Century,” is to be fulfilled on St. Valentine’s day, when 
the Salvation Army is to establish socialism, and the 
king will find himself unable to retain his throne, ex- 
cept on condition of promising to carry out two most 
sorely needed reforms, namely, the disuse of jewelry, 
and the abolition of low-necked dress. The Chinese 
army has already lost its terrors ; and socialism is cer- 
tainly not so strong in France as in 1848, when all 
citizens were promised work by the State, or as it 
was in the United States in 1843, when it was taught 
by most of the popular authors, and practised by some 
twenty hopeful but short-lived communities. The 
schemes, which were too visionary to retain their hold 
on the transcendentalism of the nineteenth century, 
are likely to win even less favor in that reign of sci- 
ence which will characterise the twentieth. One thing 
at least may safely be predicted of the socialists. They 
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will never revolutionise North America. So long as 
they remain a minority,—and they are a very small 
one at present,—their revolt would be their own de- 
struction. If they ever become the majority, they will 
be able to get all they want without a revolution. 

There can be little danger of socialism, while peo- 
ple value comforts which are the fruit of competition. 
It is certain that those things which already keep life 
healthy and pleasant will come into more and more 
It is probable that the 
inventions and discoveries of the nineteenth century 
will soon be surpassed. All our visions of flying-ma- 
chines, pleasure carriages and skiffs driven by elec- 
tricity, refrigerators for keeping our houses cool in the 
hottest summer, and cures of all diseases may fail to 
do justice to the achievements of the coming century, 
The tyranny of fashion may be checked by such prac- 
tical considerations as are already forcing rich women 
to follow the example of the poor, and mount the 
wheel. All doubt whether life is worth living may 
soon be out of date. 

There are higher needs than those of the body; 
but we have already seen that science is likely to have 
more influence in the future than ever in the past. In- 
tolerance, superstition, and doubt will disappear, as 
knowledge spreads. Who can say how many nations 
will be set free from darkness in the twentieth century, 
as Japan has been in the nineteenth? It would be 
presumption to try to predict precisely what science is 
about to announce. We may have to wait even longer 
for another Darwin than we have done for a second 
Newton. The next century may do little besides fur- 
nish corroborations and applications of its predecessor’s 
discoveries. We can be sure that it will make scien- 
tific methods of thought not only more common than 
ever before, but more consistent and enduring. The 
men of the twentieth century may know as little as we 
about the problems of deity and immortality ; but they 
will be better satisfied with what little light science 
can give. 

And what about religion? Shall we say that as 
she is weaker now than she was in the last century, 
and much weaker than in the sixteenth, she will be 
weaker still in the twentieth ? Lucretius, Cicero, and 
Horace thought so; but the next century brought 
Christianity. Never was irreligion growing more rap- 
idly than just before the Reformation. These out- 
bursts of pious feeling are perfectly natural ; and it is 
possible that the next generation may be irresistibly 
attracted towards the ancient shrines, or else to new 
forms of transcendental and scientific faith. Itis also 
possible that emotion and aspiration may be fed so 
abundantly, and conscience guided so safely, by the 
literature and art of the future, as to make new reli- 
gions superfluous, and defeat any attempt to drag forth 
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the church from her quiet place of honor in the back- 
ground of the busy scene of life. The influence of our 
great poets is likely to become mightier than ever ; but 
how much longer must the world wait for a new star ? 
There will be no other Homer, or Dante, or Shake- 
speare, though there may be other Bacons. Future 
generations will probably find most of their inspiration 
and guidance in their novels ; and the standard of pop- 
ular fiction may reasonably be expected to rise during 
the next century, as it has done steadily in this. Music, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture will have the 
benefit of more thorough training than before, as well 
as of more liberal patronage ; and the results will be 
grand accordingly. 

As I try to state the sum of these predictions, I am 
surprised to find it amount to a prophecy, which may 
be all the more true because I had no intention of 
making it. The coming century was foreshadowed by 
the Chicago Exposition, though not so accurately as if 
France and England had been more prominent among 
the nations, while romance had found a more refined 
embodiment than the Midway Plaisance. 


THE IRRELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
‘BY ELLIS THURTELL. - 

L’ Trreligion de ? Avenir is the bold title of the best 
known work of the lamented Marie Jean Guyau. It 
was published in 1887, the year preceding that in 
which its brilliant author died—at an age, thirty-four, 
when anything like a first-rate philosophic reputation 
is rarely won. Itis described as an Efude Soctologique; 
while the first headline to the first contents table of 
the book is Fond Sociologique de la Religion. The table 
concludes with valeur et utilité provisotre des religions ; 
leur insuffisance finale. These words in fact give 
Guyau’s own summing up of the whole matter. And 
the introduction above which they stand presents us 
with an admirably lucid and condensed account of his 
case against the various religions of the future with 
which we are so freely threatened. It would seem 
well worthy of a careful scrutiny. 

Many, says Guyau, are the definitions of religion 
with which we meet. Some are conceived from the 
physical, some from the metaphysical, some from the 
moral standpoint mainly, some from a blending among 
these ; none from the social side. And yet, if we look 
into it, we shall find that the idea of a social bond be- 
tween man and superior powers is the very feature in 
which the unity of all religious conceptions actually 
consists. Man becomes truly religious only when to 
human society he adds in thought another society, 
more powerful and more elevated—one, moreover, 
with which he can hold communication to the advan- 
tage of his mind, body, and estate. 

‘‘La religion,” Guyau insists, ‘‘est un sociomor- 
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phisme universel.”’ It has been historically a physical, 
metaphysical, and moral explanation of all things 
that are, under an imaginative and symbolic form, 
and by analogy with the human society we know. 
‘Elle est en deux mots une explication sociologique 
universelle 4 forme mythique.” 

Guyau himself holds that the most important at- 
tempts in recent times to define the proper meaning 
are those of Schleiermacher, Feuerbach, and Strauss. 
According to Schleiermacher the essence of religion 
consists in our sentiment of absolute dependence upon 
powers whom we have named divinities. According 
to Feuerbach the essence of religion is des¢re— to at- 
tain good and avoid evil. According to Strauss 
must superimpose these two conceptions. The re- 
ligious sentiment is no doubt in its origin that of de- 
pendence, but this feeling of dependence, in order to 
give rise to a religion in the completest sense, must 
provoke a psychical reaction upon our side. This re- 
action is the desére of deliverance from evil and en- 
dowment with all good. 

Of these accounts that of Strauss is the one which 
Guyau considers as more nearly approaching a satis- 
factory and final solution of the problem than any 
hitherto proposed. This, then, is the true inward- 
ness of religion—desire of deliverance and endow- 
ment at the hands of divinity, approached through 
propitiatory rites and prayers. Let us now see what, 
historically speaking, are found to be the distinctive 
and essential elements in the various religions known 
to us. ¥ 

These are, according to Guyau, three in number. 
First, there is the mythical and non-scientific exp/ana- 
tion of natural phenomena, as in miracles, incarna- 
tions and revelations. Secondly, there is a system of 
dogmas imposed upon faith as absolute verities, even 
though not susceptible of philosophic justification or 
scientific proof. Thirdly, there is a system of rites 
ahd ceremonies, regarded as having a propitious in- 
fluence over the ordering of events. 

A religion without myth, without dogma, without 
ritual, though often vaunted as a modern advance on 
ancient superstition, is, in Guyau’s opinion, but a 
bastard thing, bound sooner or later to be absorbed 
in metaphysic. It is in fact philosophy, and no re- 
ligion. 

But we have not yet reached the limit of Guyau’s 
penetrating, profound, and fearless criticism of re- 
ligion’s quintessential being. Not only do the three 
elements just named form the features which distin- 
guish religion from metaphysic, and therefore from 
philosophy, of which metaphysic is a part, but more; 
these very elements, necessary to religion as they 
are, also are doomed to eventual annihilation. And 
therefore religion itself, depending absolutely on them, 
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as we must say it does, will also die. Guyau indeed, 
with striking iconoclastic scorn, insists, ‘‘in this sense 
then we reject the religion of the future, as we should 
reject the alchemy of the future, or the astrology of the 
Suture.” 

So that the full meaning of our author’s startling 
title, ‘‘The Irreligion of the Future,” stands now 
quite revealed. It conveys his carefully reasoned out, 
and firmly fixed assurance that the wrongly called 
‘‘religion” of the zatwralist, which is the child of the 
rightly called religion of the supernaturadist, willbecome 
the parent of a non-religious metaphysic or zrredigion 
in the future. As to morality, though he discusses 
the question in the body of his work, here in the sum- 
marising introduction Guyau scarcely mentions it, so 
obviously separate to him is ethical theory and prac- 
tice from metaphysical principle or religious creed. 
Did he not three years before the publication of the 
fine book now under our consideration write his Zs- 
guisse aune morale sans obligation, nt sanction ? 

In emphasising his rejection of all religions of the 
future our author does not forget to guard himself 
against possible unfair and intemperate attacks from 
would-be religion-founders, whether in the realm of 
science, morals, or metaphysics. He explains that 
by his zrre/igion or a-religion he of course does not 
imply any superficial or paradoxical contempt for the 
ethical or metaphysical basis of old creeds. What he 
does imply is simply the rejection ‘‘of all dogma, of 
all traditional and supernatural authority, of all revel- 
ation, of all mitacles, of all myth, of all rite erected 
into duty.” The irreligion of the future, he deliber- 
ately asserts, will preserve not a little of the sentiment 
that has been associated with the religions of the past. 
There are at any rate two grand sources of such sen- 
timent that no philosophy worthy of the name will 
ever be able to ignore. The one is what has been 
called cosmic emotion or cosmic awe; the other is 
the pursuit of an ideal lying beyond the limits of re- 
ality, and being not only more than individual, but 
also, in its rarest and highest manifestations, more 
than social,—being even in a certain sense of cosmic 
character. 

The really original and audacious nature of Guyau’s 
contention consists in the definiteness and decision 
with which he denies that these sentiments have any 
claim to the much fought-for title of ‘‘religious.” He 
declares—and as it seems to the present writer with 
irresistible force—that it is only by an abuse of lan- 
guage that metaphysical and ethical speculations 
upon the Unknowable, the Infinite, the Unconscious 
can be described as peculiar and essential elements 
of ‘‘religion.” And hereby Herbert Spencer, Max 
Miiller, Renan, Hartmann (to mention no lesser names) 
stand all alike condemned of imperfect philosophical 
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analysis, and of confusion between the permanent 
lineaments of metaphysic and morals, and to perish- 
able—nay perishing—features of religion. 

The present-day application of this learnedly illus- 
trated and completely worked-out principle of Guyau’s 
is wide-spread and perspicuous enough. His prin- 
ciple assuredly makes a clean and uncompromising 
sweep of all the various brand-new and ambitious 
competitors with Christianity for the title of ‘‘ Religion 
of the Future.” It takes Comte’s Religion of Human- 
ity, and shows that the word ‘‘religion” in this sense 
is no better than a misleading metaphor. It takes 
Herbert Spencer’s doctrine that religion and science 
can be ‘‘reconciled” through their conjoint recogni- 
tion of an incomprehensible mystery, and shows that 
Herbert Spencer should have substituted mefaphysic 
for religion in order to give his reconciliation scheme 
any permanent value to a later generation’s more crit- 
ical and accurate eye. It takes Hartmann’s own par- 
ticular Relig?on de 1 Avenir—a curious synthesis of 
philosophical Buddhism with non-miraculous Chris- 
tianity, upon a purely pantheistic basis—and points 
out that Hartmann has only succeeded in making a 
monstrosity. ; 

In the same fiery crucible of criticism Guyau places 
the spurious ‘‘religions” of Transcendentalism, of 
Cosmism, of Ethicism, of Secularism, of Socialism, 
and, as religions, they inevitably melt. Let us now 
add to these the closely similar ‘‘ Religion of Science”’ 
about which Dr. Carus says so much. And what see 
we, carefully regarding the result? Well, do we not 
plainly see it, as ve/Zgton, when submitted to Guyau’s 
powerfully disintegrating tests, pass simply into the 
formless fluidity to which all the other misnamed 
‘‘natural religions” have been reduced? Unquestion- 
ably, as I think, we do. 

No attempt can be made here to do justice to the 
singularly thorough thrashing-out of the whole ques- 
tion as to the rationality of religion which Guyau 
has given us in the remarkable volume under notice. 
It may very well be doubted whether there exists in 
English any treatise on comparative religion that can 
at all compare with this volume for comprehensive 
scope, masterful grasp, and independently construc- 
tive issue as result. That result can be gathered — 
without doubt or difficulty by any one who reads and 
digests the Introduction to L’lrreligion de 1 Avenir. 
While in the third and last division of the book (whose 
headline gives the title to the whole) it is set out at 
length with most able and ample discussion of its 
bearings on urgent and up-to-date questions of re- 
ligion or philosophy. 


Guyau sees quite clearly that there is one sense “ 
only in which the word religion can be rightly used, 
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In true religion, therefore, unqualified assent to two 
propositions is absolutely needful. One is the ex7s- 
tence of God. The other is our capacity for communion 
with Him. The first is a proposition of metaphysic 
merely. The second includes the first, and carries 
over metaphysic into the region of religion. A ¢heo- 
logical (as contrasted with an a¢heological) metaphysic 
may thus exist without religion. And it is this theo- 
logical metaphysic which has so frequently and con- 
fusedly usurped the more popular title of religion 
in the various ethical, scientific, and philosophical 
pseudo-religions of the day. 

Guyau accordingly rejects outright, as only unsub- 
stantial wraiths of departed or departing supernatural 
creeds, all the varied forms of what is so undiscrimin- 
ately miscalled natural religion. He insists that the 
whole of what is really rational in them—apart from 
their ethics, their science, or their sociology—is not 
religious in the least, but merely metaphysical. 

We now know exactly where we are. In default 
of supernatural religion it is natural metaphysic only 
that is left to us. The particular form of metaphysical 
naturalism which Guyau personally advocates is that 
which is nowadays so greatly gaining ground under 
the name of Monism. This monism.of Guyau’s would 
appear not largely to differ from that which Professor 
Haeckel advocates, with the proviso that the unfortu- 
nate term mechanical is left out, and that there is 
nothing which is ever to be called religion init. M. 
Guyau’s theory may be in fact considered as a more 
advanced and satisfactory stage in the development 
of Monism than has yet been brought to light. It 
certainly clears our philosophic atmosphere of many 
reactionary and obscurantist elements. And it does 
so, not by any stealing of theologians’ thunder, but 
by vigorously wielding the all-shattering leven-bolts 
which ‘steady, profound, and courageous contempla- 
tion of man and nature has revealed to view. 


FABLES FROM THE NEW 4A@SOP. 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


Parasus’s Predicament. 

One of the smaller communities in the Peloponne- 
sus found itself in a very serious dilemma. There was 
none to take the office of magistrate. One after 
another of the more eminent citizens was appealed 
to, but one after another declined. They did not give 
as a reason for their declination either other duties, 
cares of business or family, or want of needful learn- 
ing; but all united in saying that they declined be- 
cause the populace was fickle and unreasonable, and 
as they had theretofore stood well in the estimation 
of their neighbors, they did not care to risk adverse 
criticism of what judgments they might render. 
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Parasus was a member of this community, a good 
companion and much esteemed for his wit. He was 
of so jovial a disposition that none ever laid it to his 
charge that he was jealous at not being preferred to 
the office, when he laughed and made sport of these 
reasons. ‘They continued seeking one who should be 
magister, and rather enjoyed Parasus’s humor and 
sarcasms. 

But after a time the people became nettled that 
Parasus seemed to be so amused. 

‘‘Could you,” said they to him, ‘‘could you, in the 
position of magistrate, render judgments so adroitly 
and yet so justly as to excite no animosity of the 
worsted party?” 

‘Could 1?” said Parasus scornfully, ‘could I do 
that which all my life I have done? What more easy? 
You, neighbors and friends, know me well. Where 
are my enemies? If any there be to say I ever af- 
fronted him, let him now speak.” 

The people cheered, for they knew Parasus spoke 
the truth. Then one proposed that he should be 
allowed to try his genial and accommodating nature 
on the judicial bench, and at this the people shouted 
more lustily still, and forthwith they installed him,— 
surprised at the turn things had taken, but not un- 
willing,—with the ermine of office. 

To give him due credit, Parasus did not lack quali- 
fications. He was sufficiently learned, patient and 
painstaking, and, as between litigants, did certainly 
contrive to dispense justice so evenhandedly that the 
worsted went away from court chagrined, to be sure, 
and dissatisfied with this judgment, but cherishing no 
ill feeling towards the judge. 

But the populace, the very ones to whose loud 
acclaims he owed his elevation, the very neighbors 
with whom he had always been a hail and well-met 
fellow, with them it had now become another matter. 

They were all on hand at each day’s dikastery and 
felt free after each decision to give their views. When 
Parasus was especially suave and polite, they said he 
smirked to curry favor; when he spoke with due de- 
liberation, they declared him slow, and prosy, and 
wasteful of time; but if he hastened a decree (were it 
ever so plain), they had it that he gave too little time 
to points of law. If he gave a decision briefly, saying 
nothing of authorities, they ridiculed him for want of 
learning, and yet if he quoted precedents from other 
courts, they insisted that this was only pedantry put 
on to gloss his lack. If he smiled, he was trifling; if 
he looked grave, he aped Solon; if he decided for the 
rich man, he was a sycophant; for the boor, he was 
a proletariat; in short, all his best endeavors were 
accepted at their face value and redeemed in the cur- 
rency of worst imputations, 

Parasus saw that he was in a predicament; he 
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discovered that the very qualities which made him 
acceptable socially were serious detriments politi- 
cally; he must elect whether to be continually mis- 
judged and reviled as a magistrate, or give up his 
office and be restored to his status as a man. 


The Egotist’s Cure. 


A CERTAIN egotist, surfeited with the sordid world 
and desirous of ridding himself of all contact with his 
kind, left the vicinity of his abode, and went to a 
lonely place on the sea-coast where he could commune 
in peace and solitude with himself and nature and 
dream, unvexed and uncontaminated, lofty dreams of 
the eternal and illimitable. 

He would have liked better had his nature been 
of an order to dispense with even the inn, but un- 
fortunately he was mortal, and being so, at times 
craved nutrition, and nutrition, as he well knew, ex- 
acted cooks. A roof, too, and a bed were essential, 
so unwillingly but of necessity he put money in his 
purse, and having arranged for accommodations at 
the inn, spent his time upon a rocky cliff, far from 
the haunts of men, that overlooked the sea. 

And yet he was not altogether happy, for at the 
inn was a young woman who had come there with her 
parents, and she, giddy as most maids of nineteen or 
so, having innocently made acquaintance with him, 
was wont to rally him upon his solitary life and ask 
him questions, some of which, wise as he was, he 
could not answer. 

But it was these very unanswerable questions that 
set him thinking all the more. One day he was at 
his accustomed cliff alone, with the blue of the sea 
before him and of the sky above and the fiery sun 
dropping slowly down, he mused his fill. 

‘‘All this is mine,” he thought, ‘‘for me, for the 
ego that is me was all this made; for me, out of the 
chaos of nothing the spirals whirled slow and swift, 
evolving a vast sphere of fire, then a little ball revolv- 
ing, first fire, too, then viscous, and at the last, little 
by little, fitter and fitter, to this very hour, all for me. 
How wonderful am I,—I the centered self of infinity, 
the soul of eternity, master of matter, divinity of des- 
tiny.” 

So he mused, ‘‘the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.”’ But not quite that; for the sun dipped down 
into the sea, and the lengthening shadows told our 
philosopher of the flight of time, and feeling—base, 
carnal, thoughtless feeling—twitched him within, re- 
minding of supper at the inn. Then he turned his 
face earthward, and as he turned there, framed against 
the glowing sky, a thing of beauty, stood the little 
minx. 

There she stood directly in his path. But it was 
not alone the physical reality that disturbed him ; no, 
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worse than that, for of a sudden the unbidden thought 
rushed at our egotist and jostled and shook him 
rudely. 

‘‘Wake up, dreamer,” it cried, ‘‘wake up and 
contemplate a fresh revelation. For this being, this 
little minx, out of the chaotic nothingness the spirals 
spun the planets, and the great sun, and made the 
grass grow, and bit by bit manufactured her sweet- 
ness and foolishness,—another centered self, a soul of 
eternity, a mistress of matter, a divinity of destiny.” 

The result was natural. The egotist was quite 
young, and, apart from his egotism, not ill favored. 
So the cares of this world and the needs of looking 
after a family in time cured even that; he married 
the minx. 


THE PROSPECTS OF RELIGION. 


RELIGION is at present in a critical state; itis a 
state of transition. An old world-view is breaking 
down, and a new one is growing. New problems 
have arisen, a new world-conception is dawning upon 
mankind, the voice of scientific critique can no longer 
be hushed, and those who bear the burdens of life de- 
mand as their due right, not only an emancipation so 
far as it be possible from the toil of their drudgery, 
but also, and that is the most important issue of the 
labor problem, a recognition of the dignity of their 
manhood. 

What, under these conditions, will become of re- 
ligion? 

There are men who imagine that the future of man- 
kind will be irreligious, and their opinion is based 
upon arguments which upon the whole are a mere 
matter of definition. They identify religion with super- 
stition, supernaturalism, ritualism, belief in an indi- 
vidual God-being, and what not. They overlook that 
religion is a reality in the world, which passes through 
various phases, and the end of its history is not yet 
here. The last word is still to be spoken. Those 
who proclaim that religion is not fit for survival judge 
it according to the narrow view of some schools of re- 
ligious thought, and are blind to the fact that religion 
is a living power and not merely a chimera of unsub- 
stantial visions, that it isin a state of growth, and 
that its potentialities belong to its nature as much as 
its present and past conditions. 

Religion, cosmic emotion, panpathy, or by what- 
ever name you may Call it, is not comparable to grif- 
fins or sphinxes, which are nonentities and mere prod- 
ucts of our imagination ; it is like love, like fear, like 
hope, a spiritual reality in the hearts of men. The 
religious impulse is an actuality, which, when guided 


by erroneous notions, will, like love that is squandered | 
upon unworthy persons, tend in a wrong direction; — 
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but for that reason religion itself is neither an ab- 
erration, nor is it unreal. 

Any one who is disappointed in an intense and deep 
love may never be able to love again; he may deny 
the existence of true love ; he may denounce it as a 
diseased condition, or ridicule the dupes of its illu- 
sions ; for all that, love remains deeply founded in 
the nature of the human heart; and so is religion. 
The prevalence of superstition in religion only proves 
how important it is to teach mankind the right reli- 
gion and to purify the religions that now exist of their 
errors and misconceptions. 

We might just as well speak of a soulless as of an 
irreligious futurity of mankind, on the simple argument 
that such a soul-being as the old school of psychology 
postulates does not exist. The wrong metaphysics of 
the old psychology will be abandoned, but the man of 
the future will have the same kind of soul as the man 
of the past, only let us hope better, nobler, and more 
enlightened. In the same way the wrong metaphysics 
of the old religions will be abandoned, but religion 
will remain. The moral, emotional, and intellectual 
needs that begot the mythological world-view of the 
lower phases of religion, will not disappear when, on 
a higher plane of human evolution, myth yields to 
scientific clearness. 

The apostles of an irreligious future of mankind 
imagine that religion will be disposed of as soon as a 
scientific insight into the laws of nature proves the 
impossibility of miracles. Religion is to them the 
illusion or fraud of miracle-mongers. Those who can 
fathom the depths of man’s heart, who can feel the 
thrill of its mysterious longings, and recognise the 
power of ideal aspirations, know better. No super- 
natural revelation is needed, but only good common 
sense, to see with a prophet’s eye the future of man- 
kind, and to predict that after a century or two, when 
the scientific world-conception has been firmly estab- 
lished in the souls of the leading nations of the world, 
religion will be more important a factor than ever. 

The religion of the future will be conditioned by 
the same needs as the religion of to-day, but it will be 
so much grander, truer, and more elevating, as the 
intelligence of the generations to come will surpass 
the confused and erroneous notions that still prevail 
in the present age. BG 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESENT NEED IN RELIGION. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 

What is the need of the hour in religion? It is not easy to 
say. Our age is one of discontent and transition, These two con- 
ditions mark the conclusions of the old and the beginnings of the 
new in all the great eras of the world; or the great eras, in their 
beginnings, are always characterised by these conditions. 
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The world is spiritually hungry. Upon this condition Jesus 
pronounced a benediction, ‘‘Happy are they who hunger and 
thirst,’’ earnestly long for, ‘‘righteousness, for they shall be satis- 
fied.” This hunger takes many forms—for fame, wealth, pleasure, 
and ease, but in the last analysis it isa genuine spiritual hunger. 
Many are unaware of this, having never analysed their inner expe- 
riences and feelings. 

If the race for wealth is intense and appalling, it is so because 
men have not been fed spiritually. Here is the great opportunity 
for the pulpit. A majority of men come under its influence directly, 
all men indirectly. If this attempt to satisfy the soul with food 
for the body is to be modified, changed, there is no power that 
can so successfully do it as the pulpit. It ought to rise to the 
gravity of the situation, and is doing so quite slowly. The world 
has been most effectively helped by living individuals—men alive 
in the highest sense. 


‘**Tis life of which our souls are scant, 
Tis life and more life that we want.”’ 


These apostles of the new evangel should be dynamic centres 
of jight and love, breathing peace and encouragement wherever 
they go. They should be as strong as the fabled heroes, great 
enough to sit among the divinities of Olympus; simple enough 
not to embarrass the plainest, and tender as the child caressing 
its mother. 

Language and action are not the greatest interpreters of the 
soul's message. All speech, all action is condescension. Those 
who are trying to feed the heart in these ways only will not 
fully succeed. Nature feeds by giving of itself. We feed of 
each other by giving of our best, most inner selves. Language 
and deeds help in this, but the substance conveyed is always 
greater than the means of conveyance. Words and deeds express 
truth—and truth is love's, is life's medium. It is soul in touch 
with soul that fulfils the conditions of the highest helpfulness. 

The new evangelist ought to be a lighthouse as well as a 
dynamo, but not dynamite. He needs faith and trust, hope and 
intuition. 

He should be large and profound. When the soul of ‘'Ring, 
greatest of monarchs,” left this world, he rode richly on the 
golden hoofed steed, over Bifrost, the arched bridge descending 
to meet him, and the portals of noble Walhalla sprang wide to 
receive him, and the gods, rejoicing, grasped him by the hand 
and gave him a right royal entrance into the heaven of peace. 

This spirit of largeness, strength, kindly human cheer will be 
dominant in the movement that is destined to join men in the 
upward march. 

Thus will the religion of science, when incarnated in noble 
men, unobscured by ordinary frailties, become worldwide, and 
ever helpful. 

“Therefore, by us was 
Ring well-beloved, 
His shield ever guarding 
Regions of peace. 
Whence the loveliest image 
Of might unoffending 


Before us, like incense, 
Forever arose,'’—Frithiof's Saga. 


J. W. CaLpwe Lt. 


THE TERM ‘RELIGION’? NEEDLESS. 
Anent the Criticism of Corvinus. 


To the Editor of The Open Court ; 


After reading the criticism of ‘‘Corvinus” on your remarks 
concerning the reconciliation of science and religion, I concluded 
that the subject had not been put before your readers in as clear 
a manner as the facts in the case demand, There is a vast differ- 
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ence between religion and the true faith of the scriptures. It must 
be conceded that a man's belief is his religion expressed in his the- 
ology—his ideas of the cosmos and his relation toit. Between 
this religion and science there certainly is a conflict ; a reconcilia- 
tion is not possible. But there is no conflict between the faith, or 
consciousness which all good people have, ‘‘that good at last shall 
come to all.” 

From the standpoint of science, religion is merely a transient 
superstition—old clothes that must be cast away entirely when we 
cross over from the domain of superstition to that of truth. Reli- 
gion assumes that mankind can be moral or immoral at will, just 
the same as Dr. H. W. Thomas in his reply to Colonel Ingersoll 
assumed that the latter could do other than he is doing. Science, 
on the contrary, emphatically declares that mankind must do just 
as they are doing, and will continue to do so until there is a nat- 
ural moral evolution. Something more must be worked within 
before anything more can be expressed outwardly. Religion as- 
sumes that man is as a branch cut off from the rest of the cosmos 
and that he must meritoriously work his way back to a God against 
whom he has rebelled and strayed away from. Science declares 
that no particle of matter, organic and inorganic, can be separated 
from the universal mass and that merit and demerit is entirely out 
of the question. As forms are combined, evolved and environed 
so they must express themselves, whether good or bad; hence 
there never can be harmony between science and religion. Reli- 
gion assumes that man has sinned willfully and deserves punish- 
ment; science, that he is viciously inclined by nature (where he 
is) and that he needs moral development by the same power that 
made him immoral. Religion puts the responsibility of sin and 
misery upon mankind; science, upon the laws of nature and na- 
ture’s God. While religion is scientific in its relation to the needs 
of mankind while in a vicious condition wherein they need urging 
and scaring, yet its teachings are false in regard to the true na- 
ture of things. A true knowledge of things is fit only for those 
who are able to receive it—for those who are able to fulfil the 
moral law. 

All religions are based upon a premise which concludes in 
merit and demerit. Science utterly repudiates that superstition. 
In a universe of law where all things are relative merit and de- 
merit cannot be. This principle is in accord with the faith of the 
Scriptures, which is a free gift of God; a power within man that 
supports him ufder affliction and causes him to hope. ‘‘ Where 
is boasting then? It is excluded. By what law? By the law of 
faith.” The ‘‘ Constitution De Fide Cattolica” declares that there 
can be ''no real conflict between faith and reason. ... The empty 
appearance of contradiction arises chiefly from this: either that 
the dogmas of faith have not been understood or explained accord- 
ing to the church's mind, or that mere theories have been put for- 
ward as right reason.’’ Science declares that this is just what has 
been done. Theological theories have been put forth by religion 
instead of the true principle of faith which is scientific in its na- 
ture and application to the need of mankind. Religion condemns 
mankind by its substitution of belief in superstition for the true 
faith, but science justifies mankind by that true faith. 

There is a conflict, therefore, between science and religion, 
but not between science and the true faith, because they area 
unit. It is a great mistake to drag the term religion over into the 
domain of science. Many are being confused thereby as well as 
‘‘Corvinus.” Let us have clearness. We cannot logically talk 
about a reconciliation between science and a faith which has not 
been understood or rationally taught. When it is understood it 
will be science. 

Let us understand that the term religion stands for supersti- 
tion. People can have the right faith and hope without what is 
called religion—aye, a clearer consciousness thereof, because reli- 
gious faith is often mixed with fear and dread. A scientific man 
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cannot logically or consistently hold to the term religion unless in 
the sense of ‘‘ binding together anew.”” When we arrive at a full 
knowledge of the truth, what is the use of a needless term? Mo- 
nists must be monists in everything. Religious people cannot be 
coaxed or forced into the ranks of science; they can only grow 
into them by natural evolution. He that sets up his standard of 
truth and stands unwaveringly by it is sure of victory, though his - 
truth may antagonise every existing sect; for truth is gradually 
evolving and the power of evolution is the sole cause of progress. 
Antithetical reasoning suits the people who are in the bonds of 
superstition, but scientists must have their reasoning monistically 
straight. Joun Mappocx. 


SPIRIT APPETENCE. 
BY CHAS. A, LANE. 


O eagle soul, thou hast but sparrow wings! 

A thirst for far-off clouds is in thy throat, 

And longings haunt thine ear for sounds that float 
In purple silence, where the star-choir sings ; 
Around thy heart, with wing-like flutterings, 

A dream is aching for the fields remote 

Of hidden spaces, and thine eyes devote 
Their vigils to the hope’s far beckonings. 


A little while content thee, restless soul ! 

This lowly life holds food for thee and flowers, 
And songs, antiphonal to star-choirs, roll 

Their mellow measures from this earth of ours: 
A little while, and unto thee may ope 

The silver Sometime shimmering in thy hope. 
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HUXLEY. 


A Discourse at South Place Chapel, London. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


ON THE 13th and r4th of June, 1878, a Congress of 
Liberal Thinkers gathered in this place from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and indeed among the four 
hundred representatives some were from other Euro- 
pean countries and from the United States of Amer- 
ica. At the end of very impressive discussions an 
Association of Liberal Thinkers was formed, its aims 
and objects being defined as: 

‘'rt, The scientific study of religious phenomena. 2. The 
collection and diffusion of information concerning religious move- 
ments throughout the world. 3. The emancipation of. mankind 
from the spirit of superstition. 4. Fellowship among liberal 
thinkers of all races. 5. The promotion of the culture, progress, 
and moral welfare of mankind and of whatever in any form of re- 
ligion may tend towards that end. 6. Membership in this Asso- 
ciation shall leave each individual responsible for his own opinion 
alone, and in no degree affect his relations with other associa- 
tions.”’ 

The presidency of that Association was conferred 
on Professor Huxley, and by him accepted. I remem- 
ber well the satisfaction with which, referring to the 
names, eminent in science, literature, and rational re- 
ligion, in the membership, our President Huxley said, 
‘«Freethinkers are no longer to be merely bullied.” 
The large committee met at his house, and it was 
found impossible that members widely scattered about 
the world could be organised in any central or definite 
movement; but the Association was never dissolved ; 
in many regions its surviving members are carrying 
- out its principles in their several centres of work and 
influence ; and it is not impossible that they may be 
again summoned in congress, and be called on to 
choose a successor to him who remained to his death 
President of the Association formed in this place,— 
the Association of Liberal Thinkers. 

But we shall never be able to find a President 
more fit to be the head of those varied movements of 
thought, impossible of organisation, distributed every- 
where, indefinable, the leaven subtly at work like the 
“yeast” of his scientific essay, which, he says, ‘ will 
increase indefinitely when grown in the dark.” Yeast 
reminded him of how other things grow in the dark, 


as those ‘‘living organisms buried beneath two or 
three thousand fathoms of water.”” And the phenom- 
ena may remind us of the liberal leaven that is increas- 
ing indefinitely in places that seem dark with super- 
stition. 

We cannot help feeling some scandal when such a 
man as Huxley is buried with rites of the church 
whose every creed and article he pronounced untrue. 
That part of the service which gave God hearty thanks 
for delivering our brother out of the miseries of this 
sinful world may have met with an unuttered response 
from the clerical breast, —‘‘We give thee hearty 
thanks for that it has pleased thee to deliver this 
world from a sinful heretic.”” But not every clergy- 
man is clerical, and we need not, like the adversary, 
dispute with the archangel for the dead body of our 
scientific Moses. The ancient Moses would seem to 
have given some rationalistic explanation of the way 
he got water out of the rock for the thirsty people ; 
whereat Jehovah was angry, and said Moses should 
never enter the Promised Land; but nevertheless, 
when rationalistic Moses was dead, the archangel was 
sent to claim his body, as our archangels or arch- 
bishops claim the bodies of great men whose living 
spirit they could not subdue. This the Church would 
hardly do were there not multitudes within its own 
pale and its pulpits who inwardly recognise the great 
thinker as the truer archbishop of souls,—real souls. 
Much as we may deplore the giving up of the body of 
the President of the Association of Liberal Thinkers 
to burial under rites of superstitions he exposed, the 
surrender is not all on our side. The Church has 
buried, zm sure and certain hope of his resurrection to 
eternal life, a man who denied every dogma on which 
that Church declares eternal life to depend. Huxley 
did not believe in the miracles, nor the inspiration of 
the Bible, nor the atonement, nor in any Deity as yet 
affirmed ; yet the Church, by its most solemn service, 
has promised him eternal joy. Its old doctrine, ‘‘He 
that believeth not shall be damned,” is reserved for 
common people: it does not apply to Members of the 
Royal Society. I remember once standing beside the 
open grave of one of England’s greatest freethinkers, 
in Westminster Abbey, and as the service proceeded, 
its ancient chants and prayers seemed to ascend and 
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blend with the Abbey’s solemn arches and the win- 
dows glowing with extinct saints; they all—arches, 
windows, chants, prayers—passed out of their literal- 
ism, and were fulfilling their higher and only genuine 
purpose, of decorating the monument of a great 
thinker who had interpreted their evolution from real 
to artistic symbolism. 

There has not been by any means a unanimous 
expression among liberal people of admiration for 
Huxley. He trod on the theoretical toes of various 
schools of freethinkers ; he repudiated the materialis- 
tic as well as the Christian flag, the atheistic along 
with the theistic; he would not join the Liberationists 
to disestablish the Church, and he held ideas of the 
parental functions of the State, which, while they 
offended the anti-vaccinationists and individualists, 
fell short of the friendship of socialists. Myself a per- 
sonal-liberty man, I dissent strongly from some of his 
sociology. But what of that? All of these differen- 
tiations represent the man. That was Huxley. Had 
he been able to work in any harness, or bear any la- 
bel, he would have been another man; and though 
the favored clan might have rejoiced in a powerful 
chief, the empire of thought would never have known 
its unique figure, its finest free lance. You who see, or 
think you see, faults in a great man, remember the 
profound truth of Shakespeare: ‘‘ Best men are 
moulded out of faults.” 

My friend Mr. J. M. Robertson, in the current 
Free Review thinks there was some timidity in Hux- 
ley’s advocating Bible reading in the schools, and in 
I know by long per- 
sonal acquaintance with and study of the man, that 
there was no lack of courage in him. Both of those 
criticised things, little to my liking, represented an 
important side of a many-sided man. That side was 
Huxley’s imagination. This was mainly developed 
into the scientific imagination, which enabled him to 
take the smallest themes suggested by others,—such 
as vertebration of the skull, or even large themes like 
natural selection,—and carry them into innumerable 
variations, and gather them all up in mighty sym- 
phonies of science, in which protoplasm and zodphyte 
and plant, worm, man were all united in harmonious 
Who that listened to those lectures 
can ever forget how in his hand the little piece of 
chalk swelled to a world populous with animal life, or 
the bit of coal became a diamond lens through which 
were seen the tree ferns and giant mosses of the pri- 
meval forest? I remember listening to him on an oc- 
casion when he invited us to take our stand with him, 
in imagination, on London Bridge; with him we re- 
marked the current of the Thames, the slope of its 
banks, their distant curving ; then passed on beyond 
its boats, barges, and ships, to its sources and its 
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generalisation. 
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mouth, varied by glances at primitive tribes on its 
shores ; till we traced our old river, its tides, its geo- 
logic work, back to a different world and to the con- 
fines of the solar system. All this was the joint work 
of imagination interpreting scientific fact, and a fin- 
ished literary art which could make an obscure thing 
clear at once to the taught and the untaught. For 
his profound humanitarian sympathies had led him to 
cultivate to the utmost the power of carrying, by both 
speech and drawing, the illiterate and unscientific 
along with him from first to last. The most subtle 
and far-reaching hypothesis ever made by any one, 
since the discovery of evolution, was, in my opinion, 
one originally made by Huxley concerning the vast 
chasm, moral and mental, between man and the high- 
est of the lower animals. This was first given ina 
lecture to workingmen, and I will read it to you: 


‘*« Well, but,’ I am told at once, somewhat triumphantly, 
‘you say in the same breath that there is a great moral and intel- 
lectual chasm between man and the lower animals. How is this 
possible when you declare that moral and intellectual character- 
istics depend on structure, and yet tell us that there is no such 
gulf between the structure of man and that of the lower animals ?’ 

‘‘T think that objection is based upon a misconception of the 
real relations which exist between structure and function, between 
mechanism and work. Function is the expression of molecular 
forces and arrangements no doubt; but, does it follow from this, 
that variation in function so depends upon variation in structure 
that the former is always exactly proportioned to the latter? If 
there is no such relation, if the variation in function which fol- 
lows on a variation in structure, may be enormously greater than 
the variation of structure, then, you see the objection falls to the 
ground. Take a couple of watches—made by the same maker, 
and as completely alike as possible; set them upon the table, and 
the function of each—which is its rate of going—will be performed 
in the same manner, and you shall be able to distinguish no dif- 
ference between them; but let me take a pair of pincers, and if 
my hand is steady enough to do-it, let me just lightly crush to- 
gether the bearings of the balance-wheel or force to a slightly 
different angle the teeth of the escapement of one of them, and of 
course you know the immediate result will be that the watch so 
treated, from that moment will cease to go. But what proportion 
is there between the structural alteration and the functional re- 
sult ? Is it not perfectly obvious that the alteration is of the min- 
utest kind, yet that slight as it is, it has produced an infinite dif- 
ference in the performance of the functions of these two instru- 
ments ? 

‘‘ Well, now apply that to the present question. What is it 
that constitutes and makes man what he is? What is it but his 
power of language—that language giving him the means of record- 
ing his experience—making every generation somewhat wiser than 
its predecessor,—more in accordance with the established order 
of the universe ? What is it but this power of speech, of record- 
ing experience, which enables men to be men,—looking before and 
after and, in some dim sense, understanding the working of this 
wondrous universe,—and which distinguishes man from the whole 
brute world? I say that this functional difference is vast, un- 
fathomable, and truly infinite in its consequences; ‘and I say at 
the same time, that it may depend upon structural differences 
which shall be absolutely inappreciable to us with our present 


means of investigation. What is this very speech that we are 


ee ~ 


talking about? I am speaking to you at this moment, but if 
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were to alter, in the minutest degree, the proportion of the ner- 
vous forces now active in the two nerves which supply the muscles 
of my glottis, I shall become suddenly dumb. The voice is pro- 
duced only so long as the vocal chords are parallel; and theseare 
parallel only so long as certain muscles contract with exact equal- 
ity; and that again depends on the equality of action of those two 
nerves I spoke of. So that a change of the minutest kind in the 
structure of one of these nerves, or in the structure of the part in 
which it originates, or of the supply of blood to that part, or of 
one of the muscles to which it is distributed, might render all of 
us dumb. Buta race of dumb men deprived of all communication 
with those who could speak, would be little indeed removed from 
the brutes. And the moral and intellectual difference between 
them and ourselves would be practically infinite though the nat- 
uralist should not be able to find a single shadow of even specific 
structural difference.” 


I remember, by the way, asking Professor Huxley 
whether if the throat of a fine opera-singer, like Jenny 
Lind, and the throat of a person of coarse voice, were 
given to an expert scientist to dissect, he could tell by 
great care which vocal chords belonged to the singer 
and which tothe rude voice. He replied that it would 
be as difficult as for a musical expert to determine be- 
tween two violins, outwardly alike in color and shape, 
which was the Cremona, and which an ordinary vio- 
lin. He must first hear a note sounded. How marvel- 
lous is this! A difference of not even a hair’s breadth, 
—a difference undiscoverable to the expert micro- 
scopist,—yet makes all the difference in function be- 
tween the rudest voice, and the voice that enchants 
thousands. 

You will observe in the quotation made how per- 
fectly under control is his scientific imagination, in 
dealing with a scientific problem. He does not say 
that language is the agency by which man has been 
able to store up and apply his experiences, turn them 
into wisdom, and thereby far distance the dumb ani- 
mals, even in bodily form; he merely suggests that as 
a probable factor, a working hypothesis. And in the 
same way he curbs his imagination when he comes to 
the limits of certainty with regard to matter, and with 
regard to mind. He cannot be persuaded to postu- 
late a material substance causing mind, or a spiritual 
substance causing matter: he refuses to be labelled 
either Theist or Atheist ; he says ‘‘I do not know’”’— 
and that is the English of Agnostic. It was put into 
that Greek form because it was first used by Huxley 
in a small club of learned men, the Metaphysical So- 
ciety. It was published and popularised by others, 
not by himself, and if anybody has used it to conceal 
his scepticism it certainly was not Huxley. The word 
was a fair individual motto, like that of Montaigne, 
“‘Oue seais-je?”” ‘*What know 1?” Huxley declares 
in effect: ‘‘I know not anything beyond the contents 
of my consciousness: I say not there is or is not a 
God; I say not matter is or is not all. Such things 
may be knowable, but to me they are unknown.” Such 
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is Huxley’s attitude; and it appears to me a sad mis- 
use of this accidentally coined word ‘‘agnostic,” to 
disguise under it any beliefs or unbeliefs. It is a mis- 
fortune that the word ever passed out of the Meta- 
physical Society, for itisa time when every man should 
speak his thought in plain English speech, as Huxley 
certainly never failed to do. 

But that same imagination of his, so perfectly filed 
and polished as an implement for scientific work, made 
Huxley among worldly affairs something of a dreamer, 
and occasionally even a visionary. Some of his dreams 
I share. Here is one: 


‘‘Again, I suppose it is universally agreed that it would be 
useless and absurd for the State to attempt to promote friendship 
and sympathy between man and man directly. But I see no rea- 
son why, if it be otherwise expedient, the State may not do some- 
thing towards that end indirectly. For example, I can conceive 
the existence of an Established Church which should be a bless- 
ing to the community. A Church in which, week by week, ser- 
vices should be devoted, not to the iteration of abstract proposi- 
tions in theology, but to the setting before men’s minds of an 
ideal of true, just, and pure living; a place in which those who 
are weary of the burden of daily cares should find a moment's 
rest in the contemplation of the higher life which is possible for 
all, though attained by so few; a place in which the man of strife 
and of business should have time to think how small after all are 
the rewards he covets compared with peace and charity. Depend 
upon it, if such a church existed no one would seek to disestab- 
lish it.” 


But one of his visions lay rather closer to my voca- 
tion and experience than to his, and always appeared to 
me insubstantial. Such was his vision of the coming ca- 
reer of the Bible in the public schools. It was gener- 
ally regarded by liberal thinkers as a lapse and a com- 
promise for Huxley to support the reading of the 
Bible in the schools, after he had done so much to 
show the unscientific, unhistorical, and mythological 
character of that book. But his view was based on a 
real belief that the Bible would be used in the schools 
as he himself would use it, for the sake of its good 
English, its poetry, its good ethical teachings,—the 
bad ethics omitted,—and with such geographical and 
historical explanations, ‘‘by a lay teacher, as would 
bring the children into some kind of mental connexion 
with other countries and other civilisations of a great 
past.” He believed the ethical ideal might thus be 
raised in young minds, and also the spirit of revolt 
against clerical and political despotism which pervades 
parts of the Bible. 

All of this appeared to me when he said it, and 
appears now, both credulous and visionary. To a 
philosopher, to a mature scholar, the Bible is an in- 
valuable book; for its myths, legends, folk-lore, poetic 
episodes, and ethical sentiments, if not principles. 
But it was not for the sake of these useful points that 
the Bible was forced on the schools ; it was forced on 
them as the word of God, to be raised before the chil- 
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dren daily, whether they could understand a sentence 
of it or not,—to be raised before them as a thing to 
be worshipped, a leather-bound fetish. And this 
sacramental use of it inevitably paralyses the common- 
sense estimate of what is read, on which common 
sense depends all the uses that Huxley hoped for. He 
had a vision of heretical Huxleys instructing innu- 
merable little Huxleys. But that vision appears to 
me baseless, and the more probable result is likely to 
be a generation growing up with an antipathy to the 
Bible, as a burden on the teacher and a bore to them- 
selves. Indeed, I remember this view urged on me 
in favor of Huxley’s course. ‘* What made you a 
freethinker?” he said: ‘‘Why, reading the Bible.” 
Huxley had belief in English unorthodoxy: the last 
talk I had with him was on mottoes of the London 
guilds, which, he said, are mostly deistic. It appears 
that in boyhood Huxley enjoyed the Bible stories very 
much, and his mature writings show an acquaintance 
with the Bible rare even among clergymen and unex- 
He is 
the only scientific man of our age who has followed 
orthodoxy and superstition into all their Biblical by- 


ampled among the scientific men of our time. 


ways. 

This became necessary because of his rejection of 
all a prior? method. Outside the pure mathematics 
he, like Kant, would pronounce nothing impossible. 
To the assertion that a man walked on the water or 
rose from the dead he only asked for the evidence. 
Prove it, and he is ready at once to catalogue it among 
the phenomena of nature. We have plenty of mira- 
cles in science already, he told the clergy; and have 
not the least objection to adding yours; but we have 
an obstinate liking for evidence and verification. 

It is characteristic of his severe scientific method 
that when the spiritualists came about with their mys- 
terious rappings Professor Huxley at once began to 
search out whether there might not be some unused 
potentialities of human nature causing them: he ex- 
perimented on himself, and after a little practice with 
two of his toes acquired ability to sit with motionless 
feet and yet make raps with his toes that sounded 
loudly through a large room. He not only believed 
that it was right to judge of every alleged fact by its 
own evidence, but drilled his mind to an instinct that 
way; insomuch that once in a company where I was 
present, met to investigate thought-reading, when 
Mr. Bishop first came from America, a marvellous 
thing was done, which nearly all the scientists present 
knew must be a trick, but Huxley, his knowledge of 
human nature being mainly scientific, at once prepared 
to subject the miracle to scientific experimentation. 
Mr. Bishop, however, announced that it was a mere 
trick, and showed how it wasdone. It was one of 
his illustrations and exposures of spiritualist impos- 
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ture, and he then proceeded to his own genuine and 
extraordinary powers of deriving mental impressions 
through muscular action. 

You will observe that I am considering to-day 
mainly the President of our old Association of Liberal 
Thinkers. His excursions into political and socio- 
logical inquiries appear to me also visionary: presup- 
posing a government of Solomons, instead of that 
which we have—a mere numerical majority of people 
struggling for their class-interests. Huxley’s career 
is far too large to be dealt with in one discourse. His 
educational work, his protest against Sabbath-oppres- 
sion, his services in the cause of female training in 
science and art, would need a volume for their esti- 
mate. His great strength lay in his scientific and 
philosophical culture, and in his wonderful critical in- 
sight. His contributions to science I am not compe- 
tent to estimate; but I heard many of his lectures, 
and regard him as by far the most lucid and accom- 
plished expounder and interpreter of science to whom 
I have listened. Of his philosophical genius some 
account, though very inadequate, has been given in 
his maintenance of the agnostic attitude with regard 
to the phenomenal and the real world. His philo- 
sophical competency is illustrated in his work on 
Hume, which deserves careful study. His great crit- 
ical ability finds illustrations in his masterly rejoinders 
to Dr. Wace, Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll from 
five to eight years ago. These are collected with 
other things in his Sczence and Christian Tradition. 
This volume represents, I believe, the only detailed 
analysis of Biblical narration, and exposure of super- 
natural and Christian fallacies, made by any eminent 
man in this century. It merits our reverence for its 
courage ; it elicits our wonder that amid multifarious 
official and scientific work, commanding the attention 
of the world, this learned criticism, not equalled by 
any professional theologian for thoroughness could 
have been achieved. 

It is probable that the clerical array in their strong- 
hold, besieged by these shining arrows, so finely feath- 
ered, must have reflected with pain on the good old 
time when the Church held the keys of learning, and 
all such knowledge was under its orders. But it is to 
be feared that our clergy only feel the smart of such 
arrows as Huxley’s, and do not take to heart their 
significance. Every heresy of Huxley is a handwrit- 
ing on the walls of the Church, admonishing it that so 
long as it bars out the genius of the nation it is reject- 
ing the only true corner-stone of a real English Church; 


and that stone, if still rejected, will fall on it and grind ~ 


it to powder. The heaviest blows the Church has re- 
ceived this hundred years have been from thinkers of 
largely religious genius, who aspired to work in the 


Church. Even Thomas Paine first tried to do his © 
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work in the English Church. He knew science but 
not Greek, and was refused. Darwin studied for Holy 
Orders ; Professor Clifford had the same aim; and it 
is said Professor Huxley had some such desire. He 
mentions that his friend Herbert Spencer always said 
there were clerical affinities about him. 
you his high ideal of an English Church. 

Against clericalism he was severe, but always had 
some hope of the Church’s conversion. The story of 
his encounter with Bishop Wilberforce will bear re- 
peating. When the British Association met at Ox- 
ford in 1860, the Church, which now has a Darwinian 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was bitterly denouncing 
Darwin, and in the crowded meeting at Oxford, Bishop 
Wilberforce turned on Huxley, and asked whether he 
(Huxley) was ‘‘related by his grandfather’s or moth- 
er’s side to an ape”? When Huxley’s turn came he 
reviewed calmly the arguments of various speakers 
and then as calmly said : 


I have read 


‘*T asserted, and I repeat, that a man has no reason to be 
ashamed of having an ape for his ancestor. If there were an an- 
cestor whom I should feel shame in recalling, it would be a pre- 
late of restless and versatile intellect who, not content with an 
equivocal success in his own sphere of activity, plunges into sci- 
entific questions with which he has no real acquaintance, only to 
distract attention from the real issue by skilful appeals to reli- 
gious prejudice.” 

Sometime after receiving that rebuke Bishop Wil- 
berforce met Huxley, and said, ‘‘ Well Professor, is 
it to be peace or war?” Huxley replied, ‘A little of 
both.” And that answer fairly represents his attitude 
to the Church: it was both war and peace—war 
against their dogmas and superstitions, war against 
their clerical arrogance ; but with it always a strong 
religious sentiment, a fine moral nature, and every 
quality of sympathy, which kept alive in him the ideal 
of a Church. Howis it that the clergy cannot per- 
ceive how bad an exchange they have made in ex- 
changing Darwin, Huxley, Clifford, for Athanasius? 
Such penal blindness as that which increasingly di- 
vorces the intellect of England from its Church—which 
exiles Huxley and takes Riley instead of him—can 
have but one issue. Some of the clergy are crying to 
St. Peter, as he once to Jesus: ‘‘Save, Lord, or I 
perish!” But Peter cannot help them. In Greek 
legend it is said that a statue was erected to Thea- 
genes, son of Hercules, renowned for his strength and 
swiftness. But some rival, whom in life Theagenes 
had defeated in the Olympian games, pulled down his 
statue, which, however, in its fall crushed him who 
dragged it down.’ This is a parable of the Church, 
which was once the home of English genius,—having 
in its high places such men as Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
and Archbishop Tillotson, who freely rejected articles 
and dogmas repulsive to their reason and conscience. 
That noble ideal was overthrown by a reactionary 
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Church, and is now crushing it. As the Greek legend 
further runs, that barrenness fell on the country until 
the statue of Theagenes was set up again, so may we 
recognise that the Church will become increasingly 
barren as a spiritual power in the land until it restores 
the old standard of intellectual liberty, and throws 
open its portals to all men who prove with learning, 
eloquence, and fidelity to truth, their right to be reli- 
gious leaders of men. We have, some of us, lived to 
see a procession of illustrious thinkers passing to their 
graves. Excommunicated while alive, their sepulchres 
are garnished when dead : pure, brave, wise, and 
true, they were teachers in the living temple of this 
great people: and among them towers the noble brow 
of Thomas Huxley. 


A SAVING ELEMENT. 
BY IRENE A. SAFFORD. 

Her wuo has seen a ghost can never be as if he had 
not seen it, says Cardinal Newman. Modern society 
has seen a ghost, and the growing question is, can it 
ever be again as if it had not seen it. 

It is true that it is a somewhat disjointed ghost, 
scattering stray gleams and revelations along its way 
—here a Trilby foot and there a Manxman’s forehead 
—but trailing ever clouds of passion-splendors in its 
wake, and stirring, what its French master calls, 
‘‘the subtle odor of love.” 

Science has caught its image and turned its search- 
lights upon it. Theology has seen its handwriting 
on the wall and striven not to be found wanting. Art 
has leaped up to welcome it, and all literature appears 
to have become its willing servant. 

Meantime, plain, every-day men and women, who 
do not like its lineaments, are asking seriously what 
is to be the end of its open-air diversions, and are we 
ever to be again as though we had not seen it. Isa 
return to that paganism which we are told ‘‘is older 
than Athens” to eliminate all the spirituality of nine- 
teen Christian centuries from the ‘divine passion” 
and leave us but a modern type of that ‘Aphrodite 
Pandemos” which the better thought of even the 
pagan world rejected. 

Such certainly is the character of that ghost which 
now haunts the courts of love, and, after the fashion 
of all things good or bad verily determines, as the 
great Cardinal has it, that they who have seen it shall 
never be again as though they had not seen it. 

Now it appears to be the ordinary and orthodox 
thing for all who admit this premise, to conclude 
mournfully that from conflict with such a spectre, 
society must inevitably come out second best, and 
many are the warning notes sent out from press and 
pulpit to guard the young person from its vampire 
touch. But the significant thing to be considered here 
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is, that nothing in all the facts and evidences of every- 
day life would seem to indicate that humanity is made 
of such poor stuff as to suffer much at the hands of 
such a foe. There never was a time when the level 
head of the young person and all the rank and file of 
society were more determinedly turned away from 
any reckless and disturbing freaks of love, than at the 
present moment. It does not appear that the women 
who read Ibsen and MAaterlink, discuss Tess, and give 
Trilby matinees, are any less pure and well-regulated 
in their daily lives than their puritan sisters who were 
brought up on Charlotte Elizabeth and Hannah More. 

The prevailing tone of intercourse between men 
and women generally was never more bright and 
wholesome, more free from sickly sentimentality or 
nonsense, than in these days of the college educated 
girl and the club-room freedom of study and discus- 
sion. However it may be in those European centres 
of civilisation of which Max Nordau writes, in Ame- 
rica we do not find that ‘‘concomitant phenomenon 
of social crime and decay,’ which he claims waits 
upon the bold, bad literature of the hour, and in a 
special sense differentiates our time from any other 
troubled period of history. The bringing out of the 
ghosts of society into the light of day tends rather to 
seal their doom at the bar of common intelligence and 
understanding. And especially is this so in view of 
the manner of that bringing out. ‘‘ Vice,” says Burke, 
‘loses half its evil by losing all its grossness,”’ but 
the revolting grossness with which the love tale of to- 
day is handled, destroys its power for evil, however 
‘‘deliciously wicked” it aims to be. It may not be 
going too far to submit, indeed, that if simply the 
French masters and artists were left out of the ac- 
count, there are no others who can touch that irregu- 
lar phase of love, which makes the burden of our 
present fiction, in a sufficiently delicate and subtle 
manner to make it very dangerous. 

It takes these wicked, intense, and spirit-probing 
Frenchmen to invest Lucifer with the air of saint or 
martyr, or make the wrecking of life and honor a sub- 
limated offering to the highest gods. It is they only 
who can fill their artistic productions, ‘‘full to over- 
flowing with the sap of impurity,” as Saint Beuve has 
it, yet give their fruit and flower a spirit-fineness and 
flavor that might bewilder the archangels. 

The English touch especially is gross and heavy, 
and if the English writers should go on rolling out 
their pessimistic tales of passion and despair to the 
end of time, they could never blind the better instincts 
of mankind sufficiently to do much harm with them. 

The truth is, that, despite the loud cry of ‘‘de- 
generacy” and ‘‘retrogression’’ on every hand, man- 
kind is growing more and more to recognise that love 
is a spirit force, a spirit life and regeneration, and 
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any author or artist who deals with it mainly from the 
physical standpoint, might better commit his works 
to the beasts of the fields for preservation, than expect 
an intelligent public will have long patience with 
them. Why some truly strong and able writers of to- 
day should be willing to miss the ranks of the immor- 
tals through this tampering with clay, is for them to 
declare, but that the deepening spiritual conscious- 
ness of humanity shall miss its better ideals of love 
and truth through any forms or phantoms that they 
may set up, is a fear that need not largely disturb the 
anxious inquirer who looks without the Max Nordau 
spectacles into the real life about him. 

As love is at the heart of all life, it is generally 
conceded that the first evidence of any ills than can 
afflict the social body declare themselves by derange- 
ments in love; but equally is it true that through the 
eternal power and purity of love are these evils sooner 
or later corrected. It has been recently set forth that 
the regeneration of polygamous man, so far as he is 
regenerated, has been brought about through woman’s 
love for her offspring, but beyond even that it may be 
submitted that woman’s love for pure love and her 
instinctive demand for its holiest ideals, is one of the 
strongest forces in existence for holding society to its 
moorings. Not for her offspring alone but for herself 
and for all humanity’s offspring is she forever com- 
mitted to monogamy, to the changeless ideal of the 
one man to the one woman. To ‘‘love the highest” 
is the first need of her soul and the one sin that she 
never forgives in herself or her lover, is any wrong 
done to the white sanctities of love. It is the strange 
ignoring of this principle of everlasting nature that 
dooms much of the strongest fiction of to-day. The 
artist who portrays a woman without this instinct, 
whether he sets his subject in the Latin Quarter, or 
in the Vale of Blackmoor, or among the Boer women 
in the heart of Africa, misses that truth to nature 
which art demands and renders his work really more 
inartistic than immoral, however he might have pre- 
ferred the opposite result. The true masters never 
err in this way. Balzac puts this feminine key-note 
through all its intensest chords, but he never once 
suffers it to give out this false sound. Tolstoi strains 
it to its utmost in his Anna Karenina, but makes the 
tragic tones ring clear to it. Auerbach ‘*On the 
Heights” sets it to royal music, but holds its purify- 
ing heart strains triumphant. It is a different style of 
writer who attempts to paint ‘‘a pure woman,” who 
can be blown by winds of destiny from one man’s 
arms to another, or innocently follow love from bower 
to bower as a sweet pastime. But to suppose that 
these writers can do very much harm with their ‘di- 
vigations” is to suppose that they can reconstruct 
human nature and wipe out from a large proportion — 
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at least of the human race the very first instincts of 
being. 

It is strange that this native and eternal bar to 
chaos is so generally ignored by the troubled writers 
on our times. They appeal to religion, to the pro- 
gress of science, to the better adjustment of new in- 
ventions and activities to the understanding and ca- 
pacity of man, to countless outside elements and 
forces, but seldom to the sound and saving qualities 
of simple human nature itself. Untold feats and won- 
ders of reformation are assigned to the ‘‘emancipated 
woman” of to-day, but here at the fountain head 
where her power is mightiest, nothing seems to be 
expected of her. Nay worse, she is even dealt with 
by those who should know her better as if there were 
a danger in her liberties, and ‘‘half blind with intel- 
lectual light, half brutalised with civilisation” she 
really might fall into some such bottomless pit, as 
that opened to her by Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Woman Who 
Did,” or Davidson’s ‘‘Ballad of a Nun.” The ever- 
lasting fact that pure love is a necessity to her, and 
that all the ‘‘erotic writers” in creation could not 
blind her to the knowledge. that true marriage is the 
whitest human flower of it, is left entirely out of the 
account. And yet to these springs of purification in 
human nature itself, to that inherent and untrained 
morality which Sophocles calls ‘‘the eternal law of 
the gods,’’ must the final hope and appeal of course 
be turned. He who does not believe in these, need 
not take counsel with Max Nordau for the ‘‘ physical 
regeneration” of mankind, nor yet with Mayo Hazel- 
tine for the spiritual, but might as well commit him- 
self at once to the rigors of an older counsellor and 
‘curse God and die,” for there would be nothing left 
in His ‘‘sweet human creation” that the onriding 
powers of brute force could not overcome. To those, 
however, who would still believe that God made man 
and probably woman upright, it is yet possible to say, 
«cling to the old faith, look hopefully about you, see 
how in quiet homes and orderly communities your 
neighbors and acquaintances live out their patient, 
law-abiding lives, note how the temples to the Invis- 
ible still lift their glistening spires to heaven and 
through all shifting forms of warring forces, the yearn- 
ing heart of humanity yet holds its fundamental faith 
in the true, the eternal, and the divine.” 


THE IDEA OF EVIL IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue Evit One played an important part in the 
imagination of the people in the time of Christ. Satan 
is mentioned repeatedly by the scribes and the people 
of Israel in the synoptic gospels, by the Apostles, es- 
pecially by St. Paul, and very often in the revelation 
of St. John. Jesus follows the common belief of the 
time in attributing mental diseases to the possession 
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of demons, and we might expect that he shared the 
popular view. Nevertheless, he speaks, upon the 
whole, less of the Devil than do his contemporaries. 

The Jesus of the Gospels is said to have been 
tempted by the Devil in much the same way that 
Buddha was tempted by Mara, the Evil One. Even 
the details of the story of their temptation possess 
many features of resemblance. 

Christ represents the Devil as the enemy that sows 
tares among the wheat, and addresses as Satan one of 
his disciples who speaks words that might lead him 
into temptation. We read in Mark, viii., 33, and 
Math., xvi., 23: 

‘‘He rebuked Peter, saying: ‘Get thee behind me, Satan, 
for thou savorest not the things that be of God, but the things 
that be of men.’” 

This fact alone appears sufficient to prove that, 
while it is natural that Christ used the traditional idea 
of Satan as a personification of the evil powers to fur- 
nish him with materials for his parables, Satan to him 
was mainly a symbol of anything wicked or morally 
evil. 

In addition to his old names of Satan, Beelzebub, 
and Devil (which latter appears first in Jesus Sirach), 
the Evil One is called in the New Testament the 
prince of this world, the great dragon, the old ser- 
pent, the prince of the devils, the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disbelief, the Antichrist. Satan is represented as 
the founder of an empire that struggles with and 
counteracts the kingdom of God upon earth. He is 
powerful, but less powerful than Christ and his an- 
gels. Heis conquered and doomed through Christ, 
but he is still unfettered, 

The Christian Fathers lived in a time when pagan- 
ism was still a power. The gods of paganism, ac- 
cordingly, naturally helped to swell the Christian 
demonology. On the one hand, the idea of angels as 
a hierarchy of ministers, messengers, and plenipoten- 
tiaries of God became more and more developed. On 
the other hand, Satan and the Satanic host were dual- 
istically represented in a perfect dualism as the hostile 
camp of God’s adversaries. 

Tertullian calls the Devil the ape of God, and 
maintains that he imitates the Lord, and tries to copy 
him even in smaller matters. Whenever church in- 
stitutions are found to agree with pagan modes of 
worship, Tertullian regards such coincidences as a 
work of the Devil.! This is a good instance of the 
Devil’s extraordinary cunning. He must either have 
had daring spies in heaven or he himself must have 
anticipated the Lord’s plans ; for the most of the pagan 
institutions spoken of as Satanic imitations are older 
than Christianity. 


1 Dei sacramenta Satanas affectat. De exh, cast., 13. 
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The Gnostics represent the demiurge, i. e. the 
architect of the world, whom they identify with the 
Jewish Yahveh, as the father of all evil. They de- 
scribe him as irascible, jealous, and revengeful, and 
contrast him to the highest God who had nothing to do 
with the creation. As the demiurge created the world, 
he has a right to it, but he was beaten through the 
death of Jesus. The demiurge thought to conquer 
Jesus when he let him die on the cross, but his triumph 
was preposterous, for through the passion and death 
of the innocent Jesus the victory of God was won and 
the salvation of mankind became established. 

One peculiarly interesting sect of the Gnostics is 
called the Ophites or serpent worshippers. The demi- 
urge (so they hold), on recognising the danger that 
might result from the emancipation of man through 
gnosis (i. e., knowledge or enlightenment), forbade 
him to eat from the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
But the God, the highest Lord, the all-good and all- 
wise, took compassion on man and sent the serpent to 
induce him to eat of the tree of knowledge so that he 
might escape the bondage of ignorance in which Yah- 
veh, the demiurge, tried to hold him. 

Irenzus, an adversary of the gnostic view, replaced 
the demiurge by the Devil, whom he regards as a rebel 
angel, having fallen by pride and arrogance, envying 
God’s creation (Adv. her., No. 40). He agrees, how- 
ever, with the Gnostics, in that he maintains that the 
Devil had claims upon man because of man’s sin. 
Jesus, however, having paid the debt of mankind, has 
the power to redeem the souls of men from the clutches 
of the Devil, who, by having treated a sinless man as 
a sinner, became himself a debtor of mankind. 

This juridical theory of the death of Jesus and his 
relation to the Devil was further elaborated by Origen. 
According to Origen the sacrifice of Jesus is not ren- 
dered to make an atonement with God or satisfy his 
feeling of justice (which is the Protestant conception), 
but to pay off the Devil. Jesus is, as it were, a bait 
for the Devil. Satan imagines he must destroy Jesus, 
but having succeeded in killing him, finds out, to his 
unspeakable regret, that he has been outwitted by the 
good Lord. God had set a trap, and the Devil was 
foolish enough to allow himself to be caught. 

The last attempt to represent evil as an indepen- 
dent power was made by the adherents of Manes, a 
man who had been educated in the Zoroastrian faith 
of the Persians, and endeavored to found a universal 
religion through the synthesis of all the religions he 
knew. His views are called Manicheism. Because 
Manicheism contains many Christian elements, it is 
commonly regarded as a Christian sect, but since 
Manes preserved the Persian dualism, his views were 
strongly denounced as heretical by St. Augustine who 
denied that the evil in the world had any independent 
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existence or a separate origin of its own. He ex- 
plained the presence of evil in the’ world from the 
free will of God’s creatures, and regarded it as a 
means in God’s method of education. Pr 


NOTES. 


A reader of 7%e Open Court writes as follows: ‘‘Allow me to 
congratulate you on the publication of that great poem, ‘‘ The 
Usurper’s Assassin,” by Viroe, in the latest Open Court.) Far more 
daring than anything I know of in Swinburne, it yet has all Swin- 
burne’s grace and perfection of workmanship. The power of a 
master speaks in every line, and I am proud to pay to such a mind 
the tribute of prompt homage and recognition. Asa force work- 
ing for Truth and Freedom, I feel that this poem will do more to 
enlighten and uplift humanity than all the sermons that were ever 
preached in church or synagogue. It deserves to rank with Shel- 
ley’s ‘‘ Prometheus.” Every lover of Truth who will read it until 
he knows it by heart and can recite it aloud, will find himself 
strengthened and uplifted.” 

‘Viroe”’ and ‘‘ Hudor Genone” are zoms de plume of the same 
author. 


The Union, a semi-monthly journal for English and Ameri- 
cans in Germany, is edited in Wiesbaden (Wilhelmstrasse 2) by an 
enterprising young Chicago woman, Miss Linda M. Prussing, 
daughter of one of the early settlers, whose memory is still pre- 
served and respected among his many friends in the city of the 
World's Fair. The journal (now in its fourth month) is full of 
various topics of interest to English-speaking people in Europe. 
Some numbers contain well-executed illustrations, and the general 
management shows the spirit of Western enterprise. We hope 
that the undertaking will prove a success. ; 


Virchand R. Gandhi attended the Religious Parliament in 
Ajmere, India, and he writes to Mrs. Maude Howard of Chicago 
as follows: ‘'I staid in Ajmere for a week. The religious confer- 
ence held there on the 26th to 28th of September was a success. 
There were representatives of eighteen different faiths present, 
including Mohammedanism and Christianity. I represented Jain- 
ism. The President was Mr. Fateh Chand, a Jain, barrister of 
Ajmere, who is now a judge there. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with tolerance and in brotherly attitude.” 


1 No. 423, October 3, 1895. 
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THROUGH IRRELIGION TO TRUE MORALITY. 
BY CORVINUS. 

Ir Is wiTH no little degree of hesitancy that I un- 
dertake to analyse the replication with which the able 
editor of Zhe Open Court has honored me, in a recent 
issue of his valuable hebdomadal, in answer to my at- 
tempt to prove the futility of sacrificing one’s best 
forces in the work of bringing about a conciliation be- 
tween religion and science ; between religion as a be- 
lief in the arbitrary interference in human affairs of 
capricious, supernatural forces and science as syste- 
matised knowledge—such knowledge as we are ena- 
bled to acquire through unbiassed investigation of the 
problem of existence, of the why and wherefore of life 
in its different forms ; in short the knowledge acquired 
through experience and observation, which to make 
we are impelled by an inherent desire to discover the 
truth. I hesitated to reply because I realise the fact 
that the readers of this paper are more or less indif- 
ferent as to the words a writer may give preference to 
in expressing his thoughts. Asa rule, not words but 
the ideas one tries to convey to others receive con- 
sideration ; nevertheless, I am constrained to main- 
tain that, where possible, ambiguity, which with Dr. 
Carus may be unintentional, should be avoided in the 
discussion of questions raised for the purpose of fur- 
thering, the propagation of the advanced thoughts 
originating in the minds of talented, noble men. 

But, in picking up the gauntlet thrown in front of 
me by Dr. Carus, I am led by a reason outweighing 
the objection raised above to writing these lines : it is 
the desire to imitate—as I have been in the habit of 
doing—the example of Hunyady’s great son, to deal 
justly with everybody, asking in return nothing else 
but that the same measure should be made use of in 
commenting upon my actions, or the views I hold in 
regard to the world-moving questions agitating, in 
this turbulent age of ours, the mind of the thinking 
public. 

Weighty grounds have aroused in me the suspicion 
that Dr. Carus merely glanced over the lines of my 
essay, which Mr. Green was kind enough to publish 
in pamphlet form, otherwise he could not have failed 
to detect the fact that I speak with deference not only 
of his ability as a writer but also of the noble ideals 


worshipped by him; and that my attack is mainly di- 
rected against the form, or manner, in which he pre- 
sents his ideas to the public. While it is true that I 
differ from him on many important points—here I 
only mention the views he holds about the Gospels 
and Christ—I openly admit that I support many of 
the suggestions he has to make as to the purification 
of the religious conceptions to which the great mass 
of believing humanity adhere with a tenacity only jus- 
tified by ignorance and force of habit. 

Dr. Carus accuses me of identifying ‘‘the negativ- 
ism of my peculiar freethought with science.” I chal- 
lenge him to quote one sentence from the lines of my 
essay which would exclude every doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of his assertion. If, what he claims were 
true, I am of the opinion that Dr. Carus lowered him- 
self ; that he has stained his honor, as a scientist and 
thinker of repute, in wasting his time upon the con- 
sideration of diverse propositions advanced by one so 
ignorant as to identify the negativism of his or any 
freethought—or for that matter freethought itself— 
with science. 

Fortunately—or unfortunately—for him he cannot 
verify his assertion. In contrasting science with reli- 
gion I even accepted and quoted his definition of sci- 
ence. But what I said is that ‘‘systematised knowl- 
edge, and religion—that sanctifies the absurd—are 
irreconcilable. If religion is being identified with the 
ethical nature of man, with his aspiration to find the 
truth by the most reliable and truly scientific methods 
then no conflict exists between religion and science,” 
because such a religion zs science, and what I contend 
for is that it should be called by its proper name. 

I am also accused by Dr. Carus of misrepresenting 
him. Ican assure him that I have with scrupulous 
care avoided misrepresentations. To misrepresent 
proves prejudice, and if there is anything that I have 
always scrupulously guarded against, it was the be- 
trayel of thoughtless prejudice. In order to control 
that tendency that only too often—as is quite natural 
—urges men of mature convictions to regard with de- 
cided suspicion the opinions, consequently the just 
claims also, of their opponents, I never fail to recall 
to my memory, when taking part in the discussion of 
important matters, that prejudice—implying onesided- 
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ness and proving mental weakness in a certain meas- 
ure or certain direction—can be productive of very 
little good, as it impairs clear vision, hence the estab- 
lishment of unassailable truth. Having thus learned 
to move with caution, though with a firm step, in the 
arena of intellectual combats,—to which I may per- 
chance, once in a great while, gain access,—I have 
succeeded in strengthening the tie of friendship and 
mutual respect that binds me to that little circle of my 
society, where—I regret to say—the belief in prepos- 
terous church tenets still prevails. 

If the following instance—a similar one to those 
commented upon by me in the Freethought Magazine 
—which could be multiplied, and which I mention in 
support of my assertion and as an illustration of Dr. 
Carus’s inclination to ambiguity, deserves to be called 
a misrepresentation I am willing to plead guilty to the 
charge of having, on former occasions, also, misrep- 
resented statements made by him: ‘The religion of 
science is not and cannot be the Christianity of those 
who call themselves orthodox Christians, but it is and 
will remain the Christianity of Christ.”! Contrast 
this sentence with the following: ‘‘ Christianity is 
falling to pieces, but the religio-ethical ideas of human- 
ity? will not be destroyed with it; on the contrary, 
they must be shaped anew upon the basis of a scien- 
tific world-conception.’” 

Is the religion of science the Christianity of Christ? 
Is it the true Christianity that Dr. Carus preaches? 
I deny both; noticing with great satisfaction that he 
unconsciously supports this denial in admitting that 
the religio-ethical ideas of Awmanity will not be de- 
stroyed though Christianity may fall to pieces, and 
that these ideas were not the exclusive property of 
Christianity but only part of the religious belief known 
by that name. ~ 

I have quoted the above phrases only for the pur- 
pose of showing that Dr. Carus cannot possibly avoid 
inconsistency in using so many old words in a new 
sense, because at times, for the sake of conciseness 
and clearness, he is led, unconsciously, as it were, to 
use certain terms in the same sense that they are used 
by the masses. This I call ambiguity. 

The symbols of a creed can be transfigured into 
exact truth without reverting to terms implying am- 
biguity. Dr. Carus wishes to show the dogmatic be- 
liever a way out of his narrowness. Can he do it by 
using ambiguous terms? I say, no! Because the dog- 
matic believer will interpret such terms to suit his 
fancy, whereby nothing is gained ; and with the radi- 
cal reformer it creates discontent, owing to the slow 
progress freethought, or, let me say, modern thoughts 


1 The Open Court, No. 303, p. 3700. 
2 Italics are mine. 
3 Milwaukee Freidenker, No. 816 
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necessarily make when their exponents use obscure 
language. ‘ 

No doubt exists in my mind that the inclination of 
some modern reformers to cloak such terms as Chris- 
tianity, God, religion, soul, in new garments, impedes 
the intellectual and moral progress of the masses, 
This being the case, I can 
see no earthly reason—prejudice does not come in 
question at all; Iam only impelled by the desire to 
see humanity throw off its mental shackles and to use 
without timidity and constraint that greatest of na- 
ture’s gifts that sets man so high above the animal— 
to dish up to the people Christianity, that is, a reli- 
gious belief which recognises in Christ its founder, its 
perfect teacher, and the divine Saviour of mankind, 
as modern views of ethics; religion, that has at all 
times been identified with submission to supernatural 
forces, with belief in teachings owing their origin to 
ignorance and caprice, rather than to scientific inves- 
tigation and observation, as man’s noble aspirations 
and ethical nature; God, who has always been an 
anthropomorphic conception ; and soul, that was con- 
sidered an individual, self-conscious entity by all— 
but few such men as Dr. Carus, who agreed in the 
opinion that the terminology of the masses, as to these 
terms, is mere rubbish—as the laws of nature, as rea- 
son; and as the habits, convictions, and ideas of man- 
kind. To do this is, to say the least, misleading and 
therefore impractical. 

Regarding the mysteries of traditional religions, I 


rather than advances it. 


. would say that I frequently point out myself the beau- 


ties of mythological fables to others, but I am not in 
the habit of practising self-deception in order to gain 
the favor of the thoughtless masses through arbitrary, 
high-sounding, seemingly learned interpretations of 
absurdities rendered sacred, with the good Christian, 
through tradition ; or with a view of reconciling these 
absurdities—with which my brain also was infected in 
its early stages of development—with common sense — 
and reason, through allegorica] expositions, in order 
thus to save my reputation as a thinker and—as a 
pious person. 

The beauty of many Christian fables consists in 
nothing else but their acceptance as beautiful fables 
upon questionable authority. As an instance, I only 
mention the grotesque idea that an infinitely wise and 
perfect God should run through all phases of embryo- 
logical evolution, be born as an infant, nursed as such, 
and, when grown up to manhood, commit suicide. 
No matter how we may interpret this fable, and try to 
draw elevating thoughts from such interpretations, 
the fact remains that a truly noble mind, unshackled — 
from degrading superstition, turns with contempt upon 
the mere assumption that a perfect Being should se 
lect such means to reveal its presence and save hu 
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manity from everlasting perdition. Apprehended as 
mere allegory, the value of this fable can hardly be 
said to equal that of others, owing to the fact that it 
mars the picture conceived: by noble minds of the 
Most High. 

‘*Morality,” Dr. Carus claims, ‘‘ without religion— 
religion in the highest sense—would have simply been 
fear of the police, and nothing more.” I do not deny 
that this may have been the case and is still the case 
with many, but we have entered a phase of ethical 
evolution where we are justified in asking the question : 
‘When will men learn to see that the sources of the 
noblest and most elevated actions of which we are 
capable have nothing to do with the ideas we may 
hold about God, about life after death, and about the 
realm of spirits?’? I most emphatically assert that 
true morality can exist without religion and without 
police supervision. 

The vazson d’étre plays no part in the moral life of 
those who know the nature of true morality; of a mo- 
rality that bows to no master and no ruler; of a mo- 
rality that asks no questions as to the purpose, the 
why and wherefore of exerting itself, but that draws 
pleasure simply from the knowledge of its existence 
and its self-love. ra 

I am an atheist ; I believe in no God, no heaven 
and hell. I do not believe in Christ, though I accept 
many of the moral teachings that Christ, in common 
with others, supported. Still, I try to lead a moral 
life, to practise virtue, in short, to be good. Why? 
What purpose have I in view in doing this? Thus 
asks the religious man; the believer in a future life in 
the immediate presence of God, proving thus his utter 
incapability of understanding the nature of true mo- 
rality. I have no purpose in leading a moral life; I 
simply love to doit. I love kindness, charity, hon- 
esty, justice, self-respect. I find satisfaction and 
happiness in the consciousness of loving and practis- 
ing these virtues. To commit some low act is repul- 
sive to my nature; my sentiments revolt against vice 
in every form, and—far from being perfect, as a hu- 
~ man being—if, in a weak moment my animal desires 
—which I, in common with the rest of humanity, have 
inherited from my more animal-like predecessors— 
supervene, when I commit an act regarded by the 
society I live in as an offence against the moral law, I 
am blamed for it by my conscience, the moral gov- 
ernor living in me, as the offspring of my education 
and self-training. 

Mind you, I deny God! I ridicule the idea that a 
heavenly voice speaks from within when I shrink 
back from doing wrong. This statement I make to 
meet the objection—childish, as it would be—that 
God, whom I deny, whom I chase away from my 
presence, with whom | have no desire whatever to 
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commune, is bent on pitching his tent in my bosom, 
and on guiding me along the path of virtue. I repel 
him, I don’t want him ; still I feel the desire of lead- 
ing a moral life; without any definite purpose, with- 
out any definite aim ; without fear of eternal punish- 
ment; without hope of a future reward; without 
speculating on the result of my actions, and without 
considering the beneficial influence my exemplary life 
may have upon others ; simply because I love to lead 
a moral life. 

Love for morality is with me the sole motive for 
practising it. The hope thus to gain the respect and 
admiration of my fellowmen, and to see my associates 
imitate me gives me pleasure and fills my heart with 
joy; but this pleasure, this joy is only, as it were, the 
delicious juice of a rare fruit, of which I become con- 
scious after it touches the palate. And I claim, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that such mo- 
rality that does not ponder the reason why it exerts 
itself and the purpose of its existence, is so far su- 
perior to that of our professional Christian preachers 
of morality, as the intelligence of a Darwin is superior 
to that of a Bushman. 

As an outspoken atheist I am ostracised by so- 
called respectable society ; I am regarded as an out- 
cast, as a depraved creature, by ministers and priests, 
by hypocrites and sincere believers alike; by them 
that claim that virtue without a reward loses all its 
charm, and that devotion to such virtue becomes un- 
reasonable—an amiable but quixotic weakness. 

I seize this occasion to tell you, mentally near- 
sighted banner-bearers of the Galilean dreamer’s nu- 
merous flock, that I look with pity upon you, as well 
as upon your thoughtless followers; that it grieves 
me to notice your utter incapability of comprehending 
what true morality is; and that I rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that you stand beneath me, beneath the pariah 
of society. You deny the possibility of a virtuous life 
without a purpose. I claim the possibility of such a 
one, and, as an example, the nature of the proposi- 
tion forces me to present myself, though modesty ob- 
jects. 

Human life has a purpose, the same purpose that 
all life has during the limited period in which it ap- 
pears in a certain form: to live in conformity with the 
conditions into which it sprang; but do not ask for 
the purpose of a virtuous life. Instill love for virtue 
in the human mind, direct your efforts toward making 
the practice of virtue a pleasant habit, and, this ac- 
complished, you will forget to propose the question 
as to the purpose of a moral life, because the problem 
has found its solution. 


‘tA why for the moral life, in the sense of an ulterior motive 
other than that life itself, there cannot be. The attempt to erect 
one at once destroys the conception of morality, whose essence 
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lies in the objects of will. The only sense in which, if I am right, 
a ‘why’ for moral life can be assigned, is that of an explanation, 
not the indication of an ulterior motive.” 


I leave out of consideration the assertion that: 
‘¢the freethinker who recognises no authority to which 
he bows save his own pleasure or displeasure his God 
is Self.”” Because the freethinker who loves virtue 
for its own sake may be placed in the position where 
he can choose between happiness and duty, and his 
choice may fall upon the latter. He may believe in 
the attainment of as great an amount of happiness as 
possible, but not to the exclusion of duty. 

Is this pure negativism of barren freethought? I 
deny it. Nor can I agree with Dr. Carus when he 
says, ‘‘that freethought has been barren because of 
its negativism and because it has failed to come out 
with positive issues.” 

Modern freethought has neither neglected to come 
out with positive issues nor is it barren. In trying to 
demolish the Church—not the moral teachings of re- 
ligion—that hotbed of a plant upon the stem of which 
the buds of morality thrive only as parasitic excres- 
cences, because the juice they receive for their nour- 
ishment is drawn from a soil richly fertilised by super- 
stition ; in trying to undermine the pernicious influence 
exerted by the highest dignitaries down to the lowest 
upon the public zz their unscrupulous endeavor to pre- 
vent the dissemination of knowledge and the spread of 
truth; in warring against the dogmatology of tradi- 
tional religions and the systematic inculcation of ab- 
surd doctrines in the susceptible mind of the growing 
generation ; with that aim in view to erect instead in- 
stitutions of learning where the discoveries of science 
and the thoughts of master minds are truthfully rep- 
resented to a’ laity desirous of knowing the truth; 
where children as well as adults can ennoble their na- 
ture and draw elevating thoughts from lectures deliv- 
ered for the purpose of pointing out the crude notions 
the believer in dogmatic Christianity holds about the 
principle of good and evil, about duties and rights, 
and about knowledge and belief ; the essence of which 
is to illustrate the moral superiority of those who 
worship noble zdea/s and who hold reason, the guide 
showing the way to light, in high esteem, in compari- 
son to the morality of those that pray to an impotent 
deity and that heed not the voice of reason ; in which 
the childish tales and myths of religious creeds are 
expounded as such, and where man’s mind and emo- 
tional nature receives that training which enables him 
to comprehend and appreciate the value and grandeur 
of modern ethics. 

The freethought of to-day is battling against the 
systematic perversion of the human mind when the 
same receives its most lasting impression; it comes 
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out with positive issues in advocating the abandon- 
ment of our present mode of religious education, with 
a view of substituting instead an education purely 
moral—aiming thus at raising a moral instead of a re- 
ligious generation. This it tries to accomplish by dis- 
carding religion, by throwing overboard, as dangerous 
ballast, the superstitious notions of believing human- 
ity now taught in connexion with a peculiar kind of 
morality, and by trying to mould noble souls, not by 
teaching children gratitude and love for a Being no- 
body knows how to describe, but by admonishing them 
to love and be grateful to their parents, to obey and 
respect them ; to honor and always to treat politely 
their brothers, sisters, and companions; to be kind, 
polite, industrious, candid, truthful, temperate, and 
clean ; always to behave well, to maintain their per- 
sonal dignity and self-respect; to detest ignorance 
and idleness ; to exercise justice and charity; never 
to slander any one’s reputation, and never to endanger 
the life of a human being ; in short, to love virtue for 
its own sake and to detest vice for the same reason. 

Thus prepared for his future existence man, as he 
grows in intelligence, will not yearn toward such a 
moral support as is furnished him at present by a pre- 
posterous religious belief, but will satisfy his emo- 
tions, and find strength to withstand all temptations 
in life, in noble self-reliance—besides being thus en- 
abled to grasp the ennobling thoughts of exceptional 
great minds and to purify his sentiments by possessing 
himself of such thoughts. 

I have very briefly shown, as I think, that modern 


freethought does not consist in negativism merely, 
but that it comes out with positive issues; and even ~ 


Dr. Carus himself, though he denies this, involuntarily 
admits it in advancing his assertion in the form of a 
condition: ‘‘//,”1 says he, ‘‘to be a freethinker means 
to be purely negative, etc.” 

I regret to say that Dr. Carus is not fair in hig ar- 
gumentation, at least with me; or else he did not 
succeed in correctly interpreting my thoughts, though 
I tried to present them in as clear and concise a form 
as I was capable of. He accuses me of identifying 
the negativism of freethought with science. When 
and where has this been done by me? He charges me 
with misrepresentations, forgetting to support the 
charge by proofs. 


Christianity, are errors and unmitigated nonsense.” — 


What I said is that all positive religions contain — 


errors and tenets exerting a demoralising influence 


but are right within it. 
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He also imputes to me the con- — 
cealed statement, ‘‘that all religions, and especially — 
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to‘the ethical teachings of Christianity, ‘‘as part of 
the religious system known by that name.” This 
ought to be sufficient proof that I draw a distinction 
between Christianity, as a system of religion, and its 
ethics. The former I reject as absurd,—though I 
agree with Dr. Carus that unbiassed study of the his- 
tory of religions should be supported, because it re- 
veals, at least to thinkers, ‘‘the development of that 
most important side of man’s nature, which deter- 
mines the character of his life,—and of the latter I 
adopt what meets with my approval. Thus I accept 
the truth, no matter where I may find it, while I re- 
ject that which, in my opinion, is false. 

Regarding the claim that freethought has been 
barren, I simply propose the question: ‘‘ How many 
centuries elapsed before Christianity could gain a firm 
footing on continental Europe ?’’ Considering the fact 
that it took more than a thousand years to convert the 
whole of Europe to a religion essentially materialistic, 
and therefore easily comprehended even by uncultured 
minds, it is not at all surprising that ideal freethought 
is making very slow progress. 
discontent. Only a few years ago freethought was a 
weak sapling, to-day it is a mighty tree, spreading 
its green branches, despite the formidable influences 
brought to bear to kill them in the bud, in every di- 
rection—slow of growth, but of healthy constitution. 

Dr. Carus agrees with Professor Haeckel that 
ethics is always the expression of a world conception. 
It would lead me too far to dwell at length upon the 
reasons why I reject this assumption. Until some 
better theory will be advanced regarding the forma- 
tion of solar systems, I adopt that of Kant and Laplace ; 
I believe in the theory of evolution worked out by 
Darwin and supported by nearly all students of natu- 
ral sciences; I have implicit faith in the potency of 
science and the potentiality of the germ of life; I am 
firmly convinced of. the immutability of the laws of 
nature, and the constant change that.energy—inher- 
ent in matter—subjects matter to; I deny God, but 
take it for granted that intellectual and moral evolu- 
tion is unceasingly shaping the conditions, require- 
ments, and mode of conscious life. But I cannot say 
that my conception of morality has anything to do 
with all this; that it is in any way dependent upon or 
affected by my world-view. This I hinted at in speak- 
ing of a system of pure ethics, which is objected to by 
Dr. Carus upon the ground that ‘‘a system of pure 
ethics” is unscientific ; and he adds: ‘‘Ethics is al- 
ways the expression of a world-conception.” 

I spoke of a system of pure ethics in the same 
sense that I would speak of religion, as a religious be- 
lief and not as a scientifie system. Theology is a 
_ science. In a broad sense, it is the science of religion, 
but itself it is not religion. Ethics is a science, the 
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science of morals, but itself it is not morality. Just 
as religion, as a sort of sentiment, revealing itself in 
every individual in more or less grotesque form, ex- 
isted and exists independent of a correct method of 
science, or of a correct knowledge of the forces keep- 
ing the world in motion, so it is with those sentiments 
that constitute the ethical life of the individual. They 
also are the expressions of emotions, modified by the 
degree of intelligence of the individual, and by its 
knowledge and capability of rightly interpreting the 
moral injunctions in force. 

In order to present to humanity, in a comprehen- 
sible manner, the ideals of religious teachers, their 
conception of good and evil, of vice and virtue, the- 
ology constructed a system of belief as authority for 
the moral conduct of their pupils and themselves. 
And although this system of belief was not based 
upon a correct knowledge of things, upon facts scien- 
tifically established as such, it acted as a powerful 
agent in moulding the moral character of humanity. 
Ethics, likewise, may formulate and bring into compre- 
hensible form the precepts by which we ought to be 
governed in our moral conduct, without paying atten- 
tion to the—sczen¢/zfic—world-conception! of the indi- 
vidual, and the question as to the correctness of scien- 
tific theories regarding the fulcrum on which the world 
turns; and may thus, as a system of pure ethics, be 
substituted in place of the religious belief that now 
shapes the moral life of the vast majority. In its ap- 
plication it is art, the art of awakening—dormant— 
emotions and of purifying them, i. e., of turning them 
into a direction conformable with the noblest concep- 
tion of morality. 

We should infer from what Dr. Carus has to say 
‘‘that a system of pure ethics is unscientific, because 
ethics is always the expression of a world-conception,”’ 
that the ethics of the American Indian is scientific— 
because it is shaped by his world-conception—and 
should therefore be accepted in preference to my ‘‘un- 
scientific” system of pure ethics. 

Dr. Carus tells us that ‘‘he not only believes but 
knows that there is a power in this world which we 
have to recognise as the norm of truth and the stan- 
dard of right conduct, and in this sense he upholds 
the idea of God as being a supreme authority for moral 
conduct.” There is certainly a norm of truth, but 
this originated with human intelligence, is subject to 
modifications by human intelligence, and is affected 
by the laws of nature only in so far as we have to live 
in obedience to these laws in order to preserve the 
race. The language of Dr. Carus betrays unconscious 
or concealed dualism, or half-hearted monism. 

I am accused of many misconceptions by Dr. Carus. 


1] use the term in a restricted sense, considering its application to one's 
conception of morality as inadmissible, 
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If these #any misconceptions were pointed out to me 
I might be able to prove that, after all, there is, at 
least, a kernel of truth in asserting the ambiguous 
character of his religio-philosophical expositions. This 
he omitted to do, citing only the following in support 
of his imputation: ‘‘If God is being defined simply 
as abstract thought, an idea, as something existing 
only in imagination and not in reality, it is meaning- 
less to say science is a revelation of God ;” comment- 
ing upon this as follows: 


‘‘God is an abstract thought, but God himself is a reality. 
There is no abstract thought but it is invented to describe a real- 
ity. Man cannot make the laws of nature, he must describe them ; 
he cannot establish facts, he must investigate, and can only deter- 
mine the truth; nor can he set up a code of morals, but he must 
adapt himself to the eternal moral law which is the condition of 
human society and the factor that shapes the human of man.” 


To me it seems that several propositions are here 
advanced which, standing in no proper relation, do 
not admit of the same deductions. Our knowledge ; 
our description of the laws of nature; of facts the 
truth of which we establish, is not based upon mere 
assumptions, but upon actual observation of these 
laws, of these facts; upon observations that our senses 
enable us to make; while the claim of the reality of 
God—as an individual, extramundane power, or as a 
superpersonal force, or as norm for our moral con- 
duct—is only based upon assumption. The laws of 
nature we can observe, facts we can notice ; our ideas 
concerning them are representations of a reality seen 
and felt by us. Not so with God, whether described 
as a personal or superpersonal being, as is admitted 
by Dr. Carus himself in advancing no proof for the 
knowledge he claims to have of the existence of God, 
as a power which we have to recognise as the norm of 
truth and the standard of right conduct, but in placing 
before the reader the supposed proof merely in the 
form of a peculiar condition: ‘‘ //! the term ‘God’ 
did not describe an actual reality it would be mean- 
ingless to speak of science as a revelation of God.”’ 

In opposition to Dr. Carus, who says that man 
.cannot set up a code of morals, but must adapt him- 
self to the eternal moral law, I say there is no moral 
law—the distinction between moral laws and moral 
injunctions is only a theoretical one—but what is es- 
tablished by man; and I prove this by the fact that 
no moral law can be conceived as existent without the 
presence of one conceiving it. The laws of nature, as 
forces knowing nothing of compassion and morality, 
are a reality; the moral law of nature—the condition 
of human society is no moral law of nature, but a law 
conditioned by human society—consciously or uncon- 
sciously shaping the moral convictions of humanity, 
is a.child of the human brain and as such not self- 
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existent. Destroy the brain that conceives it, wipe 
humanity out of existence and its phantom character 
will reveal itself. 

The laws of nature, facts that we can observe, are 
real, and our ideas concerning them representations 
of reality; while our ideas of God, at least that of the 
monist, are only representations of objects of imagina- 
tion. Thus I arrive at the conclusion that there are 
ideas which have an objective reality: our ideas about 
the laws of nature, etc.; and ideas which have no ob- 
jective reality, ideas developed upon purely imagined 
grounds: our ideas of God—no matter whether con- 
ceived as a superpersonal being, or simply as the 
moral law of nature. 

‘¢Certainly,’’ Dr. Carus says, ‘‘the moral law of 
nature... cannot be seen with the eye, or heard with 
the ear,-or tasted with the tongue, or touched with 
the hands. It is one of those higher realities which 
can only be perceived by the mind. The senses are * 
insufficient to encompass it, but any normal mind can 
grasp it.” 

It is only with a smile of sincere compassion that 
I pass this cherished phrase of all true delevers, re- 
peated in such a serious vein by Dr. Carus—by one 
of the most enthusiastic protagonists of monism, by 
one who admits the absurdity of a force hovering loose 
over matter—and dreaded so much by timid minds, 
whom the fear of being charged with superficiality 
and base materialism prevents from contradicting it. 

Well, I have no desire to rob my opponents, whose 
profundity of thought, I notice, wades in stagnant 
water, of their innocent pleasure to accuse me of su- 
perficiality and base materialism, as I find satisfaction 
in the knowledge that humanity owes a greater debt 
to men regarded as superficial by many and as pro- 
found by few, than to men regarded as profound by 
many and as superficial by few; and in the conscious- 
ness that the materialism I represent is purer idealism 
than is dreamed of by those who parade with the 
grandeur of the idealism they claim to have discov- 
ered in the teachings of Christ. 

Dr. Carus denies the existence of an individual ‘ 
God, but cosmic order reveals to him, as he says, the 
presence of a superindividual God, hence the presence 
of a prototype of mind, or an authority of conduct. J 
This, I think, justifies the inference that with him cos- 
mic order implies design—aye! must imply design in 
order to secure the foundation on which his claim 
rests—the design to shape humanity, that itself is” 
powerless in a certain measure, in accordance with the 
self-imposed, irrefragable order established for this _ 
purpose—for the purpose of serving humanity as a 
prototype of mind, as an authority of conduct. True, — 
there is order in nature, but this does not necessaril\ 
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than one thing exists, though the assumption of de- 
sign is excluded beyond any reasonable doubt. This 
being the case, cosmic order existing without design, 
I deny that our moral convictions show its handiwork ; 
I deny that the natural order of the world justifies the 
assumption of a moral prototype, as is claimed by Dr. 
Carus. Morality has evolved from sociability, from 
the community of human beings, as is proved by the 
changes it underwent and which it is subject to even 
now. The conceptions of right and wrong, good and 
evil, not being moulded after a given prototype or 
standard of morality found in nature, have nothing 
absolute about them, which otherwise would be the 
case ; they change with time, place, and climate, and 
at different stages of civilisation. 

Can there be any doubt as to the unreasonableness 
of maintaining that nature furnishes us with a moral 
prototype, when we consider the fact that a pitiless 
struggle for supremacy is going on all the time in the 
realm of organic life; that numberless promising 
germs, as well as highly developed beings, are daily 
destined to destruction, and that the preservation of 
higher intelligence and morality depends upon a con- 
stant defence against all kinds of danger ? 

Dr. Carus bewails the fact that the work of the 
Open Court Publishing Company is being criticised 
and suspected. If he were able to read between the 
lines he would perceive that nearly all attacks directed 
against him consist mainly in a criticism, not so much 
of the ideas advanced by him, but of the form in which 
these ideas receive expression. Toillustrate this con- 
cisely: To speak of the laws of nature, of cosmos, as 
God, is no tergiversation, —at least, it is admissible, — 
but it becomes such when reference is made to this 
God in terms leading the reader to believe, or at least 
admitting the conclusion, that the personal God of the 
believer is spoken of; or, in other words, when this 
God: nature, cosmic order, is being endowed with 
the same or similar attributes possessed by the su- 
preme ruler of the theist. To call the habits, emo- 
tions, convictions of man, his soul, may be permis- 
_ sible, but it becomes tergiversation when reference is 
- had to ¢Ais soul in a manner conveying the idea that 
the writer maintains the indestructibility of his, mine, 
or any one’s self-consciousness. 

Like a red thread in a sheet of white canvas this 
unconscious ambiguity is noticeable in all expositions 
of Dr. Carus when he discusses religious subjects. 
Let him eliminate this red thread, this ambiguity, 
- and, I dare say, that hundreds, who now look witha 


certain degree of discontent, aye suspicion, upon his . 


work, will join hands with him and support him. 
Without the least hesitation I claim, incredible as 

it may seem to Dr. Carus, that I thoroughly under- 

stand him, that the ideals he has formed, and that he 
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worships, the noble thoughts and sentiments that he 
entertains, the aim he has in view, and the hopes that 
he cherishes, sought their abode in a kindred soul 
long before I knew him through his writings. I always 
wished for able writers who would give public expres- 
sion to these ideas and sentiments, who would cloak 
in suitable words the ideals worshipped by me, for a 
public aspiring after the truly noble and elevating, 
and sublime—and desirous of grappling with the pro- 
found questions proposed by life. The publications 
of the Open Court Publishing Company seemed, fora 
time at least, to carry to realisation this ardent wish 
of mine, but I suffered disappointment, owing to the 
irresistible inclination of its editor to force hostile 
thoughts into a union which, owing to the different 
nature of the elements to be united, can never be ac- 
complished. 

Modern ethics is based upon knowledge and rea- 
son; the ethics of old mainly upon faith and instinct. 
The good, the true, that originated with faith and in- 
stinct, reason will retain and systematise with the aid 
of knowledge; the absurd it will not try to embody in 
the sensible, but it will simply reject it. 

Above I made the statement that I thoroughly un- 
derstand Dr. Carus; so much the more do I regret to 
say that he has failed properly to interpret my ideas, 
which he proves by the fact that he imputes thoughts 
to me that I never uttered. It is true that I am not 
indifferent as to the survival of my ideals, and to those 
sentiments which I may be permitted to call my better 
self. On the contrary, I hope that those surviving 
me will cherish the traits most valued in me by the 
virtuous. While I live it gives me pleasure to think 
that the aspirations of this generation will, through 
transmission, benefit and help to elevate upon a higher 
plane of intelligence and morality future humanity. 
But of this pleasure I am only conscious while I live, 
with death this pleasure ceases ; any possible reward 
for leading a virtuous life I can only anticipate while 
enjoying self-consciousness ; to expect a reward after 
having ceased to live as a conscious being is prepos- 
terous—in the eyes of those denying the existence of 
an ego-soul. 

Both Dr. Carus and I have recognised the fact that 
there is dross in religion, and that the great mass of 
humanity has always identified the term with belief in 
fables, doctrines, and dogmas which we have learned 
to regard as absurd and preposterous. For this rea- 
son, and in order to avoid misunderstandings, I reject 
the word ‘‘religion”; he retains it, being thus forced 
to ambiguity, despite the declaration he makes that 
to him religion is—merely—the prime factor which is 
to develop man’s moral nature. 

Because I discard religion, because I wish to place 
in its stead a system of pure ethics, a code of morals 
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that rejects religion and retains only the good and 
noble that humanity gave birth to,— which by no 
means was always the product of religion, as morality 
and religion developed very frequently in different 
directions, —that teaches justice, love, truth, without 
the dross religion contains, he calls me a bigot infidel ; 
and because he tries to bring in harmony systematised 
knowledge, modern views of ethics with the religious 
conceptions of indolent, superstitious humanity, I ac- 
cused him of suffering from the reconciliation-mania, 
which claim J am constrained to uphold in every par- 
ticular, despite the fact that I admire and support 
many of the noble thoughts he has given expression 
to in his aim to perfect humanity. 


FABLES FROM THE NEW AESOP. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


The Great Physician and the Dumb Broom. 


A youNG woman who had been brought up by an 
indulgent mother, having little to do and plenty of 
such dainties as that country provided, fell ill, more 
from lassitude and surfeit than any real disorder. She 
declined to take to her bed, but went about the house 
languid and wretched, and wearying her anxious 
mother with her complaints. 

The mother tried to induce her to take a potion of 
herbs which she prepared with her own hands, but the 
daughter was wilful and declined the draught, saying 
that she was not ill enough for so nauseous a remedy. 

Then the mother in great distress sent for a young 
mediciner. He came directly, and being handsome 
and quite talkative, the girl brightened up and con- 
versed gayly with him and was so sprightly that he 
was convinced she had no malady, and told the elder 
woman at the door on his departure, (at the time he 
took his fee,) that she need be under no apprehension 
on her daughter’s account. 

For a time after this young man left, the girl 
seemed a different being, but the day following her 
old ailment returned, and she moped and sighed and 
languished again. When this had been kept up for 
several days, the mother, now seriously troubled, sent 
to a city near-by for another doctor, who was in much 
repute. 

He came in state, looking very learned and wise, 
and after putting many questions both to the young 
woman and her mother as to symptoms, mode of life, 
and the like, he declared that the patient was really in 
a perilous position, but needed no physic. 


‘‘What she really needs,” he said, ‘‘is a complete . 


course of calisthenics. You must purchase dumb-bells 
forthwith and exercise daily with these according to 
the rules laid down in my work, Zhe Science of Ath- 
letics.” 
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The learned physician thereupon produced a copy 
of the volume. The price of this, together with his 
fee (double that of the young doctor’s), was so great 
that the poor mother, not very well provided as to 
wealth, had no money left to purchase the dumb-bells. 

While in this quandary, (the daughter all the while 
continuing indisposed,) a neighbor who knew of her 
trouble told her that the great’ A/sculapius was pass- 
ing through that town. Him.she appealed to, and 
when he came, after some inquiries, careful investiga- 
tion, and knowledge of the remedies which had been 
prescribed, he had this to say: 

‘The young doctor was wrong in saying that your 
daughter had no malady, for she has a very serious 
malady; and the elder doctor was wrong in prescrib- 
ing the remedy. I perceive,” he continued, ‘that this 
house is far from cleanly—” 

Here the mother, interrupting, tried to apologise, 
explaining that she herself had no time left from her 
other duties. 

‘¢ But this young woman, your daughter?” 

‘‘Ah, sir, she is much too ill,” replied the poor 
mother; ‘‘but pray, what might the malady be that 
you Say is so serious ?”’ 


‘‘Her malady,” replied Aesculapius, ‘‘is indiffer- — 


ence and unwillingness. I, too, have a prescription, 
which is not a dumb bell, but a dumb broom. Let 
her give over her laziness and regain her health by 
sweeping the house; so, seeking diligently, she shall 
find it.” 

With that A®sculapius arose and took his leave, 
not heeding the pouting lips of his patient, and de- 
clining any fee for his services. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Carus’s reply to Corvinus’s ae ps will appear in the 
next number of 7/e Open Court. 
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FABLES FROM THE NEW ESOP. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


The Silly Triangle. 


IN THE great region of Areas the Triangle lay lazily 
basking. It had nothing to do but bask; nothing to 
live for but laziness. In this respect it differed in no 
degree from its cousins and connexions of the family 
of regular figures. These all (and none more than 
the Triangle) looked down with the utmost contempt 
upon all figures not strictly regular, with whom indeed 
they refused to associate, or recognise as having any 
claim upon either their sympathies or affections. 

The Circle, the Square, the Trapézoid, the Trape- 
zium, and the Triangle, all held—however they might 
differ amongst themselves—that they were of finer 
material than shapes less mathematical, and more 
beautiful than forms not possessed of what they proudly 
called homologous lines. 

The chief amusement these haughty folk had to 
solace the austerity of their existence was to discuss 
the excellence of their being, and to comfort one an- 
other by mutual felicitations upon a life perfect in it- 
self and demanding no exertion or effort for continu- 
ance. 

«‘ We just are,” they said, ‘‘and that is quite enough 
for us.”’ 

One day an Atom, (who dwells, you do not need 
to be told, in a very different realm,—the kingdom of 
Solids,) happening that way, heard the Triangle dis- 
’ coursing to his fellows, and for very pity of their for- 
lorn condition, took a hand in their conversation. 

‘*Do you really believe all you have said?” he 
asked, having drawn the Triangle aside, because he 
perceived him to be sharper than the rest ; ‘‘ Do you 
really believe that in you and your kind the Infinite 
Geometry has exhausted His potencies ?”’ 

‘«Certainly,” replied the Triangle, ‘‘I am confi- 
dent that as the fountain can rise no higher than its 
source | and my kind only, having had breathed into 
us the breath of life, are the sole likenesses of our 
Creator. Is not that plain?” 

‘‘Not to a wayfaring Atom who knows better,” 
was the quick reply; ‘‘but come, tell me, is it because 


of this view which you call plain that you are known 
as plain surfaces ?” 

‘«Plain surfaces! Curious I never thought of the 
matter in that light. It may be though that you have 
stumbled upon the truth.” 

‘‘And your deity then is plain Geometry for the 
same reason?” 

‘‘Perhaps,” replied the Triangle, ‘‘though the 
especial form of doctrine I hold is Trigonometry.” 

‘‘And quite properly too,’’ said the Atom, ‘‘ for as 
you yourself have quoted—the reservoir determines 
the altitude of the jet. It is therefore impossible for 
you to worship a god not in your own likeness, albeit 
the sum and co-ordination and nucleus of merit of all 
your possibilities.” 

‘« Really,” said the Triangle, ‘‘I fail to follow you.” 

‘And no wonder,” replied the Atom; ‘but if you 
choose you may follow me. As you may have observed 
my residence is in a different locality from yours. You 
are content to be supine, I am only happy in activity; 
you are Satisfied with the quiescence of mere being, I 
ask for happiness, nay, more, I require for existence 
not only being but also action. Now while you remain 
continually in one spot I move about,—” 

‘‘T observe,” said the Triangle querulously, ‘‘that 
you are very restless.” 

‘Move about,’ continued the Atom, disregarding 
the interruption, ‘‘not for the mere desire for change 
of scene, although that has charms, nor even for the 
purpose of getting fresh views of things by becoming 
continually part of new combinations, for that consti- 
tutes my chief utility, but that—even as you depend 
for life upon the existence of Trigonometry, so in like, 
though vastly higher and nobler manner, my life de- 
pends upon a higher life, I too have a god which has 
created and which sustains me. My god is called 
Chemical Affinity.” 

‘“«That is sheer blasphemy,’ 
‘« There is but one God.”’ 

‘‘Admitting that,” said the Atom, ‘‘is it blasphemy 
to investigate his possibilities ?”’ 

‘« They are infinite,” replied the Triangle. 

‘¢Then so much more room for investigation ; you 
observe my motions, is it not evident to you how su- 
perior my functions are to yours? I move, but you 
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do not. Your god is good enough in his way, and 
that is for your way; but for mine how superior my 
deity. 

‘Oh! as to that,” said the Triangle, ‘‘I can move 
too if I choose.” 

‘«Tf you choose,” said the Atom with some scorn. 
«« Why, as you have related your condition you are 
incapable of choice.” 

At this the Triangle fired up. 

‘Incapable of choice!’”’ he exclaimed. <‘‘ That 
only shows your ignorance. Now watch me and ob- 
serve how easily I move.” 

So saying the Triangle stretched out his arms, his 
head got bigger and bigger, till all at once—trying to 
do that for which his nature was not fitted—he lost 
his head entirely, and, far from rising into that region 
which he boastfully sought to emulate, he sank into a 
lower, he ceased to be a surface and became a line. 

‘<< No wonder,’”’ remarked the Atom as he went off 
at the call of his Affinity, ‘‘no wonder they called him 
an obtuse angled Triangle.” 


”? 


CONSERVATIVE RADICALISM. 


ConrroversigEs, lest they become interminable, 
must be limited to those issues in which the differ- 
ences are not merely verbal but material. In my re- 
ply to the rejoinder of Corvinus I shall accordingly 
waive minor and purely incidental points. 

Corvinus declares that I threw the gauntlet to him, 
while it is he who began the controversy; he criticised 
me, not I him; I simply explained those subjects con- 
cerning which he felt misgivings. Corvinus speaks of 
my ‘‘bewailing the fact that the Open Court Publish- 
ing Company is criticised and suspected.” Far from 
bewailing criticism, I rejoice at it; and indeed I so- 
licit criticism. I regret criticism only if it is based 
upon mere misconceptions. 

Among other points of little consequence I find a 
remark made by Corvinus, to which I should never have 
thought of giving a reply, had he not uttered it with 
unusual emphasis. Corvinus resents my characterisa- 
tion of his views as negative, and challenges me to 
quote one sentence of his which would prove the cor- 
rectness of my assertion. It appears that we disagree 
regarding the terms ‘‘positive’”’ and ‘‘negative.”’ Cor- 
vinus understands by positive such views as are moral 
and earnest, which implies that negative means im- 
moral, or at least flippant. My definition of negative 
is that which denies the right of something to exist, 
that which proposes to destroy. While I endeavor to 
purify religion, religious ideas, religious aspirations, 
and religious institutions, Corvinus most emphatically 
declares that they should be wiped out of existence. 
This is what I call negativism, and this negativism is 
identified by Corvinus with scientific thought. 
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But now zz medias res! 

Corvinus repeats his accusation of ambiguity. He 
imagines that I am only joking when I fill the old 
terms of religious tradition with a deeper and scien- 
tifically more exact meaning. He speaks of tergiver- 
sation and self-deception in ‘reconciling absurdities 
with common sense and reason,” for the purpose of 
‘“‘gaining the favor of the thoughtless masses”’ and 
‘‘in order to save my reputation as a thinker and—a 
pious person.” Corvinus speaks of ‘‘ unconscious 
ambiguity ’’ as though he wanted to excuse or palliate 
the dishonesty which all ambiguity implies, and he 
assures me repeatedly that he understands me thor- 
oughly. 

I have come to the conclusion that Corvinus does 
not understand me, for my usage of the old terms is 
neither tergiversation resulting from a desire of pan- 
dering to the thoughtless, nor is it unconscious. I 
know what I am about when I use old terms in a new 
sense, and that 1 do so is not a matter of policy with 
me, but of conviction. 

The Religion of Science which, in agreement with 
the founder of Zhe Open Court, | uphold, and which 
with his noble assistance it has become my life-work 
to explain and to propagate, is not a new-fangled 
theory or a revolution against the traditions of man- 
kind, it is an old aspiration in its latest rebirth and it 
is rendered sacred not only by age, but also by the ex- 
ertions of our ancestors in their search for the truth. 
The Religion of Science is not, or at least only in part, 
a negation of the old dogmatic religions of the past. 
The Religion of Science is their fulfilment ; it embod- 
ies all the truth which they contain, adding thereto 
the light that scientific investigation affords. 

When our ancestors formulated their religious 
views, they were not frauds, although they were un- 
able to state the truth plainly and unmixed with error. 
The martyrs of the various religions and confessions, 
among the early Christians, among the Waldenses, 
the Huguenots, the Dutch Protestants, and others, 
were not simply fools; they suffered for a purpose. 
And they sanctified their purpose by their suffering. 
The old prophets were not impostors, but men of 
earnest convictions. 

When the prophets saw the extortions of the rich 
and powerful, the insolence and other vices of the 
mass of the people, the thoughtlessness of the frivo- 
lous, who lived for their own pleasure, regardless of 
the duties that life imposed upon them, they raised 
the voice of warning ; they pointed out the afflictions 
which come as the curse of sin, and declared the law 
of justice which in the end is sure to destroy the evil- 
doer. The prophets’ observations are based upon 
facts, and the injunctions derived from them are im- 
portant for practical purposes. 
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What is the razson d’étre of the old religions? 

This world of ours, although not built by the hands 
of an architect after the fashion of man’s handiwork, 
is nevertheless a harmonious whole. 
it, and the law is omnipresent. The laws of nature 
and the cosmic order of the universe are real facts of 
existence ; indeed, they are more important than any 
other set of facts. Yet you cannot touch them with 
hands or perceive them with any of the senses. You 
can see them alone with your mind’s eye. They are 
the conditions of rationality in nature, for through 
them alone man exists as a thinking being. They, 
representing the logic of facts, are the rationale of the 
cosmos, which alone endows life with dignity, for it 
brings it about that rational beings can pursue aims, 
lay down rules of conduct, and aspire for worthy 
ideals. 

Religious prophets are filled with the awe of this 
omnipresence of law and proclaim the injunctions that 
experience naturally, and often instinctively, derives 
from its manifestations. 

In this statement I have avoided the term God, 
and spoken of laws of nature. | have now to add, that 
the replacement of the old term ‘‘God” by the new 
term ‘‘the laws of nature” is in two respects mislead- 
ing, (1) there is one consistent order in the cosmos, 
not many laws, and (2) the term ‘‘laws of nature” is 
commonly used to denote the formulations of our sci- 
entists which describe the various ways of the cosmos, 
while I here mean the realities themselves and not 
man’s conception of those realities. In order to de- 
note the oneness, the eternality, the immutability, the 
omnipotence or more directly speaking the irrefraga- 
bility, the omnipresence, the universality, the abso- 
lute sovereignty of this something in nature we call it 
by the old fashioned term God; and claim that this 
God who is the only true God is not a mere fancy or 
product of man’s imagination, but a reality, and in- 
deed the most indubitable reality of all reality ; for 
everything that is, exists in Him, through Him and to 
Him. All things and all souls are in Him and He is 
in all of them. There is nothing without Him. 

This is not Pantheism ; for to say that God is in all 
things does not constitute him the totality of beings. 
God must not be identified with the sum-total of exis- 
tence. Heis more than that. God is supernatural 
in the proper sense of the term, for the world-order 
is not only omnipresent in this actual world of ours, 
but is the condition of every possible world. There 
may be worlds in which the law of gravitation would 
have no application, in which the properties of exis- 
tence might be so different as to render our senses 
useless and make other sensations possible, but there 
can be no world without those universal laws which 
we formulate in the purely formal sciences, such as 
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logic and arithmetic. No possible world can exist in 
which 2 & 2 could now be 5, now 6, and again some 
other number. It must be always the selfsame product 
of 2 < 2 which we call 4. 

Here lies the essential difference between Cor- 
vinus’s views and mine. Corvinus says: 


‘« There is no moral law but what is established by man." 
Corvinus puts the cart before the horse by stating : 


‘‘The moral law of nature, the conditions of human society 
is no moral law of nature, but a law conditioned by human society 
—consciously or unconsciously shaping the moral convictions of 
humanity—is a child of the human brain. I prove this by the 
fact that no moral law can be conceived as existent without the 
presence of one conceiving it.” 

If Corvinus understood what I mean, he would not 
offer this assumption as a proof. I mean by ‘‘ moral 
law ” the eternal conditions of nature which in the evo- 
lution of life beget man asa rational and moral being. 
Why should the existence of a law of nature (in the 
sense of some modes of action in the ways of cosmic 
life) be dependent upon their being conceived ? Were 
not the laws of electricity as real as they are now long 
before anybody on earth dreamt of the possibility of 
electric forces? And is not the ideal of virtue the same 
whether or not represented in the brain of man ? 

Let us restate the issue on another ground, which, 
not being directly implied in the religious problem, 
might allow our friend and critic to think without 
prejudice. Is causality real or not? That is to say, 
does the law of cause and effect, which our scientists 
formulate, describe conditions in the domain of our 
experiences that are real, or is causality merely a child 
of the human brain? The old nominalist school, to- 
gether with their modern descendents who are repre- 
sented by Hume, Kant, and Mill, take the negative 
horn of the dilemma, while the philosophy of science 
takes the positive horn. Causality is a real and ac- 
tual fact. Causality is not an object; it is not a piece 
of matter; it is not a quantity of energy ; it cannot be 
perceived by any one of the senses; yet is it real; and 
indeed it is as much real as any fact of nature. It is 
as real as stones, as actual as a dynamite explosion, 
and, indeed, it is more important than any one of the 
single facts or objects that we meet with in experi- 
ence. It is one of those omnipresent facts and is as 
such a part and parcel of that reality which we com- 
prise under the religious term ‘‘ God.” 

Corvinus asks for a proof of the objective reality 
of the moral law of nature. He might as well ask for 
a proof that 2 x 2 will always be four, and he might 
as well deny the truth of this statement, as J. S. Mill 
actually did. A nominalist only can ask for a proof 
that he himself exists as a rational being. 

The proof of the objective reality of law and of 
the universality of law must be based upon the re- 
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liability of human reason in experience. Is it, or is 
it not, a fact that we can rely upon rationally correct 
deductions? Is logic a safe guide in practical life? 
Is universality of thought possible or not? The nom- 
inalist denies that universals are real, but in doing so, 
he denies the reality and reliability of his rational 
faculty and implicitly declares that his reasoning has 
no objective application. The nominalistic proposi- 
tion appears, at first sight, more guarded than the 
realistic doctrine, but it is actually a bold negation and 
an assumption that stands in contradiction to the most 
assured and most obtrusive facts. At the same time, 
it is a suicidal statement, for on its own supposition 
no universal statement whatever, be it positive or 
negative, can be made. 

A nominalist denies universality, which is to say, 
he denies the applicability of reason; and yet he 
argues. If he were consistent, he would surrender all 
argument. 

I do not say that Corvinus is a nominalist who 
would accept all the tenets of a consistent nominal- 
ism; I only say that he has made nominalistic state- 
ments and that these statements are founded upon 
error. 

Corvinus preaches the morality of pure ethics, by 
which he means that his conception of goodness has 
nothing to do with his views of the nature of life and 
of the world. Nor does he ask for the purpose of a 
virtuous life. He feels the desire of leading a moral 
life without any definite purpose, without any definite 
aim—simply because he loves to lead a moral life. 

Corvinus feels morally as infinitely above the pro- 
fessional Christian preachers, as in intelligence Dar- 
win is superior toa Bushman; and he looks down 
with pity on the Galilean dreamer’s numerous flock 
because they are still in the bondage of traditional- 
ism. Considering the ring of conviction in his exposi- 
tions, we do not doubt that he is an unusually earnest, 
pure-hearted, and well-meaning man. But is there not 
a tinge of Pharisaism in his reflexions ? 

There is a difference between morality, which is a 
practice in daily life, and ethics, which is conscious 
knowledge of the significance of morality. Ethics is 
helpful for the improvement of morality, but ethics 
does not constitute morality. A bear is in possession 
of no ethics whatever, but when she defends her cubs 
and sacrifices herself for them, she may, in morality, 
be superior to many a man who graduated in ethics 
and is preaching morality either from the pulpit or in 
the university lecture-hall, or, as I do, in the editor’s 
chair. He whose ethics are superior, has no reason 
to look down upon his less favored brother. 

While I do not hesitate to believe that the morality 
of Gorvinus is exemplary, I cannot say that his ethics 
ranks very high, for what is it but mere instinc- 
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tive goodness. Purposeless and aimless, it may 
briefly be characterised as the ethics of the thought- 
less. 

Corvinus sides with Mr. Salter, with whom I had 
a controversy on the question of the basis of ethics 
several years ago; and like Mr. Salter, he identi- 
fies the problem of the basis of ethics with the idea 
that moral actions should be done for some selfish 
end. He answers the ambiguous question, ‘‘ Why 
shall I lead a moral life?’’ by saying ‘‘there is no 
why? I must not look for a reward, but must do 
the good for the sake of the good. The problem of 
the basis of ethics has nothing to do with the selfish 
motives why we should do or abstain from certain ac- 
tions.” 

If we inquire into the nature of morality, we must, 
above all, know what is good and what is bad. 

Supposing some one replies, ‘‘telling the truth is 
good ; a dutiful performance of duty, the alleviation of 
suffering is good, etc.,—while lying and the shirking 
of duties is bad; stealing, and inflicting pain is very 
bad, etc., we ask again Why is the former good and 
the latter bad? Shall we say with Corvinus, ‘‘ there 
is no why”? 

The ethical problem is not so simple as he imag- 
ines. Inflicting pain is bad; but is the action ofa 
hero, who inflicts wounds on his enemies, good or bad ? 
And is the man who would not tell the truth on the 
rack, because it is an important secret, to be blamed 
or praised ? 

Is there, indeed, no reason for morality? Is mo- 
rality really aimless and purposeless, a mere efflux of 
sentiment? It is right enough to lead a virtuous life 
because one loves virtue, and not on account of re- 
wards or for fear of punishment here on earth or in 
some other place, but for that reason we need not de- 
clare that virtue is without purpose. 

Corvinus himself disagrees with his own statement 
when he says: 

‘‘Human Life has a purpose, the same purpose that all life 
has during the limited period in which it appears in a certain 
form: to live in conformity with the conditions into which it 
sprang.” 

Very well! These conditions are the formative fac- 
tors of all the various forms of life ; they are the cre- 
ator of the present shape of the world; religiously 
speaking, they are God. Accordingly we say, ethics 
is a correct comprehension of the tendencies of the 
evolution of life, especially of human life, for the pur- 
pose of conforming to its law. 

Corvinus does not continue as we would; he adds 
the self-contradictory sentence: 

‘But do not ask for the purpose of a virtuous life.” 


And he declares: 


‘‘We should infer from what Dr. Carus has to say that ‘a ell 
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system of pure ethics is unscientific, because ethics is always the 
expression of a world-conception,’ and that the ethics of the Amer- 
ican Indian is scientific—because it is shaped by his world-concep- 
tion, and should therefore be accepted in preference to my ‘un- 
scientific’ system of ethics.” 


My reply is, that if an Indian, with his limited 
knowledge, conscientiously ponders on the problems 
of life and endeavors to actualise his errors in super- 
stitious practices, he is so far, and of course only so 
far, the superior of Corvinus, in spite of the latter’s 
higher culture and more comprehensive knowledge; 
for the Indian is progressive, his life and the evil re- 
sults of his errors are valuable experiments which will 
benefit his posterity, while the ethics of Corvinus is 
simply to live on the accumulated moral capital of 
past ages, simply to lead a moral life, because he 
loves virtue, simply to do the good, whatever that may 
be, because the good pleases him. 

What guarantee has Corvinus from his standpoint 
of pure ethics that his idea of goodness is correct ? Is 
there not danger, that in calling virtue what pleases 
him, and in repudiating a ‘‘why,” he may be regard- 
ing certain actions as moral, merely because he loves 
them? Any system of pure ethics, so called, is unsci- 
entific, because it cuts ethics loose from the world and 
our conception of the world, and renders thus a clear 
definition of goodness impossible. It makes of moral- 
ity a matter of mere sentiment, and does not trace its 
connexions with the conditions and laws of existence. 

Suppose Corvinus were to agree with my exposi- 
tion of the nature of morality as based upon definite 
conditions of existence, he would still object to my 
calling these conditions by the religious term of ‘‘God,”’ 
because he believes that the term ‘‘God” is mislead- 
ing and ambiguous, as it implies an identity with the 


anthropomorphic God-conception of our religious tra- 


ditions ‘and even with the foolish notions of the un- 
thinking masses. To which I reply, that to consider 
the conditions of our life as so many single items is 
as erroneous, perhaps more erroneous, than to repre- 
sent them under the allegory of a personal Creator ; 
for they are one, and all their various manifestations 
are, according to circumstances, so many applications 
of one and the same principle, power, or tendency, 
law, or whatever you may be pleased to call it. 

But, whatever we may call it, it remains a reality 
of universal importance, the existence of which can be 
denied only by those who cannot see it on account.of 
its omnipresence. 

He who seeks the omnipresent in the blue sky, or 
in the statue of a god, or in the sound of a word, or 
on the altar of a church, will not findit. He must 
come to the conclusion that either it does not exist or 
that its existence cannot be proved. Taking this view, 
Kant proposed to postulate the existence of God, 
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while I would say that God is an undeniable fact of 
experience. A God whose existence can only be pos- 
tulated is a poor God and will be of little use to us. 
God, in order to be a true God, must be an omnipres- 
ent factor in the formation of life and in the shaping 
of our destinies. 

Such is the God of the Religion of Science, and he 
is different from God, as tradition has shaped his pic- 
ture, in so far as he is nearer to us, as he is truer, 
grander, and higher. But should we for that reason 
call him by another name? 

Our God-conception is the direct lineal descendent 
of the old God conception, and should on that account 
alone be called by the same name, similarly as every 
one of us bears the name of his great-great-grand- 
father in direct father’s line, although our great-great- 
grandfather might have been very different in charac- 
ter and occupation from us, and although he may 
have spoken a language which we no longer under- 
stand. 

The God-idea of the Religion of Science is on the 
most essential point the same as the God-idea of Moses 
and of Christ. It is the recognition of the eternal 
omnipresence of such conditions in the universe which 
make man possible, and by man we here understand 
a rational, purpose-pursuing, and morally-aspiring 
being. That the old prophets spoke of him as a per- 
sonality is unessential ; and there is good reason for 
claiming that this mode of speech was an intentional 
allegory which was never meant to convey the idea of an 
anthropomorphic God. This much is certain, that the 
religious leaders of mankind were prompted by their 
experiences to teach and to preach. Whatever errors 
influenced their doctrines, they endeavored to formu- 
late the conditions of man’s being in an impressive 
and popular language and applied the truth, such as 
they understood it, to practical life. 

There are people who object to parable teaching 
and decry allegories as ambiguities, and I confess that 
there is a truth in their objection. 
ways on my guard lest I be satisfied with a fairy-tale 
instead of grasping the truth. But at the same time 
I am convinced of the inevitableness of symbolic lan- 
guage, for even science cannot dispense with similes 
and guid pro quo’s. Our scientific terminology is full 
of mythological expressions, and if we try to get radi- 
cally rid of allegoric speech, we find out that it is the 
method of language to name classes of things with the 
help of comparisons, figurative uses of words, and 
similes. Science in quest of knowledge walks up hill 
on the zigzag road of approximating truth by a gradual 
approach to its ideal summit of the perfection of ab- 
solute cognition. 

I join freethinkers when they deny the errors of 
traditional religion, when they insist on the foolish- 
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ness of believing in a God-individual and in a soul- 
essence, but I part company with them when they pro- 
claim that there is nothing good in the old traditions, 
that they are a hotbed of poisonous plants, and that 
they must be destroyed. 

The freethinker’s criticism is an important factor 
in the evolution of religion, and will be better under- 
stood by religious people when freethought has ac- 
complished its purpose. The keen sarcasm of Colonel 
Ingersoll awakens the old dogmatists from their slum- 
ber; it cuts Christian paganism with its absurdities 
to the quick, but does not touch real religion, the foun- 
tain-head of all religion, the spirit of which lingers 
even in superstitions and aberrations, although it may 
sometimes be difficult to trace it. 

The mission of the Religion of Science is not to 
destroy religion, but to preserve it ; not to abolish the 
churches, but to reform and to quicken them; not to 
annihilate man’s faith in the holiness of truth, but to 
purify it of prejudice, to widen its sympathies, and to 
develop it to a nobler and higher apprehension. 

We are radical, and push radicalism to its utmost 
extreme; but at the same time we are conservative. 
We do not mean to begin the world over again, but 
expect that the new must develop out of the old. 
Progress is growth, and can only be brought about by 
gradual improvement and transformation. 

Therefore, far from being hostile toward the churches, 
the Religion of Science comes as their friend. We criti- 
cise the dogmas and ecclesiastical practices, not be- 
cause we are irreligious but because we seek a higher 
religion. Far from being an atheist in the sense in 
which Corvinus uses the word, I am a theologian. 
My work is not prompted by any irreverence or desire 
to discredit the-religious aspirations of the past, but 
to lead them out of confusion into clearness, out of 
dreamy haziness into the full light of conscious knowl- 
edge, out of mythology into the exactness of scientific 
truth. PC: 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue DyinGc RawaAT's SERMON. Written in Pali, has been trans- 
lated into English and published by C. Sameresingha, Galle, 
Ceylon. 

The pamphlet contains the Pali text in ninety-eight stanzas, 
with a literal translation and without any reflexions on the doc- 
trinal terms of Buddhism, such as ‘‘the soullessness of the five 
constituents of the body.’ Buddha's teaching is puzzling so long 
as Atman is translated by sonl. Buddha denies the existence of 
the d4tman, i. e., of a metaphysical soul-being that is supposed to 
be the agent behind the real facts of man’s psychical life; but 
Buddha does not deny the reality of these facts themselves. Man's 
existence is his karma, and the assumption of an atman that per- 
forms his karma is absurd. If the 4tman is to be called the soul, 
Buddha denies the existence of the soul; and in this respect he 
agrées with the results of modern psychology, which also is some- 
times inappropriately characterised as a psychology without a 
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soul. But Buddha at the same time insists on the immortality of 
man's karma.! These two points come out clearly enough in Zhe 
Dying Rahat’s Sermon, which is probably a very old document of 
Southern Buddhism. The doctrine of the non-existence of the 
Atman is set forth in the stanzas 56, 57, 58, 59, 62: 

‘‘It is absurd to believe in the existence of a soul in this body: 
a body which is unsteady and perishable as a blaze of fire. The 
idea of a soul is as absurd as that of a barren woman’s son run- 
ning a race along the shaft of a carriage made of the horns of a 
rabbit. 

‘‘It is rank nonsense to say that there is a soul in this body; 
a body that is actually soulless and equal toa plantain tree. He 
that erroneously persists in believing that there is a soul, is in- 
deed in no way unequal to one who attempts to drink, in order to 
slake his thirst, a draught of mirage out of a cup made of a bubble 
of water. 

‘‘The endeavors of an unintelligent man to impute to a mir- 
age scent extracted from the flowers of a fig tree are all in vain, 
and in like manner, he that persists in the erroneous impression 
that there is a soul in this body reaps no benefit, since there is no 
soul actually in existence. 

‘There is nothing to constitute a soul either in the five con- 
stituent parts (the body, the sensation, the perception, the reason- 
ing, and the consciousness) or in the six personal residences? (the 
eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the organ of touch in the bodily 
system, and the understanding), and he that persists in the belief 
of the existence of a soul is evidently compared to one persevering 
to obtain a solid beam from the stem of a plantain tree. 

‘‘As the silly hart in vain runs after the fanciful sight of yon- 


der mirage, taking it-to be a sheet of water, so do people give way. 


to desire, purely from a false impression that there is steadiness 
in the unsteady existence of nature.” ; 

The positive element of the immortality of the actual facts of 
man’s soul-life, as manifested in man’s karma, might come out 
stronger; but this apparent negativism is characteristic of the 
Southern Church of Buddhism. Nevertheless it is plainly ex- 
pressed. For again and again the rahat inculcates the injunction 
of not to cling to wealth or earthly goods, but to lay up prudently 
a store of good deeds, which is the only treasure that is not imper- 
manent. We read in stanza 43: 

‘Is it wise in any being to stick to life and wealth, when 
wealth is like wind, fire, or water; when life is like a flash of 
lightning, which is impermanent,”’ 

And in stanzas 30-31 : 

‘‘ Hasten to do good and to obtain Nibbhana, leaving undone 
what may entail grief and pain on any one. 

‘Neither his wealth, friends, children, relations, servants, 
nor his wife, as dear as life, accompany him that is about to de- 
part this life; only the result of his own deeds of merit and de- 
merit done in this world.” 

We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of three interesting 
and able papers by Mr. Lester F. Ward, of Washington, D. C. 
They are all reprints. The first is on Fossz/ Plants and is from 
Vol. VI. of Fohnson's Universal Cyclopedia, It gives a brief but 
admirable véswmé of the facts of paleobotany. The second, from 
Science, sketches the life and work of two eminent inquirers in the 
same field, Saporta and Williamson, both of whom died during 
the present year. The last paper is a reprint from the American 
Fournal of Sociology and is on The Place of Sociology Among the 
Sciences. Mr. Ward regards sociology as ‘‘the cap-sheaf and 


1 That our interpretation of the Buddhistic doctrine is in harmony with ~ 


representative thinkers of Southern Buddhism may be learned from the re- 
view of The Gospel of Buddha in The Buddhist, a reprint of which appears in 
another column of the present number. 


2The elements which constitute man’s personality, 
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crown of any true system of classification of the sciences, and also 
the last and highest landing on the great staircase of education.” 
We quote the following paragraph, which is interesting both in 
itself and as an illustration of the influence which our predilec- 
tions and favorite studies have on our estimate of things. ‘‘ Comte 
was typical of the French mind in general when at its best. There 
is no greater error than that of thinking it light and trivial. I have 
heard mathematicians, astronomers, and physicists say the same 
for these great departments of science. Every chemist, anatomist, 
and physiologist must be acquainted with French thought on these 
subjects. It was Lamarck who really broke the way to the new 
biology and gave it its name. Political economy, with all ils 
merits and defects, originated with the physiocrats. In the very 
word altruism Comte laid the foundation of a scientific ethics. 
And for moral power in fiction what author has approached Victor 
Hugo? The French mind penetrates to the very heart of every 
problem it attacks and is not deterred by practical obstacles. It 
has thus been the great organiser of human thought, leaving the 
details and frictional hindrances to the German and English 
schools. France has furnished the warp of science and philoso- 
phy, other nations their woof.” 


NOTES. 


It is a strange fact that liberal religious people are frequently 
much more narrow-minded than the old-fashioned orthodox ones. 
As one instance, we publish a review of Subhadra Bhikshu’s Bua- 
dhist Catechism and of The Gospel of Buddha, coming from a liberal 
religious journal. 7e Ouwt/ook not only has not the slightest idea 
of the character of the philosophy represented in 7e Open Court, 
which it calls ‘‘ materialistic monism”’ and “‘ pantheism,"'! but it 
also thinks that books that attempt to interpret Buddhistic thought 
‘‘are unnecessary in the world, at any rate to the world of West- 
ern Christendom.’’ While Roman Catholic clergymen at Paris 
prepare themselves for holding a second Religious Parliament in 
1900, Zhe Outlook proposes to shut Christendom up in a Chinese 
wall. The reviewer must have hada dream while reading 7%e 
Gospel of Buddha, for he blames its author for suggesting ‘‘ that 
we substitute this for the religion of Jesus,” although in the whole 
Gospel of Buddha there is not the slightest attempt at proposing 
sucha substitution. Ze Gospel of Buddha is intended to be a sober 
conception of Buddhism, written for the purpose of stimulating 
our religious thought, especially in its relation to the psychological 
problem. Whether or not it faithfully represents the Buddhistic 
doctrine, it is for Buddhists to say. We reprint the review of 
The Outlook without further remark, as a warning to thoughtless 
critics : 

‘The teachings of Gautama, called the Buddha, were salva- 
tion to myriads in the Orient twenty-five hundred years ago, but 
they are perdition to the world of modern Christendom. It will 
never be possible to reverse the whirling of the wheel of progress. 
The growth of the world cannot be undone, the knowledge of the 
world cannot be unlearned. Two attempts to introduce Buddhism 
lie before us; they are of entirely different spirit and wisdom. 
They are also entirely different interpretations of Buddhism. 7%e 
Buddhist Catechism, by Subhadra Bikshu (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York), is a translation from a German version, and is mani- 
festly a propagandist essay. We suspect that in this book Bud- 
dhism has passed througha mind surcharged with the Occidental- 
ism of Schopenhauer. Yet the Catechism professes to be consonant 
with the Singalese sect of Buddhists. This sect is supposed to be 
nearest the original doctrine of Gautama. As in Christianity, 


1 As to our opinion on the subject of materialism, see Fuadamental Prob- 
lems, second edition, pp. 350-354, and on the subject of pantheism, see Hom/- 
lies of Science, pp. 90-94. Compare also our criticism of that kind of monism 
which regards ‘‘matter"’ as “the thing-in-itself,” in 7ie Monyst, Vol, 1V., 
No, 2, p. 228 et seq., Vol. V., No. 2, p. 282 et seq., and other articles, 
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there is a vast difference between the various sects of Buddhists. 
Weare not yet in the position to say with dogmatism what is the 
only, or the vea/is‘, Buddhism. Perhaps there never was an ab- 
solute uniformity in Buddha's own day. It is clear that, as his 
sayings are reported, he uttered many things hard to reconcile. 
This Catechism will be useful to those theosophists who have not 
yet got beyond the stage of archeological occultism. Dr. Paul 
Carus, in his Gospel of Buddha, speaks to a different audience— 
the rational, not the mystical, folk. Nevertheless, this rationalism 
is mystical. He redeems Buddhism from the atheistic bondage 
only to chain it to his car of materialistic monism. He emanci- 
pates the Gospel of the Light of Asia from the service of nihilism 
in order that it may minister unto pantheism. His explanations 
are facile. We would gladly assent to his preaching if behind his 
pulpit we did not detect the evil spirit of a blank materialism. 
Buddhism, in one of its forms, is precisely the garb to fit Dr. 
Carus's teachings. It suits the purpose of the Philosopher of 
Chicago, and, so far, all is well. But when it is suggested that 
we substitute this for the religion of Jesus, we ask, not as Cbris- 
tians, but as philosophers, ‘Dr. Carus, are not you nodding ?' Of 
course, there is much that is fine in Buddhism, especially as Dr. 
Carus expounds it, and there are also not a few superficial resem- 
blances to Christianity; but would Dr. Carus in all seriousness te 
willing to live in a world entirely Buddhistic? and does not he 
understand that in their essence Christianity and Buddhism are 
diametrically opposed ? For these reasons, if for no other, we feel 
indisposed to seriously consider these two books. They are un- 
necessary to the world, at any rate to the world of Western Chris- 
tendom. (The Open Court Company, Chicago.)”’ 


‘« The Buddhist, A Weekly Magazine and the Organ of the 
Southern Church of Buddhism,” published in Colombo, Ceylon, 
contains in one of its latest numbers (Vol. VII., No. 36) the fol- 
lowing editorial on Zhe Gospel of Buddha: ‘‘ Under the above 
title is a work before us, compiled by Dr. Paul Carus on Buddhism 
from old records. His method of treatment of the subject is at 
once original, succinct, and comprehensive, thereby making it less 
tedious than most works of the kind produced from different points 
of view of the system, as well as through motives other than a de- 
sire to faithfully represent its true character and value. We are 
glad to find, that in the work under review, the latter unfair ele- 
ment has not entered into the mind of the author, except the good 
wish to judge well and to impart the result of such labors to others: 
The eminent feature of the work is its grasp of the difficult sub- 
ject and the clear enunciation of the doctrine of the most puzzling 
problem of atman, as taught in Buddhism. So far as we have 
examined the question of 4tman ourselves from the work of South- 
ern canon, the view taken by Dr. Paul Carus is accurate, and we 
venture to think that it is not opposed to the doctrine of Northern 
Buddhism. The conception of soul by advanced thinkers of the 
present day, is in strange agreement with the Buddha's teach- 
ing thereon. The theory of Atman was, in the time of our Blessed 
Master, carried to such absurd extremes, that He was obliged to 
deny the existence thereof in man. The Brahmans believed that 
the soul is a metaphysical entity behind the Samskaras, pre-exist- 
ing in its essential purity all throughout its various changes, and 
being the one witness of all the phenomena of the senses. The 
Master saw the mistake, and pointed out the utter inconsistency 
of the teaching, of the Brahmans in thinking to make an already 
pure thing still purer by personal works, and in the necessity of 
its [the soul's] having to descend into matter to get back, after 
many incarnations, to its starting point. 

‘‘Then again, if the soul is the one witness of all the phenom- 
ena communicated through its windows [the senses], how does it 
not see, smell, taste, hear, and feel whenever it opens any one of 
the windows? On the contrary this dtman self, our teachings 
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assert, is a mere chimera, and is the root of all error, doubt, 
ignorance, and consequent evils. To forget self, and to abide in 
virtue, pity, and universal love are the watchwords of Buddhism ; 
and the cumbersome rites, ceremonies, and worship which the 
priesthood has imported into it from time to time, are the wretched 
glitter of its exoteric paraphernalia. But on that account Bud- 
dhism is not materialistic, nor less spiritual in its final end and 
purpose with its expressed recognition of the theory of Karma, 
Samsara and Nirvana. ‘Ex nihilo, nihil fit’ is an axiom, which 
was admitted by the Master, when he asserted that two things are 
eternal, changeless, causeless, and Karmaless—they being the 
Nirvana Dhatu and the Akasa Dhatu. These two co-exist, and are 
the Pratya and Hetu of all the cosmos—though dual in nature 
they are but one eternal beeness. Putting into modern intelligible 
parlance, the Nirvana and the Akasa Dhatus, are primary mind 
and matter, which according to inherent laws—Swabha Dharma— 
manifest themselves, in the various ways we observe them, for the 
working out of a final end. In the process of evolution the ‘chitta- 
Paranparawa’ [continuity of mind] is unbroken—like an extinct 
flame that has kindled another, or a string which is tied to oppo- 
site poles with numberless beads strung on: and hence the iden- 
tity of the individual is preserved—aca avino, 

‘‘ We might now touch upon the septenary principles of man 
according to theosophical teachings, to point out the strange coin- 
cidence of its views of 4tman with that of our conception thereof. 
The principles are: Aupfa, /tva, Linga, Sarira, Kama-Rupa, 
Manas, Buddhi and Atma. And all things in nature, not except- 
ing man, are constituted of more or less of these principles, and 
in a degree varying in accordance with the stage of individual de- 
velopment. Strictly speaking there is not now among us any one 
man who can lay claim to the possession of the three higher prin- 
ciples to-wit, Manas- Buddhi Atman. In fact there is none, who 
has got the pure spirit (4atman) in him, but a distant ray only of 
it; thereby showing that which man has, is not the 4tman, but a 
distant ray of it bound up with the samskaras. Man must in the 
due course of events be purged of the deadly poison of the A dma 
Tanha, Bhava Tanha, and Vibhava Tanha, to realise the pure 
eternal light of Nirvana—atman—bliss everlasting. The higher 
planetary spirits and even Mahatmas, according to theosophical 
teachings exist in their three higher principles—and they are thus 
far remote from being called pure spirits. The great Beyond un- 
known, is not a safe field of speculation, and must therefore be 


left untouched. 

‘‘The above remarks, are simply incidental to our recom- 
mending the Gospel of Buddha as a very safe and handy book to 
the student of our Agama, and even to those who, to some ex- 
tent, studied the subject from other sources. 

‘The value of the book under notice, would be apparent to 
those who read the brief statement of the tenets of Buddhism and 
explanations appended at the last page of the said work.” 

Emperor William of Germany has designed a picture, in which 
Buddha riding on the Chinese dragon is represented as threaten- 
ing the civilisation of the Christian nations. The fact is that the 
Chinese question is simply due to the jealousy of those powers 
who expect to receive the lion’s share of the spoils when poor 
China is no longer able to hold her own against her many enemies. 

We ought to add that while China is covered with Buddhistic 
pagodas and monasteries, the policy of the government is by no 
means Buddhistic. The private life of the people is strongly in- 
fluenced by Buddha's doctrines but not the government, a fact 
which appears most prominently in the bloody sacrifice of a white 
bull without blemish that is annually offered by the emperor to 
Shang Ti, ‘‘the Lord on High,” who is worshipped as the highest 
god, creator, and sovereign ruler of the world. If the Chinese 
government were Buddhistic, no bloody sacrifice would be tole- 
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rated. The higher classes of the Chinese nation are under the in- 
fluence of Confucius rather than Buddha. It was one of the prin- 
ciples of Confucius neither to affirm nor deny the existence of 
gods and ghosts, and he refrained from teaching anything concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul. The religion of Confucius is 
practically nothing more nor less than agnosticism and his ethics 
consists in reverence of the sages of yore who preached filial de- 
votion and submission to established authority in folitics as well 
as in literature and science. 
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THE OLD THEOLOGY AND THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE J. LOW. 

Doers the Christian Church realise the change of 
front in all secular learning which has taken place in 
the last half-century? Does she ever consider that 
some adjustment is required in her teachings, to adapt 
them to that change of front? Does she ever think of 
the mischief resulting from a Bourbon policy of learn- 
ing nothing and unlearning nothing? 

The Christian minister, —no matter of what denomi- 
nation, —if he has a soul above and beyond the welfare 
of his own special congregation, must needs be often 
troubled over the present condition of Christendom. 
And that, not only because it is divided into so many 
sects, but because so many people.belong to no sect 
at all, and so many others, though nominally attached 
to some form of Christianity, in point of fact live in 
total disregard of all religion. In the Forum of June, 
1892, President Hyde of Bowdoin College, writing on 
the ‘‘Impending Paganism of New England,” draws 
a gloomy picture of the state of religion there. He 
shows that in fifteen counties over one-half of the 
population report themselves as not attending any 
church whatever; while the churches themselves are 
for the most part dragging out a miserable and preca- 
rious existence, their ‘‘spiritual life dependent on 
sporadic revivals,” their financial solvency on ‘‘sew- 
ing circles, fairs, and entertainments,”’ and their pas- 
torates in a constant state of flux. 

Similar complaints come from other writers re- 
specting other parts of the continent, and many sug- 
gestions are made for bettering matters. ‘‘ How to 
keep the young men in the Church,” is a problem 
widely discussed; should we not study how to keep 
the elders also? For frequently the young men of the 
present day don’t come to church because their fathers 
don’t. 

Various causes are assigned for this defection ; but 
I fear the most serious cause of all does not receive 
due consideration, and that is:—a general conviction 
of the strained relations which exist between Chris- 
tian doctrines and modern learning. The pastor who 
talks frankly with the people—or, rather, to whom 
people will frankly talk—will soon learn that there are 
very many, even of the regular attendants at the ser- 


vices of the sanctuary, who cannot accept the doc- 
trines propounded there. Those doctrines are, they 
deem, out of harmony with what they learn elsewhere. 
There is in them no ‘‘analogy between revealed reli- 
gion and the constitution and course of nature,’”’ as it 
is now interpreted, but rather a great antagonism. 
What they hear from the pulpit seems to them irrecon- 
cilable with what they have heard from the professor’s 
chair in the university. And seeing that nowadays all 
our smartest young people, of both sexes, go to the 
universities, the churches are in danger of losing, not 
only the young men, but also the young women. 

It is related by some one (I think Professor Drum- 
mond) of some eminent scientist (I think Faraday), 
who was at the same time a devout Christian, that 
when his researches conflicted with his religious pre- 
judices, he found the only way to quiet his conscience 
was to shut out all religious sentiment while in the 
laboratory, and then to equally shut out all scientific 
truth in his hours of devotion. Of course, such a 
modus vivendt could not thoroughly satisfy any one: it 
must eventually make one feel that he was a sort of 
theological Jekyll and scientific Hyde. But is not 
this double existence enacted now by many who ‘‘ go 
to church”’ regularly, to satisfy their religious emo- 
tions, yet, when there, hear dogmas propounded which 
their intellects cannot accept? 

And here let me define my position. I do not 
think the world would reject Christianity because of 
the miraculous element in it. Men in general feel the 
need of a revealed religion, and a revelation of any 
kind must needs be supernatural. Nor do I think 
they would reject the great facts of Christianity as 
contained in, let us say, the Apostles’ Creed. But 
they cannot receive the rationale of those facts, the 
philosophical systems built on them—the theology of 
the pulpit, in short. 

Christian theology, in the course of its history, has 
at all times been colored by the dominant philosophy 
of the day; and this was natural, and, indeed, inevi- 
table. In the writings of the Post-Nicene fathers it 
was more than colored with Greek philosophy; it was 
adulterated with it. In the Reformation age the new 
discoveries and the ‘‘new learning” gave philosophy 
and theology a new direction, not only among the 
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reformers, but even in the Roman Catholic Church. 
And now—with the New Learning of this century, 
causing our ideas of almost everything to undergo a 
complete reversal—the time has come when theology 
should adapt itself to the changed currents of thought. 

For effecting this purpose a great advantage is 
possessed by the Church of Rome in what she is 
pleased to call the ‘‘ Living Voice.”” When the oppor- 
tune time comes she can pronounce on any opinion as 
to whether it is ‘‘de fide,” or only ‘‘ tenable,” or ‘‘tem- 
erarious,” or ‘‘heretical.””! And then, when the times 
change, the Living Voice can, if requisite, change its 
tone; as the cases of Copernicus, Galileo, and others 
testify. On the other hand, a great disadvantage un- 
der which most Protestant bodies labor, is the having 
a ‘‘written constitution,” from which they dare not 
deviate. The more such a document enters into par- 
ticulars, the more difficulty oppresses the body bound 
by it: for when new light acquired by science throws 
new light on religion, and modification is suggested— 
‘then comes the tug of war.”’? 

But it is pretty evident that no ecclesiastical body 
as yet realises the complete revolution which the new 
philosophy is forcing on the world of thought. There 
has come about a change of front—a different point of 
view—a reversal of what we may call the dominant 
idea—of all philosophy; which I would express in this 
wise : 

1. From the time of Pythagoras until of late the 
dominant idea was :— 

There is something lost which we are seeking to 
recover. 

2. In modern philosophy the dominant idea is :— 

There is something never yet attained towards 
which we tend. - 

The contrast between these opposing ideas may be 
seen by comparing, let us say, the ‘‘Phedo” of Plato 
with the psychology of Mr. Herbert Spencer and other 
moderns. We can understand, in studying the 
‘«Phado,” how the idea of ‘*something lost” origi- 
nated. Plato’s insistence upon those strange flashes 
of ‘‘reminiscence,” which we all have at times, as the 
grounds for maintaining the immortality (and the pre- 
existence) of the soul, was formerly looked upon as 
sound reasoning. But modern physiology has been 
busy picking the brain to pieces, and has accounted 
for those ‘‘reminiscences,” or as Dr. Draper (Conflict 
Between Religion and Science, page 132) calls them, 


1 See ‘‘ The Verdict of Rome on the Happiness in Hell,” by Father Clarke, 
S. J., in the Nineteenth Century magazine of September, 1893. 

2 An illustration of this was shown in May, 1886, when the General Assem- 
bly of the South Presbyterian Church, meeting in Augusta, Ga., adopted bya 
vote of 137 to 13 a resolution declaring the evolution theory as applied to man 
unscriptural and calculated to lead to the denial of the fundamental truths of 
the Christian faith. While at the same time eminent Roman Catholics like 
Prof. St. George Mivart were propounding these doctrines with impunity. 
See also the Contemporary Review of July, 1895, for a remarkable deliverance 
on the subject by Sig. A. Fogazzaro. 
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‘‘vestiges of ganglionic impressions.” These faded 
flashes of memory, which some circumstance, trivial 
it may be, happens for a moment to redevelop in our 
brains, no doubt first impressed men with that idea of 
‘« something lost,’”’ which pervaded all their mythology. 
The story of Demeter, of Prometheus and Pandora, 
of the departed Golden Age, and a number of such 
allusions to ‘‘something lost,” will occur to the clas- 
sical scholar ; and according to late researches all the 
earlier races seem to have been possessed with the 
same idea. Dr. Cunningham Geikie (Hours with the 
Bible, Vol. I., Chap. 7) furnishes us with numerous 
Aryan and Semitic myths concerning original human- 


ity, which are looked upon by the orthodox as cor- 


roborations, by the critical as the sources, of the 
account in Genesis, Chapters 11. and 11i.. All heathen 
philosophy, it seems, was based on the idea of a pri- 
meval state of bliss, which was lost by some catastro- 
phe caused by the perversity of men and the wrath of 
the gods. This leading thought was incorporated into 
the Church’s theology, not by the earlier fathers, but 
by St, Augustine and his followers in the fifth century. 

Now this idea—of a Golden Age of physical and 
moral perfection which has been lost—is very hard to 
reconcile with modern thought. For when could it 
have occurred? Certainly not in the Silurian or Car- 
boniferous period ; or later when the huge saurians, the 


“‘ Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime,” 


were the lords of nature. It could not have been in 
the Tertiary Age, in pre-glacial or post-glacial times. 
In fact, any period of time, be it ever so short, on any 
part of this planet, when any living being could have 
passed a passionless and painless existence, is incon- 
ceivable to modern thought. -Nature is crowded with 
vestiges of the past reaching back to untold cycles; 
our very bodies, so physiologists say, are museums of 
the relics of what we once were. But these fossils, 
these vestiges, these relics, never indicate a Golden 
Age. Whether we contemplate the trilobites in the 
limestone, or the skeleton of the Deinosaur, or the 
skulls of paleolithic men, or the vermiform appendix 
of the human body of to-day, there is no indication of 
a past glory on which ‘‘ Ichabod”’ is stamped, or which 
we would desire to see restored. Everything—froma 
scientific point of view—tends to show that we have 
emerged from a lower to a higher state, and not fallen 
from an ineffably glorious to an intolerably debased 
condition. ert 

Such are the general impressions, be it remem- 
bered, on the mind of every young graduate or student 
(or, indeed, thinker) of to-day. And when he ‘‘ goes 
to church,” he will probably hear a sermon in which 
the whole Christian scheme is based, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, on a ‘‘ Fall” worse than that of Prometheus: 
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so he naturally infers that Christianity rests on false 
premises. This antithesis—and not the supernatural 
element in the New Testament—is, I feel sure, the 
main cause of the impression which is-abroad, (as as- 
serted in the beginning of this article,) that Christian 
doctrines cannot be made to square with ‘‘the new 
learning.”’! 

The question, then,—and it is a momentous one, — 
which confronts the theologian of to-day is this: Does 
the Christian religion so depend on the conventional 
story of the Fall, that the whole Gospel must stand or 
fall with it? By the term, ‘‘conventional story,” I 
mean the account as formulated by St. Augustine, 
adopted by most of the fathers after him, elaborated 
by St. Thomas Aquinas and the Calvinistic reformers, 
and reaching its acme in Milton’s epic of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Dr. Draper, in the work before referred to, points 
out ‘‘ the complete absence of the doctrines of original 
sin, total depravity,” etc., in the writings of the anti- 
Nicene fathers, and states that the result of the Pela- 
gian controversy in the fifth century, was that thence- 
forth ‘‘the Book of Genesis was made the basis of 
Christianity.”? These statements of the sceptical 
philosopher are corroborated, as to the matters of 
fact, by the Christian theologian, Mr. Oxenham, in 
his work, Zhe Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement ; 
though a very different complexion, of course, is given 
by him to the development.* But the fact remains 
that ‘‘the Fall” was not made the basis of Christian 
theology until the time of St. Augustine. Certainly 
the New Testament lays no stress on it; nothing like 
that which can be noticed in almost every page of Mr. 
Oxenham’s work.’ Even in his summing up in'the 
last chapter he says (p. 303): ‘‘ Pain, deformity, sick- 
ness, sorrow, old age are an heirloom of the Fall.” 
Now this is a proposition which seems to the modern 
student too unscientific, too untenable, not to say too 
absurd, to be entertained as the premise of any argu- 
ment. St. Paul (Romans v. and 1 Corinth. xv.) does 
indeed draw a contrast between sin and death through 
Adam, and grace and life through Christ: but that is 
a very different thing. That parallel appeals to our 
reason, and is quite compatible with even the theory 
of evolution; but neither St. Paul nor any other New 
Testament writer dwells on the primal innocence and 
bliss which had been ‘ lost.” 


1A case in point is furnished by an article entitled ‘‘ The High Church 
Doctrine of Marriage and Divorce”’ in the Contemporary of July, 1895. It is 
a review of Mr, Watkins's work on Holy Matrimony by Dr. Serrell. The 
reader of it will see how arguments based on the ‘‘ State of Innocence in the 
Garden of Eden” strike one who is familiar with modern ideas. 

2 History of the Conflict Between Religion and Science, by J. W. Draper, 
M.D., fifth edition, D. Appleton & Co., Chap. II., p. 57. 

8The full title is: The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement: An Historical 
Enquiry Into Its Development in the Church, by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, 
M.A., second edition. London: Ww. H. Allen & Co, The first paragraph of 
the Introduction is very suggestive, , 
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Mr. Oxenham, though he insists so strongly and 
so constantly on the ‘‘ Fall” (always with a capital 
««F’’), yet rejects with disgust what he calls the Cal- 
vinistic, ‘‘juridical’’ notion of the Atonement, which 
reduces it to a sort of compact or bargain.! But it is 
scarcely fair to charge the reformers with the author- 
ship of this view. Their doctrines were simply logical 
deductions from the propositions of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and indeed all other predestina- 
rians, Mohammedans included.? 

But while the Thomist doctors in the Catholic 
Church maintained that the Atonement was the con- 
sequent of the Fall, and but for it would not have 
occurred, nor have been needed; the Scotists main- 
tained with their master, Duns Scotus, that the Incar- 
nation would have taken place even if there had been 
no ‘‘Fall,” because Christ, the second Adam, was 
needed to raise mankind toa still higher state than 
that of the first Adam.? 

The difference then on this point between the doc- 
trines of the two schools was that (@) The Thomists 
held that the death of Christ was necessitated by the 
Fall, and the Incarnation was incidental and subsid- 
iary to that death ;—(4) The Scotists declared that 
the death of Christ—although its atoning value was 
attributable to the Fall—was a necessary incident of the 
Incarnation which was paramount and was decreed 
to take place in any event, in order that the second 
Adam should infuse a still higher life into the race, 

We can see, then, how the Scotist doctrine, part- 
ing from the Thomist on this seemingly small issue, 
gives a very different aspect to the whole Gospel. To 
the momentous question before usit can reply: ‘‘The 
Christian religion does zo¢ depend on the conventional 
story of the Fall.” It can show an ‘‘analogy between 
revealed religion and the constitution and course of 
nature,”’ even if interpreted by evolution: for the In- 
carnation, as the principle of a new and higher life 
imparted into human nature, becomes the factor of 
the further evolution of humanity. 

1See pages 209-220, 286, etc. 
2 That the anomalies involved in the literal and predestinarian rendering 
of the ‘‘ Fall,’’ present themselves to speculative minds, in Islam as well as in 


Christendom, is known to all readers of Fitzgerald's version of that Persian 
heretic’s poem, ‘“‘ The Rabbayat of Omar Kahyam”’: 


“ What !—Out of senseless nothing to evoke 
A conscious Something, to resist the yoke 
Of unpermitted pleasure, under pain 
Of everlasting punishment, if broke ? 


‘‘ What !—From His wretched creatures be repaid 
Pure gold for what He lent us dross-allayed ; 
Sue for a debt we never did contract 
And cannot answer? Oh, the sorry trade! 

‘Oh Thou—who didst with pit-fall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to travel in; 

Thou wilt not with predestined Evil mesh 
Me round, and then—impute my fall to Sin! 


“Oh Thou—who man of baser clay didst make, 
And even with Paradise devise the Snake,” etc, 


8Oxenham, Catholic Doctrine, pp. 193, 194. 
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This view is more adaptable to modern thought, 
and can more readily free itself from the paganising of 
the Biblical cosmogony, which was done by the later 
fathers reading into it the classical ideas of things. 
For, after all, what does the story of Genesis ii. and 
iii. teach us, when stripped of all Neo-Platonism and 
of medieval and Miltonic accretions? To understand 
it rightly, we should bear in mind that the book, as 
Butler's Analogy says, was ‘‘evidently written in a 
rude and unlettered age’”’; and moreover, that it was 
written for one of those Oriental races who still revel 
in poetical imagery, and allegory, and figures of 
speech, to an extent that we matter-of-fact Western- 
ers cannot apprehend. Well, then, reduced to plain 
prose the story teaches us that our original ancestors 
were naked, frugivorous, and ignorant of everything, 
even of the difference between right and wrong ; and 
that when their ‘‘ eyes were opened ” to that difference 
a step forward was taken in the development of their 
faculties” (Gen. i1., 10, 17, 255 Minn coon 

This view also disposes of all that bootless specu- 
lation concerning the ‘‘origin of evil,” which per- 
plexed the theologians and philosophers of former 
times.! For what is meant by ‘‘ Evil’’? If we include 
physical evil, such as Mr. Oxenham’s list of ‘pain, 
deformity, sickness, sorrow, old age,’ we may say 
that its origin was contemporaneous with the origin 
of physical life: say with the first time that a speck of 
protoplasm was devoured by a bigger or more devel- 
oped speck—or, let us say, the first time an Eozoén 
found itself assailed by a Protozoén: and from that 
time onwards, pain, death, etc., increased and multi- 
plied with the development of organic life, for many 
millions of years until the advent of man. If we con- 
fine our investigations to the origin of moral evil— 
that is, Sin—we must first find out the origin of moral 
law, of which moral evil is the infraction. A certain 
course of action must be ordered, by some authority, 
before it can be accounted wrong not to pursue that 
course. Sin presupposes law; so argue St. Paul (Ro- 
mans Vil., 7-13) and St. John (1 John iii., 4). And 
with all due deference to Kant’s philosophy, the com- 
mon mind conceives that even the Categorical Impera- 
tive postulates an /mperazor. 

The Scotist view, then, of the point in question, 
always permitted, and now in favor, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, will doubtless be hereafter insisted 
upon as the one best adapted to modern thought. In 
the Anglican Church the famous book, Zux Mundt, 
elaborates the doctrine of the Incarnation on the lines 
indicated. And much as that book has shocked the 
religious prejudices of many, we cannot help feeling 
that its conclusions are not only in touch with the 


1 Which Mr. Oxenham (p. 239) calls the ‘‘ one insoluble riddle of all meta- 
physics and all theology.’! 
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change of front in modern thought, but also give force 
and value to St. Paul’s line of reasoning in that grand 
passage (1 Corinthians xv., 44-49) where he dilates, 
not on ‘‘something lost,” but on ‘‘something yet ‘to 
be attained”’: 

‘‘That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is nat- 
ural; and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man was 
of the earth, earthy: the second man is from heaven. ,.. As we 


have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.”’ 


THE DOCTRINE OF RESURRECTION AND ITS SIGNIFI- 
CANCE IN THE NEW CHRISTIANITY. 


I rake pleasure in presenting in this number to 
our readers an article by the Rev. George J. Low, of 
whom Mr. Allan Pringle says that he is ‘‘the Dean 
Stanley of the Anglican Church of Canada.” 

We are glad to observe that Mr. Low does not 
stand alone, for the sentiments which he utters are 
representative of a large class of his colleagues, and 
his article is one symptom only among several, indi- 
cating that the clergy are awakening to the needs of 
the present time. The Rev. Dr. Haweis, a member 
of the ‘‘broad church” section of the Church of Eng- 
land, has published in Zhe Contemporary Review for 
October an article in which he arraigns his brethren, 
more vigorously than Mr. Low, for being responsi- 
ble for the degeneration of church life. He declares 
that the Church of England needs a newclergy. That 
the Church needs men whose opinions are not de- 
spised, whose fitness is not called in question, and 
who are up to date in scientific education. The pres- 
ent clergy are trained to preach a sort of thing the 
people decline any longer to listen to. Mr. Haweis 
says: ‘ 

a Seen EN we the man in the pew thinks he has a right to remon- 
strate with the man in the pulpit who denounces him as an unbe- 
liever. He may fairly say to his clergyman: ‘You complain of 
me for not believing what you cal] church doctrines ; how much 
do you believe yourself? Now, you don’t actually believe that 
after this life, without further explanation, the population of the 
world will be divided into two parts, the converted and the uncon- 
verted, and that one half will go straight to heaven and be happy 
forever, and the other half will be sent straight to hell to be tor- 
mented forever. You don't believe that yourself, because you are 
not such a fool; then why do you expect me to sit in church and 
listen to you patiently while you preach it ?’... I need not go 
through the dreary catalogue of outworn dogmas; dry rot is in 
the whole thing, and it is ready to crumble at a touch! It has 
come to this: the laity not only despise the clergy for their affirma- 
tions, but still more for their reticences, and yet few (some do) 
have the heart to condemn them as unscrupulous hypocrites— 
they are really often such nice fellows in many ways, and moral 
fellows, too; so as people don't like to think they are liars, and 
cannot quite believe they are idiots, they conclude that they are a 
race of men apart, and hence the witty saying has arisen, ‘ Society 
is composed of three sexes, men, women, and clergymen’; and this 
is all very well asa grim sort of joke, but it solves nothing and 
mends nothing. Sooner or later the question has to be asked, 
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‘Why keep up so many doctrinal shams, when even bishops are 
capable of making and accepting moderate and even helpful re- 
statements ?’” 

The Rev. Mr. Haweis yearns for an intellectual 
reformation. The reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was more of a moral than of a doctrinal reform. 
The new reformation must be mainly doctrinal. What 
we need is a new Christ ideal. 
ticle as follows: 


He concludes his ar- 


‘He who will give us not only a restatement in doctrine, but 
the true law of subordination of the lower to the higher in the con- 
duct of life, the life of progress in the scale of ascension ; he who 
will show the purity, because the fitness, of all things in due sea- 
son and in ripe proportion, who will preach, with Christ and Paul, 
the supremacy of love, which is the loss of selfish life in the flood- 
tide of regenerated humanity—he will be the new priest of the 
near future. We will have no more mongrel philosophy; we will 
have no more divided allegiance, and no more confused ideals. 
The dear old angels may have to go out, but the great archangels 
will come in; we shall know them, and we shall follow them; 
they will lead us to ‘the Christ that is to be!’”’ 

When the clergy begin to speak as boldly as Mr. 
Haweis, the time for a radical reformation appears to 
have come. 

Mr. Low is a man who represents the growing in- 
tellectuality among the clergy. But, in our opinion, he 
does not as yet hit the real point at‘issue. The doc- 
trine of the Fall is merely a side issue in the whole 
structure of church doctrines, and the objectionable 
features of the first chapters of Genesis may easily be 
overcome in some such way as Mr. Low points out. 

We do not agree with Mr. Low that the conception 
of the Fall is due to the pagan influence of Greek 
thought after the Nicene Council. St. Paul believed in 
it as much as did St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and even Duns Scotus. After rereading the pas- 
sage in St. Paul’s epistle in which he contrasts Christ 
with Adam, considering Christ as the second Adam, 
we cannot help believing that the doctrine of the Fall 
is to him a matter of fact which he never thought of 
calling in question. 

The main problem of modern Christianity lies in a 
field different from that of the doctrine of the Fall. It 
is not a question of one or two dogmas which collide 
with the scientific notions of the present day. It is 
founded upon a contrast between two radically differ- 
ent world-views. The old view cherishes the belief 
in the extra-mundane existence of a spiritual domain, 
which constantly interferes by means of miracles 
with this natural order of a material universe, and is 
a dualistic conception of the world. The new view is 
_monistic. The two worlds—the spiritual and the ma- 
terial—are one. The supernatural, that is to say, the 
domain of spirit and spiritual aspiration, is in its germ 
contained in the natural, and it crops out wherever 
the occasion arises according to natural law. The 
monistic view does not deny the existence of spirit. 
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It only denies the existence of pure spirit or ghost, 
and it denies at the same time the existence of pure 
The 
whole world, according to the monistic world-view, is 
aglow with potential life, and ail existence contains 
the possibilities of a spiritual development. 


matter as a dead and merely inert substance. 


The new 
view does not imply that the higher domain of life has 
dropped out of our conceptions. On the contrary, the 
lower is recognised as being pervaded all through by 
the potentiality of developing the higher. The natural 
can no longer be regarded as debased. It is recognised 
as being spiritualised all through. The world-order, 
such as it appears in the laws of nature, far from being 
a mere display of chance or an arbitrary manufacture 
of a demiurge is recognised in its intrinsic necessity 
as a part and parcel of God himself. Thus God ceases 
to be a mere God-individual analogous to the pagan 
conception of Zeus or Jupiter, but manifests himself 
in his superpersonal omnipresence, not only in this 
actual world of ours, but also as the condition of any 
possible world that might rise into existence. 

The Rev. Mr. Low says that the difference be- 
tween the old and new world-conception appears most 
strikingly in the doctrine of the fall of man and trusts 
that otherwise there is no necessity for rejecting ‘‘ the 
other great facts of Christianity as contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed.” Such is not the case. The Apos- 
tles’ Creed will have to be regarded by the church of 
the future as a historical document, embodying the 
belief of the early church, which can only be retained 
as a mere symbolic expression of spiritual truths 
which every Christian is at liberty to interpret as he 
sees fit. The Roman Catholic Church, which in many 
respects is wiser than Protestant Christianity, has 
judiciously refrained from enforcing a literal belief in 
dogma. The Roman Church leaves the question of in- 
terpretation open, and possesses, as Mr. Low recog- 
nises, the great advantage of ‘‘the living voice”’ of 
the Pope, who can, according to conditions, declare 
what at the present time has to be accepted or re- 
jected. The Roman Church has actually, in this par- 
ticular respect, a better chance for progress than our 
Protestant denominations, which unhappily are tied 
down to the dead letter of their various confessions of 
faith. 

If the Apostles’ Creed and the main doctrines of 
Christianity are to be allowed to remain, and if our 
reformation should consist only in the removal of one 
or two objectionable beliefs, the result will be little 
satisfactory to the educated class of mankind, for in- 
deed the difference between the old and the new world- 
conception is a color-line which is very decidedly 
marked. If we accept at all any one or the main of 
the old doctrines of an extra-mundane supernatural- 
ism, we might just as well accept the whole mass of 
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superstitions connected therewith. He whocan make 
up his mind to believe in an individual God-being, 
a being that like a fickle man is ready to change his will 
as the occasion may arise, and not only can, but actu- 
ally does work miracles such as are told in our sacred 
Scriptures, who for trivial reasons, antagonising him- 
self, interferes with his own world-order, might just as 
well believe in the story of the Fall, in the creation of 
woman‘from the rib of man, or in any other Biblical 
legend in spite of all the refutations and explanations 
that science has brought forth during the last two 
centuries. To believe in a million miracles is not more 
difficult than to believe in one. If God is a personal 
being like man, he might as well be triune, extra- 
mundane, or intra-mundane; he might have created 
a paradise for the then innocent parents of mankind, 
simply that they might enjoy themselves. He might 
hate those who do not believe in him, so as to stop 
the mechanism of the solar system for a few hours for 
the sole purpose of having a few hundred of his ene- 
mies slain; and may be in possession of all those hu- 
man, and, indeed, very human, features which are at- 
tributed to him by many of the prophets and saints of 
the Christian Church. 

The cardinal point on which the difference between 
the old and the new view comes out lies, not in the 
fall of man, but in the resurrection of Christ. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body of Christ is 
the true touchstone of the old conception of Christian- 
ity and the new one. He who believes that the stone 
had to be rolled away from the grave, so as to make 
room for the resurrected Jesus, he who cannot think 
of immortality except in terms of a corporeal revivifica- 
tion of the dead bones, muscles, and nerves of the 
deceased, and, believes that Jesus after his death de- 
scended into a place called hell, thence to rise again 
and re-awaken bodily from the sleep of death, is one 
of those who belong to the old kind of a childlike state 
of civilisation, whether he believes still in the fall of 
man or not. If Christianity would be a factor in the 
scientific world-conception it must undergo a radical 
reformation. The new Christianity must fearlessly 
confront the problem of the resurrection of Christ ; 
and must allow the clergy freely to utter their opinions 
as to the nature of the immortality of the soul. 

The paramount importance of Christianity will 
then be seen to be a great truth embodied in a myth- 
ological tale. Jesus indeed is not dead. When Jesus 
was crucified his body was, as every living body will 
have to be, delivered to that state of disintegration 
which is called ‘‘death.” The body of Jesus is as 
much doomed to decay as any other organism, but the 
soul of Jesus cannot die. The soul of Jesus has be- 
come and is even to-day a living presence in the aspi- 
rations of mankind. Our whole civilisation is per- 
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meated by the spirit of Jesus, and he indeed will be 
with us and in us unto the end of the’ world. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body of Je- 
sus should be replaced by a doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul of Jesus. The moral aspirations of Jesus 
must be impressed into the minds of men. He must 
be resurrected in every heart so as to become the 
dominant power of all impulses, the directive control 
in life, the ultimate motive of all actions. And not 
until our clergy will become impressed with the real 
significance of this central doctrine of Christianity 
will they be able to free themselves from the old tra- 
ditional dualism that separates the doctrinal Chris- 
tianity of the past from the scientific conception of 
Christianity of the future. 

What we need is a new Christianity, or better a 
new conception of the old Christianity, affording a 
higher and a deeper, a broader and a more compre- 
hensive insight into the facts of experience and the 
laws of life,—a Christianity which with all reverence 
towards the past will without compromise accept the 
truth, whatever the truth may be. And the truth can- 
not be obtained by a blind belief in traditional inter- 
pretations of facts or supposed facts that happened 
almost nineteen hundred years ago. The truth can 
only be found in that ever-present revelation of the 
Deity that surrounds us in the objective world in which 
we live. 

The touchstone of truth is contained in the eternally 
repeated experiences with which every one of us is 
familiar. If the truths of Christianity cannot be dem- 
onstrated to be facts of our spiritual and intellectual 
experience, if God cannot be reduced to the features 
of reality from which man has developed in the slow 
process of evolution, according to eternal laws, we had 
better abandon all belief in God. If religion is not 
the natural response of the soul to the demands of 
life, we should suppress all religious aspirations. But 
the truth is that religion is deeply rooted in the emo- 
tional and intellectual needs of man. The difficulty is 
only to determine the nature of genuine religion, and 
to winnow the wheat from the chaff. 

As the bodily organism of man is the product of a 
slow growth, which has to pass through many stages, 
as science was once represented in the wisdom of the 
medicine-man, as astronomy had to pass through the 
stage of astrology, chemistry through the stage of 
alchemy, so religion had to pass through the stage of 
mythology. The mythological Christianity of the past 
is still a pagan conception. The monotheism of the 
Church is, as held by the mass of the people to-day, 
philosophically considered, a polytheism in which the 
number of the gods is reduced to one. It is not as_ 
yet the religious ideal according to which the divine 
attributes of God, his omnipresence, the intrinsic 
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necessity and universality of his nature, are taken se- 
riously. 

The time will come and is near at hand when the 
churches will outgrow the paganism of their mythol- 
ogy. The issue cannot be avoided, nor is there any 
As the fruit will ripen 
when the petals of the flower drop to the ground, so 
the truth will appear when the fairy-tale beauty of its 
symbolism begins to vanish. 

How long it will take to Christianise Christianity, 
we cannot say, but this much is sure, that the new 
Christianity that is to come, will, like the old Chris- 
tianity, emphasise the doctrine of immortality. The 
burning question of the religious problem lies in the 
domain of psychology. A better comprehension of 
the nature of the soul will inevitably lead to a truer 
comprehension of the immortality of the soul. 

That there are clergymen speaking as boldly as the 
Rev. Mr. Haweis and the Rev. Mr. Low is a fair in- 
dication of the beginning of a new religious era that is 
now dawning on the horizon of our civilisation. Pp. Cc. 


PURITANISM AND THE NOVEMBER PORTENTS. 
BY DR, FELIX L, OSWALD, 

Proressor WEIL, in his history of the Chalifs, men- 
tions a strange legend from ancient Bagdad, where, 
on the eve of the insurrection against the tyrant Al- 
mohtadi, a warning voice cried from the tombs, pre- 
saging woe to the race of the Abbassides, whose de- 
scendant had silenced every other monitor. 

Such portents of revolt can, indeed, not be pre- 
vented by the suppression of free speech. At the end 
of the fourteenth century, when the power of the Ro- 
man pontiffs was at its zenith-height, and a whisper 
against the atrocities of the Inquisition was punished 
with death, the citizens of Barcelona rose against their 
heretic-hunters, and in Sicily, Majorca, and Northern 
Italy several emissaries of the Holy Office were slain 
like wild beasts. The resentment of the populace 
could not be allayed by the manifestoes of the clerical 
censors, and neither the wails nor the threats of our 
‘“‘American Press-Gag League” have obviated two 
portentous protests against the despotism of Sabbata- 
rian fanatics. 

In the commercial metropolis of the New World 
sixty-eight thousand voters deliberately renounced the 
fruits of a hard-won reform-fight in order to accom- 
plish the removal, or at least the alleviation, of a yoke 
more intolerable than that of a robber-ring, by just as 
much as the loss of freedom is more grievous than the 
loss of coin. 

‘« The reactionary result in this city,” said the Vew 
York World, ‘‘was provoked by the pig-headed folly 
of the president of the police-board. But for the ex- 
asperating effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s uncalled-for, un- 
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just, harsh, and oppressive execution of the Sunday 
laws, a union of all the anti-Tammany forces would 
have been as easy and triumphant as it was last year. 
The predicted reaction has come. Tammany triumphs 
in the first election after its tremendous overthrow. 
The result is discouraging. It impeaches the capacity 
of the people for self-government.” 

Yet the insurgents did not underrate the risks of 
They knew that they had invoked 
the aid of the most unscrupulous corruptionists on 
earth. They had strong reasons to surmise that their 
assistants would profit by the lessons of their recent 
defeat and render their stronghold practically impreg- 
nable. They could not expect the favorable conjunc- 
tion for the union of the various reform-elements to 
recur for years. They fully expected to be plundered 
again. But they also knew that the same officials who 
had connived at the violation of so many salutary laws 
could probably be induced to connive at the circum- 
vention of insane and inhuman laws. The picaroon 
plague had made the struggle for existence harder. 
The Puritan plague had robbed existence itself of its 
value. Better double work and picnics than half 
work embittered by the prospect of a blue-law Sab- 
bath. Better a semi-annual encounter with the free- 
booters of Dick Turpin than a weekly scuffle with the 
bullies of Sir Hudibras. 

The ranks of the mutineers were swelled by thou- 
sands who only a year ago had hailed the defeat of 
Tammany as the most auspicious event in the history 
of their native city, and also by numerous sympathis- 
The latter would 
have been willing to attain the triumph of their cause 
by the arduous path of constant agitation, but know, 
by sad experience, that they would miss their way 
under the banner of bigotry. The road to the rum- 
shop is paved with blue laws. ‘‘ For nature,” says a 
correspondent of the Saturday Review, ‘‘will have her 
revenge, and when the most ordinary and harmless 
recreations are forbidden as sinful, is apt to seek com- 
pensation in indulgences which no moralist would be 
willing to condone, ... and the strictest observance 
of all those minute and oppressive Sabbatarian regu- 
lations was found compatible with consecrating the 
day of rest toa quiet but unlimited assimilation of the 
liquid which inebriates but does not cheer.”’ 

Puritanism has not promoted the cause of temper- 
ance one step, and the alleged immoral tendency of a 
free Sunday is as imaginary as the supposed identity 
of mirth and sin. Compare the Sunday police reports 
of Baltimore and San Francisco, or let an Edinburgh 
Sabbatarian try to confirm his prejudices by a visit to 
Brussels, in point of holiday laws the freest city of 
modern Europe. Let him try to count the thousands 
of merry faces of recreation-seekers, streaming from 
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ers of the temperance movement. 
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sunrise to sunset through the Porte de Hal to the 
Laeken Park and the Alee Verte, witness the meadow- 
sports, the foot-races and leaping-matches, the ball- 
games, Ji/boguet contests and round dances, see hun- 
dreds of well-behaved spectators crowd about the 
shooting-galleries and nine-pin alleys, the skittle-rings 
and rack-race pits, listen to the shouts of happy chil- 
dren, the chorus-songs of rival music-clubs, and re- 
member the groans of drunkards weltering in the 
Kirk-town gutters of his native land. ‘Not silent 
all,” the birthland of blue laws, not even in the shades 
of Holyrood Palace, ‘‘for in my ear the well-remem- 
bered gin-whoops ring,” alcohol yells, mingled with 
the shrieks of brutal scuffles and the cat-calls of ribald 
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roués. 

‘Every one,’ says Lecky, ‘‘who considers the 
world as it really exists, and not as it appears in the 
imagination of visionaries, must have convinced him- 
self that in great towns public amusements of an ex- 
citing order are absolutely necessary, and that to sup- 
press them is simply to plunge an immense portion of 
the population into the lowest depths of vice.”’ 

Even from a moral point of view the refugees in 
the robber-wigwam of Tammany may have chosen a 
lesser evil. 

A perhaps still more suggestive sign of the times 
is the result of the suffrage referendum in the State of 
Massachusetts. The fairness of the count and of the 
voting-method has not been disputed. It is impos- 
sible to believe that the people of the educational 
champion State were biassed by fallacies, which, to 
use the words of Miss Alice Blackwell, have long since 
become an insult to the intelligence of a ten-year-old 
boy. The citizens of Massachusetts were not behind 
the mountaineers of Wyoming and Colorado in recog- 
nising the absurdity of the current anti-suffrage argu- 
A very large plurality of male voters probably 
considered woman the moral superior of her brethren, 
and on the whole (i. e., almost in every respect except 
one of incidental local importance) their intellectual 
equal. Yet the proposition was defeated by a plural- 
ity of more than seventy-five thousand. Perhaps 
ninety per cent. of those adverse voters would have 
welcomed their sisters as political reform-factors. 
They recognised their economical talents, their in- 
But all 
those considerations were outweighed by the dread of 
an innovation, tending, through the temperance bias 
of the proposed new voters, to deliver the State into 
the hands of clerical fanatics. 


ments. 


stinctive charity, their innate love of order. 


On the liquor-question 
per se the views of the Bay State differ not materially 
from those of neighboring Maine. A plebiscite has 
more than once proved their appreciation of reform- 
projects. The voters of Massachusetts did not object 
to the W. C. T. U., but to its Sabbatarian confede- 
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rates. The curse of blue laws is felt more severely in 
recreation-needing cities than in rural districts abound- 
ing with the opportunities for outdoor pastimes. Now 
in proportion to its population, Wyoming has about 
the smallest number of large cities, and Massachusetts 
the largest. Hence the astonishing contrasts of their 
referenda. In other words, the alliance of Sabbata- 
rianism has proved as fatal to the suffrage-movement 
as to the cause of temperance and reform. 

Incidentally the November lessons have also an- 
swered the doubts on the timeliness of a Religion of 
Science. The dualistic conceptions of God and Na- 
ture are the most formidable obstacles in the paths of 
reform. 

‘The Cinderella of Science,” says Thomas Hux- 
ley, ‘‘is constantly snubbed by her hyperphysical sis- 
ters. She lights the fire, sweeps the house, and pro- 
vides the dinner, and is rewarded by being told that 
she is a base creature, devoted to low and material 
interests. But in her garret she has fairy visions out 
of ken of the shrews who are quarrelling downstairs. 
She sees the order which pervades the seeming disorder 
of the world, and she learns, in her heart of hearts, the 
lesson, that the foundation of morality is to have done, 
once and for all, with lying, and to give up pretend- 
ing to believe that for which there is no evidence, ... 
for of that firm and lively faith it is her mission to be 
the priestess.” 

And one of the most baneful of the untenable ten- 
ets which we should cease to profess is the belief in 
the possibility of promoting the true interests of any 
social, political, or moral cause by the aid of Puritan- 
ical despotism. 
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THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOOD. 
BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 

Man’s conceptions of the World-Spirit have varied 
with the stage of his progress. They are almost as 
numerous, and quite as diverse, as the individuals that 
hold them; yet there is a strong family-likeness be- 
tween them all. 

In the infancy of the race, the controlling forces 
of the world about him were conceived of as numerous 
and purely local demons or sprites. 

So limited are they that they are conceived of pri- 
marily, as actually inhabiting and inspiring certain 
objects or animals about him. The black, sullen snag 
that breaks the meshes of his rude fishing-net, the tree 
that falls crashing across his mud-hut, the tiger that 
pounces upon his flocks, the breeze that frightens 
away the buffalo which he is stalking,—these are each 
and all supernatural beings that may be propitiated by 
sacrifice and pleased by worship. They are nearly all, 
oddly enough as it would appear at first glance, more 
or less malevolent, or at least mischievous, in disposi- 
tion, and the earliest worship and ritual aims purely 
to secure a policy of non-interference on the part of 
the divinities, by flattering and coaxing, or even by 
frightening them. A-moment’s reflexion, however, 
will show us that this curious tendency is merely the 
result of the much more vivid impression produced 
upon our senses by pain and ill-fortune, than by their 
opposites. The latter we take as a matter of course, a 
necessary reward of our merits, no amount of them 
disturbs our equanimity; the former excites our live- 
_ liest interest and resentment, and compels our respect 
and attention. ‘‘Good luck” may be left to take care 
of itself; no need to worry ourselves about it; ‘‘bad 
luck” demands our immediate personal attention and 
promptest and most vigorous action to prevent its re- 
currence. Consequently the dominant idea in the 
savage conception of nature is a distinctly unfriendly, 
if not actually spiteful, one. As Sir John Lubbock 
declares, ‘‘It is not too much to say that the horrible 
dread of unknown evil hangs like a thick cloud over 
savage life, and embitters every pleasure.” If there 
be any other powers at work, they may be neglected 
with safety, especially as the evil ones are so much 

more powerful and active. 


The nixies, kelpies, and Loreleis, which lurk for 
their prey at the bottom of rivers and pools, the witches 
of the Brocken, the grisly ‘‘Wild Huntsman” who 
sweeps through the forest on the wings of the mid- 
night storm, the gnomes, bogies, and fetches that hide 
in the mountain-glens, the ghouls of the lonely church- 
yard, the banshee and ‘‘will-o’-the-wisp ” of the mists 
and marshes, and the cluricans of the black bog are 
the ghostly scattered survivors of the earliest deities 
of our ancestors. And to this day such influence as 
they are supposed to possess is almost universally 
dreaded, and their very apparition the foreboder of 
disaster or death. 

As the family, tribe, and clan gradually organised 
themselves in slow succession, these explanatory con- 
ceptions got classified and simplified somewhat. In- 
stead of each individual, family, or valley having its 
own particular “familiar spirit,’ as was still actually 
the case scarcely three generations ago with the ‘‘ Bo- 
dach glas” of the McIvors and the ‘‘banshee” of the 
O’Donahues, some two or three are agreed upon as 
the gods of the tribe or country. 
dominion and dignity on their part is accompanied by 
some improvement in disposition. Though, like their 
earthly prototype, the embryo Napoleon of the tribe, 
they may oppress and plunder their own people, they 
will at least protect them against their enemies and 
even administer a rude justice among them. This is 
the stage in which the Ark of the Covenant is carried 
into battle and the Philistines explain their defeat on 
the ground that the battle was fought among the hills, 
the ‘‘native heath” of Israel’s gods, while ‘‘our gods 
are the gods of the plain.”” From this it is but a step 
to the conception of gods who, except when their ven- 
geance is roused or cupidity excited, are comparatively 
indifferent to mankind, and whose attention should be 
consequently avoided as completely as possible. Pros- 
perity, especially, provokes their jealousy, and it is 
still popularly regarded as ‘‘dangerous”’ to be too 
happy. 

A little further we have the powerful group of 
deities, such as inhabited Olympus, who could be 
friendly or hostile, according as their interest or whim 
suggested, and whose general attitude was that of a 
feebly good-natured tolerance of mankind. The first 


And this increase of 
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dawning of the idea of a general unity is here seen in 
the presence of a presiding deity in the person of 
Jove, who, though of distinctly doubtful moral charac- 
ter, on the whole checks the worst excesses of his sub- 
ordinates and maintains a sort of rude justice among 
and between both mortals and immortals. But even 
Jove may be bullied by Juno, tempted by mortal wo- 
men, and threatened by conspiracies of the lesser gods, 
while ever behind him, vague but terrible, is the huge 
black figure of resistless Fate, of Mozpa, which whirls 
him helplessly along. 

So far malevolence and benevolence, good and 
evil, have been inextricably mixed together in every 
conception, the evil on the whole predominating; but 
now comes the noble step for which we are mainly in- 


debted to the great Semitic family, of separating the ~ 


evil. and spiteful from the righteous and just, under 
the figure of the ‘*‘ Powers of Light” and the ‘‘ Powers 
of Darkness.” At first these powers are almost equally 
divided, waging an incessant conflict with varying 
chances, man’s assistance being often sufficient to 
turn the scale. Traces of this last curious idea are to 
be found in both the Old and New Testament, in such 
expressions as ‘‘Coming up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. ... The kingdom of heaven suf- 
fereth violence, and the violent take it by force,” and 
in the presence of the saints at the battle of Arma- 
geddon. 

One of the simplest forms of this theogony is the 
religion of the early Persians, where the Powers of 
Light are marshalled under or personified by the great 
‘«Spirit of Good,” Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda), while 
those of Darkness are similarly represented by the 
great ‘‘Spirit of Evil,’”” Ahriman. 

Both of these beings are regarded originally as 
divine, immortal, and entirely independent of each 
other, and are even represented as making agreements 
and treaties with each other, as in the first chapter of 
Job, or assisting one another, as when the ‘‘lying 
Spirit’ is permitted to enter into the prophets of Ahab 
to lure him on to his death at Ramoth-Gilead. At 
first they are regarded as practically equal in power 
and authority, evil if anything, being the more active, 
and certainly much more to be dreaded of the two, 
but as the intellectual and ethical standing of the race 
improves, the latter gradually diminishes in power and 
importance until at last it owes its very existence to 
the sufferance of the good, and degenerates into a mere 
“‘ Lord High Executioner,” or ‘‘roaring lion,” ready 
to pounce upon all offenders the moment that the favor 
of good power is withdrawn from them. 

In the earlier stages, man prayed and sacrificed to 
or made his peace with the Power of Evil directly, a 
sin-whose enormity and alarming frequency was in- 
veighed against by every ecclesiastical tribunal up to 
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the eighteenth century, and whose possibility is still 
to this day admitted wherever the belief in witchcraft, 
or ‘‘selling oneselt to the Devil,” exists. In later 
stages he prays and sacrifices to the Powers of Good, 
that they may protect him against the Powers of Evil. 
There is, alas, too much of this motive, even in the 
worship of the nineteenth century, while to the medi- 
zval Christian, the principal use of God would seem 
to have been to protect him from the Devil. Indeed, 
so much is the latter personage feared and dreaded in 
all ages, in spite of his fallen and degenerate condi- 
tion, and so incessant and tremendous is the struggle 
to escape his clutches, that one can hardly help won- 
dering whether he has not practically become the real 
object of worship to the shivering and self-tortured 
monk, the Jesuit with his torch and rack, the beauty- 
hating, witch-burning Puritan, or the modern camp- 
meeting exhorter with his hell-fire and brimstone. 
Judged by their frenzied excesses and their fruits, Sa- 
tan, rather than Jehovah, is their god. 

Both Christianity and Mohammedanism, while the- 
oretically declaring that God is omnipotent, all-wise, 
all-loving, with the noblest of attributes and loftiest — 
character, a being who compels our worship and ad- 
miration, yet find themselves practically very much 
concerned with a certain greatly inferior and defeated, 
but extremely active and malignant Evil Spirit, who, 
for some mysterious reason, though utterly base by 
nature and of wholly injurious influence, is permitted 
to exist, although a vague hope is held out of his ulti- 
mate extinction or disappearance. 

This hope, Darwinism fulfils. The Fourth Gospel 
declares that the universe consists of an Eternal God 
plus an Immortal Devil. The ‘‘Gospel according to 
Darwin” rings out the trumpet-call, ‘‘ There is no God 
but The Good.” It bases this, its faith, upon no docu- 
ments save the broad pages of the Book of Nature, 
with their hieroglyphics of green and gold: no mir- - 
acles, save the ever-new ones, of the sunrise, the 
springing of the grass, the egg in the downy nest: no 
voice save that eternal choral in which the thunderous 
diapason of the surf upon the crags blends with the 
singing of the morning stars. 

In the realm of the great physical forces, its sup- 
porting evidence amounts almost to a demonstration. 
Here are giants indeed, fierce, resistless, terrible. 
Which is the greatest, the most powerful? First of 
all, the eye picks out instinctively the dazzling helm | 
of the messenger of Jove, the lightning with his glit- 
tering spear, and his black-browed brother, ‘‘ Ba-im- 
Wa-Wa,” the thunder, at the sound of whose awful 
voice ‘‘deep calleth unto deep.” But there is A 
Mightier far than these. The glance is next caught : 
by the towering, threatening, form of the Storm King _ 
in his mantle of black cloud, edged with snowy frin: > 

ahs 
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of sea-foam ; he bows the giant oak like a bulrush, 
and crushes the iron-clad leviathans of war-like egg- 
shells, but there is one who feels him but as the 
draught of His fire-place. Scarce can we turn our 
heads ere we are met by the deadly tiger-like rush and 
- swirl and sulky foam-crest of the flood-fiend with his 
familiars, the hissing, seething water-spout, and silent 
shroud of the snow in its soft but resistless and fatal 
folds. 

Surely here is the ‘‘ Prince of the Powers”’ chisel- 
ling out the canyons, levelling the hills, filling up the 
valleys, and building the continents out into the deeps 
of ocean, but in the eyes of the King he is but a mere 
gutter-flow. What then is the greatest among the 
physical forces, the Chief of the great blind Titans? 
Like the ‘still, small voice,” it is neither in the sweep 
of the whirlwind, the throb of the earthquake, nor 
the glare of the lightning, but is gentler and greater 
far than any of these. More penetrating than the 
thunderbolt, stronger than the storm-wind, more irre- 
sistible than the floods of many waters, is the gentle, 
laughing, golden Sunshine, to which the flowers lift 
their faces, and little children stretch out their tiny 
hands. Here is the Greatest Thing in the physical 
world, and behold it is Good. 

Let it withdraw itself, and the light of the world is 
gone. Let it appear, heat quickly follows, and with 
it life in all its forms. Without the vortex-rings born 
of its warmth, the winds could not stir, and the very 
air would rot in a stagnant pool thirty miles deep; 
without its ever-plunging force-pumps, no clouds could 
form to refresh the earth and grind down the moun- 
tains into meadows, not even the blue glitter of elec- 
tricity would relieve the deadly gloom: in fact, all 
these tremendous forces are but puppets moved by 
the Sun God’s fingers. And yet they have been dei- 
fied a hundred times as often as he has, and seriously 
regarded as not only independent, but even greater 
than he. 

Man is inclined to worship only those things and 
influences which can make him uncomfortable,—for 
obvious reasons,—hence his idea of their relative im- 
portance. It may be only a curious coincidence, but 
the cynical suggestion makes itself, that the light and 
life giving Sun-God has mainly been worshipped in or 
upon the borders of the tropics, where droughts and 
sun-strokes were to be dreaded. 

In the realm of animate existence, what is the 
greatest thing ? 

Watching the tiny shoots and delicate tendrils of 
spring life, trembling in the blast or bowing before the 
rainstorm, they seem the feeblest, frailest things in 
the world. In comparison with the birds and the ani- 
mals, the robin scudding South before the breath of 
the Frost King, or the wolf crouching in his lair till 
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the storm has abated, they seem like pygmies in 
the grasp of Titans. By thousands they fall at our 
side and tens of thousands at our right hand, shrivelled 
in the glow of the forest-fire, flattened by the wind, 
buried by the floods, blighted by the frosts, withered 
by drought, every element seems their foe. Their 
destruction is by wholesale, their reproduction at re- 
tail. Surely they cannot long escape extinction! They 
seem to have done so, however, for some billions of 
years, and not only that, but have grown and increased 
in that time from a mere handful of tiny grey lichens, 
clinging to the inhospitable surface of the granite, into 
these myriads upon myriads of forms, ranging from 
the most delicate beauty to the most majestic gran- 
deur, in the very teeth of just such hostile conditions. 

They rise alike upon the ruins of the grandeur of 
empires, and upon the rotting fragments of the very 
rock ribs of Mother Earth. Yielding to everything, 
they conquer all things at last, even Time himself. 
They achieve eternal life. This generation withers 
and dies, but not before its life has fallen back into 
the soil to become the seed of the next. Mountains 
change their form, their granite crags crumble under 
the frost and melt beneath the torrent; the ‘‘ white 
and wailing fringe of sea” is continually changing its 
sandy curves and steadily receding oceanward, but 
the carpet of living green which robes the one and 
borders the other smiles on forever, unchanged except 
by increase. It is not only as everlasting as they, but 
gains on them century after century. And strange as 
it may seem, the softer it is, the more intensely alive, 
and the more irresistible! The ivy will destroy the 
oak ; the pine root cleaves the solid rock; the worm 
pierces everywhere. 

In our own bodies, the hard and iron-like bone, 
and the flinty tooth, soften and melt before the advance 
of the soft, jelly-like ‘‘ granulation tissue” of healing 
processes, or the attack of the polyp-like osteoclast, 
while the rigid skull is moulded upon and by the soft 
and delicate brain within. Here again ‘‘ organised 
sunlight,” which we call ‘‘life,” is the greatest, the 
strongest, the most enduring thing in the world. And 
behold, it too is Good. 

In the world of moral forces, which is the great- 
est ? 

Is it the great, positive, noble, sunshiny forces of 
Love, Truth, Honor, Courage, or the fierce, narrow, 
bitter, crouching impulses of Hatred, Falsehood, Dis- 
honesty, Cowardice ? 

The question answers itself. With the exception 
of Hatred, all of the latter group are essentially nega- 
tive, merely the absence of the virtue which is their 


‘opposite. Alone they would fall by their own weight, 


and can only exist or have influence at all as excep- 
tions to a general rule, A man must tell the truth at 
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least ten times to be able to lie once to any advantage, 
and it is only those swindlers who have earned a high 
reputation for probity by years of honest living who 
can do any serious harm. No one would think of 
trusting an habitual liar or cheat. Even from a mere 
commercial standpoint, ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” 
As to the relative strength of Love and Hatred, the 
general opinion would hesitate somewhat before de- 
ciding. But it would not be for long. In the average 
human mind, there is a dread of hatred, a fear of 
arousing enmity, which is positively superstitious in 
its intensity and out of all proportion to the real power 
of the passion. Very much for the same reason that 
our savage ancestors first worship the hostile influences 
of nature, because they make such vivid impressions. 
Probably the lyric Wizard of the North voices pretty 
nearly the popular sentiment upon this theme when 
he makes the fierce-eyed bard chant, 


“Kindness fadeth away, 
But vengeance endureth forever.”’ 


Then again an enormously exaggerated importance 
is ascribed to hatred from another cause. It is so 
much more soothing to our self-respect to ascribe our 
misfortunes and failures to the malice and machina- 
tions of real or imaginary enemies, than it is to admit 
them to be due to any deficiencies in ourselves. The 
justly defeated candidate blames the spite of his op- 
ponents or treachery of jealous friends, not his own 
unfitness; and the moral transgressor ascribes his own 
sin to the malicious wiles of the Devil. 

Indeed, in this respect the Evil Spirit is a great 
comfort. Fully a third of his ‘‘bad eminence” in the 
theology of the day is owing to it, and Darwinism has 
no substitute to offer for him, though heredity may 
be twisted to fill the gap by a little ecclesiastical treat- 
ment. 

But these views of the power of hatred are mere 
optical illusions which vanish on careful inspection. 
Hatred is the leaping flame of the brush-wood camp- 
fire, capable of much damage at times, but fitful, short- 
lived, temporary. Love is the clear, steady glow 
under the boilers of the great engine, purposeful, 
constant, undying. Even that much-denounced pas- 
sion, selfishness, the motive-power of civilisation and 
the ruling impulse of the great bulk of human action, 
is essentially, trite as it may sound, a form of it, viz., 
love of self and not hatred of others, as one would 
imagine from the vehemence with which it is preached 
against. It is a tremendous factor in progress, and 
within reasonable limits is not only legitimate, but 
highly commendable. Even the Golden Rule does not 
forbid it, but merely demands that ‘love of thy neigh- 
bor” shall equal it, because it is the highest and most 
reliable standard to be found. It is the love of free- 
dom and of justice that makes nations great, the love 


of country or devotion to gallant leaders which wins 
great battles, the love of truth that inspires a Galileo, 
a Newton, a Columbus; in short, love is the main- 
spring of every great achievement. 

What trophies can Hatred show? 

Even in battle the best soldier is not he who most 
bitterly hates the enemy, but he who most dearly loves 
his country. Hatred is not even the ruling spirit of 
warfare. Far fromit. A dozen: other impulses are 
more potent here, love of country and home, of glory, 
ambition, emulation, obedience, sympathy, comrade- 
ship, desire to succeed. 

Love is far the Greatest Thing in the moral world, 
and that pretty nearly includes the universe. 

Sweetness and Light are again triumphant, entirely 
on their own merits. 

In fine, wherever the glance falls, whatever realm 
we scan, we find the Good, omnipotent and constant, 
positive—the Evil, feeble and cringing, negative. Evil 
is the black shadow cast by the sunlight of the Good ; 
the exception to the rule of goodness, nay more, in 
most cases only a lower form of it. As Browning 
chants: 


‘The Evil is null, is nought, 
Is Silence implying sound ; 
What was good, shall be good 
With, for evil, so much good more,”’ 


If this be the case, what need is there, then, of the 
conception of an Evil Spirit? Or what scope remains 
for the exercise of his powers ? 

It is curious to notice how the extent of his do- 
minion has steadily shrunken with the progress of 
knowledge. In the earliest days, he was master of 
the greater part of the universe, for his sway was ab- 
solute during the hours of darkness: indeed, he is 
known as the ‘‘ Prince of this World” to this day. He 
was a personification of that fear of the dark which 
even yet casts a gloom over the infant or ignorant 
mind. But darkness was soon found to be just as 
necessary to life, and almost as beneficial as light ; 
and the night-demon is changed into an angel whose 
wings softly hover over the bosom of tired old Mother 
Earth. In a like manner, also, the storm, the light- 
ning-bolt, the ocean-surge, the bitter tooth of the frost 
have had their devils cast out and sit, clothed in their 
right mind, at the feet of man, his best friends and 
most powerful servants. Driven from these domains, 
the evil spirits crave permission, as it were, ‘‘to enter 
into swine,” and appear next in the human body. The af 
pangs of hunger are attributed to them, and to this 
day the nineteenth century pagan of the Whitechapel 
slums will gravely assure you that she has a ‘‘tiger in 
her inside,” to whose claws she lays the pangs of hun- 
ger and the gnawing pains of indigestion. Then disease 
becomes his special manifestation, and the ‘‘ medicine- 
man” is summoned with drum and sweat-bath and 
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evil smells to drive him out of the sufferer’s body. 
Traces of this belief are yet to be found in popular 
medicine. Finally in this stage, death becomes his 
peculiar triumph, and charms are worn, vows are paid, 
and pilgrimages undertaken in the hope of avoiding it 
as long as possible. 

But now, in the clear, white light of even such 
knowledge as we have obtained, hunger is seen to be 
one of the greatest and most constant spurs to pro- 
gress; disease but health-processes run riot, life 
out of place; and death but the kindly welcome return 
of our tired bodies to the warm crucible of Mother 
Earth, thence to emerge again in higher, lovelier 
forms. As the darkness clears away, the gruesome 
shapes that it has conjured up disappear with it. 

Last of all, the Devil entereth into the hitherto 
undiscovered forces of nature, the realm of theology, 
and the regions of the future. He has been com- 
pletely dislodged from the first stronghold, but only 
partially so from the second and third, which offer 
peculiar facilities for his occupancy, ‘‘being a thing 
ethereal, like himself.” Everything that good Father 
Boniface couldn’t understand was ‘‘of the Devil.” 
Roger Bacon was in league with him when he pro- 
duced those tremendous explosions in his cell, as was 
evidenced by the sulphurous smell which followed 
them, and many a noble discoverer was denounced as 
a wizard, or even burned at the stake, for availing 
himself of his aid. Had Edison lived but two centu- 
ries ago, he would surely have been stoned like the 
rest of the prophets. In fact, the whole realm of the 
mysterious was the peculiar domain of Satan, as our 
colloquialism, ‘‘the Devil is in it,” still reminds us, 
and to a considerable degree it is so yet, but as fast as 
the mystery retreats, so does he. 

In the theological world the Evil One still holds an 
important place, as the author and instigator of what 
is technically known as ‘‘Sin,” but as some human 
individual is held to be fully responsible and is se- 
verely punished for every particular and specific item 
of this transgression, it is a little hard to see just ex- 
actly what part the agency of His Satanic Majesty 
plays in it. If sin is the work, not of man, but of an 

_ Evil Spirit, why punish the former for it? If, on the 
other hand (to which science cordially assents), every 
instance of wrong-doing is the voluntary act of some 
free human being, and further, in most cases, the 
effect of a primarily-beneficent impulse run wild, a 
superhuman ‘‘Father of Sin” becomes little more 
than a figure of speech. In fact, his principal remain- 
ing function even here is that of the phantom warder 
of a ghostly future, or under-world, in which congenial 
limbo we may leave him for-the present. 

2To conclude, a being or influence absolutely and 
essentially evil is a thing of which the Darwinist can 
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find no proof or trace whatever. It would be incapa- 
ble of continued existence, even if brought into being, 
is contrary to the whole tendency of the universe, and 
is absolutely unthinkable. This gives him the whole 
universe to love and to worship. 

The Darwinist’s God is neither a ‘‘jealous” God, 
nor a petty or revengeful one, for he worships the 
Weltgeist, that great calm, loving impulse which un- 
derlies all the forces and pulses of nature. Everything 
in nature to him is sacred, and any ‘‘ place whereon 
he standeth is holy ground.” 

The forests are his temples, the mountains his 
altars, the birds his choristers, and the flowers his 
censers. 

The Darwinist alone can truly cry: 


“© world, as God has made it, 
All is beauty ! 
And knowing this is Love— 
And Love is Duty.”’ 


PROF. F. MAX MULLER’S REMINISCENCES OF 
J. BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE. 


One of the happiest and brightest hours during the many 
bright and happy hours which I spent at Paris last month, on the 
occasion of the centenary of the Institut de France, was the hour 
I spent one morning with my old friend, Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 
He did not attend our meetings, and his presence was missed by 
many. I called on him at his house in the Rue Flandrin, beyond 
the Arc de Triomphe. It was not easy during that busy week to 
find time for personal visits, but I was determined to see the old 
sage once more, and I was rewarded. I went early, and found 
him as usual in his study, which was lighted up by lamps, as he 
was afraid of sunlight as injurious to his eyes, and for years had 
never worked by daylight. He stepped in as erect as ever, in his 
grey dressing gown, asmall cap on his head, and gave me the 
warmest welcome. I looked at him for a minute or two, curious 
to see whether old age had worked any changes in his face and his 
frame. No, there he was, the same as ever, not bent in the least, 
not moving about slowly or timidly, his face, though pale, yet 
healthy and fresh, his eyes clear and steady, his voice even and 
sonorous, and the grasp of his hands as firm and as warm as when 
I met him first fifty years ago, when we were both attending 
Burnouf’s lectures at the Collége de France. I should have called 
his features perfect and beautiful. There was no sign in them of 
the disfiguring ravages of old age, and when I watched him moy- 
ing the chairs nearer to the fire, carrying about a heavy lamp 
from one table to another, fetching books from the shelves of his 
library, and plunging at once into the profoundest problems of 
ancient and modern philosophy. I wondered at the triumph of 
the spirit over the body, and I said to myself, ‘‘O Time, where is 
thy sting! Old Age, where is thy victory!” 

On his writing-table I saw some volumes of Plato, and sheets 
of paper covered with his own beautiful handwriting. 

‘* What are you working at now ?” I said. 

‘‘T have completed my 4ris¢o¢/e,"” he replied, ‘‘and I have 
finished, as L told you I should, my Life of Cousin, I am now be- 
ginning the translation of Plato, or rather my revision of Cousin's 
translation.” I looked incredulous, but I did not venture to say, 
‘At ninety!" I remembered how the last time I had seen him he 
excused himself for not having yet written his Zife ef Cousin, 1 
knew that he looked upon that work as a solemn duty, for Cousin 
had not only been his friend and patron through life, but had left 
him a considerable fortune, so as to render him perfectly inde- 
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pendent in his literary and political career. ‘‘I shall finish his 
Life,” he said to me then, as if he had no misgivings, and he kept 
his promise. He fetched the three large volumes with a certain 
pride and gave them to me. 

‘*Are you a bibliomane ?” he asked; if so, I shall give youa 
copy on large paper.” 

‘‘No," Isaid. ‘‘I am fond of books, but not of paper, least 
of all of waste paper in the form of large margins.” He gave me 
the three volumes, and they are now lying before me, with the in- 
scription in his clear manly hand, “A M. M., Membre de I'Insti- 
tut de France, son dévoué confrére, B. Saint-Hilaire.” 

I gave him the first volume of the Sacred Books of the Bud- 
dhists, which I had just published, as I explained to him, with the 
generous assistance of the King of Siam, the last Buddhist sover- 
eign. We began at once to speak about the late Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, and about the idea of holding the second 
meeting at Paris in 1900. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire was full of 
sympathy and even reverence for all forms of religious faith. His 
own religion was philosophy, and to him that religion seemed to 
be the best which was most in harmony with the teachings of phi- 
losophy and the dictates of conscience. We agreed that much 
good might be done by bringing properly qualified representatives 
of the great religions of the world into closer contact, and by help- 
ing to spread a more accurate knowledge of their dogmas. For 
that purpose he allowed that meetings like that at Chicago in 1893 
might be useful, though in the end each man, he thought, must 
work out his own religion, and if he wants to share it with large 
numbers of his fellow-men he must be prepared to make conces- 
sions and to submit to compromises. 

How I wish I had written down as soon as I came home all 
that fell from his eloquent lips; but in the hurry of that memora- 
ble week this was impossible. Now I only remember the general 
impression left on my mind, and the delight of finding myself in 
such perfect accord with a man of his age and experience, with a 
man whom I had always looked up to with veneration and love. 
His mind seemed perfectly serene and unruffled by political events. 
Life seemed to have no riddles left for him, except those which the 
human mind does not attempt to solve, if it once knows that they 
are beyond its reach. The overpowering vastness of nature did 
not make him giddy, because he looked within and not without 
for the édo¢ do~adéc aici on which to take his stand and to wait. 

I reminded him of the days when we were both attending 
Burnouf’s lectures at the College de France. We agreed in our 
admiration, say our amazement, at the wonderful insight into the 
mysteries of the world displayed by some of the ancient Hindu 
philosophers, Buddha not excepted. He shared my indignation 
at the caricature of Buddhism and of Theosophy now hawked 
about in India and in Europe. Theancient religions of India and 
Persia seemed to him wonderful, and almost inexplicable, con- 
sidering the times in which they arose. But to attempt to revive 
them, or for enlightened people even to retain them, in the face of 
such religions as Christianity or Islam, seemed to both of us un- 
historical, if not perverse. 

He then dwelt on the purely historical side of Christianity, 
on what it had inherited from Greek philosophy, which is so often 
forgotten, while its inheritance from the religion and morality of 
the Jews is constantly insisted on. The fundamental thought of 
the philosophy of Christianity, the idea of the Logos, is but sel- 
dom included in our catechisms, and some of our best divines en- 
deavor to trace it back to the wisdom of Jewish preachers rather 
than to the schools of Greek philosophy. He granted that the 
Logos philosophy, if properly—that is, historically—understood, 
contained the quintessence of Greek philosophy, and that without 
it Christianity would sink down to the level of a mere moral and 
sociaLreform. It was the Logos doctrine that imparted the high- 
est glory to Christianity by raising the phenomenal world into the 
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manifestation of an eternal thought or of eternal thoughts. Any 
concession to the ancient atomic theories or to the more recent 
theory of self-development by means of environment, natural se- 
lection, and struggle for life was, to his mind, far more anti-Greek 
and anti-philosophical than anti-Christian. There is reason, there 
is mows, there is wisdom, there is a God in the world—that was the 
practical and the truly religious outcome of all Greek philosophy; 
and that was the talent entrusted to early Christianity, though for 
a long time wrapped up ina napkin. If we accept the Logos, we 
learn that what we call the real—that is, the visible—world is not 
the real world, but that the really real world is the invisible world 
of the ideas, of Plato’s ideas. Everything in the world, or, as we 
call it, each species, is the manifestation of a thought, of a Logos, 
of an idea; and, if it is looked upon by men of science as the re- 
sult of a long development, that development could do no more 
than develop what was from the beginning contained in the idea. 
This was the foundation of early Christian philosophy, the phi- 
losophy of St. Clement, the Alexandria philosophers—the only 
sound basis of all metaphysics. On all these points we were in 
full agreement, though he evidently thought that I had gone too far 
in my Sctence of Thought in representing all human knowledge as 
a knowledge of words, and words or Logoi as the only possible 
realisation of concepts—i. e. of thought. 

We cliscussed the last volume of my Gifford Lectures on ‘'The- 
osophy,” in whick the history of the Logos had been treated, and 
I ventured to ask him the question which I had to leave unan- 
swered in my volume—namely, in what sense the Logos was said 
to have become incarnate in Christ. Was it meant that the Lo- 
gos in all his fulness, what is called the Son, who from the begin- 
ning was with God, and by whom all things were made, had be- 
come flesh in Jesus? Or was it meant for no more than that the 
Logos dwelt in Christ, as he dwelt, according to Philo, in Abraham 
and other prophets? Or, lastly, was the Logos here meant for 
the highest of all the Logoi—viz. the Logos of manhood? And 
was this Logos believed to have been fully realised in Christ and 
in Christ alone—was Christ to be accepted as the perfect ideal of 
man as conceived by the Father before all the world? All these 
thoughts were perfectly familiar to him, for he had been, before 
all things, an historian of human thought from the beginning to 
the end of his literary career. 
answer to this question was to be found not so much by historical 
research as by our own insight, our own enlightenment. I could 
not summon up courage to controvert this, or to enter more fully 
into the historical side of our problem. To listen to him was ‘so 
much more delightful than to interrupt or to question him. Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire possessed the art of conversation, and of 
thoughtful conversation, in the highest degree. Every sentence 
was a work of art, and he seemed to watch it while he was build- 
ing it up stone upon stone. He possessed an extraordinary com- 
mand of language—that is, of thought. I have listened to greater 
speakers, but the greatest speaker is not always a good conversa- 
tionalist. With him all -he said seemed instantaneous, and not 
as if it had been laid up ready for use. Thoughts and words were 
bubbling up at the slightest touch and flowed on straight and clear 
like a transparent spring. Frenchmen are proud of their lan- 
guage, and well they may be. They treat it with proper respect, 
and listening to Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s outpourings was like 
listening to a sonata of Haydn's. It was tranquillising, exhilerat- 
ing, and satisfying. It left a satisfaction such as only the highest 
art can give. 

In politics Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire was a thorough French- 
man and Republican of the old school. He was a true statesman 
and diplomatist, for he respected all nations, and loved what was 
best in each. England had few more sincere admirers, but even 
Germany never lost his sympathy and admiration. His patriotism - 


But he seemed to think that the © 
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when he was Minister of Foreign Affairs, when truth was very 
unpalatable to his hearers. 

When I had at last to say good-bye to him I felt refreshed 
and invigorated ; enrichi, encouragé, rayeuni, as I said to him at 
the door. I thought and hoped we should meet again. And to- 
day (November 26) the paper tells me that a temple has crumbled 
to pieces, a soul has slipped its shackles, and a spirit has taken 
flight to the world of spirits, to a higher realm, to a better world. 
—London Times. 


THE BLISS OF A NOBLE LIFE. 


THE LIFE of a man who has proved himself unusually useful 
to his fellowmen is always a lesson that is worth pointing out. 
The 7Zyvansactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
contain a biographical notice of Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, one of its 
founders and early presidents, written by R. W. Raymond of 
New York City. 

Mr. Coxe's family can boast of many noble-minded ancestors, 
who distinguished themselves in various ways. He himself, born 
June 4, 1839, was the eldest son of Brinton Coxe. Having re- 
ceived an excellent education, he studied in Paris at the “cole des 
Mines, and in Freiberg, Saxony, at the Bergakademie. 

‘« Here, as in Paris, he was a zealous student; and he became 
particularly intimate with Julius Weisbach, the famous professor 
of mechanics and engineering, whose original investigations and 
admirable text-book are still unsurpassed in that department. 
Professor Weisbach authorised him to translate the first part of 
this great treatise, namely, the volume on 7heoretical Mechanics ; 
and the ardent young disciple carried out this laborious undertak- 
ing, and published in 1870, after his return to the United States, 
an octavo volume of 1112 pages as the reésult.! 

‘He expended not only labor but money in his undertaking ; 
and I doubt if it ever brought him pecuniary profit. But it speed- 
ily made him known among students of his profession, and pre: 
pared the way for the general recognition of the position which 
he afterwards held, as the foremost mining engineer of the United 
States.” 

‘At his father’s death he consolidated in his capacity as ex- 
ecutor of his father’s will the Tench Coxe estate (situated in the 
coal districts of New Jersey) under one management, which in 
later years and after successful enlargements was carried on under 
the name of The Cross Creek Coal Co.” 

The example set by Mr. Coxe in his business transactions is 
well pointed out in the biographical notice before us. Mr. Ray- 
mond says on page 10: 

‘*The remarkable business achievement thus outlined may be 
considered the great work of Eckley B. Coxe's life; nor is its 
greatness determined by a sordid standard, as though it were 
merely the selfish consolidation of a vast private fortune, Both 
the methods and the motives of this achievement were pure and 
lofty. The methods were those of open and fair competition; of 
the honorable performance of contracts; of wise and liberal econ- 
omy ; and of scientific improvements, which reap profit from the 
resources of nature, not from the sufferings of fellow-men. The 
motives were higher than those of ordinary so-called philanthropy. 
The possessor of wealth may be a mere miser, or a mere spend- 
thrift, or a mere annuitant, reaping what he does not sow, and as 
truly dependent as any pauper upon the bounty of others. Or he 
may deserve praise for generous gifts, which are to be administered 
by others. In many instances, no doubt, wealth thus given away 


1A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of the Construction of 
Machines, with an Introduction to the Calculus, Designed as a Text-Book for 


Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the Use of Engineers, Architects, etc. 
By Julius Weisbach, Ph. D., Oberbergrath and Professor, etc. In three vols, 
Vol. I., ‘‘ Theoretical Mechanics." Translated from the Fourth Augmented 
and Improved Edition by Eckley B. Coxe, A. M., Mining Engineer. 
York: D. Van Nostrand, 1870, 
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is wisely bestowed. But the act is a tacit confession that others 
can employ, more beneficently than the giver, the power thus re- 
signed. In any case, the ethical merit of the act is measured by 
the degree in which the actor ‘gives himself with his gift'; and 
the highest fulfilment of the New Testament conception of stew- 
ardship, as well as of the scientific conception of true philanthropy, 
is realised when the possessor of the power which wealth confers 
neither repudiates nor resigns its responsibility, but devotes his 
life to the administration of it, for the benefit of present and fu- 
ture generations. This is what Eckley B. Coxe did; and it seems 
to me that his example is well-nigh unique.” 

Mr. Coxe devoted much attention to the preparation and utili- 
sation of coal. We read on page 13 of Mr. Raymond's sketch : 

‘Mr. Coxe’s study of the subject had led him to select, as the 
most important of all the practicable measures of economy, the 
utilisation of the smallest sizes of coal, such as had been allowed 
for many years to be lost in the slaty waste. His improved ma- 
chinery for preparation, described in his paper on ‘The Iron 
Breaker at Drifton,’ etc., and his improved apparatus for the 
combustion of small coals, described in his paper on 'A Furnace 
with Automatic Stoker,” etc., indicate the two lines of experiment 
in which he was ultimately absorbed; and his work in the latter 
direction is admirably summed up in the paper which he read at 
Providence, R. I., before the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, April 24, 1895, less than three weeks before his death. 
The possible distrust with which a consumer of coal might listen 
to the advice of a producer is humorously anticipated by the line 
from the nezd, prefixed to this paper as a motto: 


‘“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


‘But such a distrust must have been dispelled by the frank- 
ness of the opening sentences: 


“Tt may seem curious that a person whose life has been spent in mining 
and marketing coal should appear before this Association to discuss the eco- 
nomical production of steam, involving, as it does, either the use of less fuel 
or fuel of less value. But I am convinced that the more valuable a ton of coal 
becomes to our customers, the more in the end will be our profit from it.’’ 

This characteristic utterance might serve as the motto of the 
life of Eckley B. Coxe—a life which solved the antagonism be- 
tween altruism and egoism, not by sacrificing either, but by view- 
ing both upon the higher plane where they are one, ‘‘ Enlightened 
selfishness," if it be only sufficiently enlightened, and command a 
sufficiently wide horizon, is true benevolence. ‘‘There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth, The dividend of what we invest in 
mankind is greater than the principal of what we hoard. 777s sort 
of book-keeping also should be more generally understood.” 

Truly Gustav Freytag is right when he says: 

“A noble human life does not end on earth with death, It continues in 


the minds and the deeds of friends, as well as in the thoughts and the activity 
of the nation.” P. 'C. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We are daily expecting from Japan a unique edition of Dr, 
Paul Carus's well-known tale, Karma: A Story of Early Buddhism. 
This little book was set up in Japan in English, is printed on the 
finest rice paper, tied in silk, and is quaintly illustrated by Jap- 
anese artists in their native style. Japan has made sapid strides 
in the development of its art, which seems to have been almost 
uninfluenced by European ideas, but nevertheless shows signs of 
high and original artistic potencies. The book will form a rare 
holiday or birthday gift, as nothing like it has been generally seen 
in this country. (The Open Court Publishing Co.: Chicago. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


We have also prepared a holiday edition of the Rev. T. A. 
Goodwin's Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago, As [ndicated by the 
Song of Solomon, The booklet is printed on heavy Enfield paper, 
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with gilt top, uncut edges, and stiff cream-colored cover. Our 
readers will remember the pleasant story of Mr. Goodwin, with 
its charming glimpses into the rustic and court life of ancient 
Israel. The whole text of the Song of Songs is printed in this 
little volume, but arranged in the dialogue form in which we now 
know it was spoken, and interspersed with critical and explanatory 
comments. The two introductory chapters of the book give the 
history and character of the poem, and depict the society and 
civilisation of the age of King Solomon, as far as they are known 
tous. (The Open Court Publishing Co.: Chicago. 
cents.) 


Price, 50 


The editor of Zhe Open Court has made a metrical translation 
of the best known and most important of the Xenions of Goethe 
and Schiller, The book will be artistically printed in the shape 
of an album, containing on each page one Xenion with its German 
original. In an introductory chapter the author gives the history 
of the Xenions, which are satirical epigrams having the form of 
distichs of which the first line is a hexameter and the second a 
pentameter. He explains in this chapter by metrical and musical 
diagrams the peculiarity of this form of poetry, and portrays the 
salient features of the golden age of German literature in which 
Goethe and Schiller battled hard for the new conceptions and 
ideals which shape most of our thought and life to-day. ‘‘No 
poetry is quoted more frequently in Germany than these pithy 
aphorisms. They have become household words there, and de- 
serve a place of honor in the literature of the world.” This edi- 
tion will be a very beautiful one, with the edges entirely in gold, 
and as the translation is accompanied by the original German 
text, the book will be useful both to students of German and to 
those who have already mastered the language. (The Open Court 
Publishing Co.: Chicago. Price, $1.00.) 


NOTES. 


Prof. Ewald Hering has accepted a call to the University of 
Leipsic. He was formerly at Prague. Professor Hering is one of 
the foremost anda soundest of modern physiologists and psycholo- 
gists. Most of his works are of a highly special and scientific 
character, his best known and most popular work being perhaps 
his brief but famous paper on J/emory. 


Lhe Episcopal Recorder says of Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill’s 
book on The Prophets of Israel; ‘‘An infidel publication by one of 
the advanced and so-called higher critics, based upon the studies 
of such scholars as Wellhausen.”’ If Professor Cornill’s sketches 
of the prophets are infidelity, make the most of it! Certainly that 
Christianity which regards Professor Cornill’s book as an infidel 
publication is nothing more nor less than Christian paganism, and 
deserves to be the target of Ingersoll and his followers. Indeed, 
just such people are responsible for the existence of infidelity. 
For, so long as superstition, assuming the name of religion, decries 
science and scientific investigation, we need men who hold these 
fetich-worshippers of the letter of their traditions up to ridicule. 


Hajee Abdullah Browne, editor of the Zgyptian Lerald, which 
advocates the administrative autonomy of Egypt and the interests 
of Islam throughout the world, formulates Mohammedanism in 
the following three statements: ‘'(a) That this world has been 
created or formed by an intelligent, powerful being, whom we 
have called God; (4) that man is superior to all other created 
things in this world, he only possessing a soul; and (c) that the 
soul of man does not perish at the death of the body.’’ This is 
in brief the gist of Islam as advocated by other Mohammedan or- 
gans that are published in the English language, among which we 
mention Zhe Moslem World, published by Mahomed Alexander 
Russell Webb, New York, and Zhe Jslamic World, published in 
Liverpool, England. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


KARMA. A STORY OF EARLY BUDDHISM. By Paul Carus. New 
art edition. Printed and illustrated in Japan. Quaint and odd. Rice paper, 
tied in silk, Price, 75 cents. (This book has not yet arrived but is expected 
daily.) 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER’S XENIONS. 


Paul Carus, 


Selected and translated by 
Printed in album shape on heavy paper; edges all gold. Pages’ 


162, Price, $1.00. (In the Press.) 


LOVERS THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. As Indicated by the Song 
By the Rev. 7. A. Goodwin, D. D, Printed on heavy Enfield 
paper, gilt top, uncut edges, and stiff, cream-colored covers. Pages, 41. Price, 
(Fublished this week.) 


of Solomon, 


50 cents. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Popular Sketches from Old Testament 
By Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornilt. 


Artistically bound in red, with the Hebrew title stamped on the cover 


History. Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s 
Moses, 
in gold; laid paper, uncut edges. 


Pages, 210, Price, $1.00. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. 


translation from the sixteenth German edition, with a special motto by the 


By Gustav Freytag. Authorised 


author, Ldztion deluxe. Two volumes, $4.00. In one volume, simpler edi 


tion, cloth, $1.00, 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN. 
Prof. Richard Garébe. 
96. Price, 75 cents. 


A Tale of Hindu Life. By 


Laid paper. Veg. parch. binding. Gilt top. Pages, 


HOMILIES OF SCIENCE. By D>. Paul Carus. Pages, 310. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


TRUTH IN FICTION. Twelve Tales with a Moral. 
paper, white and gold binding, gilt edges. 


By the Same. Laid 


Pages, 128. Price, $1.00. 


N. B. Orders should be got in at once. 
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BOOTY’S GHOST. 
BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


Tue boldest and most original newspaper in Amer- 
ica, in 1830, was the Free Enguirer, then edited by 
Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright. In turning 
over its dingy little pages I have met with many stories 
which seem worth reprinting. Let us begin with an 
unusually well authenticated apparition. 

In 1687, the captains of three British ships ap- 
peared in the court of the King’s Bench with their 
log-books, in each of which was the following record: 
“Friday, May 15th. We had the observation of Mr. 
Booty this day.” All three had gone on shore with 
other men to shoot rabbits on the little island of Strom- 
boli, where there is an active volcano. ‘And about 
half an hour and fourteen minutes after three in the 
afternoon, to our great surprise, we all of us saw two 
men running towards us with such swiftness, that no 
living man could run half so fast as they did run. All 
of us heard Captain Barnaby say, ‘Lord bless me! 
The foremost is old Booty, my next door neighbor.’ 
But he said he did not know the other who ran be- 
hind: he was in black clothes, and the foremost was 
in gray.” All this: they put down at Captain Barna- 
by’s request. ‘‘ For we none of us ever heard or saw 
the like before; and we were firmly convinced that 
we saw old Booty chased by the Devil round Strom- 
boli, and then whipped into the flames of hell.” 

When they came back to England, they heard that 
Mr. Booty was dead; and Captain Barnaby said he 
had seen him ‘‘running into hell.” He was prose- 
cuted for libel by the widow; and the damages were 
estimated at £1000. It was proved at the trial that 
‘<The time when the two men were seen and that 
when Booty died coincided within about two minutes.”’ 
The captains and many sailors swore to the accuracy 
of the log-books ; and ten men even swore to the but- 
tons on Mr. Booty’s coat, which was brought into 
court. One witness, named Spinks, was asked if he 
knew Mr. Booty, and replied, ‘‘I knew him well, and 
am satisfied that I saw him hunted on the burning 
mountain, and plunged into the pit of hell, which lies 
under the summit of Stromboli.” Then the judge 
said, ‘‘Lord have mercy upon me, and grant that I may 


never see what you have seen! One, two, or three 
may be mistaken ; but thirty never can be mistaken.” 
So the widow lost her case. 

This story may have been published by the Free 
Lnquirer in order to bring its readers face to face with 
the question, whether any amount of evidence could 
prove that the order of nature does not exist. Here 
is a ghost story, which is supported by the testimony 
of thirty witnesses ; and moreover, to quote Captain 
Cuttle, ‘‘It’s entered on the ship’s log, and that’s the 
truest book as aman can write.” If all this proves 
anything, it is a personal devil, and a hell with real 
fire under that volcano. 

Another instance of the power of the imagination 
is given in the number for January 26, 1833. A phy- 
sician residing on Block Island, R. I., Dr. A. C. Wil- 
ley, tells how he had seen the meteor known as the 
Palatine light, and supposed to represent a ship on 
fire with all her ropes, masts, and sails. Whittier, in 
a poem first printed in his Zen? on the Beach, and called 
‘The Palatine,” says that a ship with that name was 
lured upon the rocks with false lights by the island- 
ers, more than a hundred years ago; and that the 
meteor was seen on the very spot where the wreck was 
burned, after it had been stripped of everything worth 
carrying off. Dr. Willey says that the Palatine was 
run on shore by the seamen, who had murdered some 
of her passengers; and these latter are stated in a 
note to have been emigrants from Southern Germany. 
Dr. Willey also says that the people of the island spoke 
of the light only as seen on the water, and from half a 
mile to six or seven miles from the north shore. It 
was described as appearing often, usually on still 
nights before a storm, and sometimes for several even- 
ings in succession. He saw it twice himself, first for 
fifteen minutes at evening twilight in February, 1830. 
‘¢Tt was large and gently lambent,”’ or flickering ‘‘very 
bright, broad at the bottom, and terminating acutely 
upward. From each side seemed to issue rays of faint 
light.” The next time it was small, and moved back 
and forth parallel to the shore, with an occasional 
halt. This time the light may have been on a vessel 
which was tacking frequently. What the doctor saw 
in February was probably the aurora borealis. I sus- 
spect that none of the islanders saw as much as they 
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thought they did, and that those talked most who saw 
least. 

Among the Zxguirer’s stories of village life in Con- 
necticut, shortly before 1830, is one of a man, who 
was voted out of the church, presumably for heresy, 
but on every communion Sunday brought his own wine 
and bread to his pew, where he partook of a sacra- 
ment which was quite as holy as if it had been blessed 
by any man who was paid for doing it. 

In another of the little towns, the tavern was kept 
by a deacon, who was also a farmer, a wheelwright, a 
captain in the militia, and a tithingman. In the last 
capacity, he stopped people who were travelling on 
Sunday, and forced them to put up at his tavern. One 
forenoon, he arrested a pedlar, who begged for leave 
to travel on a little further to his uncle’s where he and 
his horse could get the food which they needed sadly. 
‘«Never mind your uncle,” said the deacon. ‘‘ You 
shall have plenty to eat and drink here; and I’ll put 
up your horse.” The pedlar yielded accordingly, and 
accepted whatever was offered him, including an invi- 
tation to go to church, but took care not to ask for 
anything. Early the next morning, he got ready to 
depart ; but the deacon urged him to stay to break- 
fast, and at the same time offered to feed his horse 
with oats. The pedlar then took a stroll about the 
village, before returning in time to take a hearty meal. 
In fact, both he and his horse were in much better 
condition than when they were arrested. He mounted 
his wagon, thanked the deacon for,his hospitality, and 
told him ‘‘If you come our way—’’ 
going without paying your bill?” 

“Yes, but I am though. You compelled me to 
stop, and then invited me to eat, drink, and lodge 
with you. You took care of my horse, too, all of your 
own accord. Of course, I couldn’t very well refuse. 
I can’t allow you to sully your hospitality taking money 
for it; but I’ll return the favor when I get to bea 
tithingman, and meet you travelling on Sunday.” 

‘<You won’t pay your bill, then?” 

‘“‘Not I, Deacon. I’m much obliged to you.” 

‘Then I shall get a writ for the amount, and also 
a warrant against you for travelling on the Lord’s 
day.” 

‘©You may save yourself that trouble and expense, 
friend Deacon. As to the travelling, I called on the 
’Squire before breakfast, and complained of myself, 
which saved half the fine. I can prove that you in- 
vited me to be fed and lodged, and have my horse 
taken care of. I took care not to ask for anything. 
It’s as contrary to law as to good manners to present 
that ’ere bill. So good morning.” 

Equally justifiable was the shrewdness with which 
a negro made good his escape from slavery. He had 
already reached Pennsylvania, and was journeying 
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northward on foot, when he was overtaken by two 
mounted kidnappers. He made no fesistance, but 
appeared very weary. After a while, he was put on 
what he saw to be the best of the horses. He really 
was an expert rider; but he pretended to be so much 
afraid of falling off, that the captors soon ceased to 
take much trouble about leading the horse, which was 
willing enough to follow his master. The first thing 
they knew, the negro was off at full gallop; and the 
pursuit was as vain as that after the young Lochinvar. 

Another colored man was the shepherd of a flock 
of black sheep in Albany, New York, at the time when 
the Legislature voted that every pastor in that city 
should be invited in turn to open the proceedings with 
prayer, and be paid accordingly. He applied for an 
opportunity to officiate in his turn; and the situation 
was embarrassing. At last, a compromise was agreed 
upon ; and the colored preacher received as much pay 
for not making a prayer, as any white brother had for 
making one. 

As a specimen of the solid matter in the Zuquirer, 
I may add that early in 1832, Robert Dale Owen, who 
was a leading socialist, stated that there had been 
“‘ considerable improvement ”’ at New Harmony since 
there ceased to be ‘‘anything in the shape of a com- 
munity of common property.” He still thought there 
was too much competition in England; but ‘‘ Here it 
is far different. The race of competition is not yet 
run. The evils we feel are not those of competition, 
but of its absence.” He also admits that ‘‘ There is, 
there must be, more of what in one sense may be 
termed restraint in a co-operative community than in 
individual society.” ‘‘I think,” he adds, ‘‘ that what- 
ever progress is made herve will be made, for many 
years to come, under the individual system of small 
landed proprietors.” There are advantages in combin- 
ing for such objects as public libraries and scientific 
lectures. ‘‘ But for the more intimate and comprehen- 
sive measures of co-operation, the breaking up of do- 
mestic households and the abandonment of private 
property, I doubt whether, in this generation and this 
country, men are prepared for it. There is nothing 
here to drive them into it ; and men so seldom change 
any darling habits until they are driven to the change.” 
In a postscript he insists on ‘‘ The absence of all ne- 
cessity for co-operation ; and that after all is the main 
point. When a man has enough to furnish wholesome 
food and comfortable clothing for himself and family, 
the hope of a few dollars more or less is not induce- 
ment sufficient to make him subvert the habits of a 
lifetime.” 

America was too prosperous for socialism in 1832, 
according to so good a judge as Robert Dale Owen; 
and our country is still more prosperous now. There — 
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ber, 1895, proving that wages average twice as high 
per operative at present as in 1860. It is also shown 
that there has been such great improvement in the 
production and distribution of all the comforts and 
luxuries ‘‘which make the life of the people worth 
living,” that we are much more comfortable than our 
parents were in 1850; and our children, in the twen- 
tieth century, ‘‘ will have twice as many luxuries and 
live twice as easy and comfortable lives” as we do to- 
day.”” Many of us remember that the daily meals and 
ordinary furniture are much more luxurious now than 
they were forty years ago. What were rare luxuries 
then are common comforts now; and there are few 
luxuries at present which cannot be enjoyed by the 
great majority of Americans. The inhabitants of this 
country will in all probability continue much too well 
off to feel any need of making as great a change as is 
demanded by the socialists. The visions of Bellamy 
and Morris are likely to remain as different from any 
possible reality as the Palatine light or old Booty’s 
ghost. 


PAN-EGOISM THE KEY=NOTE OF THE UNIVERSE.! 
(Posthumous Article.) 
BY THE LATE ROBERT LEWINS, M. D. 


“Alone in the kingdom of Space I stand, 
With Hell and Heaven on either hand. 
Men and their Gods pass away, but still 
Zam Maker and End, 7am God, /am Will.”’ 
—A, Mary F. Robinson. 


LET ME VENTURE on this occasion to furnish a 
few more dafa out of the inexhaustible cornucopia 
of the above theory. My position is very clear from 
the title of this sketch alone, viz., to make each indi- 
vidual sentient self or ego what the Greeks term aw 
(breath), i. e., alpha and omega, first and last, begin- 
ning and ending, or, in other words, the omme scibile of 
all knowledge, outside which can be only nullity. Or, 
otherwise stated, that perception and conception are 
alike apperception, or self-perception, autosism or 
egoism. So that each of us, while seemingly absorbed 
in scientific research or devotion is, in the last resort, 
only experimenting on, or communing with, our own 
egoity. Deity and all other objects other than that 
egoity become thus not only guantités negligéables, but 
in the relative sphere altogether non-existent. As 
Goethe says, ‘‘In Beschrankung zeigt sich der Mei- 

_ster.” The world and all other objects of thought, 
abstract and concrete, vanish as swallowed up in, 
and by, the victorious subject self or ego. Subject 
and object are reconciled, self-evidently thus verifying 
the poetic couplet of : 


‘*Unloosening all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,” 


and shattering all seeming antinomy. All, therefore, 
that has been predicated of the Soul, God, Logos, or 
Holy Ghost must be transferred to this somatic pan- 
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ego, illustrating, on up to date scientific postulates, 
the motto attached to this paper by a youthful poetess 
of our age. If we weakly must have an object for 
divine worship, the very need of which is already 
mental esuriency, as a form of desire (suffering), we 
must be dscontent, like Narcissus, with self-worship 
—a fact which to a sober, self-possessed, and dispas- 
sionate mind puts all worship whatsoever, in our age, 
out of court. 

Natural religion, as that of Voltaire’s, Rousseau’s, 
etc., is thus an apostacy from the higher forms of 
pseudo-revealed ones—a clear case of ‘‘out of the fry- 
ing-panintothefire. Allof the latter—the Semitic, Is- 
lamic, and Christian especially—are attempts of well- 
intentioned, but ill-judging, not to say ‘‘cranky,” 
enthusiasts of humanity to institute, by servile modes 
of propitiation, a modus vivendi with a provisional al- 
mighty power, which as ‘‘ Author of Nature” reveals 
itself as indifferent and even malignant towards man- 
kind and other sentient beings. As before stated, 
Bishop Butler, in his Sermons and Analogy, is per- 
haps the profoundest apologist for natural and revealed 
religion in any age or clime. Yet basing his argu- 
ment, as he does, on the imaginary perfection of na- 
ture, it is seen to be, as soon as we arraign the latter 
as imperfect and incomplete, thoroughly invalid,—as 
are all teleological ones, including Paley’s Zvzdences and 
The Bridgewater Treatises. And if nature be thus faulty 
what must be our verdict on its author supposing him 
to be, unlike the classic Pantheon—thoroughly uncon- 
ditioned and uncontrolled by fate (which already the 
Epicureans identified with Chance) or other inhibitory 
factor? So of the visible and concrete world. It can 
only be the content of our own sense and thought, 
which are essentially one ; a proposition in which is 
implicit, and indeed explicit, that all our knowledge 
of it is apperceptive or self-derivative, i. e. the pro- 
duct of our own sezsorium, which is thus not a pas- 
sively receptive, but an actually constructive, sensifa- 
ctent or creative agent. Each sentient self is thus 
both creator and creation of the only world, visible or 
invisible, to which, through consciousness, it has ac- 
cess. The transcendence of Pan-Egoism vice Pan- 
theism, is thus seen to be a reductio ad irrationale et 
impossibile. To postulate as explanation, or rationale, 
an occult causa causarum, is indeed, as I have ever 
insisted on, the ‘‘ unpardonable sin” in the sphere of 
common sense and right reason. 
attempt to ‘‘explain”’ one crux by another still more 
obscure and, from its nature, utterly unverifiable. The 
touch-stone of verification is completely absent. In 
this direction Lord Bacon and most modern scientists 
who, as realists must be dualists, and as such never 
can identify thought and thing, are just as much at 
fault, on one side, as divines on the other. Both il- 
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lustrate Luther’s metaphor of human nature being 
like a drunken man on horseback: ‘‘Shove him up on 
one side, over he goes on the other.” Let us try to 
change all that, or at least to lay the foundations for 
such change. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 

Two TRAVELLERS having returned from a lengthy 
sojourn in other worlds were welcomed home and en- 
tertained hospitably by their friends. After the re- 
past, in response to the unanimous request of those 
assembled, one of these had the following to say in 
respect to his travels and to the things he had seen 
while away from home. P 

‘IT saw,” he said, ‘‘a great gulf, so deep that it 
had or seemed to have no bottom ; dense black clouds 
rolled within it, sometimes breaking away and permit- 
ting a sight through the jagged edges of the vapor of 
depths blacker than the blackest cloud below. Whether 
this meant an underlying stratum of opaque cloud, or 
reflected,—to borrow a symbol from the light where 
light there was none,—or was the real bottom, or 
opened up a glimpse of a final, fearful void, I know 
not. It was a black abyss with nothing init. Over- 
head in like manner as below was hung a great dome, 
wherein a mighty monster dwelt, who winked contin- 
ually, and whilst his lids were up glared like a face of 
brass, and when they were down he scowled, black as 
the gulf below, though on his features little fiends of 
blazing yellow disported, blinking like the big fiend 
himself, and one calm face, stolid and passionless 
peered out, sometimes round and coldly indifferent, 
and at others of different shapes, even (as if trying to 
get away from “all view of what I shall tell you) ae 
to a thin, cadaverous glinting line. 

«One shore of the gulf was distinctly visible. All 
the time I stood not far from its brink, and there I 
saw the solid, substantial abutment of what appeared 
to be a fine, strong, arched bridge. This was what 
first caught my eye. Of unsurpassed symmetry of 
shape, colossal in size, magnificent in design, beauti- 
ful with myriad adornments, and carvings and ara- 
besques, quaint and fanciful, signs and symbols and 
intricate characters and tracery, of which indeed I 
could make little sense, only that graven on each 
voussoir was the single word ‘Advance.’ 

‘«T say this structure had the appearance of being 
a bridge ; whether it were one or not I leave to you— 
each for himself. I have a turn for mathematics, un- 
derstand how, with given data, to measure angles and 
reckon curves and orbits. So I took from the spring- 
ing line, along the sweep of the arch, point by point, 
the facts of situation I needed, and then made a map, 
plotted it down and studied it when done, if I might 
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be sure what sort of curveit was. Nocircle, that was 
sure ; one could tell at an eye-glance, nor ellipse, nor 
curve of centres, few or many, odd or even. Eventu- 
ally in my mind it resolved itself into this: was it a 
parabola or hyperbola? for my reckoning, though car- 
ried out mechanically and by equations to many places 
of decimals could not tell which. 

‘«Neither could my eye or field- glass bring out, by 
perspective or otherwise, anything at all, since the 
rolling clouds came up out of the murk and continu- 
ously rolled and rolled along the farther parts of the 
bridge, and utterly forbade sight that way, though, 
perhaps had I been able to see from a higher altitude 
I might have gathered information, for I perceived 
rifts in the cloud ahead, but I confess, all too high up 
for me. 

‘“<Now on this bridge was a charger, and on the 
charger a shape. The steed was pallid in color, but 
the rider was clad in a robe blood red. What was very 
strange, as he sat astride, I noticed, looking very close, 
that his legs were firmly strapped beneath the cours- 
er’s belly, to the girth and, that his face was set not 
towards the front and pommel but to the rear and crup- 
per. As he rode, seemingly all at ease, I hailed him: 
‘Rider, Red Rider,’ I said, ‘whence ridest thou, and 
whither dost thou ride, and why is thy face not set to 
see thy path, and wherefore art thou so tied as plainly 
not to be able to dismount? Tell me, Red Rider, if 
thou canst, these things.’ 

‘<The strange being, looking full at me, took some 
time to collect himself and then answered me about ~ 
like this: ‘I understand,’ he said, ‘how wonderful 
this journey of mine must seem to thee, and, saying 
that, I have said about all that I do really understand. 
I find myself as thou hast found me, and as countless © 
others in times past have found me. Often in the 
past, deluded by sophistry of one sort or another, 
when the questions thou hast put were asked me, I 
have replied, saying that I understood and claiming 
to know what I did not know. 

«««Listen; right before my face as I front rear- 
ward I perceive a long, well-travelled road, straight as 
an arrow, then curving, now winding, sometimes level, 
at others up and down, at one time smooth, at others 
rugged ; at one through verdant meads, and by pleas- 
ant brooks, again amidst frowning cliffs and crackling 
glaciers. It seems to me that I have been among 
those scenes, but when I think soberly I am sure that 
this is not so; I—the I that is I—have never been ex- 
cept on this bridge, riding as you see, strapped as you 


see, robed as you see, helpless as you see. 
is a sort of a dream. 
««« Whence did I ride? I know not. Whither I 
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course from the materials of the past. If I look u > I 
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am blinded and dazzled, down I grow giddy with ter- 


ror. I try to turn my head, but it is fixed in a vise. 
I feel a motion, and it seems progress, but when I 
reason it is only that something, the aggregate of many 
things, has slipped backward, and so I only hold my 
breath and stare and wonder.’ ” 

The company, having listened with profound at- 
tention uttered a great sigh of relief when the recital 
ended. None spoke for a time, till at last the other 
traveller, who had not seemed in the least disturbed 
as the others were, began: 

‘« My experience,’’ he said, ‘‘has been of a quite 
different character. My journey took me to the head 
waters and afterwards along the entire course of a 
great river, from whose margin I observed all that I 
am about to relate. I came first to a little spring far 
up a mountain side, a spring that gushed and bubbled, 
and then—the waters having collected in a pool—flowed 
thence downward singing and prattling to the mossy 
banks and the hard-faced rocks. Soon, joined by other 
water courses, the flood grew big and bigger, till at a 
turn, yet high up among the hills, I came upon a tiny 
canoe, made of birch bark, and frail, and in it, a beau- 
tiful spirit, moving forward now and then, sometimes 
by what appeared fitful impulses, or again dallying at 
either bank with ferns and lotus fiowers ; sometimes 
paddling on with a sedate, wise look, and at others 
madly beating the water, all without (so at least it 
seemed to me) aim or purpose. 

<< «Sweet spirit,’ I asked, ‘how came you to be 
here alone and in so frail a boat? Where are they 
who should care for you?’ : 

‘<The being looked at me with wide, wondering 
eyes, and then, as over his face rippled a smile like to 
the ripplés of the wind on the still waters on which he 
floated, but, never answering, paddled swiftly away, 
dashing the waters into foam as he went. 

‘«Then a mist floated up from the vale below and 
hid the canoe and the spirit shape, whilst I plodded 
slowly along the meandering stream, thinking some- 
what sad thoughts of the spirit’s fate. Sad thoughts 
they were because, above the plashing of his paddle, 
and the whirring winds and the babble of the brook 
higher up, below, out of the dense fog I heard the 
steady hum of a waterfall. 

‘< Before him were rapids, sunken rocks, and then 
acataract. Poor spirit, I thought, how unconsciously 
and all smiling and bearing your pretty burden of 
flowers you go to an untimely end. 

‘Yet, after all, he escaped these perils, and in due 
time, coming by a detour again to the stream, I per- 
ceived him once more, this time, curious as it seems, 
in a stout bateau, laden, not with flowers but fruits 
and grain and all kinds of produce, which, when I 
hailed him, he said, breathless and between the sweeps 
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of his oars, he was taking to a market down the river. 
Yes, the stream too had changed; that which had 
been a rill and then a brook had broadened out into a 
somewhat stately river, that, as I saw plainly, in the 
distance grew continually broader and broader. 

‘¢¢«Poor spirit,’ I said again to myself, ‘I pity you, 
toiling on for a bare subsistence, your flowers with- 
ered, and without hope of rest.’ 

‘‘But far across the waters I heard the spirit sing- 
ing blithely at his task, and though darkness fell I 
heard in rhythm with the oars the song growing fainter 
in the gloom. 

‘In my journeying I came again, some time after, 
to the river. It was where a city was built, and in 
midstream a stately ship lay moored, and I saw upon 
the deck the captain of the ship, and it was the spirit 
He saw me also, and in the midst of his 
arduous toil, (for he was superintending the lading of 
the ship and preparations for sailing,) he waved his 
hand gayly and smiled with the same sweet smile I 
had known before. 

‘IT stood upon the wharf and watched the sails 
set, the anchor hove to the bow, and the canvas fill, 
and the wake glisten with shafts of silver. 

‘‘A citizen of the city happening to be near, I 
asked him where the ship was bound; but he only 
stared at me. Would I see the last of her, he said, I 
had better go to yon headland, which he pointed out. 
There, perhaps, if I had what he called faith, I might 
discern the course the ship would take when out of 
harbor on the open sea. ‘But as to where she sails, 
ask me not,’ he added, with a look of pain, ‘for this 
port gives no clearance papers.’ 

‘‘Well, I went to the headland, and stood there 
watching as the ship receded from the shore. She 
sailed on at first in smooth waters of the harbor; but 
a ways out she met the surges of the outer sea, and I 
heard the moaning of the surf as it beat upon the reef, 
and saw the glint of the sun upon the flashing foam, 
till at last, beyond the line of tumultuous breakers, 
she seemed for a moment to stand still, and then, her 
yards braced and all sails swelling in a favoring wind, 
she stood out to the open ocean. 

«While I was wondering, (for I lacked the sort of 
faith that citizen spoke of,) I perceived a little pin- 
nace coming from the direction the ship had sailed, 
and as it drew near and nearer, propelled by stout 
oarsmen, I discerned that it bore a burden robed in 
black drapery, and all about plumes of black. 

«<«Would you see the face of the Captain for the 
last time?’ said the citizen, who had accompanied 
me. And when I drew near, the catafalque-bearers 
came and thrusting the drapery aside showed a face 
pallid, and cold, and still. And when they had thus 
disclosed his features to our brief view, the bearers 
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bore him away, to sleep, (so the citizen said,) his last 
long sleep. 

‘«T had thought to have seen the face of the spirit, 
bnt his face that I saw reposing in the catafalque was 
a quite different one. It was not the spirit, but, as I 
knew, the pilot of the ship. A pilot’s duty is to com- 
mand the ship while it is in the harbor, through the 
channels to the sea, and past the harbor bar. There 
he gives over his command to the Captain. 

‘‘Of all this I said something to the friendly citi- 
zen; but he said, No, it was the face of the ship’s 
captain I had seen—changed. 

««¢You cannot tell me,’ I said, ‘ whither the ship is 
bound, and now you tell me she has lost her com- 
mander. How fares it with the ship? Is she drifting 
by chance of changing winds and tides through count- 
less seas? To what end, then, was she launched? To 
what end was she stored at the wharves of your city 
with rich cargoes of merchandise?’ 

‘« The citizen could not answer my questions, but 
I knew that the spirit still lived, and was still in com- 
mand of the ship, because I knew his face.” 

The company all thought these adventures very 
wonderful, and were urgent in their questions as to 
what curious worlds those were, ‘‘so vastly different,” 
said they, ‘‘from our own.” They knew not—neither 
the two travellers nor their entertainers—that I could 
have told them, for I had lived in both. Have you? 
Which do you prefer? The choice is free. 


SHE DIED FOR ME. 
BY VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE, 

Tue Doctor was a lean dark man, with sad eyes. 
They looked up, wide and singularly deep, as his visi- 
‘‘T,don’t understand you half-way free- 
thinkers in the least. I am out and out. 1 have 
no patience with wishy-washiness. I just tell them 
straight that I haven’t any use for their musty old 
frauds, nor their whole outfit of priests that live by 
them. But you—you know religion is all supersti- 
tion, yet you go on talking to those people as if you 
accepted their belief in God and immortality and the 
vicarious atonement and the whole programme!” 

The voice was loud and disagreeably disputative ; 
just such a voice as one might expect from the hard 
mouth above the close-shaven chin. 

««Perhaps I do, in a way,” answered the doctor, 
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slowly and a little wearily. 

‘«Perhaps you do,” was the testy echo; ‘‘oh, yes, 
perhaps you do, ina way! That’s your fine-spun ag- 
nosticism. Perhaps the moon is green cheese, too, in 
a way, to a set of senses that have never existed !”’ 

The Doctor shook his head and smiled a little 
denying smile. Just then the door opened, and an 
odd red-lipped, round-eyed, fuzzy-haired little thing 
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looked in curiously. The Doctor held out his hand: 
‘«Come, Sonya.”’ The queer small figure, almost gro- 
tesquely dressed, came hopping to his side, stretching 
up her fat little confident hands. ; 

‘Your little girl, I presume?” said the visitor, 
with that air of polite boredom with which your born 
disputant bears an interruption of his favorite pastime. 

«« Yes,— mine,” with a loving stroke upon the fuzzy 
head, ‘‘ only mcnme—her mother is-dead.”’ The visitor 
was silent. ‘‘And that, you see,’’ went on the Doctor, 
with a little catch in his voice, ‘‘is one of the reasons 
I believe—in a way. Sonya’s mother was a very 
strong woman, strong every way. I was weak, not 
so much in my body as—” 

He pressed the fuzzy head against his cheek and 
went on in an unnaturally dry voice: ‘‘In fact, I am 
so yet, too much. She was a midwife over there in 
Russia, and when we came here she urged me to 
study. We were poor, of course. It was in the days 
of the persecution and we had had to sacrifice every- 
thing. My Sonya was not born then, and her father 
was sent to Siberia. To us they gave forty-eight hours 
to sell all and go. So we had nothing. Only my sis- 
ter had ever her courageous heart,—the heart I think 
of all our old forefathers in the wilderness. She always 
saw a Promised Land before her, always made a way 
through the desert to it. She kept us up; she never 
complained ; she worked, she said, to rest—to rest 
from the thought of the lonely figure, or may be only 
a grave, there in the ice-blasts and the white desert.” 

The deep eyes looked far away to the eastward. 
There was a silence and a sigh, and then: 

‘« Yes, she kept us up, and paid my way at college. 
I didn’t wish it at first, but she would have it so, and, 
as I told you, she was stronger than I. And then the 
love of study came upon me, which is greater than all 
other loves; and I did not think of her part any more, 
the heavy, patient burden-bearing. I did not see how 
she grew wan and weak; and she—she never said, 
‘Look at me.’ 

««Tt was just a week before I graduated that I knew 
it first, when I came in and found her dead upon the 
bed. Just a week before! And she died and never 
knew she had not worked in vain. She would not let 
them send for me; she would not tell them where to 
find me; she said: ‘Don’t bother him. I shall be 
better.’ 

‘It was black to me after that. I passed the ex- 
aminations. I don’t know how,—somehow. I fancied ~ 
I had to, for her sake. Somewhere in those dark, 
numb days the explanation worked itself out to me, (at 
least, I believe it is an explanation,) that she is not — 
dead, not really dead. Iam not so weak and selfish — 
as I was; that is because some of her strength wasim- — 
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jittle knowledge I have to soften pain, surely she 
bought it—it is hers. I do not know whether Jesus 
of Galilee died for others’ sins or not, but I know 
surely that she died for me. And I should not be 
able to bear it, if I could not think she still lived, —if 
I did not know that her great unselfish spirit was not 
lost, only broken through the frail ego-bubble, and 
mixing, not in me alone, though truly much in me, 
but in every one she helped in her helpful life. And 
for that sake I love all determined ones, all patient, 
all devoted, all uncomplaining ones, whether they be 
what you would call enlightened or not, seeing her in 
them.” 

‘¢ Truly now,” murmured the visitor, ‘‘I shouldn’t.” 

‘«That is because, in spite of your freethought, you 
are orthodox and place reality in shadows,’’ answered 
the other, looking very steadily at the falling snow and 
cuddling Sonya’s head beneath his chin. 


WAVES. 
BY MARY MORGAN (GOWAN LEA). 


My head upon my hand, and then a long-drawn sigh. 
O what is this I feel, or whereof do I dream ? 
My solemn hope, my faith—what are they ? For I seem 
Forever wandering hand in hand with mystery. 
A cloudless azure sky is looking down on me, 
While sings the shimmering sea all musically, low; 
Upon the crested waves my thoughts float to and fro, 
Spending themselves perchance, alas! as aimlessly. 


Ye subtle waves of thought, invisible! O what 
Your power on Mother Earth, your future in the All ? 
From morning until eve you clamour and you call, 
Forever questioning, alluring, answering not. 
Against the rocks the ocean-waves break with dull sound ; 
But onward roll the waves of thought nor know a bound! 


GORRESPONDENCE: 


SABBATARIANISM AND WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


As A native of Massachusetts and a resident in it off and on 
during the political canvass of last Fall, I have read with much in- 
terest and some amusement Dr. Oswald's explanation in the De- 
cember 12th Ofen Court of the State's majority vote on the wo- 
man’s suffrage referendum. Advanced scientific men are apt to 
forget, especially if they are a little biassed on some aspect of the 
subject under consideration, that the vorld also is advancing, and 
that it will not do to attempt to account for an event of to-day by a 
condition of things which may have existed several years ago. 
And as regards this vote, instead of its being caused by ‘‘the 
dread of an innovation, tending, through the temperance bias of 
the proposed new voters, to deliver the State into the hands of 
clerical fanatics,” and by ‘‘the alliance of Sabbatarianism” with 
the suffrage movement, my observations on the spot led me to be- 
lieve that it was caused by exactly the opposite fear. 

Whatever may have been true of the old State once, all its 
able-bodied Sabbatarianism, or Sundayism, as, I suppose, the 
Doctor means, emigrated from it long since and went West, and 
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there is about as little fear of it there now as there is of Indians 
and bears. Not only in the cities, but also in the towns and vil- 
lages, Sunday is used as freely and as variously, so far as law or 
even public opinion is concerned, as is any other day of the week. 
There is less church-going there than in any other part of the 
Union. Roman Catholicism, not Puritanism, keeps it up. And, 
starting from Boston and going west, you can reckon the longitude 
you are in almost exactly by the increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation who can be seen Sunday morning on their way to religious 
worship. 

Analysing the vote on the woman's suffrage referendum, the 
foundation of it was a stolid, subconscious jealousy of woman’s 
superiority. It is the one thing in which alone multitudes of men 
are above women, and they doggedly hold on to it as their last 
hope of supremacy. Another element was the more wholesome 
apprehension that the granting of it would tend to make woman 
too much a public character and mar her specially feminine char- 
acteristics. Then there are some men like John Fiske, who theo- 
retically and intellectually are progressives, but who historically 
and practically are the most timid standstills. We have lots of 
them in our Unitarian denomination; and the Episcopal woods 
are full of them. Lowell was one, writing with his mind Credi- 
dimus Jovem Regnare, but buried as to his body in the old prayer- 
book faith of two hundred years ago. And they all voted against 
the woman's suffrage proposition. 

But what beyond these decided its fate was the dread not of 
its alliance with Sabbatarianism and Puritanic rigor, but of its 
alliance with radicalism and free love and a general loosening of 
social and moral restraints. As one man said, ‘‘So far as voting is 
concerned, I would just as lief my wife and daughters should go with 
me to the polls as to church; but if we open the doors to let their 
voting in, there is no knowing what hosts of other less desirable 
changes may follow in its train till by and by they will be going, 
the same as we men do, to drinking-saloons and gambling-hells.” 
While there are probably not five thousand people in Massachu- 
setts who associate woman’s suffrage with Sabbatarianism, there 
are, perhaps, fifty thousand there who still associate it with free 
love, free divorce, free religion, a bloomer dress and no Sunday 
at all; and their votes and influence were solidly against the 
movement. 

Another thing needs to be remembered. Massachusetts Puri- 
tanism with all its rigors was at its heart and for its day a move- 
ment in the direction of freedom. It did not go far itself, but it 
produced offspring that have not yet stopped going; and the ex- 
perience of all ages shows that it is out of such old, gnarled roots 
and trunks, full of fanatical vigor, that branches grow laden with 
the sweetest fruits of liberty,—its Emersons, Channings, Parkers, 
Phillipses, and Garrisons. The Women’s Temperance Union is 
such a root; and though we cannot sympathise with its present 
fanaticism and narrowness, shall we not ourselves cherish a phi- 
losophy which is broad and liberal enough to recognise the prom- 
ise of what is at its heart ? Joun C. KIMBALL. 

Ann ArRBor, Micu. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


FABLES AND Essays. By /oin Bryan of Ohio. 
Arts and Lettres Co. 1895. Pages, 245. 


The author of Fables and Essays ‘‘ humbly begs the public's 
pardon for perpetrating the book upon it." He has copyrighted 
it but only to prevent others from selling it at a gainful price. 
Otherwise he is against copyright and exclaims: ‘‘ What if Jesus 
had copyrighted and charged a fee for his Sermon on the Mount ?” 
In fact the author confesses that far from preventing the circula- 
tion of his book he should be ‘‘much obliged to the public for 
reading it at all, let alone pay a profit on its manufacture.” He 
says in the Preface : 
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‘‘One who gathers and writes news is worthy of hire: but 
what shall we say of the author who button-holes the impatient 
public upon the street and harangues it, and then, hat in hand, 
begs the strolling buffoon's fee?”’ 

Addressing the reader, he adds: 

'*T expect you will pardon me, for you know as well as I there 
are emergencies in nature which a person can't help; there are 
times when a thing can no longer be concealed, and publication is 
a relief. 

‘‘T've had these manuscripts about me for years and tried to 
suppress them until those who knew me gave mea character of 
mystery and whispered among themselves that they expected 
something unusual from me: I’ve even ‘sat on the safety-valve’ 
until I knew the explosion could no longer be delayed. 

‘‘Teven got my hair cut quite short and ordered fashionable 
clothes: but all to no purpose. So here I am, again begging your 
pardon, and thanking you in advance for granting it. If you read 
my book at all I shall feel that I have not exploded in vain.” 

Having read this Preface, we find a note which refers us to 
an additional Preface on page 119, where we are informed that 
‘‘as the printing of this book proceeds the author finds that he has 
got the wrong Preface to the wrong book,” and now, we are told 
that everything in this book, including the Preface, was written 
within the last four months prior to its publication, and the printer 
has taken much of it wet from his pen. The author further begs 
the reader to not judge his book by any single part of it, but to be 
easy on him in certain spots, adding: ‘' Perhaps I myself am as 
good an illustration of some of the fables and other points as the 
reader is.” 

The contents of the book consists of fables in the usual style, 
each with a moral attached to it,—some of them equal to the best 
ZEsopian fables, some of them mediocre, and some poor. He who 
knows how difficult it is to invent new fables that are neither dry 
nor trivial, will forgive him his literary sins and only remember 
the good fables. The author opposes woman emancipation ; he 
jeers at the quarrels between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
and exposes the various petty vices common among men. To give 
a fair specimen of the contents we here reproduce a few short 
fables. 

‘‘ THE MAID AND THE FOWLS. 

‘*A young cock, who had been brought but recently into the 
farm-yard, asked an older cock why it was that when the farmer, 
who was master of all the lands, came to his door the fowls were 
indifferent toward him or ran away in fear; but when the maid 
came to the door they ran to her in great numbers. 

‘«* She often comes to the door to shake the table-cloth,’ said 
the older cock. 

‘‘Moral: 1. Generous persons will have many friends. 2, 
We often get credit for generosity when we do not deserve it. 


‘‘ EVERY TREE LEANS. 


‘tA woodman and his son went into the forest to fell trees. 
Having decided to cut down a certain tree, the son asked his 
father on which sides he should cut the notches. 

‘« «Tt will fall easiest,’ said the man, ‘in the direction toward 
which it leans. Every tree leans a little; every tree has its way 
to fall.’ 

‘\Moral: Every character has its weaker side. 

‘* THE GREY SQUIRREL AND THE POLITICIANS. 


‘*Two politicians of different parties went into a forest to 
hunt squirrels. Having treed a squirrel, one pf them stood on 
one side of the tree and one on the other. One of them at last 
drew aim at the squirrel, when the latter cried out: 

‘+ What are you—Republican or Democrat ?’ 

‘«* Republican,’ said the man; ‘ what is that to you ?’ 

“lt is a good deal to me, sir,’ said the squirrel; ‘if you 
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were a Democrat you might shoot all day at me, for they never 
hit a mark they aim at.’ ' 

‘«*« That squirrel is too smart to be killed,’ said the man, lower- 
ing his gun. 

‘‘By this time the other man took aim, when the squirrel 
called out ; 

‘** Democrat or Republican ?’ 

‘«* Democrat,’ said the man. 

‘‘*Then you had better shoot at that black squirrel in the 
other tree yonder.’ 

‘‘As the Democrat turned his head to look for the black squir- 
rel, the grey squirrel crept down the trunk of the tree into a hole 
and was safe. 

‘'* Hello!’ cried the two men, at once standing together: 
‘Come out, Mr. Squirrel, and we shall be friends. We won't 
shoot.’ 

‘‘* Honor bright ?’ barked the squirrel from behind the side of 
the hole. 

‘** Honor bright,’ said the men. 

“At this the squirrel came to the door of the hole. 

‘** Why did you ask our politics ?’ said the men. 

‘«*T did it,’ said the squirrel, ‘to gain time to escape. My 
old father used to say that he could tell a Democrat ‘‘by the way 
he shot;” but you can’t doitnow. As you are politicians I can’t 
trust either of you. Good-day, gentlemen.’ 

‘Moral: Between the two parties the people have a hard 
time.” 


NOTES. 


Louis Prang & Co. of Boston have again appeared in the field 
with a rich and dainty selection of Christmas and New Year's 
cards and calendars, designed by native artists and preserving the 
high reputation of the house, We note especially Bessie Grey’s 
booklet of wild violets /xom a Poet’s Garden, containing passages 
selected from Shelley, with appropriate illustrations. 


Mr. H. L. Green informs us that with the January number 
The Freethought Magazine, which is the most prominent exponent 
of progressive liberalism, will be enlarged. 
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THE CENTENARY OF PAINE’S ‘“‘AGE OF REASON.”’ 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. ‘ 

IN THE opening year 1793, when revolutionary 
France had beheaded its king, its wrath next turned 
upon the King of kings, by whose grace every despot 
claimed to reign. But eventualities had brought 
among them a great Quaker heart—Thomas Paine. 
He had pleaded with the revolutionists for the king’s 
life, thereby incurring the stroke of their bloodshot 
eye. And when the king was slain, he set himself to 
deal with their rising fury against the King of kings. 
His entreaty for Louis XVI. had been “ Kill the king, 
but spare the man,” and now he pleaded, ‘‘ Disbelieve 
in the King of kings, but do not confuse with that 
idol the all-loving Heart of the universe.” To Paine 
Atheism appeared the overthrow of a universal Father- 
hood on which rested universal Brotherhood. On 
this theme he had written from time to time during 
many years, and immediately after the execution of 
the king (January 21, 1793) he gathered up his ma- 
terials and gave them to a fellow-deputy, Lanthenas, 
to translate into French. This earliest Age of Reason 
was printed in French in March, 1793, about the time 
when the priesthood was finally overthrown in France. 
It was just at the high tide of insurrection against the 
entire Past, but the worst element of the Past was 
still so active that a man was as likely to lose his life 
for a theoretical variation in his anti-theological doc- 
trine as formerly for a slip in Athanasian metaphys- 
ics. Lanthenas at once submitted his translation of 
the Age of Reason to the powerful Robespierrian, Cou- 
thon, who was offended by it, possibly because Paine 
had a fling at the ‘‘ Goddess of Nature.”’ The orthodox 
who have denounced the Age of Reason are in succes- 
sion to Couthon, as cruel a murderer as ever lived. 
Couthon’s frown suppressed the book, and Paine states 
that his life was endangered. ‘‘1 endangered my life 
in the first place by opposing in the Convention the 
executing of the king, .. . and endangered it a second 
time by opposing atheism.” 

But Paine did not accept Couthon’s verdict on his 
book. He got back his manuscripts, and waited for 
a calmer moment when he could prepare a more per- 
fect book. The Terror, however, waxed in fury. On 
October 31, 1793, the Girondins were executed, and 


their American comrade, Paine, was warned that he 
would soon share their fate. Thereupon he set him- 
self to gather in some literary form his manuscripts 
on religion, and worked on them until the night after 
Christmas. He had not completed it six hours when, 
at three in the morning, he was arrested in his house, 
No. 63 Faubourg St. Denis. On his way to prison 
he managed to deposit his Age of Reason with Joel 
Barlow. It was printed by Barrois at the English 
Press in Paris, and at once published in London, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York. 

Ten long months Paine was thus immured, hear- 
ing nothing of his book, or of the controversy it had 
excited. His old friend James Monroe, afterwards 
President, having arrived as Minister in Paris, secured 
Paine’s release, November 4, 1794. He found Paine 
more dead than alive, from cold and semi-starvation, 
which had brought on a terrible abscess in his side. 
Mr. and Mrs. Monroe took him to their own house, 
and tenderly nursed him, but there was little prospect 
that he could recover. The abscess continued the 
cruelty of his gaolers ; though in the house of kind- 
ness, he was still a prisoner, facing death. The in- 
valid then first read the replies to his Age of Reason, 
and in Monroe’s house he wrote the really epoch-mak- 
ing work—Part Second of the Age of Reason. This 
first appeared in London on October 24, 1795, a fact 
that recalls Milton’s saying that when God has any 
new revelation to make he first reveals it to ‘‘ His Eng- 
lishmen.” But Providence seems to employ doubtful 
agents. While Paine was carrying his book through 
the English Press in Paris, some rogue stole some un- 
revised proofs, and copied parts of his manuscript, 
and disposed of these to a London publisher, W. D. 
Symonds. On seeing the advertisement Paine wrote 
to a London printer : 

«« Sir, —I have seen advertised in the London pa- 
pers the second edition [part] of the Age of Reason, 
printed, the advertisement says, from the Author’s 
Manuscript, and entered at Stationers Hall. I have 
never sent any manuscript to any person. It is there- 
fore a forgery to say it is printed from the author’s 
Manuscript; and I suppose is done to give the Pub- 
lisher a pretence of Copy Right, which he has no 
title to. 
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‘«T send you a printed copy, which is the only one 
I have sent to London. I wish you to make a cheap 
edition of it. I know not by what means any copy 
has got over to London. If any person has made a 
manuscript copy I can have no doubt but it is full of 
errors. I wish you would talk to Mr. [ ? Symonds] 
upon this subject, as I wish to know by what means 
this trick has been played, and from whom the pub- 
lisher has got possession of any copy. 

‘«Paris, December 4, 1795. PE ArNES 

The cheap edition (one shilling) appeared, Jan- 
uary I, 1796, published by D. I. Eaton, who described 
himself as ‘‘printer to the supreme majesty of the 
People.” Poor Paine had fewest of those ‘‘ Rights of 
Man” which he proclaimed. His iron bridge patent 
was disregarded after his outlawry for the Rights of 
Man (1792) by the bridge across the Wear (while he 
was in prison in Paris, and was unable to make any 
reclamation of his stolen literary property). Symonds’s 
edition distributed its errors through England and 
America. Fortunately few of the clerical errors affect 
the sense. The worst are in the Preface, where in- 
stead of ‘*1793”’ the misleading date ‘‘1790” is given 
as the year at whose close Paine completed Part First, 
—an error that spread far and wide, and was fastened 
on by his calumniator in America (Cheetham) to prove 
Paine’s inconsistency. In the same Preface occurs 
this sentence: ‘The intolerant spirit of religious per- 
secution had transferred itself into politics ; the tribu- 
nals, styled Revolutionary, supplied the place of the 
Inquisition ; and the Guillotine of the State outdid 
the Fire and Faggot of the Church.” The rogue who 
copied this little knew the care with which Paine 
weighed words, and that he would never call persecu- 
tion ‘‘religious,” nor connect the guillotine with the 
«« State,” nor concede that with all its horrors it had 
outdone the history of fire and faggot. What Paine 
wrote was: “ The intolerant spirit of church persecu- 
tion had transferred itself into politics ; the tribunals, 
styled Revolutionary, supplied the place of an Inqui- 
sition ; and the Guillotine of the Stake.” 

Since the publication of my Life of Paine I have 
made an interesting discovery concerning the Age of 
Reason, which I have not yet published. I stated in 
that biography that although the work as we now have 
it was written in the last months of 1793, and finished 
within six hours of his arrest (December 27), he had 
written in the beginning of the year a work of the 
same title, which was translated into French by Lan- 
thenas, but suppressed because it gave offence to Cou- 
thon. I have sought in vain, in the National Library 
at Paris and elsewhere, for this early translation; but 
it struck me lately that the translation by Lanthenas 
dated 1794, Le Siecle de la Raison, might be simply 
his original translation with a new title-page. This 
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led me to compare the latter with the English work, 
with the result that my guess is fully corroborated. Sev- 
eral of Paine’s paragraphs, footnotes, and sentences 
are unknown to Lanthenas; and on the other hand 
in the hurry of writing at the close of the year, with 
the guillotine blade suspended over him, Paine omitted 
several sentences and clauses which his readers will 
be glad to find recovered in my forthcoming edition. 
I may say for those not familiar with Lanthenas’s 
translations that he was too much of a literalist to in- 
terpolate anything. I will now give several of the 
more interesting restorations which I have been able 
to make by the help of Lanthenas’s French transla- 
tion, placing in brackets the altered or additional 
words: 

‘‘ Every national church or religion has established 
itself by pretending some special mission from God 
communicated to certain individuals. The Jews have 
their Moses, the Christians their Jesus Christ. . . the 
Turks their Mahomet; [as if it were not of the very 
essence of the ways of God to be equally open to all 
men].” 

‘‘As to the theology that is now studied it is the 
study of human opinions and of human fancies con- 
cerning [the Supreme Intelligence]. . . . It is not the 
least of the mischiefs that the Christian system has 
done to the world that it has abandoned the original 
and beautiful system of [natural] theology, like a 
beautiful innocent, to distress and reproach, for the 
hag superstition.” 

‘«The solitary idea of a solitary world, rolling or 
at rest in the immense ocean of space, gives place to 
the cheerful idea of a society of worlds [whose very 
movement is the first awakening and first instruction 
of reason in man. ] 

‘Every principal art has science for its parent, 
though the person who mechanically performs the 
work does not always, and indeed but very seldom, 
perceive the connexion ; [and although owing to the 
ignorance which modern governments have diffused, 
it may to-day be very rare that such persons even give 
a thought to such things]. 

‘« He (Jesus) preached most excellent morality, and 
the equality of man; but he preached also against the 
corruptions and avarice of the Jewish priests. ... The 
accusation which those priests brought against him 
was that of sedition and conspiracy against the Roman 
government, .. . neither is it [impossible] that Jesus 
Christ had in contemplation the delivery of the Jewish 
nation from the bondage of the Romans. Between 
the two, however, [was taken the life of this virtuous 
reformer and revolutionist, too little imitated, too 
much forgotten, too much misunderstood].” 

Perhaps Couthon was angered by these last words 
of Paine’s tribute to Jesus,—‘‘trop peu imité, trop 
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oublié, trop méconnu.”’ No equal tribute to the hu- 
man Jesus can be found in any orthodox, theological, 
or religious English or American book of the last cen- 
tury. 

It was considered a sort of sin to ‘‘know Christ 
after the flesh.” Early in the last century Dean Swift 
remarked that considering that their religion was based 
on the union of divinity and humanity, it was wonder- 
ful how little of either there was in it. Of thought 
there was little in the pulpit till Paine’s book waked 
itup. In looking over old files of the London Morning 
Chronicle | observed along with the first advertise- 
ments of the Age of Reason an advertisement to the 
clergy that G. Kearsley, 46 Fleet Street, had for sale 
a good stock of manuscript sermons in a ‘‘legible 
hand.” 

Before leaving the French translation I may men- 
tion that, unlike our English version, it is divided into 
chapters, whose headings I translate: ‘*The Author’s 
Profession of Faith”; ‘‘ Of Missions and Revelations”’; 
‘¢ Concerning the Character of Jesus Christ, and His 
History”’; ‘‘Of the Bases of Christianity”; «‘ Exam- 
ination in Detail of the Preceding Bases”; ‘Of the 
True Theology”; ‘‘Examination of the Old Testa- 
ment”; ‘‘In What the True Revelation Consists”; 
««Concerning God, and the Lights Cast on His Exis- 
tence by the Old Testament”; ‘‘ The Effects of Chris- 
tianity on Education, with Proposed Reforms”; ‘‘Com- 
parison of Christianity with the Religious Ideas In- 
spired by Nature’’; ‘‘ Advantages of the Existence of 
Many Worlds in each Solar System”; ‘‘ Application 
of the Premises to the System of the Christians”’; 
‘<Of the Means Employed in all Time, and Almost 
Universally, to Deceive the People”; ‘‘ Recapitula- 
tion.” 

The English version contains, however, several 
paragraphs and sentences not in the French book. 
Instead of Addison’s version of the 19th Psalm, ‘‘ The 
spacious firmament, etc.,” Lanthenas has substituted 
a poetical version of the same Psalm by Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau. 

* . * 

Among the large number of replies to Paine’s Age 
of Reason,—thirty-six works are catalogued in the 
British Museum, but there are many it does not pos- 
sess,—not one, so far as I have observed, has noted a 
very remarkable omission in Part I. So eager and 
hungry were the theologians to get at the heretic that 
they appear to have passed by a statement of the sci- 
entist, which they might plausibly have fixed on as a 
proof of ignorance. In Paine’s astronomic episode, 
wherein he anticipates Herschel’s theory of the fixed 
stars, he nevertheless entirely ignores Herschel’s dis- 
covery of a seventh planet. In Paine’s enumeration 
of the planets, they are still six, and the names are 
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given. When the book was published, Uranus had 
been more than twelve years discovered. Astronomy 
was Paine’s favorite science ; he had studied it under 
Ferguson ; and it is not for a moment to be supposed 
that he had not joined in the universal applause of 
Herschel’s discovery. The omission of any reference 
to the new planet plainly shows that the astronomic 
parts of the Age of Reason (Part I.) were printed from 
manuscripts written before the year 1781. Had it 
been possible for the prisoner to revise his proofs, the 
omission would no doubt have been corrected, but it 
is now an erratum that adds meaning to his prefatory 
words: ‘‘It had long been my intention to publish my 
thoughts upon religion, but I had originally reserved 
it to a later period of life, intending it to be the last 
work I should undertake.” The omission of Uranus 
is a witness that Paine had been working out his reli- 
gion during the American Revolution, just as he had 
been working out steam-navigation,—a practicable 
method of which he had invented years before the first 
steamer was launched by Fitch, who attests Paine’s 
precedence. 

Paine’s theism is indeed traceable to a period long 
anterior to the American War. Had it been generally 
realised that his mind was not sceptical, but eminently 
constructive, historians might have found in his re- 
marks concerning the Quakers, in the earlier part of 
the last century, among whom he was educated, very 
instructive testimony as to their views, which were 
much the same as those of the American ‘‘ Hicksites.” 
A remarkable confirmation of Paine’s witness concern- 
ing the early Quakers has recently come from an un- 
expected quarter—Russia. A sect there, ‘‘the Dukho- 
bortsy,”’ is in collision with the government, and 
Tolstoi has sent to the London Zimes (October 23) an 
account of the sect, which sprang up in the last cen- 
tury: 

‘‘The first seeds of the teaching called ‘ Dukho- 
borcheskaya’ were sown by a foreigner, a Quaker, who 
came to Russia. The fundamental idea of his Quaker 
teaching was that in the soul of man dwells God him- 
self, and that He himself guides men by His inner 
word. God lives in nature physically and in man’s 
soul spiritually. To Christ, as to an historical per- 
sonage, the Dukhobortsy do not ascribe great impor- 
tance. . . . Christ was God’s son, but only in the sense 
in which we call ourselves ‘sons of God.’ The purpose 
of Christ’s sufferings was no other than to show us an 
example of suffering for truth. The Quakers, who in 
1818 visited the Dukhobortsy, could not agree with 
them upon these religious subjects ; and when they 
heard from them their opinion about Jesus Christ 
(that he was a man) exclaimed, ‘ Darkness!’.. . ‘From 
the Old and New Testaments,’ they say, ‘we take only 
what is useful,’ mostly the moral teaching. ... The 
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moral ideas of the Dukhobortsy are the following: All 
men are, by nature, equal ; external distinctions, what- 
ever they may be, are worth nothing. ... Amongst 
themselves they hold subordination, and much more, 
a monarchical government, to be contrary to their 
ideas.”’ . 

Here is an early Hicksite Quakerism carried, ap- 
parently from England, to Russia long before the birth 
of Elias Hicks, who recovered it from Paine, to whom 
the American Quakers refused burial. Although Paine 
arraigned the union of Church and State, the principle 
of that union was based on a conception of equality 
based on the divine sonship of every man. This faith 
underlay equally his burden against claims to divine 
partiality by a ‘chosen people,” a priesthood, a 
‘‘monarch by the grace of God,” or an aristocracy. 
Paine’s ‘‘ reason’”’ is only an expansion of the Quaker’s 
‘¢inner light”; and the greater impression, compared 
with previous republican and deistic writings, made 
by his Rights of Man and Age of Reason (really vol- 
umes of one work) on the century that has followed, 
can only be explained by the apostolic fervor which 
makes him a spiritual successor of such men as George 
Fox and John Wesley. 

The evidence afforded by Paine’s omission of Ura- 
nus among the planets that a large portion of Part I. 
was written in early life, led me to compare it closely 
with Part II. There are indications of much progress. 
The deism of Part I. is substantially Newtonian, 
though invested with a fervor unknown to the earlier 
deism. God is the Supreme Intelligence; he is dis- 
played in the visible universe ; and his highest gift to 
man is reason,—by which, as Kepler said, man thinks 
God's thoughts after Him. But in the second part, 
the whole written in 1795, theism rests on a new basis. 
He finds God revealed ‘in the works of the creation, 
and by that repugnance we feel in ourselves to bad 
actions, and disposition to do good ones.” 

It is interesting to compare with this Kant’s famous 
aphorism: ‘*Two things fill my spirit with ever new 
and increasing wonder and reverence the more often 
and fixedly thought contemplates them,—the starry 
heavens above me and moral law within me.” The 
Critique of the Practical Reason, in which Kant’s sen- 
tence appears, was printed in 1788, seven years be- 
fore the sentence of Paine. But Kant was an un- 
known and untranslated man when Paine wrote, and 
it is an impressive fact that to these two devout men, 
in the solitude, the ethical basis of theism was almost 
simultaneously reflected in the universal order. 

In Paine this new theism marks the turning point 
of freethought from the old @ frzor7 method of earlier 
deism. Edmund Randolph, first Attorney-General of 
the United States, ascribed the tremendous impres- 
sien made by Paine’s pamphlets during the American 
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Revolution, to his unexampled power of carrying with 
him both educated and uneducated. His Age of Rea- 
son, which he insisted on bringing out in a cheap form, 
was taken very seriously by the most learned men of 
his time, Priestly, Wakefield, Watson (Bishop of 
Llandaff), etc. But its cheapness, leading to a vast 
circulation, brought on its prosecution: it was made 
the flag under which a thirty years’ war for freedom of 
the press was fought by humble people ; and although 
these won the victory, and the book could not be sup- 
pressed among them, it was in a sense suppressed 
among scholars,—scholarship being a sort of aristo- 
cratic privilege. This is why we now find such wri- 
ters as Lecky, Leslie Stephen, and Huxley ignoring 
Paine. There is still an impression that he was merely 
a very able but rather ignorant member of the work- 
ing class. Paine was, on the contrary, a learned man. 
He studied astronomy with Ferguson, mathematics 
with Martin, physics with Bevis and Franklin; he 
was a founder of the Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia ; and the University of Pennsylvania, under 
influence of the ablest scholars in America, conferred 
on him the degree of Master of Arts. 

The memory of Huxley is dear to me, but it is im- 
possible to pass by his casual comment on the eigh- 
teenth century freethinkers that ‘‘ there is rarely much 
to be said for their work as an example of a grave in- 
vestigation,” and that they shared with their adver- 
saries ‘‘to the full the fatal weakness of a prioré phi- 
losophising.’”’ Huxley does not name or mean Paine, 
of whom he plainly knew nothing. Had he read the 
Age of Reason he would have realised that it was Paine 
who turned from the @ prior? method and really founded 
the Huxleyan school. He took up the late Professor’s 
method ; he refused to say that a miracle is impossi- 
ble; he went through the Bible and judged each al- 
leged miracle critically on its own merits, to an extent 
sufficient to estimate the value of the books. Huxley 
has unconsciously repeated Paine’s rules of evidence, 
his arguments concerning the resurrection of Christ, 
and other points. In the Age of Reason may also be 
found the theory of a ‘‘Christian Mythology” after- 
wards worked out by Bauer and Strauss, and the first 
attempt to recover a human Jesus after the method of 
Renan. 

It was indeed this inauguration of the critical and 
historical method which caused all the warfare over 
Paine’s book. The clergy were compelled to go into 
the contradictions of the Bible, and make such con- 
cessions as to the additions, interpolations, and acci- 
dents that had befallen the book said to be written by 
the Holy Ghost, that infallibility was punctured, and 
the Age of Reason let in to decide what was and what 
was not the word of God. It was these concessions 
which inaugurated the Broad Church, That ration- 
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alistic wing, as well as Hicksite Quakerism, are mon- 
uments of Paine’s Age of Reason. Prosecutions began 
soon after its publication, and many poor booksellers 
were imprisoned: for years, and their families ruined. 
And during all that time the only pulpit from which a 
protest was uttered was that which the present writer 
has the honor to occupy,—South Place Chapel. The 
brave preacher was William Johnston Fox, then (1819) 
a believer in supernatural Christianity. But now his 
humble successor lives to witness not only a Paine 
Exhibition such as we are preparing at South Place, 
but such a celebration of this centenary as that of the 
conservative leader in the House of Commons (Bal- 
four) who has declared in his Foundations of Belief 
(along with many superficial things) that Christian 
believers in ‘‘inspiration” have no right to deny the 
same to the great Oriental teachers. The Centenary 
was also celebrated, to the very month, in the Church 
Congress at Norwich, October 10, when Professor 
Bonney, F. R. S., Canon of Manchester, read a paper 
in which he said: 

‘“‘T cannot deny that the increase of scientific 
knowledge has deprived parts of the earlier books of 
the Bible of the historical value which was generally 
attributed to them by our forefathers. The story of 
creation in the Book of Genesis, unless we play fast 
and loose either with words or with science, cannot be 
brought into harmony with what we have learnt from 
geology. Its ethnological statements are imperfect, 
if not sometimes inaccurate. The stories of the Fall, 
of the Flood, and of the Tower of Babel, are incredi- 
ble in their present form. Some historical element 
may underlie many of the traditions in the first eleven 
chapters of that book, but this we cannot hope to re- 
cover. ... The Gospels are not, so far as we know, 
strictly contemporaneous records, so we must admit 
the possibilities of variations and even inaccuracies in 
details being introduced by oral tradition.” 

This was said to an exceptionally conservative con- 
gress of the English Church. Every statement in it 
is in Paine’s Age of Reason, and that the Canon was 
not taken to prison for publishing Paine’s book, may 
be ascribed to the political and religious leaven min- 
gled by Paine with the constitutional and theological 
meal of this nation, and its steady working through a 
hundred years. 

Fanatics portrayed Paine as dying in agonies of 
remorse for writing the Age of Reason ; but every sen- 
tence in it which excited their wrath was written in 
the presence of hourly expected death. It was Paine’s 
solemn bequest to mankind, for whose welfare his life 
was a martyrdom. The world can never have another 
Paine. History does not repeat its apostles. They 
sum up a past, but the spirit they individually derive 
from it is an evolutionary force, and develops a larger 
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life in which their own testimony is absorbed. Should 
another religious apostle arise he (or she) will be far 
removed from Paine’s gospel in form, but deep within 
that leader will be the transmitted blood and passion 
which wrote the most religious book written in the 
last century— Zhe Age of Reason. 


THE MONISM OF AUTOCOSM. 
(Posthumous Article.) 
BY THE LATE ROBERT LEWINS, M. D. 
Corpus sanum = Mens sana. 

PERMIT me to attempt a plain going exposition of 
the above named system of monistic materialism in 
the pages of Zhe Open Court—an organ of public 
opinion, which, spite of our radical difference on this 
vital point, I regard as almost unique in its candor 
and zeal for truth. I regretfully say radical difference 
as our objective is so divergent ; mine being to eradi- 
cate religion altogether from the blinded minds of 
vain man, as he has hitherto provisionally postured 
on earth—that of Zhe Open Court, and I presume Zhe 
Monist, though not so conspicuously posted up in the 
latter, to bolster up what I must from my scientific and 
neological, up to date platform term this hereditary 
disease—Goethe’s ewige Krankheit—by these agencies, 
which to me, as to Napoleon on the occasion of the 
Concordat, seems what vaccination is to Variola. For 
the stamping out of bovine pleuro-pneumonia there 
seems no remedy but the slaughter of the infected 
victims. But for what I must call the dire contagion 
of religion—of the adoration of a Supreme Omnipo- 
tence, manifesting Himself as the ‘‘Author of Nature,” 
with all its cruelties and designed torture chambers 
which, as Epictetus izter alios states, surpass all those 
of the most malignant earthly tyrants—science and 
reason provide a less drastic remedy. I say designed 
tortures, since the whole system of sentient existence, 
as we can now see more clearly than any former gen- 
eration of the sons of men from our recent more com- 
prehensive grasp of Nature’s imperfections in the 
domain of biology, seems to show that the watchword 
of the latter is not only ‘‘Devil take the hindmost”’ 
but ‘* Devil take all but the foremost,’’ which is the 
real interpretation of the leading principle—the ‘‘sur- 
vival of the fittest ”’—in modern, to say nothing of an- 
cient, evolutionary natural science. 

Alfonso the Wise of Castile is credited with saying 
that, if the Ptolemaic astronomy was correct, he him- 
self could have given ‘‘God Almighty” hints which 
would have manifestly been for the better. But of 
animated nature this reproach still stands intact. In- 
deed, in my youth,I have often heard reflecting clini- 
cists, not particularly gifted with thinking-power, re- 
echoing, quite as a matter of fact, the arraignment of 
the ‘‘wise,” but practically unsuccessful Spanish 
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ruler, who like that ‘‘ wonder of the world,” the Em- 
peror Frederick of Germany, patron, if not author, of 
the irreligious work De Tribus Impostoribus, if sucha 
work exists, viz., Moses, Christ, and Mohammed, was 
not distinguished, but the reverse, for wise or pru- 
dent policy in practical public affairs. And how 
simple and apodictic the panacea for this inverted 
and perverted rule of life! Banish from theory and 
practice the arrogant claim of what Balzac terms /a 
recherche de l’ Absolu, fall back, or rather forward, on 
relativism, and the Sphinx-enigma is solved. Each 
man who does this, i. e., realises the ‘‘volte face,” is 
‘converted ” from a Darius into an Cédipus, and to 
him the ‘‘ painful riddle of the universe” is no longer 
a mystery. He then sees that behind or under every 
larva or mask only his own features are present. ‘‘Ge- 
fiihl ist Alles,” as even Dr. Johnson allowed of free 
will when he said: ‘‘ We feel we are free and that’s 
enough ’’—not that we do so feel when out of gear 
(health). Then we feel bound, like Prometheus, to 
the iron pillars of necessity, but that only connotes the 
fact that perfect corporeal sanity, including of course 
that of the sezsorium, and not the glorification of an 
‘‘if existent,’’ unreachable God, or nature, is man’s 
‘<chief end,” or be all and end all. Hygiene, i. e., 
supreme culture of mind and body, becomes thus the 
surrogate of provisional and obsolete religion. 

The Calvinist poet, Cowper, holds that the ‘‘un- 
devout astronomer is mad.’”’ La Place, and his French 
colleagues in ideal physics, were of exactly the oppo- 
site opinion, as the former great geometer curtly ex- 
pressed to Napoleon by the formula: ‘‘I have no need 
of that [viz., a divine] supposition.” This view does 
for physiology what La Place did for astronomy, what 
Lavoisier did for chemistry by his antiphlogistic the- 
ory, which first constituted a quantitative science and 
fully changed it from alchemy. What animistic dual- 
ism terms the ‘‘soul,’’ which is only Anglo-Saxon for 
life—as pneuma, psyche, and ghost is for gas—repre- 
sents in physiology what phlogiston does in chemistry 
—a mischievous heresy to which no one in past ages 
clung more childishly than Dr. Priestly himself, the 
discoverer of oxygen gas, named by him dephilogisti- 
cated air, opposing thus the antiphlogistic theory of 
combustion and calcination, which, as above stated, 
changed alchemy into chemistry with results which 
were so brilliant and immediate. A like effect would 
be sure to follow the abolition of God, the ‘‘soul,” or 
‘¢ spirit’? in the domain of biology. Then reason, the 
judge even of revelation, as Bishop Butler states, 
would have free verge and play with results I feel lan- 
guage too weak to express as regards their benignant 
action on our as yet derelict race. 

Civilisation is but spurious, and social and politi- 
cal institutions unstable, while society and authority, 
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as amply demonstrated by history, and never more 
than in our own fiz de siecle age, persist in effete men- 
tal anachronisms. 

Make self God, or vice versa, and the day and all 
days are our own. We lose nothing, and gain every- 
thing, by the exchange. As immortality, like every 
thing and every nothing else, is only a feeding, infinity 
becomes even a more vivid sensal reality than before. 
The ‘‘rising from the dead,’’ which, I presume, even 
Dr. Carus holds to be the most grotesque of night- 
mares, is of course impossible. But the sense of it, 
which is its true essence, still continues to exist in 
every pulse-beat; time and eternity, space and im- 
mensity, being one and the same. Between them no 
real solution of continuity is logically conceivable. 


IDENTITY IN CHANGE. 


In Reply to Mrs. Hopper’s Question, Can There Be a New Christianity ? 


Tuts world of ours is a world of changes, but the 
transformation that is taking place proceeds by de- 
grees, and we are sometimes at a loss to know whether 
or not we can retain the same name for a thing that 
has become radically new. 

The character of a man may change, and yet he re- 
tains the consciousness of his identity, and is regarded 
as the same person. The change of personalities 
rarely, if ever, implies a change of name. The same 
is true of ideas, of philosophies, of moral aspirations, 
of religions. 

Thus, Platonism finds its expression in the books 
of Plato. Nevertheless, we had, when new problems 
arose, a new formulation of Platonism which is com- 
monly called Neo-Platonism ; and as to the Platonism 
of Plato, he may have changed his views after writing 
his Dialogues. We know that he burned all the books 
which he had written before he had become acquainted 
with the philosophy of Socrates. Thus Plato de- 
stroyed the old Platonism and replaced it by a Pla- 
tonic Socratism. 

Kant’s writings show traces of his mental evolution, 
and Professor Windelband of Strassburg, one of the 
best-known Kant-investigators, distinguishes four 
phases of Kantism in which we find a decided change 
of front. Who, then, is the real Kant in Kant’s own 
books, and what is genuine Kantism ? 

After Kant’s death his criticism soon gave way to 
Hegelianism, officially protected as a kind of Prussian 
State-philosophy; but-when the natural sciences over- 
threw the card houses of the various @ priori construc- 
tionists, German philosophers resumed the study of 
Kant, and created a movement which is commonly 
called the Neo- Kantian school. Neo-Kantianism, how- 
ever, is no longer pure Kantism: it is a new phase 
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of Kantism, which Kant himself would have been 
obliged to adopt on finding changed conditions and 
new requirements. 

The Darwinian theory was formulated by Darwin, 
but when after Darwin’s death new issues arose, Dar- 
winism was restated, and we now distinguish between 
the Darwinism of Darwin and the Neo-Darwinism of 
some of his followers. 

The Mohammedanism of to-day is different from 
that taught by Mohammed, and the Christianity of to- 
day is even more different from the teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Nevertheless, both retain their names, 
as much as a learned professor, with all his titles and 
honorary degrees, retains the name which, as a tiny 
baby, he received from his parents soon after his 
birth. 

By Christianity we understand, not so much the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ, as the whole movement that 
was created through the aspirations of his life. 

Christ’s Christianity consisted in his devoting him- 
self entirely to the mission of preaching that the king- 
dom of heaven was near at hand ; and the kingdom of 
heaven, according to his utterances preserved in the 
synoptic gospels, was a kind of communistic society, 
the members of which gave up ail self-assertion and 
surrendered their property, together with worldly pur- 
suits, leading a life of perfect chastity and self-abne- 
gation. The first Christian congregation at Jerusalem 
preserved these traits of Christ’s ethics, but when 
Christianity was transferred to Greece, the ideal of 
brotherly love was retained, while the socialistic prin- 
ciples, which were found to be impracticable, were 
abandoned, and the spirit only of Christ’s movement 
was retained. With every new conquest Christianity 
developed new features and entered upon a new phase 
of its evolution. Thus, the development of Christianity 
among various and widely distant nations involved a 
differentiation leading to schisms. Roman Christianity 
differed considerably from Greek Christianity, and still 
more from the religion of the Christian Copts and 
Abyssinians. 

When Christianity spread over the North of Europe, 
it became Teutonised, and the Christianity of our 
churches contains more ingredients from our Saxon an- 
cestors than most Christians of to-day are aware of. 

The Christianity of the United States shows dis- 
tinctive features which are absent in Europe but are 
sO prominent and apparent that they are noticeable 
even in Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholics of 
Europe are different from the native Roman Catholics 
in the United States ; and it is probable in this age of 
rapid exchange of thought and mutual intercourse that 
American Christianity will considerably affect Euro- 
pean Christianity. = 

The Christianity of the Armenians still preserves 
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many features which have long been abandoned by 
both European and American Christians. 

The Christianity of the Saxon races, the North 
Germans, the Dutch, the English, and their kin, pre- 
serves the combative nature of their pagan ancestors. 
Luther is a character in whom the impulse that came 
down to him from the carpenter’s son of Galilee is 
strangely combined with the war-spirit of Beowulf and 
the liberty-loving spirit of Arminius. 

If we invented new words for every change that 
took place in an evolution of an idea, we should have 
to invent new words constantly, and our dictionaries 
would swell to an enormous size. Experience has 
taught us to preserve the identity of a name, even 
where radical changes have taken place, if only the 
historical connexion be preserved. 

And there is a good reason for it! Ideas are not 
nonentities. They are not mere sounds. They are 
living impulses as much capable of growth, adaptation, 
and transformation as are plants and animals. They 
have been embodied in words which are preserved in 
books, and are exemplified in moral conduct which im- 
presses and influences the growing generation. Ideas 
are spiritual organisms, and as such they are subject 
to the same laws of growth and change as all organisms. 

As to the final destiny of religions, it is apparent 
that religions, by following the injunction of accepting 
the truth without compromise, whatever the truth may 
be, must ultimately come to one and the same conclu- 
sion. Every religious progress must be an approach 
towards the common ideal of all religions which will 
be a religion based upon the laws of existence trace- 
able in the psychical, social, and physical facts of ex- 
perience. 

Rituals and symbols (may, even names) may vary 
according to taste, historical tradition, and opinion ; 
but the essence of religion can only be one and must 
remain one and the same among all nations, in all 


climes, and under all conditions. P} C: 


‘*¢ BUDDHIST MORALITY.’’ 


WE READ in the Mew-Church Messenger the following commu- 
nication, a Christian's reply to an unjust accusation of Buddhist 
morality : 

‘EDITOR OF THE MESSENGER :—Under this heading the J/es- 
senger of October 16, 1895, prints the following article: 

‘**Recent and more careful inquiry into the teachings of 
‘ BudGchist books and thelife in Buddhist Pansales, or monasteries, 
‘reveals much that seems very evil in the spiritual light of the 
‘Scriptures, It is said the Viniya Pittika was partly translated, but 
‘English publishers would not print it for fear of prosecution for 
‘disseminating obscene literature. Broad and liberal views are 
‘proper up toacertain extent, but they must not be spread out 
‘thin enough to whitewash one of the most iniquitous systems of 
‘belief in the world in spite of certain beautiful and highly moral 
‘ passages, which, like pearls in a sewer, are found in its literature.’ 

''.,,When this ‘recent and more careful inquiry’ was made, 
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is to me a mystery, for I have read every recent work on the sub- 
ject, and there is nothing in the character of the Buddhist popula- 
tions from Japan to Ceylon to justify such cruel charges, for they 
are uniformly described by travellers as honest, chaste, truthful, 
gentle, generous, and temperate. That there are evils connected 
with the monastic system is doubtless true, and it may be that the 
informant of the writer was justified by something he may have 
seen in some Buddhist monastery, but Father Huc, who travelled 
more extensively than any one else ever has in Buddhist countries 
and spent much of his time in monasteries, found no such state of 
things. 

‘‘As to the Viniya Pittika—there are a large number of books 
under this name, all purporting to give the life and teachings of 
Buddha, with illustrations and explanations, and all substantially 
agreeing as to the life and teachings, but differing widely in the 
explanations; but among them all there is but one book under 
this name that will justify the statements in this article, and that 
is one which the Dipavamsa, a connected history of Ceylon for 
twenty-three hundred years, says was the production of a hereti- 
cal sect, which, as this history declares, ‘proclaimed a doctrine 
against the faith’ and ‘comprised other sutras and another vi- 
niya”’; of which Professor Beale says: ‘ The sections illustrating 
the Paragika and other rules are of a gross and offensive charac- 
ter.’ This with other facts convinced that distinguished scholar 
that this account of its origin was correct. 

‘‘Tt would be as just to quote the book of Mormon as giving 
the moral tendency of the teachings of Christianity as to quote 
this heretical production written many hundred years after the 
death of Buddha as showing the moral tendency of his teachings. 
But aside from all this, it is a practical denial of the paternal care 
of the Father of us all to claim that He has for twenty-five hun- 
dred years left the great majority of his common children to grope 
their way with no light to guide them but the fitful phosphores- 
cence from a great moral sewer, and no faith to cheer them, but 
‘the most iniquitous system of belief in this world.’ 

‘‘But what are some of the pearls in this moral sewer ? 

‘First, the great doctrine of the universal brotherhood of 
man, which swept from all Buddhist countries both caste and 
slavery with all their attendant cruelties and horrors. Thus the 
commandments: 


‘««Thou shalt not kill. 

‘«*« Thou shalt not steal, 

‘Thou shalt not lie. 

‘Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

‘Thou shalt not taste any intoxicating drink.’ 


‘* But tome more remarkable than all these rules of life to 
regulate the outward conduct is the fact that the most fundamen- 
tal and constantly enforced of Buddha's teachings was that love is 
the only power to regenerate man. That we must overcome evil 
with good, and hatred by love, was not only taught and practiced 
by him, but was illustrated and enforced by some of the most 
beautiful discourses that ever fell from human lips. 

‘'T will close this article by what I regard as another pearl in 
the teachings of Buddha which I give in my own language, and 
would especially commend to all New Churchmen as not only 
obedience to the great law of charity, but as teaching the highest 
possible, practical wisdom to those who are desirous for the spread 
of the heavenly doctrines. 


‘* Revere your own, revile no brother's faith, 
The light you see is from Nirvana’s sun, 
Whose rising splendors promise perfect day. 
The feeble rays that light your brother’s path 
Are from the self-same sun, by falsehoods hid 
The lingering shadows of the passing night. 


Henry T. NIxzs. 
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CAN THERE BE A NEW CHRISTIANITY ? 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


I wish to ask a few questions which have been suggested to 
me by your article in 7he Open Court of December 12, entitled 
‘The Doctrine of Resurrection and Its Significance in the New 
Christianity."’ What is the definition of the word Christianity ? 
One in authority defines it as ‘‘The religion of Christians; the 
system of doctrines and precepts taught by Christ.’ Now what I 
wish to know is: how can any one, consistently, use the term 
‘‘New Christianity’? If the men who lived at the time of Christ, 
and those who were, a little later, taught by his Apostles, were not 
able to formulate a creed or record, accurately, what Jesus taught, 
is it consistent to suppose that after two thousand years men can 
do so? For surely there are no better intellects to-day than were 
possessed by the Anti-Nicene Fathers. 

If one does not believe nor practice what is taught by the re- 
ligion of the Christians, by what right can he consistently call him- 
self a Christian ? 

If the light shed around by scientific research makes Chris- 
tian views untenable, what right have thinkers to reconstruct their 
religion, throwing out what they choose, and keeping what they 
wish, and then call their belief the ‘‘ New Christianity"? Why 
not reconstruct Mohammedanism by striking out its inconsisten- 
cies, and what we call its immoralities, and then call it the New 
Mohammedanism ? 

It would be composed of practically the same precepts and 
teachings as the New Christianity. 

The quotation which you give of the close of Rev. Haweis’s 
article would lead one to infer that the Christ ideal was a false 
one, and that helps to prove that the ideal was of human concep- 
tion and therefore faulty. Would not the separation of the ideal 
Christ from the real Jesus be a better solution of the question ? 

Would any religion that had received a name on account of its 
distinctive features be able, ‘‘ with all reverence towards the past,” 
to ‘‘accept the truth without compromise, whatever the truth may 
Dela 

Such a religion would be a different religion from that defined 
by the word Christianity, and would demand a new name if those 
holding it wished to be consistent. If you think I have any reason 
for asking these questions I would be pleased to receive answers. 

Racing, WIs. Mrs. Geo. H. Hopper. 
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PHILOSOPHIC SOCIALISM. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 

THE adage, ‘‘to give a dog a bad name,” has no 
better application than can be found in the abused, 
vilified, and misunderstood word, ‘‘ Socialism.” The 
avowed Socialists are to a very large extent men of 
small means and less influence. They are mostly men 
usually occupied with bread-winning in those arduous 
vocations which leave little time for the luxury of deep 
learning. They are—many of them—bright, ‘‘brainy ”’ 
men, but men of few and narrow ideas, one-sided, 
men of segments, not circles, to their intellectual de- 
velopment. 

They are mostly good talkers, rather than practical 
doers, generally ‘‘infidels,” rather than followers of 
any creed or religion, and, to a great extent, foreign 
born. 

All these inhibitions have had their natural ten- 
dency to discredit their testimony to the advantages 
that are claimed for co-operation as a substitute for 
competition, and to the great mass of respectable, law- 
abiding, practical citizens socialism is regarded as 
nothing but a new and noisome economic cult, now 


dreamy, but liable, perhaps, if encouraged, to prove. 


dangerous. 

The socialist and the anarchist have been ranked 
together, and among almost all are regarded as alike 
visionary and as alike disturbers of the peace. 

Curious as it may seem, socialism and anarchy 
represent exactly opposite poles of thought; they are 
as widely divergent in their theories of economics as 
the agnostic and Puritan are in the region of religion. 
Anarchy means individualism,—absolute nihilism of 
law; socialism means the dominancy of law,—the 
sinking of self in business (as now in government) in 
the State. 

The average man of business has little time to 
chase to their lairs the countless rapacious ideas which 
steal up unawares, and seem to him nothing but vexa- 
tious marauders, anxious only to filch some of his sub- 
stance. 

This sober, sensible, average man of business has 
probably read Mr. Bellamy’s book, and his notions on 
the subject are a vague compound of chimerical pic- 
tures, in which underground chambers figure, and 
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credit-cards, and restaurants, where Chinese, negroes, 
and Hottentots dine on terms of social equality with 
perhaps himself as waiter. 

Now socialism may continue to be, as it now is, 
rejected of men; but to be despised of them it ought 
not to be, since in theory it contains, not only possibly 
the germ of a nobler and better civilisation, but cer- 
tainly that vitality in affairs whose principles have 
evolved our present great advancement. 

As an animal, man is essentially social; his first 
condition was patriarchal, then tribal; in both com- 
munistic. The institution of private interests was a 
sport upon the flower of evolution, which survived be- 
cause selfishness made it fittest to survive ; and now, 
after the lapse of centuries of custom, these private 
interests have expanded into what we call vested 
rights. 

The progress of civilisation tended more and more 
to emphasise this principle of selfish individualism. 
The beneficent religion of Jesus, at first bringing 
about a revival of the early communism, essentially 
altruistic, yet in a few centuries became debased by 
the dominance of an ecclesiastical system as rigid as 
the Pharisaic Judaism it supplanted. 

The selfish principle of single individual soul-sav- 
ing, contrary as it is to the pure and perfect Christian 
Gospel, naturally aided and comforted its companion 
system of single individual goods saving, till these 
two companion evil spirits culminated in the middle 
ages in a debauched and degraded Church and in the 
countless castles of robber-barons blotting the fair face 
of Europe. 

Well might these be called ‘‘ Dark Ages,’”’ when 
nothing but might made right, and the population of 
the world was divided into two great classes—slaves 
and freebooters. 

How slowly the people grew towards emancipation 
history’s painful pages tell. Gradually the spurious 
assumption of divine right in kings has become vested, 
more or less, in the people. Arduously religion has 
become purer and purer, and through many vicissi- 
tudes the condition of labor has been ameliorated. 
Freedom in these several lines has gone on since the 
days of Magna Charta and the mendicant friars, broad- 
ening down from precedent to precedent, but always, 
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increment after increment, the vested privileges of 
the few have given way to the eternal rights of the 
many. 

Wherever a number perform a service for all which 
might be performed by each for himself, the service 
becomes social in its nature. Wherever a community 
agrees to delegate any power to its government not 
strictly limited to the preservation of peace and order 
to the extent of its delegated functions, that govern- 
ment becomes socialistic. 

Examples of the simpler sorts of socialism are 
found primarily in the natural family and in communi- 
ties in sparsely settled districts, where all unite for the 
-individual weal in ‘‘bees,” house-raising, and log- 
rolling. A firm is socialistic, a corporation much more 
evidently so, and in all the various departments of 
government, wherever a departure is made from the 
necessary powers which sustain order there is a phase 
of socialism, whether in this country it be federal, 
state, or municipal. 

In the national administration several departments 
are of this character: the Post-Office, the Patent-Of- 
fice, and the Department of Agriculture are radical 
departures from the prime purpose of government ; 
they are business institutions conducted for the bene- 
fit of the entire people, and by the duly qualified rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

It was only after the spirit of free principles had 
thoroughly permeated the populace that these innova- 
tions began to take shape. Since the day that the 
village blacksmith Wat Tyler stood before King Rich- 
ard on London heath, leading his motley crowd of 
villeins ‘‘against the Lord’s anointed, because his 
ministers had made him odious,’ from time to time 
the rabble have risen with always one battle-cry upon 
their lips—equality. 

To him who has mastered the philosophy of his- 
tory, and who understands the nature of mankind, 
equality for the human race must always appear what 
it really is—the baseless fabric of a dream. 

Equality is not equity, and it has been only the 
ignorance of the masses that ever believed a process 
of levelling to be practicable. And yet, little by little, 
the functions of government have become enlarged, 
growing continually with the growth of freedom. 

There are those who denounce socialism who are 
yet themselves recipients of governmental assistance 
to which custom has so reconciled them that they fail 
to perceive the source, and, drifting with the current, 
become themselves partakers of motion till they have 
lost the sense of motion. 

The social agitator is one who seems never to lose 
the sense of motion; he is all action,—nerves, mus- 
cles, all the energies of both body and brain ever in 
a state of vigorous oscillation. His eyes are keen as 
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a hawk’s to see iniquity, and his imagination alert as 
a romancer to detect the remedy. The individual 
ought not to be obliged to do what the State can do 
better. Let the individual do what he can do for him- 
self better than the State can do for him. On these 
two theories hang all the ideas and wishes of the rad- 
ical socialist. 


Difficulties have no terrors for him, and from his 
lexicon has been erased the word impracticable. It 
is one thing to approve of collectivism as a philosoph- 
ical principle to be wrought out patiently generation 
after generation, and quite another to be a radical 
collectivist and shriek co-operation continually and 
always. 


In this city of New York we have an example of 
the beneficence that flows from an enlightened en- 
largement of the privilege and power of the munici- 
pality. The Croton water, led into the city by huge 
aqueducts and ramifying everywhere to innumerable 
faucets and hydrants, serves, as perhaps no other 
single artificial influence does, to conserve the public 
health, and to each individual’s needs adds comfort, 
and to comfort luxury. 


Yet the Croton water is a socialistic function of the 
city government. It was established only after years 
of arduous effort, and against the most strenuous op- 
position. Many, many years ago a few far-seeing cap- 
italists, actuated perhaps as much by philanthropy as 
self-interests, sought to give their native city the ben- 
efit of an adequate supply of pure water. The former 
system of pumps and wells had become grossly un- 
fitted for use in the crowded sections, and the remedy 
was sought in a system of conduits. It was, I believe, 
the Bronx river in Westchester county which was con- 
templated as the source of supply. For this work of 
utility—a great one in that day—a charter was the 
first requisite, and this Aaron Burr, then an attorney 
in New York, procured from the legislature. 


With that acumen for which this celebrated man 
is noted there was incorporated in the charter a simple 
financial provision by which the company organised 
under it was enabled to do a general banking busi- 
At this day the water-works corporation is still 
in existence. Any one who chooses can supply him- 
self with fresh water from its pump, but this is kept 
solely to comply with its charter, for it now exists as 
a great financial institution—the Manhattan bank on 
Wall street. 


There are those, seeing the inestimable benefits 
flowing from a community of effort for the common 
weal, who believe that the principle of governmental 
control, so successfully applied in the two instances 
we have noted, can be extended till perhaps, not en- 
croaching upon, but rather benefiting individual lib- 


ness. 
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erty, it shall comprehend many if not all of the neces- 
sities of life. 

Some say that it is only a question of degree and 
not of kind; only a question of time, opportunity, and 
development till the same centralisation which now 
gives us a splendid, strong, coherent, and effective 
system for the transportation of various kinds of mail- 
able matter shall be extended so as to include, not 
only letters, printed matter, and small parcels, but all 
sorts and conditions of merchandise, and eventually 
all transportation—express, freight, and passenger. 

Some say that if the sweet waters of the Croton 
can be so readily and cheaply provided for our citi- 
zens, why may not this principle be extended to other 
matters equally essential to mankind. What inherent 
obstacle is there to the provision of light—gas or elec- 
tricity, of heat for warmth or cooking, of ice, milk, 
meat, vegetables, groceries, dry goods, all the multi- 
tudinous matters that civilised man requires, and which 
could doubtless be provided better, easier, and quicker 
by united than by individual effort ? 

It is, I think, safe to say that there is no inherent 
obstacle. As for the difficulties that must beset pro- 
gress on these lines they are easy to conceive. In the 
past, rightly studied, may be found samples of the fu- 
ture. The magnificent system of the Federal Post 
Office did not spring, like Minerva, fully equipped to 
life. The difficulties confronted by Franklin in this 
country and Rowland Hill in England have not even 
yet been overcome, and it was not more than ten 
years ago in this very city that private enterprise 
yielded to the mandate of the law and ceased to con- 
vey letters for a consideration. 

Was the putting down of these private posts in any 
sense an encroachment upon individual liberty? Not 
at all, but rather an enlargement, since it gave greater 
freedom, ampler opportunity, and better service to that 
enterprise established by the people and for the people. 

The mandate of the law would have been quite in- 
effectual without the greater potency of public opinion. 

Another object lesson the people have before them 
of the efficacy of consolidation: within the last thirty 
years private business methods have seen a complete 
revolution ; the old time slow, plodding ways, by 
which business men, under stress of competition, en- 
gaged in affairs always more or less limited in their 
scope and operations, have given place in large meas- 
ure to an entirely new system whereby a few are en- 
abled to seize, control, and direct vast industries, on 
so great a scale and with so strong a hand as virtually 
to put down all opposition and eradicate to a great 
extent competition in their respective lines of trade. 

It is needless to amplify upon the method by which 
this has been accomplished. The principle of the 
‘trust’ in all its manifold ramifications is becoming 
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daily more and more the potent factor in the world of 
business. 

The success of the Standard Oil Company is per- 
haps the best known of all these combinations. There 
a few able, energetic men, directed by the masterly 
intellect of a Rockefeller, gradually united into one 
vast mechanism the many small concerns, till now in 
the production of crude mineral oil, its refinement and 
distribution to the trade, it constitutes one single cor- 
poration, big enough to overshadow and bold enough 
to defy a rival. 

It is not with the moral results of this sort of con- 
centration that we have to deal; but to point it out as 
an example of the mode of operation by which unity 
takes the place most effectually of variety in action. 

The powers of such a corporation could never have 
stood as they have, practically unimpaired by the law, 
if they had not been employed upon the whole benefi- 
cently. Had not the price of kerosene been so ma- 
terially reduced, as it has been by the Standard peo- 
ple, they would have been legislated out of existence 
long ago. But with an acumen, not the least of the 
brilliant thoughts of these men, they made oil cheap ; 
they called it the light of the people, and the people 
love to have it so. If the principals in this consolida- 
tion made their hundreds of millions, the little con- 
sumer saved his goodly percentage on the gallon. If 
iniquity it was, the people have been willing and active 
coparceners in it. 

Of all the suggestions looking towards municipal 
control of our requirements none has taken more defi- 
nite shape than that which looks to the manufacture 
and distribution of gas by the cities. This has been 
tried in Philadelphia and some other cities, not always 
with the best or even with very good results. And 
yet it is a matter of general notoriety that it might be 
accomplished if popular desire sustained the move- 
ment. 

In New York it is notorious that the owners of gas 
plants are more effectually intrenched than in any 
other city of the country. In the case of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Light Company alone there is a capital 
stock of about thirty-five millions, worth at present 
market prices over fifty millions. The officers of this 
immense corporation are very shrewd, always alert, 
and rarely unable to carry any point in the legislature. 
Some years ago, in the face of a very active and pro- 
nounced demand, a general disposition to use kero- 
sene (which item brought some of the Brooklyn com- 
panies to the verge of bankruptcy) and the encroach- 
ments of the electric systems, they were compelled to 
reduce the price to $1.25 per thousand cubic feet. 
They struggled against this reduction, claiming that 
it would seriously cripple them. How much they 
were crippled may be observed from their increased 
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rate of dividends, and the rise in the price of the stock 
of nearly 100 per cent. in ten years. 

It is believed that the entire gas plant of this com- 
pany, works, holders, mains, service-pipes, and all, 
could be duplicated to-day for a very small fraction of 
its capital, and gas made by the city and delivered to 
consumers at a cost not to exceed twenty-five cents 
per thousand, which would amply suffice for every 
charge. 

It is needless to say that the change from corporate 
to municipal control of the gas-works is not imminent. 
There are two many stockholders, and these are too 
rich and too influential ; the political parties are too 
evenly matched, and above all the sentiment of the 
community too staunchly conservative, for any such 
attempt to succeed. The people of the city of New 
York, frightened at the spectre of socialism, will con- 
tinue probably for many years to come to hold tena- 
ciously the old gas companies in their position, and to 
pay roundly when the gas bills come in out of their 
pockets for the privilege of peace. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to delineate or 
even indicate the practical process by which the ex- 
pansive principle now dormant in almost every branch 
of industry shall be awakened. It is enough that the 
principle is demonstrated. It is no part of its pur- 
pose to reply seriatim to the countless objections that 
spring to their feet. That the future civilisation of 
the world must expand, if at all, upon the lines above 
indicated, is but to state a truism as infallible as cause 
and effect, as certain as the calculations of a trajectory 
when the elements of motion are given. Reform has 
always come in just one way: the philosopher has 
thought, the fanatic struggled and raved, and, finally, 
and often through long and sometimes bloody effort, 
the common sense of the people has asserted itself, 
and by their representatives embodying the practical 
genius of an epoch the results have been attained. 

As in the past it came slowly, so it must be in the 
future; but in civilisation the factor of collectivism 
will continue to increase, and of individual and waste- 
ful competition to decrease, till the daily grind of 
heartless and overburdened existence shall be dis- 
placed by a stable system, essentially mechanical, yet 
freeing men from the thrall of mechanism, leaving 
room and time and an increasing desire for a broader 
and an enduring individual liberty. This is the so- 
cialism of evolution, destined to development as an 
applied art of the science of religion. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE FEMALE OF THE GODHEAD. 
BY FRANCIS JAY. 

Art the outset, I wish to give credit for this thought. 

The idea itself was first received from the Rev. Mr. 

Schultz of Royersford, Pa. Others I know who have 
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hinted at it, or have believed in it directly. A pupil 
of the Mount Morris German Baptist Bible School, 
Ogle Co., Ill., in an essay on the Holy Spirit, called 
Trinity the ‘‘Heavenly Family.” The Rev. J. T. 
Myers of Oaks, Pa., I find, has entertained this view 
of the Trinity for years, but does not remember of 
having received it from any human source. While 
these persons are not widely known, yet their views 
show that this idea is not confined to myself alone. 
Although the doctrine itself, the seed-thought, is not 
original with the writer, the following development of 
it is almost, if not entirely, so. 

Let us now turn to revelation to see how this view 
of the Holy Spirit is supported. We do not profess 
to be able fully to treat our subject, but hope to be 
able to awaken thought which may stimulate to fur- 
ther inquiry and lead to fresh discovery. 

Let us first look at Genesis i., 27. ‘‘So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them.’’ Mark you, 
the first clause states that man was created in the im- 
age of God, and the second one emphasises this fact. 
The third clause is a striking statement ‘‘male and 
female created he them.” Man was created in the 
image of God, they were created male and female. 
Now, if there are not male and female in the God- 
head, how could man, created male and female, be 
created in the image of God? Note how this point is 
also brought out in Genesis v., 1, 2. We shall now 
venture another assertion: the full image of the God- 
head was not perfected in humanity until Adam and Eve 
had offspring. Father, Mother, Offspring—God the 
Father, the Holy Spirit, and the Son—constitute the 
eternal nature of God. Our first point then is this: 
Man was created in the image of God; he was created 
male and female; hence, there are male and female 
in the Godhead. The place of Father and of Son in 
the act of generation is readily seen ; the place of the 
female alone remains to be filled, and the Holy Spirit 
is the only remaining person to fill it. 

The second reason for ascribing femininity to the 
Holy Spirit is that the Hebrew word, ruah, is femi- 
nine. The office of brooding in Genesis i., 2, is that 
of the female among fowls. She hatched out, as it 
were, the life of the earth, and then, like the old cluck, 
protected it with Her outspread wings. ‘‘She was 
the mother of all living.” Genesis ili., 20. 

Next, we come to the ‘‘rib story.”” God the Father 
is the one person of the Godhead who is independent 
and who may be said to stand alone; the existence, 
the origin of the other two persons are ultimately 
traced back to Him. So with humanity, which is 
created in the image of God. Adam was first created 
and was alone. The Spirit is God according to an 
eternal procession, When Adam was without an help- 
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meet, ‘‘the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam, and he slept: and He took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof; and (of) the rib, 
which the Lord God had taken from man, made He 
a woman, and brought her unto the man. And Adam 
said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called Woman, because she was 
taken out of Man.” Genesis ii., 21-23. ‘‘For the 
man is not of the woman; but the woman of the man.” 
I Corinthians xi., 8. The ‘‘rib story” is, therefore, a 
concrete setting forth of its great antitype in the God- 
head, the eternal procession of the Spirit. The long- 
ing of Adam for a companion is a concrete setting forth 
of a similar longing of the Eternal Father. Eve is a 
type of the Holy Spirit. 

Let us now turn to the New Testament, Luke i., 
35. ‘*And the angel answered and said unto her, The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.’’ First, the Holy Spirit takes 
up Her abode (I use the feminine possessive) in the 
Virgin Mary; then the ‘‘power of the Highest,” the 
Father, overshadowed her, representing the genera- 
tive act, which the Father eternally performs with His 
Spirit, now, however, the act takes place in the womb 
of the Virgin, that she may give a human nature to the 
Divine Eternal Offspring, consequently that ‘‘holy 
thing,” which was born of her, was called the Son of 
God. The Holy Spirit did not impregnate the human 
ovum in the Virgin with divine life. Both the Spirit 
and the Virgin were receptive. The first principles 
of life come from the male. The first principles of the 
life of Christ came from the Overshadowing Highest, 
the Father, as He hovered over both the Virgin and 
the Spirit, who now lay in the womb of the Virgin— 
two females, as it were, submitting to the generative 
act, each contributing of her substance to the fertilis- 
ing substance of the Father for the formation of the 
New Being, who has hitherto been the great enigma 
of science and religion. The Spirit’s office in bringing 
Christ into the world was that of a female. 

We might draw arguments from the nature of the 
Spirit. She is gentle like a dove. She comforts like 
a mother. She leads the little babe in Christ into all 
truth. She adides ever with the believer. The father 
and the sons wander abroad, but the mother abides 
ever in the home, beautifies it, and keeps it in order. 
So the Saviour says that He will send us the other 
Comforter, the Spirit, who shall adide with us forever 
(John xiv., 16); and we may rest assured that the 
Heavenly Mother will instruct us and make us all 
beautiful within. Then still further, the sin against 
the Holy Spirit. A son may go beyond the influence 
of father and brethren and still be reached by mother. 
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Among wicked men her influence always lasts the 
longest. 
warms at the mention of that name! 


Woe unto the man whose heart no longer 
Woe unto the 
soul that can no longer be moved by the gentle woo- 
ings of the Holy Spirit! Such a one is in danger of 
eternal damnation. 

The Bible, nature, and reason, all proclaim that 
there is a female in the Godhead ; and the heart cries 
out for a Heavenly Mother with tenderest longing : 
‘“¢Oh, God, my Mother!” We speak of mother as 
one of the dearest names to mortals given. On earth 
we have a father, brethren, a mother ; in heaven we 
have a Father, an Elder Brother; in that perfect home 
is there lacking a Mother? The heart cries, ‘‘No! 
no!! no!!! Ina perfect home I must have the name 
of MOTHER!” 


THE DOGMA OF THE TRINITY. 


WE TAKE pleasure in publishing in the present 
number a short article on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit, the Fe- 
male of the Godhead,’ which comes to us, signed 
with a zom de plume, from one of the theological sem- 
inaries of this country and is written by a man who 
is apparently still in the bondage of a literal belief in 
the Christian dogmas. The article commands a pe- 
culiar psychological interest in so far as it reveals to 
us modes of arguments that were used in the days 
gone by, when in the times of early Christianity the va- 
rious dogmas began to assume the rigid forms which 
they now possess. The pseudonym author of the 
article is not aware of the fact that the proposition 
which he makes is not new, but very old. His con- 
ception of the Trinity preceded that other conception 
which is now recognised as the orthodox view ac- 
cepted by ail Christian churches and formulated in the 
Athanasian Quicungue. No wonder that the article is 
unacceptable to such Christian publications as have 
not as yet fully freed themselves from Christian pagan- 
ism. Those who have not as yet received the light of 
the new dispensation (which is the faith in a religion 
based upon the eternal laws of existence, such as can 
be found and stated by inquiring into facts with scien- 
tific methods) are naturally unwilling to be confronted 
with instances of atavism, which, however, crop out 
in our religious life as naturally as in the domains of 
biology. 

How serious our well-meaning author is, can be 
learned from his letter, in which he says of his ar- 
ticle : 

‘*Some five months ago this same article was sent to 7he Sun- 
day School Times. The thoughts were gleaned, and it was re- 
turned. In like manner it wassent to 7ie Oxt/ook, which was too 
modest to print it. If thoughts lately seen in print were gotten 
from this article, it is a case of literary theft ; if they were original 


with the writer of them, it shows that God is bringing this truth 
to many minds. And this fact is a further proof of the truthful- 
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ness of the doctrine. ... This was written several months ago, 
and the writer has developed the subject much further than it is 
developed here. He would be glad to give these advanced views 
later. He is ready to meet the jeers and scoffs of those who walk 
only in the beaten paths. The expounders of God’s word, accord- 
ing to the Lord Jesus, are to bring out mew things, as well as to 
review the old, from His treasury.” 

We publish this passage on the fate of the manu- 
script at the request of the author,! and did not fail to 
inform him about our own views on the subject, which 
we proposed to publish in a separate article alongside 
of his. 

The doctrine of the trinity of God does not occur 
in the New Testament, and was unknown to the early 
Christians. Nevertheless, it is deeply founded in the 
Greek conception of Christianity which identifies the 
Messiah with the Logos that was in the beginning. 
The Unitarians, like other dissenters from the old 
traditions of the Church, took the letter of the dogma 
seriously, and thus regarded it as either implying a 
tritheism or an irrational proposition which, in contra- 
diction to the multiplication-table, made three equal 
to one. But even so orthodox an authority as Nean- 
der was plain enough on the question. After stating 
that the only passage in the New Testament which 
alludes to the Trinity by speaking of the three that 
bear witness (in 1 John, 5) is an interpolation, he set 
forth the triple relation in which the world is conceived 
to stand with God, as ‘‘its ground, mediator, and 
goal; or as the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier of 
mankind, which triple relation exhausts the entire 
God-cognition of Christianity.”? And truly this idea 
that God is, firstly, the eternal condition of existence, 
its law and ratson d’étre, secondly, the ever-progres- 
sive evolution and manifestation of the eternal law, 
its living revelation, as it appears in the rationality 
and moral aspiration of thinking beings; and thirdly, 
as the ideal, i. e., the goal to be reached, or the pur- 
pose that rational life sets itself, is so deeply founded 
in the nature of things that other nations, like the Hin- 
dus, developed the same ideas. That the Christian 
Trinity should be a mere imitation of the Brahman 
Trinity is not probable, but we can trace it back to 
Plato, who says :8 


‘O Gede apyhy Te Kat TEeAEUTHY Kai peod TOV byTw aravTuv éExwr. 

‘‘God holds the beginning, the end, and the middle of all 
things.” 

The doctrine of the Trinity was worked out by the 
Church gradually, and it is natural that several at- 
tempts were made in formulating it, which in the end 
had to be rejected by the sober-minded as conveying 


1He writes in a postscript: “If you publish this article, I want you to 
place at the head of it the second paragraph of this leaf,” 


2 See Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion, Vol. 1., i., p. 314. 


8 Quoted by Neander zd7d. from Plato Legg. IV., ed. Bip., Vol. VIII, p. 185, 
as an old saying, taAaioc Adyoc. 
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ideas that would lead to a gross anthropomorphism ; 
and not the least interesting conception of the Trinity 
was that which represents the three in one as God the 
father, God the mother, and God the child. In this 
conception, which appears first in the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the second person of the Trinity is not 
called the Logos or Word, but the Sophia or Wisdom, 
which latter is a feminine noun in Greek, being in this 
respect comparable to the Sanskrit term védch—word.} 
The author of the book, ‘‘ The Wisdom of Solomon,” 
says: 

‘*T called upon God, and the spirit of wisdom came to me. 

‘*All good things together came to me with her, and innu- 
merable riches in her hands. 

“And I rejoiced in them all, because wisdom goeth before 
them: and I knew not that she was the mother of them. 

‘And being but one, she can do all things: and remaining in 
herself, she maketh all things new: and in all ages entering into 
holy souls, she maketh them friends of God, and prophets. 

‘*For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom. 

‘‘In that she is conversant with God, she magnifieth her no- 
bility: yea, the Lord of all things himself loved her, 

‘For she is privy to the mysteries of the knowledge of God, 
and a lover of his works.” 

Among the synoptic Gospels we find that Luke, 
who is more familiar with Greek thought than Mat- 
thew and Mark, personifies the Wisdom of God, and 
speaks of er in similar terms to those of the author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon. He says: 

‘‘Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send them 
prophets and apostles, and some of them shall slay and persecute : 

‘'That the blood of all the prophets, which was shed from 
the foundation of the world, may be required of this generation.”’ 

The doctrine of the Father, Mother, and Child 
Trinity of God possesses many beauties which are ab- 
sent in the more abstract conception of the three male 
persons of the deity; and yet it has been rejected by 
the Church. The reason is apparent, and any un- 
biassed reader of the article on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit, the 
Female of the Godhead” will discover it. If the 
dogma be understood in the letter (as was the fate of 
all dogmas during the period of their crystallisation), 
its absurdity is more apparent than in the other form 
of the trinitarian doctrine, which should not be con- 
ceived as a purely male trinity, but as a trinity in 
which all allusion to sex has been dropped. 

The evolution of science is a slow process, and so 
is the evolution of religion. Religion, such as it is 
taught by many of our religious leaders, is still in the 
mythological stage in which symbols are taken in their 
literal sense, and abstractions are regarded as sub- 
stances or concrete entities. But as astrology con- 
tained the seed of astronomy, and alchemy is a proph- 
ecy of chemistry, so the old dogmatism is a promise 

10n vach (a feminine noun) denoting ‘‘ Adyoc or word,’’ see Professor R. 


Garbe’s article ‘‘The Connexion Between Indian and Greek Philosophy,” 
The Monist, Vol. 1V., No. 2, pp. 191-192. 
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which is sure to find a noble fulfilment in the cosmic 
religion of mankind, based upon the catholicity of 
scientific evidence, which is man’s faith in the moral 
import of exact truth. PC 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““THE OLD SHOEMAKER.’’ 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 

In your paper of September 19 is a noticeable article, ‘‘The 
Old Shoemaker,” by Miss Voltairine de Cleyre. 

It was the descriptive part which first struck me, wonderfully 
realistic, a most striking picture, reminding me of Maupassant. 
But with the description of the old shoemaker the truth ends— 
the real. 

Who is the great Visitor ?—-Death? Why could not the 
‘‘ frightful old woman”’ have expected such a One? On the con- 
trary, she must have expected him every day. 

And what was the dignity of the Unknown? There is no dig- 
nity in Death ; there is dignity only in Life, 

What Miss de Cleyre calls dignity, is fear,—the old spiritual- 
ism, The old shoemaker looks alive, but is dead. Where has he 
gone? Where will he go?—To ‘‘Freedom.” Freedom of the 
body ;—'' the soiled soul loses its dross and commonplace, and 
passes upward smiling to the Transfiguration,” 

How does it pass? If free why does it go to be transfigured? 

How is the crust crumbled to an ‘‘impalpable powder” ? The 
body is no powder. It is not even dead; it is alive, full of the 
activities of innumerable organisms. 

What is the ‘‘ white, fine, playing flame“ which passed up- 
ward ? There was no such thing. There was no passing upward. 
The weight of the old shoemaker’s body would hold it down. 

A drunken old shoemaker was dead. There was no dignity 
in it, no freedom in it, no transfiguration in it. As the shoemaker 
was poor and miserable, drunken and quarrelsome, it was a good 
thing for him to die. 

What does the ‘‘heart of the long, life long watches of pa- 
tience’””» mean? What was the patience, and what was the heart 
of it ? 

What is the ‘‘ perennial ascension of the great Soul of Man"? 
What is a soul any how ? 

The fact is such writing has no real meaning, but through 
its vagueness appeals to the love of mysticism in the common 
mind. 

It helps this out by the use of capitals—‘‘ Mighty One”— 
‘Stranger "—‘' Face "—‘' Visitor.” These acting on the imagina- 
tion through their size, have an awing effect upon the ordinary 
mind—simply the effect of a Big Name. 

Such writing aims to obscure the truth and to continue be- 
liefs which are no longer beliefs to intelligent persons, because 
they are incompatible with the observations of real knowledge— 
those beliefs which make the old-time nurse look to see the spirit 
ascend on the last expiration of the dying person. 

Why all this effort in Zhe Open Court to dress up Death in 
cast off clothing,—to make it figure as the passage to Transfigura- 
tion—Freedom—Purity, and so on? Really it is an admission 
that spiritualism is a necessity to human happiness, even endur- 
ance of life. 

Nonsense. While we live,—we live. Death ends all to us. 
This rubbish about souls passing into Freedom or into the Soul of 
Man is no consolation. 

The consolation in Death is that we are Not. 

We do not regret Life because we do not know Life any more. 
We are done—gone away—blown out like a flame. 

But Life remains. Those who live,—enjoy, hope, strive, 
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love,—live. Let the living turn away from the dead as having 
longer personality; turn away to the Living. 

The picture of the ‘‘Old Shoemaker” is a vivid piece of writ- 
ing; it has a dramatic interest ; but no spiritual interest, no mor- 
alising interest; no pathos, but the pathos of disgusting human 
nature. 

No transfiguring Visitor in capitals came to him at all; but 
the same death that comes to every organic being. No transfig- 
uring Visitor—but the police, the commissioner of the poor, the 
Potter’s Field, naturally dispose of the body. It is perhaps an 
example of what G. Ferrero calls '‘Arrested Mentation" when an 
otherwise intelligent writer tries to make out that in such an end- 
ing death brought—Death—an ennobling change to the worn out 
human brute. 

‘‘The soiled soul passes up smiling to the Transfiguration.”’ 
The fact is the smile was probably a relaxation of the muscles at 
the moment he ceased to feel pain, dispelling the habitual scowl 
his features must have worn, as he is said to have ‘' gasped horri- 
bly when he breathed.” 

No fine writing can make death an agreeable thing. All of 
us would prefer continuing existence indefinitely if we could. But 
we cannot. Reason then urges us to make an examination of death 
as it is, and to familiarise our minds to it so as not to have it give 
us unnecessary anxiety. We must learn not to shrink from death. 
If dismissing reason,—in other words reality, we choose to believe 
in Transfigurations into the Soul of God, or the Perennial Soul of 
Man, very well. But otherwise, as Dr. D. G, Brinton declares, 
‘‘every one ought to be familiarised with the sight of blood, the 
pangs of disease, and the solemn act of dying. Death and Pain 
should not be concealed ; they are the greatest of all educators, 
for they alone teach us the highest value of Life.”’ 

Live as long as you can. Avoid Death. For there is no 
Transfiguration with a big T after that. And if you go into the 
‘* Perennial Soul of Man,” depend upon it, it will be before Death, 
not after. 

Since writing the enclosed I have read in the same number Miss 
de Cleyre’s explanation of her article, and though it extenuates 
her intention to write the old spiritualism, it is otherwise as great 
nonsense as the article itself—what does ‘‘ the painless life wel- 
comes the animated good” mean ? J. W. GaskINE. 

[Zhe Open Court does not admit that spiritism is a necessity, 
but it advocates the spirituality of man’s soul which in spite of 
death is preserved from generation to generation. Death is in itself 
nothing but the ceasing of the life-activities in an organism ; and 
being the close of a life, wiping away much of that which should 
be discarded forever, but often leaving untouched the better part 
of our aspirations, who will deny its pathetic solemnity ? Death 
does vot end all to us as Mr. Gaskine declares; for ‘' man passes 
away” (as goes the Buddhist saying) ‘‘ according to his deeds,” 
which implies that as a man acted during his life-time so his soul 
will continue as a living and efficient factor in the further devel- 
opment of life upon earth.—Ep. ] 


THE STORY OF ADATII. 
To the Editor of the Open Court: 


Professor or Rev. Mr. Low’s view of the story of Adam and 
its relation to the Christian system is rather inaccurate. (See his 
article in No. 433 of Zhe Open Court.) 

In Genesis Adam appears first as an innocent man, though 
not a fool. This was true of Mr. Low once, and of all men, so 
far as we know. 

So far the story fits us all. Genesis shows Adam as meeting 
temptation, his first temptation. Somewhere, at some time, Mr. 
Low and every other man met his first temptation, 

Adam did not resist his first temptation. He yielded to it and 
fell, as did Mr. Low and all men, so far as we know them. 
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If Mr. Low denies that he ever yielded to temptation, I will 
gladly make exception in his case. 

Adam yielded. His character after that was different from 
what it was before. He then manifested guilt, shame, fear, and 
dishonesty. The same is true of all men, so far as we know, after 
their fall. The story of Adam outlines the moral history of the 
human race. Man has lost something. Man does need some- 
thing. God, in the Gospel, offers something which man needs. 
I do not mean a ‘‘conventional” Gospel, but the Gospel of Christ 
as given in the Bible. 

Begging Mr. Low's pardon, I am respectfully, 

J. R. Barnes, Pastor Cong’l Church, Woodburn, III. 

{The Rev. J. R. Barnes, in criticising the Rev. Mr. Low’s 
view of the story of Adam, replaces his brother’s interpretation by 
his own, and appears to believe that his view is the historically 
correct and orthodox conception. The Rev. Mr. Barnes's inter- 
pretation is already adapted to modern views, but it deflects from 
the path of tradition, and the dogmatism of this doctrine has given 
way toa moralising rationalism. It is in this shape unquestion- 
ably more appropriate for church sermons than the old view of 
the story. The Rev. Mr. Low, Rector of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church of Almonte, Canada, seems to be better informed in the- 
ology than his Congregational brother, the Rev. J. R. Barnes. — 
EpITor. } 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Sout-FraGRANCE. By Hannah More Kohaus, 
Harley Publishing Company. Pages, 170. 


Chicago: F. M. 


An unassuming little book, the cover neatly ornamented but 
print and paper showing signs of crudeness, reminding one of books 
‘printed by the author.” The little volume contains poems, some 
good, others mediocre. Theauthoress is especially unhappy where 
she harps on the string of Christian piety. As, for instance, in the 
poem ‘' Ere Long,” where she says: 


‘* You shall see the King in his glory, 

And hear his gentle voice speak ; 
Shall feel his breath on your forehead, 

His kiss of peace on your cheek.”’ 


There are other poems which show decided talent, fervor, and 
broad sympathy, and even philosophical comprehension. For in- 
stance, she is at her best in the poem ‘‘ Which ?” on pp. 72-73: 


‘fT am in love with Love—God-Love, 
And I would fain 
Entwine it in my heart of hearts. 
For righteous gain. 


I am in love with Good—AIl-Good, 
And I will feed 

My soul upon its substance sure, 
With lavish greed. 


I am in love with Truth—God-Trutk ; 
E’en now I feel 

Its potency omnipotent 
All ills to heal. 


I am in love with Light—God-Light, 
And now through me 

It shall reflect the God-derived 
Divinity. 

I am in love with mind—God-Mind ; 
In It I see 

The Wisdom, Power, Intelligence, 
That is for me. 


I am in love with Peace—God-Peace ; 
It bathes my soul 

With waters tranquil, pure, and sweet, 
Which makes me whole. 
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And I will love; love more and more, 
Drawing to me 

The all of Love that is contained 
In Deity. 


Then will I permeated be,— 
Dyed with its dye, — 
Until I know not which is Love, 
Or which is I.” 
The poem, ‘'I Am,” on page 134, is in a similar strain: 
‘‘T am stronger than my fears, 
I am wiser than my years, 


I am gladder than my tears, 
For I am His image. 


I am greater than my pains, 

I am richer than my gains, 

I am purer than my stains, 
For I am His image. 


I am grander than my names, 

I am broader than my claims, 

I am nobler than my aims, 
For I am His image. 


I am better than my deeds, 

I am holier than my creeds, 

Iam worthier than my needs, 
For I am His image. 


I am truer than I seem, 

And more gracious than I deem, 

And more real than I dream, 
For I am His image. 


I have naught with death or birth; 

I encompass heaven and earth; 

Measureless my power and worth, 
For I am His image. 


He whose image thus I bear, 
And whose likeness I shall share, 
All His glory will declare, 
Through the ‘I ’—His image.” 
These are gems of true poetry, and we hope that they will 
survive in the general struggle for existence that is waged in the 
literary world. “ee 
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OUR CLEVELAND CHRISTMAS. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

To-pay— Christmas Day—England is at peace. 
The choirs are chanting ancient anthems of peace on 
earth, good-will to man, amid hearts calm in the con- 
sciousness that the year now closing has witnessed in- 
creasing efforts of their country to promote peace at 
home and abroad, to relieve suffering within its bor- 
ders, and to stay the hand of cruelty abroad. The 
thunderbolt launched by the President upon this gov- 
ernment, while it was engaged in negotiations with 
Venezuela, has evoked no thunderbolt in reply, nor 
even ruffled the temper of the nation. Americans 
here have been treated with the same kindness that 
has always been extended to them. English credit 
has not been disturbed ; not a failure has occurred; a 
few speculators may have suffered, but British securi- 
ties have even been enhanced in value. The Presi- 
dent’s thunderbolt has fallen on his own subjects—for 
are we not subjects of a man who by a stroke of his 
pen can destroy our resources, break down our credit, 
make our country a laughing-stock, make us hang our 
head with shame? Our lips are closed, for we cannot 
criticise our sovereign in a foreign land ; but our faces 
can be read ; and we cannot escape the humiliation 
of meeting eyes that silently sympathise with us for 
the disgrace they know we are suffering. 

Our country has chosen out of its sixty millions 
one man to be placed above all other Americans. The 
President is presumably the flower of our race, the 
culmination of American wisdom and virtue. Through 
him America has (theoretically) spoken. With what re- 
sult ? Monarchy has been denounced, and every mon- 
arch sits more easily on his throne. There is not one 
among them—neither king, emperor, czar, nor sultan— 
who could dream of exercising half the arbitrary power 
now proved to be lodged in the hands of this Presi- 
dent of a professed republic. Where is the monarch 
whose single word could cost his people a thousand 
million dollars? In America alone. One hundred and 
three years ago the crowns of Europe formed a league 
to crush the new-born republic of France. They might 
have saved themselves the trouble. A popular super- 
stition of leadership led to the enthronement of per- 
sonal autocrats,— Marat, Robespierre, Napoleon, — 


who out-tyrannised every crowned tyrant, and gave 
the nations object-lessons in the despotism that may 
disguise itself as ‘‘republicanism”’ which strength- 
ened every throne. History is now repeating itself. 
The people of Europe, really republican at heart, are 
now shown that an American president is not only a 
Kéntg im Frack, as the Germans say, but a potentate 
in whom usurpation is privileged. The President is 
sworn to maintain the Constitution and laws. His 
executive powers are defined and limited by a written 
Constitution. But there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion, nothing in any law, about the Monroe Doctrine. 
Nay, at this very moment, Congress dare not attempt 
to frame that ‘‘ Doctrine”’ in a law, for it would be- 
come a Bedlam of clashing theories and policies. But 
under his technical right to propose measures to Con- 
gress the President enjoys the right to insult other 
countries, to ruin the credit and finances of his coun- 
try, and to promote selfish or partisan ends. This 
privilege of usurpation renders him, even if a well- 
meaning man, an easy tool of corrupt ‘‘rings.”” The 
uneasy feeling which still prevails in the business cen- 
tres of Europe continues because of a suspicion that 
the President has not suspicion enough, and that he 
is being ‘‘buncoed”’ (to use a police phrase) in this 
matter. I remember, just after President Cleveland 
had appointed an unfit man to a high office, asking 
one of his (Cleveland’s) political supporters how it 
happened. He answered that a small clique in a cer- 
tain city had ‘*buncoed”’ the President, who received 
hundreds of letters from all parts of the nation urging 
the appointment of that individual. The letters, posted 
in the different States, were all written by a few per- 
sons in one city. I know not if this be true, but it is 
evidently possible, where great power is entrusted to 
one man, that some clique, for instance, some Vene- 
zuelan or gold-hunting ‘‘ring,” may from one small 
den of conspiracy have the chieftain overwhelmed 
with jingo letters from all parts of the country, which 
he may be dull enough to regard as expressing public 
feeling. The White House is so morbidly sensitive 
to public opinion that designing letters are considered 
there. A letter written under a feigned name to Presi- 
dent Johnson, —a letter of merest personal spite against 
Motley, while Minister at Vienna,—led to such a pres- 
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idential insult to the historian that he resigned his 
post. 

Whatever may be the invisible agencies seeking to 
involve us in war, it is certain that no conspiracy of 
crowns against the United States, were such conceiv- 
able, could in many years have damaged us as much 
as our President has ina day. A leading Paris jour- 
nal, influential in the commercial world, says: ‘It 
must be recognised that the United States is not a 
safe country to deal with.” It is an impression that 
has not grown up in a day, though it has received its 
definite stamp and currency in a day. And it will 
outlast the occasion that elicited it: it will last as long 
as the American presidency. 

For some time now our beloved but misgoverned 
country has been unconsciously mounting as if on a 
stage a succession of tableaux which tell more effec- 
tively on the eye of the world than all tall talk about 
free institutions tells on the ear. Let me mention 
some of the contrast between the talk and the facts. 

Representative Government: exhibited in the equal 
legislative power of small with large populations (e. g., 
Delaware with New York); this preservation of the 
rotten borough system, long extinct in England, form- 
ing a non-representative Senate able to impose tariffs 
and money-bills on the people. 

Self-government: the absolute helplessness of all 
branches of the Government to pass any measure 
whatever if a half dozen senators conspire to prevent 
a vote being taken, by talking against time. 

Independence: the sovereign right of a State to ap- 
propriate the property of its citizens and repudiate 
payment, without amenability to any suit, because of 
its sovereign majesty, which can ‘‘do no wrong,’’—an 
irresponsibility unknown in any European State. 

Equality: the helplessness of our national Govern- 
ment to protect its citizens from being disfranchised, 
lynched, or even burnt alive,—a large photograph of 
the late Texas burning being now shown in the cities 
of Europe. 

Separation of Church and State: illustrated by ex- 
emptions of church property, which increase the taxes 
of all citizens; also of chaplains salaried in violation 
of the plain letter of the Constitution. 

Religious Liberty: exhibited in the Sabbatarian 
chains of New York and other communities ; and the 
bibliolatry in public schools. 

Republican (Institutions: a president insulting a con- 
stitutional monarchy, in which no king or queen has 
for two centuries attempted anything so monarchical 
as the said president’s manifesto. 

Such is the ‘‘ Republic” which European peoples 
have been beholding on the stage of the New World, 
and it is a delusion to suppose that any monarch has 
an interest, gva@ monarch, to interfere with it. The 
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“republican” propaganda in Europe has been af- 
rested by the American exemplifications. Thirty-two 
years ago, when I first visited England, there was a 
large and bold republican party and organisation, 
aiming to ‘‘Americanise”’ English institutions. The 
House of Lords was to be superseded by a Senate, 
the throne by a presidency, and so forth. In the 
course of one generation all that has disappeared. 
The English people have in that time secured institu- 
tions quite as free, and quite as representative, as 
those of an American State, but no one claiming the 
title of ‘‘republican”’ is left. This is the effect of the 
above tableaux,—the incompetency, repudiations, in- 
ability to protect personal liberty, displayed by our 
federal government across the Atlantic. And at the 
same time there has been a steady growth and in- 
crease of friendship for Americans. Their learning 
and literature have been more highly appreciated, 
their scholars have been honored by English universi- 
ties, and their citizens have been welcomed in the 
best English society. They have paid a compliment 
to Americans in the blank incredulity with which 
Cleveland’s outbreak and Olney’s billingsgate have 
been received, and their calm expectation of the truer 
American voice, which did not disappoint them. 

And is this not what is going on in America also? 
Do not Americans of culture and refinement feel that 
they are not really represented by the political jockeys 
at Washington, whose ‘‘legislation” from one four 
years to another looks only to win in the presidential 
finish? Greedy partisans, trust-rings, silverites, lob- 
byists, may not pause in their eagerness for the stakes 
to see what the world sees, but are there not gentle- 
men who have still that decent regard for the opinion 
of mankind, to recall the Declaration of Independence, 
which can recognise the outrage that has been done? 

Good heavens! Think of the ruler of a great na- 
tion insulting another nation, and then appointing a 
commission to find out whether he may not be wrong 
and the other nation right! The whole thing could 
have been examined just as well before as after the 
affront, and the ruinous smashing of his own furni- 
ture. Are Americans so ignorant as to be deluded by 
antiquated cries and names? If so, they are far be- 
hind European intelligence. European nations are 
not very fond of England, in most cases because of 
her freedom, but they can all discover the contrast 
between an imperial President proclaiming war for 
nothing, and a constitutional Prince returning, by per- 
mission of a ministry, the message of peace and good- 
will. 

Serious people in America should think of these 
things. They will hear the truth from any European. 
The English people, who really love Americans, will 
never run the risk of offending their susceptibilities by 
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criticising our institutions. Even Mr. Bryce covers 
over his comments with so much sugar that his work 
has an effect of flattery. In other countries the oppo- 
nents of republicans are quite willing to have Ameri- 
can politicians continue to render European popula- 
tions increasingly content with their old-fashioned 
systems, which are steadily brought into harmony with 
their needs and aspirations. Under such conditions 
Cleveland’s and Olney’s spread-eagle screams have a 
droll sound of proceeding from some President Rip 
Van Winkle who went to sleep during our Revolution 
and supposes George III. still on the throne of Eng- 
land. But Europe sees King George to be on the 
American throne. And it is to be hoped that enough 
Americans recognise that indisputable fact to make 
his White House Majesty’s—or shall we write it JZad- 
jesty’s—suicidal fulmination a point of departure to- 
wards a real Republic. 

If Americans would leave off inoculating school 
children with errors, by teaching them from ignorant 
school-histories, which dwell on the follies of an in- 
sane king and an extinct England as if they were still 
characteristic; if instead of this our children were 
taught something about our own faults, our presiden- 
tial robberies of Mexico, our oppression of negroes 
and Indians, we might see a rising generation able to 
deal with the organic faults which have rendered such 
things impossible. 

But even now one may hope that the intelligence 
of our people, assisted by the financial victims, will 
institute an inquest, and inquire whether their pre- 
scientific last-century Constitution, even with all its 
patches (several that make the rents worse) is worthy 
of them. The Constitution, even when made, was 
acknowledged to bea makeshift ; it was framed under 
urgency of danger, it had to compromise with slavery, 
with colonial jealousies, and with monarchical super- 
stitions. The mongrel instrument has necessitated a 
long reign of slavery, culminating in civil war; it has 
given us a succession of monarchs of whom very few 
can bear the light of true history; it has seen the 
achievements of the nation’s martyrdom saved from 
overthrow by a drunken traitor, Andrew Johnson, only 
by a congressional violation of the Constitution ; and 
it has lived to witness the Cleveland Christmas. 

How long is our so-called Republic to be in this 
puerile condition of subserviency to a man? If Amer- 
ican thinkers, scholars, patriots, rise to this occasion, 
the close of this century will witness the end of the 
outworn Constitution; a national convention is now 
the only possible compensation for the humiliations 
and disasters which the antiquated instrument has 
cost us; we have a right—nay, mankind have the 
right—to see a real American Republic greet the dawn 
of the twentieth century. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE IN 1895. 
BY PROF. E. D. COPE. 

In a republic every citizen has a vote, and as the 
majority of votes are cast, so the policy of the govern- 
ment is directed. Opinions control votes, so every 
citizen is more or less responsible for any influence 
which his opinions may have. In matters involving 
serious consequences, every conscientious man must 
endeavor to reach such opinions as will make for the 
good of the world, and contribute to its progress, so 
far as the material in his possession enables him to 
do so. 

In the dispute with Great Britain over the Vene- 
zuela boundary we have had a great deal of expres- 
sion from all quarters, some hasty, some careful ; some 
cool, and some excited. In the following paragraphs 
some of these opinions are passed in review, and an 
attempt is made to sift wheat from chaff. The writer 
permits himself to do this, not because of any espe- 
cial qualification for the task, but because he endeav- 
ors to look at the subject rather more coolly than some 
of those who have contributed to the discussion. 

Senator Lodge in the United States Senate, and 
Dr. J. B. McMasters, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in the columns of the New 
York Z7émes, have given us a concise history of the 
Monroe Doctrine up to date. These documents show 
to those not already familiar with the facts, that how- 
ever private opinions may have differed on this ques- 
tion, the government of the United States has main- 
tained it consistently as a definite policy from 1823, 
the date of its promulgation, to the presidency of James 
Buchanan inclusive. And it is also well known that it 
was maintained by President Lincoln in the year 1865 
with reference to the French occupation of Mexico. 
President Cleveland in maintaining it in the year 1895 
is therefore only continuing the policy of the United 
States for the last seventy-two years. Under these 
circumstances Congress has unanimously supported 
the President. 

In endeavoring to carry out this policy with ref- 
erence to the supposed attempt on the part of Great 
Britain to seize territory belonging to Venezuela, suc- 
cessive administrations have been for about eighteen 
years endeavoring to secure from the former country 
her consent to a commission to arbitrate the question. 
Our proposition has been peaceable, but Great Britain 
has rejected it. She has refused to furnish to our gov- 
ernment the opportunity of going over with her the 
evidence for and against her claim. She takes the 
position, ex cathedra, that the Monroe Doctrine does 
not apply in this case. Nothing remained to our gov- 
ernment then, but that it should make the investiga- 
tion alone, and so President Cleveland asked Congress 
for a commission, a request which was immediately 
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granted. The President has now appointed the com- 
mission. 

The English people and press have been much 
agitated over the action of the President and Con- 
gress, ascribing various motives to him often far from 
the true ones. They have however discovered that 
there is such a thing as the Monroe Doctrine, and that 
it is the settled policy of the United States to main- 
tain it. A good many people in the United States, 
however, have taken alarm at the possible results to 
follow from the course of the President and Congress, 
and are uttering through the newspaper press and 
otherwise, more or less vigorous objections to it. 
These objections come under three heads. First, that 
the present case of the Venezuelan boundary is not 
related to the Monroe Doctrine; second, that the 
Monroe Doctrine is itself untenable. These are ra- 
tional grounds of objection which are bound to be met. 
There is, however, a large third class of irrational ob- 
jectors, who are evidently actuated by feelings of sen- 
timent, etc., and which may be briefly referred to 
here first. 

We are reminded that the tract of land in dispute 
is small (say equal to the State of New York), and 
that it is not worth quarrelling about. The size of 
the territory is, however, quite irrelevant in a matter 
of principle. Moreover, it is extremely fortunate that 
the tract is not larger or more important, as in that 
case the recognition of the Monroe Doctrine, if ap- 
plicable, would be less readily admitted. We are re- 
minded also that the inhabitants are of a race inferior 
to the English, and not related to us by ties of blood, 
as are the latter. But this also is irrelevant. Should 
the English at any future time outpopulate the Span- 
ish stock in any South American country, they could, 
since the forny of government of the latter is republi- 
can, acquire control of it by constitutional methods. 
This would be a good thing for the world, and the 
Monroe Doctrine would in no way obstruct the result. 
If the forms of government in South America were 
monarchical or aristocratic as those of Europe, this 
result would not be so readily attained ; witness the 
position of the English inhabitants of the Transvaal. 
We are also told that the Monroe Doctrine has never 
been recognised as international law. This is no rea- 
son, however, why it should not become so. Whether 
it should become so or not will depend on its inherent 
merits or demerits. If it is important for good rea- 
sons that the United States should maintain it, we 
will endeavor to introduce it into the Laws of Nations. 
I will consider its merits later on. 

The weak objection that the British will not re- 
spect the result of the deliberation of the Commission 
appointed by President Cleveland, is also irrelevant. 
That nation has its administration to thank that the 
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Commission is not international in character. More- 
over, the Commission was not constituted for the pur- 
pose of furnishing Great Britain with information, but 
for furnishing it to the government and people of the 
United States. If any information is conveyed to 
Great Britain on the subject it will not be by the Com- 
mission, but by the government of the United States. 
An objection more feeble in substance, though vehe- 
mently made, is that the form of the President’s mes- 
sage was not conciliatory. But all parties will forget 
the matter of form, when they get to considering the 
questions involved, in a serious and rational frame of 
mind. This is the burden of the published letter of 
Professor James of Harvard University, which vigor- 
ously condemns the President, while admitting that 
his contention is a just one. Neither the American 
nor British nations will sacrifice themselves to a mat- 
ter of form, as Professor James seems to think both 
will now surely do. If as Professor James believes the 
President’s message is inflammatory, it behooves him, 
and all of us not to be too ready to be ignited by it to 
too active combustion. 

We may now consider whether the Venezuelan 
boundary question, as it is now before us, comes 
within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine. To this 
question the answer must be, that we do not certainly 
know. Its to ascertain the truth of this matter that 
the Venezuelan commission has been appointed. Un- 
til the commission has reported the facts all confident 
assertions are premature. But it is to be understood 
that the action of the United States will be in accor- 
dance with its findings. This brings us to the ques- 
tion as to whether the Monroe Doctrine is a policy 
which this country does well to sustain, even at the 
risk of armed conflict. 

This, the ultimate question, which is the root of 
the whole matter, must be approached with due mod- 
esty, in view of the truth of the general proposition 
that any form of government is good, if administered 
with due regard to human rights. It is also true that 
any form of government administered without regard 
to those rights is bad. There are faults inherent in 
the republican form, as there are in the monarchical 
or oligarchical. With the exception, however, of a 
few citizens of our larger cities, Americans are gen- 
erally of the opinion that a republican form is better 
than any other, because it- contains within itself the 
conditions for an administration more in accordance 
with human right than any other, and is therefore 
more likely to be so administered. Of course, those 
Americans who do not believe that our form of gov- 
ernment is the best cannot be relied on to sustain the 
Monroe Doctrine. In support of their contention 
these citizens join with foreigners and point to the 
rule of Tammany and its chiefs, Tweed and Croker, 
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and to the corruption of municipal rule in some other 
cities. But both our internal and external critics for- 
get that the large cities are the centres of concentra- 
tion of the offscourings of Europe ; of people who are 
the legitimate product of the European system, whose 
existence in Europe furnishes the razson d’étre of ab- 
solutism. New York and Chicago especially, with 
their forty-five per cent. foreign population, cannot be 
regarded as representative American cities. Euro- 
peans generally mistake the sentiment of New York 
for that of the United States. They should, however, 
remember that the disloyalty of that city at the open- 
ing of the Civil War had no appreciable effect on the 
opinions of the country, and did not delay the sup- 
pression of the rebellion by a single day. The dis- 
loyal expressions recently heard there will disappear 
with equal rapidity. The New York Wor/d represents 
nothing American, and it was a lamentable minimisa- 
tion of the effect of the good intentions of the Prince 
of Wales, that he should have been inveigled into 
sending a friendly despatch to the American people 
through its scandal-stained columns. It was a mis- 
take quite as bad as his adoption of friendly relations 
with Richard Croker, the Tammany boss, who repre- 
sents nothing but what Americans detest and despise. 
Perhaps, however, it gives a hint of the natural affini- 
ties between persons who belong to privileged classes 
in all countries. 

The gist of the objections to the European systems 
of government is that they are, excepting that of 
France, much too largely administered by and on be- 
half of privileged persons and classes, and not suffi- 
ciently on behalf of the people. In the government 
proper of England, this condition is rather less con- 
spicuous than in the continental systems; yet their 
aristocratic social system rules the British people with 
a grip quite as effective as any autocracy could do. 
The stratigraphy of the Englishman’s mind is noto- 
rious, and while the English claim to be the freest peo- 
ple of Europe, many of them are saturated with an 
idea of human relations thoroughly false and unjust, 
and as oppressive and suppressive in its way as the 
military despotisms of the Continent or of South 
America. As a whole, the aristocratic systems of 
Europe are not so far removed from the products of 
our semi-European municipal systems as might at 
first sight appear. We have seen how the Europeans 
who live in them permit themselves to be governed 
by Tweeds and Crokers, ef id omne genus. Is there 
any reason to doubt that were the American element 
absent, this class of robbers would soon become the 
legitimate aristocracy of those cities, and administer 
their governments perpetually by hereditary right? 
Such is at all events the history of the origin of most 
of the personnel of the aristocracies of all countries. 
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Their privileged position is due either to unwilling or 
complaisant submission of the great bulk of the popu- 
lation to the robberies and pretensions of their ances- 
tors or themselves. 

The difference between the systems of America 
and Europe is this: that in this country we call a 
spade a spade, and stealing we call stealing. In Europe 
the robberies of the most enterprising robbers have 
been legitimised, and have become a part of the sys- 
tem under which the people live. Thus have arisen 
established royal families, nobilities, and churches. 
Under this system enormous sums of money are taken 
from the people and spent on persons either of no or 
small utility. The greater part of the land is pos- 
sessed by but few people. Thus fifty thousand per- 
sons out of England’s thirty-six millions own nearly 
all the land. 
ily is as unsafe as his purse, not through the preva- 
lence of rape, but because of the enormous leverage 
offered by false social standards. And the serious 
part of all this is that it cannot be changed without a 
stupendous expenditure of blood and treasure. In a 
republican system, on the contrary, when evils creep 
in we can remedy them if we choose. The men who 
feel privileged to rob us we send to jail or drive from 
the country, sooner or later. And we do it with more 
or less ease as the percentage of European population 
is less or greater. Boss Tweed never accumulated as 
much money as have most European monarchs, and no 
American official ever possessed a tithe of the wealth 
of some of the English dukes. 

In a word, the aristocratic and monarchical sys- 
tems of the world are a crystallisation and establish- 
ment of the system of robbery of which we so much 
complain in our municipal governments, and they are 
tolerated by the same inferior class which constitutes 
a large part of the population of Europe. They repre- 
sent an inferior stage of human organisation, but one 
which it is probable is only temporary. It is probable 
that the people of several European countries are not 
yet adapted to a republican form of government, while 
it is equally probable that some other countries are 
ready forit. But will the governing classes step down 
and out with a good grace when the time arrives, or 
must each of those countries have its revolution after 
the manner of the French? We cannot tell. 

Meanwhile let us save as much of the world to re- 
publicanism as we can. We probably need for our 
own existence that we shall sustain as far as possible 
the efforts of mankind to liberate themselves from the 
permanent rule of privileged classes. These classes 
hate America and everything American. They would 
suppress us if they could. We have no quarrel with 
the liberals and republicans of Europe, but unfortu- 
nately, except in the case of France, they do not con- 


In an aristocratic country a man’s fam- 
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trol their governments. It is absolutely necessary that 
we encourage every republic, however rudimental may 
be its republicanism, in order that the republics of the 
world may acquire sufficient weight to enforce tolera- 
tion and peace. In this lies our interest in the South 
American republics. Now that the last monarchy has 
left that continent, the Western Hemisphere is de- 
voted to republicanism, and in a short time the ag- 
gregate of its peoples will be so great as to secure 
them from molestation from any quarter whatsoever. 
No matter if some of them be more or less turbulent ; 
their condition is full of hope. Their systems are not 
crystallised and everything is possible tothem. In 
Mexico we have an illustration of the progress on 
which Spanish America has entered. Excellent schools 
abound and industrial enterprise is active. The fine 
arts are cultivated with more success than in the 
United States. The calm and industrious Mexican 
Indian has quite as often improved as injured the 
Spanish immigrant race. 

Besides the extreme importance of preserving all 
America for the republican form of government, still 
another reason exists why the Monroe Doctrine is of 
great moment to the Western Hemisphere. The pe- 
culiar geographical positions of the peoples of Europe, 
their histories and policies which have grown out of 
them, are totally foreign to the American peoples. 
The relations of the European nations are complex, 
and are liable to become strained or hostile at any 
time. We cannot enter into their affairs and we de- 
sire that their mutual quarrels shall not involve us in 
any way. This they will surely do if they are per- 
mitted to partition South America as they are doing 
Africa and Asia. We must insist on the doctrine of 
mutual non-intervention. Of course we cannot inter- 
fere in cases where just causes of grievance exist, ex- 
cepting to insist that indemnities paid by American to 
European countries shall not consist of land. Thus 
the Corinto affair did not come within the scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine because no attempt at territorial 
seizure was made. 

Finally it remains to dispose of one more objec- 
tion to the Monroe Doctrine as a live policy of our 
Government. It is alleged that we must become in- 
volved in the revolutions of South American countries, 
and in their wars with Europe. A rational view of 
the Doctrine makes it clear that this is not the case. 
The sole practical application of this Doctrine is the 
restraint of European countries from acquiring terri- 
tory and hence political power in America, and it ex- 
tends to nothing else. 

The maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine is of 
great importance to the future of republican institu- 
tions, not only in America, but throughout the world. 
It is especially the function of the United States to 
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lead in this great reform, and we should not shirk 
the responsibility which is clearly ours. No better op- 
portunity than the present can well be thrown in our 
way. Europe is tied up with her mutual antagonisms. 
England cannot leave the Hellespont and India un- 
guarded, and Germany cannot leave the Rhine pro- 
vinces open to France. For Italy and Spain we care 
nothing, and Russia is not interested, for she has Asia 
on her hands. Why should we hesitate? We have 
not hesitated, and it will be to the honor of President 
Cleveland and his administration, and of this Con- 
gress, that they have accepted the responsibility. Let 
us hope that before another change in the Govern- 
ment takes place, Cuba will be added to the repub- 
lican system of the United States. 

The preceding pages express the thoughts of the 
author as to the principles involved in the Venezuelan 
dispute. As usual, besides the irrelevancy of much 
that has been said and written on the subject, a cer- 
tain amount of bad feeling has been injected into the 
discussion. This is to be greatly deprecated, as it is 
the worst form of irrelevancy. The judgments on the 
part of some men of civilised races on other nations 
and races do not differ from those of savages. Be- 
cause some Englishman has done wrong, or has been 
rude to us, therefore all Englishmen are hateful. A 
German hates a Frenchman, because a very few 
Frenchmen precipitated a war with Germany. A 
Frenchman hates all Germans, because the war ended 
unfavorably to the interests of France, etc., etc. 
Nothing is more absurd than national likes and dis- 
likes. Asan American, the present writer has learned 
to admire and respect men of all nations. English- 
men are at least as deserving of these sentiments as 
the people of any other nation. We should restrict 
our hostility to the man or the class of men who af- 
front or injure us, and it is safe to say that for all of 
our disputes with England we are chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, indebted to the privileged or aristocratic class. 
We can expect nothing else from them, as our system 
is a standing proof to the world that a nation may be 
successful and happy without a class corresponding 
to theirs. If we oppose them even to the point of 
arms we should remember that we are contending for 
a principle, rather than to gratify a feeling of hostility 
to a people, the great majority of whom are desirous 
of remaining friendly to us, and to whom we are bound 
by many ties that make for peace. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Tue history of the Monroe Doctrine, which is ad- 
mirably set forth by ex-Gov. Gustav Koerner, is one 
thing, and its significance as a political maxim another, 
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The latter may be a misconstruction of the former ; 
nevertheless it exists and we must reckon with it. 


What the Monroe Doctrine is in the minds of the 
people has been sufficiently shown by the official acts 
of President Cleveland, which have (and there cannot 
be the slightest doubt about it) the moral support of 
the great majority of our citizens. The Monroe Doc- 
trine means that the United States should pursue the 
policy which President Monroe proclaimed in his an- 
nual message of 1823. President Monroe said: 


‘‘We owe it to candor and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and the allied powers to declare, that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. With the existing colonies of any European power 
we have not interfered, and shall not interfere ; but with the gov- 
ernments which have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view an interposition for 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny 
by any European power, in any other light than as a manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 


The Monroe Doctrine is no international law; itis 
simply an aim or plan of policy pursued by the United 
States. It is not based upon a treaty with any of the 
powers, nor is it a pledge to interfere with the peace- 
ful or hostile relations that may originate between the 
South American republics and any one of the Euro- 
pean governments. The fact is that Napoleon III., 
taking advantage of our weakness during the Civil 
War, attempted to create an empire after the pattern 
of European monarchies in Mexico, and had the Con- 
federacy of the Southern States succeeded in gaining 
and in maintaining their independence, what would 
have become of the United States and its broad and 
humanitarian ideals ? 


As soon as the Civil War was over the government 
of the United States openly declared its intentions to 
invade Mexico unless the French troops were with- 
drawn. The United States had as little business in 
Mexico as they have now in Venezuela, but they can- 
not remain indifferent to the introduction of monarch- 
ical or aristocratic principles of government into either 
continent of the two Americas. Considering the com- 
plications that may arise in the course of time, they 
have unequivocally and openly declared it to be ‘‘ dan- 
gerous to their peace and safety,” and those powers 
who care to preserve the amicable relations with them 
must respect this declaration. 


Such is the Monroe Doctrine as it lives in the souls 
of a great number of American citizens, and in this 
sense must be interpreted President Cleveland’s policy, 
who after the cool refusal of his offer of arbitration in 
the Venezuelan question, proposed in his message the 
appointment of a commission to definitely settle the 
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claims of England. Now the questions arise, (1) Is the 
Monroe Doctrine based upon international justice? 
(2) Is it a wise policy? and (3) Would it be right to risk 
a war on account of a dispute between England and 
Venezuela, concerning a territory of comparatively 
little value ? 

As to the justice of the Monroe Doctrine we must 
remember that it is not a question of law but of pol- 
icy. It is a question of power, not of right or wrong. 
The United States have abstained from any inter- 
ference in the politics of the European powers, be- 
cause they do not wish to be implicated in their affairs 
and hope thus the better to preserve for themselves 
their own sphere of influence. The United States cer- 
tainly have the right to pursue a policy as much as 
any other State, and they may, as much as England 
or any other country, set a limit to their ambition, 
and may declare how far they mean to extend the 
sphere of their pretensions. This has been done in 
the Monroe Doctrine, and it was done at the sugges- 
tion of a great English statesman, who should have 
foreseen that the ghost could more easily be raised 
than laid. The Monroe Doctrine is at least as right 
as the hoisting of the English flag in a new territory; 
nay, it is unquestionably more right, for it is not based 
upon the intention of conquest, it is nothing but a 
proclamation of sympathy with the preservation and 
integrity of our American sister-republics, and a hint 
that we would be willing to assist them in case of any 
‘‘intervention for the purpose of oppressing them or 
controlling in any manner their destiny.” This is the 
intention of the Monroe Doctrine, and as such it is 
known in England as the policy of the United States of 
America, for even so thoroughly an English work as 
the Encyclopedia Britannica says (XXIII., p. 762): 

‘The ‘Monroe’ Doctrine has remained the rule of foreign 
intercourse for all American parties.” 

The Monroe Doctrine does not imply that the 
United States are pledged to go to war whenever an 
American republic should get into trouble with a Euro- 
pean power; it leaves the United States a free hand 
to decide whether or not in each particular case it 
would be wise to interfere, but it declares openly and 
without reserve on which side our sympathies will be. 

Whether or not it would be wise to press the Monroe 
Doctrine at the present time and against so formidable 
a naval poweras England is a question of politics which 
I do not wish to discuss; it certainly teaches us that 
in order to meet all emergencies we should preserve 
the financial credit of the nation. American securities 
have fallen on account of the war rumors, but they 
rose again, although slowly, and would have risen 
more quickly if our currency were not endangered by 
the shortsighted debates and dubious attitude of our 
Senate. The financial question is a great issue in it- 
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self and has directly nothing to do with the Monroe 
Doctrine, which latter simply means, and will always 
mean, whether or not the United States are willing to 
fight for the ideal of preserving America (so far as it 
is not in the hands of European powers) for indepen- 
dent American republics. 

At any rate, if England encroaches upon the terri- 
tory of any one of the American republics, she ought 
to know what to expect, and has no right to complain 
about a president of the United States who simply 
pursues the well-known traditional policy of his coun- 
try. 

This is an impartial statement of the situation, 
which in our opinion is radically misrepresented by 
our esteemed contributor Moncure D. Conway, whose 
denunciations of President Cleveland appear to lack 
all foundation. There is no jingoism in President 
Cleveland, nor is he the tool of rings and political 
jockeys. His good-will toward England and his love 
of peace cannot be doubted. MHis decisive stand in 
the Hawaiian question proved that he can turn a deaf 
ear to the temptation of extending the territory of the 
United States, but if for that reason the English gov- 
ernment imagined that he would abandon all attempts 
whatever at pursuing a foreign policy, allowing the 
traditional aspirations of his country to die out, they 
were gravely mistaken in him. 

As to Mr. Conway’s wholesale attack upon Amer- 
ican institutions, we submit that every good American 
citizen knows how far we still are from having at- 
tained the ideal of a truly republican administration. 
There are grievous diseases in our body politic, but 
he who denies that much progress, although it may be 
slow, has been made and is still being made, is not 
familiar with the state of things on this side of the At- 
lantic. England certainly cannot, nor can any one of 
the European nations, boast of being free from faults. 
The faults of England are partly the same as ours 
and lie partly in other fields. The text-books of 
history officially used in the schools of England and 
other European countries are not less falsified than 
those of the United States. Was there never a sud- 
den rise or fall of securities consequent upon the ac- 
tions of European prime ministers, such as Bismark, 
Palmerston, and others? If the President’s sympa- 
thy with the wrongs which he cannot help supposing 
a weak little State has suffered from the hands of 
powerful England, be an affront, what shall we think 
of Emperor William who, a crowned monarch himself 
and a grandson of the Queen of Great Britain, could 
not refrain from congratulating the president of a small 
republic in the interior of Africa for having again re- 
pelled the encroachments of English usurpation? The 
Boers are anxious to remain Dutch Boers, and object 
to being governed by an English gold-mining com- 
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pany and their officials. Much may be said in favor of 
either side, the Boers and the English; nonetheless, 
both questions, that of Transvaal and that of Vene- 
zuela, are not simply monarchy versus republic, but 
independence versus intrusion. However, there is 
this difference, Emperor William yielded to an out- 
burst of sentiment, while President Cleveland obeyed 
the call of duty as understood by himself and by the 
nation that he represents. 

The new nation that is coalescing here from the 
various ingredients of European countries, is more 
than five-sixths Teutonic and almost half Anglo-Saxon. 
No wonder that we have a deep-seated feeling of kin- 
ship toward England, as also toward Germany and 
other European countries; but this feeling of kinship 
can only be preserved on the condition that our na- 
tional ideals and aspirations are respected. 

And we have the confidence that both the English 
Government and the English people will respect them, 
so much so that President Cleveland has as yet found 
it unnecessary to make preparations for war. 

There is certainly no need of defending President 
Cleveland for upholding the Monroe Doctrine. The 
question was simply whether or not the nation would 
stand by him; and the Senate as well as the people 
were not reluctant with their endorsement. 

The endorsement of Cleveland’s policy by the na- 
tion came not in the form of chauvinistic outbursts 
but in the quiet determination of being willing to take 
the consequences, whatever they might be. Pc, 
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BUDDHISM IN ITS CONTRAST WITH CHRISTIANITY, 
AS VIEWED BY SIR MONIER MONIER- 
WILLIAMS. 

Amonc the authors who have written on the sub- 
jects of Brahmanism and Buddhism Sir Monier Mo- 
nier- Williams, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
is one of the most distinguished and prominent author- 
ities. Not only are his Sanskrit Dictionary, Grammar, 
and Manual standard works of philological scholar- 
ship, but also his translations exhibit the genius of a 
poet who can re-think and re-feel the ideas of bards 
who lived in ages long past and uttered thoughts which 
it is difficult for us to comprehend in their original 
significance. There can be no doubt but Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams’s books on Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism and on Buddhism give us most reliable and instruc- 
tive information concerning the two great religions 
of India, and I confess that their study has proved to 
me extremely profitable. But one point challenges 
my opposition ; it is, not that he writes from the 
standpoint of a Christian, for he has not only a right, 
but is even under the obligation to do so; nor is it 
that his works possess the character of contributions 
to Christian apologetics, a mission which is implied 
in the duties of the Boden professorship held by him : 
it is that he narrows Christianity to the dogmatic con- 
ception of the Anglican church creeds, and establishes 
on this ground distinctions which, if tenable, will not, 
as Sir Monier believes, lift Christianity above Bud- 
dhism, but, on the contrary, would give the first place 
to Buddhism and annul all the claims that Christian- 
ity may make to catholicity. 

Professor Williams openly states that he has ‘‘de- 
picted Buddhism from the standpoint of a believer in 
Christianity” (p. ix), and when delivering in 1888 his 
Duff-Lectures which form the nucleus of his book on 
Buddhism, he expressed his ‘‘deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility which the writing of these Lectures had 
laid upon him and his earnest desire that they may 
by their usefulness prove in some degree worthy of 
the great missionary whose name they bear.’! Even 
the title of the book announces that Buddhism is 
treated ‘‘in its contrast with Christianity.’’ 

After these statements we are prepared for an ex 
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parte exposition of Buddha’s doctrines which, however, 
considering the antagonistic attitude of Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams is as just and fair as can be expected. 
The book is valuable on account of its author’s un- 
questionable ability in selecting and marshalling his 
materials in a masterly way, but it is marred by re- 
peated attempts to belittle Buddha, ‘‘ who,” Sir Mo- 
nier says, ‘‘if not worthy to be called the ‘Light of 
Asia,’ and certainly unworthy of comparison with the 
‘Light of the World,’ was at least one of the world’s 
most successful teachers.” In spite of Buddha’s al- 
leged unworthiness to be compared with Christ, Sir 
Monier compares the two constantly; he does so in 
spite of himself, and all Christians do so and cannot 
help doing so, because the comparison forces itself 
upon every one who familiarises himself with the lives 
of these two greatest religious leaders of mankind. 

Professor Williams is undoubtedly anxious to be 
just toward Buddha, but we cannot help taking him to 
task for a certain animosity which is shown in occa- 
sional distortions of the accounts of Buddha’s life and 
doctrines. Thus he says, when Buddha preached to 
his disciples, his sermon ‘‘ was addressed to monks,’’ 
while ‘‘that of Christ was addressed not to monks but 
to suffering sinners” (p. 44), as if the disciples of 
Christ where not in the same predicament as the 
monks that followed Buddha; for Christ’s disciples, 
too, had forsaken their homes in order to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the salvation of theirsouls. The 
term ‘*monk’”’ smacks of a Roman Catholic institu- 
tion that has become odious in Protestant countries. 
On the other hand, the word ‘‘sinner’”’ expresses a 
self-humiliation popular in certain Christian circles 
only, but offensive to those who believe in the dignity 
of man. Albeit, whether monks or sinners, both the 
disciples of Buddha and Christ were salvation-seeking 
men. 

An actual misrepresentation, prompted by an un- 
conscious disdain for Buddha, lies in the following 
passage : 

‘‘The story is that Gautama died from eating too much pork 
(or dried boar's flesh). As this is somewhat derogatory to his 
dignity it is not likely to bave been fabricated. A fabrication, 
too, would scarcely make him guilty of the inconsistency of say- 
ing ‘Kill no living thing,’ and yet setting an example of eating 
flesh-meat.” 
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The fact is, that according to the common and 
probably reliable tradition, Buddha’s last meal con- 
sisted in dried boar’s meat and rice given him by the 
smith Chunda of Pava; and we must not forget the 
advanced age of the great Shakyamuni, whose life at 
the time of his death was four score years. I have 
been unable to discover any report which states that 
Buddha ate ‘‘too much,” but there are reports stat- 
ing that the meat was not fit to eat. Whatever the 
condition of the meat may have been, it is certain that 
while the great majority of Buddhists abstain from 
meat, Buddha taught that salvation could not be ob- 
tained by abstinence from meat alone but by purity of 
heart. Professor Williams probably remembers the 
Amagandha-sutta which sets forth that evil habits, 
wicked deeds, and impure thoughts defile a man, but 
not the eating of flesh—a declaration seven times em- 
phasised in the refrain of the verses 4-10. 

Accordingly, there is no inconsistency in Buddha’s 
eating meat, yet as to the statement that Buddha ate 
‘too much,” we can only say that it is an unjustifiable 
accusation which we confidently hope Professor Wil- 
liams will expunge from eventual future editions of his 
book. Buddha probably often enough ate disgusting 
food on his wanderings through the country of Maga- 
dha, for he was not always the guest of kings, but more 
often a recipient of the hospitality of poor villagers— 
a fact which is not only in itself probable, but is actu- 
ally mentioned in various Chinese accounts of Bud- 
dha’s life, as, for instance, in the Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan- 
King. Considering the hot climate of India, too, it is 
not improbable, that the meat Buddha ate for his last 
meal was tainted. Such in fact is the report of the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta IV., 19, where we read: 

‘*Now the Blessed One addressed Chunda, the worker in 
metals, and said: ‘Whatever dried boar’'s flesh, Chunda, is left 
over to thee, that bury ina hole. I see no one, Chunda, on earth 
nor in Mara’s domain, nor in the Brahma’s heaven, no one among 
Samanas and Brdmanas, among gods and men, by whom, when 
he has eaten it, that food can be assimilated, save by the Tatha- 
gata.’ 

‘«* Even so, Lord!’ said Chunda, the worker in metals, in 
assent, to the Blessed One. And whatever dried boar’s flesh re- 
mained over, that he buried in a hole.” 

In the face of death, and suffering from the pains 
of the consequence of his last meal, Buddha reveals a 
nobility of character, which shows that he was not 
only great, but also amiable. When Buddha felt that 
his end drew near, he said: 

‘‘ Now it may happen, Ananda, that some one should stir up 
remorse in Chunda, the smith, by saying, ‘' This is evil to thee, 
Chunda, and loss to thee in that when the Tathdgata had eaten 
his last_meal from thy provision, then he died.” Any such re- 
morse, Ananda, in Chunda, the smith, should be checked by say- 
ing, ‘This is good to thee, Chunda, and gain to thee, in that when 
the Tathagata had eaten his last meal from thy provision, then he 

icd., .. There has been laid up by Chunda, the smith, a karma 
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redounding to length of life, redounding to good birth, redounding 
to good fortune, redounding to good fame, redounding to the in- 
heritance of heaven, and of sovereign power.’ In this way, 
Ananda, should be checked any remorse in Chunda, the smith.” 


While Buddha rejected the idea of obtaining sal- 
vation through abstinence from flesh food, he cer- 
tainly did not encourage the slaughter of animals for 
the sake of making food of them. Thus a great num- 
ber of Buddhists abstain from eating fish and meat; 
but there are some Buddhists (I refer, for instance, to 
the Shin-Shiu, the largest sect of Japan) who do eat 
fish and flesh, and they are recognised as good Bud- 
dhists as much as Lutherans may be called good 
Christians. 

There is no need of picking out all the passages in 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams’s book on Buddhism 
which appear to be dictated by a partisan spirit favor- 
ing a dogmatic conception of Christianity and apt to 
prove offensive to the followers of Buddha. I shall, 
therefore, limit my critical remarks to the last chap- 
ter of the book, entitled ‘‘Buddhism, contrasted with 
Christianity” (pp. 337-563). 

Professor Williams says: ‘‘ Christianity is a reli- 
gion, whereas Buddhism, at least in its earliest and 
truest form, is no religion at all.”” And why not? Be- 
cause 

‘‘A religion, in the proper sense of the word, must postulate 
the existence of one living and true God of infinite power, wisdom, 
and love, the Creator, Designer, and Preserver of all things visible 
and invisible. It must also take for granted the immortality of 
man’s soul or spirit. . . . Starting from these assumptions, it must 
satisfy four requisites: (1) it must reveal the Creator, (2) it must 
reveal man to himself, (3) it must reveal some method by which 
the finite creature may communicate with the infinite Creator, (4) 
it must prove its title to be called a religion by its regenerating 
effect on man's nature.” 

We must add that Professor Williams apparently 
understands by God and soul the traditional concep- 
tions of dogmatic Christianity; and his faith in God 
and soul is a mere ‘‘ postulate,” for in the realm of 
experience no trace can be found of either. Thus our 
knowledge of both must be attributed to a special and 
supernatural revelation. The word ‘‘reveal” in the 
passage quoted is intended to be understood in the 
narrow sense, as opposed to the revelations of the 
senses and of science. 

What a poor comfort is the belief in a postulated 
and specially revealed God! A postulated God is dis- 
tant and hidden—even to the sages of the most en- 
lightened pagans. We are informed that what they, 
the ‘¢unaided,” know of noble and elevating truths is 
a mere natural product of their investigation ; it is at 
best what any scientist can discover by the usual meth- 
ods of scientific inquiry. Their God, it appears, can 
only be the God of the Religion of Science, who is the 
divinity of existence, the eternal condition of man’s 
rationality, the standard of all truth, and the authority 
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of right and justice; but not a metaphysical ego-deity 
whose existence can only be known by an act of special 
revelation. 

We must add that, in our opinion, the God of dog- 
matism is not the God of the Israelitic prophets, nor 
of Paul, nor of Christ. The founders of Christianity 
were as broad as Socrates, as Lao-tsz’, and even as 
Buddha—though Buddha was the broadest of all. 
They proclaimed no Quicungue ; the condition of sal- 
vation which they held out to the poor in spirit re- 
sembled closely the Dharma of Buddha, but not the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church, nor the 
confession of faith of any other Christian church. It 
would take too much space to reprint any one of them, 
be it the Augustana of the Lutherans, or the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Episcopalians, or the Westminster 
Confession, or the decrees of the Tridentinum, ora 
papal bull, perhaps the famous bull of Innocence VIII., 
issued in 1484, which brought the terrors of the witch 
persecutions down on Europe.! 

There is none of these but contains the most irra- 
tional and even barbarous and immoral propositions 
proclaimed in the name of God and professing to be 
the true and orthodox interpretation of God’s revela- 
tion. Compare any one with Buddha’s Dharma, which 
is briefly condensed in the famous stanza: 

‘To abandon all wrong-doing, 
To lead a virtuous life 
And cleanse one’s heart. 
That is the religion of all Buddhas.” 

Buddha’s religion is very much like that of Christ, 
but it differs greatly from the Christianity of Christian 
dogmatism. Christ requests men to have faz? (i. e., 
Hebrew amunah, firmness of character, or Greek z7io- 
tS, faithfulness or fidelity), which is a moral quality 
implying steadfast confidence; the churches demand 
belief, i. e. taking something for granted. We cannot 
live without faith, but we can very well exist without 
belief, for we can be faithful in the performance of 
our duties, the correctness of which we may be able 
to know and understand. In fact, whenever belief is 
necessary, it plays a mere temporary part, for we must 
strive with might and main to replace it by knowledge. 

Measured by the standard of Professor Williams’s 
religious ideal, (which, being the Christianity of belief, 
not of faith, starts, as he expressly states it, from 
‘‘assumptions,” and is based upon a ‘‘taking for 
granted,’’) Buddhism is no religion at all. For, says 
he of Buddhism : 


‘It failed to satisfy these conditions. It refused to admit the 
existence of a personal Creator, or of man’s dependence on a 
higher Power, It denied any eternal soul or Ego in man. It 
acknowledged no external, supernatural revelation. It had no 
priesthood—no real clergy; no real prayer; no real worship. It 
had no true idea of sin, or of the need of pardon, and it con- 


1The bull is known byits jnitial words; ‘\Summis desiderantes affectibus,”’ 
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demned man to suffer the consequences of his own sinful acts 
without hope of help from any Saviour or Redeemer, and indeed 
from any being but himself.”’ 

Now, as I understand Buddhism, all these draw- 
backs are its greatest glory; and if there is any truth 
in Christianity, Christianity also must possess these 
very same features. 

Professor Williams says on page 14: 

‘‘ Buddhism—with no God higher than the perfect man—has 
no pretensions to be called a religion in the true sense of the 
word.” : 

Remember that Christ was crucified on the charge 
of blasphemy. If the dogmas of Christianity have any 
meaning at all, they proclaim this central truth of all 
genuine religion, that the Deity is revealed in human- 
ity; God is nothing more nor less than those eternal 
conditions of being which beget man—i. e., the ra- 
tional and morally aspiring being. Christ is God’s 
equal. God is the Father, Christ is the Son; and the 
Son and the Father are one. In a word, the signifi- 
cance of Christianity is that God reveals himself in 
the perfect man. The ideal of human perfection is 
identical with true divinity. 

Buddhism developed the idea of Amitabha Bud- 
dha, personifying in him the omnipresent conditions 
of enlightenment. There is no God higher than Bud- 
dha, and there is nothing greater in God than that 
which produces the ideal of a perfect man. 

But Buddhism denies the existence of ‘‘a soul or 
ego.” Very well! Did Christ ever teach that the soul 
of man is his ego? If the belief in an ego-soul were 
one of the essential ingredients of ‘‘a religion in the 
proper sense of the word,” Christ should have enlight- 
ened us about it. He did nothing of the kind, and 
this being so, we must begin seriously to doubt whether 
Christ ever taught a religion in the proper sense of the 
word. Indeed if Buddha’s doctrine of the soul is nihi- 
listic and pessimistic, we must say the same of St. 
Paul, for he declares that he himself has been crucified 
with Christ, and that not he himself, i. e., Paul, liveth, 
but Christ liveth in him. 

As to prayer we can only say that Christ did his 
best to abolish ‘‘real prayer,” (that is, prayer in the 
sense of begging) by instituting for it the Lord’s 
prayer, which is no prayer in the proper sense of the 
word. Christ said: ‘‘ When thou prayest thou shalt 
not be as the hypocrites are;... when ye pray use not 
vain repetitions as the heathen do, .. . your father know- 
eth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.” 
The Lord’s prayer, accordingly, is a prayer which con- 
tains no prayers whatever; the fourth supplication, 
‘give us this day our daily bread,” appears as a re- 
quest, but considered in the context of the whole Ser- 
mon on the Mount, we find that Christ emphasises the 
word ‘‘this day,” which must be interpreted as noth- 
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ing else than the injunction ‘‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow!” 

The same is true of the fifth supplication, ‘‘ For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” The burden of these words lies in 
the clause introduced by ‘‘as,’’ which again is no 
prayer, but contains a vow. 

The Lord’s prayer is not so much addressed to 
God who ‘‘knoweth what things we have need of,” but 
to the person who wants to pray. It is no begging, 
but a self-discipline. It satisfies a craving which is 
natural in weak-hearted persons, in adult children, but 
unworthy of aman. In the form of a prayer, the Lord’s 
prayer abolishes ‘‘real prayer.” It teaches man no 
longer to pray, or to attempt to change the will of 
God, but to change the will of the praying person, by 
saying ‘‘not my will but God’s will must be done.” 
‘¢Real prayer” is a heathenish notion implicating the 
heart in hypocrisy. 

If there is any philosopher of weight who can be 
called Christian it is.Kant. Educated by pious par- 
ents, and himself deeply religious, he preserved of the 
faith of his childhood as much as possible ; and hear 
what he says about prayer: 

‘To expect of prayer other than natural effects is foolish and 
needs no explicit refutation. We can only ask, Is not prayer to 
be retained for the sake of its natural effects ? Among the natural 
effects we count that the dark and confused ideas present in the 
soul are either clarified through prayer, or that they receive a 
higher degree of intensity; that the motives of a virtue receive 
greater efficacy, etc., etc. 

‘‘We have to say that prayer can, for the reasons adduced, 
be recommended only subjectively, for he who can in another 
way attain to the effects for which prayer is recommended will not 
be in need of it. 

‘A man may think, ‘If I pray to God, it can hurt me in no 
wise ; for should he not exist, very well! in that case I have done 
too much of a good thing; but if he does exist, it will help me.’ 
This Prosopopoia (face-making) is hypocrisy, for we have to pre- 
suppose in prayer that he who prays is firmly convinced that God 
exists. 

‘‘The consequence of this is that he who has made great 
moral progress ceases to pray, for honesty is one of his principal 
maxims. And further, that those whom one surprises in prayer 
are ashamed of themselves, 

‘‘In public sermons before the public, prayer must be re- 
tained, because it can be rhetorically of great effect, and can make 
a great impression. Moreover, in sermons before the people one 
has to appeal to their sensuality, and must, as much as possible, 
stoop down to them.”’ 

The Buddhist prayer is of the same nature as the 
Lord’s prayer, in the sense in which we conceive it and 
as Kant would have interpreted its purport. It is no 
longer a prayer in the proper sense of the word ; it is 
a vow. Like the Lord’s prayer, the Buddhist vows 
teach men to take refuge in religion, and that is more 
than any ‘‘real prayer” can ask or do for us. 

Professor Williams says (p. 544), ‘‘the main idea 
implied by Buddhism is intellectual enlightenment.” 


THE OPEN TCOURT: 


With all deference to Professor Williams’s knowledge 
of the significance of Buddhist doctrines, we must beg 
him to omit the word ‘‘intellectual.””’ Buddha’s idea 
of ‘‘enlightenment” (in contradistinction to Christian 
dogmatism) certainly includes ‘‘intellectual enlight- 
enment,” but it is first and last and mainly an enlight- 
enment of the heart. 

Professor Williams says: 

‘““What says our Bible? We Christians, it says, are mem- 
bers of Christ’s Body— of His flesh and of His bones—of that Di- 
vine Body which was once a suffering Body, a cross-bearing Body, 
and is now a glorified Body, an ever-living, life-giving Body. 
Hence it teaches us to honor and revere the human body; nay, 
almost to deify the human body. 

‘“‘A Buddhist, on the other hand, treats every kind of body 
with contempt, and repudiates as a simple impossibility, all idea 
of being a member of the Buddha's body. How could a Buddhist 
be a member of a body which was burnt to ashes—which was 
calcined,—which became extinct at the moment when the Bud- 
dha’'s whole personality became extinguished also ?” 

Here we have a new Christology and a new Chris- 
tian dogma which demands Christians ‘‘almost to 
deify the human body.” The passage to which Pro- 
fessor Williams refers (I. Cor. vi., 15-20) cannot be 
interpreted in the sense that Christians ‘‘are members 
of Christ’s body—of His flesh and of His bones.”’ For 
in that very passage we read: 

‘‘He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit." 

Further says Paul: 

‘OQ wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death.” (Rom. vii., 24.) 

The New Testament treats the body as forfeited to 
death; and there is certainly truth in this view, al- 
though it has been wrongly interpreted in Christian 
asceticism and monk morality. As to Buddha, it is 
well known that while he did not seek the pleasures 
of the body, he spurned asceticism as a wrong method 
of seeking salvation. Whenever Buddhists retained 
mortifications they did so in violation of the most un- 
equivocal injunctions and of the historically best as- 
sured traditions of Buddha’s Dharma. As to ‘‘the 
Body of Buddha,” Professor Williams overlooks here 
the well-known Buddhist doctrine that Buddha’s body 
is the Dharma. When Buddha died, his bodily life 
was dissolved into non-existence, but not his doctrine. 
His individuality was gone, but not the enlightenment 
of his Buddhahood. We read in ‘‘ The Book of the 
Great Decease”’ (Chap. VI., 1): 

‘*Now the Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda, and 
said: ‘It may be, Ananda, that in some of you the thought may 
arise, ‘‘The word of the Master is ended, we have no teacher 
more!" But it is not thus, Ananda, that you should regard it. 
The truths and the rules of the order which I have set forth and 
laid down for you all, let them, after Iam gone, be the Teacher 
to you.’” ‘ 


Further Professor Williams says: 
‘‘The Buddha had no idea of sin as an offence against God 
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(p. 546). Nor did the Buddha ever claim to bea deliverer from 
guilt, a purger from the taints of past pollution. ... On the con- 
trary, by his doctrine of Karma he bound a man hand and foot to 
the inevitable consequences of his own evil actions with chains of 
adamant. He said, in effect, to every one of his disciples, ‘You 
are in slavery to a tyrant of your own setting up ; your own deeds, 
words, and thoughts in your present and former states of being, 
are your own avengers through a countless series of existences. 

‘“*Tf you have been a murderer, a thief, a liar, impure, a 
drunkard, you must pay the penalty in your next birth... your 
doom is sealed. Not in the heavens, O man, not in the midst of 
the sea, not if thou hidest thyself in the clefts of the mountains, 
wilt thou find a place where thou canst escape the force of thine 
own evil actions. Thy only hope of salvation is in thyself. Neither 
god nor man can save thee, and I am wholly powerless to set thee 
free.'" 


Buddha teaches that the evil consequences of er- 
ror, sin, and wrongdoing cannot be escaped; but the 
passage to which Professor Williams refers is incom- 
plete without its counter-truth, that good deeds, too, 
will not fail to bear good fruits. Buddha teaches: 

‘As the welcome of kinsfolk and friends awaits him who has 
been abroad and is now returning in safety: so the fruits of his 


good works greet the man who has walked in the path of righteous- 
ness when he passes over from the present life into the hereafter.” 


To quote the one without the other would be the 
same as if some one cited from the New Testament 
the words, ‘‘ He who does not believe shall be damned,”’ 
and forgets to add the counter proposition, ‘‘ He who 
believes shall be saved.” 

In Professor Williams’s opinion, Christianity is 
superior to Buddhism, because it is said actually to 
relieve the believer from the consequences of sin. He 
continues: 

‘And now, contrast the few brief words of Christ in his first 
recorded sermon. ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because 
He hath anointed Me to preach good tidings to the poor; He hath 
sent Me to proclaim liberty to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.'” 

Buddha would never have said, ‘‘the spirit of the 
Lord is upon me,” (which is a peculiarly Hebrew ex- 
pression, ) and it is very improbable that Christ would 
ever have thought of saying anything like it. As tothe 
substance of this proclamation, Professor Williams 
will be aware that both Buddha and Christ promised 
to give liberty to the captives, the recovery of sight to 
the blind, and the faculty of comprehension to the deaf. 

Professor Williams sums up: 

‘Yes, in Christ alone there is deliverance from the bondage 
of former transgressions, from the prison-house of former sins; a 
total cancelling of the past ; a complete blotting-out of the hand- 
writing that is against us; an entire washing away of every guilty 
stain ; the opening of a clear course for every man to start afresh ; 
the free gift of pardon and of life to every criminal, to every sin- 
ner—even the most heinous and inveterate.” 

Captain C. Pfoundes, a resident of Japan, who has 
made a study of Japanese Buddhism, says on the sub- 
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ject of the doctrine of atonement, viewing it from a 
purely practical standpoint: 

“Tt is all too true, and more the pity it is that it is so, that 
the converts (nominal) to Christianity are largely natives whose 
conduct is such that by the general opinion of foreign residents 
such converts are not the most desirable class to employ. The 
true Buddhist has ever in mind the fear of punishment hereafter 
for misdeeds, not to be lightly atoned for. ‘The naughty little 
boy who is always ready to say he ‘‘is sorry,” if he is assured that 
this will obtain forgiveness,’ has no counterpart in true Buddhism ; 
and the too easily purchased pardon of Christian mission teaching 
is viewed as a danger, from the ethical standpoint, by the educated 
and intelligent Asiatic.” 


If the essence of Christianity consists in the hope 
of an entire washing away of every guilty stain and 
getting rid of the consequences of our evil deeds, we 
can only hope that the civilised nations of mankind 
will abandon Christianity. Buddha’s doctrine is cer- 
tainly grander and, what is more, truer than this hollow 
doctrine of a salvation of the guilty by the death of the 
innocent. Buddha, when speaking of sacrifices, re- 
jected the idea that blood can wash away sins, and 
when he regarded himself as the saviour of man, he 
meant that he was their teacher. He claimed to have 
pointed out the way of salvation and to have removed 
the cataract from the eyes of the blind, but he expects 
every one of his followers to exert himself when walk- 
ing on the path. 

A man converted from sin is saved in the sense 
that henceforth he will walk in the right direction ; 
his character is changed; he turns over a new leaf, 
but he cannot annihilate the past and the consequences 
of his former karma. 

The dogma of the vicarious atonement through 
Christ’s death is a survival of the age of barbarism ; 
for it is based upon the savage’s idea of religion which 
represents God as an Apache chieftain who, when 
offended, thirsts for the death of somebody and must 
be pacified with blood. 

He who believes it necessary to ‘‘ postulate” the 
existence of a metaphysical 4tman-God in addition to 
the real God, whose presence appears in the facts of ex- 
perience, and of a purusha-soul in addition to the 
psychic realities of our life, will naturally regard the 
extinction of the illusion of ‘‘the thought ‘7 am,’” 
(i. e., the error of the existence of an individual ego- 
self) and of an individual God-being, as dreary nihilism 
and ‘*morbid pessimism.’’ Professor Williams says: 


‘What is Buddhism? If it were possible to reply to the in- 
quiry in one word, one might perhaps say that true Buddhism, 
theoretically stated, is Humanitarianism, meaning by that term 
something very like the gospel of humanity preached by the Posi- 
tivist, whose doctrine is the elevation of man through man—that 
is, through human intellects, human intuitions, human teaching, 
human experiences, and accumulated human efforts—to the high- 
est ideal of perfection; and yet something very different. For the 
Buddhist ideal differs ¢o¢o ce/o from the Positivist’s, and consists 
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in the renunciation of all personal existence, even to the extinc- 
tion of humanity itself. The Buddhist's perfection is destruction.” 


The Buddhist perfection consists in the complete 
surrender of the illusion of an ego-self ; and Professor 
Williams meant to say that the Buddhist’s perfection 
should, from his standpoint of a believer in an ego- 
self, be regarded as tantamount to destruction ; for 
he knows very well, and happily says it too, that it 
is not so. But so little does Professor Williams un- 
derstand the positivism of Buddha’s doctrine, that 
he regards Buddha as inconsistent, because, instead of 
proclaiming the ideal of destruction, or surrendering 
himself to quietism, Buddha rouses himself and his fol- 
lowers to energetic work and sympathetic usefulness. 

Professor Williams says: 

‘In fact it was characteristic of a supreme Buddha that he 
should belie, by his own activity and compassionate feelings, the 
utter apathy and indifference to which his own doctrines logically 
led.” 

According to my comprehension of Buddhism, 
Buddha need not in his ethics de/ze his own doctrines ; 
for his ethics are an immediate consequence of his 
doctrines. Should not Professor Williams first sus- 
pect his conception of Buddhism, before he imputes 
to so profound and clear a thinker, as Buddha unques- 
tionably was, a gross inconsistency on the main issues 
of his religion ? 

A few days ago I received a booklet entitled Has- 
piness which is a comparison of Christianity with Bud- 
dhism from a Buddhist standpoint. It is ostensibly 
written by a Buddhist who presents a friend and co- 
religionist with the impressions he receives during a 
sojourn in England. In spite of its crude make-up 
the booklet is cleverly designed and makes some good 
points which are decided hits on a literal belief in 
dogmatic Christianity. Salvation is defined by this 
Buddhist author as ‘‘ The destruction of ego or of the 
misery of existence.” He adds: ‘‘I find that they [the 
Christians] always think we mean the destruction of 
existence itself and not of the misery.” Concerning 
the Christian idea of salvation he says: ‘‘ They im- 
agine they go to their heaven, ego and all; throwing 
their blackest sins on the shoulders of their God.” 

The Buddhist and Christian conceptions of reli- 
gion are contrasted as follows: 

‘‘Ours. Destruction of Hgo by knowledge, gratitude, and 
love; the practice of which is intense happiness. 

‘‘ Theirs is more the worship of God, chiefly for the forgive- 


ness of sin, as if such forgiveness were possible, without suffering ; 
whilst ours is the destruction of the evil itself.” 


When speaking about the doctrine of atonement, 
our Buddhist author says : 
‘This strange idea arises I think from their notion of a des- 


potic- and capricious God, who forgives or condemns in a moment 
without reason, yet, at the same time, with this unmerciful God 
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there is no forgiveness—the debt of sin must be paid with innocent 
blood, though it involve the sacrifice of his own innocent son,” 

Several paragraphs are devoted to prayer which 
with Buddhists is ‘‘contemplation and self-examina- 
tion.”” Speaking of the Lord’s prayer our Buddhist 
critic says: 

‘You would think Him [the God of the Christians] an in- 
competent being, when they.set Him a good example—' Forgive 
us... aswe forgive.’ But if He followed their example He would 
rarely forgive them. 

‘‘Again, you would say they were praying to some evil spirit, 
when they beg him not to lead them into temptation.” 


The Buddhist and Christian conceptions of Hell 
are tersely condensed in these statements : 


WON OLAS 
while it lasts. 

‘Their /7e// is like their Heaven, a place—not a state—where 
the identical earthly bodies of nearly all humanity will be tor- 
mented in actual fire for ever; to no purpose, except to satisfy 
the vindictiveness of their Creator, whom they call the ‘God of 
Love. 

‘« They do not see that it is the “go that tortures, and not God; 
that he cannot torture, and has no /e//,” 


The effect of obedience to Zgo, here and hereafter, 


These quotations show how easily a religion is mis- 
represented, but we are sorry to say that the great 
mass of Christians justify the above criticism by ac- 
tually believing in the letter of their dogmas. We 
trust that there is a nobler Christianity than Christian 
dogmatism, but Sir Monier Monier-Williams regards 
the belief in the atonement of sin by the innocent 
blood of Christ, the efficacy of real prayer, the reality 
of an ego-soul, and the existence of a personal and 
miracle-working God-Creator, as the essence of Chris- 
tianity. 

In a summary of his comparison of Christianity 
with Buddhism, Professor Williams says: 


‘‘ Buddhism, I repeat, says: Act righteously through your 
own efforts, and for the final getting rid of all suffering, of all in- 
dividuality, of all life in yourselves. Christianity says: Be right- 
eous through a power implanted in you from above, through the 
power of a life-giving principle, freely given to you, and always 
abiding in you. The Buddha said to his followers: ‘Take noth- 
ing from me, trust to yourselves alone.’ Christ said: ‘Take all 
from Me; trust not to yourselves. I give unto you eternal life, I 
give unto you the bread of heaven, I give unto you living water.’ 
Not that these priceless gifts involve any passive condition of in- 
action. On thecontrary, they stir the soul of the recipient with 
a living energy. They stimulate him to noble deeds and self- 
sacrificing efforts. They compel him to act as the worthy, grate- 
ful, and appreciative possessor of so inestimable a treasure. 

‘«Still, I seem to hear some one say: We acknowledge this; 
we admit the truth of what you have stated; nevertheless, for all 
that, you must allow that Buddhism conferred a great benefit on 
India by encouraging freedom of thought and by setting at liberty 
its teeming population, before entangled in the meshes of ceremo- 
nial observances and Brahmanical priestcraft. 

‘Yes, I grant this: nay, I grant even more than this. I ad- 
mit that Buddhism conferred many other benefits on the millions 
inhabiting the most populous part of Asia. It introduced educa- 
tion and culture; it encouraged literature and art; it promoted 
physical, moral, and intellectual progress up to a certain point ; it 
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proclaimed peace, good-will, and brotherhood among men; it 
deprecated war between nation and nation; it avowed sympathy 
with social liberty and freedom ; it gave back much independence 
to women ; it preached purity in thought, word, and deed (though 
only for the accumulation of merit); it taught self-denial without 
self-torture; it inculcated generosity, charity, tolerance, love, 
self-sacrifice, and benevolence, even towards the inferior animals; 
it advocated respect for life and compassion towards all creatures ; 
it forbade avarice and the hoarding of money; and from its decla- 
ration that a man’s future depended on his present acts and con- 
dition, it did good service for a time in preventing stagnation, 
stimulating exertion, promoting good works of all kinds, and ele- 
vating the character of humanity.” 

If Professor Williams’s conception of Christianity 
must be accepted as true Christianity, Christianity 
will pass away to make room for Buddhism. Happily, 
Christianity is a living religion, that, having passed 
through the stage of metaphysical dogmatism, is still 
possessed of the power of regeneration, so as to ap- 
proach more and more—though progress is sometimes 
slow—the ideal of a genuine catholicity. Those fea- 
tures which Professor Williams regards as the essential 
grandeur of Christianity, are a most serious defect ; 
and their absence in Buddhism indicates that it is the 
more advanced religion. That religion only which 
has overcome the pagan notions of a special revela- 
tion, of atonement through blood, of wiping out the 
past, of the miraculous power of prayer, of the ego- 
consciousness as a kind of thing-in-itself, and of a 
creation out of nothing by a God-magician, can even- 
tually become the religion of mankind. 

For myself, I must confess that I never felt more 
like a true Buddhist than after a perusal of Professor 
Williams’s description of Buddhism; for I am now 
more firmly convinced than ever, that our Church- 
Christianity can only become a scientifically true and 
logically sound religion of cosmic and universal sig- 
nificance, by being transformed into that Buddhism 
which Professor Williams refuses to regard ‘‘as a reli- 
gion in the proper sense of the word.” 

Did you never read in the Scriptures, ‘‘The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same has become the 
head of the corner”? PwC; 


GERALD MASSEY. 
BY AMOS WATERS. 


Tue proverbial ingratitude of democracies, allied to the jeal- 
ousies of the literary mutual-admiration society against eminent 
“outsiders,” has been vividly illustrated in the later years of 
Gerald Massey, poet, Egyptologist, Shakesperian philosopher, and 
evangelist of the Higher Spiritualism. Hither and thither for 
Tennyson's successor the critics have cast, log-rollers have adver- 
tised their superior article, minor bards have self-consciously as- 
sisted the chorus of discussion with tongue-in-cheek: a serene 
conspiracy of silence has, all the while, concealed the very exist- 
ence of Massey from court and people. To adopt the oblique 
sneer of Rudyard Kipling, Massey ‘‘does not advertise.” Yet 
many of a former generation held his singing-voice as the sweet- 
est in the land. Some observant ones held that the right of re- 
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version belonged, by way of separation, to Massey when Tenny- 
son should resign his crown. The charge of plagiarism always 
singularly irritated the late Laureate. Yet, years before Tennyson 
penned three of his more famous war-songs—'‘ The Revenge,” 
‘The Defence of Lucknow,” and ‘‘The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade,’’ Massey conceived and published ‘'Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s Last Fight,” ‘‘The Relief,” and ‘'Scarlett’s Three Hun- 
dred.'’ The unique coincidence of lilt and imagery convict the 
laggard, if more eminent minstrel, of ‘‘ lifting’ from the more ob- 
scure and original bard. 

Gerald Massey was one of the pioneers of Chartism over fifty 
years backward, a colleague of the late General Trumbull whose 
pen embellished the pages of 7e Open Court, and of George Julian 
Harney, now of the Mewcastle Weekly Chronicle. Apart from his 
poems My Lyrical Life,’ Mr. Massey is esteemed for his Secret 
Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets,? a brilliant plea against the re- 
volting ‘‘autobiographical theory” of the sonnets, and a noble 
vindication of elevated drama against neurotic analysis. This 
‘labor of love” is monumental in scheme and scope. His muse 
is universal, reaching all heads ; his interpretation of Shakespeare 
appeals to cultured students. Yet his massive claim to be counted 
on the roll of heroic speculators is unquestionable, when we con- 
sider his contributions to the profounder aspects and results of 
evolution. In four mighty volumes,® he writes as ‘‘an evolution- 
ist for evolutionists’’ an attempt to recover and reconstitute the 
missing origins of myth and mystery, type and symbol, religion 
and language. In Africa he finds the birthplace, in Egypt the 
mouthpiece. He battles for evolution with original and aboriginal 
evidence rescued, whether truth or illusion, as audacious divers 
rescue portents from the perilous depths of mysterious seas. Herr 
Pietschmann with some truth said the Book of the Beginnings was 
‘‘inspired by au unrestrained thirst for discovery"; a judgment 
which may suggest itself to all who weigh the stupendous mass of 
evidence accumulated by the author, during the dozen years of 
labor when, like Livingstone, he disappeared from public gaze. 

Roughly outlined, Mr. Massey's contentions are that the black 
race is first and emerged in Africa, swarming thence into Egypt, 
this exodus being the precursor of language, religion, literature, 
and civilisation. He is not content as Captain Burton said, to 
allow the Sanskrit edifice to fall by its own weight but rides at it 
lance at rest. Every name, tradition, symbol, observance, is in- 
geniously traced to Egyptian origin. Occasionally conclusions 
are historically startling—such, for example, as the identification 
of the Arsu ruling in the anarchic interval preceding the reign of 
Seli-Nekht with Moses. His key of Kamite typology is applied 
to type-names of places, rivers, caves, and hills in Britain, to 
demonstrate that the most ancient of these names are not Aryan 
nor Semite but are still extant in Africa. Root-words run through 
all languages, which points to unity of origin, The types and 
symbols preceding languages yet remain and the words they rep- 
resent are held as valuable in evidence as archaic coins. This 
method is enlarged into such all-embracing conclusions, as that 
the true subject-matter of various scriptures is astronomical myth- 
ology converted—or perverted—into human history. Mythology 
is the mirror of prehistoric sociology, which reflects the minutest 
details of origins: the signs of gesture-language and typical fig- 
ures, these becoming sacred in the course of time and passing into 
the fetishistic phase. In Mr. Massey's profound interpretation 
phallic foundations are disclosed with a curious and simple neces- 
sity, which subdues the ‘‘ grin of the satyr in Greece, or the libid- 
inous leer of the subject in its Italian phase.” The final applica- 


1Two volumes, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 

2 Same publishers. 

8 Book of Beginnings and The Natural Genesis, Williams & Norgate, pub- 
lishers. ’ 
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tion of the whole method to the creed of Christendom concludes 
one of the most remarkable departures of modern speculation. 

In Zen Lectures,\ now widely circulating, Mr. Massey in such 
subjects as ‘'Luniolatry Ancient and Modern,” and ‘‘ Man in 
Search of His Soul During Fifty Thousand Years, and How He 
Found It,” popularly reviews certain results of his researches and 
colors such results with ethics and humanitarian sentiments. The 
spiritualism that dawns on many pages is not the vulgar cult of 
the hired medium, but the affirmation of eternal soul against shal- 
low and now discarded materialism. These lectures, when ver- 
bally delivered, attracted cultured audiences in America, Australia, 
and England. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
BY WILHELMINE DARROW. 


“IT found an altar with this inscription : 
‘To the unknown God,’”’ 
Know ye not Him,—the Unknown God, 
To whom ye altars raise ? 
Know ye not Him ?—every phase 
Of life is attribute to Him. 
His temples are the forests dim, 
And blossoming verdure of the sod. 


Know ye not Him, whose vestures flame the sky 
In glory of the sunset’s glow ? 
'Mid the shining heights of Alpine snow 
His covenant, ‘‘ the everlasting hills,” 
Deep-voiced with many rills, 

All Him proclaim,—the Priest most high. 


Know ye not Him? His Written Word 
To read, nor scribe nor cabala 
From first to last of nature’s law. 
Who builds his faith, 'tis of his need, 
But outward upward from that need 
By growth of soul he shall know God. 


So many lives the martyr’s path have trod, 
So many lives uncircumscribed by creeds, 
Who hold the burden of another's needs, 
Who Christlike bear for truth the cross, 
For honor's sake dare suffer loss, — 
These souls somewhere, some time, shall know their God. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘* DOITCHER’S”’ PURITANISM. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


Hardly any experiment is more hopeless than to tempt me to 
enter an ex parte, prejudiced court for instruction or justice. This 
last specimen number, for instance, has the Doitcher's view of 
puritanism, as you might catch it in a beer-garden, and goes on 
to flout the early settlers of the country as if it were the common. 
est certainty that other folk at that remote day were generally 
better informed and better behaved than they. The New York 
Nation seems to me a preferable Court. J. Nelson Trash, 

New Salem, Mass. 


[How fallacious we mortalsare! The article referred to by 
our correspondent is written by Dr, Felix Oswald, one of the most 
zealous advocates of total abstinence in the world |—Ep. ] 


1 Watts & Co., publishers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Secus GESANGE AUS DANTE'S GOTTLICHER Kom6p1£. Deutsch und 
eingeleitet mit einem Versuch iiber die Anwendung der 
Alliteration bei Dante. By &. Carnert, Wien: Carl Ko- 
negen. 1896. 


Mr. B. Carneri, the well-known author of books on evolution 
and the ethical aspect of evolution, one of those few great pio- 
neers of progress who hailed Darwin and understood the import 
of his teachings before he was recognised by the world at large, 
presents us with a booklet containing six cantos of Dante’s Divina 
Comedia translated into German and calling attention for the 
first time to the wonderful use which Dante made of alliteration. 
The frequency of the instances quoted by Carneri in his Preface, 
prove his theory beyond a doubt, and it shows at the same time 
the mastership of Dante, who was very far from playing with 
alliteration, but used it only as an enforcement to give additional 
strength to rhyme when emphasising certain ideas. 

As to the translation of six of the most beautiful cantos (V., 
XV., XIX., XXIII., VI., XVII.) we have to say that they will be 
welcome to many who can appreciate the delicate sense of beauty 
of the translator. No doubt there are several very good and com- 
plete German translations. But Mr. Carneri has done his work 
with much love and has been successful in avoiding all harsh 
sounds and hiatuses. His booklet is a good introduction to those 
who know little or nothing about Dante’s Divina Comedia, and it 
will be considered by those who know Dante a valuable contribu- 
tion to Dante-lore. P. C. 


NOTES. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have decided to publish an Eng- 
lish translation of Guyau’s /rreligion of the Future, 
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THE DOGMA OF THE TRINITY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE J. LOW. 

In The Open Court of January 9 an article by the 
editor appears with the above caption. I agree with 
its main line of argument touching the fanciful views 
of the writer who signs himself ‘‘ Francis Jay,” which 
views remind one of the doctrine of ‘‘correspond- 
ence’’ propounded by Swedenborg. But as I am one 
of those whom the learned Editor characterises as 
“«still in the bondage of a literal belief in the Chris- 
tian dogmas,” I desire to ‘‘ give a reason of the hope 
that is in me” in the pages of Zhe Open Court. I do 
so the more readily because it zs an ‘‘Open Court ”— 
open, I presume, to the defenders of the Christian 
faith as well as to its opponents ; and also because it 
is ‘* devoted to the Religion of Science.” It will there- 
fore, Iam sure, give place to an endeavor to show 
that ‘‘the Catholic faith,’ of which the Athanasian 
Quicunque speaks, is a ‘‘faith in a religion based on 
the eternal laws of existence.” 

First, let one emphasise the distinction between 
‘*the Catholic faith”? and the various theological and 
metaphysical systems deduced therefrom. ‘‘ The Cath- 
olic faith” is a statement of certain objective facts, 
apart from our subjective belief in them. If the al- 
leged facts are false, all our belief in them does not 
make them true; if they are true, all our disbelief 
does not render them false. We stake the whole 
Christian religion upon the truth of those objective 
facts, and say with St. Paul that ‘‘if Christ did not 
rise from the dead our faith is vain.” (I Cor. xv., 17.) 

We Anglicans, in common with the Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek orthodox churches, contend that ‘‘the 
Holy Catholic Church” (itself an objective fact) was 
founded in order to maintain and propagate ‘‘the 
Catholic faith.”” Whether we are right or not in our 
contention is not now the point at issue ; I am simply 
stating the case. The Catholic faith deals with the 
two profound problems which have in all ages per- 
plexed mankind, and which remain insoluble mys- 
teries still. Those two questions are as to (1) the na- 
ture of the supreme being, and (2) the relation be- 
tween God and man. The Catholic faith meets these 
two enquiries by propounding (1) the dogma of the 
trinity, and (2) the dogma of the incarnation. The 


first of these, viz., the dogma of the trinity—with 
which we are at present solely concerned—is thus 
formulated in the Quicungque: 

‘‘The Catholic faith is this: that we worship 
one God in trinity and trinity in unity: neither 
confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance. . . . For like as we are compelled by 
Christian verity to acknowledge every person by 
himself to be God and Lord: so are we forbid- 
den by the Catholic religion to say, there be three 
Gods or three Lords.”’ 

Such is the answer of the Catholic church to the 
question as to What God is. It does not solve the 
mystery of the supreme being ; it does not pretend to 
do so: that is beyond the capacity of man, and be- 
yond the realm of science as the greatest scientific 
minds have confessed. If the assertion is made: ‘*‘God 
is a spirit,” that does not solve the problem ; for the 
question then arises ; ‘‘ What is spirit ?—Is it matter? 
—Is it pure energy?—Is it a ¢ertium quid?” Indeed, 
argue as we may on the lines of pure reason, we shall 
inevitably find ourselves at last entangled in Kant’s 
‘‘paralogisms” and ‘‘antinomies.” But the theolo- 
gian is no worse off than the philosopher in this re- 
spect. Mr. Herbert Spencer begins his grand system 
of synthetic philosophy by saying that he proposes to 
investigate the phenomena which are the manifesta- 
tions of a certain power. In his opening chapters of 
First Principles he speaks most reverently of ‘‘the 
power that is manifest in the universe.” At the end 
of his investigations he sums up his whole system in 
these well-known phrases, that among ‘‘all the mys- 
teries which grow the more mysterious the more they 
are thought about,” we are reduced ‘‘to the one ab- 
solute certainty: the presence of an infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed.” 

If this is the last word of philosophy, then we may 
say that the infinite and eternal energy is philosophy’s 
god. The theist, however, conceives of infinite and 
eternal energy (or power) //us infinite and eternal con- 
sciousness (or wisdom): for the idea of a mindless 
power evolving mind (whether on this planet alone, 
or in other planets here and there throughout the uni- 
verse) is unthinkable to most of us. This infinite and 
eternal power and wisdom is acknowledged as God by 
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all theists of every kind; however ‘‘ transcendental”’ 
or ‘‘immanent” or ‘‘anthropomorphic”’ their several 
concepts of God may be. 

But the Christian’s idea of God goes beyond this. 
Believing (whether right or wrong is not now in ques- 
tion) that this infinite power and wisdom has made a 
certain special revelation of himself, the Christian 
learns therefrom to add the third attribute of good- 
ness. And the Catholic Christian also gathers from 
that revelation certain facts about this infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, which facts are embodied in 
the dogma of the trinity as formulated in the Quécungue 
as quoted above. (See also the first Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Anglican church. ) 

Now I am free to confess that if this dogma is op- 
posed to scientific truth we must either give up the 
dogma or give up truth. If the authors of the Quz- 
cungue formulated ‘‘an irrational proposition which in 
contradiction of the multiplication-table made three 
equal to one’’—then we must either concede that the 
alleged revelation was a false light, or we must be 
content to remain ‘‘irrational.’”’ But so far from this 
being the case, my contention is that the dogma of 
the trinity may be exhibited as ‘‘ based on the eternal 
laws of existence,” or in the words of Bishop Butler, 
that there is an ‘‘analogy between revealed religion 
and the constitution and course of nature.”’ 

Let us first clear the way by explaining certain 
terms. It must be borne in mind that the words ‘‘ per- 
son” and ‘‘substance” have greatly changed their 
meaning since the Quincunque was first translated into 
English. The word ‘‘substance connotes in modern 
language the idea of solidity, of material coherence ; 
we speak of a ‘‘ substantial” meal, or a ‘‘ substantial”’ 
building, but ,in the language of the scholastics it 
meant just the opposite. By the ‘‘substance” of a 
man they meant his ‘‘ego,” his essential being. So 
the word ‘‘ person”’ formerly signified not only an in- 
dividuality or concrete form, but also like the Latin 
persona, a presentment or phase. Indeed, in some re- 
spects the two words have changed places, as the fol- 
lowing illustration may show. 

Physiology tells us that the various particles of 
matter forming our bodies are in a constant state of 
flux, so that in the course of seven years all the ma- 
terial constituents of our bodies are renewed. Now 
suppose a young man returns to a place after an ab- 
sence of seven years. His friends might say of him: 
‘This is the same ferson we knew formerly, but his 
substance has changed”: whereas, in former times 
they would have said: ‘Our friend’s jerson has 
changed, but the suwéstance is the same.” It is only 
fair to bear this in mind in our discussion. But, in- 
deed, whatever terms we use concerning the Deity— 
and what Mr. H. Spencer (Retrogressive Religion) 
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terms ‘‘the All-Being” and ‘‘the Ultimate Reality”— 
must needs be inadequate. In speaking of things 
transcending human knowledge, we are forced, as Mr. 
H. Spencer says, to use ‘‘symbols,’’ which must needs 
fall short of the reality. We simply do the best we 
can. 

In the next place, let me briefly pass in review 
some of the latest inductions of science. 

All phenomena are comprehended under two cate- 
gories,—matter and motion, —as in the famous defini- 
tion of evolution at the close of Chapter XVII. of First 
Principles. The word ‘‘motion,” however, is now 
superseded by ‘‘force”’ or ‘‘energy.”” The doctrine 
of the indestructibility or persistence of matter has 
been long established. But it is only lately, compara- 
tively, that the correlative doctrine of the persistence 
of force, or conservation of energy, has been received, 
and sundry phenomena duly ranged under their proper 
categories. 

Under these circumstances, I ask of modern sci- 
ence, ‘‘ What is light?’’ And science answers: ‘‘ Light 
was formerly supposed to be a kind of subtle and im- 
palpable matter; but it is now known to be force or 
energy.” I ask again: ‘‘What is heat?” and again 
science replies: ‘‘ Heat, like light, was once thought 
to be a kind of matter, and as such received the name 
of caloric ; but it is now known to be force or energy.” 
I ask a third time: ‘‘ What is electricity?” And once 
more science replies: ‘‘ Electricity, too, was till lately 
accounted as matter; we used to speak of the electric 
‘fluid,’ but now that term is unscientific: for electri- 
city is not matter, not a fluid, but force or energy.” 
I then inquire: ‘‘Are these three, then, one and the 
same thing?” And science says: ‘‘No! Heat is quite 
distinct from light, and light from heat, and electri- 
city from the other two: you must not confound these 
persone.” And then I say: ‘‘Since each of these is 
distinct from the others, and yet light is energy, heat 
is energy, electricity is energy—are there three ener- 
gies?’’? And science answers emphatically: ‘*No! 
There is only one energy; one infinite and eternal 
energy, from which all things proceed!” 

Strange, this paradox, this defiance of the multi- 
plication-table! And stranger still, that one can take 
this theological formula, which the divines of fifteen 
hundred years ago gathered out of the Book of Reve- 
lation, and by merely changing terms can convert it 
into a scientific formula which philosophers have gath- 
ered out of the Book of Nature only within the last 
score of years or so! 

Let us see how this theological formula would read, 
mutatis mutandis, as a scientific formula relating to 
light, heat, and electricity. 2) ne 

‘For like as we are compelled by physical verity 
to acknowledge every /ersona by itself to be force or 
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energy: so are we forbidden by modern science to 
say, There be three forces, or three energies.” 

Now, I do not wish it to be understood that the 
God of our conception is identical with the physicist’s 
energy. We do not worship blind, mechanical force: 
we do not conceive of the Supreme Being as a sort of 
automaton god. Still the analogy is very striking ; an 
analogy, be it observed, undreamt of in Bishop But- 
ler’s days. And so we may well argue that ‘‘the 
eternal laws of existence,” as interpreted by modern 
science, instead of showing up the Athanasian formula 
as nonsensical, have served to elucidate it, and war- 
rant us in continuing ‘‘to acknowledge the glory of 
the Eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine 
Majesty to worship the Unity.”! 


THE CATHOLICITY OF THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 

IN COMMENT upon the Rev. Mr. Low’s expositions, I 
would say that we, too, who believe in the Religion 
of Science, embrace the ‘‘ catholic faith,” not the Ro- 
man Catholic, nor the Greek Catholic, nor the Angli- 
can Catholic faith, but simply and purely the ‘‘ catholic 
faith.’”’ Catholic is that which is universally accept- 
able, that which no one can refuse to believe ; it is ob- 
jective and undeniable truth. And what is more catho- 
lic than science! Indeed, catholicity is the nature and 
characteristic feature of scientific statements in oppo- 
sition to mere opinion, to hypothetical assumptions, 
to unfounded speculations and theories. 

Mr. Low endorses this basic principle of the Reli- 
gion of Science, for he says: 

‘‘Tam free to confess that if this dogma [of the Trinity] is 
opposed to scientific truth we must either give up the dogma or 
give up truth.” 

There is no objection to explanations of the Trin- 
ity such as are suggested by our esteemed contributor, 
but we venture to submit that there are other modes 
of energy than heat, light, and electricity. There 
is mechanical motion, and, in addition, there are the 
vital forces which appear in physiological brain and 
muscle movements, being another mode of energy 
that is quite distinct and suz generis. Thus the simile 
is inappropriate, as it may also serve to explain a four- 
fold or fivefold unity. Mr. Low, following Mr. Spen 
cer’s philosophy, says: 

‘‘All phenomena are comprehended under two categories, — 
matter and motion,—as in the famous definition of evolution at 
the close of Chapter XVII. of First Principles.” 

Mr. Spencer, in the connexion referred to by Mr. 
Low, has forgotten to mention the third category, 
which is form; and it is the omission of this third 
category which renders matter and motion mysterious 
in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. Matter, Energy, and 
Form are three disparate entities, three universals, 
and yet they form an inseparable unity; each one be- 


1Collect for Trinity Sunday. ° 
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ing a definite reality and yet existing only through 
and in the two others. Ido not say that this is the 
meaning of the Christian Trinity, I only use it as an 
illustration of what the fathers of the Church who for- 
mulated the dogma thought by a ‘‘ trinity in one.”” And, 
in my opinion, this is a better explanation of the trin- 
ity of God than the enumeration of three modes of 
energy, for matter, energy, and form are exhaustive, 
as they comprise the three categories under which a// 
the qualities of objective reality (not, however, the 
features of subjectivity) can be subsumed. 

I am astonished to find that Mr. Low quotes Mr. 
Spencer in support of his catholic faith, for Mr. Spen- 
cer is its most outspoken enemy. And this is the differ- 
ence between Mr. Spencer’s and our opposition to the 
old faith. Mr. Spencer attacks the traditional catho- 
lic faith, because he objects as a matter of principle to 
any kind of catholicity, philosophical as well as reli- 
gious—a position which, since Huxley, goes by the 
name of agnosticism, while we reject the traditional 
catholic faith, because we regard it, if literally under- 
stood, as pseudo-catholic ; we do not deny catholicity 
as such; we are not negative; on the contrary, we 
uphold catholicity, and propose to preserve the stern- 
ness and definiteness of doctrine; but we attempt to 
discard the wrong metaphysics and religion, and to 
replace the symbol by a statement of facts. 

Agnosticism denies the possibility of solving the 
main problems of existence; but any one who care- 
fully and critically reads Mr. Spencer’s First Principles 
will find that his agnosticism is simply due to a confu- 
sion of thought. Mr. Spencer confounds the issues of 
his arguments, and then complains about the unintel- 
ligibility of the subject. He is, however, easily com- 
forted by the idea that the problem under considera- 
tion is too profound to be grasped by mortal mind. 
Thus a boy may stir the waters of the village pond and 
then declare that its depth is unfathomable. 

We do not regard (as does Mr. Low) Mr. Spen- 
cer’s philosophy as ‘‘the last word of philosophy;” 
nor can we grant that the question, ‘‘ What is spirit ?” 
is unanswerable, and that ‘‘argue as we may on the 
lines of pure reason, we shall inevitably find ourselves 
at last entangled in Kant’s ‘paralogisms’ and ‘anti- 
nomies.’” This, indeed, is exactly the work of Zhe 
Open Court, to proclaim a new line of thought, which 
will supersede both the old dogmatism and the more 
modern agnosticism by propounding a new orthodoxy, 
which is the orthodoxy of provable truth. There is 
no true catholicism except the catholicism of science. 
Science is an exact and objective formulation of truth, 
and truth is the rock of ages upon which our religion 
must be built.} P. C. 


1The various problems touched upon in the present article have been re- 
peatedly treated in The Ofen Court. On the nature of soul, mind, or spirit, 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


NEVER has the editorial management of Zhe Open 
Court been more severely criticised than during the 
last fortnight. We are in receipt of a number of let- 
ters which, although written in a friendly spirit, unan- 
imously condemn the publication of Mr. Moncure D. 
Conways’s article ‘Our Cleveland Christmas.” This 
very storm of indignation is to us the best evidence 
that the public upholds the President in his policy. 
And even such men as ex-Governor G. Koerner, who 
like Professor von Holst rejects the Monroe Doctrine, 
would not countenance Mr. Conway’s propositions. 
As to the non-admittance of articles which present 
ideas that in our opinion are utterly wrong and of- 
fensive, I beg to differ with our friends. I belreve 
that it is always best to let everybody speak out plainly 
what he believes. We may feel indignant when other 
people passionately express views that hurt our most 
sacred beliefs or dearest national ideals, or, even con- 
tain personal insults, but we must remember that so 
long as we cannot listen to a passionate argument with 
patience, the illusion of selfhood is still upon us and 
we cannot as yet be judges in our own case. 

We offer here a selection of expressions on the 
Monroe Doctrine, and at the risk of offending our pa- 
triotic readers again, we open our symposium with 
an unabridged communication from Mr. W. D. Light- 
hall of Montreal, representing a Canadian view of the 
question. Undoubtedly he says many things which 
will tempt many of our readers to take pen in hand 
for a reply, but I would suggest that not every argu- 
ment need be answered, nor is it necessary to refute 
every one-sided or otherwise erroneous statement. I 
request our readers to look upon Mr. Lighthall’s com- 
munication more as an expression of views that are 
held beyond our boundary line to the North than as a 
challenge for controversy.! It is always wise to keep 
informed about the views which large classes of people 
hold ; for convictions are facts that have to be reck- 
oned with in life. 


The View of a Canadian. 


In the article on ‘‘ New Weapons of the United States Army” 
in last February's Century, the closing paragraph opens: ''It is 
absolutely certain that the practice which has existed in this coun- 
try of waiting for a declaration of hostilities before inaugurating 
defensive and offensive preparations can no longer be followed. 
‘We defeated England twice and we can do it again’ is an oft-repeated 
boast that creates a pleasant tinkle in our ears... ."’ That this ac- 
count of a boast and a desire is an accurate statement of a feeling 


see the article, What Is Mind ? (Soul of Man, pp. 23-24). For the statement 
that energy (be it scrutable or inscrutable) cannot be regarded as God, see 
The Open Court, No. 212, p. 2757, in a discussion of Professor Haeckel’s reli- 
gious conceptions. For a criticism of First Principles, see the editorial 
“ Spencerian Agnosticism,’’ in No, 212, p. 2951. Compare also the articles, 
‘Are There Things in Themselves "’ and ‘‘ The Metaphysical x in Cognition” 
(The Monist, Vol. I1., No. 2, p. 225, and Vol. V., No. 4, p. 510). 


1 We restrict our reply to Mr, Lighthall to the statement that it is xof true 
that ‘‘the Union Jack never appears on an American street without insult,” 
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in the average American breast has been proved by the recent 
outbreak of ‘‘the Cleveland war."! Concerning the feeling in 
question therefore, I trust the words I say, as a descendant of 
men who rendered unquestionable services during both the Revo- 
lution and 1812, will be recognised as necessary reflexions of a 
plain-speaking friend, and that the ozone in them will not be un- 
acceptable to those who honestly desire a reasoned patriotism. 
What is the origin of this intense desire, then, to ‘‘defeat Eng- 
land,” a nation profoundly friendly ? Why is it that while the 
American flag can be, and has been, carried from one end to the 
other of the British Isles with acclamations, the Union Jack never 
appears on an American street without insult? From long in- 
quiry on the subject I have come to the conclusion that it is a result 
of the manner in which popular and school-accounts of the Revolu- 
tion are written. To that period of course the national pride rightly 
looks back as the epoch of the origin of American liberty. Butin 
what antiquated and laughable forms is it dressed! A critical 
school of American history exists, but Justin Winsor, Mellen 
Chamberlain, Moses Coit Tyler and their like are too slow for 
these dime writers. ‘'The British” of those days figure as a par- 
allel to the Pawnees of the other branch of popular literature—a 
race of red-coated instead of red-skinned brutes and pusillanimous 
cowards : ‘‘the British” of to-day are pictured as still unchanged 
in melodramatic characteristic and institutions, and still preoccu- 
pied with, not the management of the affairs of their fourth of the 
human race, but with designs of ‘‘descending on New York” 
and reimposing ‘‘monarchy ” on this continent; the liberal party, 
‘that brilliant band of the friends of liberty” as they have been 
called, who in Parliament fought for the cause of the colonists as 
being one with that of the British masses, are included as indis- 
criminately in the condemnation together with all their actual and 
spiritual descendants; no ‘' Tory” is allowed a conscience or an 
argument still less a regret in his confiscations and exiles ; every 
patriot was a white-headed boy—a full-fledged Patrick Henry, a 
Paul Revere, and also a Buffalo Bill ;—and every ‘' patriot” of 
to-day is a descendant who inherits their wrongs, their glories, and 
their prowess. Is this an overstatement, I ask of any candid man? 
The form may vary, but the substance at least is what all my good 
little cousins were brought up upon. 

Now two serious dangers exist in the state of things which 
such an education produces. One is the external danger of bring- 
ing upon the country the sufferings of a criminal war. Those who 
have made a study of the original facts of 1776 and 1812 know a 
little of what that means—and they know that ‘‘ the oft-repeated 
boast” above’ mentioned, is a boast without foundation. In the 
war of 1776 the patriots did not ‘'defeat England” in any such 
sense as to flatter vanity. The conclusive testimony of Washing- 
ton was that ‘‘night does not more surely follow day"’ than that 
without the immediate aid of France, the cause was lost. In 1812 
the war proclaimed by Madison, was, like the Cleveland one, for 
political effect. As everybody knew at the time, its actual object 
was the conquest of Canada, whose handful of inhabitants it was 
thought were defenceless while England was fighting Napoleon 
for the liberties of the world. The war ignominiously failed in 
Canada. American sea commerce was totally destroyed. Wash- 
ington was captured. Several American armies and generals were 
taken. And the number of American prisoners was enormously 
greater than that of their opponents. Conveniently ignoring these 
trifling details, the Jingo historians, inheriting their facts from the 
Wooden Nutmeg Age, have clothed it with some sort of glory as 
‘the Naval War” on account of about a dozen victories of ship 
over ship, Unfortunately common sense insists on pursuing the 


1 The protests of innumerable leading persons in favor of moderation and 
good-feeling have, it is true, shown that the best brains and hearts are for the 
most part exceptions but they are obviousJy a minority and more or less ahead 
of the generation as a whole. 
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inquiry deeper, and a table of guns, crews, and tonnage of the 
vessels concerned shows that these victories were due to the sim- 
ple policy of building larger ships and equipping them with from 
a third again to twice, the number of crew and weight of metal. 

The truth was—and here is the second and greatest danger, 
the internal one—that the war of 1812, unlike that of 1776, was a 
mean war, entered into from no sober thought nor high moral mo- 
tive. Armies cannot stand up to defend frippery reasons against 
men fighting sternly for their homes and consciences. The same 
principle applies most seriously to the welding of a nation situated 
like the United States. Citizens whose ideal of nationality is an 
antiquated hatred or any other outcome ofa history built upon 
vanity, illiberality, and the idea that impatience is freedom and 
rashness courage, are not the right cement for the huge regions 
and stirring elements of the republic. Habits cannot be confined 
to one set of actions. Readiness to rush into wars grows on the 
same bough as readiness to rush into rebellions: covetousness of 
foreign territory is the same appetite as covetousness by one class 
of the rights of another ; political recklessness must produce not 
one but many political disorders ; unfairness on the outside means 
like unfairness within; and the refusal to study history soberly 
must result in heavy losses in the making of history. Surely re- 
cent events have shown that this question of common-sense edu- 
cation in history is worthy of the careful attention of all, and par- 
ticularly of the national patriot, who ought to hold the same 
principles in all countries. 


MonrtTREAL. W.D. LIGHTHALL. 


The View of English Authors. 

. .. The present is neither the time nor the place, nor are we 
the persons to deal with the crisis on its technical issues, but it 
should not be difficult for any of us as men and women of reading 
and imagination, not liable to be carried away by political pas- 
sion, to understand the general bearings of the case on both sides. 
We, on our part, are prepared to understand that the United 
States, as the greatest nation in America, Jooks with proper jeal- 
ousy’on the extension of European powers of influence and terri- 
tory on the American continent. And you, on your part, will not 
fail to realise that European powers in general, and Great Britain 
in particular, have never made any effort to enlarge their domin- 
ions on your continent at any time within the past hundred years. 

There is no anti-American feeling among Englishmen, and it 
is impossible that there’can be any anti-English feeling among 
Americans. For two such nations, then, to take up arms against 
each other would be civil war, not differing from your calamitous 
struggle of thirty years ago, except that the cause would be im- 
measurably less human, less tragic, and less inevitable. 

We ask you to join us in helping to protect that future. Poets 
and creators, scholars and philosophers, men and women of im- 
agination and of vision, we call upon you in the exercise of your 
far-reaching influence, to save our literature from dishonor, and 
our race from lasting injury.—Extracts from a circular of the So- 
ciety of Authors, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Lon- 
don, W. C. | 


Thomas Jefferson’s Letter to Mr. Rush. 
{Here reproduced at the suggestion of E. P. Powell 
of Clinton, N. Y.] 


‘‘Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with Cis-Atlantic affairs. America, N orth 
and South, has a settled interest distinct from those of Europe, 
and peculiarly her own. She should therefore have a system of 
her own, While Europe is laboring to become the domicile of 
despotism, our endeavor should be to make our hemisphere that 
of freedom. One nation most of all could disturb us in this pur- 
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suit. She now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us init. By 
acceding to her proposition we detach her from the band of des- 
pots, bring her mighty weight into the scale of free government, 
and emancipate a continent at one stroke. Great Britain is the 
nation which can do us the most harm of any one or all on earth, 
and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world. With 
her then we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship ; 
and nothing would tend more to knit our affections than to be 
fighting once more side by side in the same cause. Not that I 
would purchase even her amity at the price of taking part in her 
wars. But the war in which the present proposition might engage 
us, should that be its consequence, is not her war but ours. Its 
object is to introduce and establish the American system of keep- 
ing out of our land all foreign powers; of never permitting those 
of Europe to intermeddle with the affairs of our nation. But I 
am clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion that this will prevent war in- 
stead of provoking it. Nor is the occasion to be slighted which 
this proposition offers of declaring our protest against the atro- 
cious violations of the rights of nations by the interference of any- 
one in the internal affairs of another, so flagitiously begun by 
Bonaparte, and now continued by the equally lawless Alliance 
calling itself Holy. 

‘But we have first to ask ourselves a question. Do we wish to 
acquire to our own Confederacy any one or more of the Spanish 
provinces? Icandidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba 
as the most interesting addition which could ever be made to our 
system of.States. The control which, with Florida Point, this is- 
land would give us over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries bor. 
dering on it as well as all those whose waters flow into it would 
fill up the measure of our political well-being. Yet as I am sensi- 
ble that this can never be obtained, even with her own consent, 
without war; and its independence, which is our second interest, 
can be secured without it, I have no hesitation in abandoning my 
first wish to future chances, and accepting its independence with 
peace and the friendship of England, rather than its association 
at the expense of war and her enmity. 

‘I could honestly, therefore, join in the declaration proposed, 
that we aim not at the acquisition of any of those possessions ; 
that we will not stand in the way of any amicable arrangement 
bétween them and the mother country. But that we will oppose 
with all our means the forcible interposition of any other powers, 
as auxiliary, stipendiary, or under any other form or pretext, and 
most especially their transfer to any power by conquest, cession, 
or acquisition in any other way. I should think it therefore ad- 
visable that the executive should encourage the British govern- 
ment to a continuance in the dispositions expressed in these let- 
ters by an assurance of his concurrence with them as far as his 
authority goes. JEFFERSON.” 


E. P. Powell’s Comments on Jefferson’s Letter. 

Here [in Thomas Jefferson's letter] we see clearly (1) that 
the proposition to create territorial stability on the American con- 
tinents was of English origin ; (2) that it recognised the s/a¢us guo 
as permanent—except by the voice of the people of any State. (3) 
That it not only debarred the Holy Alliance from forcible inter- 
ference ; but it bound England and the United States to make no 
aggressions on their neighbors. (4) It was recognised as an ad- 
vance in general international law; and we know that as such it 
not only settled the affairs of America but of Europe. From that 
date national aggression was held to be an international grievance, 
and has rarely occurred. (5) It was considered a movement in the 
behalf of peace, and not of war; and so it operated. It wasa 
distinct alliance of the most stable elements of civilisation to hold 
the rest in restraint. (6) It did not in any way concern the settle- 
ment of boundaries; for the boundaries of South American States 
have never been fixable beyond question, except when rivers drew 
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the lines. Our own boundaries with Great Britain have been in 
dispute, and have been settled not quite to the satisfaction of 
either party. 

Perfectly defined and absolutely distinct as the ‘'American 
System” was, as the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine” it became in after years 
a very misty affair in the minds of the people. It reappeared as 
an excuse for the filibustering excursions of the Fifties. Pollard 
argued that ‘‘the object as well as the intention of the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine in Central America would but be 
the legitimate one of a reversion of that country to its natural 
destiny. .. . We are sworn by a solemn declaration of policy and 
by the eternal oath of American liberty. One step towards the 
accomplishment of this destiny, one advance toward the rearing 
of that great southern empire, whose seat is eventually to be in 
Central America, and whose boundaries are to enclose the Gulf of 
Mexico, was the memorable expedition of William Walker to Ni- 
caragua. It was to found in a glorious land of promise the insti- 
tutions of the South, to extend them to other inviting countries of 
Spanish America, and on the doubly secured foundation of those 
institutions and of military ideas of government to build up the 
great tropical empire of America. ”' A policy of peace and non- 
aggression was thus expounded into a policy of aggression and 
territorial enlargement. 

The application of historic facts to the present relations of 
the United States and Great Britain is easily made by every 
reader. If it be our duty to establish an American protectorate 
over the two American continents the policy is our own, and 
should be weighed as such. It does not devolve upon us as a duty 
from any principle enunciated by Canning and Jefferson, or any 
position assumed by Monroe and Adams. 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the Religious Society of Friends. 
To the President of the United States: 


We have participated with many others of our fellow-citizens 
in anxiety and regret at the threatened disturbance of amicable 
relations between our government and that of Great Britain, rela- 
tive to the boundary dispute between the latter and Venezuela in 
South America. The efforts made by the Executive and Cabinet 
of the United States for months past to induce Great Britain to 
refer this question to arbitration meets with our cordial approba- 
tion and sympathy. We believe this is the true and Christian 
solution of all differences that may arise between either individ- 
uals or nations. ... But we think our Government is liable to lose 
the firm ground thus assumed in its peaceful intervention between 
the contending parties by holding out a menace against one of 
them, that in case she did not accept our good offices in the mode 
we had prescribed, the United States would ‘‘resist by every 
means in its power, etc.’”’. . . Wars, in many instances, owe their 
origin more to the offended pride of rulers on trivial occasions 
than to the invasion of the just rights or property of the comba- 
tants. .. . We feel that any occasion should be carefully avoided 
which might kindle the flames of animosity between two of the 
foremost nations of the globe, who are bound to each other by the 
ties of a common language and race, commercial intercourse, and 
Christian civilisation. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meeting of the afore- 
said representatives held in Philadelphia on the third day of the 
First month, 1896. JoszpH Watton, Clerk, 


A Letter from a Subscriber. 

A strong impression rests on me that you made a mistake in 
admitting Mr. Conway’s political screed, ‘‘Our Cleveland Christ- 
mas," into Zhe Open Court. A delightful writer on many sub- 
jects; but like preachers generally, when they undertake to treat 
on political subjects, they expose the weak places in their make- 
up and talk nonsense. Such a paper as this is as much out of 
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place in a journal like Ze Open Court as garlic would beina 
Charlotte Russe. 

I always open my copy as soon as I reach my ‘'den” after 
its arrival, and read everything in it without rising. Thence, 
through the week, occasional references give me the full flavor of 
all in it. Such an article as this of Conway's comes in like a 
crashing continuous discord in the rendering of a musical gem by 
a perfect orchestra or performer. If he will read Justin McCar- 
thy's History of Our Own Times, since the accession of Victoria, 
he will find enough in the conduct of his beloved England to make 
him taste gall, without villifying the American executive. Only 
the spirit of long patience can forgive him for writing and sending 
such an article to you. Your able review of the matter and caus- 
tic rebuke of him does credit to your head and heart; but unless 
you intend to turn 7e Open Court into a journal on national eco- 
nomics, there should have been no occasion for your reply, which 
hardly compensates for the admission of the article. . . . It is like 
profanity in a funeral sermon. You may have readers who will 
be in sympathy with it as to matter, time, and place; but scien- 
tific searchers after ultimate truths cannot be, and I think it will 
be unpleasant to many and acceptable to few. However, I will 
speak only for myself, on whom it jars with a painful sense of 
impropriety and injustice. 

My great regard for you and admiration of your earnest and 
able work—grown into a feeling of friendship, although I never 
saw you—impels me to speak as I feel, but wholly in kindness. 

C. H. REEve. 


Dean Craik’s Opinion. 
Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky, 
To the Editor of The Open Court : 


The admission into the columns of an American paper of an 
article so unfair, so partisan, and in truth so disloyal as that by 
Moncure D. Conway, in your issue of January 16, is entirely too 
much of an ‘‘ Open Court’’ for me, and I return your subscription 
blank unsigned. 

Even the temperate, fair, and just discussion of the same 
question by Prof. E. D. Cope, and your own repudiation of Mr. 
Conway’s sentiments do not entirely clear you, 7” my judgment. 
Truly yours, C. E. Crarx, Dean, 


From an Octogenarian. 
To the Editor of the Open Court: 


I write to thank you for your remarks upon ‘' our mutual 
friend" M. D. Conway's ‘‘ Our Cleveland Christmas." Like your- 
self I could not agree with Conway. You wrote as one to the 
manor born, while he as one that had forgotten that he was an 
American citizen. I cannot, however, but think that his criticisms 
are in some measure just—but, as I have said, I think you wrote 
wisely and well. 

In all probability I shall not be able to read your paper many 
years longer, having passed my ‘‘ Three score and twenty-two” 
years of life. Yet hope while I do live and possess my mental fac- 
ulties, that I may have the privilege of reading the paper. 

I trust you will excuse me for writing to you—I could not help 
doing so. Wishing you every success, I am sincerely yours, 

M. G. Waite. 


Remarks from Ex-Governor Koerner. 

Conway's article does not touch the real question, and his 
criticism of our institutions goes too far. But yet it cannot be 
well answered, when he denounces our system, by saying to Eng- 
land ‘' You are another.” ! 

The only sensible article on the Monroe Doctrine is yours. 
But in your article there is, in my opinion, some misapprehension 
in regard to public opinion here. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
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out of a thousand of our even intelligent people know nothing 
about the Monroe Doctrine. 

I still consider it a duty to insist on a correct interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine has not been fol- 
lowed all along. Just the contrary. Seward asked the French to 
withdraw, but based it by no means on the Monroe Doctrine, 
which he almost repudiated in his dispatch to Motley, and ina 
dispatch to me, when I was Minister to Spain, which I will take 
occasion to publish. 

As Mr, Gilman of Hopkins University is one of the Commis- 
sion, I have read carefully what he says about the Doctrine to 
some extent, in his biography of Monroe, written in 1883, He is 
mistaken in many respects, and as this is quite important, I may 
write an article for Zhe Open Court on that subject. 

G. KoERNER, 

[The article referred to has been written and will appear in 
the next Open Court.—Ep. | 


The editorial position on the Monroe Doctrine has 
been sufficiently stated in No. 338 of Zhe Open Court. 
BC 


LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY AMOS WATERS. 


Theism as a Science, by the Rev. CHarLes Voysey, B. A., 
Minister of the Theistic Church in Swallow Street, Piccadilly, isa 
book published by Williams & Norgate, London. Itsauthor some 
thirty years back was an interesting personality in the movement 
of religious liberalism. The Vicar of Healaugh, a Yorkshire vil- 
lage, he was, nevertheless, exercising the minds of the orthodox 
throughout the land with a series of volumes entitled Zhe Sling 
and the Stone, which embodied the best results of criticism in re- 
Jation to revelation. The sensation caused by these publications 
was pronounced and led to the famous heresy trial at York in 
1859, when the ecclesiastical tribunal pronounced for the expul- 
sion of the intrepid enthusiast. Mr. Voysey preached his farewell 
sermon to his weeping flock on the vicarage lawn, the church- 
doors being locked against him. An appeal to the Privy Council 
in 1870 was unavailing. Then it was that great things were ex- 
pected of him. The promise was unfulfilled. Mr. Voysey now 
ministers to a small and select congregation who accept his de- 
liverances as papal oracles, and his occasional volumes are dis- 
cussed because of his interesting past. One secret of his failure 
has been,in his jealousy of science, and his petulant ignoring of 
philosophy. His theism is personal and dogmatic with no aid 
from, or appeal to, the revelation of science. 

Theism as a Science affirms the science of God. Reason, con- 
science, and love are held to unite in admission of evidence of one 
‘*superhuman Being ruling and ordering the complex forces of 
nature,"’ who sits supreme as Lord and Governor of the universe. 
The argument of design is claimed to prove that mind and intelli- 
gence exist and work apart from, and independently of the human 
brain. The contemplation of a tree by a man leads up to the con- 
viction that, as here are two different organisations, one higher 
because of intellect, emotion, and locomotion than the other, yet 
unable to create that other, so there an eye of mightier contem- 
plation than the eye of man, an intellect and will transcending the 
human in greater measure than man is superior to the tree. 

The argument from conscience is eloquently stated—‘'that 
voice which hushes our cry for pleasure, which will not endure a 
single selfish plea, but demands unquestioning obedience, and bids 
us fali down in the very dust before the Majesty of Duty—that 
voice, I say, we all in our secret hearts revere, whether or not we 
obey it as we should. At least we pay to it the homage of our in- 
most souls, and feel how great and grand it is to be its slave” 
(p. 54). Conscience, Mr. Voysey proceeds, conscience #s the reve- 
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lation of what God is—for this power which compels a deliberate 
self-surrender brings us face to face with a Power which is abso- 
lutely transcendent over all nature, and reveals to our mind the ex- 
istence of a spiritual world in and around us, to which the laws and 
forces of the visible world are subordinate. 

Next Mr. Voysey deals with the mystery of evil—of death, 
pain, and sin, and appeals to our ignorance of the final purpose of 
God by way of reconciling evil with infinite love. Having sketched 
the plan of his reasoning we leave his book with a tinge of lament. 
Too much preaching—too little philosophy, else Charles Voysey 
would have been a fascinating and powerful influence in the coun- 
cils of cultured liberalism. 

* *% * 

In The Ethical Problem’ Dr. Paut Carus finely says: ‘‘ There 
are sometimes dark moments in our lives when we do not know 
how to decide, and the decision as to what is right and proper may 
be very difficult. In such moments we should soar above the nar- 
rowness of the present life and look down upon our own fate from 
the higher standpoint of eternity. Let us in such moments im- 
agine we had died; that we are no more, and that our lives have 
long been ended. While our bodies rest in the grave, our deeds, 
our thoughts, our words continue to influence humanity. The 
idea of eternal rest will calm our passions and soothe our anxie- 
ties. When such peace comes over our soul, then let us confess 
to ourselves what we wish we had done while alive” (p. 63). 

This passage in its philosophy singularly anticipates a kindred 
deliverance in College Sermons® by Dr. Jowett, the late beloved 
Master of Balliol, only just published : 

‘‘The considerations which have been placed before you in 
this sermon relate chiefly to our earthly life, and yet they may re- 
ceive correction and enlargement from the thought of another. 
For there is an eternal element even in worldly success, when, 
amid all the rivalries of this world, a man has sought to live ac- 
cording to the will of God, and not according to the opinion of 
men. Whatever there was of justice, or purity, or disinterestedness 
in him, or Christlike virtue, or resignation, or love of the truth, 
shall never pass away. When a man feels that earthly rewards 
are but for a moment, and that his true self and true life have yet 
to appear: when he recognises that the education of the individual 
beginning here is continued hereafter, and, like the education of 
the human race, is ever going on: when he is conscious that he is 
part of a whole, and himself and all other creatures are in the 
hands of God; then his mind may beat rest: he has nothing more 
to fear: he has attained to peace and is equally fit to live or die.” 

In the person of Jowett saint and sceptic equally contended, 
and the literature now accumulating around his name and revered 
memory remarkably proves that the fervor of the new faith hap- 
pily combines with the enthusiasm of the old morality to humanly 
attract all cultured souls. In Mr. Lionel Tollemache's sketch of 
Benjamin Fowett® we are advised that Jowett once said of an or- 
thodox apologist, ‘‘ He is trying to pitch the standard of belief too 
high for the present age.” In morality and ethics Jowett appealed 
to the age detween its spirit of discordant incredulity and its re- 
membered love of the spiritual. But no sooner had he convinced 
his pupils that success was desirable, than he disturbed that con- 
viction with sceptical questioning, which led up to the loftier out- 
look visioned by himself and Dr. Carus in the passages quoted 
above. Thus the saint evolved from the sceptic. The balanced 
fascination of these two influences accounts largely for the love of 
those who knew him not, while the beauty of his soul, the power 
of his intellect, the brilliance of his wit, and his magnetic personal 
charm have made of his friends and pupils worshippers even when 
not disciples. 

1 The Open Court Publishing Company. 


2John Murray, publisher. 
3 Edward Arnold, publisher. 
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It was natural, after years of excessive praise, that the voices 
of reaction should assail the genius of Georcz Exiot. But the 
current republications of her works! is a confounding answer to 
the detractors. More ardent in critical scepticism and with an 
austere silence anent the primal and ultimate problems of life 
that was impossible to Jowett, George Eliot was yet the greater 
pleading influence for imperious laws of conduct. In a memora- 
ble passage Mr. R. H. Hutton tells how she once on the night of 
a rainy June at Oxford, passionately insisted how inconceivable 
was God, yet how peremptory and absolute was duty. Likea 
shining Sibyl in the gloom she withdrew the two scrolls of prom- 
ise, leaving the third only awful with inevitable fate. 

Yet in the higher if not in the vulgar sense, George Eliot pro- 
claimed immortality as insistently as the devoutest exponent of 
monism. Witness her aspiration to ‘‘join the choir invisible of 
those immortal dead who live again in minds made better by their 


presence.” Her scorn 
‘‘For miserable aims that end in self,’’ 


and her rejoicing 
‘‘ In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man's search 

To vaster issues,”’ 
imply the motto of Gustav Freytag’s Zhe Lost Manuscript, i. e., 
“4 noble human life does not end on earth, It continues in the minds 
and deeds of friends, as well as in the theughts and the activity of the 
nation."’ And her reverence for every form of religion implies an 
underlying recognition of the Supreme but Impersonal Ideal, the 
God of scientific revelation acknowledged of monism and reverent 
agnosticism. 

The new edition of her works has provoked Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton to characteristic and jealous depreciation. According to the 
lesser, the greater woman was ‘‘so consciously ‘George Eliot ’—so 
interpenetrated head and heel, inside and out, with the sense of 
her importance as the great novelist and profound thinker of her 
generation, as to make her society a little overwhelming, leaving 
on baser creatures the impression of having been rolled very flat 
indeed.” 

Mr. T. H. Escort, M.A.—until recently editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review—in a volume of reminiscences entitled Platform, 
Press, and Politics,4 amusingly sketches the order of procedure for 
visitors to the shrine of George Eliot : 

‘‘The etiquette dominating the premises sacred to her who 
wrote Adam Sede, and to him who tried to popularise Comte, was 
overpoweringly severe. The positivist himself, with an air of 
worshipping proprietorship, met his guests on the threshold, and 
with something between a nod and a sigh signified that here a hat 
might be left, there an umbrella deposited; or that yonder was a 
vase for receiving the votive flowers sacred to the goddess, which 
visitors often brought. Inside the chamber wherein Sue sat, a 
space was marked off, behind which the neophytes were not per- 
mitted to go. Initiated bystanders informed those resorting for 
the first time to the shrine, that only after probationary years 
could the rite of presentation, if ever, arrive. Pigott, the house- 
hold’s ‘tame cat,’ had of course long enjoyed this privilege. Toa 
percentage of candidates it never came at all. Though they had 
seen the Sybil in her splendor, they were not permitted by her 
possessor to touch her garment’s hem.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE FEMALE OF THE 
GODHEAD.”’ 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 
The article in 7e Open Court of January 9 upon ‘* The Holy 
Spirit, the Female of the Godhead,” is interesting, as the editor 


1 Messrs. Blackwood, publishers, 
3 The Woman at Home, September, 1895. 


2Open Court Publishing Compan 3. 
4J. W. Arrowsmith, publisher. 
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notes, in showing how we are constantly reverting to old methods 
in working out our theological problems, though it be uncon- 
sciously. This idea of the Trinity is older than Christian theol- 
ogy. Philo, who was a Jew of Alexandria, born 20-10 B. C., 
makes use of exactly this conception in treating of the nature of 
the Deity. Long before his time it was common among Jewish 
writers to speak of God as a Father, the Father of menand of the 
world. (Isaiah, Ixiii., 16; Ixiv., 8.) In Job and in Proverbs and 
still more fully in Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom, the wisdom of God 
is spoken of as a person distinct from God, and is always spoken 
of as a female, cogia the Greek term for wisdom being femi- 
nine in gender. Philo carried this idea further. He not only 
speaks of God as the Father of the world, but he expands the 
metaphor of Fatherhood into that of a marriage. He conceives 
God as the Father and His Wisdom as the Mother, and says: 
‘‘And she, receiving the seed of God, with fruitful birth-pangs 
brought forth this world, His visible Son, only and well beloved.” 
How far Philo owes his thought to Jewish sources, and how 
far to the conceptions of Greek philosophy, of which he was a 
student, I am unable to say. This conception of the Godhead 
was not uncommon in the time of early Christianity, and is to be 
found in some of the gnostic schools, While Philo used this tri- 
une metaphor, he was not a trinitarian; but it is evident that such 
expressions and conceptions paved the way for the subsequent 
trinitarianism of the Christian Church. However fast one may 
hold the dogma of the Trinity to-day, a study of the history of 
human thought shows it to be a development of one of the many 
attempts to explain the creation of the world, the presence of evil, 
and human redemption. R. F. JoHonnor. 
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THE NEW X-RAYS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Professor Roentgen’s Discovery. 


BY THOMAS J. MC CORMACK. 


WE HAVE just received from Professor Schubert, 
mathematician and physicist, of Hamburg, Germany, 
a remarkably fine photograph of the interior of a living 
hand, showing the exact outlines and processes of 
the different parts of the skeleton. This hand was 
photographed by means of the new actinic or fluo- 
rescence-producing rays whose power of penetrating 
opaque substances was discovered a few weeks ago 
by Professor Réntgen of Wiirtzburg, or, since we have 
as yet no precise knowledge of their character, by 
means of what may be called the new x-rays. This 
term was used by Professor Réntgen himself, to ex- 
press the unknown character of the new physical 
agent. With regard to the mechanical execution of the 
picture, Professor Schubert is justly proud that the 
members of the Hamburg laboratory have succeeded 
better than Professor Réntgen himself. 

The hand in question, which the readers will find 
reproduced in the Supplement to this number, was 
photographed upon a plate enclosed in a small, flat 
photographer’s box—the hand being held in front of 
the source from which the x-rays were emitted. Un- 
like the. ordinary rays of light, the new x-rays in pass- 
ing into new media are not refracted, that is bent aside 
from their course, but continue their way by rectilinear 
paths. They are, however, absorbed in varying de- 
grees by different substances, and some opaque bodies 
are more transparent tothem than others. Thus, in the 
cut in question it will be seen that the rays have passed 
through the fleshy parts of the hand but have been ob- 
structed by the bony parts, and still more so by the 
ring which is plainly visible as a dark object encircling 
the engagement-finger. What are really photographed, 
therefore, are the shadows cast by the objects which 
the new rays strike. (We say ‘‘ photographed,” but 
we should say ‘‘«-ed.” Professor Schubert speaks, 
in his letter to the editor of Zhe Open Court, of the 
new things they are now x-ing in Hamburg.) The 
shadows are allowed to repose for a considerable length 
of time upon the ordinary dry plates of the photogra- 
pher, and are then developed and fixed in the usual 


manner. The wooden cover of the cassette, which pro- 
tects the dry plate from the influence of the light, need 
not be removed in the new photography or x-igraphy, 
for Réntgen’s x-rays pass unhindered through wood. 
Furthermore, no covering can protect the dry plates 
from the effects of the x-rays. To be protected they 
must be placed without the range of influence of the 
rays. 

All substances are penetrable to Réntgen’s rays, 
none are opaque to them; and in this quality rests 
the essence of the difference between the results of 
the new photography and those of the old. The pho- 
tograph of a metal plate taken by Réntgen’s rays dis- 
tinctly shows a// the bubbles, faults, and deformities 
which have been produced in its zwterior by casting or 
rolling. Generally, the surface of the body is not 
photographed, but only the denser parts in the inte- 
rior, which are less transparent to Réntgen’s rays. A 
photograph of a case containing a set of weights shows 
distinctly every brass piece constituting the set. The 
spirals and twists of a wire enclosed in a wooden box 
are exactly reproduced. Professor Schubert of Ham- 
burg writes that they are successfully reproducing 
the contents of valises and travelling boxes. The 
figures and markings on the face of a compass in a 
closed metal box have been photographed with beau- 
tiful distinctness, although writing and printers’ ink 
generally is very transparent to the rays, that is, 
throws no shadows, and, consequently, by an almost 
providential interposition in behalf of the peace and 
domestic security of the world, writing in a closed en- 
velope cannot be photographed by the new physical 
agent. The range of application of the new method 
in surgery is evident, yet when we reflect on the stu- 
pendous results to which less significant discoveries 
have led, the impossibility of forecasting its effects in 
all practical and technical spheres will be obvious. 
And it may have in its way a no less important bearing 
on theory. 

The facts constituting Réntgen’s experiment and 
discovery, for the details of which we are indebted to 
an able article by Prof. L. Holtzmann in the Weser- 
Zeitung, are briefly as follows. 

A long time ago Geissler and Gassiot had con- 
structed closed tubes filled with rarefied gases, in the 
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ends of which platinum wires (electrodes) were sol- 
dered. In Germany these tubes are called Geissler’s 
tubes. If the two platinum wires be connected to the 
poles of an induction-coil with sufficiently high differ- 
ences of potential, the electricity will disrupt the gas 
and produce the familiar luminous phenomena. 


Afterwards, Professor Hittorf attached to the elec- 
trode through which the negative electricity enters, a 
flat, tiny strip of metal. The electrode in question is 
called the cathode. If the gas be quite rarefied this 
strip remains almost perfectly dark, but right oppo- 
site the cathode, on the tube, a spot is visible which 
glows, according to the composition of the gas, witha 
yellow, green, or bluish light. This is the fluorescent 
spot. The appearance is exactly as if rectilinear rays 
proceeded from the cathode—themselves invisible but 
giving rise to the fluorescent phenomena wherever 
they strike the glass walls of the tube. A body within 
the tube intercepts these cathode-rays and throws a 
shadow on the walls of the tube. 


In this country these tubes are known as Crookes’s 
tubes. Crookes varied the experiments of Hittorf in 
a highly elegant manner, and propounded the hypoth- 
esis that the cathode-rays consisted of material par- 
ticles emitted from the metal strip in rectilinear paths. 
This was the emission-theory of the cathode-rays. 
On the other hand, some German scholars, among 
them E. Wiedemann, were of opinion that the action 
which proceeded from the cathode was undulatory in 
character and bore some resemblance to the rays of 
light. What this means we shall see later. 


This was the state of our knowledge when Roéntgen 
planned his delicate fluorescent experiment. To be 
able to see the weak light which was expected, the 
room was carefully darkened. Even the Crookes tube 
which he used was enveloped in a casing of dark wood, 
impenetrable to the rays of the electric light or the 
sun. Near by was a screen which had been covered 
with barium platinocyanide, such as is commonly used 
in fluorescent experiments. This substance possesses 
the property of emitting a bright white glow, of /lzo- 
rescing, when it is struck by violet light-rays or cathode 
rays. 

This fluorescent screen, now, was immediately 
illuminated whenever the electricity was made to pass 
through the Crookes tube, although the latter was en- 
closed in an absolutely opaque casing, and was totally 
invisible to the eye. The conclusion was that the rays 
from the tube actually passed through the black cas- 
ing, opaque though it was to ordinary light. The rays 
in question make no impression on the retina of the 
eye, that is, produce no sensation of light. Réntgen 
convinced himself that these rays did not proceed from 
the whole interior of the Crookes tube, but issued only 
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from that part of it where the interior glass wall was 
struck by the cathode-rays. ‘ 

Now, if an object be placed between this spot and 
the screen, say a book of a thousand pages, a metal 
plate, or what not, a distinct, but not perfectly dark 
shadow of the body will be visible upon the screen. 
The conclusion is that Réntgen’s rays pass through 
all bodies, even such as are impervious to light and 
cathode rays, but that they are weakened or absorbed 
in the same, and that in proportion to the thickness of 
the body penetrated. 

Not only barium platinocyanide, but almost all 
fluorescent bodies, green glass, canary glass, quartz, 
may be excited to fluorescence by Réntgen’s rays. 
One of their most remarkable properties is that their 
effects may be recorded upon the plates commonly 
used in photography. The character of the photo- 
graphs taken have been explained above. 

It is a significant fact that Réntgen’s discovery was 
apparently due to an accident, and we may refer curi- 
ous readers, who are desirous of tracing the influence 
of this momentous factor in research, to the article by 
Professor Mach in the last Monzst.+ 

* o * 

The question now remains, What is the connexion 
of this new discovery with the rest of the body of 
physical knowledge ? We must first premise a remark 
on waves, which are of two kinds—/ransversal and 
longitudinal. A stone thrown into water depresses the 
water, which rises again, and as each particle rises 
and falls, the wave is propagated along the surface. 
Because the line of vibration is ¢ransverse to the line 
of propagation, such waves are called transversal 
waves. They would be longitudinal, if the particles 
vibrated in the same direction with the line of propa- 
gation, as where an iron rail is struck on end bya 
hammer. 

Now, light-waves, in the supposed ether, are trans- 
versal. All the discoveries in undulatory, or periodic, 
phenomena requiring the ether as their vehicle, can 
be explained on this hypothesis. The ordinary vis- 
ible rays, the invisible ultra-violet and ultra-red rays, 
even the electric waves of Hertz, can be satisfactorily 
represented to the eye in this manner. They differ 
only in their wave-lengths, which vary from a few 
thousandths of a millimetre to several metres. 

. But longitudinal waves are also possible in this 
hypothetical ether, and their presence has long been 
suspected. They are not as easily generated, as will 
be apparent from the simplest observation of a mass 
of gelatine, to which the ether has been compared ; 
but, given an enormous velocity of propagation, they 
can, nevertheless, be produced. Hence, the moment 
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it transpired that neither Réntgen’s nor the cathode 
rays above mentioned presented the usual marks of 
transversality, the suggestion was immediate that the 
waves in question were the long-sought: for longitudi- 
nal undulations of the ether. 

This opinion has been advanced by Réntgen with 
considerable reserve, but, as Professor Holtzmann 
shows, it has much in its favor. In both cases, the 
low period of vibration explains their common power 
of exciting fluorescence ; their main difference being, 
that Réntgen’s rays penetrate nearly all substances, 
whilst the cathode-rays are absorbed in all substances 
and can be carried only short distances from the tube. 
The reverse property in Réntgen’s rays would be ex- 
plained by their great wave-length. 

Apart from its manifest practical bearings, thus, 
the cardinal significance of Réntgen’s discovery con- 
sists in its having made us acquainted with an entirely 
new physical agent, which, unlike the cathode-rays, is 
easily accessible to physical manipulation. 


MR. GILMAN, ONE OF THE VENEZUELAN COMMIS- 
SION, AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


BY G. KOERNER. 


For many years past have appeared in England as 
well as in the United States a number of short biogra- 
phies of eminent men, divided into classes, as series 
of great statesmen, of great captains, of great authors, 
of great artists. In the series of great statesmen we 
find a well-written and very acceptable biographical 
sketch of President Monroe by Daniel G. Gilman, 
President of the Johns Hopkins University and now 
one of the members of the Venezuelan Commission. 

Some, perhaps the most, of these biographies bor- 
der upon eulogies and are comparatively worthless. 
Such is not the case however with that of Mr. Gilman, 
published in the year 1883. At the same time it is 
but natural that the author who selects as his subject 
a certain character, should choose one who appeals to 
his sympathies. 

Mr. Gilman devotes to what is called the Monroe 
Doctrine a whole chapter. Now, it is very obvious 
that an examination and a consideration of that doc- 
trine falls beyond the circle of duties strictly assigned 
to the Venezuelan Commission, but still considering 
how apt we are, often imperceptibly, to be influenced 
by formerly conceived ideas, that apparently have no 
direct connexion with the subject in hand, it may not 
be quite uninteresting to learn in what light Mr. Gil- 
man looked upon the programme of President Mon- 
roe in his message of 1823. 

Mr. Sumner (in his Prophetic Voices, p. 157) had 
asserted that the Monroe Doctrine proceeded from 
Canning, and that he was its inventor, promoter, and 
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champion, at least so far as it bears against European 
intervention in American affairs. Mr. Gilman takes 
issue on this point with Mr. Sumner, and, indeed, 
almost his whole chapter on the Monroe Doctrine is 
directed against Mr. Sumner’s assertion. Mr. Gil- 
man says (p. 156): 

‘Everything which illustrates the genesis of such an impor- 
tant enunciation is of interest, but very little has come under my 
eye to illustrate the workings of Monroe's mind, to show how it 
came to pass that he uttered in such terse sentences the general 
opinion of his countrymen. As a rule, he was not very skilful 
with his pen; his remarks on public affairs are not often quoted 
like those of Madison, Jefferson, and others of his contemporaries; 
there was nothing racy or severe in his style; nevertheless, he 
alone of all the presidents had announced, without legislative 
sanction, a political dictum, which is still regarded as a funda- 
mental law, and bears with it the stamp of authority in foreign 
courts as well as in domestic councils.” 


We may remark here by the way that this political 
dictum has by no means borne the stamp of authority 
in foreign courts. The four powers, Russia, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, who had just at that time inter- 
vened in favor of legitimacy in the affairs of Piedmont, 
Naples, and Spain, to overthrow liberal governments, 
and had, at the instance of Spain, planned an inter- 
vention on the American continent, to assist Spain to 
reconquer her ancient colonies, which had declared 
their independence and successfully sustained it for 
more than ten years, those foreign powers certainly 
did not take the Monroe Doctrine as an authority 
binding upon them. They had invited England as 
early as 1822 to join them in this intervention, but 
Canning had, as Prince Metternich has told us in his 
Memoirs, brutally refused to make himself a party. 
He was anxious, for political and commercial reasons, 
to sustain those southern republics, and it was he who 
suggested to Mr. Rush, our then Minister at London, 
his wish that the United States should co-operate with 
him in thwarting the policy of the Holy Alliance, and 
would prefer that the United States should take the 
initiative. (See Richard Rush, Memoranda of a Rest- 
dence at the Court of London, republished by his son.) 

Now, the theory of Mr. Gilman is that the dictum 
of Mr. Monroe was none of his own, but that the idea 
of non-intervention by European powers was a purely 
original one of American birth, entertained as far back 
as 1780. ‘‘Indeed,’ Mr. Gilman says, ‘‘if it had been 
Monroe’s own dictum or ukase, it would have been 
resented at home quite as vigorously as it would have 
been opposed abroad.” He takes great pains to prove 
his theory ‘‘by a careful examination of the writings 
of the earlier statesmen of the republic, which,” as 
he says, ‘‘will illustrate the growth of the Monroe 
Doctrine as an idea dimly entertained at first, but 
steadily developed by the course of public events and 
the reflexion of those in public life.” 
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Space prevents our showing that nearly all the 
citations from those statesmen have not the slightest 
bearing upon the point made by Mr. Gilman. What 
can be made from the words of a letter directed by 
General Washington, January 1, 1788, to Thomas 
Jefferson: ‘‘An energetic general government must 
prevent the several States from involving themselves 
in the political disputes of the European powers” ? 
As little can be proved by the words of Washington’s 
celebrated farewell address, wherein he warns his 
fellow-citizens to keep aloof from entangling them- 
selves in foreign alliances. 

Similar quotations are presented by Mr. Gilman. 
Let us remember, however, under what circumstances 
the statesmen referred to by Mr. Gilman expressed 
their opinions from 1792 on to 1815. War was raging 
between England and France. Both belligerents vio- 
lated our neutrality and almost destroyed our com- 
merce, by their decrees and orders in council. France 
called upon the United States, in virtue of their treaty 
of alliance, to assist her against England. The French 
Minister and consular agents tried their best to arouse 
a feeling in favor of assisting France in this country. 
The sympathies of a majority of our people were for 
France. Parties were formed on this question, which 
bitterly opposed one another. John Adams, in his 
first inaugural address (March 4, 1797, see Gilman, 
Monroe, p. 165), in a few words characterised the situ- 
ation at the time. He says: 

‘* Tf control of an election can be obtained by foreign nations 
by flattery or menace, by fraud or violence, by terror, intrigue, or 
venality, the Government may not be the choice of the American 
people, but of foreign nations. It may be foreign nations who 
govern us, and not we, the people, who govern ourselves.” 

The strongest expression of the idea, so often heard, 
America for the Americans, is found in a private letter 
of August 4, 1820, of Jefferson to William Short. He 
says: 

‘‘rom many conversations with Mr. Corea, appointed Min- 
ister to Brazil by the government of Portugal, I hope he sees and 
will promote in his new situation the advantages of a cordial fra- 
ternisation among all the American nations and the importance of 
coalescing in an American system of policy, totally independent 
and unconnected with that of Europe. The day is not distant 
when we may formally require a meridian of partition through 
the ocean which separates the two hemispheres, on the hither side 
of which no European gun shall ever be heard, nor an American 
on the other; and when during the rage of eternal wars of Europe, 
the lion and the lamb lie down together in peace, ... . The princi- 
ples of society here and there are radically different, and I hope 
no American patriot will ever lose sight of the essential policy of 
interdicting in the seas and territories of both Americas the fero- 
cious and sanguinary contests of Europe. I wish to see the coali- 
tion begun.” 

The passage is not so very clear. Brazil at the 
time was an empire nearly absolute, Canada was un- 
der strictly English colonial government, England, 
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Holland, and France had valuable possessions in this 
hemisphere. In fact these European colonies were 
three or four times as large as the United States. 
Mr. Monroe himself in his message has distinctly 
stated: ‘‘ With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power, we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere.”” No such coalition even in little 
Central and South American Republics, although sev- 
eral times attempted, has ever been formed, and the 
drawing of a meridian line between the two hemi- 
spheres was an impossible thing in every aspect, and 
Mr. Jefferson would never in any public document 
have indulged in this sort of dream. 

It will be recollected that when Mr. Sumner spoke 
of Mr. Canning being the inventor of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, he confined himself to the non-intervention 
clause. Nothing is said by him, as far as he is cited 
by Mr. Gilman, of the colonisation passage. That it 
must be admitted originated in the brain of Mr. Mon- 
roe, or rather, as we shall see, in the brain of Mr. 


John Quincy Adams. Much is said just now that Eng- 


land hailed the non-intervention declaration of Mr. 
Monroe with joy, that the English liberal press gave it 
its hearty approval ; but Mr. Gilman does not seem to 
be aware that Mr. Canning expressed at once his great 
dissatisfaction with the other declaration, ‘‘that the 
American continents, are henceforth not to be consid- 
ered as subjects for future colonisation by any Euro- 
pean powers.” Heargued that Mr. Adams’s enuncia- 
tion rested upon false premises, that he had assumed 
that the whole continent was settled by civilised na- 
tions, that so far from that being the fact, the Central 
and Southern part of the continent was to a great ex- 
tent a wilderness, traversed by roaming savage In- 
dians without any fixed government, and that by im- 
memorial usage such countries had always been con- 
sidered fit subjects of colonisation by foreign powers, 
who took possession of the country either by negotia- 
tion with the various wild tribes, or by force. If I 
am not mistaken in one of his speeches, he openly 
repudiated the colonisation doctrine. 

This reasoning seems to be justified. France took 
Canada, the Puritans the New England States, the 
Cavaliers the Virginias. 

There is another important fact which seems to 
have escaped the examination of Mr. Gilman, that is 
to say, that the House of Representatives, when the 
message of Mr. Monroe was yet fresh in the minds of 
Congress, and when it seems that even at that time it 
had received by some a wrong construction, passed a 
resolution in 1824 to this effect : 


‘That the United States ought not to become a party with 
the Spanish American republics, or either of them, to any joint 
declaration for the purpose of preventing interference by any of 
the European powers with their independence or form of govern- 
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FrimivnG-Frobi rises 


A living hand taken by Rontgen’s X-rays in the Physical Laboratory of Ham- 
burg. Reproduced through the courtesy of Prof. H. Schubert. 

The plates on which the photograph was received were locked in a closed 
photographer's box, so that the rays had to pass both through the hand and the 
wooden cover. 
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ment, or to any compact for the purpose of preventing colonisa- 
tion upon the continents of America, but that the people of the 
United States should be left free to act in any crisis in such man- 
ner as their feeling of friendship towards those republics, and as 
their own honor and policy may at the time dictate." 


Mr. Gilman might have referred to what Mr. Cal- 
houn, one of the advisers of Mr. Monroe, and who in 
the Cabinet took most interest in the declaration, as- 
serted most emphatically in regard to it, on the debate 
in the Senate on the question of the acquisition of 
Yucatan ; that ‘‘the United States were under no 
pledge to intervene against intervention but were to 
act in each case as policy and justice required.” This 
was the view of a statesman, which Mr. Calhoun un- 
doubtedly was. 

Mr. Calhoun is reported to have declared at a later 
period that the draft of the message submitted to the 
Cabinet and approved by it, did not contain the col- 
onisation clause. That Mr. Adams put that in without 
the knowledge and consent of the Cabinet. The truth 
of this statement, if it was ever made, derives some 
force by the singular fact that the two clauses, which 
logically belong together, are found in widely different 
parts of the message. A resolution introduced by Mr. 
Clay, January, 1824, in the House of Representatives, 
deprecating European combinations to resubjugate 
the independent American States, and thus giving 
support and emphasis to the declaration in the mes- 
sage of December 2, 1820, was never acted upon. 

Mr. Gilman, it seems to me, entertains the view 
that the Monroe Doctrine has become a part of in- 
ternational law, though he does not distinctly say so. 
It may be inferred from what he states at the com- 
mencement of his chapter on the Monroe Doctrine. 
‘« The one event of his presidency which is indissolubly 
associated with his name, is an announcement of the 
policy of the United States in respect to foreign inter- 
ference on this continent. The declaration bears the 
name of the ‘Monroe Doctrine.’ As such it is discussed 
in works of public law and in general histories. It is 
commonly regarded as an epitome of the principles of 
the United States with respect to the development of 
American States.” And again: ‘‘Mr. Monroe has 
announced a political dictum which is still regarded 
as a fundamental law and bears with it the stamp of 
authority in foreign courts as well as in domestic coun- 
cils.” 

If thereby it is meant to interpolate the Monroe 
Doctrine into the International Law, I modestly but 
strongly dissent from this theory. What part the Mon- 
roe Doctrine played or rather did not play in the Mex- 
ican invasion by the French and the withdrawal of the 
French troops at our instance is quite an interesting 
theme, which, however, does not fall within the scope 
of the present article. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOD. 

One of the latest issues of the Chicago Sunday Tri- 
éune contains a sermon by the Rev. George T. Smith 
of Chicago, entitled ‘‘God’s Responsibility to Man.” 
The sermon is remarkable in more than one respect. 
It shows progressiveness in one way and a reactionary 
tendency in another. The author of this sermon rec- 
ognises to some extent the identity of nature’s God 
and nature’s laws. He says: 

‘*The laws of nature are true; they never lie. Nature is 
God's thought materialised. Reason and conscience are God's 
thoughts incased and individualised in man." 

But at the same time the Rev. Mr. Smith regards 
God as a person, and certainly if God be a person there 
can be no question about it that he is responsible for 
his creation and the government of the world. St. 
Paul may be right that the potter is not responsible to 
the vessels he makes, because vessels are not sentient 
creatures; but if the vessels were sentient beings like 
men, the potter would be responsible for their fate. 
The Rev. Mr. Smith says: 


‘*God is responsible by his nature not to outrage the highest, 
purest instincts of man. We may safely say He cannot do so, He 
cannot deny himself.... 

‘Then the judge of all the earth is responsible to man to do 
right. Abraham stood pleading for Sodom, ‘ Wilt thou slay the 
righteous with the wicked?’ God consented to save the entire 
city if there were fifty, forty, or thirty, or twenty, or even ten, 
righteous men there, and he never stopped lessening the number 
till Abraham stopped asking.! He saved Lot; He tried to save 
his sons-in-law, but they would not hear. The Judge of all is re- 
sponsible to man for just dealing... . 

‘God is our maker. He is responsible that we are made ig- 
norant; that we have no burden laid on us beyond our strength ; 
no duty imposed which we cannot discharge. .. . 

‘There are those who, by superior cunning, are able to prey 
on their fellow-men, who trample upon or evade the laws of men. 
For these judgment waits. The Judge will do right. Eternity 
will show that there is no gain in wrongdoing, no profit in steal- 
ing or gambling, though it be under forms of law... . 

‘‘God, our Father, is to provide for and to train his children 
into manhood. ... The King of Kings is responsible for victory 
over foes too strong for unaided man.” 


The Zrzdune preacher winds up his sermon in the 
last paragraph as follows : 

‘There is no more responsible being in the universe than 
God, and full well does He discharge that responsibility. ... He 
will deliver the righteous from every evil, and reserve the unjust 
to the day of judgment to be punished.” 

This is a strange sermon, a sermon that probably 
has never been preached before in any one of the 
Christian pulpits, yet it is a straw in the wind, it 
proves at least a partial progress: it proves that the 
clergy in America dare to walk in untrodden paths. 
If God were an individual being, a huge world-maker, 
He would indeed be (as the Rev. Mr. Smith says) the 
most responsible being in the universe, 
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The truth is that God is not an individual being at 
all. For God is identical with the irresistible majesty 
of the laws of nature, and especially with the moral 
law which is the condition of man’s existence as a ra- 
tional and moral being. God is not a law-giver, who, 
like a king, enforces justice. God may be compared 
to a law-giver, to a king, toa father, but He is no law- 
giver, no king, no father. He is God, and God is that 
which is irresistible; He is omnipotence itself. God 
is the eternal law of justice itself. He who breaks the 
law will smart under its curse; he who obeys it will 
enjoy its blessing. To attribute to God responsibility 
is an anthropomorphic conception of God, it humanises 
God. : 

A peculiar lesson is involved in the fact that Bud- 
dhism, the greatest non-Christian religion, which is 
distinguished for inculcating the noblest moral max- 
ims, such as love of enemies, chastity, sincerity of 
heart, and charity toward all suffering creatures, knows 
nothing about God. Unfriendly critics have on that 
account branded Buddhists as atheists, and yet they 
face the same facts of life and have derived therefrom 
the same rules of ethical conduct. The main differ- 
ence between Christians and Buddhists consists in the 
employment of different systems of comprehending 
and symbolising the facts of experience. Both reli- 
gions, Christianity as well as Buddhism, recognise an 
authority for moral conduct. The former call it Christ, 
the latter Buddha. Christ reveals to Christians the 
will of God; Buddha teaches men enlightenment. 
There is this difference: that Christ appears as the 
son of God, and therefore his teachings must be ac- 
cepted as revealed truth, while Buddha is a man, who 
after a diligent search at last obtained the highest wis- 
dom, that will deliver mankind from evil. In Chris- 
tianity the sonship of Christ vouches for the truth of 
Christ’s message, while in Buddhism Buddha’s en- 
lightenment constitutes his Buddhahood. Now Buddha 
teaches that enlightenment is the same, and that all 
Buddhas teach the same religion, which consists in 
the abandonment of the vanity of selfhood, of all 
hatred and envy, and of lust, implying at the same 
time a far-reaching and unbounded love, which re- 
fuses none, not even those who hate and despise us, 
compassion with all those that suffer, and holiness. 
Enlightenment is a living recognition of the truth seen 
in its moral application to practical life, and truth is a 
summarised statement of facts, or rather the laws per- 
vading the facts and constituting a comprehensive as- 
pect of their eternality. And this essence of Buddha- 
hood, the eternal laws, the recognition of which con- 
stitute enlightenment, has been formulated by the 
later Buddhists under the name of Amitabha, which 
means illimitable light, and is conceived as eternal, 
immutable, and omnipresent. It is the Sambhéga- 
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Kaya (the body of bliss) among the three personalities 
of Buddha, the other two being the WVirmdna-Kaya, 
the apparitional body of Buddha the teacher, and the 
Dharma-Kaya, the body of the law, which is Buddha’s 
religion in its historical development.! 

The facts are the same in Buddhism and in Chris- 
tianity; the modes only of formulating them in sym- 
bolical expressions varies. Both religions recognise 
an authority of conduct which, in a word, we may call 
‘¢the ethical law of the universe, as manifested in the 
evolution of life.”’ 

According to Buddhist notions, every man is re- 
sponsible for his fate, for every living creature is the 
incarnation of his karma. We are our own makers. 
We reap what we have sown. In this conception, 
every single creature is no longer regarded as an in- 
dividual being whose fate begins with its birth and 
ends with death. Every creature is regarded 
in its connexion with the whole world of life as the 
continuation of preceding life. Every creature is the 
result of the karma done in its former existences. 

The aim of the Buddhist is to understand the law 
of life, and to act in agreement with it. Enlighten- 
ment concerning the problems of man’s soul, implying 
the right attitude of mind with regard to our duties, 
constitutes Buddhahood. Thus, to the Buddhist there 
is no problem of a conflict between the existence of 
evil in the world and the goodness of Amitaébha, the 
external conditions of Buddhahood. The existence of 
evil in this world is the result of our own doing. We 
are the builders of our own fate, and we must be our 
own saviours. 

If a bridge breaks down under the weight of rail- 
road cars too heavy for its construction, is the law of 
gravitation responsible for the lives that are lost in the 
wreck? According to the Buddhist conception the 
engineer is responsible. There is no Brahma respon- 
sible for our mistakes, or even our ignorance, but we 
ourselves are guilty of both. The constitution of life, 
and of the laws of life, are no secrets. They are open 
to all and can be investigated and obeyed, and if the 
bridge be constructed by an intelligent engineer, it 
will carry the passengers over the river to the other 
bank. He who understands his own being and the 
laws underlying the development of life will no longer 
throw the responsibility of his misfortunes on others, 
be they gods or men, but will, like Faust in Goethe’s 
grand drama, seek salvation in helpful deeds that will 
live after him and preserve the bliss of his life in all 
generations to come. Pic 


its 


EVENTS OF TO-DAY. ; 
It 1s possible that Mr. Gladstone's policy was weak because 
he allowed himself to be swayed by sentimental considerations 
and lacked the principle of energetic action. But Lord agp s 
1Compare The Gosfelo Buddha, pp. 225 et seq. nad 
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policy is worse; his policy leaves no room for sympathies with 
the wronged ones or the suffering, nor with noble ideals. He de- 
clares that England can do nothing to stop the massacres in Ar- 
menia because it might cost her some sacrifice. No word is lost 
about the moral aspect of the question ; that is dismissed simply 
by referring to the Cyprus Convention, which ‘‘contains no trace 

of an undertaking to interfere in behalf of the subjects of the Sul- 
"tan." This is Shylock’s answer when the commonest regard for 
human life is expected of him; he says: ‘‘It is not in the bond!" 
Lord Salisbury may be right enough in his declarations that the Sul- 
tan has the best intentions, that he has recently accepted reforms 
and that the powers should have patience with him, because his 
‘‘government is weak, wretched, impotent, and powerless.” A 
hostile demonstration against Turkey might be the signal for worse 
atrocities. But if the Sultan is weak, why not offer the Sultan as- 
sistance, Ifthe offer were made with sufficient seriousness and 
with honest guarantees of preserving the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, he would have no reason to refuse and could do so only 
if he did not care for the dispensation of justice and the restora- 
tion of order in Armenia. Salisbury fears a European war; he 
says: ‘‘If you do not act wth the great powers, you must act 
against them.” Why agazust them? Where is the logic of the 
great Premier ? Why did he not say ‘‘ without them”? Russia 
did not interfere, although it would have been her interest, and 
no European war would have resulted from Russia's interference. 
Since Russia did not interfere, the duty of interference devolved 
upon England, and if England had been isolated on account of 
her willingness to rescue their Christian brethren from the sword 
of assassins, if they had combined against her, she might have 
been proud of fighting for a righteous cause—which we are sorry 
to add could not be said of the opium war against China, of the 
Ashantee invasion, of Dr. Jameson’s expedition, nor of the humil- 
iation of Khama the Bamangwato chief. 

Lord. Salisbury declared that in his dispatch to Mr. Olney 
he had ‘‘supported the Monroe Doctrine as a rule of policy in 
strong and most distinct terms; but,’’ he adds in his banquet speech, 
‘‘ what I stated in that dispatch I reiterate now, we mean the Doc- 
trine as President Monroe understood it.’’ That is all, the United 
States can expect. President Monroe said, that ‘‘ with the [Amer- 
‘‘ican] governments which have declared their independence and 
‘‘maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
‘sideration and principles, acknowledged, we could not view an 
‘interposition for oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
‘‘manner their destiny by any European power, in any other light 
‘‘than as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
‘* United States,’’ Lord Salisbury’s actions did not agree with his 
words; but if he will act in the future in agreement with his words, 


his policy will encounter no trouble in the United States. 
x 


* * 

There is an Illinois State ordinance of 1818, prohibiting the 
opening of any business on Sunday, which has not been enforced 
for twenty-five years, and now ona sudden the State's attorney of 
La Salle County, Il]., secures a jury which swoops down upon the 
saloon-keepers of Peru and La Salle, indicting them for not clos- 
ing their doors on the Sabbath. But the jury did not stop here, 
they indicted the Mayors of La Salle and Peru for ‘‘ unlawfully, 
wilfully, knowingly, and contemptuously permitting the owners of 
certain dramshops to keep their places of business open on Sun- 
day.” 

Mayor Matthiessen, who is now serving his fourth term, was 
elected by a large majority of the citizens of La Salle, and he has 
done more for the town by his good administration than any pre- 
vious Mayor. When an electric-light company demanded exorbi- 
tant prices for street lighting, the Mayor donated a whole electric- 
light plant to the city. Through another generous gift, he made it 
possible that the town should own its own water-works, which 
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otherwise might have become the source of an unusually profitable 
revenue of a few private individuals at the expense of the com- 
munity. 

There are a few fanatic temperance men only who approve of 
the indictment, and even they do not dare to attack the Mayor’s 
character, but only claim that the letter of the law must be 
obeyed. They expect that the Mayor shall prevent the citizens 
from drinking beer on Sunday, while the Mayor regards it beneath 
the dignity of his office to turn the policemen into informers and 
use them as spies. 

There is no need of discussing the malignity of the indict- 
ment and its probable result; we mention the occurrence only on 
account of the principle involved of obeying or not-obeying the 
law. The Mayor promised to support the laws of the State; but 
he did not promise to enforce them, nor is that required of him, 
for the Mayor’s office is not and cannot bea State institution. 
Further, these Sunday regulations are not laws, but ordinances; 
and lastly, the Mayor can be tried only for palpable malfeasance 
in office, but not for a mere neglect of trifles. We care little for 
the facts implied in the present case, especially whether or not it 
is an offence to sell a pint of beeron Sunday. The practical ques- 
tion at issue is, whether citizens elected to administrative offices 
must not only obey, but must also enforce the very letter of laws 
and ordinances, even of those which in their judgment are either 
impracticable or unjust. Is there not a higher norm than the let- 
ter of the law ? 

The question how to deal with laws that are impracticable or 
unjust in themselves has been repeatedly discussed by the late 
Professor Ihering of G6ttingen, one of the highest juridical author- 
ities. He says that the spirit of a law is its purpose.! The word- 
ing of the law is of secondary consideration, if but the purpose be 
rightly understood, and if the purpose of a law be irrational or un- 
just, a judge must interpret the law in the sense which it would 
have acquired, if the powers who formulated the law had seen 
its fallaoy or unfairness, The problem of observing the laws is 
not so easy as it may at first sight appear to the unsophisticated 
mind of the inexperienced layman, for the trouble is that there are 
laws that contradict one another, and then magistrates have only 
the choice as to which law should be disobeyed, but it is sure that 
somewhere they must give offence. 

What shall we do under these circumstances? Christ said; 
‘‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.” The ethics of a 
blind obedience with their many shortcomings are good enough 
for an immature people; but we need a higher conception of duty. 
We have the right to expect of our magistrates that they shall be 
men who think and weigh and judge; and not mere legal ma- 
chines. There is an old superstition that bad laws must be en- 
forced so that they may be abolished. As if the people existed 

or the sake of the laws, and not the laws for the sake of the peo- 
ple! Shall we begin witch-prosecution and the burning of witches 
again simply that the old laws against witchcraft be abrogated ? 

Besides the shades of difference in the conception of a law are 
sometimes very slight, and the changes in the public sentiment of 
right and wrong are with few exceptions gradual. 

He who understands the nature of evolution, not only in the 
domain of law, but also of religion, and in all other fields, knows 
that the world of thought is transformed by imperceptible changes 
which are effected, not by tearing down the letter of old formulas, 
but by giving them a new interpretation. Thus laws are abro- 
gated only if they come suddenly into conflict with new and better, 
with broader and juster conceptions. As arule, the judges them- 
selves begin to interpret them more broadly and change their 
original meaning in agreement with the needs of the time. 

We Americans have come to the conclusion that kings can 


1See Rudolf Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht, 
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make no laws; but there is a superstition still prevalent among 
us that majorities can do so. Majorities can pass ordinances, they 
can for the preservation of peace temporarily enforce a certain 
way of administering the law, but they cannot make wrong right, 
or right wrong; and a true law—law in the highest sense of the 
word—can never be in contradiction to the principle of that which 
is right. There are many so-called laws in our country which are 
simply majority-decisions in the way of experimenting in legal af- 
fairs and trying for a while a certain policy, which is erroneously 
thought to be right. Laws that are morally wrong will not and 
should not find many supporters among the officers of a genuine 
republic. It might have been foreseen that it would be difficult 
to enforce a law such as the Fugitive Slave Law. Have not even 
judges, magistrates, and ministers of monarchies laid their heads 
on the block rather than obey a bad law ? Did not Sophocles in his 
great tragedy ‘‘Antigone”’ proclaim to the Athenians that the un- 
written law is above the law of kings and States ? 

Those who speak of the sanctity of the letter of the law de- 
manding blind obedience to ordinances simply because they have 
nominally become law, are responsible for the prevalence of 
anarchism ; for if a man be requested to suppress the voice of 
conscience, if he must cease to investigate and judge for himself 
as to what be right or wrong, he will soon come to the conclusion 
that all law is a heinous tyranny and the embodiment of oppres- 
sion which robs man of the most essential dignity of his manhood. 

We must take the risk of an occasional wrong decision or mis- 
take of judgment in a man in offlce. Liberty carries its own cor- 
rective in the evils that follow its abuses. Liberty of conscience 
and liberty in the interpretation of the law for both the citizens 
and magistrates are an indispensable condition of the public wel- 
ware. Instead of giving way to licence, as some claim, the result 
will be that the significance of the law will be better understood 
and reverenced than ever. 

This should be the order of authority of the ideas that sway 
an American citizen, if, as an officer of town, or state, or govern- 
ment, he has to decide for the people the legality of a certain ordi- 
nance or law; above all laws stands what Sophocles calls ‘‘the 
unwritten laws,” what Christians call the will of God, what the 
philosopher finds to be the eternal moral relations of society. 
Upon these the founders of our republic meant to take their stand, 
and thus we are secondly bound by the formulation in which they 
laid down their views of right and justice, viz., the Constitution 
of the United Sfates as interpreted by the principles contained in 
the Declaration of Independence. After the Constitution of the 
United States we are bound to consider the Constitution of our 
particular State, and after that come the ordinances of cities and 
townships—always provided that they do not collide with any 
bigher authority, but are proposed solely for carrying out by de- 
iail regulations the great principles of law and justice which are 
the foundation of the whole structure of laws and ordinances. 
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‘**OUR CLEVELAND CHRISTMAS.,”’ 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


Allow me to thank you in your columns, not only for publish- 
ing ‘‘Our Cleveland Christmas,” in spite of personal disagree- 
ment, but for maintaining that ‘‘it is always best to let everybody 
speak out plainly what he believes.” I think more highly than 
Mr. Conway does of our national Constitution; but I cannot ad- 
mit that it is too sacred to be criticised. John Stuart Mill has 
proved the right of holders of unpopular views to be heard dis- 
passionately. Zhe Open Court could not, consistently with its 
title, exclude an article on account of its opinions, if it were de- 
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sirable otherwise. The Religion of Science is not going to revive 
the Inquisition in defence of any doctrine, even Monroe's. Has 
not that doctrine truth enough to hold its own in public discus- 
sion ? 

Permit me also to say that if Mr. Conway is mistaken in think- 
ing that our country is losing ground in Europe on account of 
‘*repudiations,” silver bills, and similar errors, he ought to be re- 
futed, and not merely denounced. If there is any truth in this 
statement, we ought to treat him as we would a friend who helps 
us find out that we need a doctor badly. F, M. HoLianp. 


AMRITA. 
BY CHARLES ALVA LANE. 


Nay, Soul, thy span is not from womb to tomb: 
Thine every when and where of space and years ; 
Thou art the past incarnate, and thine ears 

Know not a prophecy of death. The doom 

Of all deeds done thou art, and thou the womb 
Wherein a dream of full omniscience bears 
Forever toward the birth; for lo, Life rears 

So vast a hope amid its mystery-gloom! 


Yea, Soul, in thee the living past fares hence, 
And fronts the future with a nascent god, 
In sleepless toil amid the elements 
Enkindling thought, and waking sense in sod: 
The Infinite woos the outward : Life grows broad, 
Subliming Nature to Intelligence. 
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EUROPEAN OPINIONS ON THE SECOND PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS. 


[The success of the projected Second Religious Parliament 
in Paris seems to be assured. Abbé Charbonnel has received a 
number of letters from leading men commenting upon his views 
set forth in an article published in the Revue de Paris. Among 
them there are only two that doubt the advisability of holding a 
Second Religious Parliament,—Me¢gr. Jauffret, Bishop of Bayonne, 
and Prof. Alfred Baudrillart. We offer our readers a translation 
of Abbé Charbonnel’s letters as published in the Revue Bleue of 
Paris. } 


LETTER FROM MGR. JAUFFRET. 
[Bishop of Bayonne. ] 
Bayonne, October 24, 1895. 

Sir—I do not approve of the projected Congress. 

It seems to me that it is a concession to the doc- 
trinal scepticism which is invading and to the notion 
now prevailing among the middle classes, that all 
doctrines are of equal value. 

This kind of modified Christianity robs faith of its 
simplest and most fundamental motive of credence, 
which is the authority of the Church. It is a step 
backward toward the natural theology of the pagans. 

The people will conclude that they have been led 
into error until now, not only concerning the rights of 
the Gospel, which must be believed in its whole content, 
but also concerning its efficacy, which belongs espe- 
cially to the Catholic doctrine, which is the truth, to 
procure the welfare of society and of the individual. 

I could call attention to certain expressions in your 
article, for instance, ‘‘the old confessional separa- 
tions.” Were these separations not established by our 
Saviour himself? 

Nevertheless, I pay my respects to your unques- 
tionable talents, your undoubted zeal, and the noble 
aspirations of your heart. 

I confess that I shall be a little embarrassed to 
find myself opposed to the high dignitaries and re- 
nowned churchmen whom your letter names, and 
whom I both love and respect. FRANCOIS, 

Bishop of Bayonne. 


LETTER FROM P. BAUDRILLART. 


[Priest of the Oratory and Doctor of Theology at the Catholic 
Institute at Paris. ] 


Dear Sir—I indeed admired very much the lecture 
which Mgr. Keane delivered at Brussels, and which I 


have published in the Bulletin Critigue, but if a Con- 
gress of Religions was quite legitimate in a country 
where many religions exist, I cannot be persuaded 
that it will be useful for us. I even believe, although 
something might be said against this objection, that 
the French are not sufficiently religious to support the 
enterprise without prejudice. Further, if the Catho- 
lics of America did well to take part in a Congress 
proposed by others, and which would have taken place 
without them, it seems to me that Catholics should 
not take the initiative in assemblages of this kind. 
(Signed) ALFRED BaupRILLart. 
LETTER FROM PROF. C. DE HARLEZ. 
[Professor at the University of Louvain. ] 
Louvain, November 1, 1895. 

Honored Sir—You ask me for advice concerning 
the holding of a Second Religious Parliament in Paris, 
and in response to the confidence with which you 
honor me, I shall speak my mind with perfect frank- 
ness and simplicity. 

If this Second Congress be exactly like the first, if 
the representatives of the Catholic religion can play 
in that grand European city the same rdéle as in Chi- 
cago, it seems to me not doubtful that the results of 
the Second Congress will be good and even better 
than those of the first. 

It is, therefore, necessary above all to take such 
measures that in our unfortunate Europe and under 
the influences to which France, and especially Paris, 
are exposed to-day, the Freethinkers shall not take the 
leadership of a gathering of religious people. 

If, therefore, one could be assured of an amiable 
and orderly procedure at the meetings of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, and also that Catholicism would 
receive the place due to it, I could only join with my 
feeble voice those distinguished men who demand a 
new meeting of the Congress and a repetition of the 
touching scenes of which the American city was a 
happy witness. 

Facts have proved that the Catholic religion has 
nothing to fear from these brotherly meetings, among 
which it does not make its appearance as a merely 
human religion like all the rest, but where it is re- 
vealed to many noble and sincere minds who do not 
know it, or have a wrong idea of it. 
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How powerful, how efficient is a simple exposition 
of our dogmas stated in the language of brotherly 
love! Who does not know the advice of the sweet 
Apostle of Chablais, of the great ecclesiastical Doctor, 
Francois de Sales? 

‘¢In order to convince and to convert dissenters, 
do not argue, but avoid all polemics. Polemics irri- 
tate and ruffle. Set forth your belief with simplicity 
and precision. If it be properly understood it will 
have a greater effect than all the artifices of dialectics.” 

Nothing is truer than this. Truth is beautiful in 
itself. Truth has charms which attract the heart. But 
she is often disguised and unknown. Tear down the 
veils, let her appear as she is! That is the first con- 
dition of a successful propaganda. 

But where could one do it with more success than 
in a gathering which will unite all distinguished men 
and the priests of all religions under the sun? What 
a unique opportunity for sowing the seeds of the Gos- 
pel in non-Christian countries! What a grand oppor- 
tunity to dispel prejudices which estrange from us 
both the worshippers of Oriental religions and the 
Christians outside the fold of the Roman Church! 
These prejudices, one does not know how, sometimes 
lead to contempt and even to hatred. Should we not 
joyfully seize the opportunity that offers itself to 
change them into sentiments of brotherly love? 

And to a Christian who finds himself in a gathering 
of this kind, what a lesson will be the sight of a num- 
ber of men entangled in errors, sometimes of the 
gravest kind! What a shout of gratitude rises in his 
heart towards the God of goodness who has protected 
him against this darkness and illumined him with 
light! What a burning desire is kindled in his bosom 
to communicate to his brothers in God this incompar- 
able privilege which makes him the direct heir of the 
kingdom of heaven ! 

The mere sight of a Parliament of Religions ought 
to kindle the sentiments of thankfulness and love of 
God, of piety, of charity, of zeal for extending salva- 
tion to his unfortunate brethren, in the heart of a 
Christian. And is this not already a great achieve- 
ment ? 

The Catholics who were witnesses of the memor- 
able scenes at Chicago attest unanimously that there 
a wonderful movement originated towards a unity of 
faith, toward monotheism, and even toward the Gos- 
pel. At the same time, their hearts were pervaded by 
love and compassion for all honest souls deprived of 
the light of the true faith. But that this movement 
should persist and develop, it is, of course, necessary 
that the impulse should be renewed. Otherwise it 
would weaken and die out. 

One can only wish to see a Second Parliament of 
Religions develop the happy results of the first. It 
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will help to hasten the moment when there will be 
only one flock and one shepherd, when all men will 
worship, not only with one voice as in Chicago, but 
with one and the same sentiment the heavenly Father, 
whose kingdom will spread over the whole earth, and 
whose will shall be done. 

Could we but see dimly the dawn of this happy 
day ! C. DE HARLEz. 


LETTER FROM THE VISCOUNT DE MEAUX. 
[Leader of the Catholic party in Belgium and author of ‘' L’église 
catholique et la liberté aux Etats-Unis."] 

Sir—I beg you to excuse the delay of my reply to 
the important and delicate question with which you 
have honored me. 

The Religious Congress of Chicago, that extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented event, was a most happy oc- 
currence. Christians, especially Catholics, ought to 
rejoice in it. Weshould not doubt it after the for- 
mal testimony of Cardinal Gibbons and Mgr. Keane. 
There was reason to fear such a union, and several 
Catholic bishops actually did fear it; but since it 
took place it would have been unfortunate if our church 
after the fashion of Mohammedanism and of Angli- 
canism had declined the invitation extended to her. 
It was good for her to be represented. 

There the remnants of primitive religion, frag- 
ments of truth, dispersed among the non-Christian 
religions, viz., in the Asiatic cults, received the light. 
Their tendency to approach Christianity in the meas- 
ure that they comprehended it, is manifest, and the 
Christian faith, particularly the Catholic faith, shone 
forth in a pure and brilliant light. Thus I could con- 
gratulate myself on having been one of the first in 
France in the Correspondent of January 25, 1894, to 
attract the attention of religious men to this event. 

It remains to be seen whether it will be advisable 
to convene in France during the next Exposition a like 
Congress, whether the Catholics should inaugurate it, 
and in case they should not take the initiative, whether 
they should participate in it. 

Two conditions determined the success of the Con- 
gress at Chicago, preserving both peace and liberty: 

1. Controversy was excluded. The representa- 
tives of the various religions expounded successively 
their creeds and deeds, without attacking the creeds 
and deeds of others. 

2. It was held in a religious atmosphere. The 
men that in America are called agnostics, and infidels, 
the same who in Europe are called Freethinkers, oc- 
cupy little place in the society of the United States, 
they held still less in the assembly at Chicago, not- 
withstanding they were not excluded. In spite of the 
diversities of race and language, of doctrines and 
morals, the members of this cosmopolitan parliament 
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discovered among them certain principles and senti- 
ments in common. 

Will these two conditions be reproduced at Paris? 
It is difficult to expect it. 

It will doubtless be hard for the French mind, nat- 

_urally militant, to expound without discussion, to af- 
firm a doctrine without combating the opposite doc- 
trine. Even the suppleness of our language lends it- 
self to thrust, to hostile allusions which provoke re- 
taliation. In short, this momentous religious affair 
could easily degenerate into polemical discussions, 
and in a rapid space of: time these would cease to be 
orderly, serious, and complete. 

But above all, in the face of the various religions 
of humanity, what place would irreligion hold? If we 
close the door upon it European thought will not be 
presented in its entirety, and if we admit it what will 
it seek among the various cults, if not division? To 
what will it apply itself, armed with ironical disdain, 
if not to sow discord and thus help negation to pre- 
vail? 

These, in my opinion, are the dangers of a project 
the grandeur and importance of which I otherwise do 
not underrate. I do not state these dangers with- 
out regret, for they prove the defects of our time and 
our country. They may not be insurmountable but 
they are formidable, and if the leaders of our Church 
in France do not consent to brave them I will neither 
blame them nor would it surprise me. 

Could a Congress of Religions be held at Paris 
without being convened and supported by them? In 
such a case the duly authorised Catholics who would 
preside there would have to consider which would be 
heavier, the responsibility assumed by taking part, or 
by refusing to do so. 

In a word, it devolves on the men who can judge 
of the religious condition of France, and the needs 
of souls there, not upon me, to answer such questions. 
All we can do is to agitate them, but not to decide 
them. VICOMTE DE MEAvux. 


LETTER OF M. BONET-MAURY. 


[Delegate of the French Protestants to the Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago. ] 


Monsieur |’Abbé—You ask me to express by letter 
my opinion upon the question of a Universal Congress 
of Religions at Paris in 1g00—a question which you 
presented in strong terms in the Revue de Paris of 
September r. 

My adhesion to the principle of such a Congress 
could not be doubtful, for I myself have become con- 
vinced of the happy result of the Parliament at Chi- 
cago, for the awakening of religious life, the estab- 
lishment of interconfessional peace, and the influence 
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of missionaries on pagan nations. From all these 
points of view a like enterprise can only contribute to 
the advancement of the reign of truth, of justice, and 
fraternity upon earth. This is why I join you with all 
my heart. 

However, I do not overlook the difficultiés which 
the project involves. First, proud though I am to 
think that the capital of France should have been the 
place chosen for so noble a rendezvous, yet Paris seems 
to me to offer a less favorable soil for such a gathering 
than Chicago or any other American city, or a federal 
country like Switzerland. 

In the United States the clergy are in closer con- 
tact with the people and associate more willingly with 
the movements of public opinion. In France the eccle- 
siastics are subject to a powerful hierarchy, and forma 
body much more closed to external influences. More- 
over, in America, on account of the multiplicity of 
races and religions, there has for a long time existed 
a powerful spirit of tolerance, and the habit of co- 
operating in works of charity. In our country often 
disrupted, alas! by religious wars, or distracted by 
political revolutions, we are, on the contrary sur- 
rounded by a crowd of prejudiced and rancorous per- 
sons, to say nothing of the confessional hatred that 
opposes all approach. These obstacles, however, are 
not invincible. The existence in Paris itself of the 
League Against Atheism and of the Union for Moral 
Action, which counts in its ranks Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Israelites, is a good augury for the success 
of a Congress of Religions. 

The greatest difficulty, it appears to me, is on the 
side of the Catholic Church, which preponderates in 
France. Accustomed to treat dissenters as a factor 
that can be ignored, she would see a derogation of her 
privileges in any participation in a Congress of Reli- 
gions. 

There is a misunderstanding that first of all must 
be dissipated. The Congress at Paris, like that at Chi- 
cago, should not be a parliament or council where the 
different religions would give themselves up to contro- 
versy and discussion to decide which is the best among 
them. Each ought, according to its doctrine, to ex- 
pound the solution which it is able to furnish of the 
moral and social problems which occupy humanity, 
and that without suppressing and also without criticis- 
ing other solutions. 

Further, the Congress will not be, as some appear 
to fear, ‘‘a crucible where all the religions will melt 
into an impossible unity, which will result in a univer- 
sal religion.” No, its rdle will be more modest. It 
will strive only, as did the organisers of the Congress 
at Chicago, to form the holy league of all religions 
against irreligion and against immorality; all cults to 
proclaim these two articles of evangelical fajth; ‘J 
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believe in one God,” and ‘‘All men are brothers,’’ and 
then to adopt ‘‘Our Father”’ for the universal prayer. 
The Pope, Leo XIII., with his breadth of mind 
and his almost prophetic foresight, has understood 
the high value of a new Congress and the impulse that 
it would give Christianity toward unity. He has pro- 
nounced a favorable opinion on the project. But he 
has reserved liberty of action for the Church of France. 
All depends, then, on the decision of her leaders. 
Perhaps they will comprehend what a powerful stimu- 
lant to faith and piety such a Congress may be—and 
then they will come to this Congress of all the reli- 
gions, in which they are sure to obtain all the honors 
due to them, and where they can keep intact the lib- 
erty of their convictions. Or they will refuse to par- 
ticipate in such an assembly, and then they will carry 
the heavy responsibility of rendering the Congress im- 
possible. To let escape the most beautiful occasion 
which will ever be presented to them to make glorious 
in the eyes of the pagan, the uninformed, and the in- 
credulous freethinker, this Gospel and this cross of 
Christ to which has been promised the victory over 
the world! G. Bonet-Maury. 


LETTER OF CHARLES C. BONNEY. 


[President of the World’s Congresses held at Chicago in 1893.] 


Dear Sir—Allow me to thank you for your admir- 
able article which appeared in the Revue de Paris, 
upon ‘‘A Universal Congress of Religions in 1900.” 
That project has given the greatest pleasure to us in 
America who remain faithful to the idea of a universal 
Parliament of Religions. We could but be highly 
gratified by the ability and eloquence with which you 
expound the project of repeating at Paris, at the time 
of the International Exposition which will open the 
twentieth century, the august and soul-stirring mani- 
festation of Chicago in 1893. I am therefore ready to 
give you my best aid and counsel for the organisation 
of the vast enterprise of which you and your friends 
have assumed the difficult task. I have great hopes 
that you may obtain the support of the government of 
your country, as well as of the great religious minds, 
and that your project, in spite of all obstacles, will 
achieve a triumphant success. 

Cuar_es C. Bonney. 


LETTER OF M. NEGRI. 
[Editor of the Perseveranza of Milan. ] 


Milan, October 17, 1895. 
Sir—I thank you sincerely for your polite letter, 
and I am happy that you approve of my manner 
of interpreting the grand idea proposed by you. I 
wish you with all my heart success in the accomplish- 
ment of your project, but I do not know enough of 
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the dispositions and forces of the religious people in 
France to foresee the result. In Italy, a movement 
such as yours would be received with indifference. 

In Italy the religious sentiment, after the great 
crisis of the Middle Ages, has been stifled by irony 
and scepticism. The papacy of the Renaissance so 
amused Italy that it has killed all seriousness in re- 
ligion. This is the reason why the discipline of Jesu- 
itical orthodoxy is with us all-powerful. Public opin- 
ion follows it blindly from habit, and does not believe 
it worth the trouble to resist. Not finding in it the 
power to do so when religious questions are agitated, 
it reserves by a strange but human contradiction the 
liberty of complacently excommunicating itself in po- 
litical questions. 

But in France the condition of the religious mind 
ought to be very different and favorable to such an 
idea as yours. You will certainly have met with an- 
tagonism, but you work for the future. There is only 
one way to keep alive the religious sentiment in mod- 
ern society, and that is to return to the pure source of 
the Gospel, passing by the rocky and barren moun- 
tains of dogmatic systems. The Gospel is eternally 
young. Can we say the same of all the parasitic 
plants which have overgrown it? And there is in the 
Gospel a principle of peace and unity in which future 
humanity may retrieve peace of mind. 

I intend to follow with deep interest your efforts 
and work, and shall be happy to announce to my 
countrymen from day to day that you are approaching 
the realisation of the noble idea which you have given 
to the world. Gaston NEGRI. 


LETTER OF M. ERNEST NAVILLE. 
[The well-known scholar and author of Le Témoignage du Christ 
et l’unité du monde chrétien. | 
Geneva, September 21, 1895. 

Sir—I have just read your article in the Revue de 

Paris. 
I hardly need tell you that I read it with great in- 
terest and emotion. One must have a very superficial 
mind not to accord serious attention to the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. I will present to the readers 
of the Journal de Geneve your great project of a Con- 
gress of Religions at Paris, but it necessarily will take © 
me some time to arrive at aclear opinion upon so grave 
a matter. ; 

My ideas upon the unity of the Christian world are 
known to you, since you read my book, Zhe Testimony 
of Christ, with a sympathy, the expression of which I 
appreciate. The unity of the Christian world raises 
other questions and claims, other investigations which 
I shall undertake in the near future with as much 
energy as is left to a man who will complete his eigh- 
tieth year in 1896. Ernest NAVILLE. . 


THE OPEN COURT. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
BY ATHERTON BLIGHT. 
‘*Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichniss.”’ 

AMIEL said with profound significance, ‘‘ Entangle- 
ment is the condition of life, order and clearness are 
the signs of serious and successful thought.” 

Robertson of Brighton, a very tower of liberal 
thought in his day, declared that most arguments are 
verbal arguments. Therefore it becomes the writers 
of Zhe Open Court to define—to define as clearly as 
possible all their positions. 

-Coleridge warned us more than two generations 
ago that ‘‘when you do not understand an author, 
consider yourself ignorant of his understanding.” It 
is in this spirit that | approach some of Dr. Carus’s 
recent utterances in his most interesting weekly jour- 
nal, Are not Corvinus and Mr. Thurtell right in their 
accusations of ambiguity? In Zhe Open Court, De- 
cember 12, 1895, Dr. Carus says: ‘‘The cardinal point 
on which the difference between the old and the new 
view comes out lies not in the fall of man, but in the 


resurrection of Christ... the soul of Jesus has be- 
come, and is even to-day, a living presence in the as- 
pirations of mankind, ...the moral aspirations of 


Jesus must be impressed into the minds of men. He 
must be resurrected in every heart so as to become 
the dominant power of all impulses, the directive con- 
trol in life, the ultimate motive of all actions.’’ 

Now if we turn to Lord Acton’s introductory lec- 
ture at Cambridge upon succeeding Sir John Seeley 
in the chair of Modern History, we find that learned 
man and excellent Catholic, albeit of the Déllinger 
type, declaring that ‘“‘the influence of Christ who is 
risen upon mankind whom he redeemed has increased 
and is increasing.”” Would our editor and the Cam- 
bridge Professor agree with regard to the character of 
the influence of Christ upon the world ? Lord Acton 
consistently accepts the so-called supernatural stand- 
point of the churches. Jesus as Son of God, ‘‘very 
God of very God,” having in very truth, as an histor- 
ical fact, risen from the dead, influences and will for- 
ever influence mankind. But Dr. Carus has utterly 
overthrown the supernatural of the churches, and looks 
upon Jesus as a remarkably endowed Hebrew of hum- 
ble parentage. Renan, in his charming Souvenirs de 
Lenfance et Jeunesse, says (I quote from memory): ‘I 
felt strongly at that time (1848-1849) that the Christ 
would come from Germany, not the person, the indi- 
vidual supernatural being, but the new spirit, the new 
era, the new burst of spiritual life would come from 
the other side of the Rhine.” Is there not then just a 
little ambiguity in the way Dr. Carus holds on to the 
individual Christ ? Has he not as a person become a 
little shadowy to many of us? Has he not become 
the symbol for the ‘‘great whatsoevers ” of St. Paul? 
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Emerson said profoundly, ‘‘there are no such men as 
we fable,” and again, ‘‘so many saints and saviours, 
so many high behaviors” accompany us through life. 
The late Professor Darmesteter’s last hope and dream 
was that mankind would return to the glorious trumpet 
notes of the great Hebrew prophets, the burden of 
whose teaching is: ‘‘ Let righteousness gush forth as 
water and justice as a never-failing stream.”’ In con- 
clusion allow me to quote somewhat at length from a 
notice of Matthew Arnold’s letters in the Mew York 
Evening Post, which may have escaped the notice of 
your readers : 

‘We quote these passages because they show Ar- 
nold clinging with his whole soul to the Church and 
his Bible, and at the same time ready to throw over- 
board the doctrines and mysteries of theology, the 
mechanism of ritual, the miracles and thaumaturgy of 
Christianity; even ready to forego the positive belief 
in a personal immortality. . . . The Church remains to 
him an ethical society,—a society for the propagation 
of virtue, the pursuit of righteousness,—but a society 
rooted in immemorial associations, and drawing its 
nourishment largely from a single book and a single 


exemplar of perfect life.’ 


* 
ok *k 


IN REPLY. 

[Mr. Blight seems to consider the sentence quoted 
as a statement that refers exclusively to Jesus. The 
meaning of the passage, I hope, will be clear as soon 
as our readers bear in mind that immortality is a com- 
mon attribute of all souls. What we said of the resur- 
rection of Jesus holds good of every other man whose 
aspirations continue to sway mankind. 

By immortality we do not mean the resuscitation 
to lite of the body of Jesus.. That conception of Christ’s 
resurrection has been surrendered even by pious and 
faithful theologians. A resurrection of the body has 
no moral significance, but the implanting of the ideal 
aspirations of a great leader into the hearts of men is 
of paramount importance. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus of Nazareth, who- 
ever he may have been, even if he had existed only in 
the imagination of his followers as a kind of artificial or 
ideal personality, has created a new atmosphere in 
the Western world from the influence of which no one 
can withdraw himself ; and so did Buddha among the 
Eastern nations. Both Buddha and Christ pronounced 
certain ideals which impressed their disciples, who 
went out to preach them to others. Thus the move- 
ment spread over continents, and in every one who 
receives the message and is affected by its noble senti- 
ment, the soul of the master who proclaimed it is re- 
surrected. Christ lives in the Christians; Buddha 
lives in the Buddhists ; Mohammed lives in the Mos- 
lems. 
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This is an immortality which is not diffuse, not a 
pantheistic dissolution into the All-life. It is the pre- 
servation of definite thoughts and distinct soul-forms ; 
it is a transference of the most essential features of a 
man, which are impressed into the minds of others in 
the form of word-combinations embodying the char- 
acteristic traits of his great personality. 

In this sense we say that Jesus is a living presence 
in mankind. For what is Jesus if not the sentiments 
which he taught? The spirit of Jesus lives in his 
words. The same is true of Buddha, and in this sense 
we may claim immortality for all men according to 
their deeds and thoughts, of Kant, of Goethe, of Wash- 
ington, of Lincoln, and on a smaller scale, of every 
blessed soul that plodded through life, attending faith- 
fully to the duties thereof. 

Every moral being leaves a little heritage of bless- 
ings which is an indestructible treasure that no moth 
can eat and no thief can steal. A poor day-laborer’s 
wife who in her motherly love patiently attends to the 
drudgery of innumerable annoying household trifles 
and struggles against odds, lives on not only in her 
children and children’s children, but in all who are 
affected by her example. 

Nothing that is good is lost; evil alone leads to 
destruction, for absolute evil is so bad that it cannot 
exist. Absolute evil involves impossibility of existence. 
Immoral conduct, if persisted in, will within three or 
four generations abolish itself; but the bliss of truth, 
sincerity, and noble deeds lasts forever.—Ep. ] 


PROFESSOR BOYESEN AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 


Back in the seventies, when I was an undergradu- 
ate at Cornell’ University, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
suddenly made his appearance at Ithaca as one of the 
professors in the German department. I was a mem- 
ber of his classes and soon became quite well ac- 
quainted with him outside of the recitation-room. The 
malady so prevalent among collegians—cacoethes scri- 
bendi—seized me at about this time, and during the 
Sundays of a month in my sophomore year I amused 
myself by preparing a little sketch of Boyesen at Cor- 
nell. 

One evening last autumn, a few days after Boye- 
sen’s untimely death, I met at the New York Authors’ 
Club, Mr. Howells, who, it will be remembered, was 
the ‘‘discoverer”’ of the Norse-American novelist. 
He asked me many questions about Boyesen’s six 
years’ sojourn at Cornell, which is, it appears, one of 
the less-known periods in his short career. It oc- 
curred to me, therefore, when, the other day I chanced 
upon the manuscript of my college sketch, hidden 
away with other papers in an old box, that it might 
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be interesting to give it a corner in your columns ; for 
many of your readers must have known Boyesen 
through his numerous books and magazine articles. 
Here it is, almost exactly as it was written some twenty 
years ago: 

‘*H. H.” once expressed surprise that the author 
of ‘‘Gunnar” could find the atmosphere of Cornell 
University congenial. But like many others, who, 
form their opinion concerning this institution without 
visiting it, the gifted poetess does not know that there 
is that about the young, free University on Cayuga 
Lake which exactly chimes in with the fresh liberal 
soul of Boyesen. The grand scenery about Ithaca, 
the many-sided sermons at Sage Chapel, the equality 
of scientific and literary studies, the union in one fac- 
ulty of men of letters and men of science, the mingling 
in the college world of a body of intelligent and culti- 
vated women, a close association of students and pro- 
fessors, and everywhere a general spirit of freedom 
and independence,—all this produces an atmosphere 
not to be found perhaps in any other university centre 
in America, an atmosphere just suited to the intellec- 
tual lungs of the Norse novelist. 

Boyesen the professor does not differ materially 
from Boyesen the author. An esthetic nature, en- 
thusiasm, refined humor and great breadth of mind 
crop out in his lectures as well as in his romances. 
To these important parts, so seldom found united in 
the teacher, is added that substratum of all successful 
instruction, scholarship. Besides a knowledge of the 
German language and literature and an imbibition of 
the Germanic spirit, due in part to membership in the 
great Teutonic family and in part to a residence at 
Leipsic University, Professor Boyesen is acquainted 
with other languages both ancient and modern, all of 
which are brought to bear on his interpretation of the 
German. It is this Germanic spirit and a mastery of 
English which enables him to transmit to his students 
instruction, artistically interwoven into the dry warp 
of the recitation, and gives a charm to Professor Boye- 
sen’s teaching which can be appreciated only by those 
who have listened to him. 

Prof. Boyesen belongs pre-eminently to that very 
small class of teachers of languages who know how to 
make grammar secondary to the poetry of speech, so 
that when a pupil leaves him, he can give not only the 
principal parts of the irregular verbs, but he has be- 
come impregnated with what is much more valuable, 
a lasting love for German literature. The monotonous, 
sleepy, antiquated modes of teaching so universal in 
our colleges years ago and unfortunately still lingering 
here and there, find no counterpart in the varied, wide- 
awake, fresh method adapted by Professor Boyesen. 
He is all life and his enthusiasm is contagious. There 
is nothing narcotic in his lecture-room and his stu- 
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dents are never drowsy. If he pronounces the German 
before translating it, the laws of elocution are observed, 
and the true spirit of the passage given. When a 
word in the text suggests an idea, Professor Boyesen 
will suddenly rise from his chair, step from behind the 
desk and walking the floor or standing on the raised 
platform, will pour forth his thoughts, his speech at 
such moments often bordering on true eloquence, and 
his language always displaying force and grace. 

In Schiller’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell,” he will support with 
great ardor the superiority of the farewell scene be- 
tween Tell and his wife, to that which follows between 
Rudens and Bertha. When he would define a lyric, 
in contradistinction to an epic poet, he employs this 
beautiful simile: ‘‘The lyric poet sings the emotions 
springing from his own breast ; but the epic poet is 
like the broad river which reflects in its bosom the 
lofty mountains, branching oaks and tiny flowers that 
it winds among.”’ 

Professor Boyesen has a very refined poetic taste, 
a most esthetic mind’s eye. ‘‘ Faust” interpreted 
by him is a rare treat. Grammatical questions give 
way to a consideration of the graces of the languages, 
the rhythm of the verse and the deep hidden meaning 
of the poet, while snatches from Goethe’s life are dex- 
terously thrown in here and there until the author 
himself becomes identified with his work. 

Professor Boyesen possesses a large fund of humor 
and esprit. He never spoils his dons mots and anec- 
dotes with too much filling, but leaves the imagina- 
tion something to do. Hehints at his points. Meet- 
ing one day a passage in ‘‘ Faust” about the rendering 
of which the critics differ, he remarked, “ ‘ Faust,’ 
like the Koran and some other good books, admits of 
various interpretations.”” Referring on another occa- 
sion, during the reading of the ‘‘ Prologue in Heaven,” 
to the suggestions which Goethe had received from 
the Book of Job, he observed: ‘It always seemed 
odd to me that the Hebraic idea of compensation for 
long suffering was a wife and seven children.” After 
a spirited analysis of the character of Mephistopheles, 
Boyesen added: ‘‘ He is a gentleman who would be 
well received in New York society, and in Boston he 
would be lionised.”’ 

Professor Boyesen’s liberalism also displays itself 
in the lecture-room, but never in a way to offend the 
most conservative of his hearers. Though a zealous 
republican in politics, he is not a Jingo; though a re- 
former, he is not a fanatic; though an independent 
thinker in religion, he is not an atheist ; and in litera- 
ture and art, while a worshipper of the beautiful, he 
is not a defender of artistic immorality. Broad-minded 
but not extreme in any of his views, his lecture-room 
is pervaded by an air that strengthens, enlarges, and 
elevates the mental and moral nature. 
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The artistic faculty, by which I mean not only an 
innate love of the beautiful, but also a technical ac- 
quaintance with the fine arts, is possessed by Profes- 
sor Boyesen in a large degree. This is due chiefly to 
his early association with artists, while a student at 
the University of Christiania, and to his study, at a 
later date of the great masterpieces in the picture- 
galleries of the European capitals. The grand scen- 
ery of his native Norway may have given in youth an 
artistic bent to his mind. But his critical knowledge 
of art was acquired as he sat beside the easels of his 
friends in the University town, or while roaming 
through the Louvre in company with Tourguéneff. 
Art had such a strong hold upon him at this time that 
he seriously thought for a moment of becoming an art 
critic. He has in his possession several oil-paintings 
which were given him as souvenirs of friendship, on 
parting with his Christiania companions, before sail- 
ing for America. Some of these pictures are of con- 
siderable merit, and one or two of the artists who 
painted them have now won a European reputation. 
But they are valued by their possessor quite as much 
on account of the pleasant memories associated with 
them as for their artistic worth. 

In the South Building of Cornell University, high 
upon East Hill, is a small room commanding a fine 
view of Cayuga Lake to the north and the long valley 
to the south, in the north end of which Ithaca lies 
nestled. An oaken desk and chair, a dozen comfort- 
able benches, five pictures in black walnut frames on 
the neatly papered walls,—such are the main features 
of Boyesen’s lecture-room. Three of the pictures are 
photographs of portraits of Goethe, Schiller, and Les- 
sing, another a scene from ‘‘ Faust,” and the fifth a 
small likeness of Tourguéneff, bearing his sign-man- 
ual, a gift from the Russian novelist to his Norwegian 
friend. 

In ‘‘Cascadilla,” the University dormitory build- 
ing, Professor Boyesen has his private apartments. 
From his sitting-room a view can be had of the valley 
but not of the lake. On the walls are hung several 
Norwegian landscapes in oil, and two or three good 
engravings, studies from characters in German litera- 
ture. Two busts of Goethe and Schiller, the former 
from the Trippel cast and the latter from the Da- 
necker, stand on the two bookcases, where is a good 
collection of American poetry, including several vol- 
umes of obscure poets. There is a set of Tourgué- 
neff’s writings, partly in French and partly in German, 
some of the volumes containing the author’s auto- 
graph. I believe this is the only complete collection 
of Tourguéneff’s works in this country. A set of 
Heine, Boyesen’s favorite poet, is also found on one 
of the shelves. Many of the books are presentation 
copies from well-known authors of Europe and Amer- 
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ica. One shelf is filled with standard works on the 
literature of all countries, in various languages, form- 
ing, as it were, a universal history of modern litera- 
ture. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Macmillan & Co. are publishing Ze Modern Reader's Bible 
and we have before us one volume of the series, ‘‘ The Proverbs,” 
edited with introduction and notes, by Prof. Richard G. Moulton 
of the University of Chicago. As to the plan of the whole series 
Professor Moulton says in his introduction: ‘‘ 7he Modern Read- 
er's Bible does not touch matters of devotion or theology. Its 
purpose is to put forward Biblical works as portions of World Lit- 
erature, with an interest of their own for every variety of reader. 
But if they are to be so appreciated, it is necessary that they 
should be stripped of the medizval and anti-literary form in which 
our current Bibles allow them to be obscured.”” In agreement 
with this maxim Professor Moulton has revised that book of the 
Old Testament which commonly goes by the name of the ‘' Prov- 
erbs of Solomon.” 

The reader will be greatly benefited by the explanation of the 
various poetical forms which are employed in this book and also 
by a few instructive hints concerning the philosophical evolution 
that took place in the wisdom literature of ancient Israel. Pro- 
fessor Moulton says : 

‘‘The earlier works, Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, give us only 
Isolated Observations of life; these are reflected in brief prov- 
erbs, or in literary forms but little removed from proverbs, and 
each is entirely distinct and complete in itself. The further no- 
tion of the connectedness of all things is not ignored in these 
earlier books, but is looked upon as no subject for reflective anal- 
ysis; the wise men approach the universe as a whole with feel- 
ings only of adoration, and the philosopher becomes a poet singing 
of this whole as ‘Wisdom.’ Ecclesiastes marks the point where, 
for the first time, reflective analysis has been turned upon the sum 

things: the sudden responsibility becomes too great, and phi- 
losophy breaks down in despair. The word ‘wisdom’ now be- 
comes confined for the most part to lesser achievements, or to the 
observing faculty ; the universal is no longer a unity that can be 
adored, but a broken ‘All things,’ the attempt to understand which 
is ‘vanity.’ There is an advance from this position in the latest 
of the books of wisdom, the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon. 
Here philosophy recovers its tone of rapture; the recovery is 
made, not by returning to the restricted area of observation, but 
by still further enlarging it. The Preacher had considered only 
this life ; his successor recognises a life beyond the grave, and in 
immortality finds a solution of present mysteries. Whereas the 
Preacher had confined himself to the present, the new wisdom 
adds the past of history, and presents Wisdom as Providence. 
And a single passage—where however the topic is only raised, and 
not followed into detail—shows that this close of Wisdom litera- 
ture extends its observation even from human life to external na- 
ture. Thus these four—Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, and 
Wisdom of Solomon—make a distinct progression of thought, And 
somewhere in this line of thought—it is needless to discuss exactly 
where—comes the remaining work of Wisdom literature, the Book 
of Job. Here again it is the universe as a whole which is under 
consideration, or at least, its leading problem, the Mystery of 
Evil.” 

The book is handy and the whole plan marks a great progress 
in the popularisation of Bible literature. The text is that of the 
revised version. 


Readers interested in the pathology of mind will find a very 
able and instructive article in the July 4/enist and Neurologist 
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(1895) by Dr. James G. Kiernan, discussing the question whether 
Carlyle was insane or not. Dr. Kiernan, as an alienist and stu- 
dent of literature, decides the question in the negative. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

Tue article of Prof. E. D. Cope (Zhe Open Court, 
January 16) fills me with dismay. 1 cannot help trem- 
bling for the outcome of our discussions, when a man 
of culture can be misled into such statements as, for 
instance, the following: ‘‘ In endeavoring to carry out 
this policy [Monroe Doctrine] with reference to the 
supposed attempt of Great Britain to seize territory 
belonging to Venezuela, successive administrations 
have been for about eighteen years endeavoring to se- 
cure from the former country her consent to a com- 
mission to arbitrate the question. Our proposition 
has been peaceable, but Great Britain has rejected 
it.” Could that assertion be supported by verifiable 
facts it would have a tremendous effect on English 
opinion. Professor Cope may have access to docu- 
ments unknown to the rest of us, but one might sup- 
pose they would be known to the Secretary of State, 
and that he could hardly have omitted reference to 
them while making out his indictment of England in 
July last. Eighteen years! According to Mr. Olney’s 
history our Government’s first communication to Eng- 
land on the subject seems to have been made ten years 
ago, and it was not a proposal for arbitration at all, 
for both England and Venezuela desired arbitration : 
the dispute was between their respective schemes of 
arbitration, and on this our Government offered Eng- 
land its ‘‘mediation.” It was only eight years ago 
that we even mentioned arbitration to England, and 
then not specifically: the desire was expressed ‘‘ to 
see the Venezuelan dispute amicably and honorably 
settled by arbitration or otherwise.’’ (My italics.) 
England is given no reason to suppose that we pre- 
ferred ‘‘arbitration” to a settlement ‘‘otherwise.”’ 
And where does Professor Cope find our proposal of a 
“commission”? The dispute between Venezuela and 
England being between their different plans of arbi- 
tration, our Government in 1890 assured Great Brit- 
ain of its ‘‘neutrality”’ on the question, and proposed 
a ‘‘conference” between the two disputants and her- 
self. The breaking off by Venezuela of all relations 
with England made the acceptance of that plan diffi- 
cult, and though in July, 1894, the United States pro- 
posed arbitration it did not take the ground that Eng- 


land should surrender its restricted plan of arbitration 
for the plan of Venezuela; nor was it urged as a mat- 
ter of political importance to the United States. Pro- 
fessor Cope would have been nearer the mark had he 
said eighteen months instead of eighteen years, but 
even that would convey an erroneous impression, for 
it was only at the close of last summer that the 
Venezuelan scheme of arbitration was insisted on, and 
connected with our United States ‘‘ Doctrine” and 
policy. Whether this new attitude might not have 
been effective had it been courteously stated, who can 
tell? But it was a demand accompanied by menaces 
and claims that rendered acceptance impossible, e. g.: 
‘« That distance and three thousand miles of interven- 
ing ocean make any permanent political union be- 
tween a European and an American State unnatural 
and inexpedient will hardly be denied.”” Thus Eng- 
land finds a specific scheme of arbitration, selected by 
her opponent, suddenly adopted by our President, and 
instead of being proposed ‘‘ peaceably,” put as an an- 
gry demand, to which, apart from its dictatorial char- 
acter, emphasised by our Commission, she cannot 
yield without agreeing that her tenure of any territory 
at all in the New World is ‘‘unnatural and inexpe- 
dient.” 

It will be observed that Professor Cope’s unsub- 
stantiated assertion that the President’s message, 
whose ‘‘inflammatory’’ character he does not deny, 
was preceded by about eighteen years of ‘‘ peaceable” 
endeavors to secure England’s consent to a commis- 
sion for arbitration, is not a mere incidental point in 
his article: it is fundamental, and it is vital ; it should 
either be withdrawn or proved by the Professor. For 
on this really rests his whole position, that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is possibly involved, and that this is the 
real issue with England. On this ground he slights 
Professor James’s reproof of the unconciliatory form 
of the executive action, and says, ‘‘all parties will for- 
get the matter of form when they get to considering 
the questions involved, in a serious and rational frame 
of mind.” But the more seriously and rationally the 
matter is considered, the more plainly does it appear 
that in this as in many other cases form and substance 
are one. By the form in which our administration has 
put the matter upon England, the interests of Vene- 
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zuela have been supplanted, and the Monroe Doctrine 
buried away, under a totally new issue, viz., whether 
England has any right at all to her American colonies, 
any of them, or whether she is to administer her af- 
fairs under our presidential suzerainty, with fear and 
trembling? It is the ‘‘serious and rational”’ consider- 
ation of the situation which has gradually revealed 
the formidable fact that the English government has 
been thus left no freedom of initiative. 

The editor of Zhe Open Court, in his able article 
on the Monroe Doctrine, quotes President Monroe as 
saying, ‘‘ With the existing colonies of any European 
power we have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere”’; but our executive makes it a condition of ac- 
ceptance of arbitration that she shall admit her Amer- 
ican connexions ‘‘unnatural and inexpedient.” Her 
consent to arbitration she could not now offer without 
proclaiming that fear induces her to yield to menaces 
of a strong power what she had denied to a weak one. 
Did those who put the matter in that ‘‘form” intend 
that the dispute with Venezuela should, in the lan- 
guage of our Secretary in 1888, be ‘‘amicably and 
honorably settled by arbitration”? What language 
could have been devised by Secretary Olney to pre- 
vent any acceptance of our demand that should not 
involve a total, timid, and dishonorable surrender by 
England? It appears incredible that the President 
should have deliberately meant to force upon Eng- 
land the alternatives of surrender under menace or 
war, or that he could be so ignorant of English his- 
tory as to imagine that the alternative of national hu- 
miliation would be even conceivable. ‘‘ The President 
of the United States,” said the Rt. Hon. John Morley 
in his speech yesterday, ‘‘might have known that to 
claim the right of the United States Government to 
enforce any settlement that they might choose in any 
dispute between Great Britain and any South Ameri- 
can Government was a demand to which no country 
with ordinary self-respect could be expected to listen.”’ 
Did the President, then, really expect it ? 

This raising by our Government of an issue entirely 
distinct from the Monroe Doctrine renders the situa- 
tion so grave that surely public teachers should weigh 
their words strictly ; and I must submit, Mr. Editor, 
that in speaking of Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘cool refusal of 
his [the President’s] offer of arbitration in the Vene- 
zuelan question,” you might fairly have added that it 
was rather an alternative proposal of arbitration. This 
alternative offer by the Premier might surely have 
been courteously dealt with before the President’s 
thunderbolt-message was launched ; and if this limited 
arbitration had been agreed to it could hardly have 
failed to elicit the facts which our Commission is seek- 
ing, and bring to light anything untenable in the claims 
of Great Britain even to lands settled by her subjects. 
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Even after Secretary Olney’s insulting despatch, Lord 
Salisbury reminds him that Her Majesty’s government 
have ‘‘repeatedly expressed their readiness to submit 
to arbitration the conflicting claims of Great Britain 
and Venezuela to large tracts of territory which, from 
their auriferous nature, are known to be of almost un- 
told value.” 

To your historical remark that the Monroe Doc- 
trine originated in ‘‘the suggestion of a great English 
statesman” it may be added that it has never been 
repudiated by an English statesman, and that Lord 
Salisbury, while reminding our Government that it is 
not international law, expressed his adhesion to Mon- 
roe’s principle, ‘‘that any disturbance of the existing 
territorial distribution in the Western hemisphere by 
any fresh acquisitions on the part of any European 
State would be a highly inexpedient change.”’ (Lord 
Salisbury was too polite to remind us that the Doc- 
trine is not even American law, and that until it is 
framed in exact law it is open to any administration 
to commit our country to any perversion of it that the 
current jingoism may invent.) Yesterday the Premier 
reiterated emphatically his concurrence with Monroe, 
and his leading ministers have as publicly done the 
same. An opposition leader, the Rt. Hon. John Mor- 
ley, proclaimed Thursday: ‘‘ There is no longer any 
dispute as to the usual acceptance by Great Britain 
of that Doctrine. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach—have all said in the frank- 
est way, that leaves nothing to be desired, that they 
accept that Doctrine. . . . The Americans may take it 
for certain that to that Doctrine there is no demur in 
anybody’s mind in this country.” 

To the question of the applicability of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Venezuelan dispute, Professor Cope 
answers ‘‘we do not certainly know,” and until we do 
‘‘all confident assertions are premature.” Let the 
Professor read again Mr. Olney’s despatch, and say 
whether it was not premature to insult England, to 
put words into her mouth never uttered, to accuse her 
of bullying Venezuela because it was weak, and all the 
while without knowing whether England is not in the 
right. It may be said that this was because England 
refused the particular extent of arbitration which we 
desired ; but that isa jetitio principit: the Commis- 
sion may decide that she was right in refusing arbi- 
tration concerning lands which she says were in her 
possession before Venezuela existed. All of this 


knowledge might have been searched out as well be- . 


fore Mr. Olney’s ‘‘ confident assertions” as after them. 
Was it not ‘‘premature” to demand of England a dif- 
ferent kind of arbitration from that she offered, and to 
demand it with menaces, when we are not even yet 
certain that she is not right? The United States 
would not submit to arbitration anything she deemed 
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vital, nor would we submit to have our right to accept 
or refuse arbitration determined for us by another 
power. If the foreign power is apprehensive that the 
issue on which arbitration is declined is an issue vitally 
affecting itself, it has an equal right to decide for it- 
_ self, but it has been the usage among civilised nations 
to make their inquiries and reach their conclusions 
before making accusations that may prove unfounded, 
or warlike proclamations that deprive peoples of free 
will, and may have to be either revoked with shame 
or fulfilled with both shame and crime. 

I have pointed out one momentous statement by 
Professor Cope (whom I esteem) which appears to re- 
quire substantiation or withdrawal. There are others 
that might be questioned, but I must limit myself to a 
comment on his remark that the ‘‘ privileged classes ” 
in England ‘‘ hate America and everything American.” 
Now it is the privileged classes that find most to ad- 
mire in American institutions. Several noblemen, 
among them Lord Salisbury and the late Lord Ten- 
nyson, have particularly applauded parts of our Con- 
stitution, and proposed to adopt especially our method 
of preventing hasty changes in the organic law. 

I do not know whether Professor Cope has visited 
England or not, but I have resided here many years, 
and have mingled with all classes, and my confident 
testimony is that America has not one single enemy in 
England, and that friendship for America and for 
Americans is a chief characteristic of this people, per- 
vading every class of society. And if among the thou- 
sands of loyal Americans resident in England there is 
one who would testify otherwise, I have never heard 
of him. 


MR. CONWAY ON THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION 
; AGAIN. 
BY PROF. E. D. COPE. 

Mr. Conway’s criticism of my article on the ‘‘ Mon- 
roe Doctrine in 1895,” in No. 438 of Zhe Open Court, 
shows how easily a man’s environment may color the 
view which he takes of questions which involve the 
personal element. He finds that the fault in this dis- 
pute does not rest with the people among whom he 
lives, but with the government of the United States. 
He also believes, apparently, that the aristocratic 
caste of Englishman is friendly to the United States and 
to Americans. He.says that our Government has not 
been negotiating with that of Great Britain for eigh- 
teen years, but for ten years only; and that it pro- 
posed arbitration ata still more recent date, having 
proposed mediation in the earlier stages of the discus- 
sion. 

I find the difference between mediation and arbi- 
tration to be unimportant in this connexion. They 
are practically identical, and the relation of the affair 
to the Monroe Doctrine is the same in either case, 
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Nor do I think that the difference between ten years 
and eighteen years of refusal to listen to our sugges- 
tions on the part of the British Government is suffi- 
cient to seriously affect the situation. The plain fact 
remains that Lord Salisbury refused consistently for 
many years to submit the question to an arbitration 
or mediation, and professed to regard the relations of 
Great Britain to Venezuela in the matter, as not com- 
ing within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
transparent subterfuge was properly rebuked by our 
administration. For all that appeared nothing but 
the vigorous language of the President and Secretary 
of State, would have roused Lord Salisbury from his 
indifference, and awakened him to the fact that the 
Monroe Doctrine is not a mere form of words. A 
good many other people were awakened at the same 
time, and among them Mr. Conway. The awakening 
was somewhat rude, but it seems to have been neces- 
sary. 

As to the friendship of the privileged classes of 
England for Americans, I supposed that the reader 
would understand that the ‘‘ hatred” to which I re- 
ferred is not of the personal sort. We may hate the 
institutions of a country without personally hating the 
people. It is a common form of mental obliquity to 
suppose that hatred of a man’s ideas necessarily sig- 
nifies hatred of him personally. Englishmen hate 
Americans personally for the same reasons that Eng- 
lishmen hate each other, where they are so unfortunate 
as to entertain such sentiments; and Americans do 
the same, mztatis mutandis. 1 do not believe that there 
is any international hatred between the two English- 
speaking nations. But to suppose that the aristocratic 
caste in England has any friendship for American in- 
stitutions is to think in the face of history, of expe- 
rience, and of common sense. I suppose that many 
Americans who, like myself, believe our form of gov- 
ernment is in the main the best, have, like myself, 
many warm friends in England, and much admiration 
for particular Englishmen and certain English insti- 
tutions. 


A LOST SENSE. 
BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 

Tue Curator of the Burlington Fine Arts Club of 
London, England, recently received a consignment of 
exquisite lacquered ware from Japan. Upon search- 
ing through his treasures to find if there was anything 
newer, or more fascinating than usual among them, 
he lighted upon a quantity of lacquered boxes from six 
inches to a foot square, and when he opened one of 
them he found a veritable surprise in store. They 
were samples of the Japanese ‘‘ Game of Perfumes.” 
The lacquering had been done by the great Japanese 
artists of the eighteenth century, Komas, Kajikawas, 
and Shunshos, 
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The incrusted illustrations on the covers of these 
boxes referred mostly to medieval tales of Japanese 
chivalry, such as the Oriental scholar discovers blaz- 
oned through the romances of Genji Monogatari. The 
contents consisted of tiny receptacles full of fragrant 
wood of various descriptions ; of a minute brazier ; 
of a silver spatula ; and of a silver-plated mica platter. 
There were also a few pieces of carefully prepared 
charcoal, and a very considerable number of daintily 
designed counters accompanying each box—each cor- 
responding in name to a certain one of the perfumes 
to be burned. 

The game was thus begun. One of the incense- 
bearing jars was emptied of a small part of its con- 
tents (by means of the silver spatula) on to the silver- 
plated mica platter. A piece of charcoal was then in- 
serted in the brazier and lighted, and while it was 
burning the silver platter containing the incense was 
suspended by its handle over the flame until the fumes 
of incense permeated the air. 

The point of the game (which could be partici- 
pated in by any number of people who could sit around 
the table comfortably) was to guess the name of the 
perfume consumed, choose out the counter correspond- 
ing to it, and put it in its proper place on a checker- 
board, which also accompanied each box. 

It is clear that the Japanese were more skilled in 
distinguishing odors than the inhabitants of modern 
western lands. 

Incense was first brought into Japan by Buddhist 
missionaries in the sixth century. They came, no 
doubt, from any one of the various Tatar Lamasaries 
in Thibet, or beyond. The earliest mention that I 
can unearth from Japanese literature of this ‘‘incense 
game ’’ occurs in the tenth century, among the Genji 
Monogatari romances already referred to. It was not, 
however, until the close of the fifteenth century, which 
marks the most flourishing era of the Japanese renais- 
sance that this ‘‘incense game” was most in vogue. 
It was at this period in Japanese history that the 
olfactory sense or the sense of smell was raised to the 
level of a fine art. 

In searching for a similar condition of affairs in 
other parts of the globe, I find that Didron, the French 
archeologist, describes in one of his works a Brittany 
peasant who came to Paris with a cabinet of drawers 
ingeniously devised which he called a ‘‘ perfume har- 
monium.” He intended to give a concert of odors 
therewith, but the intelligence of that gay capital was 
not sufficiently advanced to afford him a remunerative 
audience ; he was generally daubed as a crazy man, 
and went home with considerable experience and very 
little money. 

The evidences of the wide existence of a taste for 
odors in ancient civilisations is patent in many direc- 
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tions. The early people of the globe seemed to regard 
the gods who had gone before them as even more 
amenable than themselves to this kind of pleasure. 
We all remember the thick clouds of flesh-smell from 
the burning sides of the oxen which were thought to 
appease the hunger of the gods in Homer’s Iliad” 
and ‘‘Odyssey.” And Milton gives the custom an 
even hoarier antiquity when he speaks of the delights 


of travellers when 


“ Off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.’’ 


The blind poet also tells in this same ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” how well pleased Satan was with the odorous 
sweets of Paradise, and how Asmodeus was driven 
from the spouse of Tobit’s son by fishy fumes. 

The prevalence of incense burning in all ages of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the costly and ancient 
thuribles still extant, as relics of the early universality 
of the custom, are known to the public at large. At 
the present day, outside of church ritual it is only in 
the toilet of women that the art lives. 

But the subject has an exceedingly interesting 
physiological bearing. The sense of smell is only 
vestigial in man at the present day. And yet such an 
eminent physiologist as Michael Foster points out in 
the last edition of his work on physiology that the 
olfactory nerves, or those nerves which carry the sense 
of smell to the smell-centre in the brain (behind the 
fissure of Rolando) have the most direct connexion 
with their centre of any of the sensory nerves in man, 
or, in other words, that the nervous system in man is 
so constituted as to carry such olfactory sensations by 
an unusually direct course to the brain. 

The ‘‘end organs” of olfaction are the hair cells 
on the mucus surfaces of the nose, which present very 
much the same appearance as the hair-cells in the 
cochlea of the ear, as the organ of Corti in the internal 
ear, and as the ‘‘rods and cones” in the retina. All 
of these end-organs of sense bear a very close resem- 
blance, in extreme miniature of course, to the arrange- 
ment of some great minster organ. All of them are 
evidently intended to produce their effect, not by a 
single stroke or impulse, of sense; but by a harmony 
thereof. So that the poor Brittany peasant who laid 
all his plans to lead in bondage the noses of a Parisian 
audience was either far ahead of his time, or else very 
far behind it. 

Certain drugs produce faintness or dizziness, when 
held to the nose and inhaled, and others, such as ni- 
trite of amyl and hydrocyanic acid kill by the intensity 
of their olfactory effect upon the brain-centres. Death 
is caused by paralysis of the heart. This is another 
proof of the new physiological fact that every sense- 
centre in the brain is connected, not only with the 
higher intellectual centres, but also with the motor 
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centres in the cortex of the cerebrum. Anything, 
therefore, which has an annihilating effect, so to speak, 
upon any one centre of sense is as the arms of Sam- 
son, which pulled down the whole temple on his head 
with the crumbling of two of its pillars. In fact, the 
better conception we have of the idea that the brain 
consists of an endless number of cells (with different 
functions), connected with each other by an endless 
number of nerve-fibres or wires (all of which are con- 
ductors only), the better we will be able to understand 
the raison d@’étre of that much misunderstood organ. 

In the lower vertebrates, and by this I mean in all 
those animals which have a backbone, but which are 
lower in the scale of evolution than man, the size of 
the olfactory lobes in the brain is inordinate. They 
form the very fore front of the nervous system in all 
such ascending types. It is only in the ‘heir of all 
the ages” man that these lobes are masked by the 
cerebral convolutions in which he transacts his dis- 
tinguishing function of the association of sensation 
and thought. Even in man himself the nerve (con- 
sisting of its bundle of myriad fibres) which carries the 
sensations of smell to his brain, is nerve No. 1 in the 
cerebral spinal system of nomenclature. 

When we descend to the dog, the whole face of 
the case changes, and we find, in hunting-dogs par- 
ticularly, a vast preponderance of olfactory lobes over 
the rest of their brain. What would such a dog be 
without his fair? All of which goes to prove, what I 
have elsewhere insisted upon, that the brain of the 
dog, as well as that of the idiot and of the normally 
intelligent child, are all capable of an endless amount 
of development. Development dependent upon two 
things only :—the period of brain-growth at which the 
process of artificial education is begun, and the length 
of time allowed to the educator in which to perfect his 
task. » 

If the hunting-dog’s sense of smell has been de- 
veloped to such a marvellous extent that he is able to 
remember the smell of his master’s hat, and extract it 
from a pile of rubbish were it has lain for ten years, 
it becomes a by no means impossible thought that a 
similar amount of time and care spent in developing 
a dog’s vocal chords and increasing the number of 
cells in his centre of speech, would enable him to talk 
with those whom he serves so well. Just as the child, 
deaf and dumb at birth, whose vocal chords and 
speech centres are not a whit better developed than 
those of the dog, learns after six or seven years’ edu- 
cation to use that speech centre and those vocal chords 
as well as the rest of us. 

And if men in olden times did derive an ecstasy of 
sense from the deft mingling of odors—the harmony 
of odors—there is no reason in the world why a spe- 
cial education of smell-centres equivalent to that which 
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is given to the deaf and dumb child should not render 
what is now practically a lost sense, a source of the 
highest emotional pleasure to its possessor. 

No one doubts that a man can think. A great 
many people do hold that a dog cannot. But when I 
tell them that it has been shown beyond a peradven- 
ture that crows can count as high as five or six, that 
nightingales can do almost as well, and that Professor 
Lubbock taught one dog to find the square root of 
certain numbers, and another dog to tell him (not by 
his voice, but by choosing out cards) when he wanted 
food and when he wanted drink and when he wanted 
to go out and run—when all these facts are understood, 
I hope that we shall come to believe that man is not 
such an exclusive being after all, compared with his 
dumb servants, and that if we only gave them a chance 
they might exceed our wildest imaginings in the way 
of mental improvement. If mental improvement ren- 
dered them no less true to their master, what invalu- 
able friends we might make of them. 

Helen Kellar, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, who 
has been rendered famous by the triumph of special 
sense-development over her infirmities, and is now 
completing her education in a private school for the 
deaf in New York City, shows an unusual develop- 
ment of the sense of smell. The gentleman who is 
instructing her tells me that she is always conscious 
of the presence of another person, no matter how 
noiseless his entrance into the room in which she is 
at the time being. He explains this knowledge by the 
acuteness of her sense of smell. She is able to detect 
presence by odor. 

Another case of much the same kind is now living 
in the person of a man who resides in one of the towns 
on the Hudson River in New York State. He is deaf 
and blind, and uses his sense of smell to recognise 
and distinguish those with whom he comes in contact. 

Upon first introduction he takes hold of the hand 
of the person so presented and sniffs at it with his 
nose, just as the dog seems to gather with his sensi- 
tive nostrils and store in his mind every scent that is 
in the breeze. 

Having thus firmly established the identity of the 
odor peculiar to this individual, the man in question 
is able to recognise the person when he or she passes 
in the street at moderately close quarters. 

This manifest possibility of the extreme develop- 
ment of the sense of smell reminds me of the famous 
James Mitchell, whose case is reported in medical 
works. This boy was born blind and deaf, and lost 
very early in life the finer qualities of his sense of 
touch, as well as of his general sensation. But to 
make up for this universal affliction, he developed in 
time a flazr equal in many respects to that possessed 
by the best breed of pointers and setters, Each per- 
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son that he met was individualised in his memory by 
odor, and he was able to draw sharp distinctions in 
this way between various people. Nay, more, from 
their odor it became possible for him to form excellent 
opinions of their respective character. The olfactory 
centres in this boy must have been unusually devel- 
oped. 


CHARLES GUTZLAFF ON BUDDHISM. 


SPEAKING of Christian critics of Buddhism, we 
must not forget to mention the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 
a German missionary to China, who enjoys an unde- 
served reputation for scholarship among people un- 
acquainted with his writings. His two-volumed work, 
China Opened, is full of the grossest errors, which are 
scarcely pardonable in an illiterate man who lived only 
a short time in the Middle Kingdom. Note only this 
tremendous mistake: Speaking of Confucius, who, as 
is well known, was not an original thinker or author, 
but a conservative preserver of the wisdom of the 
sages of yore, Gutzlaff says: 


‘‘Antecedent to him, China does not appear to have possessed 
any men of genius; or if it did possess them, both themselves and 
their works have long passed into oblivion.” 

As though Fu Hi, Yi the Great, Wu Wang, Wen 
Wang, and innumerable other sages, among them 
Lao-tsze, who were born before Confucius, had either 
not existed or passed into oblivion! The Shu King is 
a collection of songs, all of which are older than Con- 
fucius. 

Other blunders, such as attributing to Confucius 
himself the well-known classic on filial piety, which is 
written either by Tsang-tsze or by a scholar belonging 
to the school of Tsang-tsze, are scattered throughout 
Gutzlaff’s book. 

Gutzlaff pretends to have read books of which he 
knows very little. In explanation of Lao-tsze’s term 
tau (reason, logos, path), he says: 

‘‘Commentators differ as to the meaning of this word. We 
cite the opinions only of the two most celebrated of them. Ac- 
cording to the best author, Taou is the art of governing a coun- 
try; but another observes, that the Taou is shapeless, or invisible, 
and maintains and nourishes heaven and earth. It is devoid of 
affection, but moves the sun and moon; it is nameless, but con- 
tributes towards the growth and sustenance of all creatures. It 
is something undefined, to which it is difficult to assign a name, 
which however may be called Taou, for want of a better.” 

Gutzlaff does not name these ‘‘two most celebrated 
commentators,” for it is one of his habits never to 
quote authorities or to give references. But any one 
who ever glanced through this short booklet could not 
have overlooked that these ‘‘opinions” are simply 
loose and inaccurate quotations from Lao-tsze’s Tao- 
teh-king. 


1Qondon: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1838. The author's name is spelled 
‘*Gutzlaff’’ in the English edition. The German spelling is ‘Gitzlaff.” 
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Mr. Meadows, Chinese interpreter in H. M. Civil 
Service, in his book, Zhe Chinese and Their Rebellions, 
is not too severe on Gutzlaff, when he says (p. 376): 


‘Probably few men have excelled Dr. Gutzlaff in the capacity 
for rapidly inditing sentences containing a number of propositions 
not one of which should be correct. In fact all his labors are 
characterised by a superficiality, a lack of thorough research, and 
a profusion of unfounded assertion.” 


Gutzlaff’s opinions on China and Buddhism would 
certainly not be worth mentioning if he were not 
sometimes regarded and quoted as an authority whose 
statements are willingly accepted on account of his 
supposed scholarship and long residence in China. 

Gutzlaff devotes a long chapter to religion; speak- 
ing of Buddhism, he says: 

‘The life of the founder of this idolatry is enveloped in so 
much mystery, that his very existence has been doubted by some, 
whilst others have presumed, that there lived and taught, at differ- 
ent periods, various persons of this name.” 

‘‘His name greatly varies according to the countries where 
his tenets have been received. Thus we have it pronounced 
Budha, Budhu, Budse, Gautema, Samonokodam, Fuh, or Fo, etc., 
all designating one and the same individual.” 


As if the title Buddha, the Enlightened One, were 
a name, and of the same kind as ‘‘ Gautama”! Gutz- 
laff continues: 


‘He inculcated mercy towards animals, prohibited the killing 
of any living creature, and enjoined good-will towards all man- 
kind. His disciples wrote down these instructions, which, inclu- 
sive of the commentaries, amounted to two hundred and thirty- 
two volumes. The writer has perused several of them in the 
Siamese Pale, and if ever any work contained nonsense, it is the 
religious code of Budhu.” 


Siamese can only be the language spoken in Siam, 
and Pale (or as it is now commonly spelled Pali) is 
the vernacular spoken in the kingdom of Maghada in 
Buddha’s time, which has become the classical lan- 
guage of Buddhism. What Siamese Pali may be, no 
one except the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff knows. 

Gutzlaff continues in the next paragraph, ‘‘his 
[Buddha’s] own uncle rose against him,” probably 
meaning Devadatta, his cousin. He further says: 


‘‘The most superficial observer will discover in this system 
some resemblance toa spurious kind of Christianity. If we do 
not admit that the human mind will always have recourse to the 
same follies, we may presume that these ceremonies were bor- 
rowed from the Nestorians of the seventh century, a period which 
exactly coincides with a great reform in the Tibetian system of 
Budhuism. 

‘‘The providence of God, in permitting so many millions 
blindly to follow this superstition, is indeed mysterious. Wecan 
only adore where we are unable to comprehend. Yet, amongst 
all pagans, the Budhuists are the least bigoted. They allow that 
other religions contain some truth, but think that their own is the 
best, and the most direct road to heaven. Amongst the myriads of 
idols they worship, there are no obscene representations, nor do 
they celebrate any.orgies.”’ 


We do not doubt that Chinese Buddhism is full of 
distortions and superstitions, but even here we find 
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still preserved the purity, the breadth, and the moral 
earnestness of the great founder of the Religion of 
Enlightenment. 

The Buddhistic description of Hell, as given by 
Gutzlaff on page 224, differs from the old-fashioned 
Christian Hell only in unimportant details, and the in- 
junction to repeat the refuge formula, O me to Fuh! 
on all occasions for the sake of ‘‘ having Fuh both in 
the mind and in the mouth,” is quite analogous to the 
constant repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
practised in all Christian countries. The worship of 
Fuh, as prescribed by various sects, is neither more 
nor less pagan than the worship of Christ among 
Christians. Gutzlaff quotes from a Buddhist work, 
the title of which he does not name, the following 
passage : 

‘‘Let each seek a retired room, and sweep it clean; place 
there an image of Fuh, every day burna pot of pure incense, 
place a cup of clean water, and when evening comes, light a lamp 
before the image. Whether painted on paper, or carved in wood, 
the figure is just the same as the true Fuh; let us love it as our 
father and mother, venerate it as our prince and ruler. Morning 
and evening, let us worship it with sincerity and reverence, fall 
prostrate before it like the turabling of a mountain, and rise up 
with dignity like the ascent of clouds. On leaving the room, re- 
port it [bid it farewell] ; returning, let us give notice [greet it] ; 
and even when we travel, at the distance of. five or ten le, let us 
act as in the presence of our Fuh.” 

Among other extracts from ‘‘native works,” Gutz- 
laff quotes the following passage: 


‘*The laws of Budhuism are boundless as the ocean, and the 
search after them is as little tiresome as that after precious stones. 
He who has transgressed them ought to repent; he who never 
acted against them may silently ponder upon them, and thus 
know the purity of exalted virtue.” 

Happening to know this verse as a formula in 
common use among the Chinese and Japanese Bud- 
dhists, I can from memory point out a few gross mis- 
takes in Gutzlaff’s translation, without even having at 
present the original at hand. It must read about as 
follows : 

‘The religion of Buddha is as boundless as the ocean. 

The search after it is more remunerative than that after precious 
stones. 

He who has transgressed Buddha's injunctions ought to repent. 

He who has never sinned, may in silence ponder upon them. 

Thus he will comprehend the purity of exalted virtue.” —P. c. 


HOW NEW DISCOVERIES AFFECT THE WORLD. 


It is interesting to watch the attitudes of different people when 
anew discovery has been made. Some belittle it, others claim to 
have known it long ago, and still others Jet their imagination revel 
in wild speculations. Thus Va‘ure, the well-known English jour- 
nal of natural science, after publishing a short note (in No. 1368) 
stating what Professor Réntgen c/aims to have done, publishes (in 
No. 1369) an article which begins as follows : 

‘*The newspaper reports of Professor Réntgen’s experiments 
have, during the past few days, excited considerable interest. 
The discovery does not appear, however, to be entirely novel, as" 
etc., etc. 
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Further, we read in other reports that Réntgen's discovery is 
due to mere accident, This is true, for Réntgen makes this state- 
ment himself. There is an element of accident in all discoveries, 
but it shows the stamp of genius to comprehend the importance 
and novelty of an accident, and to trace the law which underlies 
its appearance. 

It is peculiar to find a great number of people who have dis- 
covered the Réntgen rays before Réntgen. But as soon as their 
claim is investigated it vanishes in thin air. We mention as an 
instance an essay by Dr. Heinrich Kraft of Strassburg, which 
appeared in one of the greatest Frankfort journals, and was re- 
printed and quoted in others. 

Dr. Kraft claims that his countryman, Reichenbach, had an- 
ticipated Réntgen in his discovery of the ‘‘od,” made in 1845, 
which, however, by Du Bois-Reymond was branded as one of the 
dreariest aberrations of the human brain and as a worthless fable. 
And what is this ‘‘od"’? It is an all-pervading energy which ought 
not to be mixed up with light, heat, magnetism, or electricity. 
Not finding an odometre or an odoscope, Reichenbach relied upon 
the information received from so-called sensitives, but as the sen- 
sitives are few and the non-sensitives many, says Dr. Kraft, Rei- 
chenbach was ridiculed and his last hope, that of being recognised 
by Fechner, failed. Thus he died a martyr to his convictions ; 
but Roéntgen, thirty years after his death rediscovers his ‘‘od” 
and makes it known to the world under the name of ‘‘ x-rays.” 
As the ‘‘od” permeates all solid substances, even rocks and met- 
als, so the x-rays pass through wood, walls, books, and the human 
organism, and for this reason Dr. Kraft declares that Réntgen’s 
great merit consists in having found an intensifier of the ‘‘od,” 
and an odoscope. The Réntgen rays, he concludes, ought to be 
called ‘' od-rays.” 

Every one who knows anything about the actual facts of Rént- 
gen's discovery, will object at once that Réntgen’s x-rays have 
nothing to do with, and do not prove the reality of, an all-pervad- 
ing substance such as Reichenbach describes his ‘‘ od.” 

But what will the spiritists and their kin say of the new in- 
vention? They appear to be a little slow in utilising the new dis- 
covery for their purposes, but they will do so without fail. They 
will find explanations for the appearance and disappearance of 
psychic effects, of spirit photographs, of telepathy, and of all the 
various miracles with the investigation of which they are engaged. 
In a word, the Réntgen rays will soon be famous among them as 
the paths upon which the spirits walk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘©THE MONROE DOCTRINE.’’ 


To the Editor of The Open Court : 

Why not open the door of your Open Court and keep it wide 
open, in fact remove the hinges, the door, and permit all to go in 
and out while the ‘‘ Court” is ofex. Ido not care to mount the 
platform, the ‘‘ bench,” if you please, I will speak from the floor, 
and to the effect if you will permit, that wiser words were never 
written than the caustic, timely, true analysis of the American 
State by Mr. Conway, I read his article, ‘‘Our Cleveland Christ- 
mas,” with interest and approval. The two following were not 
relished by me, particularly so the effort by the editor.—with par- 
don and the kindest regard for him. Mr. Conway, in my opin- 
ion, builds for a noble State for man, enduring temples of justice. 
May his voice again and again be heard in your much esteemed 
Open Court, I. A. Lant. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


To the Editor of the Open Court: 
You will see by reference to what I sent you, that I did not 
say Jefferson's letter was to 4/7. Rush but to Mr. Monroe. Rush 
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was in England, and of course did not communicate Canning’s 
proposition to any one but the President. He, Mr. Monroe, after 
deliberating over the matter in his cabinet, sent all letters and 
documents to Jefferson at Monticello. The response from Jeffer- 
son I sent you. Please correct in 7he Open Court, as just now, 
and indeed always, what we need in a// investigation is accuracy. 

I do not think you made a mistake in publishing Conway’s 
If Americans of note are thinking after this 
manner, it is high time we knew it. The remedy must come, as 
Aristotle said, by ‘‘going back to first principles.” The question 
is, was not Jefferson right, that a people that has its roots in so 
much history must make history a very large part of popular 
education? Yet here we were so totally ignorant of Canning’s 
great strategic move in statesmanship—//e greatest political event 
of this nineteenth century—that we supposed the Monroe Doc- 
trine meant a defiance of all the world to secure an area of land 
on the Western Hemisphere. Ee PePowneen, 


hysterical article. 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 

Perhaps it is forwardness on my part, bnt I beg that you may 
not consider it forwardness in an Englishman who is deeply grieved 
to read that there is antipathy to his country in America, and 
who, though he has experienced friendship from many Americans, 
has no correspondent in the States, if I venture to write that I for 
one see no reason why all questions reasonably connected with the 
Venezuela boundary should not be referred to arbitration. 

It is not true that the decision in all arbitrations has been 
given against this country. 

I can’t help thinking that if we had done what seems to me 
our duty to the persecuted Armenians, we should have been more 
respected as well as loved. ft Ben 


NOTES. 


Dr. Hans Vaihinger, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Halle, a. S., announces a new periodical Kantstudien, which 
will be aevated to the investigation and elucidation of Kant's 
works. Professor’ Vaihinger urges that all philosophers after Kant 
had to start from his philosophy, even those who antagonised him 
and also those who went beyond him; and there is scarcely any 
problem of modern thought, the discussion of which does not nat- 
urally lead back to Kant, which involves that very frequently the 
discussion of a subject is nothing but a coming to terms with 
Kant. In this sense Kant has rightly been called ‘‘the key to 
modern philosophy.” Professor Vaihinger is better fitted than 
any one else for this undertaking, because he has done more than 
any other scholar in the line of Kant investigation. The Aaz/- 
studien promises to inquire into the circumstances and psychologi- 
cal conditions of Kant’s philosophy, and will also give an inter- 
pretation of its substance both in its entirety and its details. 

In order to preserve the international character of the under- 
taking the editor has gained the assistance of French, English, 
Italian, and American philosophers, who will publish their con- 
tributions in their own languages. 

The new magazine will be a complement to the new Kant 
edition, to be published by the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin, which is now in preparation. 

The Xantstudien will contain: (1) original contributions of 
various size which shall treat the problems created by Kant ac- 
cording to the demand of the present time ; (2) reviews of all kinds 
of writings of Kant and Kant's works; (3) the annual reports of 
foreign Kant publications; (4) author’s announcements and re- 
views ; (5) exegetic and textual criticisms of difficult and obscure 
passages in Kant’s works; (6) references to Kantian literature; 
and lastly, questions, communications, and anything that may 
have reference to Kant shall be treated under the title Varia. 


THE’ OPEN ‘COURT. 


Vaihinger’s new magazine will appear in installments of about 
480 pages. Price of a single volume 12 marks. Published by 
Leopold Voss: Hamburg and Leipsic. 
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H. VON HOLST ON ‘“‘*THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
ILLUSTRATED BY MIRABEAU’S CAREER.”’ 


BY G. KOERNER. 


I. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WORK.—THE DIFFERENT 
METHODS OF WRITING HISTORY.—COMPARISON 
BETWEEN THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
MODERN HISTORIANS. 


Tue title of the two volumes contains the addition : 
‘Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revo- 
lution, Delivered at Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass.” 

Will the distinguished author pardon me when I 
say that the title chosen by him might have indicated 
the contents better by styling it simply: ‘‘ Mirabeau 
and His Times.” 

That those lectures furnished the basis of his work 
is very true, but by adding copious and often very ex- 
tensive notes printed in quite small type at the foot 
of the text, he has really made it an entirely new work. 
If the words of these notes were counted, I venture to 
say that they would fill as many pages as are covered 
by the text. 

It must be remembered that some of the most clas- 
sical productions in literature rest on lectures deliv- 
ered by their authors. The illustrious commentaries 
of Sir William Blackstone, of Chancellor Kent, many 
of the works of Savigny, Judge Story, Francis Liebers 
on law and political ethics, of the historians Michelet 
and Edgar Quinet, Ranke and Sybel, of the philoso- 
phers Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and last, 
but not least, the immortal Cosmos of Alexander von 
Humboldt, owe their origin to lectures, amplified, pol- 
ished, and explained in their published volumes. 

In several respects Professor Holst’s ‘‘ French 
Revolution illustrated by Mirabeau’s life” may be 
compared to Carlyle’s French Revolution. Both works 
are addressed to a narrow circle of highly cultured peo- 
ple who are thoroughly informed on the subject-matter 
treated. They are eminently suggestive, make one 
stop, and muse and reflect, incite to comparisons, in a 
word, they are charming for the highly intellectual, but 
are caviar for the mass of ordinary readers. Of course, 
as far as books on philosophy, theology, and the accu- 
rate sciences are concerned, no one expects to read 
them except those who study these branches of learn- 
ing. But too often we find even historians who rely 


too much on the understanding of the public which 
they desire to instruct and enlighten. 

As a rule, the English and French trust less to the 
intelligence of their readers. Hume, Voltaire, Mignet, 
Macaulay; the Americans, Bancroft, Prescott, and 
Motley, carry us down the stream of time in a clear, 
easy, continuous way. They instruct, while they en- 
tertain. A very model of treating history in that style 
is M. Thiers. He may not be equal, as regards clas- 
sical erudition and profoundness of thought, to such 
historians as Carlyle, Michelet, Edgar Quinet, Ranke, 
Sybel, Treitschke, but he leaves no gaps to be filled up 
by the presupposed learning of the average intelligent 
reader. ‘Thiers treats them as a class of scholars sit- 
ting before him on their benches, giving them object- 
lessons. His narrative flows ceaselessly along, not 
obstructed by cataracts or eddies. His descriptions 
are most minute. He thinks for his readers. No 
problem for him which he does not undertake to solve. 
No wonder that in spite of his partiality, his sophistry, 
his occasional shallowness, his story in part legendary 
of the Consulate and Empire, has become so popular! 
What a difference, for instance, between him and 
Ranke, who somewhere says: ‘‘I write only for those, 
who do not know; what I think, I know alone.”’ His 
universal history, left incomplete by his death, written 
with a beauty and warmth of style far surpassing that 
of all his former creations, might as well have been 
written in hieroglyphics, as regards the average intel- 
ligence of his readers. 

There is a drawback in books built upon lectures. 
Unless they are carefully revised and condensed, they 
are very apt to abound in what may be justly called 
‘‘damnable reiterations”; the same thoughts, fre- 
quently even in the same garb, occur time and again. 
The reason of this is, however, very plain. The lec- 
turer does not often address the same audiences. The 
professor at the college or university will find, in great 
part, at least, different hearers at each scholastic term. 
The audience of the general lecturer finds his audience 
equally shifting. 

In originality, incisiveness, and boldness of style, 
von Holst may also be compared to Carlyle. Ina 
brief prefatory note he informs us that he has left the 
body of his lectures wholly unchanged, because he 
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had published them in compliance with the wishes of 
many of those who heard them delivered, ‘‘and had 
desired me to publish what they heard me say, and 
not what I might have said. This accounts for some 
peculiarities of style,” he says; ‘‘I have amply availed 
myself of the liberties deemed admissible in speaking. 
But I have undoubtedly taken also other liberties with 
the English language, simply because I did not know 
any better. Will the reader kindly grant my request 
to judge these leniently? I have deemed it justifiable 
to lay greater stress upon having the ‘What’ exactly 
as I wanted it to be, rather than to have other people 
file the ‘How’ into such smooth and idiomatic Eng- 
lish that an easy critic might have mistaken me for a 
native American. I was afraid of their filing away 
rather more of my ‘What’ than I cared to let go.” 
But we find but little difference as far as style and 
peculiar mode of expression are concerned, between 
the author’s Mradeau and his other numerous, very 
able and remarkable writings, such as his works on 
The Constitutional History of the United States, The Life 
of Calhoun. They display the same originality; the 
same freedom in coining new words; the same, often 
colloquial, style; the same boldness of metaphor. 
Like Carlyle, von Holst prefers very often to use the 
hammer of Thor to the polished Toledo steel blade! 


THE AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION.—THE ANCIENT REGIME.— 
KING LOUIS AND HIS QUEEN. 

A brief, but extremely well-written sketch of the 
times immediately preceding the great revolution of 
1789 is based principally upon Tocqueville’s and 
Taine’s Ancien régime, and agrees with the first in set- 
ting aside a very common error, into which many writ- 
ers on the Revolution of ’89 have fallen. Von Holst 
remarks: ‘*To Tocqueville belongs the merit of having 
first discovered and proved that the immoderate cen- 
tralisation, which up to our times has been so emi- 
nently characteristic of France, was not the work of 
the Revolution, but existed already under the ancient 
The essential difference between the two pe- 
riods in this respect consists in this, that the Revolu- 
tion made legal what under the ancient +égime was to 
a great extent only a fact. All the threads of the goy- 
ernment issued from and terminated in the council of 
the king (Consez? du Rot), which had only to execute 
the king’s order. In him alone resided all power, 
car tel est mon plaisir. This official formula was not 
an empty figure of speech; it was in full, in terrible 
accord with the facts.” Vol. I., p. ro. 

Our author justly makes the ancient régime re- 
sponsible even for the excesses of the Revolution, 
when he says (Vol. I., p. 44): ‘‘If any one had no 
right to pass judgment upon the spirit that ruled 
France from 1793 to 1795 [the Reign of Terror], it 
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was the champions of the ancient régime. This spirit 
was the legitimate offspring of the political and social 
system bequeathed by Louis XIV. and Louis XV. to 
Louis XVI.” 

Under the title of ‘‘ Paris and Versailles” we are 
shown the immense and deplorable influence Paris ex- 
ercised over the whole of France, quite different from 
other great capitals. ‘‘Paris,’’ the author says, ‘‘contin- 
ued to grow, and the more it grew, the more it became 
the absorbing centre of everything constituting a de- 
termining and creative force in a nation’s life. For 
talent and ambition of every variety, aspiring to more 
than a third-rate part, there was but one place in 
France, Paris. As early as 1740 Montesquieu wrote: 
‘There is in France nothing but Paris and the dis- 
tant provinces, the latter only because Paris has as 
yet not had time to swallow them.’” Vol. I., p. 59. 

The portraits of King Louis and his queen (Vol. 
I., p. 84) are very justly and happily drawn. He has 
consulted the best contemporaneous sources with dis- 
crimination such as Lamarck, the Austrian Minister 
at Paris, Mercy d’Argenteau, and the correspondence 
between Maria Theresia and d’Argenteau. Very many 
traits of King Louis and his Queen’s character appear 
in the course of the book, as on page 84, Vol. I. ‘‘ His 
father,” von Holst says, ‘‘had not allowed him to 
grow up in the poisoned atmosphere of the Court. 
That, however, was about all he had done for him, 
and that was a scanty outfit for the absolute ruler of a 
great empire drifting at an alarming rate into all-em- 
bracing political and social decomposition. . . . His in- 
tellectual horizon was narrow and even within his 
compass he moved but slowly, and no more than he 
could help. Indolent and yet irascible, good-natured 
and yet curt to rudeness ; yielding to every pressure, 
but allowing no one to gain full sway over his ever 
vacillating will; rendered stubborn by the very con- 
sciousness, and sinking back into redoubled weakness 
as soon as the fitful mood of asserting a will of his 
own has spent its force. ... Well-meaning, but de- 
void of the intellectual as well as of the moral strength 
required to persist, when his good intentions meet with 
resistance ; morally pure, but without any adequate 
conception of either the nature or extent of moral re- 
sponsibility. And just in this, the most essential qual- 
ity, the Queen was even more wanting, though in 
every other respect greatly his superior. Later on, 
when the revolutionary storm had burst in full force 
from the clouds, Mirabeau called Marie Antoinette in 
a momentary access of enthusiastic hopefulness ‘the 
only man at court.’ She had unquestionably a much 
stronger will and more initiative as well as a keener 
intellect than her royal husband, therefore her ascend- 
ancy over him grew apace with the increasing troubles 
and dangers. . . . Apart from her attitude in her trial 
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and on the scaffold, she never rose to being really great 
in a great time, but always betrayed the illy-balanced 
woman, who cannot refrain from allowing petty con- 
siderations of every imaginable kind to interfere more 
or less with the decision of capital questions. And 
. what was ultimately lack of the required elevation of 
judgment, purpose, and fate-defying energy, had been 
originally shallowness, fickleness, and frivolous un- 
concern... . Marie Antoinette thought the life-task 
of a queen consisted in enjoying herself and helping 
her friends to have a good time of it. Only so far as 
it was serviceable to these ends did she at first try to 
exercise an influence on questions of State, and all 
attempts to kindle in her a sustained interest in any 
other serious occupation proved a sad failure. All 
the charges that have been laid to her door with a 
view to make her appear wicked, are malicious dis- 
tortions or wholly unfounded. She was only thought- 
less and frivolous ; but her thoughtlessness was of a 
kind to provoke malice and slander even if she had 
been surrounded by saints instead of the putrescent 
court inherited from Louis XV. and Madame Du- 
barry.” 

It may not be uninteresting to place alongside of 
this picture, the judgment passed by Barras on King 
Louis in his shameless posthumous memoirs, which 
ought never to have been published. This vainglori- 
ous man, with very few exceptions touching his tools 
and satellites, villifies and besmirches everybody, Na- 
poleon I., Lafayette, Carnot, his colleagues in the di- 
rectory, Madame De Staél, nearly all the generals of 
the Revolution, of the consulate and the empire. Na- 
poleon, according to him, was the vilest of mankind, 
time-serving, false, cruel, a moral coward, of deep in- 
gratitude and devoured by inordinate ambition. He 
married Josephine, Barras says, knowing that she was 
the cast-off mistress of General Hoche and ¢utti guantt, 
and also his own, Barras’s, paramour, and that she had 
love-intrigues even with low menials. And yet this 
known scelerate, whose only redeeming quality was 
his unshakable audacity as a warrior and a states- 
man, pays the following tribute to the King, for whose 
and the Queen’s death he had voted, and spoken with- 
out remorse: ‘‘Louis XVI. was good-hearted, of a 
clear intellect, had sound views and was in part far- 
seeing. If he had not had the faction of ultramontane 
priests and the courtiers, interested in keeping up 
abuses at his side, who frightened him away from 
every reform ; had he not been eternally vacillating, 
which made him decline to-day what he was forced to 
do on the morrow, had he been free from the clerical 
and jesuitical obstructions and left to himself, he 
would have, as my conscience tells me, according to 
his nature sincerely attached himself to the reforma- 
tory principles of the constitution and would have 
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helped to carry them through ; all the sad conflicts 
would have been spared him, the French would have 
loved and revered him as the self-sacrificing liberator, 
and he could have remained on his throne powerful, 
great, and venerated.” A/emoirs of Barras, Vol. I., p.7o. 

As to the Queen, Barras at another place distinctly 
discharged her from the necklace scandal, and he is 
no mean witness. He tells us himself that the so- 
called Countess of La Motte, who was at the bottom 
of this outrageous swindle, was a very intimate friend 
of his, from whom he learned all the particulars of the 
intrigue after her conviction. Besides he witnessed 
the trial and had access to all the records. 

After the Assembly of Notables, convoked by the 
King to consider the desperate financial condition of 
the realm, and to relieve it by asking the nobility and 
clergy, represented by that assembly, to give up some 
of their privileges and exemptions from taxation and 
from other charges, so as to lighten the burden press- 
ing so heavily upon the common people, had proved 
fruitless, many thought that the King had made a 
great mistake. As far as the King and royalty was 
concerned, this may be admitted, but as regarded the 
people, it was by no means an indifferent matter. 

Mirabeau’s sagacity saw clearly the consequences 
of this sort of an appeal to the public, and of the de- 
bates of the assembly which drew the veil from the 
preceding system of absolutism. Mirabeau, then at 
Berlin, wrote to Talleyrand at Paris: ‘*I deem the 
day one of the brightest of my life on which you ap- 
prised me of the convocation of the notables, which 
undoubtedly will precede by but little that of the Na- 
tional Assembly.” 

* ‘ 2k 

In the very long chapter, including extensive notes, 
entitled ‘‘A Typical Family Tragedy of Portentous 
Political Import,” Professor von Holst draws a por- 
trait of Mirabeau’s physical and moral character, rather 
rhapsodically, but with such drastic power and felicity 
of expression that it would be very unsatisfactory to 
disfigure it by extracts. It must be read. We can 
only call the reader’s attention to this excellent part 
of the work. 

The Memoirs of Barras, not being so accessible to 
the general public, it may not be out of place to cite 
some remarks about Mirabeau from one of the pages 
of this writer (Vol. I., p. 56): 

‘‘The court had become discouraged by the ill-success of 
using force against a power which it had not known until now,— 
the power of public opinion. It sought to meet the movement by 
other means. With a view of tempting the conscience of the pa- 
triot leaders, the Court tried first the one who had been most vio- 
lently opposed to it, and was consequently feared most. Mirabeau 
was to be bribed. Mediators were chosen. It appears for certain 


that Mirabeau listened to the proposals. He was offered 15,000 
or 20,000 francs per month and a probable accession to the minis- 
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try, if he would use his influence to serve or rather to sustain the 
government, which had received from him the most violent blow. 
A man of esfvi¢ said at the time: ‘Mirabeau may have sold him- 
self, but he will never deliver himself.’ Monsieur (later on Louis 
XVIII.) being used from his youth to despise men and corrupt 
them, closed the bargain with Mirabeau.” 


There is hardly now a difference of opinion as to 
Mirabeau’s character. It must be conceded that he 
was from his early youth a débauché. Women, he con- 
fessed, ‘‘ were his only occupation, and licentiousness 
his second nature; he was a gambler, a bully, a for- 
tune-hunter, a spendthrift, a libellous pamphleteer, 
many of whose writings were, by order of the govern- 
ment, burnt publicly by the common hangman; he 
was devoured by a towering ambition, and with all 
that he had a warm and generous heart, hated injus- 
tice done to him and others, despised all shams, and 
was a giant in intellect.” 

As to his glaring faults and vices, we must bear in 
mind that he was the child of his time, the true repre- 
sentative of the moral standard of the majority of the 
nobility, of the clergy, and even of the parvenu bour- 
geoisie. The moment he appeared in public life as the 
great intellectual champion of revolutionary ideas, his 
private character, with the friends of liberty, seemed 
to be obliterated. He swayed at once at his will the 
National Assembly and the Jacobin Club, and as he 
had even before the Revolution always shown the 
greatest sympathy for the low and oppressed, he be- 
came easily an idol of the populace. Witness: his 
funeral and the deposition of his mortal remains in the 
Pantheon. It was fortunate for him that he died at 
the right time, as in fact everybody does. To have 
formed at this period a sincere and fruitful alliance 
between royalty and liberty was a problem even a 
Mirabeau could not solve. The foremost biographer 
of Germany, Mr. Varnhagen von Ense, in his sensa- 
tional Diaries, remarks about Mirabeau:! ‘‘ He stood 
on a wrong plane, the plane of the Court, fenced in by 
those who ruled the King, where his strength, like 
that of a lion in his cage, had no room to work, was 
unavailable.”’ 

Mirabeau, I believe, would never have become a 
Marat, nor a Robespierre. The fate of Danton would 
have overtaken him. In successful revolutions the 
initiators and leaders almost invariably become the 
victims of the upheaval they have started. The often- 
made comparison that revolutions like Saturn devour 
their own children would have proved true in Mira- 
beau’s case. 

In Mr. von Holst’s subsequent lectures of the first 
volume we meet with a highly interesting and learned 
disquisition on the States-General. Referring to the 
opening of this body he says: ‘*On the 5th of May, 
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1789, the King said in his speech: ‘A general unrest 
and overstrained desire for innovations has taken pos- 
session of the minds and might end by confusing pub- 
lic opinion entirely, if one does not make haste to give 
it a hold by a combination of wise and moderate coun- 
cils. The minds are in agitation; but an assembly of 
representatives of- the nation will undoubtedly hear 
only the voice of wisdom and prudence.’ ’—*‘ Will 
undoubtedly!”” Von Holst exclaims, ‘‘Can a babe be 
more trustful! Sure enough, he tells the nation, —it is 
an avalanche bearing straight down upon us. But 
why be scared? It is the business of these gentlemen 
to see to it that its course be arrested ere any harm is 
done. That was virtually the abdication of the Govern- 
ment.”’ (Pp. 240-241.) 


MIRABEAU IN THE STATES-GENERAL.— HIS CONNEXION 
WITH THE COURT.—HIS END. 


Upon the States-General Mirabeau has remarked, 
that he had considered as another obstacle the difficulty, 
or, rather, the absolute impossibility, systematically to 
direct an assembly of such a vast mass, over which its 
most revered chiefs have only very little ascendency, 
and which eludes every influence. The direction of 
so numerous an assembly, even if it had been possible 
at the moment of its formation, was no more so to- 
day, thanks to the habit it had acquired of acting like 
the people it represents, by movements always brusque, 
always passionate, always precipitate. 


‘‘And this incongruous mass-meeting,” von Holst 
says, ‘‘with nothing and nobody to guide it, is not 
only an ordinary legislature ; it is also a constituent 
assembly. Surely, if there is a people on the face of 
the earth which ought to be capable of fully grasp- 
ing what that implies, it is the people of this re- 
public. Recall to your memory your own Philadel- 
phia Convention (1787). A mere handful of men, all 
weighed and not found wanting in times that tried 
men’s souls, all looked up to and revered as the wisest 
and best, all trained in every respect to an uncommon 
degree in the school of experience, only political and 
not social problems being their task ;—and even the 
political confined to a limited field;—and yet it is con- 
ceded by every single student of that period I have 
ever heard of, that they would surely have failed, if 
they had not started with the wise resolution to delib- 
erate behind closed doors, and not to let the people 
know what they were doing until they had finished 
the arduous work entrusted to them. And now, look 
at this picture: twelve hundred men, untried, inex- 
perienced, ushered into their official existence, with a 
protracted and most bitter contest, not prompted by 
the same impulses, not striving after the same aim 
and ends, discussing and framing the political consti- 
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tution and social structure of the country in the open 
market and soon under the direct fire of the galleries! 

“‘Aye the States-General,” the author winds up 
his chapter on the Assembly, ‘‘ were a rudderless craft 
in a storm-tossed sea, carried by the currents straight 
on to the breakers, and the crew not only most griev- 

ously blundered, but also the deep stain of guilt spot- 

ted its garments profusely. But that this crew, thus 
collected, could under such circumstances make such 
a sail, bears a testimony to the genius and the high- 
soaring idealism of the great nation, than which there 
is none more glorious in its whole history.”’ 

The second volume opens with a brief review of 
the voluminous works of French, German, and Eng- 
lish historians, who have undertaken to write the life 
of Mirabeau. Mr. von Holst comes to the conclusion 
that they have more or less failed to get at the very 
kernel of his character, and that his true biography 
has yet to be written. I believe our author does him- 
self injustice. True, neither he nor Carlyle have given 
us a dry, connected, chronological narrative of Mira- 
beau from his babyhood up to his death, interspersed 
with occasional explanations, epigrams, and reflex- 
ions, but whoever has read Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
zion, or will read von Holst’s lectures, is sure to have 
obtained a most vivid, truthful portraiture of this most 
complex man. They have gauged his character to 
its very depths and have successfully unveiled that 
sphinx. © 

Not less have they given us wonderfully true pic- 
tures of some of the most striking personages of that 
chaotic period: of the King, the Queen, the Duke of 
Orleans, of Brienne, of La Mark, Necker, Lafayette, 
(upon the latter, I think, von Holst is too severe,) and 
of many others. 

In his second series of lectures our author gives us 
very many extracts from some of the greatest speeches 
and letters of Mirabeau, for which he deserves our 
thanks. We are constrained to give only a few speci- 
mens. When in January, 1789, a Paris paper had 
called him a traitor, a mad dog, he replied: ‘‘If Iam 
a mad dog, that is an excellent reason to elect me, for 
despotism and privileges will die of my bite.” When 
right at the start in the provinces and even in Paris 
murderous scenes of violence and destruction of the 
property of nobles had taken place, and in the States- 
General arguments were based on the ideal social 
teachings of Rousseau and his followers, Mirabeau 
said: ‘‘ Liberty never was the fruit of a doctrine elab- 
orated by philosophical deductions, but of every-day 
experience, and the simple reasonings elicited by the 
facts. We are not savages coming naked from the 
shores of the Orinoco to form a society. We are an 
old nation, and undoubtedly too old for our epoch. 
We have a pre-existing government, a pre-existing 
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king, pre-existing prejudices. As far as possible one 
must adapt the things to the Revolution and avoid 
abruptness of transition.” 

And at another place: ‘‘And I, gentlemen, believe 
the royal veto to such a degree necessary that I should 
rather live in Constantinople than in France, if he 
were not to have it ; yes, I declare that I should know 
nothing more terrible than the sovereign authority of 
twelve hundred persons who could render themselves 
to-morrow irremovable, the day after to-morrow, hered- 
itary, and would end, as the aristocracies of all coun- 
tries, by encroaching upon everything.” After he had 
been vituperated by the press and threatened with 
death by an exasperated people, and having been 
warned by a friend who had read the article to him of 
the danger he might encounter, he at once took it up 
to the tribune, and thundered: ‘‘I did not need this 
lesson that it is but a small distance from the Capitol 
to the Tarpeian rock. ... Let them abandon to the 
fury of the deceived people him who for twenty years 
waged war upon every oppression, and who spoke to 
the people of France of liberty, constitution, resis- 
tance, at a time when these vile calumniators lived in 
all the prevailing prejudices. What doI care? Such 
blows from such hands will not check my course. An- 
swer me if you are able, then calumniate as much as 
you like. I will be carried away from here triumphant 
or in shreds.” 

When laws were proposed to make emigration a 
crime, Mirabeau objected to the reading of the bill 
and moved the order of the day, insisting that it was 
not possible either to justify or execute a prohibition 
of emigration : ‘‘ Not indignation, reflexion must make 
the laws,’ he declared. The code of Draco, but not 
the statutes of France, would be a fit place for a law 
like that contemplated by the committee.” ... I de- 
clare that I should consider myself free from every 
oath of fidelity towards those who become guilty of 
the infamy of appointing a dictatorial commission. . . 
The popularity which I have had the honor to enjoy 
like others is not a weak reed. I want to sink its roots 
into the earth on the imperturbable basis of reason 
and liberty. If you make a law against emigrants, I 
swear I will never obey it.” As long as Mirabeau 
lived no law against emigrants passed. 

In his lecture, one before the last, entitled ‘‘ Mira- 
beau and the Court,” our author discusses with great 
discrimination the charge of bribery against Mirabeau. 
‘‘Mirabeau,” he says, ‘‘received money from the 
King, that is an established fact.’’ But he pleads, ex- 
tenuating circumstances when he adds: ‘‘ An equally 
undeniable fact, however, is that for generations pub- 
lic opinion—and more especially that of the upper 
classes— considered it a matter of course that anybody 
who had a chance to get money from the king should 
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improve it. If we want to be just judges we must 
keep this well in mind, because Mirabeau, like every 
historical personage, has to be judged by the standard 
of his, and not of our own time.”” He also points to 
instances in Mirabeau’s antecedent career, where he 
refused taking a large bribe offered to him by a great 
banking corporation, for suppressing a pamphlet 
he had written denouncing the iniquities of that insti- 
tution. 

We have already given what Barras, a bitter en- 
emy, had said regarding this bribery business, ‘that 
Mirabeau may have sold himself, but will never de- 
liver himself.’”? Von Holst cites also Lafayette’s say- 
ing about Mirabeau: ‘‘Mirabeau was not inaccessible 
to money, but for no amount would he have sustained 
an opinion that would have destroyed liberty and dis- 
honored his name.”” And Lafayette was by no means 
a lenient judge of Mirabeau, but quite the reverse. 

The last lecture is a masterly résumé of Mirabeau’s 
character and of his times. We had marked many 
passages for their fulness df views and attractiveness 
of style, but must come to an end with the closing 
lines of the lecture : 

‘‘In quantity and in quality, the work done by 
France since the establishment of the third republic 
in regard to the history of the Revolution challenges 
the highest admiration. It is nevertheless to last an- 
other century ere she is prepared to do full justice to 
her greatest son of the greatest period of her history. 
Who can tell? Mere knowledge of the fact does not 
suffice. Her judgment upon this chapter of her past 
must be warped so long as she flinches from probing 
the present to the quick ; and much as the third re- 
public has done for the intellectual and political ad- 
vancement of the nation, it has as yet not produced 
that supreme moral courage required by the precept 
of the Greek sage: ‘Know thyself.’” 


CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHISTIC SENTIMENTS. 


THERE is a strange agreement between Christian 
and Buddhistic sentiment as expressed in hymns and 
religious poetry. The well-known crusader’s song 
which, it is said, was sung by Christian warriors on 
their march to Palestine, to a beautiful rhythmic 
march-melody, concludes with the following verse : 

‘' Fair is the moonshine, 
Fairer the sunlight 
Than all the stars of the heavenly host. 
Jesus shines brighter, 
Jesus shines purer 
Than all the angels that heaven can boast.” 
How much does this resemble the following verse 
in the Dhammapada (verse 387) : 
‘‘The sun is bright by day, 
The moon shines bright by night, 
The warrior is bright in his armor, 


The Brahmana is bright in his meditation, 
But Buddha, the awakened, j 
Is brightest with splendor day and night." 


There is not the slightest evidence that the cru- 
sader’s hymn is an echo of the verse of the Dhamma- 
pada. How naturally similar sentiments develop un- 
der the same conditions of mind may be learned from 
the following poem which we quote from ‘‘ The Ten 
Theophanies” by the Rev. William M. Baker. We 
take the liberty only of making a few changes in the 
order of the verses and replace Christian terms by 
Buddhistic expressions. The sentiment remains un- 
altered and shows how thoroughly the religious litera- 
ture of the one religion can be utilised for the other. 
The poem, which may be entitled either ‘‘ Lifting the 
Veil of Maya” or ‘‘A Glimpse of Nirvana,” reads in 
its revised version as follows: 


“‘Melt, oh thou film-flake, faster, 

Rend, thou thin gauze, in two, 

O Buddha*, overmaster, 
Break in effulgence through ! 

I know how very nearly 
I draw unto thy realms. 

I know that it is merely 
A film which overwhelms 

These eyes from rapturous seeing, 
These ears from rapturous sound, 

This self from Buddha-being, 
This life from broken bound. 

O sacred /ight, o’erflow thee! 
Rush cons into one, 

That earth and heaven may know the 
Eternal rest begun!” P-uG, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘¢ THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOD.’’ 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


Your remarks upon ‘‘ The Responsibility of God" demand a 
kindly, counter criticism, because they are one-sided. The time 
has come, now, for us, who claim to be fearlessly following the 
lead of science, to get down to cosmic facts in all our philosoph- 
ical reasoning ; absolutely abandoning the false premises of reli- 
gion which make mankind wholly responsible for all the ills which 
they daily experience and suffer. All the religious sects convened 
in the great Parliament of Religions were unanimous in voicing 
the accountability of man, but not one of them, that I could learn, 
declared for the responsibility of God. They affirmed like you, 
that ‘‘ we are our own makers. We reap what we sow.... The 
existence of evil in this world is the fruit of our own doing. We 
are the builders of our own fate, and we must be our own sav- 
iours.”” This false view is taken from the standpoint of authority, 
not from that of truth; is the logical result of allowing our con- 
clusions to be governed by the notions of eminent religious teach- 
ers instead of by our actual experiences and nature’s revelations. 
In the human mechanical domain, the intelligent engineer, who 


1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X., p. 89. 


2The italics indicate the changes made. Line 3 reads in the original | 
“Eternal heaven, o’ermaster’’; line 11, ‘‘ This self from God-like being’; 
line 13, ‘‘day’’ in place of ‘‘light’’; and line 14, ‘‘2ons’’ (which stands Soe 
the Buddhist term “ kalpas’’) in place of ‘ Sabbaths.” ri a i 
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has experience, figures that can be relied upon, timbers, bolts, 
plates, and rods, and everything necessary to construct a heavy 
load-bearing bridge, is responsible for the safety of the trains that 
have to pass over. God is just as responsible in his domain. If 
a flower, shrub, or tree dies for want of rain, God is responsible. 
If a cyclone ruthlessly devastates a town, God is responsible. If 
a hail-storm destroys the crops which man sowed, God is responsi- 
ble. In fact, God is responsible for all distress, upon sea and 
land, that comes beyond the power of man to avoid. He is re- 
sponsible for the lion preying upon the lamb—for the stronger and 
more subtle among mankind taking advantage of the weaker, for 
allowing one to reap what another sows. As in the case of the 
engineer and the bridge, so is it with God and his organisms. | If 
aman is combined and evolved vicious, he cannot be moral. If 
sickly, he cannot be healthy. If simple, he cannot be wise, no 
more than a bridge can be made to be both weak and strong. It 
does not matter what Buddha has said, or what other eminent 
teachers have said in regard to mankind reaping what they sow; 
pure science confounds them all, showing that all things in the 
domain of God, as well as in that of man, must be systematically 
and mathematically combined and arranged. In the scientific 
language of the Nazarene, ‘‘Men do not gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” The evolutions of God 
express themselves just as they are combined and endowed. They 
cannot do otherwise. The glow-worm cannot give back more 
light than it gets, neither can the moon. They must give back all 
they get if they are so conditioned. It is so with mankind. Hence 
we are not ‘‘our own builders,” nor ‘‘our own saviours.”’ We are 
simply organisms under the process ef God's evolution. The gos- 
pel of the Nazarene, therefore, is superior to all others and differs 
from Buddhism in this: It teaches that God is lord, who else can 
be lord ? Whatsoever God sows that he also reaps. Whatsoever 
a man sows, that he must sow, but it is not always in his power to 
reap what he sows. He has not always control of every factor in 
the combinations which he has to make. Theology has saddled 
the burden of responsibility upon mankind long enough. Science 
places it where it justly belongs. Let the defenders of the religious 
hypothesis refute me if they can. Joun Mappock. 


[Accepting Mr. Maddock’s definition of God, we grant that 
he is right and his argument is valid. God (that is the totality of 
cosmic evolution) is responsible for all his doings and he must 
reap what he sows. 

This view of God is in Christian dogmatology called God the 
Son. 

When we speak of God as being above responsibility we mean 
those eternal relations in cosmic existence which ultimately con- 
stitute the authority of conduct; or, in other words, that omni- 
present power which is constantly begetting God the Son, i. e., 
God the Father. 

Man, every single individual, and also the whole of mankind, 
is a part of God the Son, i. e., God as the cosmic evolution of life, 
and we are responsible with him, because we are identical with 
him. As soon as we tearaman out from the conditions of his 
being, regarding him not as the living continuation of his condi- 
tions but as a product that is cut loose from the roots from which 
it grew, he can no longer be regarded as responsible. The more 
man recognises the solidarity of his own fate with the destiny of 
mankind, the more he will feel the dignity of his divinity, of his 
sonship, of his responsibility. En. ] 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 

The Open Court of the 6th inst. received; and among other 
articles I have read ‘‘ The Responsibility of God.” I know noth- 
ing of the sermon of Mr. Smith, except what you have quoted in 
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that article, and what I here say is based on those quotations. 
Concerning the sermon you say: ‘'This is a strange sermon, a 
sermon that probably has never been preached before in any one 
of the Christian pulpits.” 

Now there may be some strange things in the parts of the 
sermon which you do not quote; for I do not know the denomi- 
nation to which the Rev. Mr. Smith belongs. But in the quota- 
tions I find nothing strange. I have preached the same ever since 
I have been in the ministry. Dr. Haney, my father-in-law, says 
it is the doctrine he has always preached, and that he has heard 
all his life. And this is not all. The same doctrine is preached 
by every one of the more than 32,000 Methodist preachers in the 
United States; and it is the doctrine that has been preached by 
the Methodists from the beginning. It might have to be modified 
somewhat in a Calvinistic pulpit; but in any Arminian pulpit 
such a doctrine is always at home, 

Now what does all this show? It shows that in this—and 
other particulars could be given—the apostle of the ‘' Religion of 
Science” does not understand what orthodox Christian pulpits 
are preaching. Notably does this seem to be true on the subject 
of ethics. 

Come and hear us, Doctor, Sunday after Sunday. 

And in the mean time, while we all fight on, we are sure of 
this, as Mr. Hegeler said during my last call, the truth is sure to 
prevail. A, LincoLn SHUTE. 


NO RESURRECTION—NO CHRISTIANITY. 


Organic Change, Not Identity. 
To the Lditor of The Open Court: 

In the letter headed, ‘‘'Can There Be a New Christianity?” 
Mrs. Hopper asks: ‘‘ Would any religion that had received a 
name on account of its distinctive features be able, ‘with all rev- 
erence to the past,’ to accept a truth without compromise, what- 
ever the truth may be?” 

In reply, Dr. Carus appears to assert that it would; he de- 
clares: ‘‘As to the final destiny of religions, it is apparent that 
religions, by following the injunction of accepting the truth with- 
out compromise, whatever the truth may be, must come to one 
and the same conclusion.” 

But where are the religions that enjoin the acceptance of the 
truth without compromise? Religions do not present their dog- 
mas as truths in the ordinary sense, they present them as sacred 
utterances from sources of wisdom beyond human experience. 
True, Jesus is said to have affirmed that he should be followed by 
the spirit of truth, and that the truth should make men free. But 
is this the position of other religions; or in fact of Jesus himself ? 
Certainly, if he ever did make such a statement, it was not what 
gave faith, life, and energy to his disciples, who gave no serious 
attention to it. It was the doctrine of the resurrection, which 
gave being to Christianity, that the Son of the Living God had 
come down from heaven to offer up his mortal life a sacrifice for 
suffering men, and that those who believed in Him should live 
again after death, and be blessed in immortality. This was the 
Truth to be accepted without compromise—not to accept it, to 
accept a denial, to accept another truth, was to despise the Divine 
Compassion, to lose the Grace, to lose the bliss in immortality. 

It is so with all religions ; each presentsa truth to be accepted 
without compromise, but not the truth. 

Nor is it correct that religions have acommon ideal. It is 
the nature of religions to deny to each other a common ideal, and 
to hate and fight against it. 

There is next to be considered the nature of the truths that 
religions present for acceptance ; the origin of those truths, how 
they were obtained, how they were known as truths; and if they 
have any relation or leading to such a truth as Dr. Carus finds in 
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science, and which he believes may be made a moralising force to 
take the place of religion. 

What is the truth of Christianity? The affirmation that aman 
called Jesus was the son of God ; that he was crucified by men, 
and rose from the dead. 

What is the affirmation of the Mohammedan religion ? That 
a man called Mohammed ascended to Paradise; that he saw God, 
and that there is but one God. 

Are these affirmations acknowledged to be truths by the 
knowledge of to-day—that knowledge which we call science ? 

Dr. Carus affirms that every religion affirms a truth: Dr. 
Carus is exactly wrong; every religion affirms as truth what is 
not true. 

How can the continued affirmation of falsehoods be a con- 
tinued movement toward the affirmation of truth ? 

If these falsehoods were put forward by religion as merely 
conjectural approaches to truth, it would be different; but they 
are affirmed as absolute. 

What is their origin; is it in reality? Yes, and no. It is in 
reality, because in personal experience; not in reality, because 
that experience came through illusion—the illusion of spirit ex- 
istence. 

Jesus, Mahommed, the Greeks, the Buddhists, believed in 
disembodied existences ; by these existences their truths are com- 
municated. 

Repudiated by knowledge, which is able to give the simplest 
explanation of how they arose, absolutely false, absolutely mis- 
leading, these illusions have had the profoundest influence upon 
human conduct, because they gave the assurance to each believer 
that his existence continued after death, and that his conduct in 
this existence would determine his after enjoyment or suffering. 

So, far from being the effects of truth, the remarkable actions 
of those men who have founded religions, to quote Mr. Lester F. 
Ward, ‘‘must be referred not only to a pathological, but to an 
actually deranged condition of their minds. And the strange 
truth thus comes up for our contemplation that, instead of having 
been guided and impelled by intellect and reason throughout all 
the years of history, we have been ruled and swayed by the mag- 
netic passions of epileptics and monomaniacs.” 

Thus as Dr. Carus concludes, ‘‘ the essence of religion can be 
only one and must remain one and the same among all nations, in 
all climes, and under all conditions.” 

But that essence is not truth—it is error. 

Now it is true that by Christianity ‘‘ we understand, not so 
much the doctrines of Jesus Christ, as the whole movement that 
was created through the aspirations of his life’; that movement 
has organically developed, as Dr. Carus describes, from the aspi- 
rations of his life, and is Jesus; but the foundation of all the 
movement, the start to belief, and to the aspiration itself of Jesus, 
was the assumption that he was the son of God and rose from the 
grave. 

When, as Mrs. Hopper suggests, the ideal Christ is separated 
from the real Jesus—in other words, the illusion of Jesus is dis- 
covered and explained—there is left no truth in Christianity ; 
Christianity as a moralising force is dead; it has no more an or- 
ganic structure; as Weismann might say, it’s germ-plasm is ex- 
hausted, and a belief founded on a different kind of experience, 
‘ta religion based upon the laws of existence, traceable in the 
psychical, social, and physical facts of experience,” cannot claim 
to be called the New Christianity. No, nor a religion. 


J. W. Gasxing. 


[Mr. J. W. Gaskine can speak for himself that ‘‘ Christianity 
as a moralising force is dead,” but he cannot speak for others. To 
many. members of the Christian churches, and also to others who 
for some reason or other do not join the churches, Christianity is 
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a living power, the moral ideals of which, whether right or wrong, 
exercise a determinative influence upon their actions. 

However, as evolution is the law of life, wecan observe a change 
in the interpretation of Christianity. Christianity is like a mustard- 
seed. It is growing. The Christianity of the Jews is broadened 
when preached to the Greek; and again the Christianity of the 
Greek changes when it reaches Rome. The Christianity of Pro- 
testant countries may be characterised as a Teutonic Christianity, 
and to-day Christianity is on the verge of entering into a new and 
indeed a higher phase, which is conditioned by its contact with 
science. If Christianity will broaden under the influence of sci- 
ence, it will live; if it refuses to listen to science, it will slowly, 
and probably peacefully, expire. 

He who observes the intellectual commotion in our churches 
cannot doubt that there is a new view of Christianity taking hold 
of the religious leaders of our country. Mr. Gaskine’s descrip- 
tion of Christianity is the old view in its external characteristics, 
for he omits to mention those aspirations which contain the poten- 
tiality of a broader growth. His definition of religion is like a 
chemist’s analysis of the ingredients of corn, or wheat, which will 
enable us to determine whether the substance is edible or not, but 
ignores that subtle something called ‘'‘ life,” which, under proper 
conditions, will cause every grain to sprout and to grow and bear 
fruit in its season. 

We know very well that among the followers of Moses, Christ, 
Buddha, and Mohammed there are many to whom religion is an 
assertion that is accepted as a supernatural revelation, which must 
be believed, although it may be proved to be wrong; but broader 
views are dawning on mankind. We are not bound to be tied 
down by the narrowness of former generations; we have the lib- 
erty of growing, and, so far as we are concerned, we are determined 
to make use of it, whether or not Mr. Gaskine is prepared to fol- 
low us.—Eb. | 


N. B.—By special arrangements with the Cosmopolitan Publishing 
Company we are enabled to offer a full year’s subscription to the two 
magazines, THE COSMOPOLITAN and THE OPEN COURT, at the un=- 
usually low price of $1.75. This advantageous offer holds good for all 
new subscriptions and for renewals, until retracted.—_The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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THE CEASING BY DEATH AND THE CEASING 
BY LIFE. 


Cc. ARNOLD F. LINDORME, 


SOME years ago, when by the severe freezes, as the 
vernacular of Florida calls a frost that kills potatoes 
or orange-trees, I had been driven away from the sub- 
tropical scenes of my horticultural endeavors, I hit 
upon the city of Atlanta, Ga., as a place fit to repair 
my reverses of fortune, and had the good luck of meet- 
ing, not that, indeed, which is commonly styled good 
luck, viz., material abundance, but of making the ac- 
quaintance of a man who had a philosophical turn of 
mind, and, by making me talk philosophy, caused me 
to forget my more than fer capita proportion of the 
national stringency of the money-market. 

It was, however, only recently, that my man looked 
at the world in an independent style, trying to explain 
things in their natural harmony. A few years ago he 
had been an obedient sheep of the flock to which his 
wife belonged, who was the most active member of a 
little church in the neighborhood, and one of those 
characters, who, in the interest of religion, would, if 
they could, resuscitate Torquemada and his sana in- 
guisicion, nor shrink from witnessing an auio de fe, 
thinking with the princess of Eboli, ‘‘it is only heret- 
ics that burn,” just like the child which is shown the 
picture of another scene of faith-prosecution, as they 
were habitual in Rome: Seeing in the arena five tigers 
with only four Christians, she exclaims compassion- 
ately, ‘‘oh, that one tiger, poor fellow, he has no 
Christian at all!” 

There was a special occurrence which had caused 
my man to bow down to his wife’s blind faith-profes- 
sion. He had ason, an exceedingly smart little fel- 
low, as he stated, of two years and a half, and he lost 
the child. Somehow or other the boy had taken sick, 
by too much petting perhaps, and, all the exertions 
notwithstanding, the child died. 

The discomfiture of the father was more than com- 
mon. The child had been his only boy, his hope, and 
so much more his joy, as the little fellow, young as he 
was, had begun to display mental peculiarities of his 
father; a splendid memory, a talent for recitation, and 
a histrionic propensity, which sometimes, when we 


were allowed a glimpse of it, made me regret that the 
old man had not chosen the stage as his career. 

When the child was taken away from him he yielded 
to the influence of his wife, went with her to church, 
and sought consolation in the parson’s doctrines. But 
in proportion as the emotional outburst of his grief 
got under the control of his critique, he began to give 
access to the doubt which theretofore had assailed 
him ; and finding it impossible to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question, how is it, that an omnipotent 
ruler of the world, if he be at all a loving one, can let 
things come to pass, such as could evidently be so 
easily forfended, as they are a cruelty without any 
sensible motive; he broke loose from the church again. 
Not having found the solace which he joined it for, 
he saw no use for it in any other way, and his wife, 
whose denominational persistency nothing in the world 
could shatter, had to favor the clergyman with her 
courteousness all by herself again, and she did it with 
a vengeance, much to the discomfort of her renitent 
husband. 

Nor had in the latter the grief abated in propor- 
tion to the number of years which had passed by ; he 
did not find in his intellect but what fostered the bit- 
terness with which he viewed the blow he had re- 
ceived, and by occasional remarks I could tell that he 
envied me the luck of having a boy of just the age his 
little one would have been, had he lived up to our 
time. Iwas sorry to see him in such a pitiable state 
of mind, and I availed myself of my philosophy to 
turn him from the desolation of his thoughts. 

‘Look here, Sir,” I addressed him one evening, 
when he came for a chat, as was his wont, ‘‘ you are 
mistaken if you think, that in our fate, all the loss is 
on your side. When I came to this country, a decade 
and odd years ago, I had a little boy of precisely the 
age yours was. Whereis he? There is another one, 
fourteen years old, I admit. But is that the same 
boy? The two-and-a-half-years-old was my pet. I 
took delight in the peculiarities of the child. There 
was something extremely peculiar, or ‘cute, as the 
people said, in the manly independence which he, the 
baby, displayed. I see him yet standing in the slip 
of the Arizona in New York, where we were waiting 
for our luggage to come up, close to a bale of mer- 
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chandise on which he leaned his elbow, supporting 
his head with his hand, and looking at a bunch of 
municipality-flunkies with an expression as if he stud- 
ied the kind of government of which they were the 
symptoms. And the flunkies noticed him, too, and 
showed by their mimics that they made the little im- 
migrant the subject of their conversation, speculating 
on what the puny fellow in a black velvet gown might 
grow up to. 


‘¢T admit, as I said before, that I have a boy of 
fourteen in place of the one of two-and-a-half-years I 
lost. But is this loss for all that not a reality? Can 
I take the fourteen-years-old on my lap? Can I hug 
and kiss him ten times in a minute? Good gracious, 
should I not feel his indignation at all the four cor- 
ners of his extremities, if I tried ? 


‘¢ There was something so extremely sympathetic in 
the independence of the baby. In the independence 
of the fourteen-years-old there is no trace of such a 
quality. I cannot complain of independence; it was 
my own work. The aim of education, when I was 
a child, was to break my will, and broke it was, with 
a vengeance, that means to say, not only toward my 
father, but toward anybody who knew how to touch the 
right string of my overstrung soul. This terrible fate 
I wanted to save my pet from, and I fostered his nat- 
ural bent to independence by the mental influence 
which I brought to bear upon him. Was it not nat- 
ural that his sense of independence turned against me 
just as well as against others, perhaps more even, in 
order to show off? So he wore his shoes as pointed as 
he could get them, although he knew well enough 
that I hated to see pointed shoes. 


‘<You lost your boy by death. There was a stop 
put to his growing up. This was undoubtedly a very 
deplorable event. But you err, if you think that there 
is nothing for me to deplore. Individually, I lost as 
much as you, pro ef contra, | mean, taking me as an in- 
dividual and taking the child as an individual, because 
in my case there was individually as little constancy 
asin yours. The entire difference is, that I reared a 
boy for the world, for society, and you were prevented 
from doing so. But that is all. If death had not 
taken your child you could have done as I, reared an 
infant to become a member of society. But would 
that have been a way of keeping your child of two 
years and a half? No, sir; one way or the other, you 
had to give up your possession. The two-and-a-half- 
years-old, in either case, had to go; he had to be 
sacrificed to the future, to a different, a new exis- 
tence: 

My disquisition was not lost upon my man. On 
the next morning he returned to the subject of the 
evening by the remark: ‘‘So you lost your pet as well 
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And he felt the comfort of the ancient 
saying, Solamen miseris socios habutsse malorum. 

And howsoever we look at it, true it is, a palpable 
reality, that by living we are far from escaping the ceas- 
ing in which death consists. There is an ugly feature 
to death. This is when it comes at the hour which is 
not in season, in babyhood, or youth, or in full manhood 
or womanhood, before the term of development is 
reached. Then it is like a mutilation, not worse, for 
mutilation can be thought and occurs, which is worse 
than death. But when death knocks in season at the 
door of life, death has nothing ugly, nor painful, not 
for the one who dies, nor for those who remain be- 
hind, for there is nothing any more for the moribund 
to perform than to drop back into the lap of Mother 
Earth, whence all through his life he drew his suste- 
nance, and all complaint that there is such an arrange- 
ment as death in nature is unpractical and unjust, un- 
less it be a complaint of nature’s inability to act up to 
her programme, by extending human life to a length- 
ier stretch than the poor average of thirty-five, which 
statistics teaches is now the mean figure of long- 
evity. 

But how much is due to the mischief of our own 
doing ? Do we care for our health as we ought to do? 
Ought not public opinion to be so conditioned as to 
ostracise all the bad habits which gnaw at the health of 
men, instead of winking at the seven-years-old who 
copies his elders to an identity of imitation in puffing 
his cigarette ? 

Our bad habits it is which should excite our re- 
morse, not their result: a premature death. Death is 
no loss. It is constantly repaired by birth. It is ugly 
when it survenes before its time. But are not all 
things ugly when they are out of season? 

Nobody ever complains of the ceasing of the phase 
of life in which he is, for that is a ceasing which he 
feels is in order. Everybody knows or must be aware 
that the more he is ambitious to make something out 
of himself, the less he can avoid ceasing to be what he 
was before. Neither would death be regretted if it 
came in due time only, at the end of a perfectly ac- 
complished biological career. 


as I mine?” 


GOETHE A BUDDHIST. 

BuppDHIsM is commonly regarded as a religion, 
which, though it may be adapted to the passive na- 
tions of Asia, could never have exercised any lasting 
influence upon the energetic races of the West. But 
this is true only if Buddhism is identified with that 
quietism which makes of indolence the cardinal virtue 

1The greater number of Goethe's poems quoted in this article are not 
commonly known in English-speaking countries, or at least have never as yet 
been translated into English. The translations offered here (with the excep- 


tion of three bearing the signatures of Bayard Taylor, J. S. Dwight, and Edgar 
Alfred Bowring) are by the author of the present article, 
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of life. Nothing, however, is further removed from 
the Tathagata’s teachings than passive indifference ; 
and the truth is that some of the greatest geniuses of 
Europe have spontaneously developed the essential 
doctrines of the venerable sage of the Shakya, in whom 
- Buddhists take refuge. 

One of the most striking examples of Buddhistic 
modes of thought in a Western mind, incredible though 
it may appear to those who persistently misunder- 
stand the spirit of Buddhism, is the great German 
poet Wolfgang Goethe, the Darwinist before Darwin, 
the prophet of monism and positivism, the natura- 
list among bards and the bard among naturalists. 
Goethe, unlike Auguste Comte, the founder of the 
French positivism, did not believe in unknowable 
causes behind phenomena. He proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of genuine positivism, saying :! 

‘‘ The highest would be to understand that all facts are them. 
selves theory. The azure color of the sky reveals to us the funda- 


mental law of chromatics. We must not seek anything behind 
phenomena ; for they themselves are our lesson.” 


“Das Hichste wire: zu begreifen, dass alles Factische schon 
Theorie ist. Die Bliue des Himmels offenbart uns das Grund- 
gesetz der Chromatik. Man suche nur nichts hinter den Phino- 
menen: sie selbst sind die Lehre.”’ 


This principle implies the denial- of all things in 
themselves supposed to reside in man’s soul as well as 
in the world as a whole; and this truth is expressed 
by Buddha in the sentence: ‘‘ There is no atman.” 
We shall prove our proposition that, in this sense, 
Goethe was a Buddhist, by quoting several of his poems 
which prove that he espoused the doctrine of Karma 
as well as the Buddhist psychology, which knows noth- 
ing of an 4tman or separate ego-self but regards the 
soul of man as a complex product of many ingredients 
constituting our Karma inherited from former exist- 
ences and destined to continue after death according 
to our deeds done during life. 

Goethe analyses himself in the following poem : 

‘* From father my inheritance 
Is stature and conduct steady ; 


From mother my glee, that love of romance, 
And a tongue that’s ever ready. 


My grandpa was fond of ladies fair, 
Which still my soul is haunting. 

My grandma jewels loved to wear, 
Like her I'm given to vaunting. 


Now since this complex can't but be 
The sum of all these features, 
What is original in me 
Or other human creatures ?” 


** Vom Vater hab ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren, 
Von Miitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabuliren. 


1 Spriiche in Prosa, Edition Cotta, Vol. XIII, p. 274. 
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Urahnherr war der Schonsten hold, 
Das spukt so hin und wieder ; 
Urahnfrau liebte Schmuck und Gold, 
Das zuckt wohl durch die Glieder. 
Sind nun die Elemente nicht 

Aus dem Complex zu trennen, 

Was ist denn an dem ganzen Wicht 
Original zu nennen ?”’ 

The question ‘‘What am 1?” is answered by 
Goethe: ‘¢I1 am a commonwealth of inherited tenden- 
cies and ideas.” 

Man is inclined to look upon his own sweet self as 
a distinct and separate being which is something quite 
original and a thing in itself, analogous to the meta- 
physical things in themselves of Kantian philosophy. 
But this notion of oneself is an error; it is what Bud- 
dhists call ‘‘the illusion of the thought ‘I am,’”’ or 
‘«the veil of Maya.” 

The central idea of Buddhism is the doctrine that 
enlightenment dispels the ego-illusion, and Goethe 
says tersely : 


‘**Cognise thyself,’ ’tis said. How does self-knowledge pay? 
When I cognise myself, / must at once away.” 


‘« Erkenne dich! — Was hab ich da fiir Lohn ? 
Erkenn’ ich mich, so muss ich gleich davon.” 


Goethe was a man of great self-assertion and it is 
apparent that he does not mean self-annihilation or 
resignation. Goethe does not mean to say that he 
himself (Goethe or Goethe’s soul) does not exist. He 
means that’ that vanity of self which imagines that a 
man’s self consists in an independent and quite orig- 
inal being which is exclusively a thing of its own is an 
illusion that is dispelled by self-knowledge. 

‘««T’? am not a separate ego-consciousness that is 
in possession of a soul with all its impulses, thoughts, 
and aspirations. Rather the reverse istrue. My soul, 
consisting of definite soul-structures, is in possession 
of an ego-consciousness ; and my entire soul is meant 
when I say ‘‘I.” In this sense every one can say of 
himself, ‘‘I existed long before I was born.” To be 
sure I did not exist in this exact combination of soul- 
elements ; but the soul-elements of my Karma! ex- 
isted. 

Such is the Buddhistic doctrine, and such is Goe- 
the’s view of the soul. The words which constitute 
our thought, the most essential part of ourselves, were 
first uttered millenniums ago, and have been handed 
down with imperceptible changes in pronunciation, 
grammar, and construction until they have become 
again incarnated in the system of our mind. But it is 
not our language alone that existed before us, but also 
our habits of daily life, our modes of living, our loves 
and hates, our morals, our hopes, and our aspirations. 
Goethe says: 


1 Karma’' means ‘‘ deed"? or ‘‘ action,”’ 
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‘* When eagerly a child looks round, 
In his father’s house his shelter is found. 
His ear, beginning to understand, 
Imbibes the speech of his native land. 


Whatever his own experiences are, 

He hears of other things afar. 
Example affects him; he grows strong and steady 
Yet finds the world complete and ready. 


This is prized, and that praised with much ado ; 
He wishes to be somebody too. 

How can he work and woo, how fight and frown ? 
For everything has been written down. 


Nay, worse, it has appeared in print, 
The youth is baffled but takes the hint. 
Tt dawns on him, now, more and more 
He is what others have been before.” 


‘* Wenn Kindesblick begierig schaut, 
Er findet des Vaters Haus gebaut ; 
Und wenn das Obr sich erst vertraut, 
Ihm tént der Muttersprache Laut ; 
Gewahrt er diess und jenes nah, 
Man fabelt ihm, was fern geschah, 
Umsittigt ihn, wachs’t er heran : 
Er findet eben alles gethan ; 
Man riihmt ihm diess, man preis’t ihm das: 
Er ware gar gern auch etwas, 
Wie er soll wirken, schaffen, lieben, 
Das steht ja alles schon geschrieben 
Und, was noch schlimmer ist, gedruckt. 
Da steht der junge Mensch verduckt 
Und endlich wird ihm offenbar : 
Er sei nur was ein andrer war.” 


The idea that we are an individual in the literal 
sense of the word, i. e., an indivisible soul-being ; a 
genuine unity but not a unification; a kind of spirit- 
monad, seems at first sight to flatter our vanity, be- 
cause it renders us independent of our own past that 
produced us,’and ignores the debt we owe to our 
spiritual and physical ancestry, giving us the appear- 
ance of originality. With a good deal of humor Goethe 
describes this craving of our natural vanity in these 


lines : 
‘* Would from tradition break away, 

Original I'd be! 

Yet the feat so grand, to my dismay, 
Greatly discomfits me. 

The honor of being an autochthon! 
Would be a great ambition, 

But strange enough, I have to own, 
Iam myself tradition.” 


‘* Gern war ich Ueberliefrung los 
Und ganz original ; 
Doch ist das Unternehmen gross 
Und fiihrt in manche Qual. 
Als Autochthone rechnet’ ich 
Es mir zur héchsten Ebre, 
Wenn ich nicht gar zu wunderlich 
Selbst Ueberliefrung wire.” 


1From avréc, self, and yJOv, earth, meaning ‘‘sprung from the earth, 
an aboriginal inhabitant’’; here, ‘‘ unconditioned by history.’’ 
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The two last lines express in simple terms the sub- 
stance of both, the ancient Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
and modern psychology. Wedo not have our thoughts, 
habits, and aspirations, but we are they. That which 
existed before us and is being handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, is our own pre-existence. We 
do not receive the tradition of the past, but we our- 
selves are this tradition as it has been shaped by the 
Karma of the past. 

This conception of the soul seems to lead toa 
splitting up of our existence into as many personali- 
ties as receive the soul-seeds of our Karma. But the 
splitting up is not an absorption into a vague and in- 
definite half-existence, but rather a duplication and 
multiplication of our soul in the way a pattern is re- 
produced, or as a book that is printed in many copies 
may sow the seed of the author’s thought in its en- 
tirety in the hearts of innumerable readers. There is 
a splitting up, but no division ; there is a scattering of 
our spiritual treasures, but everywhere the soul re- 
mains entire, both in its inner sentiments and outer 
Says Goethe: 

‘« Life I never can divide, 
Inner and outer together you see. 
Whole to all I must abide, 
Otherwise I cannot be. 
Always I have only writ 
What I feel and mean to say. 
Thus, my friends, although I split, 
Yet remain I one alway.” 


forms. 


‘* Theilen kann ich nicht das Leben, 
Nicht das Innen noch das Aussen, 
Allen muss das Ganze geben, 

Um mit euch und mir zu hausen, 
Immer hab ich nur geschrieben 
Wie ich fiihle, wie ich’s meine, 
Und so spalt ich mich, ihr Lieben, 
Und bin immerfort der Eine.” 

This conception of our own being is of practical im- 
portance, for it teaches us to think with reverence of the 
past, and to contemplate with earnestness the future. 
Our existence is not limited to the span of the present 
life; it is not limited by birth and death; it began 
with the appearance of life upon earth ; nay, it is older 
than that even; for it lay hidden in the conditions of 
organised life, whatever they may have been; and we 
shall continue to live so long as mankind will flourish 
on earth, nay, even longer; for wherever the same 
soul-structures rise, there our soul will be formed again 
and rise anew into being. Ina word, our soul is illim- 
ited, in the past as well as in the future. Eternity lies 
behind us and also before us. 

Goethe believes in immortality. He says: 

‘«* Hast immortality in mind 
Wilt thou thy reasons give ?’ 
—The most important reason is, 
We can't without it live.” 


ut} 
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‘«*Du hast Unsterblichkeit im Sinn; 
Kannst du uns deine Griinde nennen ?’ 
Gar wohl! Der Hauptgrund liegt darin, 
Dass wir sie nicht entbehren kénnen.” 


Goethe does not believe that immortality involves 
the belief in a Utopian heaven, and, like Buddha, he 
urges that if such a heaven existed, as many Chris- 
tians imagine it to be, it would not be a place of sal- 
vation, but a mere transfiguration of the trivialities of 
this world. Thus Goethe prefers to be counted among 
the Sadducees, of whom the Scriptures say, they hold 
that there is no resurrection from the dead. Goethe 
says: 

‘* 4 Sadducee I'll be fore’er, 
For it would drive me to despair, 
If the Philistines who now cramp me 
Would cripple my eternity. 
’Twould be the same old fiddle-faddle, 
In heaven we'd have celestial twaddle.” 


‘' Kin Sadducier will ich bleiben !— 
Das kénnte mich zur Verzweiflung treiben, 
Dass von dem Volk, das hier mich bedringt, 
Auch wiirde die Ewigkeit eingeengt: 
Das wir doch nur der alte Patsch, 
Droben gab's nur verklarten Klatsch,” 
Immortality is not an intrinsic condition of our 
soul, but can only be the result of our exertions. We 
do not possess immortality, but we must earn it. 
As Christ expresses it, we must lay up treasures which 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt and where the 
thieves do not break through or steal. We are tradi- 
tion and we live on astradition. Our own immortali- 
sation is the purpose of our life. Goethe says: 
‘Drop all of transiency 
Whate'er be its claim, 
Ourselves to immortalise, 
That is our aim.” 


‘‘Nichts vom Verginglichen, 
Wie's auch geschah ! 
Uns zu verewigen 
Sind wir ja da.” 

The Egyptian method of immortalising the bodies 
of the dead by embalming and mummifying, and of 
building pyramids is erroneous; rather let the tradi- 
tion of which we consist and which we impart to 
others be of the right kind. The greatest treasures 
we can give to others are we ourselves, our souls, the 
truths which we have discovered our hopes, our loves, 
our ideals. Goethe says: 


‘*It matters not, I ween, 
Where worms our friends consume, 
Beneath the turf so green, 
Or 'neath the marble tomb. 
Remember ye who live, 
Though frowns the fleeting day, 
That to your friends you give 
What never will decay.” 
—Translated by Edgar Alfred Bowring. 
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‘«Und wo die Freunde faulen, 
Das ist ganz einerlei, 
Ob unter Marmor-Saulen 
Oder im Rasen frei. 
Der Lebende bedenke, 
Wenn auch der Tag ihm mault, 
Dass er den Freunden schenke 
Was nie und nimmer fault.” 
Goethe’s idea of salvation, as exemplified in Faust, 
is self-salvation through our own deeds. He says: 
‘* Yes! to this thought I hold with firm persistence ; 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true: 
He only earns his freedom and existence, 
Who daily conquers them anew. 
Then dared I hail the Moment fleeing: 
‘Ah, still delay—thou art so fair!’ 
The traces cannot, of mine earthly being, 
In wons perish,—they are there!" 
—Translated by Bayard Taylor 


‘Ja! diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergeben, 
Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss: 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 
Zum Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen : 
Verweile doch, du bist so schin! 
Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehn.—” 
Life possesses no intrinsic value; the worth of a 
man depends entirely upon himself. Says Goethe: 
‘Thy worth wouldst thou have recognised ? 
Give to the world a worth that 's prized!" 


‘*Willst du dich deines Werthes freuen, 
So musst der Welt du Werth verleihen.” 

The Buddhist’s Nirvana is the obliteration of the 
ego-illusion; it is the annihilation of the error of self- 
hood, but not an annihilation of man’s soul or of the 
world. Nirvana is not death, but life; it is the right 
way of living, to be obtained by the conquest of all the 
passions that becloud the mind. Nirvana is the rest 
in activity, the tranquillity of a man who has risen 
above himself and has learned to view life in its eter- 
nal aspects. True rest is not quictism, but a well- 
balanced activity. It is a surrender of self in exchange 
for the illimitable life of the evolution of truth. It is 
in our life and life aspirations the entire omission of 
the thought of self, of the conceit ‘‘ Mark all the world, 
’tis I who do this’”’; and the surrender of all egotistic 
petulancy is not (as the egotistic imagine) a resigna- 
tion, but it is bliss. Says Goethe, in his poem ‘‘Zzns 
und Alles”: 

‘Into the limitless to sink, 
No one, I trow, will ever blink, 
For there all sorrow we dismiss. 
Instead of cravings and wants untold 


Fatiguing demands and duties cold, 
Surrender of one's self is bliss.”’ 


‘‘Im Grenzenlosen sich zu finden, 
Wird gern der Einzelne verschwinden, 
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Da list sich aller Ueberdruss ; 

Statt heissem Wiinschen, wildem Wollen, 
Statt last’'gem Fordern, strengem Sollen, 
Sich aufzugeben ist Genuss,” 


Contemplation and retirement have their charms 
and are preferable to the turmoil of a worldly life, and 
Goethe appreciated the sweetness of seclusion. He 
said in his ‘¢Song to the Moon”: 


‘‘ Happy he who, hating none, 
Leaves the world’s dull noise, 
And, with trusty friends alone, 
Quietly enjoys 


What, forever unexpressed, 
Hid from common sight, 
Through the mazes of the breast 
Softly steals by night!” 
—Translated by J. S. Dwight. 


‘Selig, wer sich vor der Welt 
Ohne Hass verschliesst, 
Einen Freund am Busen halt 
Und mit dem geniesst, 


Was, von Menschen nicht gewusst, 
Oder nicht gedacht, 

Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht.” 


Such being Goethe’s view of the soul and the aspi- 
rations of man, as expressed in his own verses, we 
shall find it natural that his God-conception is more 
like Amitabha than like Zeus or Yahveh. Goethe’s 
God is not an individual being; not a person. He 
says: 

‘*Why do you scoff and scout, 
About the All and One. 


The professor 's a person, no doubt, 
God is none,” 


‘Was soll mir euer Hohn 
Ueber das All und Eine? 
Der Professor ist eine Person, 
Gott ist keine.” 


Nor does Goethe expect help from heaven ; he has 
learned to rely on himself. He makes Prometheus 
say: 

‘* When in my childhood 
I knew not where to turn, 
My seeking eyes strayed sunward, 
As though there were in heaven 
An ear to listen to my prayer, 
A heart like mine, 
To feel for my distress compassion. 


Who helped me 

Against the Titans insolence ? 

And who delivered me from death ? 
Didst thou not rescue thee, thyself, 
My holy, glowing heart, 

In goodness and in youth 
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Aglow with gratitude, deceived, 
For the slumb’ring God above !" 


‘* Da ich ein Kind war, 
Nicht wusste, wo aus noch ein, 
Kehrt’ ich mein verirrtes Auge 
Zur Sonne, als wenn driiber war’ 
Ein Ohr, zu héren meine Klage, 
Ein Herz, wie meins, 
Sich des Bedrangten zu erbarmen. 


Wer half mir 

Wider der Titanen Uebermut ? 
Wer rettete vom Tode mich, 

Von Sklaverei ? 

Hast du nicht alles selbst vollendet, 
Heilig gliihend Herz ? 

Und gliihtest jung und gut, 
Betrogen, Rettungsdank 

Dem Schlafenden da droben ?” 


Goethe’s God is the eternal in the transient, the 
immutable in the change and the rest that the thought- 
ful will discover in the ever agitated evolution of cir- 
cling worlds: God, in a word, is the cosmic Nirvana, 
the rest in unrest, the peace in strife, and the bliss 
that is attained in the tribulations of noble aspirations. 
Goethe says: 

‘‘ When in the infinite appeareth 
The same eternal repetition, 
When in harmonious coalition 
A mighty dome its structure reareth ; 
A rapture thrills through all existence 
All stars, or great or small are blessed, 


Yet all the strife and all resistance 
In God, the Lord’s eternal rest.” 


‘ Wenn im Unendlichen dasselbe 
Sich wiederholend ewig fliesst, 
Das tausendfiltige Gewélbe 
Sich kraftig in einander schliesst, 
Strémt Lebenslust aus allen Dingen, 
Dem kleinsten wie dem gréssten Stern, 
Und alles Drangen, alles Ringen 
Ist ewige Ruh in Gott dem Herrn.’’ 

Whatever Buddha’s doctrines may have been, this 
much is sure, that the principle of Buddhism is the 
same as the principle of the Religion of Science; for 
Buddhism is the religion of enlightenment, and en- 
lightenment means a perfect comprehension of the 
significance of life in matters of religion. On this 
point, too, Goethe expressed himself in unequivocal 
terms. He equals in breadth Buddhism, and thus 
did not reject the Christian religion, but only refused 
to be limited by the narrowness of its dogmatism. 
Goethe accepted the truths which Christianity had 
given to the world; and mark the reason why he ac- 
cepts them: Because they cannot be claimed as the 
exclusive possession of a sect, but are the heirloom of 
all mankind, therefore, he contends, the ‘‘scientist”’ 
has aright to them; and identifying his right with that 
of the scientist, Goethe claims them for himself. 
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Addressing the Christian believers, Goethe says: 


‘Ye faithful, do not claim that your confession 

Be truth alone; for we have faith like you. 
Science can't be deprived of the possession 
Belonging to the world, and to me too.” 


“Thr Glaubigen! riihmt nur nicht euern Glauben 
Als einzigen : wir glauben auch wie ihr; 
Der Forscher lasst sich keineswegs berauben 
Des Erbtheils, aller Welt gegonnt—und mir.”’ 


How near Goethe comes in these lines to call his 
faith ‘‘the religion of science”! 

The fact that Goethe’s conception of the soul is in 
perfect agreement with Buddha’s teachings, is the 
more remarkable as Goethe was not familiar even with 
the mere outlines of the Buddhistic Abhidharma. 

There are many similar agreements that can be 
traced between Buddhism and the tenets of modern 
science, especially psychology ; and this is not at all 
surprising, for Buddhism is a religion which recog- 
nises no other revelation except the truth that can 
be proved by science. Buddha teaches his disciples 
to contemplate the facts of life without distorting them 
by postulates or metaphysical assumptions. His re- 
ligion is the most radical freethought, that blinks 
no consequences nor allows himself to be misguided 
by phantasms of the heart; yet at the same time, it is 
the most earnest devotion to truth, for the salient fea- 
ture of Buddhism has always been that the surrender 
of the ego-illusion does not remain a mere theory but 
becomes a maxim of conduct, which induces Buddha’s 
followers to renounce all egotism, to exert themselves 
in brotherly love and purity of heart, to devote them- 
selves to the welfare of their fellow-creatures, and 
above all, to serve the needs of those who toil and 
suffer. 

Christ taught by example, and in pithy aphorisms 
and parables, an ethics which closely agrees with Bud- 
dhistic ethics ; but he taught no philosophy and no 
systematic religious dogma. Christ’s ethics exhibits 
a broad humanitarianism, and the figure of Christ 
stands before us as the ecce homo—the son of man, the 
representative of mankind. The church that developed 
from the moral movement started by Christ has sup- 
plemented the theoretical doctrines which Christ had 
neglected to teach, but unfortunately the dogmatists 
of the Church replaced the broad ecce homo by a nar- 
row ecce ego; and thus the assumptions of the ego- 
psychology have become officially recognised as Chris- 
tian dogmas. Yet I venture to say that those two 
masters in the world of thought, Buddha and Goethe 
are nearer to the spirit of Christ than those who bear 
his name and call themselves his disciples. If Chris- 
tian dogmatists would begin to listen to the teachings 
of science, they might at last be converted to the 
ethics of their master. Fic 
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LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE IN PRUSSIA. 

THe German Emperor, and with him the whole 
German nation, have, for their cousins on the other 
side of the Channel, a very sensitive conscience. 
Would that they kept enough of it for home use, for 
right in the heart of the German Empire, in the cap- 
ital of Prussia, the most outrageous and illegal acts on 
the part of the German government and police ad- 
ministration take place without in the least ruffling the 
sense of justice of any one of the German authorities. 

The laws of Prussia, since the days of Frederick 
the Great, guarantee religious liberty to all Prussian 
subjects, and the law has been expressly extended to 
imply the right of parents to have their children edu- 
cated in their own religion in a clause of May 14, 1873, 
which declares that ‘‘dissenters shall be entitled to 
withdraw their children from the religious instruction 
in the common schools, provided that they supple- 
ment otherwise their religious education.”” Now there 
are in Germany a number of free-religious congrega- 
tions, most of which developed about fifty years ago 
from German Catholic secessionists. They no longer 
call themselves Christians and openly avow Panthe- 
ism. Their organ, the Fretreligioses Familiendiatt, 
bears the motto, ‘‘ The world governs itself according 
to eternal laws,” and their aim is ‘‘to replace the su- 
pernaturalism of dogmatic Christianity by a world- 
conception based upon the discoveries of science.” 
The speakers of these congregations were suffered for 
a long time to pursue their profession without disturb- 
ance, but a few years ago (on June 8, 1893) the Royal 
Board of School Superintendents proclaimed an ordi- 
nance that even dissenters should be obliged to have 
their children participate in the religious instruction 
of the public common schools, unless they provide for 
other religious instruction, the sufficiency of which de- 
pends in each case upon the decision of the authori- 
ties.” This means, liberty at the option of the gov- 
ernment. At the same time when this ordinance was 
passed, Dr. Bruno Wille, the speaker the free reli- 
gious congregation at Berlin, was enjoined to discon- 
tinue his instruction. All appeals were of no effect, 
because the Prussian government takes the ground 
that all instruction, including private lessons, is a con- 
cern of public welfare, being as such subject to the 
regulations of the School Board, and ultimately to the 
Minister of Education. Dr. Bruno Wille discontinued 
his religious lessons but he continued for ten Sundays 
to preach at the usual hour, and the Royal School 
Board, taking the ground that his sermons were held 
in the presence of children and that a song sung by 
the congregation was explained by the speaker, fined 
him with a penalty of one hundred marks for each 
trespass of the ordinance, i. e., one thousand marks ; 
or, in case he was incompetent to pay, condemned 
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him to an imprisonment of one hundred days. The 
verdict was promptly executed, and Dr. Bruno Wille 
was imprisoned at the police-prison of Friedrichs- 
hagen. This actually happened, not during the Middle 
Ages, but a few months ago, in the civilised kingdom 
of Prussia. It happened at about the same time that 
Hammerstein, editor of the Kreuzzeztung and leader 
of the aristocratic Conservative Party, was arraigned 
for bribe-taking, blackmail, forgery, and a number of 
similar crimes; yet in this case the police were ex- 
tremely slow and gave the criminal ample time to es- 
cape. 

It appears that the warden of the prison at Fried- 
richshagen is a man of a more tender conscience than 
the members of the School Board and the Minister of 
Education in Prussia. For we read in the Freireligioses 
Familienblatt that he allowed the prisoner as much 
liberty as the law permitted, and treated him respect- 
fully. Dr. Wille was allowed to write and to read, 
and to send out his fly leaves to the children of his 
congregation. 

Before having served his full term of one hundred 
days, Dr. Wille was dismissed on parole in Decem- 
ber, 1895, and when lecturing again for the first time 
to a large audience, he spoke on ‘‘ Independence.’’ 
While the congregation enjoyed the temporary free- 
dom of their speaker, their indignation was aroused 
by the news that another of their members, Miss Ida 
Altmann, the Sunday-school teacher of the free reli- 
gious congregation, had just been imprisoned for the 
same reason as their beloved lecturer. 

A petition for redress was made to the Prussian 
House of Representatives, but the government ad- 
vised that the petition be put on the table, and the 
House took no notice of it because at its introduction 
the motion for adjournment had been made. 

All this happened in a country which boasts of 
being the nation of poets and thinkers, in the very 
same State in which one of the greatest sovereigns 
declared that in his dominions everybody could find 
salvation after his own fashion ! 

It is good that the great nations of the world are 
beginning to have a conscience, and that one is de- 
manding of the other to keep within the bounds of jus- 
tice. When the German governor of the German col- 
ony in Africa maltreated his black soldiers, the poor 
creatures seeing no hope for redress, allowed them- 
selves to seek self-help in a revolutionary outburst 
against their oppressors. They bombarded in their 
rage the citadel, but did little harm and nobody was 
killed. When the ammunition was exhausted, the 
negroes fled into the woods, where naturally enough 
they were starved, and the Governor had every one of 
them hanged as soon as he returned, without a court- 
martial. Was kommt wird gehangen, was the laconic 
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report of an eye-witness. The event, at the time, 
passed by unnoticed, as if nothing had happened, and 
England said nothing about this outrage; and why 
should she? for, indeed, the English would scarcely 
have acted differently under the same circumstances. 

The German Emperor set the good example that 
one government should look after the morality of other 
governments, and we hope that his indignation will 
be a precedent which will not remain limited to the 
wrong-doings of England; but that England will in 
her turn also call the attention of the German au- 
thorities to their own wrong-doings. 

Would that the Queen of England had heard of 
the suppression of religious liberty and had sent a 
message of sympathy to Dr. Bruno Wille encouraging 
him to bear his martyrdom with dignity and to stand 
up for his rights with manly courage ! Pie 


DEATHLESS. 
BY ROBERT M. HARPER. 


Born to immortal life! this earth-clad soul 
Partakes the eternal nature of its God! 

Will live when zons have unrolled the scroll 
Of time; when, laid beneath the parent sod, 

Mortality hath claimed the mortal clay; 

And Death, whose final voice we all obey, 

Hath borne the spirit through the darkened door 
That leads from finite to Infinity, 

To usher it, undying evermore, 
Into the presence of Eternity! 
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THE PAST AND THE PERENNIAL ST. PATRICK. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

Marcu the seventeenth,—which devotees hold to 
be not only Patrick’s deathday but his birthday,—this 
year finds Ireland more peaceful and comfortable than 
for many years past, perhaps because the prospects of 
Home Rule have become sodim. The Irish political 
camps, while celebrating the same Saint, exhibit the 
discords by which Home Rule has committed sui- 
cide. The old enthusiasms for the abstractions called 
««States” are yielding before the interest in beings 
who can hunger and suffer; the once illustrious Order 
of St. Patrick is now represented by the St. Patrick 
Benevolent Society, which for one hundred and twelve 
years has been taking care of poor Irish children in 
London. In London the Saint is associated with har- 
monies, concerts of Irish music and ballads being 
given on his day in various halls. It is a fact not 
generally known that there are more than two thou- 
sand and five hundred different Irish tunes, some of 
rare beauty being almost forgotten. St. Patrick is the 
only Saint of the calendar whose day revives the old 
melodies of his country. 

It is a unique thing that any historical person 
should survive in commemorations fourteen centuries 
after his death. No mere individual greatness has 
ever lasted that long in popular enthusiasm: for such 
immortality the man must be deprived of much of his 
individuality, and of his family name, be made into a 
racial or sectarian figurehead, pictured on a flag. All 
that has been done for the Somerset gentleman, Mr. 
Sochet, now known as St. Patrick. Yet beneath this 
conventionalised figure—a virtual deity—there is dis- 
coverable an actual personality ; a thing so unparal- 
leled in hagiology that I suppose it may interest read- 
ers of Zhe Open Court to follow some vestiges of the 
real man. His existence has been doubted, not with- 
out some grounds. Inthe same century (fifth) three 
St. Patricks (i. e., Holy Fathers or Patres) are trace- 
able in the same region, and one of them called Senn 
Patrick looks in certain lights, so to say, as if he might 
have been the man of whom our Saint was the myth- 
ical ghost. But after considerable investigation I 
should rather conclude that Senn Patrick (i. e., Patrick 
Senior) may have been a sort of projection of the real 


man back to the glorification of his father. However 
this may be, there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that a missionary in Ireland, who called himself Pat- 
rick, did in the fifth century write two brief tractates, 
—one entitled his ‘‘ Confession,” the other his ‘‘ Let- 
ter to Coroticus.” The sufficient antiquity of these 
works is unquestionable. That they were not forged 
by any Roman Catholic is rendered certain by the fact 
that they do not contain the faintest intimation of any 
connexion of Patrick with Rome, or of any papal com- 
mission, or of any observance by him of the mass. 
From the first it has been of great importance to the 
Catholic Church to associate Patrick with these things, 
but the two writings bear witness against such claims. 
As little can we suppose those writings forged by any 
Celtic disciple, for soon after their period biographies 
of Patrick began to appear, and they are all full of 
miracles, whereas the two compositions are totally free 
from any such miracles. The nearest thing to a mira- 
cle related by Patrick is his dream that he was to go 
on a ship, and his finding the ship two hundred miles 
away. He has visions and dreams but none of them 
are miraculous, and the absence of miraculous stories, 
as contrasted with the vast mythology with which he 
was invested in the century following, would alone 
stamp these simple writings as genuine. But apart 
from ail this, the literary expert will at once recognise 
a genuine narrator in the works, from which I quote a 
few passages, selected mainly with reference to their 
autobiographical value. The ‘‘Confession,” written 
at an advanced age, opens as follows: 

‘¢J, Patrick, a sinner, the rudest and the least of 
all the faithful, and most contemptible to very many, 
had for my father Calphornius, a deacon, a son of Po- 
titus, a presbyter, who dwelt in the village of Bonna- 
ven, Taberniz, for he had a small farm hard by the 
place where I was taken captive. I was then nearly 
sixteen years old. I did not know the true God ; and 
I was taken to Ireland in captivity with so many thou- 
sand men, in accordance with our deserts, because we 
departed from God, and we kept not his precepts, and 
were not obedient to our priests who admonished us 
for our salvation.” 

(The place of Patrick’s birth has long been in dis- 
pute, and in the encyclopedias it is usually given as 
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Dumbarton, Scotland; but the only thorough investi- 
gation of the point ever made was that of the learned 
Irish scholars appointed some thirty years ago to edit 
the ‘‘Senchus Mor,” or ancient Irish laws ; and in the 
preface to the second of their four volumes may be 
found an exploration of the facts showing, conclusively 
as I think, that Patrick was born about A. D. 386, in 
a village called Nemphthur, surrounding a tower which 
still stands on a hill just outside of Glastonbury, that 
his father was a decurion, or town councillor, a man of 
high rank, and that the lad was carried off by the Irish 
from a point near Bristol. I must not occupy your 
space with the details of the Commissioners’ argu- 
ment, for which those interested in the point must 
refer to their invaluable work. I now proceed to fur- 
ther passages :) 

‘<I thought of writing long ago, but hesitated even 
till now; because I feared falling into the tongue of 
men, because I have not learned like others who have 
drunk in, in the best manner, both law and sacred 
literature, in both ways equally, and have never 
changed their language, but have always added more 
to its perfection. For our language and speech is 
translated into a foreign tongue.’’. . 

‘‘But therefore be astonished, both great and 
small, who fear God. And ye rhetoricians, who do 
not know the Lord, hear and examine: Who aroused 
me, a fool, from the midst of those who appear to be 
wise, and skilled in the laws, and powerful in speech 
and in every matter? And me—who am detested by 
this world—He has inspired me beyond others (if in- 
deed I be such), but on condition that with fear and 
reverence, and without complaining, I should faith- 
fully serve the nation to which the love of Christ has 
transferred me, and given me for my life, if I should 
be worthy.”. ... From Chapter II.: ‘After I had come 
to Ireland, I daily used to feed cattle, and I prayed 
frequently during the day: the love of God and the 
fear of Him increased more and more, and faith be- 
came stronger, and the spirit was stirred; so that in 
one day I said about a hundred prayers, and in the 
night nearly the same; so that I used even to remain 
in the woods and in the mountain ; before daylight I 
used to rise to prayer, through snow, through rain, 
through frost, and felt no harm. ... And there indeed 
one night, in my sleep, I heard a voice saying to me, 
‘Thou fastest well; thou shalt soon go to thy coun- 
try.’ And again, after a very short time, I heard a 
response, ‘ Behold thy ship is ready.’ And it was not 
near, but perhaps two hundred miles away, and I 
never had been there, nor was I acquainted with any 
of the men there. After this I took flight and left the 
man with whom I had been six years, and I came in the 
strength of the Lord, who directed my way for good, 
and I feared nothing, till I arrived at the ship. And 
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on that same day on which I arrived, the ship moved out 
of its place, and I asked the sailors that I might sail 
with them. And it displeased the captain, and he 
answered sharply and with indignation, ‘Do not by 
any means try to go with us.’ When I heard this, I 
left them for the hut where I lodged, and on the way 
began to pray; and before I ended my prayer I heard 
one of them calling loudly after me, ‘Come quickly, 
for these men are calling you.’ ” 

From Chapter III.: ‘‘I was in the Britains with 
my parents who... earnestly besought me that... 
after the many hardships I had endured I would never 
leave them again. And [after a few years] there I 
saw, in the bosom of the night, a man coming as it 
were from Ireland, Victoricus by name, with innu- 
merable letters, and he gave one of them to me. And 
I read the beginning of the letter containing ‘The 
Voice of the Irish.’ And while I was reading it... 
I thought in my mind that I heard the voice of those 
near the wood of Foclut [in Ireland], close by the 
Western Sea, and they cried out tome... ‘We en- 
treat thee, holy youth, that thou come and henceforth 
walk among us.’ And I was deeply moved in heart, 
and so I awoke.” 

In his letter to Coroticus, a Welsh prince who had 
piratically carried off from Ireland some of his con- 
verts, Patrick casually says that by voluntarily leaving 
his parents and friends for Ireland he greatly afflicted 
them, and ‘‘offended certain of my seniors. It was 
not my grace, but God, who conquered in me, and re- 
sisted them all; so that I came to the Irish peoples to 
preach the Gospel, and to suffer insults from unbe- 
lievers; that I should listen to reproach about my 
wandering, and endure many persecutions, even to 
chains; and that I should give up my noble birth 
for the benefit of others.” This letter also says: 
‘«J, Patrick, a sinner, unlearned, declare indeed that 
I have been appointed a bishop in Ireland; I most 
certainly believe that from God I have received what 
Iam. I dwell thus among barbarians, a proselyte and 
exile, on account of the love of God.”” The ‘‘ wander- 
ing” for which he was reproached appears by another 
passage to have been some transgression of his boy- 
hood, which was brought up against him, no doubt at 
Glastonbury, when he was appointed a bishop for Ire- 
land. With reference to the ‘‘chains,”’ it should be 
mentioned that this letter was written before the 
‘¢Confession,’’ in the earlier part of his mission, which 
began about the year 432. There is evidence that his 
persecutions by the Irish were brief, and he became 
dear to the kings even before they were converted. 
His chief opponents appear to have been some Chris- 
tian priests. This opposition seems explicable only 
on the supposition that Patrick had come to Ireland 
without papal commission, to which he must surely 
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have referred, had he possessed it, in declaring his 
episcopate, in the passage just quoted. He asserts 
that he received his authority from God. Before Pat- 
rick’s arrival after ordination, Pope Celestine had sent 
to Ireland Bishop Palladius, also entitled ‘‘St. Pat- 


. rick’; but his mission had proved a failure, and he 


left the island, possibly driven out, the year before 
our Patrick came, to be assigned the title of his prede- 
cessor, and to succeed where Palladius had failed. 
Rome was thus left out of the movement altogether, 
and those priests who had been working with Palla- 
dius would naturally resent a success which implied 
no triumph for Catholicism. Although Patrick did 
found monasteries, no sacramental conditions are in- 
dicated, and such retreats were not exclusively Chris- 
tian, and in his writings there is no assertion of any 
dogma or rite distinctively Catholic. Patrick was 
continually on his defence, and this will explain the 
apparent self-assertion in the passages I have quoted. 
Really he was a man of as much humility as self- 
reliance. He was particular about receiving presents, 
often refusing them, and calls on all and each to say 
whether he owes him anything. He will restore it 
fourfold. Women brought him gifts, or cast their 
ornaments on the altar. ‘‘I used to return these to 
them, although it offended them. It was in order to 
bear myself prudently in everything, so that the un- 
believing may not catch me on any pretext, or the 
ministry of my service.” He seems to have had a cer- 
tain susceptibility to feminine graces. ‘‘ There was 
one blessed Scottish maiden, of adult age, nobly born, 
very beautiful, whom I baptised. And after a few days 
she came to us for a reason, and intimated that she 
had received a response from a messenger of God... 
that she should be a virgin of Christ.’’ Patrick states 
that it was chiefly on account of these ‘‘handmaidens”’ 
that his conscience would not permit him to journey 
abroad, as he longed to do, and visit the saints and 
teachers in Gaul. 

In the ‘*Senchus Mor,” already mentioned, it is 
shown that between the years 438-441, a commission 
in Ireland collected and wrote out its ancient laws. 
This work was done by three ‘‘pagan”’ kings, two 
doctors (antiquarians), one poet, and three Christian 
prelates. Of the latter, Patrick was chief, and he 
brought with him a written code, from which the 
‘‘pagans”’ accepted some laws, while Patrick sanc- 
tioned all of the old Irish laws which were not posi- 
tively inconsistent with his Christianity. But his 
Christianity, whatever it may have been, evidently 
did not include the ecclesiastical provisions concern- 
ing women, for these ancient Irish laws, sanctioned 
by Patrick, are notably just to woman. The laws con- 
cerning women remained in force until about three hun- 
dred years ago, when English laws were substituted, 
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but recent reforms of these more modern laws have 
but recovered the large equality between husband and 
wife, which characterised the ancient laws of Ireland. 
The participation of Patrick in establishing such non- 
Catholic laws, and his friendly co-operation with ‘‘ pa- 
gan’’ doctors and kings in such work, sufficiently ex- 
plain priestly accusations against him, and also his 
deep hold on the Irish heart. He built up an inde- 
pendent Celtic Church; he became the Celtic Pope ; 
indeed, within two centuries after his death, St. Cum- 
mian writes-of some observance as ‘‘introduced into 
use by our Pope, St. Patrick.” 


* * 

When weturn from the real to the legendary Patrick, 
the man seems at first completely hidden under a mot- 
ley mythology. But closer study may find in these fables 
indications of the forces which Patrick brought into 
action, and by which the Celtic Church was evolved. 
The miracles ascribed to St. Patrick present a re- 
markable combination of the Moses-myths and the 
so-called ‘‘Druidic” magic. The reader will at once 
recognise the significance of this combination. Moses 
not being a legitimately anointed priest, his ‘‘ divine 
legation’”’ had to be approved by Yahveh with signs 
and wonders. Patrick being in the same case, and 
not, like his predecessor Palladius, invested with pa- 
pal authority, his Celtic establishment had to invent 
miracles proving the direct divine authentication of 
their founder. Patrick is described as contending 
with the ‘‘ Druid” soothsayers, outdoing their mira- 
cles, as Moses with the magicians of Egypt. Like 
Moses, he works wonders with a rod (the daculus said 
to have been given him by Christ’s own hand); the 
burning bush, the plague of darkness, and other Mo- 
saic marvels have corresponding signs in the legend 
of the Irish law-giver. And it is especially remarkable 
that not only the biblical narratives of Moses were 
imported for Patrick, but bits of Eastern folk-lore. 
At Djizeh there was long shown a tree said to have 
grown from the staff of Moses, and at the village of 
‘«St. Patrice,’ in France, a winter-flowering prunella 
is still pointed out as having sprung from the staff of 
St. Patrick. He stuck his staff in the snow, and laid 
down expecting to perish, but the staff sheltered him 
with a canopy of blossoms. I know not whether this 
miracle, associated with Arimathean Joseph at Glas- 
tonbury, originated in Ireland; but Patrick, in many 
ancient pictures, is represented as holding a blossom- 
ing thorn, which, mythologically, is the blossoming of 
Aaron’s rod. Moses sought out a lost lamb and carried 
it in hisarms; Patrick does the same forafawn. The 
most famous of Patrick’s miracles, extermination of the 
snakes,—a story of which priests are ashamed,—is di- 
rectly related to the Eastern folk-tale of Moses and 
Gadelas. Moses having healed Prince Gadelas (Pha- 
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raoh’s son) of a serpent’s bite, declared that wherever 
Gadelas should reign all serpents should disappear. 
And there is an Irish legend that Gadelas came to Ire- 
land, bringing the rod of Moses. Moreover, Josephus 
reports a legend of Moses clearing a region of Ethiopia 
from snakes. Near St. Maloin France there is a large 
beach which at high water becomes an island. Some 
saint, whose name I forget, is believed to have cleared 
it of serpents, and Renan told me that the peasants 
still use a little of the sand as a vermifuge! 

But if, on the one hand, the heirs of -Patrick’s in- 
dependent Celtic Church had to claim heavenly signs 
and wonders, resembling those attending Moses, for 
their founder and Northern Pope, on the other hand, 
the sacred traditions of the ‘‘pagans” had to be con- 
ciliated. Ina very ancient Irish prayer-book Patrick 
is pictured as an Arch-Druid, and many of the mira- 
cles ascribed to him are related to Celtic folk-lore. 
He dries up a flood, turns an unbelieving district into 
a marsh, makes a sacred stone float to bear a leper to 
Ireland, causes one magician to sink into the earth, 
another to be struck by lightning, makes a hideous 
dwarf tall and beautiful, makes a kettle boil with 
blocks of ice, sinks a hostile ship with the sign of the 
cross, calls up or appeases tempests. 

These and other signs and wonders (I omit many) 
all mean the rod of Patrick swallowing up the rods of 
both Pope and pagan, and developing in Ireland not 
merely a Church, but a religion of its own. For grad- 
ually the whole Judaic-Christian system was Celtic- 
ised. There was an Irish Cain and Abel, an Irish 
Deluge ; and in Lough Derg a cavern with three gates 
opening respectively into heaven, hell, and purgatory. 
There was even something like an Irish Trinity: St. 
Patrick (the father), St. Finnian (the son, miracu- 
lously born), St. Columba (dove). St. Bridget filled 
the rdle of a Madonna, in spiritual exaltation. The 
Irish churches were all dedicated to Irish saints. Ro- 
man Catholicism had no authority in the island until 
the twelfth century, when an English Pope (Break- 
speare) and an English King, Henry II., forced on 
them the Romanism for which Cromwell so punished 
them. But Popery never really took root in Ireland, 
nor in the Irish heart. Whenever England has sought 
papal aid in governing Ireland, they have been con- 
fronted by the revived independence of St. Patrick 
and his non-Catholic Church. The Holy Father at 
Rome may receive formal respect and sentimental de- 
ference, but it is on a tacitly understood condition 
that he does not attempt to interfere with any move- 
ment, organisation, or purpose—political or social— 
of the Irish people. Any such attempt would be in- 
effective, and be laughed at. Roman Catholicism lasts 
in Ireland only because it is nominal. I believe that 
a like indifference to papal wishes is distinctive of the 
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rish in America, as compared with Catholics of other 
races. ‘ 

But this does not imply the least tendency in Celtic 
Ireland towards Protestantism, so called. No Celtic 
community was ever Protestant. It is contrary to the 
genius of the race. There is a foolish notion among 
English sects that the conversion of Ireland to Protes- 
tantism is predestined—a question only of time. With 
such object-lessons in Protestantism at their door as 
Ulster Presbyterianism, and British Sabbatarianism 
with its locked museums and art galleries, it is to be 
hoped that Celtic good sense and taste will escape that 
Dismal Swamp. Protestantism will never make any 
headway in Ireland until it has a deity to carry there 
as fair and as great-hearted as St. Patrick. For Pat- 
rick is the supreme deity of Ireland. The Celtic mind 
is not sceptical ; it is not philosophically speculative ; 
it does not expend much thought on the abstract or 
the unknowable. It cherishes St. Patrick in heart 
and household ; its prayers are confided to him as an 
intercessor, and many benefits are ascribed to his lov- 
ing care. Thus the patron-saint has virtually become 
the eternal Father: it is his face the humble peasants 
see in the tender blue of heaven, his smile in the sun- 
shine. The loving God whom Channing and Parker, 
the Unitarians and the theists, have been substituting 
for Jehovah, has for generations been the intimate 
deity of Ireland. 

The cult of St. Patrick has, however, serious draw- 
backs. For one thing he preserves too much the Clan 
spirit, and the ideal of chieftainship. The better ten- 
dency of civilisation is to make less of one’s race, or 
even of one’s State, and more of man as man. It is 
to be feared that St. Patrick still draws the eyes of 
Ireland too much backward. . In their idealisation of 
their Past the Celts almost vie with the Jews. They 
look back to a Golden Age, when their guardian ge- 
nius, their deity, walked with the patriarchal princes 
and the prophet-bards of Erin. All the enchanted 
Isles to which St. Brendan (the Celtic Ulysses) voy- 
aged are gathered in the emerald fields, crystal lakes, 
happy villages, of St. Patrick’s Erin-Eden. To this 
paradise the humble Celt fondly looks, believes it was 
lost through a Saxon serpent, and has been taught 
that it might be recovered when the Saint banishes 
the last ‘‘reptile”’ of that race. 

But no paradise can be gained by a people whose 
eyes are at the back of their head. The ‘‘Saxon” is 
extinct and legendary. Even another Cromwell is im- 
possible. There is little doubt that Ireland might 
readily be accorded local self-government by bodies 
resembling the County Councils of England. Sucha 
system would give that island all substantial advan- 
tages of Home Rule; and no doubt the masses would 
be presently contented with anything that brought 
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them peace and prosperity ; but unfortunately agita- 
tion becomes to some a profession, as we Americans 
saw in Secession times; and some of their leaders 
seem determined that the Irish people shall have no 
advantages, no real home-rule, which does not take 


- the shape of that ideal dominion in the far past—ideal 


we 


that never existed, and can never exist. 

The St. Patrick on whom Ireland may be felici- 
tated is not then the primitive clan-chieftain, not the 
Patrick of political and party banners, but the great- 
hearted religious genius, who folded ‘‘ pagans” in his 
arms while the rest of Christendom was damning them, 
and who is still living with them as an invisible incar- 
nation of a divine tenderness. His soul marches on ; 
the mythical snake-exterminator still keeps out of 
Celtic Ireland many reptilian dogmas—hard, cruel, in- 
tolerant—which infest other Northern peoples. He 
has kept out of Ireland the paralysing Sabbath, and 
made the Irish Sunday a day of gladness. I like to 
think of him as he is pictured on some ancient church 
windows that I have seen,—a fine example being in 
the Marmoutiers Convent at Tours,—gentle, noble, 
humane, holding in his hand, not the shamrock with 
which he is said to have taught the Trinity, but the 
thorn that blossoms in winter, and said to have flow- 
ered from his staff. Christianity is still made a thorn 
in Scotland, and in Ulster, spiked with dry, dead pierc- 
ing dogmas; it is still somewhat thorny in England, 
though budding under the humanitarian breath ; but 
in Celtic Ireland, even amid its winter of poverty and 
discontent, the thorn still blossoms in Patrick’s hand. 


ROENTGEN’S RAYS AGAIN. 
BY THOMAS J. MC CORMACK. 

WE present to our readers in the Supplement to 
this number of Zhe Open Court another remarkable 
specimen of the new method of photography by Rént- 
gen’s rays. The market is full of these productions, 
but in the vast majority of cases the technical execu- 
tion can hardly be said to be a success. We have cer- 
tainly seen nothing that can compare in delicacy and 
distinctness to the work of the Hamburg State-Lab- 
oratory, and both we and our readers have every rea- 
son to feel indebted to Prof. Hermann Schubert for 
his thoughtfulness in promptly furnishing them to us. 

The specimen of the present number is the picture 
of an African dove. To show the contrast of the two 
methods, an ordinary life-sized photograph of the 
dove, giving the exterior of the animal, is placed op- 
posite the Réntgen photograph, which gives the in- 
terior, and notably the skeleton. 

The Réntgen photograph is sometimes called a 
‘‘skiagraph,” a word improperly! formed after the 
analogy of ‘‘ photograph,” and meaning shadow-pic- 
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ture. As expressing the actual character of the process 
this term is good. The word ‘‘actinogram” may also 
be used. Like telegram, it is properly formed, and 
means ray-picture; it has the advantage of a sug- 
gested relationship with the actinic rays proper, but 
it is not so expressive as the first. ‘‘X-gram” and 
««X-picture”’ have also been suggested, as have also 
‘‘actinography” and ‘‘radiography (the first is the 
best) for the process, and it will doubtless be long be- 
fore the ingenuity of the word-makers is exhausted. 

We may now pass on to the mention of a few sim- 
ple facts about the new photography, concerning which 
the newspapers and people generally seem to be either 
confused or misinformed, and shall only stop to no- 
tice that a glance at the pictures of our Supplement 
seems to suggest a near limit to the use of the new 
method in medicine and surgery; for it will be ob- 
served that only the skeleton is visible in the dove, 
while the heart and lungs and other internal organs, 
owing to their high transparency to the rays, are un- 
recognisable. 

The R6ntgen rays are commonly referred to in the 
newspapers as cathode rays. Strictly viewed, and ac- 
cording to Réntgen’s own opinion, this is an error. 
A cursory glance at the history of the discovery of the 
rays will elucidate this point. 

It was early noticed that the increase or diminu- 
tion of the atmospheric pressure of a closed receiver 
affected the character of the disruptive discharge be- 
tween the two poles of an electrical machine—the 
passage of sparks with which every one is familiar. 
But most peculiar were the effects induced by a dimt- 
nution of the pressure of the intervening gas. The 
diminution was accomplished by means of vacuum- 
tubes, which contained only very small quantities of 
highly rarefied air, and in which, carefully sealed, pla- 
tinum discs with protruding ptatinum wires were in- 
serted. To the latter the ends or electrodes of a power- 
ful induction-coil, which is simply a machine for gen- 
erating electric currents, are connected ; and when 
the discharge is made, a fluorescent spot is developed 
on the glass of the tube opposite the negative electrode, 
the so-called cathode. The position of this spot is 
not determined by the position of the positive elec- 
trode, that is, the phenomenon is not developed neces- 
sarily in the line of passage of the disruptive discharge 
between the two electrodes, as can be proved by alter- 
ing the position of the positive electrode, which yet 
does not change the position of the fluorescent spot. 
The fluorescent spot seems to be produced by a bun- 
dle of streamers proceeding in straight lines directly 
from the cathode, and its shape is determined by the 
shape of the disc of the cathode, being outlined by 
the orthogonal trajectory of the same. If a light- 
running paddle-wheel of non-conducting material be 
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placed in the path of the discharge, it will be set in 
rotation, exactly as if it were subjected to a hail of 
minute projectiles. This circumstance, and the pro- 
duction of heat at the fluorescent spot, seem to have 
led Professor Crookes to the hypothesis that the above- 
mentioned streamers, which are the cathode rays 
proper, are the paths of rapid movement and bom- 
bardment of tiny material particles. 

This may be made clearer by the help of a diagram. 
Let the adjoined circle represent the cross-section of 

a closed glass receiver con- 
A taining rarefied air. Let 4 
be the anode, or positive 
pole, and Z the cathode, or 
negative pole. The actual 
line of the electric discharge, 
which in the rarefied air is 
almost totally invisible, is be- 
tween 4 and B, while the 
fluorescent spot appears of- 
posite Bin C. Here the line of the electric discharge 
is distinct from the line of the cathode rays, which is 
not the case if anode and cathode stand directly oppo- 
site. Suppose that C be the positive pole, and 4 the 
negative pole; the fluorescent spot would then coin- 
cide with the anode, and the electric discharge would 
take place along the same line with the cathode rays. 
If the little paddle wheel be properly placed between 
them, it will rotate in the direction of the cathode 
rays, that is, from B to C in the direction from the 
negative to the positive electrode. 

It is important also to note that if a conducting 
obstacle, say a cross of aluminium, be interposed in 
the path of the cathode rays, its shadow will be out- 
lined on the wall opposite, as an interception of an 
equivalent area of the phosphorescent spot. 

Such, then, are the cathode rays. As to the x-rays, 
their seat of origin is the spot where ¢he cathode rays 
strike the glass. For the cathode rays can be deflected 
within the tube by means of a magnet, and Professor 
R6éntgen showed that when this was done, the x-rays 
always proceeded from the zew point of incidence— 
i. e., from the end of the cathode rays. 

Furthermore, the x-rays, unlike the cathode rays, 
cannot be deflected by a magnet, and this is Réntgen’s 
chief ground for concluding that they are not identical 
with the cathode rays. Another reason for this con- 
clusion is that the cathode rays are very rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the air and other bodies, and can only be 
carried a short distance from the tube, while the x-rays 
can be made to produce the fluorescent effect at a 
distance of two metres from the tube. 

This point being clear, we may briefly repeat,! in 
conclusion, the chief properties of Réntgen’s rays, as 
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distinguished from the common luminous, thermal, 
and electric rays, taking Réntgen’s own exposition of 
the matter and not that of others. 

In the first place, the rays do not affect in any way 
the eye; the eye sees nothing when exposed to the 
rays. But they affect the photographic dry-plate, even 
through the protecting shutter; and. this affords us a 
means of recording the phenomena. Again, their 
power of permeating objects depends mainly on the 
density and thickness of the object ; hence, their cast- 
ing of shadows and the practicability of photography 
by this means. Further, the rays are incapable of 
regular reflexion and refraction, and consequently they 
cannot be concentrated in a lens. All shadow-pic- 
tures, therefore, are approximately life-size. Lastly, 
the x-rays show no interference-phenomena, and can- 
not be polarised. 

It was on these grounds, which exclude the possi- 
bility of their being ultra-violet (transverse) vibra- 
tions, that Réntgen concluded they were the longi- 
tudinal vibrations of the ether; for that they are 
affections of the ether and have thus some kinship 
with light-rays is evident from their throwing shadows 
and their production of fluorescence and other chem- 
ical phenomena. 


BUDDHISM AND THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 


In comment on the editorial ‘‘Goethe a Buddhist,” 
Mr. Thaddeus B. Wakeman writes as follows: 


‘‘T wish you had said that Goethe was a positive, scientific, 
humanitarian Monist. As to Goethe being a ‘Buddhist,’ pray 
remember that the law of evolution applies to religions and culture, 
and that ages lay between these two exponents of perception, feel- 
ing, and thought. No Asiatic in modern times, much less of old, 
ever did or could, or now does, have any vea/ conception of what 
Goethe was trying to express or realise. They had not his Past, 
and had no science nor conception of the scientific or objective 
method, and no humanity beyond their race, tribal creed, or caste 
integrations. . 

‘‘Excuse this from me; for I have been living in the patient 
hope that you would recover from this ‘Asiatic mildew,’ and 
spend no more of your most valuable time in pouring our new 
wine into those old bottles, where it is hopelessly corrupted or 
lost. The Azstorical and even symbolic value of these old-world 
views is very great, but in our Present, and practically applied, 
this old dry-rot of occultism is fatal to all healthy life and activ- 
ity. See Hamlet's soliloquy. We havea cloud of that fog now 
darkening New York, and I have been hoping for your help to 
sweep it out to sea with a healthful breeze from the West, I hope 
yet to hear it coming—and from you ?” 


Lest my articles on Buddhism be misunderstood I 
wish to make the following statements. 

My preference for Buddhism must not be inter- 
preted as an abandonment of the Religion of Science; 
and it is based upon that same opposition to occultism 
which Mr. Wakeman makes ; for I, too, regard occul- 
tism as ‘fatal to all healthy life and activity.” 

Buddhism is frequently identified or classed in the 
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same category with the various Oriental mystifications ; 
but if rightly understood, it will be seen to be the 
very negation of all mystification in both religion and 
metaphysics. Buddha is, so far as we know, the first 
positivist, the first humanitarian, the first radical free- 
thinker, the first iconoclast, and the first prophet of 
the Religion of Science. The more I became ac- 
quainted with the original writings of Buddhism, the 
more I was impressed with the greatness of Buddha’s 
far-seeing comprehension of both religious and psy- 
chological problems. To be sure, he had not the same 
scientific material at his disposal that we have to-day, 
but the fundamental problems in philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and religion, are much simpler than our philoso- 
phers would make us believe. Buddha saw in great 
outlines the solution of the religious problem, and 
while he rejected the Brahmanical solution so similar 
to that held by dogmatic Christians of to-day, while 
he denied the divine inspiration of the Vedas and the 
authority of Brahmanical priests and sages, he did not 
rest satisfied with mere negations. His denial of the 
existence of the 4tman was only the negative side of 
his world-conception. He pronounced boldly a reli- 
gion which stood in contradiction to all that which by 
Brahmans was considered as most essential to reli- 
gion. In a word, he pronounced a religion based upon 
facts which should replace a religion based upon the 
assumptions of belief. 

It is true that ‘‘ages lie between Buddha and 
Goethe,” but the more remarkable is their agreement. 
What Mr. Wakeman says concerning Asiatics in gen- 
eral is certainly untrue of Buddha, that there is ‘‘no 
humanity beyond their race, tribal creed, or caste in- 
tegrations.” There is no better ally in the world 
against ‘‘the old dry rot of occultism” than Buddha 
and genuine Buddhism. 

Buddha’s religion appears to me valuable for three 
reasons. 

1. His religion is the religion of enlightenment, 
which is but another word for Religion of Science. 
His principle of acquiring truth is to rely upon the 
truth and upon the best methods man can find of in- 
vestigating the truth. In his dying hour he urged his 
disciples to rely upon their efforts in finding the truth, 
not upon the Vedas, not upon the authority of others, 
not even upon Buddha himself, and he added: ‘‘ Hold 
fast to the truth as a lamp.” 

2. Buddha anticipated even in important details 
the results of a scientific world-conception. Nor did 
he shun the unpopularity to which his message to the 
world was exposed, because liable to be misrepre- 
sented as a ‘‘ psychology without a soul.” 


1 We intend to bring out in anothér article this contrast between Brah- 
manism, as the religion of belief in assumptions, and Buddhism, the religion 
of facts which rejects all assumptions, 
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3. While he was bold and outspoken in his nega- 
tion, he proclaimed, at the same time, the positive 
consequences of his philosophy. The negation of the 
atman-soul shows the vanity of man’s hankering after 
enjoyment, be it in this world or in a heaven beyond, 
and Buddha taught that by cutting off the yearning for 
a heaven in any form, be it on earth or beyond the 
clouds, man will annihilate those conditions which pro- 
duce the hell of life. When the idea of an indepen- 
dent self is done away with; when we understand that 
man’s character is the form of his being as shaped by, 
and finding expression in, deeds; finally, when we learn 
that according to our deeds this form continues in the 
further development of soul, bearing fruit according to 
the nature of our deeds, the irrationality of all hatred, 
envy, and malevolence appears, and room is left only 
for the aspirations of an unbounded and helpful sym- 
pathy with all evolution of life. 

It has always been the desire of Zhe Open Court 
‘‘to sweep out to sea the fog of irrational, unhealthy 
vagaries,’ be they Asiatic, European, or American ; 
but for that very reason we welcome the alliance of 
the greatest Asiatic thinker. We do not mean to sink 
the Religion of Science into Buddhism, but on the 
contrary, understanding that Buddhism in its noblest 
conceptions is in strong agreement with the principles 
of the Religion of Science, we set forth Buddhistic 
doctrines because they anticipated some of those im- 
portant truths which we are in need of emphasising 
to-day in the face of the dogmatic assertions of tradi- 
tional religion. Pa Ce 


NOTES. 


The kingdom of Siam, one of the small Asiatic States of the 
Malay Peninsula, as weak as Venezuela, if not weaker, and as 
helpless as a child if attacked by European powers, has suffered 
of late great curtailment. It loses on its western frontier a 
stretch of valuable land to England, while almost half of its east- 
ern territory has been ceded to France. The arrangement was 
agreed upon amicably and peaceably by France and England. 
Siam’s compensation for the lost territory consisted in a promise 
that she should keep the remainder of the kingdom. 

The death of Octavius Brooks Frothingham is a great loss to 
the cause of progress in the domain of religion. Having been ex- 
cluded by the Unitarians in 1863 he founded an independent so- 
ciety and was identified with the free religious movement as a 
speaker and author. Rationalism was the ideal for which he as- 
pired. The last article that he wrote was a contribution to the 
Free Church Record, where it appeared under the title of ‘' The 
Next Step.” He says: 


‘The sectarian is concerned for his party only; to spread it 
and make it prevail, to define and establish its creed; to beautify 
its tabernacle, or increase its influence. This requires no love of 
truth, no appreciation of doctrine, no wide view of belief, no ac- 
tive faith, no confidence in ideas. . . . The rationalist is a lover of 
truth, the whole truth ; not the partial truth of Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Judaism, Christianity, but the truth-plight of crea- 
tion. .. . For my part I am deeply persuaded that a reverent ex- 
amination into the world of mind will result in a fresh influx of 
light and power that will make life rest in faith.” 


MAKE THE TEMPEST SERVE. 
BY VIROE. 


Two crafts went out across the bar 

From land-locked bay to ocean brine, 
Both steering for one port afar, — 

One craft my friend's, and one was mine. 


The sun-breeze smiled, the night-wind laughed ; 
The white-flecked sky, the foam-decked sea 

Beckoned and welcomed sail and craft, 
Beckoned and welcomed friend and me. 


So side by side we sailed and sailed, 
Fair wind behind, fair port before, 

Till port forgot and wind that failed 
Left both adrift twixt shore and shore. 


A sea that steamed, a sky that scowled, 
A sullen silence calm as death, 

Then o'er the changing ocean howled 
Full in our face the wild wind’s breath. 


Then brave I held the tiller straight, 
I fronted storm and foam of sea; 

I called, O friend, we'll wait, we'll wait, 
The port will come to you and me. 


But far across the wid’ning way 
Between the craft of friend and mine 
I heard his cheery trumpet say, 
And saw his starry pennon shine. 


His helm he held not straight as I, 

Not towards the port his course was cast ; 
Coward! I cried, to fail and fly, 

Nor seek the port, nor face the blast. 


Next morn, for mornings come howe’er 
The dark may brood or gales may blow, 
Far towards the port I saw appear 
The craft of him who left me so. 


What devil’s work, I sneered, is this 
That thus requites my steadfast grip, 

That he should gain what I must miss, 
That his should be the nobler ship ? 


But now upon the stagnant sea,— 
Despite the helm that never swerved, — 
Clear comes the clarion call to me: 
I took the tempest when it served. 


Blow north or south, blow east or west, — 
No matter how God's winds may blow, — 

The port comes not to them who rest; 
They find the port who bravely go. 


—<————s 


N. B.—By special arrangements with the Cosmopolitan Publishing 
Company we are enabled to offer a full year’s subscription to the two 
magazines, THE COSMOPOLITAN and THE OPEN COURT, at the un- 
usually low price of $1.75. This advantageous offer holds good for all 
new’ subscriptions and for renewals, until retracted.—The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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SELF AND ETERNAL. 
A Study of Indian Monism. 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


‘*As the web-wombed spider puts forth 
and draws to him, as trees come forth upon 
the earth, as from a living man his locks 
and tresses,—so from the unchanging eter- 
nal comes forth all the world.”’ 


—Mundaka Upanishad. 


THE teaching of the Upanishads is this: the real 
self of each being and of all beings is the supreme 
eternal ; this self, though unchanging, falls into dream; 
it dreams itself first into many separate hostile selves ; 
then it dreams for their enjoyment the manifold sensu- 
ous life of the three worlds; then, that the hostile 
selves may not fall into perpetual fascination and en- 
thralment, the self dreams the last and sanative dream 
of death; and through the power of that last dream 
the wandered selves find no lasting joy in their sensu- 
ous ways, for they see that all this fades and wastes 
and wanes; that there is no unchanging joy outside 
the self, the self re-become one and awaking from all 
dreams to the reality of its immemorial oneness. 

Thus awakened from the dream of life, they see 
the steps through which they fell to dreaming the 
dream of,the world ; they see that, as the rivers come 
from the ocean and return again to the ocean, as kin- 
dred sparkles come forth from a well-lit fire, so this 
dream of the world, this world of dream, came forth 
from the self, from the eternal that the seers plainly 
_ see as the womb of the worlds. 

These teachings of the Upanishads are high in- 
spirations and intuitions, from the golden dawn of 
India’s life, —if indeed their essence and doctrines be 
not older even than India. To these high intuitions we 
cannot rise at once, though they awaken strong echoes 
in our hearts; for, since those sunny days, the self’s 
great dream has grown heavier and darker, so that we 
can no longer hold clear truth directly by strong in- 
tuition, but must fortify intuition by intellect ; must 
support the verdict of our souls by the reasonings of 
our philosophies. 

Thus, it came that, in the latest period of India’s 
life, the clear intuitions and shining wisdom of the 


Upanishads were expressed anew, in the philosophy 
of the Vedanta, whose lucid thought and admirable 
statement can compare with the highest work of the 
human mind in any age, and only gain by the com- 
parison. 

When one speaks of the Vedanta, one means, for 
the most part, the greatest man of the Vedanta school, 
the Teacher Shankara, who holds in India the su- 
premacy that Plato holds in Greece, or Kant in the 
philosophy of to-day. Though his life was very brief, 
Shankara did all that could have been done to restore 
for later ages the pure wisdom of India’s dawn; the 
Upanishads themselves he commented on and inter- 
preted, writing much also of the poem which best re- 
flects their spirit, the Bhagavad Gita, —‘‘ the Master’s 
Songs.” In his day, the learning of the school of the 
Vedantins was enshrined in a book full of enigmas and 
obscurities, quite meaningless in parts, without an 
added explanation ; this obscure book of memorial 
verses, the Brahma Sutras of Badardyana, Shankara 
took as the theme of his most extensive, and, doubt- 
less, his greatest work, and did all that lucidity, in- 
tense concentration of thought, and fluent language 
could do, to make its dark places light, its rough ways 
smooth. Besides all this, and many practical labors 
of reformation and teaching that accompanied it, Shan- 
kara found time to write a whole series of lesser works, 
in verse and prose, full of that wisdom of old, the 
love of which was the single passion of his passion- 
less life. 

From one of these lesser treatises, the ‘‘Awakening 
to Reality,”—Tattva Bodha,—we shall take so much 
as is needed to make quite clear, in the language of 
philosophy, what is meant by the great Indian teach- 
ing of oneness, the doctrine of the one self in all selves, 
the unity of the self and the eternal. 

After certain sentences of introduction and bene- 
diction, and an enumeration of the powers of mind 
and heart required for the gaining of wisdom, Shan- 
kara harks back to the title of his book, and asks, —for 
most of the work is in the form of question and an- 
swer, —‘‘ What is the discerning of reality ? It is this,” 
he answers: ‘‘ That the self is real; that all things 
other than self are delusive.”” Then, with that intent- 
ness of logical thought which gives Shankara such a 
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charm, this is at once followed by another question 
and a definition: ‘‘What is the self? He who stands 
apart from the physical, emotional, and causal ves- 
tures; who is beyond the five veils; who is witness 
of the three modes ; whose own nature is being, con- 
sciousness, bliss,—this is the self.” . 

Not a word in all this, whose meaning is not nicely 
and carefully defined, whose exact value in thought is 
not precisely ascertained. And as this sentence con- 
tains all that the self is not, as well as all that the self 
is,—in a word, all things whatsoever that exist,—by 
gaining a full insight into this one sentence we shall 
have mastered the whole world-teaching of the Ve- 
dantins, and, above all, their supreme teaching of the 
One, above every change and seeming separation. 

Beginning with what the self is not, in the indi- 
vidual, and with the assertion already made, that the 
physical vesture is not the self, Shankara asks: ‘‘ What 
is this physical vesture?” And replies in a formula 
full of concentrated meaning, in which the wisdom of 
many ages, of many philosophers, is worn down to 
the fewest possible words: ‘‘ Formed of the five ele- 
ments fivefolded, born through works, it is the dwell- 
ing where opposing forces like pleasure and pain are 
experienced ; it has these six accidents: it becomes, 
it comes to birth, it grows, it changes, it declines, it 
perishes ; this is the physical vesture.” 

We may ask here, as Shankara does in a later 
part of his book,—when he has left. the individual to 
speak of the building of worlds,—what are the five 
elements of which the fivefolded nature of the physi- 
cal body is formed? We must preface the answer by 
saying that, from the very beginning, Indian philos- 
ophy had become entirely penetrated with the thought 
that we can know nothing except our own states of 
consciousness ; that anything outside our states of 
consciousness can only be, as Professor Huxley once 
said, matter for more or less probable hypothesis. 
With this belief and knowledge, the best Indian phi- 
losophy never speaks of matter and force as things- 
in-themselves, as independent realities, as anything 
but more or less probable hypotheses ; the phenom- 
ena which we should call the phenomena of matter 
and force they always expressed as far as possible in 
terms of our states of consciousness, and not as inde- 
pendent realities. 

Looking in this way at the phenomena of the 
physical world,—the field in which the physical ves- 
ture is manifested,—they found that the states of con- 
sciousness from which we infer the existence of the 
physical world have five leading characteristics or 
qualities, or shades of color; in other words, the states 
of consciousness, which not only represent, but also 
are, the physical world, are five; these five are what 
we call the five senses, and what Indian philosophy 
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calls the five perceptive, or knowing, powers: hear- 
ing, touching, seeing, tasting, smelling. 

In order to reach clearness of thought, to give ex- 
pression to that tendency of our consciousness which 
sets subject and object up against each other, in com- 
plement to each other, they further divided each of 
these types of physical consciousness into a trinity of 
subject, predicate, and object; as, seer, seeing, seen ; 
hearer, hearing, heard; knower, knowing, known. 
Then, seeking for an expression by which the last 
term in each of these trinities might be expressed by 
itself, and spoken of as having, for the sake of hypoth- 
esis, an independent existence, they developed the 
terminology of the five elements, ether, or rather the 
“‘forward shining” or ‘‘radiant”’ power, as the out- 
ward complement of hearing ; wind, breath, or air, as 
the complement of touch, or, rather, extension ; fire 
or light or radiance, as the complement of seeing ; the 
waters, as the complement of tasting, because taste 
can only apprehend fluids; and, lastly, earth, as the 
complement of smell. 

But as each of these hypothetical elements of sen- 
sation contains within it the possibilities of other sen- 
sations than the dominant one,—camphor, for exam- 
ple, being seen and touched and tasted, as well as 
smelt,— they were led to say that these elements, 
these types of physical consciousness, were not simple 
but compound, each having in it, besides its dominant 
character, a possibility of each of the other four; the 
dominant character and the four other subsidiary char- 
acters make the ‘‘fivefolded” nature of the elements 
spoken of by Shankara. Thus, the physical vesture 
or body is ‘‘formed of the five elements, fivefolded.” 

It is ‘born through works,” or, as we should say, 
it is subject to the law of.causality; which, for the 
physical body, largely takes the form of heredity. 
Then again, the physical vesture is subject to the six 
accidents of generation and birth, growth and change, 
decline and death. This needsnocomment. In each 
of these characteristics there is also implied a sentence 
of discrimination: ‘‘Therefore this is not the self.” 
The physical vesture is subject to causality; the self 
is not subject to causality; therefore the physical body 
is not the self. The physical vesture is subject to 
change; the self, the pure idea of ‘‘I am,’’ is not sub- 
ject to change; therefore the physical vesture is not 
the self, and so on, with the other characters. 

This doctrine of the five elements is, therefore, not 
merely defective physics, but far rather a metaphysi- 
cal attempt to render the phenomena of physical con- 
sciousness, the physical world, into terms of our states 
of consciousness, in a simple and methodical way. 

So far the physical vesture, the first of the series 
of things which the self is not, defined in order to 
show what the self is. The self is, further, other than 
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the subtle—or psychic or emotional—vesture. This 
vesture, again, corresponds to a primary fact in our 
states of consciousness. We quite clearly recognise 
one set of facts in our states of consciousness as being 
outward, physical, objective; we not less clearly rec- 
ognise another set of facts in our states of conscious- 
ness as being inward, mental or psychic, subjective. 
Both sets of facts, both series of pictures and feelings, 
are outward from consciousness, other than conscious- 
ness, objects of consciousness ; therefore both are not- 
self. But the clear difference between them must 
be marked; therefore, the outward, objective series 
are spoken of as the physical vesture, while the in- 
ward, subjective series belong to the psychical or 
emotional vesture. Looked at closely, the real differ- 
ence between these two is, that physical things are 
constrained and conditioned by both space and time; 
while psychic, mental things, though subject to time, 
are free from the rigid frame and outline of space. 
Both are, of course, subject to causality. 

In the psychical, as in the physical states of con- 
sciousness, there are the ‘‘ five knowing powers”’; and 
we also speak of ‘‘the mind’s eye,” ‘‘ mental touch,”’ 
and soon. Indeed, according to Shankara’s philos- 
ophy, hearing, seeing, touching, and the rest are 
purely psychical powers, even when manifested through 
physical organs, as ‘‘the eye cannot see of itself, nor 
the ear hear of itself.” 

As the physical vesture is the complex or nexus of 
the physical states of consciousness, so the psychical 
vesture is the complex or nexus of the psychical or 
mental powers and states of consciousness ; these are 
free from the tyranny of space, though subject to cau- 
sality and time. 

The mention of Kant’s famous triad, space, time, 
and causality, brings us to the third vesture, of which 
Shankara writes thus: ‘‘What is the causal vesture ? 
Formed through ineffable, beginningless unwisdom, it 
is the substance and cause of the other two vestures ; 
though unknowing as to its own nature, it is yet in 
nature unerring ; this is the causal vesture.”. With- 
out comment, this is hardly intelligible. The idea in 
it is this: Our states of consciousness, the pictures 
and feelings and sensations which are objective to our 
consciousness in unbroken series, are expanded, the 
one part in space and time, the other part in time 
only. Both are subject to causality. That is, the 
series of pictures, of feelings, of sensations are pre- 
sented to our consciousness in a defined order, and we 
interpret this order as implying a causal connexion ; 
we consider the first of two states of consciousness in 
a series as being the cause of the second ; the second 
as being the effect of the first. This attribution of 
causality, the division of our states of consciousness 
into cause, causing, and caused is a separation in a 
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double sense. In the first place, it divides the single 
substance of existence threefold, into cause, copula, 
and effect ; and, in the second place, it separates the 
single substance of existence from consciousness, by 
establishing the idea of knower and known, of ob- 
server and observed, and thus sets up a duality. Now 
it is axiomatic with the Vedanta philosophy, for rea- 
sons which we shall presently see, that this duality 
does not really exist ; that the substance of being, the 
self, is not thus divided into knower and known, ob- 
server and observed. 

Therefore it is said that this causal vesture or com- 
plex of the idea of causality is formed of unwisdom, 
the unwisdom which sets up a division in the undi- 
vided One. Now the idea of causality goes deeper 
than either space or time. It goes deeper than the 
idea of time, because time, properly considered is a 
product of causality. Causality divides the objective 
into causal series. The elements of these series must 
appear before consciousness in order, in succession, 
for this succession of effect to cause is the essence of 
causality. Now it is this very succession in the series 
of objects, images, sensations which is the parent of 
the idea of time; for consciousness of itself has no 
idea of time. If consciousness had a sense of the pas- 
sage of time, then the sense of time, in different states 
of consciousness, would be equal; but in waking and 
dream, in dream and trance, the sense of time is en- 
tirely different. Therefore the sense of time is de- 
rived, not original in the self ; it has its rise in the suc- 
cession of images which is the effect of causality. 

Space is a further derivation of the same idea, 
arising from the presence of more than one causal 
series—or series of images, conditioned by causality 
—being present to consciousness at the same time ; 
thus giving a breadth or sideways extension to per- 
ception ; and this breadth of extension is the sense or 
the idea of space. 

Thus the ideas of time and space are not original 
and independent but derivative from the idea of cau- 
sality; hence the causal vesture, or complex of the 
idea of causality, is said to be the cause and substance 
of the other two vestures, the psychical—or vesture 
of causality and time—and the physical,—or vesture 
of causality, time, and space. We saw already that 
the causal vesture is formed of unwisdom, because 
the causal idea, the distribution of the one substance 
of being into causal series, is not inherent, or a prop- 
erty of the thing-in-itself, but merely the result of our 
mode of perception, ‘‘a result of intellect, which sup- 
plies the idea of causation” as Shankara says, thus 
anticipating almost the very words of Kant. 

Born of unwisdom, this idea of causality is neces- 
sarily beginningless, or outside of time. Because, as 
causality is the parent of time, it naturally follows that 
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it cannot be expressed in terms of time, or be said to 
have a beginning in time. As, again, this causal idea 
goes to the very root of intellect, it cannot be expressed 
in terms of intellect ; so it is said to be ineffable, or 
‘not to be spoken of” in the language of intellectual 
thought. ; 

This causal idea seems to have its root in the 
seeming necessity of the one substance of being, the 
eternal, to reveal itself to itself gradually, in a succes- 
sive series of revelations. This gradual series of rev- 
elations of the eternal to the eternal is the cause of 
manifested existence, or, to speak more strictly, is 
manifested existence. Now this gradual series of 
revelations implies a gradually increasing knowledge 
which shall stop short only at omniscience, when the 
whole of the eternal is revealed to the whole of the 
eternal. And each step in this gradual revelation is 
perfect in itself, and a perfecting and supplementing 
of all the revelations that have gone before. Hence 
each is ‘‘in its own nature unerring.” But we saw 
that the revelation of each part of the eternal is in 
three degrees: first, as conditioned by space, time, 
and causality, in the physical world ; then, as condi- 
tioned by time and causality, in the psychical or men- 
tal world; and, lastly, as conditioned by causality 
only, in the causal or moral world. Therefore the 
revelation in the moral world is freer from conditions 
than the other two, free from the errors of time and 
space, and thus ‘‘ unerring wisdom” as compared with 
these. But before the whole of the eternal can be re- 
vealed to the whole of the eternal, the causal idea 
must disappear, must cease to separate the eternal 
into causal series ; so that the causal idea is an ele- 
ment of error, of illusion, and therefore ‘‘unknowing 
as to its own nature.” This plenary revelation of the 
whole eternal to the whole eternal is ‘the own-being 
of the supreme self”; therefore the self is above the 
causal vesture, the causal vesture is not the self. 

To change for a moment from the language of phi- 
losophy to that of common life, the teaching is this: 
The individual is the Eternal; man is God; nature is 
Divinity. But the identity of the individual with the 
eternal, the oneness of man with God, is veiled and 
hidden, first by the physical body, secondly by the 
personality, and, lastly by the necessity of continuity 
which makes one physical body succeed another, one 
personality develop into another, in the chain of re- 
births which continuity and the conservation of—men- 
tal and moral, as well as physical—energy inevitably 
bring forth. 

Now, freedom from this circle of necessity will 
only be reached when we have succeeded first in see- 
ing that the physical body is not our true self, but 
outward from and objective to our true self; then that 
the psychic body—the complex of mental states—is 
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likewise not our true self; and, lastly, that our causal 
vesture—as containing within it the suggestion of our 
separate individuality opposed to other separate indi- 
vidualities, and thus different from the plenitude of 
the eternal which includes all individualities—is not 
our most real self; for our most real self is that very 
eternal, the ‘‘ Theos which is all things in all things,” 
as another teacher says. This is the awakening from 
the dream of the hostile selves, which, as we saw at 
the outset, the self falls into, and from which it will 
awake into a knowledge of its own fulness as the 
eternal. 

The self, Shankara further said, ‘‘is other than 
the five veils.’’ These five veils—physical, vital, 
emotional, intellectual, spiritual—are a development 
of the idea of the three vestures. The physical veil 
is the physical vesture, regarded as a form rather than 
as matter; as formal rather than material, in harmony 
with the conception of Faraday, that the atoms of 
matter are really pure centres of force; the seeming 
substantiality of matter belonging not to the atoms at 
all, but to the web or network of forces which are cen- 
tred in the atoms. The idea of a ‘‘web” of forces is 
exactly that of the Vedanta, which constantly speaks 
of the world as ‘‘ woven” by the Eternal, as a spider 
weaves his ‘‘ web.” 

The next three veils—vital, emotional, intellec- 
tual—are subdivisions of the mental or psychical ves- 
ture. A precise determination of their values would 
lead us too far into the mental psychology of India to 
be practicable at present. The spiritual veil, again, 
is the causal vesture, of which we have said much 
already. 

Again, the ‘‘three modes” of which the self is 
‘¢ witness,” are what are called in the Vedanta: wak- 
ing, dreaming, and dreamlessness. They are the fields 
of the activities of the three vestures ; waking, the 
field of the physical vesture ; dreaming, the field of 
the psychical or mental vesture,—whether in day- 
dreams or the dreams of night; and dreamlessness, 
the field of the moral or causal vesture, whether in 
waking inspiration, dreaming vision, or dreamless 
trance. Here, again, to develop the subject fully 
would lead us too far afield. 

Freedom, the conscious oneness with the most real 
self, which is the eternal, consists in setting aside 
these vestures, in stripping off these veils. How this 
is to be done, we can best show by repeating the 
words of Shankara: ‘‘Just as there is the firm belief 
that ‘I am the body,’ ‘I am a man,’ ‘I am a priest,’ 
‘I am a servant,’ so he who possesses the firm con- 
viction that ‘I am neither priest, nor serf, nor man, 
but stainless being, consciousness, bliss, the shining, 
the inner master, shining wisdom,’ and realises this in 
direct perception, he, verily, is free, even in life.” 
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BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM, OR THE RELIGION OF 
POSTULATES AND THE RELIGION OF FACTS. 

Axsout two thousand five hundred years ago the 
Indian mind was engaged with the problem ‘‘ What 
am I?” and the documents which still reveal to us the 

_lines of argument and the chief results of these inves- 
tigations are called the Upanishads. The Brahman 
thinker considering all the various ingredients of his 
make-up comes to the conclusion that none of them 
constitutes his Self, and now, instead of arguing that 
his Self is the organised totality of all his parts, he 
comes to the conclusion that Self is a separate being 
in itself. 

The Self or Atman was regarded as that something 
which says, ‘‘I am,” and remains the same in all 
changes. It is called the Unconditioned, the Abso- 
lute, the Eternal, the Immortal. 

What is this Self? Is it our body? No! Our body 
is subject to change ; it is born, grows, then it decays, 
and, .at last, it will die. The body is not the Self. 

Is our mind the Self? The same answer! Our 
mind is not unconditioned ; our mental activity is sub- 
ject to change. Therefore, our mind is not the Self. 

Perhaps our emotions are the Self? But how can 
they be the Self, for they come and go and are as vari- 
able as the body and the mind. ; 

Body, mind, and the emotional soul (so the Brah- 
mans say) are the vestures only of the Self; they are 
the husks or sheaths which envelope and hide it. The 
Self gives reality to, and is in possession of, body, 
mind, andsoul. The Self is the mysterious ‘‘tikasa,” 
or quintessence of being, without which reality would 
not exist. We read: 


‘This immutable one is the unseen seer, the unheard hearer, 
the unthought thinker, the unknown knower.”! 


We read in the Chadogya Upanishad : 


‘«The body is mortal and always held by death. It is the 
abode of that Self which is immortal and without body.” (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. 1., pp. 140-141.) 


The Self is supposed to be the ‘‘ person” (purusha 
= person or soul) who is the agent in all the organs. 
The Self is the seer in the eye, the smeller in the nose, 
the thinker of the thoughts. Thus Prajapati, the Lord 
of Creation, instructs Indra on the nature of the Self: 


‘* Now where the sight has entered into the void (the pupil of 
the eye), there is the person of the eye, the eye itself is the instru- 
ment of seeing. He who knows, let me smell this, he is the Self, 
the nose is the instrument of smelling. He who knows, let me 
say this, he is the Self, the tongue is the instrument of saying. 
He who knows, let me hear this, he is the self, the ear is the in- 
strument of hearing. 

‘*He who knows, let me think this, he is the self, the mind is 
his divine eye. He, the Self, seeing these pleasures (which to 
others are hidden like a buried treasure of gold) through his di- 
vine eye, i. e., the mind, rejoices. 

«‘The Devas who are in the world of Brahman meditate on 


1Dvivedi, The Imitation of Sankara, p, 15. 
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that Self (as taught by Prajdpati to Indra, and by Indra to the 
Devas). Therefore all worlds belong to them, and all desires. 
He who knows that Self and understands it, obtains all worlds and 
all desires. Thus said Prajapati, yea, thus said Prajdpati." (Sa- 
cred Books of the East, Vol. 1., p. 142.) 

Here the Self is defined as the consciousness of 
the ego-idea. The Self is said to be ‘‘he who knows, 
‘Let me smell, hear, think, or do this.’”? The notion 
of Self is founded upon the fact that there is some- 
thing in us which says ‘‘J am,” and the question rises 
whether or not we are justified in regarding the con- 
sciousness as the Self, and the Self as an independent 
being. 

What is the reality that corresponds to the pro- 
Noun flr 

The word ‘‘I”’ is a central and therefore very im- 
portant idea among many other ideas which constitute 
man’s soul. The brain-structure in which this little 
word ‘‘I”’ resides is situated, together with all speech, 
in the island of Rolando, on the left hemisphere of the 
brain; and if it is conscious, we speak of this condi- 
tion as ego-consciousness or self-consciousness. Its 
great prominence among other ideas is due to its signi- 
ficance which comprises nothing more nor less than the 
whole personality of the speaker. It may now mean 
the speaker’s sentiments, now his body, now one of his 
limbs, now his thoughts, now his past history, now the 
potentialities of his future. 

Considered by itself without the contents of its 
meaning, the pronoun ‘‘I” (frequently called the 
‘¢ego’’ by philosophers) is as empty as a hollow water 
bubble ; if devoid of the realities which it comprises 
in its meaning, it is a mere abstract; it is a cipher by 
which the speaker denotes himself. If regarded as a 
thing in itself, the word is without sense; it is like a 
circle without centre and periphery ; like a cart with- 
out wheels, box, and beam; like a tree without roots, 
stem, and branches. To reify or hypostatise it as a 
being in itself is a logical fallacy ; and to build upon 
this fallacy a metaphysical system is a grave error 
which naturally leads to the most fantastical illusions. 
We might as well hypostatise any and all other words 
or abstractions and regard them as real entities and 
things in themselves. In this way mythology has peo- 
pled our imagination with all kinds of chimeras, fair- 
ies, ogres, gods, and devils. 

* ‘i *K 

It is interesting to know the arguments by which 
the unity of animated life which manifests itself in 
consciousness was identified with prana which means 
breath, vital principle or the conscious animation of 
the body. Prajipati explains that that is the true 
Self which when leaving the body renders the body 


‘most wretched. And this is to be honored like ‘‘ Uk- 


tha,” the divine hymn, the embodiment of divine rev- 
elation. Thus all the constituents of man, conceived 
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as Devas, made the experiment. We read in the Aita- 
reya Aranyaka : 

‘«« Well,’ they said, ‘let us all go out from this body; then 
on whose departure this body shall fall, he shall be the uktha 
among us.’ 

‘‘Speech went out, yet the body without speaking remained, 
eating and drinking. 

‘‘Sight went out, yet the body without seeing remained, eat- 
ing and drinking, 

‘‘Hearing went out, yet the body without hearing remained, 
eating and drinking. 

‘‘Mind went out, yet the body, as if blinking, remained, eat- 
ing and drinking. : 

‘‘ Breath went out, then when breath was gone out, the body 
fella 

‘They strove again, saying: ‘I am the uktha, I am the 
uktha.’ ‘Well,’ they said, ‘let us enter that body again ; then on 
whose entrance this body shall rise again, he shall be the uktha 
among us.’ 

‘Speech entered, but the body lay still. Sight entered, but 
the body lay still. Hearing entered, but the body lay still. Mind 
entered, but the body lay still. Breath entered, and when breath 
had entered, the body rose, and it became the uktha. 

‘« Therefore breath alone is the uktha. 

‘«Let people know that breath is the uktha indeed. 

‘The Devas (the other senses) said to breath: ‘Thou art the 
uktha, thou art all this, we are thine, thou art ours.’” (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. I., pp. 206-207.) 


We can trace in the Upanishads the logical argu- 
ments on which the Indian mind arrived at the idea 
of an independent Self, as the breath or spirit of man 
which at the moment of death was supposed to leave 
the body and to continue in an independent existence 
as animmortal being. Breath became identified with 
consciousness and was supposed to be the Self and 
is called Sattya, i. e., the true (p. 209). It is the 
mover of movements and the agent of actions. It is 
that by which we obtain strength, and its recognition 
is the object of all knowledge. In Shankara’s philos- 
ophy the Self plays the part of Kant’s thing in itself. 
The Self is described to us in the Talavakara-Upan- 
ishad (Sacred Books of the East, I., p. 147): 

‘It is the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the speech of 
speech, the breath of breath, and the eye of the eye. When freed 
(from the senses) the wise, on departing from this world, become 
immortal.” 

And it is by recognising the Self that ‘‘the wise 
become immortal when they have departed from this 
world” (zd., p. 149). 

The Self was identified with God, the Creator. 
Brahman was said to be the Self; and ‘‘in the begin- 
ning there was only Self. He was alone; and there 
was nothing else whatsoever.” (Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
Vol. I., p. 1.) Having created worlds and the various 
deities, Agni (fire), Vayu (air), Aditya (sun), the Dis 
(regions), Kandramas (moon), and the rest, the Self 
created man, and all the gods entered into man to en- 
soul him. They endowed him with breath, sight, 
touch, speech, digestion, and other functions. 
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We read in the Aitareya Aranyaka :! 


‘And then the Self thought : ‘If speech names, if scent smells, 
if the eye sees, if the ear hears, if the skin feels, if the mind thinks, 
if the off-breathing digests, if the organ discharges, then what 
am I?’ 

‘‘Then opening the suture of the skull, he got in by that 
door. 

“That door is called the Vidriti (tearing asunder), the Nan- 
dana (the place of bliss). 

‘There are three dwelling-places for him, three dreams; this 
dwelling-place (the eye), this dwelling-place (the throat), this 
dwelling-place (the heart). 

‘“‘When born (when the Highest Self had entered the body) 
he looked through all things, in order to see whether anything 
wished to proclaim here another (Self). He saw this person only 
(himself) as the widely spread Brahman. ‘I saw it,’ thus he said ; 

‘‘ Therefore he was (named) ‘Idam-dra’ (seeing this). 

‘Being Idamdra by name, they call him Indra mysteriously. 
For the Devas love mystery, yea, they love mystery,” 


Of such importance did the Hindu thinkers regard 
the conception of Self, which as an independent spir- 
itual being was compared to ‘a bank or boundary, so 
that these worlds may not be confounded,” that they 
made the belief in its existence an article of faith. 
Knowledge of the Self was supposed to be a divine 
revelation which would not have obtained except by 
the supernatural assistance of the gods, of Prajapati, 
of Brahma, of the Lord. The Self is mysterious in its 
nature. It cannot be discovered either by sense- 
experience or by scientific investigation ; for: 

‘‘The eye has no access there, nor has speech nor mind; we 
do not know the Self, nor the method whereby we can impart It. 
It is other than the known as well as the unknown; so indeed do 
we hear from the sages of old who explained It thus to us.""? 

The existence of Self must be believed. We read 
in the Ch‘andogya Upanishad, (Sacred Books of the 
ASE le PALeLUZe Ne 
One who does not 
Only he who believes, perceives.” 


‘When one believes, then one perceives. 
believe, does not perceive. 


On the belief in the existence of the Self man’s 
eternal salvation was supposed to depend. We read 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol. I., p. 124): 


‘To him who sees, perceives, and understands this, the spirit 
(prdza) springs from the Self, hope springs from the Self, memory 
springs from the Self; so do ether, fire, water, appearance, and 
disappearance, food, power, understanding, reflexion, considera- 
tion, will, mind, speech, names, sacred hymns, and sacrifices— 
aye, all this springs from the Self. 

‘« There is this verse, ‘He who sees this, does not see death, 
nor illness, nor pain; he who sees this, sees everything, and ob- 
tains everything everywhere.’ 

‘‘He who sees, perceives, and understands this, loves the 
Self, delights in the Self, revels in the Self, rejoices in the Self— 
he becomes a SvarAj (an autocrat or self-ruler); he is lord and 
master in all the worlds,” 


There are various complicated systems elaborated 
from the metaphysics of the conception of the Self. 


1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 1., p. 242. 
2 Dvivedi, Z, Z., p. 6. 
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Most of the Indian philosophers identify the Self with 
Brahma, so that there is really only one Self which 
manifests itself in many various Selves ; and since the 
Self alone is real, the material universe is conceived 
as mere appearance, as sham, as an illusion of the 
-senses. This is the doctrine of the Vedanta School, 
the greatest representative of which is Shankara, a 
thinker of unusual power and of great influence. 

The Vedanta philosophy is called advaita, or the 
non-duality doctrine, as opposed to the dualism of the 
Samkhya School, whose founder taught that there 
are innumerable Selves uncreated and indestructible, 
among whom many by the error of not distinguishing 
between Self and Body got entangled into this ma- 
terial world of suffering, from which they can be ran- 
somed only by the recognition of the true nature of 
the Self. 

Whatever view we may take, one thing is certain, 
that the assumption of an independent and separate 
Self, involves us in contradictions and vagaries wher- 
ever we turn and however wisely we may attempt to 
avoid its consequences. 


* 
* * 


In opposition to these speculations, Buddha de- 
nied the existence of an independent Self as the soul 
of man. While the Brahmans spoke of the Self in a 
dualistic sense, ‘‘as of a razor that might be fitted in 
a razor-case,’’ or ‘‘as a fire that might be lit in a fire- 
place,” Buddha propounded a consistent Monism in 
which he radically ignored all metaphysical assump- 
tions and philosophical postulates, founding his reli- 
gion on a consideration of the pure facts of experience. 
While the Brahmans declared that the Self is immor- 
tal and immutable, ‘‘that it is not increased by a good 
action, or decreased by a bad action,” Buddha taught 
that there was no use in trying to improve the immut- 
able; but he found it imperative to improve man ; and 
man’s nature, according to Buddha, consists of karma, 
i. e., of actions, or, to use a term of natural science, 
of functions. Man is the product of the life and 
thought functions of former existences, and his own 
karma continues as a living factor in the generations 
to come. 

In Brahmanism facts are nothing, and idea, that is 
to say theory, is everything. In Buddhism theory is 
nothing, and facts are everything. Theory has sense 
only as a comprehensive formulation of facts.1 

The Self of the Brahmans is Kant’s thing-in-itself 
applied to religion. It is the thing-in-itself of man’s 
soul. It isthe hypostatisation of the abstraction of self- 
consciousness, which is carried so far as to deify that 
feature of existence which is common to all beings 
and to regard the particular forms which they assume 


1See Dvivedi, ¢. 7., Introduction, p, xix. 
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as unessential. From this standpoint all differences 
disappear, and, as the Bhagavadgita declares, ‘‘a 
Brahman full of learning and virtue, a cow, an ele- 
phant, a dog, and one of low caste,” all are on the 
same level. Shankara, speaking of ‘‘the nightmare of 
separateness, says: 

‘‘He who has the firm conviction ‘I am this consciousness,’ 


not the form it takes, let him be a Brdhmana or a Chandala, my 
mind points to him as the real Master." 


Buddha would on the contrary insist that the form 
in which consciousness appears is the man himself ; 
that that particular form functioning in a particular 
way is that particular man ; but that consciousness in 
itself, a consciousness which has no particular form 
and is consciousness in general, is a mere fiction, an 
empty abstraction, and a thought as ‘‘hollow as a 
water-bubble,” and as ‘‘ hollow as a plantain-tree.” 

Shankara was an adversary of Buddhism, and the 
report goes that he had instigated the people to mas- 
sacre the Buddhists without mercy. This report may 
have been untrue, but this much is certain, that Shan- 
kara was the most energetic reformer of Brahmanism 
at the time when Buddhism began to lose its hold on 
the Hindu mind. While Shankara rejected Buddha’s 
philosophy, he adopted those moral truths of his doc- 
trines which had most deeply impressed the people of 
India, universal love, compassion with the suffering, 
and the solidarity of all life. And here his theory of 
the Self merges into Pantheism. He sees with the 
poet of the Bhagavadgita ‘all beings in Self, and Self 
in all beings.” Feeling the thrill of omneity in his 
heart, Shankara says: 


‘‘T am all bliss, the bliss all eternal consciousness. Death I 
fear not, caste I respect not, father, mother, nay even birth, I 
know not, relatives, friends I recognise not, teacher and pupil I 
own not ;—I am all bliss, the bliss all eternal consciousness.’’? 


While Shankara has become the undisputed leader 
of Hindu thought, whose sway reaches down to the 
present time, we must not omit to mention another 
less prominent school, founded by Ram4anuja, which 
has worked out the doctrine of the Self in a form that 
peculiarly and closely resembles the soul-conception 
of modern Christianity. R&amanuja believes in a triad 
of existences: (1) the Highest Self, who is Para-Brah- 
man, or ishvara, or Vishnu, the Creator and Lord; 
(2) innumerable Selves of human beings, who possess 
separate and distinct existences ; and (3) the not-self 
of the inanimate world. Ramdanuja’s moral ideal for 
human Selves consists in the attainment of a union 
with the Highest Self, in which however their sepa- 
rate identities and their individual consciousnesses 
are not lost. 


1 The Imitation of S'ankara, p. 181. 
2 The Imitation of S'ankara, pp. 157-158 and 156. 
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The contrast between a religion based upon a be- 
lief in postulates and a religion based upon facts has 
not as yet disappeared. The dogmatic Christianity 
of the present day is a revival of the metaphysics of 
the Upanishads, and some representative Christian 
authors remind us very much of the logic and modes 
of thought of the old Brahmans. Thus Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his latest article on ‘‘ The Future Life” says: 

‘The power of death to destroy living beings is conditioned 
by their being compounded, For as consciousness is indivisible, 
so it should seem is the conscious being in which it resides. And, 
if this be so, it follows that, the body being extraneous and foreign 
to the true self, no presumption can arise out of the dissolution of 
the body against the continued existence of the true self. 

‘‘As we lose limbs, organs of sense, and yet the true self 
continues; and as animal bodies are always in a state of flux, with 
no corresponding loss or gain of the true self, we again infer the 
distinctness of that true self from the body, and its independence 
at the time of death.” 


If this passage which contains the gist of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument in favor of an immortality in another 
world of immaterial existence, appeared in one of the 
Upanishads, it could not be regarded as out of place 
there, so closely does it resemble the line of thought 
set forth by Brahman sages. But the objection that 
Buddha made against the assumption of an independ- 
ent Self holds good with the same force against Chris- 
tian metaphysics as against Brahmanical speculations. 

If modern psychology has accomplished anything 
beyond the shadow of doubt, it is this, that conscious- 
ness is not an indivisible unity, but a unification, a sys- 
tematisation or a focussing of feelings. These feelings, 
when not centralised, as in dreams or swoons, continue 
in a condition that is commonly called subconscious. 
The province of subconscious activity in a man’s soul 
is very large, by far larger than the narrow circle that 
under the stress of attention appears on the surface of 
consciousness. ; 

But is this not a dreary doctrine as it denies the 
existence of the Soul. Those readers of The Open 
Court who have followed us in our exposition on the 
nature of the Soul know that this doctrine is neither 
dreary, nor nihilistic, nor does it deny the existence 
of the Soul. It only denies the assumption of the ex- 
istence of a metaphysical Self, of an 4tman, an inde- 
pendent ego-being, and proves that the Soul is larger 
than the ego. The rescission of that artificial wall 
raised up round the conception of our Self opens the 
vistas of eternity, both in the past and the future ; it 
shows the connexion in which our Soul stands with the 
whole evolution of life upon earth and impresses us 
with the importance of our deeds which will continue 
for good or evil in after-life. 


‘'Not from the blank Inane emerged the soul: 
A sacred treasury it is of dreams 
And deeds that built the present from the past, 
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Adding thereto its own experiences. 

Ancestral lives are seeing in mine eyes, 

Their hearing listeneth within mine ears, 

And in my hand their strength is plied again. 
Speech came, a rich consignment from the past, 
Each word aglow with wondrous spirit life, 
Thus building up my soul of myriad souls. 


“T call that something ‘I’ which seems my soul ; 
Yet more the spirit is than ego holds. 
For lo! this ego, where shall it be sought ? 
I’m wont to say 'I see’; yet ‘tis the eye 
That sees, and seeing, kind’leth in the thought 
The beaming images of memory. 
‘I hear’ we say: Hearing is of the ear ; 
And where the caught word stirs, there cords resound 
Of slumb’ring sentiment ; and echoes wake 
Of sounds that long ago to silence lapsed. 
Not dead, perfected only, is the past ; 
And ever from the darkness of the grave 
It rises to rejuvenated life. 


‘The ‘I’ is but a name to clothe withal 
The clustered mass that now my being forms. 
Take not the symbol for reality— 
The transient for th'eterne. Mine ego, lo! 
Tis but my spirit’s scintillating play 
This fluctuant moment of eternities 
That now are crossing where my heart's blood beats. 
I was not, am, and soon will pass. But never 
My soul shall cease; the breeding ages aye 
Shall know its life. All that the past bequeathed, 
And all that life hath added unto me, 
This shail endure in immortality.” 


1De Rerum Natura, pp. 7-8. 
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LIFE ETERNAL. 
BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


Lire is the greatest thing in the world; and it isa 
pleasure to simply exist, to respond to our environ- 
ment, to absorb the forces of nature, to grow and to 
help others to grow. What wonder, then, that the 
darling desire of man’s heart in all ages is to secure 
Life Eternal. 

But is it not possible for this instinct, this passion, 
like any other, to overleap itself? May we not, by un- 
duly exalting its importance, by dwelling upon it to 
the neglect of other equally God-given impulses and 
desires, develop it into positively abnormal if not 
morbid forms? Can we not by cherishing false ideals 
in connexion with it, fall into serious error, and even 
so change its tendency as to make it a source of more 
distress, apprehension, and bitterness, than of joy, 
confidence, and hope? 

It is hardly necessary to answer the question: it 
not only may be, but it has been done in many a de- 
monology and also in not a few theologies, until at 
more than one period of the world’s history, men have 
been, in the pathetic language of the Great Apostle, 
‘‘through the fear of death, all their life long, subject 
to bondage.”’ Like any other instinct unbalanced by 
counteracting impulses, given a permanent majority 
in the parliament of tendencies and relieved by eccle- 
siastical sanction from liability to executive veto, it has 
too often brought its own punishment with it, and has 
quadrupled the natural fear of death by the dread of 
_ what may follow in the ‘‘life beyond.’’ That tragedy of 
the ages, ‘‘ Hamlet,” is at heart a titanic picture of a 
noble nature, a courageous soul, a magnificent intellect, 
palsied, unbalanced, and ultimately all but ruined by 
too keen an appreciation of the possibilities of the 
after-world. At every turn his ‘‘native hue of resolu- 
tion is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought”—of 
this thought—,his righteous longing for vengeance 
upon the skulking assassin, his fierce desire to be the 
instrument of heaven’s retribution, when failing him 
no other can be, are sternly suppressed lest he should 
‘‘couple Hell” with his mission of justice. This leaves 
him inspired by absolutely no o’ermastering passion 
save a sense of the horrors of his father’s condition 


and the utter hopelessness of relieving them by any 
effort on his part. What wonder this failed to spur 
him to action? His constant fear is that the ghost 
‘may be a devil” who ‘‘out of my weakness and my 
melancholy abuses me to damn me.” Contrast his 
attitude with that of that commonplace, but hot- 
blooded young fellow, Laertes, who bursts into the 
presence of royalty itself with the furious declaration, 


‘To hell allegiance. 
To this point I stand 
That doth the worlds | give to negligence. 
Let come what comes, only I’ll be revenged 
Most thoroughly for my father,”’ 


Which is the nobler attitude, the ‘‘natural” or 
the ‘‘celestial” one. He refuses to slay the vile mur- 
derer of his father, because forsooth he finds him at 
his prayers, and dreads that this may bar his punish- 
ment in the future world and send him to heaven, 
which would be ‘‘hire and salary, not revenge.” He 
utterly and fatally mistakes the proportion of things 
in this life by persistently regarding them in the light 
of a future one. And we have most of us, alas, been 
personally acquainted with a Hamlet. 

The earliest and perhaps most commonly accepted 
conception of eternal life is, that inasmuch as our life 
here is in the main happy and desirable, that all that 
is needed to insure our eternal happiness is an indefi- 
nite continuation of our personal existence. It is this 
childish view which is still largely responsible for the 
way in which we, even in the nineteenth century, re- 
gard death as the ‘‘King of Terrors,’’ the chief of 
evils, and the one great blot upon the face of nature. 
Theologically it has developed into the theory that 
death is a punishment for and result of sin, and it is 
generally assumed to have come into the world at the 
Fall in the Garden of Eden, although, strangely 
enough, there is absolutely no foundation for such a 
conception of death in the narrative of that matchless 
parable itself, and very little in any other part of 
Scripture outside the splendid imagery of Paul. In- 
deed the poem itself implies the contrary, inasmuch 
as our first parents were turned out of Eden ‘‘lest 
they eat of the tree of life and live forever,” cease to 
be mortal, in fact. In short, this view of death is 
taught neither by science nor by Scripture, reasonably 
interpreted. Death is essentially a vital process of 
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transcendent importance, a blessing instead of a curse, 
a reward, not a punishment. 


Whence then comes this fear of death of which we 
hear so much and which is so continually appealed to 
as one of the most overmastering passions of human- 
ity. Is it a natural or manufactured dread? Mainly, 
the latter. 

There is unquestionably a genuine natural basis 
for it in the instinctive shrinking from the pain of 
wounds, the weakness and weariness of the sick-bed, 
the thickening speech, the darkening eye. A natural 
dread of ceasing to live, to enjoy, to feel, of leaving 
the sunshine, the music, the loving and fighting be- 
hind us. But these are comparatively slight and tran- 
sient feelings, which shrivel in a moment in the glow 
of any powerful emotion, such as love, or ambition, 
even hunger, or revenge. As Bacon quaintly re- 
marks: ‘‘It is worth the noting that there is no pas- 
sion in the mind of man so weak, but it meets and 
masters the fear of death.” 


There is also the shudder at the pall, the hearse, 
Seneca’s ‘‘array of the death-bed which has more hor- 
rors than death itself,” the darkness and cold of the 
tomb, the tooth of the worm, the rain and the storm. 
But this disappears almost as soon as our attention is 
called to it, for science assures us at once that the 
body cannot, and religion that the soul does not, reck 
aught of any of these. 


The main and real bitterness of death is the dread 
of a Future Life. 


One of the principal ‘‘consolations”’ of religion con- 
sists in allaying the fear which it has itself conjured 
up. ‘Men fear death as children fear to go in the 
dark, and as that natural fear in children is zucreased 
with tales, so is the other.” (Bacon.) 


The simplest and most primitive form in which this 
wide-spread idea of a personal existence after death 
is found to exist is in the religious beliefs of most sav- 
age tribes of a low grade of culture, such as the Tas- 
manians and Australians. 


Here it is simply a vague belief that the souls of 
men become demons or spirits after their death and 
evidently owes its origin to the appearance in dreams 
of the images of ancestors or deceased friends, thus 
proving to the aboriginal mind that they still exist. 
These ancestral ghosts, together with the demons of 
the streams and storms receive a fitful sort of worship, 
to keep them from injuring the living. There is, of 
course, no idea whatever of reward or punishment in 
this ‘‘ heaven,” and the ‘‘immortality” conception is 
not confined to human beings, but extends also to ani- 
mals and things such as weapons, utensils, and orna- 
ments (which are seen upon or in the hands of the 
dream-visions aforesaid), which are accordingly buried 
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or burned with the corpse, that their ghosts may ac- 
company him to the hereafter. 


As the tribe rises notch by notch in the scale, these 
vague and misty fancies assume gradually more and 
more definite and orderly forms. A sort of order of 
rank is established among the ancestor ghosts and 
‘« forces-of-nature ’’ demons, and from the chief among 
them are selected patron spirits and deities of the 
tribe. Thus the gods are born.. Corresponding with 
this increase of dignity comes the necessity of a defi- 
nite place of residence for beings of such exalted rank 
and the ‘‘hereafter” or ‘‘ future-world”’ is assigned to 
them whither the spirits of the dead resort to become 
their subjects, and Heaven is invented. This is us- 
ually situated on the other side of some impassable 
mountain-chain, or across the nearest lake or ocean, 
or at the end of some cavern in the bowels of the 
earth: anywhere in fact that no member of the tribe 
has ever penetrated. This conception is gradually 
developed and embellished until it reaches the famil- 
iar ‘‘ Happy hunting ground ”’ stage, so well exempli- 
fied in the legends of our North American Indians. 
This future life is a frank and obvious copy of the 
present one, a gilded and rose-colored reproduction 
and continuation of the joys of earthly existence. 


“Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
And Hell the shadow of a soul on fire.’’ 


It has been held in identical or strikingly similar 
forms by almost every tribe or race in the world: in 
the upper stages of savagery, the lower and middle of 
barbarism, and even on into well-developed stages of 
civilisation. It is or was the belief, for instance, of 
tribes so widely separated in space, in time, and in 
culture as the South Sea Islanders, the Tartars of Si- 
beria, the Apaches, and the Germans of Tacitus’s 
time, our own ancestors. 


Mutatis mutandis the spirits of the dead hunt the 
spirits of the buffaloes, which never cease to be plen- 
tiful, over prairies which are green the year round, 
upon horses which never tire, and with weapons and 
garments that never grow old. 


One of the most interesting things about this stage 
of the belief is that as in the former one the immortal- 
ity is not confined to human beings, but embraces the 
animals of the chase, horses, dogs, bows and arrows, 
cooking-utensils, garments, and even articles of food. 
The buffalo which the spirit of the good Indian pur- 
sues over the ever green prairies are the spirits of 
those which he has killed during his lifetime. The 
ghost of his favorite horse while on earth bears him 
in the chase, the soul of his faithful dog keeps him 
company, the ghost of his former trusty bow is in his 
hand, the shade of his treasured necklace of bears- 
claws encircles his phantom neck. Great pains have 
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been taken and heavy expenses incurred in order to 
bury all the latter with him: horse, dog, weapons, 
costly furs, wampum, priceless ornaments, nay, even 
food and tinder-box so that their spirits may accom- 
pany his on his distant journey. This originally kindly 
and charitable ceremony has developed unfortunately 
into some of the most hideous and ghastly rites known 
to history, such as the killing or burning of wives, sol- 
diers, musicians, servants and others upon the grave 
or pyre in order that the dead man may have the ben- 
efit of their company and services. And an obvious 
survival of this idea still exists in the senseless and at 
times even ruinous pomp and display of modern fu- 
nerals with their long and imposing procession of 
mourners and civic, military, or fraternal organisa- 
tions. In military funerals a still more obvious rem- 
nant is seen in the custom of leading the dead man’s 
horse directly behind the coffin to the grave. 

As the tribe grows, expands, and advances, ships 
are built, wars are waged, voyages and expeditions at 
discovery undertaken until geography is born and the 
idea of a future world somewhere upon earth’s surface 
has to be abandoned. MHenceforward it is relegated 
either to the region of the sky, whose name ‘‘heaven” 
is still borne by the most advanced and modern con- 
ception of it, or to the bowels of the earth as its other 
classical modern name the ‘infernal (‘inferior’) re- 
gions”’ still implies. In most cases the belief soon 
comes to include both localities. The higher as the 
abode first of the gods and heroes or princes of the 
highest rank only, who were thought worthy to be- 
come ‘‘immortals” and later by degrees of the pious 
and faithful of all ranks. The lower as the destina- 
tion first, of all the lesser divinities and all ordinary 
mortals of whatever degree of moral merit, and later 
gradually changing to a place of exile and punishment 
for rebellious demons and criminals, unbelievers, lib- 
ertines, heretics, and offenders of every description. 

A well-known illustration of the early form of this 
stage of the idea is the Greek Olympus-Hades. The 
“upper” world did not even quite reach the sky, but 
_ was on the summit of Mount Olympus and was ten- 
anted solely by the gods and a few nymphs and mor- 
tals of such extraordinary merit, beauty, or direct 
blood-relation to the divinities as to render them 
worthy of elevation to divine honors. The ‘‘lower” 
world was a cold, comfortless, shadowy region below 
the earth, where the shades of all mortals save the 
brilliant exceptions mentioned were condemned to 
pace out a monotonous existence in the meadows of 
asphodel. Even such redoubtable heroes as Achilles, 
Agamemnon, and Hector could not escape it. Al- 
though there was no idea whatever of punishment or 
disgrace connected with it and Pluto was merely an 
inferior divinity who acted as governor-general of the 
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colony, yet there was nothing cheerful or attractive 
about the conception and much that was repulsive. 

The shades were represented as being literally 
‘‘ghosts of their former selves,” still hearing and 
showing the wounds that caused their death, mourn- 
ing the loss of their joyous earth-life, their friends, 
their horses and cattle, their wine and gold, their very 
voices faded to a gibbering squeak. Achilles longs to 
come up to earth again, even though it were as the 
meanest slave that toils. The devoutest Greek de- 
parted this life with extreme reluctance and nothing 
but sighs and regrets for the joys he was leaving. He 
made all he possibly could out of this life, for he ex- 
pected nothing in the next. And take him altogether 
he was about the best and most useful citizen the 
world has ever had and has actually achieved the 
most glorious immortality. Perhaps on this very ac- 
count, perhaps not. 

Cruder in some particulars and infinitely less ar- 
tistic, but with a rough justice and fearless manliness 
about it which lifts it really far above Olympus, was 
the Valhalla of our fierce Norse ancestors. This has 
many points of resemblance to the ‘‘happy hunting- 
ground stage,” for we find the heroes 

“In the halls where Runic Odin howls his war-song to the gale,” 
seated around the massive board, loaded with the 
souls of their favorite meats, drinking mead out of 
cups which could never be emptied, issuing forth 
every morning, not only to fight but actually to slay 
and be slain in furious combat, victors and vanquished 
alike, however, recovering from their wounds, or com- 
ing to life again, in time for the night’s carouse. It 
was a frank copy of the joys of this life writ in large 
childish characters; its naiveté reminds one of the 
enthusiasm of a celebrated surgeon who declared that 
if there were no amputations in heaven he didn’t want 
to gothere. It was essentially a fighter’s paradise, 
to which only warriors and their wives, mothers, or 
daughters could gain admittance. Its passport was 
death in battle, and the warrior who was luckless 
enough to die a ‘‘straw-death’”’ would have himself 
scratched with a spear in order that he might come 
before its gates with Odin’s mark. It was far in ad- 
vance of Olympus in that it was not reserved for the 
especial favorites of capricious gods, but could be 
claimed as a right by every warrior (and all men were 
such in those days) who had reached a certain stan- 
dard of bravery and truthfulness. The vast majority 
of the race, however, were forced to content them- 
selves with an abode in chilly, foggy regions in the 
bowels of the earth, presided over by the earth-god- 
dess Hela, whose name has been modified into our 
modern ‘‘hell.” There was no thought of punish- 
ment, or even of disgrace, except perhaps such flavor 
of it as might be implied in failure to reach Valhalla ; 
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’twas simply a dreary, monotonous, colorless exis- 
tence, a sort of necessary old age after the fierce, lov- 
ing, fighting youth of this life. If the Norse ideal of 
heaven was far below the Christian, its hell was a far 
more humane conception than that fierce and gloomy 
Oriental idea to which its name has been transferred 
and which has become by a sad travesty the peculiar 
possession and pride of the ‘‘Gospel of Love.” 

The Mohammedan Paradise was another concep- 
tion of the same class, higher in that it recognised 
broader grounds of admission than simple war-like 
courage and truthfulness, but infinitely lower in the 
purely sensual and self-indulgent and almost degene- 
rating character of the rewards offered, the exclusion 
of woman except in so far as she can gratify man’s 
passions, and the recognition of ‘‘faith” as a substi- 
tute for ‘‘works.”’ Its houris, its palms, its divans, 
its fountains, its delicious fruits, its gardens, are such 
obvious and vulgar reproductions of earthly ones, that 
there is little difficulty in believing the story told by 
certain historians that Mohammed actually constructed 
such a ‘‘paradise” as the Koran describes in some 
lovely but inaccessible mountain-valley, to which from 
time to time certain of his faithful followers would be 
transportea while under the influence of an opiate. 
After being permitted to remain there a few hours or 
days their food would again be drugged, and they 
would be brought back to their tents to testify to 
others on their return to consciousness that the half 
had not been told. Like Valhalla, death in battle 
against the infidel was its surest passport, and the ab- 
solute reckless bravery which this belief developed in 
the two races is, to say the least, a highly suggestive 
commentary upon our statement that the greatest 
part of the fear of death is the dread of a future life. 

Another great group of beliefs, the Egyptian Mys- 
teries, have so completely succeeded in remaining 
what their name implied (as indeed they were in- 
tended to) that little or no definite idea can be formed 
of their conception of a future life. All we can catch 
is occasional glimpses of an ever-shifting and misty 
group of deities, some in animal, some in human form, 
Osiris and Amenti, Thoth and Ptah, Anubis and Isis, 
whose only definite function appears that of a court 
of inquiry and judgment upon the souls of the dead. 
They require a strict account of the deeds done in the 
body, the heart of the dead man is weighed in the 
scales of Truth, etc. Morality rather than piety seems 
to be demanded by them, but as to the nature of the 
rewards granted or punishments inflicted we are left 
almost entirely in the dark. Simply a dim but ma- 
jestic vision of a judgment after death in which Virtue 
is its own reward and Sin its own punishment. 

The most singular conception of the Life to come is 
that held by that religion which in age, dignity, and 
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number of adherents stands at the head of the great 
world-religions. At first sight it appears to be the 
very apotheosis of pessimism and nihilism, and yet it 
is the most ingenious, philosophic, and logical work- 
ing-out of the supernatural idea which the world has 
ever seen. Much of its thought is magnificent; its 
great fundamental conception that the only thing 
which is immortal is character (Aarma) and that a mil- 
lion generations have been needed to develop it, that 
many of its stages are passed in animal form, and that 
there is an essential, spiritual relationship between 
men, animals, and even plants, is not only matchless 
in its poetic beauty, but almost scientific in its truth- 
fulness. 

The transmigration of soulsis a mystic foreshadow- 
ing of Darwinism. It is by far the justest and most 
sweetly reasonable conception of an individual future 
life which has ever yet been developed. But like 
other religions it is weakest at the point of which it 
boasts itself most loudly. Its scheme of development 
up to the level of ‘‘ Homo integer vitae” is superb in 
its insight, its logic, and its truthfulness. Its view of 
the past is inspiring, noble, but for the future it has 
nothing to offer but a wearisome and intolerable repe- 
tition of former stages of incarnation, until at last in 
the very weariness of despair the soul is glad to take 
refuge in Nirvana, ‘‘ neither-consciousness-nor-uncon- 
sciousness,” ‘‘absorption into the soul of the uni- 
verse,” individual annihilation, eternal rest. 

The desirableness of Nirvana has also been justi- 
fied by some Buddhist sages from the same theo- 
jogical standpoint on the familiar priestly ground that 
existence is desire and desire is sin! therefore only 
by destroying existence can sin be destroyed and 
the swmmum bonum reached. Again, like most reli- 
gions it is imposing while generalising upon the past, 
but it fails when it attempts to forecast the future. As 
a scheme of the past, it is beautiful, fascinating ; asa 
scheme of the future, it is found wanting. And just 
as elsewhere the prospect of a gloomy after-world has 
multiplied tenfold the fear of death. But it is a superb 
allegory. Rid the puny individual of this world-burden 
of unending existence and eternal responsibility ; let 
the growth of karma be that of the race, and each in- 
carnation a new, glad personality; let the good that 
was in each, in its influence and its memory becomea 
part of the constitution of the race—immortal in fact, 
and the Darwinist may declare to the Buddhist as Paul 
did to the Athenians on Mars Hill, ‘‘ Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” 

When we attempt to study that view of the future 
life known as the Christian Heaven, we quickly find 
that we have to deal with two almost wholly distinct 
and widely different conceptions. One of these is the 
popular, orthodox ‘‘ Heaven” of the prayer-meeting 
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and Sunday-school, and the other is the ‘‘ Kingdom 
of Heaven” of Christ’s teachings, two utterly dissim- 
ilar regions. 

The essential features of the old-fashioned ortho- 
dox heaven are briefly, a city of great beauty whose 
streets are paved with pure gold, whose twelve gates 
are constructed each of a single pearl, its walls of jas- 
per and its foundations of precious stones, There is 
no night, and no sea; while through the midst of the 
city flows a sparkling river with ever-bearing fruit- 
trees on either bank. Here the redeemed abide for- 
ever and ever, clad in white and shining garments, 
with crowns of gold upon their heads, with harps and 
palm branches in their hands. They also acquire the 
power of flying and become ‘‘angels.”” Their entire 
time is occupied by chanting praises and bowing down 
before a great white throne; as all mysteries are re- 
vealed to them there is no need of mental effort, and 
as there is neither hunger or thirst or pain of any kind, 
bodily effort is equally unnecessary. In short, it is 
as one godly old hymn-writer has expressed it, a place 
‘where congregations ne’er break up, and Sabbaths 
have no end.” 

To this wondrous city, souls of all true believers 
are carried immediately after death by certain winged 
beings known as angels: to find one of the gates afore- 
said either barely ‘‘ ajar,” half shut, or flung widely 
open for their admittance, according to the degree of 
their merit. The redeemed all become young and 
beautiful, yet retain enough of their earthly likeness 
to be readily recognisable by all their friends who have 
preceded or who may follow them. They are wel- 
comed at the gate by the former and themselves look 
eagerly forward to the coming of the latter. This is 
bad enough, but it is reserved for a very small minor- 
ity of the race as a special favor. 

Not far from the walls of this city, separated from 
_ it only by a great gulf which is so narrow as to read- 
ily permit recognition to take place across it, is a fiery 
pit, the abode of the lost. Here nine-tenths of the 
race are condemned to writhe through all eternity, 
tortured by blistering heat, by raging thirst, by suf- 
focating sulphur-fumes, and every agony that the in- 
genuity of devils can devise, so that in clear view of 
the beautiful city, ‘‘ the smoke of their torment ascend- 
eth for ever and ever.” So close are these poor 
wretches to the jasper walls that their cries for mercy 
can be distinctly heard, as in case of Dives and Laza- 
rus. From a mere human standpoint, one would have 
supposed that this would have somewhat interfered 
with the peace of mind of the redeemed, especially as 
they could readily recognise the voices of a majority 
of their friends and loved ones: but their dispositions 
have become so spiritual and celestial that they do 
not mind it at all; indeed, one good Calvinistic divine 
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has specially dwelt upon the watching of the tortures 
of the damned and congratulating oneself upon escap- 
ing therefrom, as one of the joys of heaven. 

Of this whole popular conception, it may simply 
be said that it is almost absolutely without foundation 
in the teachings of the Master; that what little part 
of its imagery is biblical is taken chiefly from the Rev- 
elation of John, a book which is now declared by a 
majority of orthodox critics to be a burning picture of 
the persecutions under Nero and mystic prophecy of 
the ultimate triumph of the early Church without any 
reference to the future life. As to its theory that the 
souls proceed to heaven at once after death, the gos- 
pels are so vague that it is impossible to decide whether 
this passage occurs before or after the Last Judgment; 
the churches themselves have differed widely on this 
point, and one large body still holds that souls sleep 
in the grave with the body until awakened by the 
Last Trump. Its ‘‘recognition’’ hope is nowhere 
distinctly stated and barely implied in three passages, 
while as to its belief, that our souls become angels 
and that the latter have wings, it has not a word of 
support in the Scriptures. Its inferior and attendant 
spirits are taken bodily from the pages of Dante and 
Milton. In short, it is simply a ‘‘ Happy Hunting- 
Ground” rearranged according to saintly and fem- 
nine ideas, combined with a Hades which for injus- 
tice, atrocity, and savage vindictiveness is unparal- 
leled even in the cannibal islands. 

The ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” ‘*‘ Kingdom of God,” 
‘« Life Everlasting”? of the Master’s own teachings is 
a conception of widely different form and temper. Its 
description consists principally of a noble strain of 
lofty and fearless prophecy, of the ultimate triumph 
of Good and defeat of Evil which throbs like an ever- 
recurring Lez¢motiv through all of the Four Gospels. 
Like all true music it is beautiful, entrancing, sweetly 
mysterious. Its lofty beauty is marred by no childish 
working-out of trivial details. The great chord is 
struck by a master-hand, and the quivering over-tones 
of each responsive heart are left to finish the melody. 
‘Every work of man shall be brought into judgment, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil.” Righteous- 
ness and Truth shall and must prevail. Evil and 
falsehood will certainly both punish and defeat them- 
selves: ‘‘the meek shall inherit the earth”; this is 
the burden of His song. As to the geographical where, 
and the chronological when, He is divinely silent. It 
is enough for us to know that it shall be hereafter and 
that it begins now: nay, that this divine process is 
actually going on within us, about us, among us, if 
we will only open our clouded eyes to see it. The 
Eternal Life of the Master zs now, and has been from 
all eternity. ‘‘He that believeth on the Son Hash ever- 
lasting life,” His commandment ¢s life everlasting. 
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‘¢The Kingdom of God is within you.” ‘‘ This is life 
everlasting, that they may know thee, the only true 
God.” 

This is no mere endless prolongation of petty indi- 
vidual existence. It issomething far nobler and higher 
than this. Hear Farrar’s burning words: 

‘‘ The use of the word aiévoc, and of its Hebrew equivalent, 
olam, throughout the whole of Scripture, ought to have been suf- 
ficient to prove to every thoughtful and unbiassed student that it 
altogether transcends the thoroughly vulgar and unmeaning con- 
ception of ‘endless.’ Nothing, perhaps, tends to prove more 
clearly the difficulty of eradicating an error that has once taken 
deep and age-long root in the minds of ‘theologians,’ than the 
fact that it should still be necessary to prove that the word ‘eter- 
nal,’ far from being a mere equivalent for ‘everlasting,’ ever 
means ‘everlasting’ at all, except by reflexion from the substan- 
tives to which it is joined; that it is only joined to those substan- 
tives because it connotes ideas which transcend all time; that to 
make it mean nothing but time endlessly prolonged, is to degrade 
it by filling it with a merely relative conception which it is meant 
to supersede and by emptying it of all the highest conceptions 
which it properly includes.” 

As to a continued individual existence after death 
it is nowhere definitely taught by the Master, and is 
only even implied on any broad and reasonable prin- 
ciple of interpretation in three of his sayings. This 
may seem an extreme statement, but I challenge proof 
to the contrary from the Gospels. The three pas- 
sages alluded to are the parable of Dives and Laza- 
rus, the decision upon the case of the woman who had 
had seven husbands, and the promise to the thief on 
the cross. The first of these is a parable pure and 
simple, spoken to the scoffing, sneering Pharisees. 
The story is taken directly and bodily from Rabbinical 
literature—a weapon from their own armory turned 
against them with deadliest effect. If it be regarded 
as anything more than this it is bathos, for it depicts 
a state of affairs which would be almost more intoler- 
able for the saved than for the lost. 

In the second instance the question is squarely 
asked and an answer distinctly declined. All that the 
Master vouchsafes in his wisdom is that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are still ‘‘ living” (of which the whole 
Jewish nation was bodily proof), but as to the woman 
in question ‘in the resurrection they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God.” To the dying thief were spoken the thrilling 
words, ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
And was he not? Yea, verily, in the paradise of the 
love and sympathy of all Christian hearts through all 
the ages since and to come. If it is to be taken liter- 
ally, what are we to make of Christ’s saying to Mary, 
two days \ater in the garden of the sepulchre, ‘Touch 
me not, for lam mot yet ascended unto my Father.” 

All other references of this sort which have even 
the appearance of being personal are to a mysterious 
‘*second coming,” ‘‘in the clouds of heaven,” which 
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it is distinctly stated, shall take place within the life- 
time of that generation (Matthew xvi. 28; Mark xii., 
25; Luke xx., 35, and xxiv., 34), but as to whose oc- 
currence history is silent. All other allusions such as 
‘“‘If a man keep my commandments he shall never 
taste of death,” «‘In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions,’’ are not only as well, but better explained by 
referring them to the ultimate triumph of Good and 
the deathlessness of Truth. Why, when Christ dis- 
tinctly tells us that ‘‘the Kingdom of God is within” 
us, that ‘‘to know God is life everlasting” and that 
He is the Resurrection—the bewilderingly beautiful 
instance of the Creation of Life out of the dust of the 
earth—we should obstinately persist in referring and 
postponing all three to some mysterious future region, 
‘¢beyond the skies and beyond the tomb,” is hard to 
understand. Even that matchless epitome of the 
wants and aspirations of the human heart, the Lord’s 
Prayer (Revised Version, Luke), contains not a word 
of allusion to such a region. The grandly majestic 
«‘Last Judgment” is the Verdict of History, and noth- 
ing could be more ‘‘unorthodox” than its superb cri- 
terion, which is neither creed, nor faith, nor even in- 
tentional service of God (‘‘Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered and fed thee?”), but the broad and no- 
ble principle of common humanity, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 

In short, the ‘‘ a7) aiewvios” of Christ is literally 
the ‘‘ Life of the Ages’”’ of Darwin. 

To what conclusion, now, are we led by this review 
of the type-religions of the world, as to the effect of a 
belief in a future life upon the fear of death. Only 
one seems possible, that it increases it five-fold. The 
happy hunting-ground is reserved only for chiefs 
and warriors of highest renown, and many are the 
risks which even these have to run upon their passage 
thither. Only a few of the most favored of mortals 
can hope to scale Olympus. The halls of Odin open 
to none save heroes of high renown or faultless cour- 
age. The paradise of Mohammed is reserved for 
the faithful who have sealed their devotion with their 
blood, and admits neither women nor children. Nir- 
vana is a ‘‘heaven” of such doubtful attractiveness 
as to require a good deal of philosophy to enable 
one to contemplate its attainment with resignation ; 
while as to the orthodox Christian heaven: ‘Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto Life, 
and few there be that find it.” Its most enthusiastic 
proclaimers do not offer the hope that more than a 
very small percentage of the race will ever reach it. 
Indeed, they seem almost inclined to gloat over the 
prospect of having it all to themselves. None but 
‘« desirable” people will be admitted there, they trust. 
In brief, every conception of an individual future life 
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condemns the vast majority of men to a state of either 
cheerless, ghostly gloom, or of absolute torment. De- 
stroy such a belief and you rob death of half its ter- 
rors. ‘Tis not dying that men dread so much as liv- 
ing again, and ‘‘thus conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” 

"As to the so-called « restraining influence” of such 
a belief and the extent to which it supports and en- 
forces morality, the more attentively this is consid- 
ered the less will be found to be its value. High, 
noble natures need no such incentive ; base ones are 
but little affected by it. Assure a scoundrel of im- 
munity from punishment in this world, which is un- 
fortunately usually implied in the orthodox view, and 
he will risk the next one. If he is willing to run the 
gauntlet of the immediate constable and jail, how 
much more that of the remote possibilities of hell? 
The criminal is essentially the man who blindly gluts 
the craving of to-day, with an utter disregard of to- 
morrow. 

Besides, there is always the chance of a ‘‘ death- 
bed repentance” and usually that of buying absolu- 
tion by devoting part of the spoils to the Church. 
‘«Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” In Catholic 
countries it is notorious that the more colossally vil- 
lainous the brigand the more devout his piety and 
magnificent his offerings. Indeed, a distinguished 
English penologist (Havelock Ellis: Zhe Crimina/) 
goes so far as to open his chapter on ‘‘ The Religion 
of the Criminal” with the horrifying remark, ‘‘In all 
countries religion or superstition is intimately con- 
nected with crime.” As a check for the well-disposed 
it is unnecessary ; for the ill-disposed, worthless or 
worse. Furthermore, it must not be overlooked that 
whatever value it may have in this respect has to be 
offset by the torturings, human sacrifices, funeral vic- 
tims, ‘‘head-hunting,’’ child-burning, Jesuit massa- 
cres, thuggism, ‘‘infant-damnation,”’ Mormon polyg- 
amy, and other such observances and beliefs which 
are inspired dy zt alone. 

We personally fought at the battle of Hastings and 
shall in Armageddon. We area part of all that ever 
has been or is to come. We have lived from the 
earliest appearance of life upon this cooling globe and 
shall live through all eternity in our descendants or 
in those whose existence ours has helped to make 
possible. All that is true, all that is good, all that is 
brave and virtuous, that ‘‘makes for righteousness’” 
in us and in our influence cannot die, but has become 
part of the framework of the universe, has been painted 
in the great picture-gallery of nature to bless and 
cheer generations yet unborn. This, to my vision, is 
the true ‘‘Eternal Life,” or as Ga) aiavios is better 
translated ‘‘the life of the zons,” ‘‘ The Life of the 
Ages.” Allin us that is base, all that is cowardly, all 
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that is untrue, falls by its own weight, decays by ‘‘the 
worm that dieth not,” is consumed by ‘‘ the fire that 
is not quenched.” 

What wonder that the righteous are described as 
‘‘saved,” and the unrighteous as ‘‘lost.” The ques- 
tion of salvation becomes, not the selfish one ‘shall 
I as an individual live after death in a state of happi- 
ness, or misery ?”’ but the nobler, unselfish one ‘‘ How 
much of all my work, my character, my influence, my 
self will become part of the progress of the race and 
of the history of the universe?” 

All faiths, all views agree in this one grand, con- 
soling thought, that every brave deed, every noble 
effort is of itself immortal. That the good cannot die, 
and that every effort, however feeble or apparently 
unsuccessful to make the world happier for our having 
lived in it, shall have its reward. 


FABLES FROM THE NEW A&SOP. 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


The Great Kite Syndicate. 

THREE sticks and a hank of twine and a roll of pa- 
per met in jolly good fellowship at a tavern. I have for- 
gotten the name of the country where this happened, 
but am inclined to think it must have been Cathay, 
since there—as travellers commonly report—kite-fly- 
ing is a pastime much in vogue. 

All these good fellows fell to talking, as sticks and 
twine and paper talk, and to gabble about their affairs. 
They were, as I learned by listening, in business to- 
gether, and the partnership they had formed was 
called the Kite Syndicate, by which I understood they 
had entered into a mercantile alliance to unite each 
his several functions towards the development and 
perfection of what should be the finest kite ever seen 
in that land. 

So at the table in the wine room they planned, and 
afterwards adjourned to a greensward hard by, their 
purpose being here, without interruption, to perfect 
their purpose in practice, as previously their plans 
had been perfected in principle. 

Arrived in the field, the paper spread himself out 
flat, and the sticks stretched themselves, and the string 
unknotted, and then at once, with one voice, all pro- 
claimed themselves quite ready, all three, to be united 
in the holy bonds of kitehood. 

The paper said, ‘‘I will cut myself to the desired 
shape,” and the sticks, each for himself, ‘I will lay 
myself in the right place and at the right angle,” and 
the cord, ‘‘I will twist myself about my brothers, the 
sticks, and about the edges and folds of my cousin, 
the paper”; and all together exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine 
kite we shall be!” 

But when the paper would have cut himself into 
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shape, he found it quite impossible, and so when the 
sticks tried to form the right angles with each other, 
and the string when he would twist and twine and 
bind. The paper could change position, but of him- 
self could not alter his form, and though the sticks 
could writhe and wiggle and lie straight or criss-cross 
at will, to regulate their proper relations for becoming 
part of a kite was quite futile ; and the string, he too 
could coil and uncoil, and stretch out and draw in, 
but the peculiar power and genius that goes to bind- 
ing, sewing, and tying he found was denied him. 

«¢Woe is us!” they cried in unison, ‘‘of what 
avail is it to be possessed of capacities if capabilities 
be lacking ?” 

‘¢ Beautifully expressed,” said a kite-maker, who 
chanced to be passing, ‘‘and moreover true, which is 
not always the case with beautiful expressions. Now 
you keep quiet and let me arrange you.” 

So saying, the kite-maker took shears and cut the 
paper, and laid the sticks, and twisted and twined the 
cord, till after an interval he had made all ready, when 
he raised the kite, and a brisk breeze blowing, it sailed 
off and up bravely into the sky, to the satisfaction of 
its component parts, who, far from honoring the kite- 
maker or rightly appreciating him, said among them- 
selves, complacently, ‘‘ How wise we are,—we, the 
great Kite Syndicate.”’ 

A fool heard them and laughed. ‘‘ Imbeciles,” 
said he, ‘‘they ought to know and understand that all 
their kite was the handiwork of the Almighty Kite- 
maker, who both builds and sails. 

A philosopher passing, heard the fool and saw the 
kite. He did not stop to argue with the fool (because 
he was a philosopher), but he pondered within him- 
self somewhat on this wise: Of what avail would even 
the Almighty Kite-maker’s craft be without material, 
and not even he could raise the kite when constructed, 
if the breeze did not blow. Therefore, I conclude 
that to the attainment of a desired end three things 
are essential: (1) that which is, (2) that which moves, 
(3) that which arranges. 

And thenceforth he taught these truths as the foun- 
dation of philosophy, but he taught them in parables. 


NOTES. 


Louis Prang, the famous art publisher of Boston, succeeds in 
offering to the public constantly new designs of the same favorite 
themes in his beautiful Christmas and Easter-greetings, which 
latter have just appeared in a novel style and a novel dress. 
While his cards and booklets are always the best that art can pro- 
duce, they are peculiarly American, and possess a warmer air than 
similar European productions. All the flowers of spring find an 
appreciative consideration. There are entire booklets dedicated 
exclusively to the passion-flower or the Easter-lily, to the lily of 
the valley, and violets, and again, for those who love variety there 
are collections in which all the various blossoms of the spring 
aie represented. 
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The new style of Japanese imitation will meet the taste of 
many, for it is fashionable now, and, indeed, it is interesting for 
a change; but, in the interest of art, we do not believe that the 
fashion will last. The style imitates certain shortcomings of the 
Japanese without attaining that delicate flavor of genius which is 
the secret of the attractiveness of Japanese art. 

Bessie Grey illustrated a day’s life of the morning-glory from 
the moment that ‘‘ beneath Dawn’s dainty fingers all the bind- 
weed buds untwist,’’ until the sun goes down. Then 


‘«The closed cups of the blue flower of light, 
Bury their secret from the curious night.” 


Another booklet, Zhe Message of the Lilies, is eminently an 
Easter-greeting, announcing the lesson of the resurrection that 
takes place in nature, which is summed up in the following lines 


‘Tis the victor-song of triumph, 
The release of all creation; 
’Tis the song of resurrection, 
Making glad our Easter days. 
’Tis the oil of joy for mourning, 
And for heaviness ’tis praise. 


‘Listen, listen, men and women! 
For the language is of Heaven, 
And to every heart it speaketh 
Just the word it needeth best,— 
Only this I know,— 
To each it bringeth peace and bringeth rest.’ 


Washington's Addresses to the Churches are published as No. 
65 of the Old South Leaflets and can be had for five cents from 
‘‘the Directors of the Old South Studies in History, Boston, 
Mass.” 


N. B.—By special arrangements with the Cosmopolitan Publishing 
Company we are enabled to offer a full year’s subscription to the two 
magazines, THE COSMOPOLITAN and THE OPEN COURT, at the un- 
usually low price of $1.75. This advantageous offer holds good for all 
new subscriptions and for renewals, until retracted.—The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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WHAT IS REPUBLICANISM ? 
BY PROF, CALVIN THOMAS, 

Tue following considerations have developed slowly 
out of much reflexion upon the contents of Zhe Open 
Court for January 16—a memorable number of the pa- 
per. As I read Mr. Conway’s hot philippic I felt that 
his heat was carrying him too far; while the calm ar- 
gument of Professor Cope in defence of the new Amer- 
icanism seemed to me to proceed, here and there, upon 
a faulty analysis of the facts. On turning to the edi- 
tor’s article I found remarks which were excellent in 
their way but were not occupied with the precise 
phase of the Venezuelan controversy which had all 
along seemed to me the most important. For in my 
mind the vital question takes this form: Should we 
be acting in the interest of republican institutions if 
we were to go to war with Great Britain over a boun- 
dary dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana ? 
It appears to be clear enough that the Monroe Doc- 
trine had in it from the first a touch of political ideal- 
ism ; that is, while intended primarily as a measure 
of self-preservation, it was also intended to safeguard 
the interests of republican government in the New 
World generally. In the time of the Holy Alliance, 
which was everywhere fighting democracy, it was pos- 
sible, perhaps even natural, to think that the two aims 
were ultimately one, or, in other words, that the 
smaller necessitated the larger. To-day, however, we 
are really concerned only with the idealistic aspect of 
the Doctrine. For surely no man in his senses can 
now pretend to believe that the safety of the powerful 
_ American Union, already bounded on the north by a 
British domain larger than its own, depends upon the 
exact position of a boundary-line in the tropical for- 
ests of South America. Whatever loyalty we feel to- 
ward the Monroe Doctrine, if it is not to be mere 
fetish-worship, must be simply the loyalty we feel to- 
ward republicanism. Hence the vital importance of 
the question whether we should be likely to promote 
the interests of republicanism, either in the world at 
large or in the New World particularly, if we were to 
let the pending controversy involve us in a war with 
Great Britain. ; 

To answer this question properly would require 
more space than Zhe Open Court might wish to give 


to the subject, and would be a task for a writer with 
other qualifications than mine. My present purpose 
is much simpler, being merely to call attention to the 
importance of a right statement of the question with 
which public opinion has todeal. This I think I can 
do best by commenting briefly upon the argument of 
Professor Cope; for I have no doubt that Professor 
Cope represents, not perhaps in every sentence and 
in every minor conclusion, but in the general drift of 
his reasoning, views which are now held by a major- 
ity of the American people. It thus becomes a ques- 
tion of momentous public interest whether his reason- 
ing is correct. 

The gist of Professor Cope’s contention is as fol- 
lows: We Americans believe for good reason that a 
republican form of government is better than any 
other, and it is only natural and right that we should 
wish to protect the interests and extend the sphere of 
that which we believe to be best. But we can do noth- 
ing in Europe. There are irreconcilable antipathies 
between the monarchical systems of the Old World 
and the republicanism which we represent. The Eu- 
ropean monarchies are our natural enemies ; they hate 
us and would destroy us if they could. On the other 
hand the South American Spaniards are our natural 
friends and allies. Republicanism is already estab- 
lished in that continent, and while still in a somewhat 
turbulent state, is full of promise for the future. Let 
us therefore join hands with the South American re- 
publics, protect them at any cost against monarchical 
interference and thus save the Western hemisphere at 
any rate for republican institutions. 

Now the first question suggested to the mind by 
such an argument is that which heads this article. 
Professor Cope writes all along as if republicanism, or 
a ‘‘republican form of government,” were something 
simple, definite, and capable of easy isolation in 
thought and practice. But this is evidently not so. 
There have been and there still are republics of many 
kinds. Take, for example, that of Aristides, of Cato, 
of medieval Venice; and then add modern France, 
Switzerland, the United States, the Transvaal. Here 
are seven republican governments differing from one 
another radically in ‘‘ form,” that is, in political meth- 
ods and institutions. What is the common feature of 
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them all that constitutes the essential nature and the 
saving virtue of republicanism ? What is, so to speak, 
the substance of the ‘‘form’’? What is it that we are 
to hold dear and to fight for? Is it any particular 
name for the chief executive ? Do we swear, for ex- 
ample, by the word ‘‘president”? Or is it the elec- 
tive character of the chief magistrate without regard 
to his tenure of office, the degree of discretionary 
power vested in him, or the character of the electo- 
rate. Is the thing we want any particular kind of suf- 
frage law or mode of representation? Is it a bicam- 
eral parliament? Surely we are not going to insist 
upon our own ‘‘form” for the Western hemisphere 
rather than that of France or Switzerland. We must 
regard much as unessential to the republican form. 
What then are the unessentials and what are the es- 
sentials ? 

I hope no one will think that I am here raising idle 
academic questions to befog a matter that is clear 
enough for practical purposes. It is precisely for the 
practical purposes of politics that the matter is not 
clear enough, and is in need of sharp definition. To 
illustrate: So long as it is a question for missionary 
reports, statistical tables, and map-making, we can 
well enough regard every form of nominally Christian 
missionary enterprise in Asia—whether Catholic or 
Protestant or Greek, Methodist or Baptist or Unita- 
rian—as coming under the head of the propagation of 
Christianity. But suppose we were asked to risk a 
great war for the purpose of saving Asia to Christian- 
ity : Should we not begin to ask at once, Whose Chris- 
tianity ? What do you mean by Christianity ? 

Instead of attempting a close definition of the 
thing he holds dear, Professor Cope opens the impor- 
tant part of-his discussion with generalities, which, as 
it strikes me, do not help us very much. He thinks 
it a ‘‘general truth” that ‘‘any form of government 
is good if administered with due regard to human 
rights, and that any form if administered without re- 
gard to those rights is bad.” He then goes on to say 
that ‘‘Americans are generally of the opinion that a 
republican form is better than any other, because it 
contains within itself the conditions for an administra- 
tion more in accordance with human right than any 
other, and is therefore more likely to be so adminis- 
tered.” This seems to imply that for Professor Cope, 
as for Alexander Pope in the eighteenth century, good 
government is all a matter of administration. No 
suggestion that the character and sanction of the laws 
to be administered are an important element of the 
problem. So, too, the goodness of the republican 
form in particular is a matter of ‘‘administration in 
accordance with human rights.” No hint that it has 
anything to do with the rights of the people to deter- 
mine for themselves what their laws shall be and who 
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shall administer them. But passing by this point for 
the present, I wish to raise the question: What are 
‘‘human rights”? Who can tell in an abstract and 
general way? We can tell perhaps, or, rather, good 
lawyers and learned judges can tell, often with great 
difficulty, what rights a particular people, say the 
American, the English, or the German, have claimed 
for themselves and have by hook or crook managed to 
get recognised in public law. But who can tell what 
human rights are apart from history and evolution ? 
What are the rights of a man dropped alone for life 
on an uninhabited island in the sea? Or what are the 
mutual rights of twenty persons placed in similar cir- 
cumstances without a common language or any com- 
mon traditions? A large number of Americans think 
they have a right to a fifty-cent dollar, to an eight- 
hour day for work, to employment on their own terms. 
Are these human rights? If not, why not? Who is to 
be the judge? I do not forget that the Fathers, in the 
grandiose rhetoric born of the revolutionary spirit, did 
specify ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
as ‘‘inalienable rights” with which man is endowed 
by the Creator. I recognise, too, that the phrase 
‘‘human rights,” or ‘‘rights of man,” has done good 
service in the language of poetry and eloquence on 
behalf of political liberty. But after all, speaking so- 
berly, what government has ever recognised any such 
inalienable rights? Do we not alienate them quickly 
in case of a murderer, if we can get hold of him? Did 
we not make short work of them with our conscription- 
laws during the late war? Can we get very far in any 
practical discussion with such a concept of ‘*human 
rights”? Must we not come down very soon to legal 
rights ? 

It occurs to me as possible that Professor Cope 
may really have had in mind legal rights, perhaps the 
elementary rights of person and property; and that he 
may have meant to contend simply that republicanism 
offers the best guaranty for the safety of these rights 
from illegal encroachment on the part of executive or 
administrative authority. If this be his meaning, the 
question is certainly a fair one for debate, but it must 
be answered in the light of experience; theories on 
the subject are of no use. We should have to in- 
quire, for example, whether, under the laws of each 
country, an American is in less danger of having his 
life, liberty, or property taken from him through offi- 
cial usurpation, than is, say an Englishman, or a Ger- 
man. This is a question for lawyers. But if one who 
is not a lawyer may venture to give the impression he 
has derived from observation and reading, I should say 
that all three countries are very much on a par in this 
respect, and that in all three the particular danger re- 
ferred to is now so insignificant as to be hardly worth 
bothering about in a discussion of this kind. Personal 
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tyranny, assuming to rule without law, or in defiance 
of law, is not much of a dragon where there is consti- 
tutional government. Even in Russia his manners 
have been improved by the general growth of demo- 
cracy; so that now when he eats people, he is at least 
anxious to have it understood that he acts from dis- 
interested motives. 

Professor Cope observes that ‘‘the gist of the ob- 
jections to the European systems of government is 
that they are, excepting that of France, much too 
largely administered by and on behalf of privileged 
persons and classes, and not sufficiently on behalf of 
the people.” Here it must be remarked that unless 
one wishes to charge extensive usurpation, this is an 
objection to the laws themselves. But if it be meant 
that the laws are bad, then the question at once 
arises: Who is the best judge as to whether a people 
has good laws properly administered? Now I have 
always supposed the distinctive character and the sav- 
ing grace of republicanism to lie in the answer which 
it gives to this question, its answer being: the people 
themselves. In other words, I have supposed that 
the heart of republicanism is simply democracy—the 
rule of the people. But by ‘‘the people” we have no 
right to understand either the very poor or the very 
rich alone ; neither workingmen, nor employers, nei- 
ther farmers, nor merchants, nor manufacturers alone ; 
not even what Mr. Lincoln called the ‘‘ plain people.” 
‘<The people” includes everybody. And since, in the 
conflict of opinions and interests, the people in this 
sense cannot a// have their way, republicanism (or 
democracy) means for practical purposes the rule of 
the majority under the forms of law. It means that 
‘«the people,” thus defined, shall have such laws as 
they like and have them administered by persons who 
are acceptable. And this, to my mind, tells the whole 
story. If any country has popular sovereignty in its 
legislature (that is, a house of elected representatives 
whose will cannot be permanently blocked by persons 
that are not elected), and if it has also an administra- 
tion that is in one way or another responsible to the 
people and ready to obey the people,—such country 
has the heart of republicanism, has all of republican- 
ism that is worth fighting for. These are the matters 
of faith; other things are matters of opinion amongst 
republicans themselves. 

If this be correct, and I think I am not alone in 
supposing it to be so, we see at once how confusing 
and unscientific it is to speak indiscriminately of ‘‘the 
European systems of government with the exception of 
France.”” Why not except Switzerland also? And 
why put Russia and Germany and Great Britain on 
the same plane? Must we not make distinctions on 
every hand? May not a ‘‘monarchy”’ have more or 
less of republicanism, and a ‘‘republic” more or less 
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of monarchism? The antithesis of ‘‘monarchy” to- 
day is not ‘‘republicanism,” but ‘‘absolutism”’; for 
the monarchy may be ‘‘limited”’ and the limitation 
may be greater or less. It may have proceeded so 
far, as is actually the case in England, that the mon- 
arch, in his official capacity, is simply the organ-voice 
of the people. 

But to return to Professor Cope’s ‘‘ gist of the ob- 
jections,”’ which was in a word—“‘ privileged classes.” 
Does this refer to industrial classes—manufacturers, 
for example—that manage to get legislation in their 
interest? Ifso, how about the exception of France ? 
And is not our own home made of glass? Or does it 
mean the workingmen, the farmers? If so, Germany 
has gone farther than any other country in legislation 
intended for their special benefit. Nowhere is the 
‘<welfare of the people’? made more prominent as the 
touchstone of legislation than in Germany. Can we 
Americans cry ‘‘ paternalism ” from one corner of the 
mouth and ‘‘indifference to the people” from the 
other? Or does Professor Cope mean the titled aris- 
tocrats? Ifso, what privileges do they enjoy except 
such as are either purchasable for money in any part 
of the world, or else are purely social in their nature 
and hence outside the sphere of government. If they 
steal, or forge notes, or commit an assault, are they 
not arrested and tried by public law? Can they burn 
your house or enslave your person with impunity ? 
They live in big houses and have yachts and private 
cars; and so do we, if we can afford it. They have 
the ‘‘ privilege ” of being lionised in society, stared at 
in public places and written up in the newspapers ; 
so have our own millionaires if their taste runs in that 
direction. Sometimes by virtue of their wealth and 
position they get offices to which their merit would 
not entitle them ; just so with us. Some of them are 
men of character, ability, generosity and devotion to 
public duty, others are profligate, dull, selfish, and 
useless ; very much the same at home. Take away 
the hereditary titles and allow a little time for the 
nimbus to vanish and where is the very great differ- 
ence? Shall we then hate them for their titles? Well 
I have my democratic prejudices on that subject too, 
but I have learned to be calm. King means tribes- 
man; duke, leader; and count, companion ; and why 
should we not be able, in this age of the world, to 
look as serenely at a constitutional duke as at a Ken- 
tucky colonel, and see in both cases nothing but the 
man? Professor Cope complains of the notorious so- 
cial ‘‘ stratigraphy of the Englishman’s mind.” But 
have we not owr social stratigraphy ? Have republics 
anywhere got rid of the spirit of caste? Have the 
South American Spaniards got rid of it? Have we? 
Are we getting rid of it? Is it not a matter beyond 
the control of government and inseparable from dif- 
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ferences of wealth, education, employment, and taste? 
Even if the socialist régime were realised, would not 
birds of a feather still flock together and entertain 
their private opinion of the plumage and intelligence 
of other flocks? 

But the aristocrats have large incomes, out of pro- 
portion to their ‘‘utility,” and these incomes are 
<¢stolen” from the people. Professor Cope thinks it 
a distinguishing mark of American speech that we 
call ‘a spade a spade and stealing we call stealing.” 
‘‘In Europe,” he continues, ‘‘the robberies of the 
most enterprising robbers have been legitimised and 
have become a part of the system under which the 
people live. Thus have arisen established royal fam- 
ilies, nobilities, and churches.” But is this really a 
scientific nomenclature? In what sense is the Prince 
of Wales or the Archbishop of Canterbury a robber ? 
Suppose that an intelligent people familiar with his- 
tory and with the arguments pro and con, and having 
full power to get what they want and get rid of what 
they do not want, deliberately prefer that the person- 
age who represents to the general eye the dignity and 
authority of the State shall bear the historic title of 
king or duke, rather than that of archon, consul, or 
president,—can we quarrel with them in the name of 
republicanism? Is it not the essence of our beloved 
doctrine that the people shall have what they want ? 
And suppose they want a State Church, or having one 
prefer to let it stand,—can we forbid them that luxury 
in the name of republicanism? We have a public 
life-saving service ; why should not the English have 
a soul-saving service—#f they want it ? We may think 
them benighted, not alive to their own true interest ; 
but then they may think the same of us for maintain- 
ing a protective tariff, or a weather-bureau, or a fish- 
hatchery. It is a world in which opinions differ, and 
it was to make such a world habitable in peace that re- 
publicanism—the rule of the majority under the forms 
of law—was invented. But if a people want a king, 
or a crown prince, or an archbishop, is not the ques- 
tion of his ‘‘utility”” and his income their business 
and no one else’s? How much ought a king ora duke 
to receive ? Or a president, a judge, a school-master ? 
Who can tell better in each case than the people that 
foot the bills? Can we justly apply the name ‘“‘rob- 
ber’? to the man who, in a law-governed country, is 
the legal beneficiary of his country’s laws and institu- 
tions? Many people think that every protected man- 
ufacturer is a robber; others think the same of every 
capitalist, or of the man who holds real estate for a 
rise in value. But is the name correctly applied in 
their cases? If so, where are we to stop? Why is 
not anybody a robber who happens to have land or 
other property which somebody else thinks is more 
than enough ? 
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How much land or money or salary may a man 
have before he begins to be a robber? We cannot 
evade the logic: If the Prince of Wales or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is a robber, then we are all rob- 
bers who dwell on the hither side of communism. 
Why then use an opprobrious name and claim for it 
the merit of truthful plain-speaking ? To my mind that 
is not calling a spade a spade, but it is calling a spade 
a bowie-knife or a burglar’s jimmy. 

And then, as to the contention that the European 
monarchies hate us and would destroy us if they could, 
—where is the evidence of this? It is true that after 
Waterloo a number of absolute monarchs, imagining 
that democracy meant a continuation of the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic era, that is, turbulence and 
aggressive war, set their faces sternly against it, 
and drew upon themselves the memorable and pa- 
triotic warning-notice of President Monroe. But they 
soon saw that they were battling against the ocean, 
and that the only way to deal with democracy was to 
embrace it. The soul of the Revolution went march- 
ing on, and to-day, in the form of constitutionalism, 
democracy has leavened the whole lump in Western 
Europe, captured Australia and the bulk of Africa, 
and made large inroads in Asia. Why should not we 
republicans possess our souls in peace, glad to see the 
stars in their courses fight our battle, and even get- 
ting a measure of solemn amusement, now and then, 
as we see the ‘‘monarchs” tumble over each other in 
their race for the favor of the dear people. I doubt if 
there is a king in the world at the present time who 
feels himself the less secure because of the existence 
of republics. They have learned to rely upon the 
honest monarchical sentiment of their subjects. Why 
did not Bismarck refuse to evacuate Paris unless the 
French put in another king ? Witness the present cor- 
dial relations between Russia and France, and be- 
tween Russia and the United States. Consider the 
solicitude of Wilhelm II. for the independence of the 
Transvaal. Look at Switzerland—safe and solid as 
her Alps, and universally respected. And not the 
least factor in her safety and the respect she enjoys is 
her habit of attending pretty closely to her own busi- 
ness. 

To me it is the most incomprehensible proposi- 
tion in the world that Europe is our natural enemy 
and South America our natural friend. Does the mere 
fact that the governments south of us call themselves 
republics, though many of them have yet to learn the 
ABC of republicanism, viz., peaceable acceptance of 
the will of the majority,—does this one fact count for 
more than all the ties of blood, of common language, 
traditions, laws, literature, religion, of commercial, 
intellectual, and artistic intercourse, that bind us to 
Europe? It seems to me that every nation in the 
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world is our natural friend, but pre-eminently the na- 
tions of Germanic Europe. 

If I were despatching this article from a German 
city to an ordinary newspaper at home, I should con- 
fidently expect in these days that many a reader would 
drop it unfinished with the remark: Another Ameri- 
can professor corrupted by residence in Europe. Bet- 
ter stay there if he likes it so well !—From the clien- 
tage of Zhe Open Court I do not so much fear this 
funny martyrdom ; and yet it may be well enough to 
say that I have not been debauched by ‘‘ monarchy.”’ 
I am sound on the form, am not a British sympathiser, 
and have had no money from the Cobden Club. And 
I am coming back. So far as this article is concerned, 
I have tried to write in a perfectly dispassionate and 
scientific temper, solely in the interest of truth. Un- 
derneath that, however, I have really written out of 
the deep love I bear my country. It is precisely be- 
cause I am so good a democrat, because I have such 
loyal pride in my country, that I cannot bear to think 
of its going wrong,—confounding shadows with sub- 
stance and names with things. I hate to hear my 
countrymen, in and out of responsible office, talking 
as if they had been asleep since the Congress of Vi- 
It makes one feel as if they might next pro- 
pose to make the Armenian atrocities the occasion of 
an American crusade for the capture of Jerusalem. I 
admit that I have not any of the time believed the 
danger of war to be very great. But until the Com- 
mission reports, the danger cannot be said to be alto- 
gether past. So long as this is the case, and so long 
as highly intelligent men can take the view which 
Professor Cope takes of American duty and destiny, 
it is pertinent to ask coldly and calmly just what we 
should gain for republican institutions in the Western 
hemisphere if we went to war with Great Britain. As- 
sume the fullest measure of success on our part which 
any imagination can dream of. 

The net result in South America could hardly be 
more than that a few thousand Englishmen, nursed in 
the traditions of democracy, would be compelled to 
- leave their homes or else to submit to an offensive 
pseudo-republican government. We should of course 
be obliged by the logic of war to invade Canada, a 
friendly country that has done us no wrong and has 
no interest in the Venezuelan boundary; a country in- 
habited by a people as free and as democratic as we 
are. I assume that if we were in earnest and united, 
the Canadians could not stand up against us. We 
should then fill their land with havoc and mourning, 
capture their cities, subvert their institutions, excite 
throughout half a continent a universal and inextin- 
guishable hatred of ourselves and of our flag, and thus 
acquire a territory which would be ungovernable un- 
der our system. We should have to govern it by 
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military despotism. And all this we should be doing 
in order to promote the interests of republican institu- 
tions in the Western hemisphere ; doing in the name 
of the doctrine which asserts the right of every people 
to manage its own affairs in its own way. Could the 
arch-enemy of mankind, who is also, as we believe, 
the arch-enemy of republicanism, imagine in his wild- 
est flight of cynicism a worse adaptation of means to 
ends ? 


THE INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT GREECE UPON CHRIS- 
TIAN DEMONOLOGY. 


THE exchange of thought that took place among 
the nations of the Roman Empire produced the need 
of a new religion which found its satisfaction in that 
great spiritual movement which is known by the 
name of Christianity. The idea of immortality became 
more and more accepted by the masses of the people; 
but there were many to whom it was no welcome 
news, for it served only to enhance the fears of man’s 
fate after death. The Egyptians’ dread of judgment in 
the nether world, the Jews’ horror of Gehenna, the Hin- 
dus’ longing for an escape from future sufferings, were 
now added to the Greek notions of Hades, and rendered 
them more terrible than before. The descriptions of 
Tartarus which we find in Homer’s Iliad and in He- 
siod’s Theogony began to be believed in more seriously 
than ever. Plato’s dualistic conception of the soul 
created in the hearts of many noble men a longing for 
death as a release from the ills that in this material 
existence flesh is heir to, but intensified, at the same 
time, in others the expectations of the sufferings be- 
yond. These tendencies were criticised by philoso- 
phers and ridiculed by witty authors. Thus we read 
in the Epigrams of Callimachus (No. xxiv): 


‘'Cléombrot,! he of Ambracia, took leave of the sun in the heavens: 
Leapt from a wall in the hope || sooner to reach the Beyond ; 
Not that he e’er had encountered an ill that made life to him 

hateful ; 
Only because he had read || Plato’s grand book on the soul.’? 


And Lucian tells the story of Peregrinus, surnamed 
Proteus, who after various adventures became a con- 
vert to Christianity. He would have been forgotten 
and his name would never have been mentioned in 
history but for the fact that in the presence of a great 
crowd at the Olympian festivals he burned himself to 
death on a big pile of wood. These were symptoms 
which illustrated the religious zeal of the people and 
characterised the unrest of the times. Further Plutarch 
tells us in his A/ora/s that the superstitious are chas- 


1Cleombrotus may have been the same disciple of Socrates who is men- 
tioned in Phaedo II., p. 59, c. This strange case of suicide is alluded to by 
St. Augustine in de Crv, Def, 1., 22. 


2 Translated in the original metre, 
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tised by ‘their own imagination of an anguish that 
will never cease.” He says: 


‘‘ Wide open stand the deep gates of the Hades that they fable, 
and there stretches a vista of rivers of fire and Stygian cliffs ; and 
all is canopied with a darkness full of fantasms, of spectres threat- 
ening us with terrible faces and uttering pitiful cries.” 


Mr. F. C. Conybeare, in his Monuments of Early 
Christianity, says, concerning the belief in hell: 


‘“We make a mistake if we think that this awful shadow was 
not cast across the human mind long before the birth of Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, it is a survival from the most primitive 
stage of our intellectual and moral development. The mysteries 
of the old Greek and Roman worlds were intended as modes of 
propitiation and atonement, by which to escape from those all- 
besetting terrors, and Jesus, the Messiah, was the last and the best 
of the Avrfpior Seoi of the redeeming gods. In the dread of death 
and in the belief in the eternal fire of hell, which pervaded men's 
minds, a few philosophers excepted, Christianity had a potnt 
d’appui, without availing itself of which it would not have madea 
single step towards the conquest of men’s minds.” 


When the myths of the West were compared with 
the religions of the East, the ancient pagan beliefs 
were not abandoned, but transformed. Hesiod tells us 
in the Theogony of the terrible struggle between Zeus 
and the Titans, and St. Peter, when speaking in his 
second letter of the revolution of the angels that sinned, 
says that ‘‘God sent them down to Tartarus.” The 
expression however is obliterated in the version of 
King James, for the word Taptapwoas (having hurled 
them to Tartarus) is translated ‘‘sent them down to 
hell.”’ 

Further we read in the Theogony of the battle be- 
tween the monster Typhoeus and Zeus: 


‘‘When Zeus had driven the Titans out from Heaven, huge 
Earth bare her youngest born son, Typhoeus, . . . whose hands, 
indeed, are fit for deeds on account of their strength. ...On his 
shoulders there were one hundred heads of a serpent, of a fierce 
dragon, playing with dusky tongues. From the eyes in his won- 
drous heads fire struggled beneath the brows. From his terrible 
mouths voices were sending forth every kind of sound ineffable, — 
the bellowing of a bull, the roar of a lion, the barking of whelps, 
and the hiss of aserpent. The huge monster would have reigned 
over mortals unless the sire of gods and men had quickly observed 
him. Harshly he thundered, and heavily and terribly the earth 
re-echoed around. Beneath Jove’s immortal feet vast Olympus 
trembled, and the earth groaned. Heaven and sea were boiling. 
Pluto trembled, monarch of the dead. The Titans in Tartarus 
trembled also, but Jove smote Typhoeus and scorched all the 
wondrous heads of the terrible monster. When at last the mon- 
ster was quelled, smitten with blows, it fell down lame, and Zeus 
hurled him into wide Tartarus.” 


This description reminds us of passages in the New 
Testament. We read, for instance, in Revelation, 
X1i., 7-9: 

‘And there was war in Heaven, Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought and his angels; 
and prevailed not; neither was their place found any more in 
Heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent 
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called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world; he 
was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with 
him.” 

Thus the old Greek demons merely changed names 
and reappeared in new personalities. In this shape 
they were embodied into the canonical books of the 
New Testament and became the integral part of the 
new religion, which at that time began to conquer the 
world. P4G. 


FABLES FROM THE NEW AESOP. 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


The Potentate’s Present. 

A poor widow chanced to find opportunity to doa 
potentate a favor. The potentate, overjoyed to be re- 
lieved of his dilemma (which was only a small matter 
of a pin wanting to his sarraband) told the poor widow 
to name what reward she desired. The woman after 
a moment’s reflexion said that above all else in the 
world she desired acanary-bird. ‘‘ For,” said she, 
‘‘T had one that died and I miss its carolling sorely.” 

‘«Say no more,” exclaimed the potentate, ‘‘I will 
see that your desires are more than amply gratified.” 

The next day His Majesty’s prime minister was 
called into the serene presence and directed to pro- 
cure forthwith and take to the widow, not a canary- 
bird, but an elephant. 

At which all the courtiers made obeisance and cried 
with one voice that of all monarchs that potentate was 
the most amiable and generous. 

But if they thought him possessed of these excel- 
lent traits it was more than the poor widow did. ‘For 
what,” said she, ‘‘shall I do with so big a beast ? 
Will I hang him in a cage in my front room? Will 
he sing to me and chirp and carol?” 

Just then the elephant trumpeted loudly. 

‘There !”’ said the prime minister. 
song you desire, what could exceed that for noise ?” 

‘‘Alas! kind sir,” said the widow piteously, her eyes 
full of tears, ‘‘it may be, and I am sure is a very fair 
quality of noise, but it is not the kind of noise I ad- 
mire. I chanced to do my lord a trifling service which 
might have been repaid with a ‘ thank ye kindly,’ but 
he chose to offer mea choice of gifts and I asked a 
bird. It is not bulk I want but beauty, and not noise 
but a song. So take your beast and be gone.” 

Then the prime minister and all the courtiers and 
after (when the tale was told him) the potentate said, 
‘what base ingratitude thus to reject so great a re- 
ward.’’ ) 

But the widow was pleased enough to be rid of the 
beast, and said to a neighbor of hers that if this was 
generosity from thenceforth she should beware how 
she furnished pins for a potentate’s sarraband, how 
great soever his extremity might be. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARE WE RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR FATE? 
To the Editor of the Open Court: 
To say that my ‘‘ view of God is in Christian dogmatology,’ 


.is not a refutation of my argument in regard to the responsibility 


of God. Neither is the presentation of your idea of God's re- 
sponsibility a true and logical defence of your position which 
teaches that ‘' we are all builders of our own fate, and we must be 
our own saviours.” It is incumbent upon you to show by cor- 
roborative testimony that mankind have full control of every fac- 
tor in the combinations which control their actions for weal or 
woe, and that all human action is due solely to individual effort, 
environments having no power over organisms to conquer them. 
You must prove that sober, honest, industrious men never have to 
face poverty; that energetic business men who start in with cour- 
age, hope, and zeal, anda fair amount of capital, never become 
bankrupt ; that people who do the best they can to conform to 
the rules of health never get sick ; that passengers both on sea and 
land who suffer loss of life and property, always sow to their own 
disaster, that they are not the helpless victims of the carelessness 
of others who are in charge; that people who get burned to death 
in hotels and other buildings always start the fire which consumes 
them; that when a father, mother, son, or daughter commits a 
crime or is brought to shame, no other member of the family suf- 
fers; that when politicians work hard for office, they never get 
defeated ; that slaves place themselves in bondage; that young 
men who study hard to qualify themselves to obtain lucrative po- 
sitions, always get them; that all mankind have the necessary 
ability, which godlike sowers and reapers ought to have, to fore- 
see and foreknow and to change the combination of the circum- 
stances which often lord it over them ; that mankind always have 
moral courage to refuse to be led astray; that kindness never 
reaps imposition, that the virtuous are always happy and the 
vicious are always miserable; that a farmer controls every factor 
in the combination which will bring him a good harvest; that 
every business and workingman is not dependent upon other fac- 
tors than themselves for success; that man is never defeated in 
getting anything that he wishes and strives for; that each polit- 
ical party can, at the same time, elect its own president; that 
when two nations are at war both can be victorious by force of 
arms. I might still go on enumerating in like manner from the 
facts of the domain in which we live and move. What are the 
empty assumptions of the teachers of religions against this great 
array of indisputable, scientific evidence ? 

Your position implies that all mankind have full knowledge 
and control of every natural law, or cause ; that they are the pri- 
mary drivers, not the driven. You view mankind the same as if 
you were to see a lot of spinning and weaving-machines at work 
and then say that they are self-acting. You look at the stream, 
but you neglect to take the source into consideration. You de- 
stroy the connecting link between God and man, when by pure 
science it can be clearly shown that the power which evolves can- 
not be separated from the form evolved ; neither can there be any 
progress, or evolution unless there is involution from the primary 
source—the foundation-stone which has been rejected by all phi- 
losophers of a negative type. Your position implies, also, that 
mankind are a lot of self-imposed idiots and imbeciles, who de- 
sire misery instead of happiness, sickness instead of health, pov- 
erty instead of wealth, ignorance instead of wisdom, and evil in- 
stead of good. IfI looked upon poor, suffering humanity as the 
cause of all their evil and suffering, I would despair of their de- 
liverance, because like can only beget like, but as I know that the 
leaven of evolution within them is able to lift them up from sin 
and suffering, I rejoice with exceeding great joy. 
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There will not be a new Christianity, because Christianity is 
not science. New types must have new names. A whale cannot 
be consistently called a mollusk. All religions are transient su- 
perstitions. The parables of the mustard-seed and the leaven 
were not spoken in reference to Christianity,—a formulation of 
the apostles—but to the kingdom of God. The Gospel of Jesus is 
not Christianity. This will be proved later. The time has come 
to make a divide. As Zhe Open Court is set for progress, and 
truth for authority, it has nothing to lose, but much to gain—as 
Mr. Hegeler has said, ‘‘ the truth is sure to prevail.” 

‘‘Man, every single individual, and also the whole of man- 
kind, is a part of God.” This is true as regards matter ; but it is 
not true in regard to power, ingenuity, form, godhood, and infin- 
ity. Man is not identical with God. Man cannot reverse the or- 
der of his being nor the order of his growth, career, or destiny. 
Cannot raise himself up after he has returned to dust. God can 
do all these. We are not responsible because we are identical 
with God, but because we must be so held for the good of all. 
All the lower animals are so held. We are obliged to punish them 
if they transgress, Punishment is not retributive justice as reli- 
gions teach, but an apposition of nature. Vicious organisms need 
restraining, just as fish need water toswimin. If the dogma of 
sow and reap were true, the good ought not suffer. But they do 
suffer just as much as criminals do, only in other forms. My po- 
sition is not dualistic because I claim that forms are not altogether 
identical with God. It is purely monistic. Forceful matter (not 
force and matter) is able to combine and evolve all the forms that 
we see. God is simply forceful matter. As the chameleon can 
change its hue, yet the hues are not identical with the chameleon 
as regards power, knowledge, form, and control, so God is lord in 
all his works—all forms and conditions being subject to him, 

Reasoning from the primary source of forms, God cannot be 
otherwise. Our true relation to God is the same as that of mill- 
machinery to the engine which drives it, with the exception that 
the engine did not evolve and arrange the machinery. Where 
God's evolution is not, all the efforts on the part of mankind for 
Progress are vain. Though hand join with hand, as the labor re- 
formers have done, human efforts cannot go ahead of natural evo- 
lution. We are not here to mix the cups which we have to drink ; 
we have to drink the cups which the Father mixes for us. The 
humble attitude of the Nazarene is the true one for us to assume. 

Joun Mappocx. 


[We publish Mr. Maddock’s letter without entering into the 
various problems which he touches upon, for there is no need of 
refuting them. We agree with many of his statements and feel 
obliged only to present an explanation of what we mean when we 
say that we are responsible for our fate. 

What are we? We, i. e., every one of us, are an organism of a 
definite character with peculiar dispositions and impulses. This 
idea of ourselves, however, is an abstraction, as much so as all 
ideas are abstractions; for we do not and cannot exist in isola- 
tion. 

When we speak of our planet, earth, we must not forget that 
it belongs to the sun, and that the character of the earth, the 
gravity of its masses, its vegetation and animal life, depend upon 
the sun, and the sun in all its peculiarities is a determinant factor 
and an important part of the suchness of the earth. Were we to 
make an inventory of ourselves, we should find that we had to re- 
fer to the whole world of which we are a part. And when we ask 
the question, Whence do we come and whither do we fare? we 
can trace the influences that shaped us in the conditions of our 
life—in our parents and in the evolution of thought that preceded 
us ; we are the continuance of prior life, and if you ask, where is 
that prior life? the answer cannot be that it disappeared into 
nothing, but ‘‘Here it is; it is we.” 
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Our life began with the origin of life on earth; nay, it began 
with the origin of our solar system, and even with the origin of 
the Milky Way of which our solar system is a part. The impulse 
that animated the rotation of the nebula from which sun and 
earth were differentiated, continues in our life, not as the sole 
feature of our being, but as one that was there from the begin- 
ning, or rather from eternity. We were present when the solar 
system was framed, and we have no right to complain about it if 
it does not please us; we have a right to repent, and the desire 
may originate that we should undo what we did in former exis- 
tences; but we have to bear all the consequences. Throughout 
the evolution of life we continued existence under definite condi- 
tions. It is of no account whether or not parents are conscious of 
the responsibility of extending their existence in new generations ; 
they are held responsible; and the new generation reaps what the 
old one sowed by its deeds. 

He who ventures out on the sea on a poor craft that cannot 
stand the storm is responsible if the storm actually comes. That 
we take our chances in almost all the walks of life, which in in- 
numerable cases turn out well, does not relieve us of the responsi- 
bilities when running risks. 

In this sense we are responsible for our fates and reap the 
fruits of our deeds ; and in making this statement, I am aware of 
the fact, not only that we frequently are the helpless victims of 
the conditions under which we choose to continue in the course of 
life, but also that thoughtlessness or ignorance prevents us from 
recognising the consequences of our deeds. Every birth involves 
a death; while every evil deed and every error are the seeds of 
misery. This helplessness, in extraordinary cases, imposes the 
duty of assistance upon others. The solidarity of the interests of 
life implies that, for our own sake, we must help one another. 

I grant that if by ‘‘ourselves” we understand our existence 
cut loose from its pre-existence, as something that rose into being 
from nothing and will again disappear into nothing, we may re- 
gard ourselves as a fortuitous product of circumstances, and are 
irresponsible in every respect.—EpD. ] 


NOTES. 


Swami Vivekananda has written a booklet of eight chapters 
(fifty-four pages) on the Aarma Yoga, which is published by Bren- 
tano (31 Union Square, New York) for $1.00. Other lectures on 
the Vedanta philosophy and other subjects, such as ‘‘The Hindu 
Conception of God," ‘‘The Ideal of Universal Religion,” ‘‘ The 
Cosmos,” and ‘‘ Bhakti Yoga,” can be had for ten cents per copy. 


We are in receipt of a three-volume work on the life of the 
Rt. Rev. Ogino Dokuon by the Rev. Zitsuzen Ashitsu, the same 
who three years ago visited Chicago as a member of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions and a representative of the Tendai sect. The 
book before us is written in Chinese and prefaced in Japanese. 
It is a tribute of Mr. Ashitsu's to his teacher, who played a very 
important part in the later religious history of Japan. 

The Rt. Rev. Ogino Dokuon was born at the village of Yama- 
saka, Kojima-Gori, of the province of Bizen in Japan in July, 
1819. At thirteen he became a Buddhist monk and studied the 
Chinese classics under Hoashi Banri; at twenty-three he went to 
Kyoto and renewed his study of the doctrines of the Dhydna sect 
under the guidance of the head abbot, Taisetzu, of the monastery 
of Shékokuji in Kyoto, and, after finishing his religious studies, 
he dwelt in the same monastery. During the fifty years of his 
religious life he was one of the most indefatigable and diligent 
workers for his religion. At the time of the great revolution in 
1863 there arose in Japan a severe repudiation of Buddhism, and 
the people mercilessly attacked the Buddhist monks. The Rev. 
Ogino had bravely met his opponents and at last he was able to 
reinstate the fallen power of his religion. In 1872 he was ap- 
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pointed president of the Daikydin and became the archbishop. 
He died on the roth of August, 1895, at the age of seventy-six. 
This is only an outline of his life ; a minute description of the 
same will be found in the Rev. Mr. Ashitsu’s ‘‘ Tai-Ko-Go-Roku.” 

We are also in receipt of another book by the Rev. Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu, on ‘‘the real body (or personality) of Amitabha,” in 
which the nature of omnipresent and eternal Buddhahood is dis- 
cussed. 

On the platform of the Religious Parliament the Rev. Ashitsu 
was distinguished not only by his appearance in a tasteful robe, 
but also and mainly by his thoughtful face; and the readers of 
The Monist will remember his article, ‘' The Fundamental Teach- 
ings of Buddhism,” in Vol. IV., No. 2, of The Monist. 
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OPEN THOUGHT THE FIRST STEP TO INTELLIGENCE. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“Tt is not prudent to be in the right too 
soon, nor to be in the right against everybody 
else. And yet it sometimes happens that after 
a certain lapse of time, greater or lesser, you 
will find that one of those truths which you had 
kept to yourself as premature, but which has 
got abroad in spite of your teeth, has become 
the most common-place thing imaginable. 

—Alphonse Karr. 


One purpose of these articles is to explain how un- 
founded are the objections of many excellent Chris- 
tians to Secular instruction in state, public, or board 
schools. The Secular is distinct from theology—which 
it neither ignores, assails, nor denies. The Secular is 
as separate from the Church as land from the ocean. 
And what nobody seems to discern is that the Secular 
is quite distinct from Secularism. The Secular isa 
mode of instruction—Secularism is a code of conduct. 
Secularism does conflict with theology; Secularist 
teaching would, but Secular instruction does not. 

Persuaded as I am that lack of consideration for 
the convictions of the reader creates an impediment 
in the way of his agreement with the writer, and even 
disinclines him to examine what is put before him— 
yet some of these pages may be open to this objec- 
tion. If so, it is owing to want of thought or want of 
art in statement—and no part of intention in the au- 
thor. . 

He would have diffidence in expressing, as he does 
in these pages, his dissent from the opinions of many 
Christian advocates, for whose character and convic- 
tions he has great respect, and for some even affec- 


‘ tion—did he not perceive that few have any diffidence 


or reservation (save in one or two exalted instances!) 
in maintaining their views and dissenting from his. 

Open thought, which in these articles is brought 
under the reader’s notice—sometimes called ‘self- 
thought,” or ‘‘ free thought,” or ‘‘ original thought,” 
the opposite of conventional second-hand thought— 
which is all, that the custom-ridden mass of mankind 
is addicted to. 

Open thought has three stages : 

The first stage is that in which the right to think 
independently is insisted on; and the free action of 
opinion—so formed—is maintained. Conscious power 


- 10f whom the greatest is Mr, Gladstone, 


thus acquired satisfies the pride of some: others limit 
its exercise from prudence. Interests, which would 
be jeopardised by applying independent thought to 
received opinion, keep more silent, and thus many 
never pass from this stage. 

The second stage is that in which the right of self- 
thought is applied to the criticism of theology, with a 
view to clear the way for life according to reason. 
This is not the work of a day or year, but is so pro- 
longed that clearing the way becomes as it were a pro- 
fession, and is at length pursued as an end instead of 
a means. Disputation becomes a passion and the 
higher state of life, of which criticism is the necessary 
precursor, is lost sight of, and many remain at this 
stage when it is reached and go no further. 

The third stage is that where ethical motives of 
conduct apart from Christianity are vindicated for the 
guidance of those who are indifferent to, or who re- 
ject orthodox theology. This is Secularism whose 
range is illimitable. It begins where free thought usu- 
ally ends, and constitutes a new form of constructive 
thought, whose principles and policy are quite differ- 
ent to these acted upon in the preceding stages. Con- 
troversy concerns itself with what zs, Secularism with 
what ought to be. 


The Question Stated. 


“Look forward—not backward; 
Look up—not down ; 
Look around : 
Lend a hand.’’1 
—LEdward Everett Hale, D. D. 


WHERE a monarchy is master inquiry is apt to be 
a ‘disturbing element, and though exercised in the in- 
terest of the commonwealth it is none the less re- 
sented. Where the priest is master inquiry is sharply 
prohibited. The priest represents a spiritual monarchy 
in which the tenets of belief are fixed, assumed to be 
infallible and to be prescribed by deity. Thus the 
priest regards inquiry as proceeding from an imperti- 
nent distrust, to which he is not reconciled on being 
assured that it is undertaken in the interests of truth. 
Thus the king denounces inquiry as sedition, and the 
priest as sin. In the end the inquirer finds himself an 

1Dr. Hale did not popularise these energetic maxims of earnestness in 


the connexion in which they are here used; byt their wisdom is of general 
application, 
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alien in State and Church, and laws are made against 
his life, his liberty, property, and veracity.? 

Thus from the time when monarch and priest first 
set up their pretensions in the world, the inquiring 
mind has had small encouragement. When Protes- 
tantism came it merely conceded inquiry wader direc- 
tion, and only so far as it tended to confirm its own 
anti-papal tenets. But when inquiry claimed to be 
independent, unfettered, uncontrolled, in fact to be 
free inquiry: then Papist, Lutheran, and Dissenter, 
alike regarded it as dangerous, and stigmatised it by 
every term calculated to deter or dissuade people 
from it. 

But though this combined defamation of inquiry 
set many against it, it did not intimidate it entirely. 
There arose independent thinkers who held that un- 
fettered investigation was the discoverer of truth and 
dangerous to error only, and the freer it was the more 
effective it must be. 

Still timorous-minded persons remained suspicious 
of free thought. At its best they found it involved 
conflict with false opinion, and conflict to those with- 
out aspiration or conscience, is disquieting ; and where 
impartial investigation interfered with personal inter- 
ests it was opposed. No one could enter on the search 
for truth but he found the path obstructed by theolo- 
gical errors and interdictions. Having taken the side 
of truth, all who were loyal to it, were bound like Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim to withstand the Apollyons who opposed 
it, and a combat began which lasted for centuries, and 
is not yet ended. But though theology was always in 
power, men of courage at length established the right 
of free inquiry, and established also a free press for 
the publication of the results arrived at. These rights 
were so indispensable for progress and were so long 
resisted, that generations fought for them as ends in 
themselves. Thus there grew up, as in military affairs, 
a class whose profession was destruction, and free 
thinkers came to be regarded as negationists. When 
I came into the field the combat was raging. Richard 
Carlile had not long been liberated from successive 
imprisonments of more than nine years duration in all. 
Charles Southwell was in Bristol gaol. Before his 
sentence had half expired I was in Gloucester gaol. 
George Adams was there; Mrs. Harriet Adams was 
committed for trial from Cheltenham. Matilda Roalfe, 
Thomas Finlay, Thomas Paterson, and others were 
incarcerated in Scotland. Robert Buchanan and Lloyd 
Jones, two social missionaries—colleagues of my own 
—only escaped imprisonment by swearing they be- 
lieved what they did not believe: an act I refused to 
imitate, and no mean inconvenience has resulted to 


1When martyrdoms and imprisonments ceased, disabling laws remained 
which imposed the Christian oath on all who appealed to the courts, and any 
one who had the pride of veracity and declined so to swear, were denied pro- 
tection for property, or credence of their word, 
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me from it. I took part in the vindication of the free 
publicity of opinion until it was practically conceded. 

At the time when I was arrested in 1842, the Chel- 
tenham magistrates who were angered at defiant re- 
marks I made, had the power (and used it) of com- 
mitting me to the Quarter Sessions as a ‘‘felon,” where 
the same justices could resent penally what I had 
said to them. On representations I made to Parlia- 
ment—through my friend John Arthur Roebuck and 
others—Sir James Graham caused a Bill to be passed 
which removed trials for opinion to the Assizes. I 
was the first person tried under this act. Thus for the 
first time heresy was ensured a dispassionate trial and 
was no longer subject to the jurisdiction of local preju- 
dice and personal magisterial resentment. 

When, however, facts of outrage were no longer 
possible against the adherents of free thought, Chris- 
tians, some from fairness, and others from necessity, 
began to reason with them and asked: ‘*Now you 
have established your claim to be heard. What have 
you to say?” The reply I proposed was Secularism— 
a form of opinion relating to the duty of this life which 
substituted the piety of useful men for the usefulness 
of piety. 


THE RELIGION OF THE VEDA.! 


A Study in the History of Religion. 


BY PROF. H, OLDENBERG. 

Out of all the rack and ruin of Indian antiquity, 
the most momentous objects, which the investigator 
can hope to render comprehensible to the modern 
reader, are the great religions of ancient India. At 
their head stands the religion embodied in the literature 
of the Veda—a belief closely related to the ancient reli- 
gions of the principal European peoples, but retaining 
in a clearer manner than they the marks of distant pre- 
historic stages, the traces of mighty commotions in 
which man’s religious thought and feeling laboriously 
struggled forth from the crude confusion of primitive 
ages to nobler and more elevated forms. The religion 
of the Veda is in turn replaced by the teaching of 
Buddha,—the sternly practical religion of conquering 
shepherd-chieftains and their priests, by the world- 
renouncing doctrine of salvation-seeking monks. Far- 
reaching analogies interweave the ideals, for which the 
followers of the Shakya’s son forsook their homes for 
a life of wandering, with thoughts evolved in the 
Western world, especially in Greece. It seems prac- 
ticable to reduce this development of the religious na- 
ture, proceeding as it did in parallel directions among 
peoples so widely separated, to a single general for- 
mula, that would set forth the agreement of the vari- 
ous powerful impulses working among them. 


1 Authorised translation from the Deutsche Rundschau by O. W. Weyer, 
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It will, I trust, be permitted a fellow worker in the 
exploration of these domains, to describe and to ap- 
praise the value of the attempts which science has 
made and is yet making to interpret these primeval 
monuments of human searching, longing, hoping, and 
to assign to them their proper place in history. But 
dare he make the attempt to conjure forth the figures 
themselves of that prehistoric world, those rare one’s 
of silver, and with them the more numerous throng of 
inferior metal: can he succeed in fixing them, even 
though he leave the outlines somewhat doubtful and 
obscure ? 

The gods and myths of earliest India became ac- 
cessible to research as soon as it possessed itself of 
the Rig-Veda, a collection of more than a thousand 
hymns—the great majority of them sacrificial hymns. 
I have described in a former series of articles in this 
magazine,! how the knowledge of the Rig-Veda was 
acquired, and how by hard but rapid philological work 
its obscurities were surely and steadily overcome. A 
feeling of awe was involuntarily felt on reading those 
poems, the antiquity of whose language loomed far 
beyond the old Sanskrit of even the law-book of Manu, 
or of the great Indian epics. A sensation, as of being 
led back into the deepest past of our own Teutonic an- 
cestors, as of catching faint traces of their heart-beats 
in the first dawn of their antiquity, was quite generally 
felt, as those gods of a blood-related people arose be- 
fore us; Agni, fire, the genial guest of human habita- 
tions ; /zdra, the thundering dragon-slayer, who uses 
his boundless strength to free the waters from their 
prison ; Varuna, in whom it was believed the all-em- 
bracing heavens were personified, the observer and 
avenger of even the most hidden sins; Ushas, the 
lovely morning-blush, the dawn, who usurps the sway 
of her sister, the Night, and, with a herd of ruddy 
cattle in her train traverses the firmament over, lavish- 
ing benefits and blessings. 

It so happened, in the progress of science, that the 
first glances, which fell upon these apparitions of the 
gods, starting up thus suddenly from the midst of a 


_desolated field, were the glances of comparative phi- 


lologists: the same savants, who, leaping from one 
triumph to another, were at that very time engrossed 
with the work of illuminating the Greek, Latin, and 
Germanic inflexions with the light coming from the 
Sanskrit. What could be more natural than that those 
investigators should apply to mythology the same crit- 
ical method of comparison which had borne such rich 
and abundant fruits in Grammar? that they should 
seek to establish between the divinities of the Veda 
and those of ancient Europe the same kinship, the 


1 The Open Court, Nos. 79, 84, 85, 86, for the year 1889. These articles, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Study of Sanskrit.’’ appeared afterward in book-form in Zfstomes 
of Three Sciences, Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co, Cloth, 75 cents. 
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same identity of origin, as existed between certain 
forms of Indian and Greek verbs, for example between 
the Indian daddmi and the Greek didémz, both of which 
mean ‘‘I give”? And so, there grew up—one might 
say, as a branch of comparative philology—a compar- 
ative mythology, which uniformly placed the philolo- 
gical points of view foremost ; and which placed spe- 
cial reliance upon the zames of the divinities or de- 
mons, and then sought to establish their primal na- 
tures by means of an etymological treatment of these 
names. 

In the pursuit of this course, as between the Veda 
and the European traditions, the leading part fell nat- 
urally enough to the former. For the Veda had the 
benefit of all that prestige which the Sanskrit then 
enjoyed in philological matters, of being the chiefest 
witness as to what was the first form and the first 
meaning of words. Why the word daughter should be 
thygatér in Greek and Zochter in German, neither the 
Greek nor the German language could explain. But 
the Sanskrit did seem able to explain it. The history 
of the Sanskrit word for daughter seemed written on 
its very front. Since this word fell under the root duh 
(to milk), it seemed obvious that the daughter was 
originally the mz/ker—a domestic idyl from remotest 
antiquity. And at length there was a sort of conviction, 
trailing at the hand of an etymology dominated by the 
Sanskrit, that we could, to repeat an expression of 
Max Miiller’s, reach back into regions of the past so 
far as to believe ourselves listening to the very voices 
of the earth-born sons of Manu. 

It was in fact unavoidable, that this scientific art, 
whilst pursuing its labors with such ardor, such rich 
hopes, such confidence, should at the same time ex- 
perience within itself the calling and the capacity, to 
expound, with the help of a catalogue of Sanskrit 
roots, the primal meaning of the hitherto mysterious 
divinities of Homer, of ancient Italy, and of the Edda. 
And it must be admitted, too, that a few of these com- 
parisons and elaborations of the names of the old di- 
vinities really forced themselves upon the mind with 
overpowering conviction, and remain at this day as 
convincing as they were then. 

But with the attempt to press on beyond this very 
scanty store, an approach was ever more closely made 
to a procedure the subjective character of which seri- 
ously endangered the security of the results already 
acquired. From the endless wealth of mythological 
names, of which the Veda is literally full, the sharp 
scent of the investigators hunted out and brought to 
light here and there a word, which, while it may have 
had some small resemblance to a Greek name, still 
occurred but rarely in the Vedictradition. Orif there 
were no proper noun for the divinity to be found in 
the Vedic, they would fasten upon a mere adjective. 
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Or, indeed, instead of a word actually transmitted in 
the Veda, they would now and then upon their own 
responsibility build up a Vedic word as a counterpart 
to the name of a Greek divinity. 

Thus, in a very obscure verse of the Rig- Veda there 
appears a goddess, a female demon, Saranjus, of whose 
nature the Veda reveals next to nothing at all; it was 
thought that the primitive! form of the Greek Erinys 
had been found. The name Saranjus, according to its 
derivation from a root sar (to hurry), seems to mean 
‘‘the hurrying one”; and the view was accordingly 
adopted, that she was the personification of the stormy 
thunder-cloud. And when the Greeks speak of Erinys 
as ‘‘ walking in the mist,” of her swinging torches in 
her hands, immediately plain confirmation was therein 
discerned for the proposition that the Erinyes, too, 
sprang from the conception of the thunder-cloud ; their 
torches are the thunder-bolts which strike down the 
impious. 

The Rig-Veda speaks of a goddess Sarama, a dog, 
who tracks the ruddy cows of the gods to their con- 
cealment when stolen; her sons, who have also canine 
shapes and appear to play the part of genii of sleep 
and death, are named after their mother Saramejas. 
It was thought that the Greek Hermes and Hermeias 
had been discovered here, the guide of souls into the 
realm of death, the dream-sending god of sleep. And 
here again the same root sar (to hurry) seemed to con- 
duct the mythological interpreter into the realm of the 
agitated atmosphere, just as in the case of Erinys. 
Sarama, ‘‘the hurrying one,” was explained as the 
wind ; to the fleetness of the wind the dog-form of the 
goddess and her children seemed to correspond, in the 
natural symbolism of the myth. 

But the wind is not the only thing in nature which 
moves hurriedly. And hence other interpretations 
were possible. Sarama, who recovers the treasure of 
ruddy cows lost in the darkness, could she not mean 
the morning-blush, the dawn? And does not her name 
appear to resemble the name of Helena? In that case, 
the story of the Iliad is found again in one of the stand- 
ing themes of the Veda-hymns; the siege of Troy 
would be but a repetition of the daily siege by the 
martial forces of the sun, of the entrenchments of 
night, where the treasures of light are locked up. 

Besides Helen, there appeared in the Greek a 
whole list of goddesses representing the Indian morn- 
ing, the foremost of which was disclosed in the Vedic 


1 Not ‘‘primitive”’ in the sense that the Greek goddess was derived from 
the Indian, but in the sense that the Indo-European prototype, common alike 
to the Greek and the Indian form, in all essential respects was correctly 
represented in the Indian form. To properly appreciate the equating of the 
names Saranjus and Erinys (so, too, that of Saramejas—Hermeias [Hermes]), 
it is to be observed that the initial S of Indo-European words, which was re- 
tained in Sanskrit (as also in the Latin and Teutonic), became in the Greek, 
wien followed by a vowel, either a mere aspirate or disappeared altogether ; 
thus our seven (Latin, seftem) in Greek is written /epta. 
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title of the dawn, Axana. Here, it was thought, lay 
the germ from which the Greek Athéne had sprung, 
the daughter of Zeus, just as in the Veda the dawn 
was called the daughter of Djaus, or Heaven. 

In conclusion, one more of these Indo-Greek com- 
binations may be cited: the one which of them all 
perhaps fared with the best luck. A part of the an- 
cient Indian fire-drill, namely, the stick which was 
kept turning to ignite the wood by its friction, was 
called pramantha. Here was revealed, so it was 
thought, the nature of the Titan form of Prometheus. 
The friend of mankind—who brought to them, de- 
spite of Zeus, fire, the fountain of all art—seemed 
here to be announced in his original character as a 
divine “ rubber of fire,” who afterwards brings down 
the flame, which he has himself produced, to the earth. 

It is evident that in nearly all of these combina- 
tions one characteristic regularly recurs: the origin of 
the divine beings, including those which appear most 
unequivocally to represent ethical forces or influences 
active in human culture, is traced back to the powers 
of nature. Erinys was the dark storm-cloud before 
she undertook the office of avenging the misdeeds of 
men. But in the great realm of nature there were 
two regions in which these interpretations of the mean- 
ing of divinities and myths lingered with particular 
predilection: the phenomena of storm and thunder on 
the one hand, and on the other the alternation of light 
and darkness. 

On this point the leanings of investigators sepa- 
rated. The question was much discussed as to which 
of the two classes must have produced the deepest and 
most lasting impressions upon the soul of youthful 
mankind,—those extraordinary, and, as it were, con- 
vulsive commotions which agitate the atmosphere, or 
the calm majesty of the divine powers of light, daily 
recurring with uniform grandeur. 

Adalbert Kuhn was the first among those investi- 
gators who peopled the mythological landscape with 
storm-gods, cloud-nymphs, and demons of lightning. 
He believed that the language of many myths was to 
be interpreted as descriptions of meteorological phe- 
nomena, the details of which—the various motions 
of rising, departing, scattering dark clouds, and of 
brighter little clouds—seemed to have been seized 
and expatiated upon with painful exactitude through 
whole lists of varying phases. According to Max Mil- 
ler, on the other hand, the main theme of the Indo- 
Germanic myths found expression in the words dawn 
and sun. To his poetically attuned imagination the 
ancient poets and thinkers stood revealed as daily des- 
crying in what we call sunrise the mystery of all mys- 
teries. The dawn was to them that unknown land 
from whose impenetrable depths life ever newly flashes 
forth. The dawn opens to the sun her golden gates, 
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and whilst her gates thus stand ajar, eyes and hearts 
yearn and struggle to peer beyond the limits of this 
finite world; the thought of the unending, the undy- 
ing, the divine, awakens in the human soul. But 
whether storm or sunrise, all concurred in the view 
that in the Veda lay the guide which would conduct 
us to the theogony of the Indo-European peoples, — 
that there was here a system of religion to the last de- 
gree primal in character, clear and transparent, all the 
varying forms of which plainly took root in the primi- 
tive views and expressions of man upon the powers 
and processes of nature. As Max Miller put it, the 
mythological sphynx here reveals her secret; we can 
just barely throw a glance behind the scenes upon the 
forces whose play, upon Greek soil, achieved that 
splendid stage-effect, the majestic drama of the Olym- 
pian gods. A new direction of inquiry seemed to have 
opened to science, leading by undreamt-of paths to 
the farthest past in the life of the human soul. 

Those who first broke through these paths must 
indeed have been possessed to an unnatural degree by 
indifference and suspicion, had not a kind of intoxica- 
tion overwhelmed them as they confronted this pleni- 
tude of history, —if they had not experienced the hope 
that in the Veda they might with one bold grasp suc- 
ceed in seizing the origin of myths and of very religion 
herself, su schauen alle Wirkenskraft und Samen. 

Have all these results—a lasting achievement, as 
it was supposed—avoided the fate of again being dissi- 
pated? 


NORTHERN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHRISTIAN 
DEMONOLOGY. 

WHEN Christianity spread over Northern Europe, 

it came in contact with the Teutonic and Celtic na- 
tions, who added new ideas to its system and trans- 
formed several characteristic features of its world- 
view. Christianity of to-day is essentially a Teutonic 
religion. The ethics of Christianity, which formerly was 
expressed in the sentence ‘‘ Resist not evil’’ began, in 
agreement with the combative spirit of the Teuton 
-race, more and more to emphasise the necessity of 
struggle. Not only was the figure of Christ conceived 
after the model of a Teutonic war-king, the son of the 
emperor, while his disciples became his faithful vas- 
sals; not only did the archangels assume the noble 
features of the great northern gods, Donar, Wodan, 
Fro, and others; not only were the old pagan feasts 
changed into Christian festivals ; the Yuletide became 
Christmas and the Ostara feast in the spring was cele- 
brated in commemoration of Christ’s resurrection; but 
also the individual features of the evil powers of the 
North were transferred to Satan and his host. The 
Ice-giants of the Norsemen, the Nifelheim of the Sax- 
ons, the Nether-world of the Irish, all contributed 
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their share to the popular notions of the Christian de- 
monology of the Middle Ages. The very name ‘‘hell’’ 
is a Teutonic word which originally signified a hollow 
space or a cave underground. The weird and terrible 
appearances of the gods, too, were retained for the 
adornment of demoniacal legends ; and Odhin as storm- 
god became ‘‘the wild hunter.” 

Dr. Ernst Krause,! who is best known under his 
nom de plume of Carus Sterne, has undertaken the work 
of proving the Northern influence upon Southern fairy 
tales and legends. He finds that all those myths 
which symbolise the death and resurrection of the 
sun, giving rise to the idea of immortality, doomsday, 
and the final restoration of the world, have originated 
in Northern countries where on Christmas day the sun 
that seemed lost returns spreading again light and 
life. Our philologists believe that the Nibelungenlied 
contains features of Homer’s great epics ; but, accord- 
ing to Dr. Krause, it would seem that the original 
source of the Nibelungenlied is older than Homer, 
and that the theme of the Véluspa, the first song of 
the Edda, being a vision that proclaims the final de- 
struction and regeneration of heaven and earth, ante- 
dates Christ’s prophecies of the coming judgment. 
(Matth., 24.) Christianity comes to us from the Orient, 
but the idea that a God will die and be resurrected is 
of Northern origin. 

Dr. Krause proceeds to prove that the conception 
of hell as depicted in Dante’s Divina Comedia which 
may be regarded as the classical conception of Roman 
Catholic Christianity, is in all its essential elements 
the product of a Northern imagination.? Dante fol- 
lowed closely Teutonic traditions which in his time 
had become a common possession in the Christian 
world through the writings of Saxo Grammaticus, Beda 
Venerabilis, Albericus, Caedmon, Caesarius of Heister- 
bach, and others. It is specially noteworthy that the 
deepest hell of Dante’s Inferno is not, as Southern 
people are accustomed to describe the place of tor- 
ture, a burning sulphur lake, but the wintry desolation 
of an ice-palace. 

Dante’s vision is by no means the product of his 
own imagination. It embodies a great number of old 
traditions. Dante reproduced in his description of 
Satan and hell the mythological views of the North so 
popular in his days. His cantos not only remind us 
of Ulysses’s and Virgil’s journey to the Nether-world, 
but also and mainly of Knight Owain’s descent into 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Ireland, and of the vision 
of hell as described by Beda, Albericus, and Chevalier 
Tundalus. In the last song of the Inferno, Dante 
describes the residence of the sovereign of hell, which 
is surrounded by a thick fog, so as to make it neces- 


1 Die Trojaburgen Nord-Europas, Carl Flemming. Glogau. 1893. 


2 Vossische Zeitung, 1896, Feb. 2, 9, 10; Sonntagsbeilagen. 
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sary for the poet to be led by the hand of his guide. 
There the ice-palace stands almost inaccessible 
through the cold blizzards that blow about it; and 
there the ruler of hell and his most cursed fellows, 
stand with their bodies partly frozen in the trans- 
parent ice. 

Dante’s portraiture of the evil demon whom he 
calls ‘‘Dis” agrees precisely with the appearance of 
the main Northern deity, as it was commonly revered 
among the Celts, the Teutons, and the Slavs. Dis 
has three faces: one in front, and one on each side. 
The middle face is red, that on the right side whitish- 
yellow, that on the left side, black. Thus the trinity 
idea was transferred to Satan on account of the ill- 
shaped idols of the crude art of Northern civilisation. 
Dante’s description of Dis reminds us not only of the 
three-headed hoar-giant of the Edda, Hrim-Grimnir, 
who lives at the door of death, but also of the trinity of 
various pagan gods, especially of Triglaf, the triune 
deity of the Slavs. 

When Bishop Otto of Bamberg converted the 
Pomeranians to Christianity, he broke, in 1124, the 
three-headed Triglaf idol in the temple of Stettin and 
sent its head to Pope Honorius II. at Rome. Dr. 
Krause suggests that since Dante, who as an ambassa- 
dor of Florence visited Rome in 1301, must have seen 
with his own eyes the head of the Pomeranian Triglaf, 
it is by no means impossible that he used it as a pro- 
totype for the description of his Satan. 

It is interesting to observe the transformation of 
the old Teutonic giants who were plain personifica- 
tions of the crude forces of nature into Christian dev- 
ils. Northern mythology represents the giants, be 
they mountain-giants, storm-giants, frost-giants, fog- 
giants, or what not, as stupid, and they are frequently 
conquered by the wisdom of the gods, or by human 
cunning and invention. There are innumerable le- 
gends which preserve the old conception and simply 
replace the names of giants by devils; and we can 
observe that all the conquests of man over nature are, 
in the old sense of the Teutonic mythology, described 
as instances in which giants or devils are outwitted in 
one or another way. 

The giants, as representatives of mountains, for- 
ests, rivers, lakes, and the ground, are always bent on 
collecting the rent that is due to the owner of the land, 
for men are merely tenants of the earth, which by 
right belongs to the giants. The giants envy men of 
their comfort and try to destroy their work. Thus the 
fog-giant Grendel appears at night-time in the hall of 
King Hrodhgar and devours at each visit thirty men. 
Beowulf, the sun-hero, fights with him and cuts off 
his arm; he then encounters Grendel’s mother, the 
giantess of the marsh whence the fog rises, and finally 
succeeds in killing both Grendel and his mother. 
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The parades of giant families which form an im- 
portant feature of Dutch and Flemish carnivals may 
be a relic of older customs representing visits of the 
lords of the ground collecting their rents, which is 
given in refreshments while the people sing the giant- 
song! with the refrain : 

'' Keer u eens om, reusjen, reuzjen |” 
[Return once more, little giant, little giant !] 

The privilege of collecting rent which the giants, 
and later on in their stead the Devil, were supposed 
to possess, led to the idea of offering sacrifices in pay- 
ment of the debt due to the powerful and evil-minded 
landlords, the demoniacal giants of the soil. And this 
notion resulted in the superstition of burying alive 
either human beings or animals. Grimm says (AZjth- 
ology, Pp. 109): 

‘Frequently it was regarded as necessary to entomb within 
the foundation of a building living creatures and even men, which 
was regarded asa sacrifice to the soil which had to endure the 
weight of the structure. Through this cruel custom people hoped 
to attain permanence and stability of great buildings.” 

There are innumerable stories which preserve rec- 
ords of this barbaric custom, and there can be no 
doubt that many of them are historical and that the 
practice continued until a comparatively recent time. 


We read in Thiele (Dan. Volkssagen, I., 3) that the . 


walls of Copenhagen always sank down again and 
again, although they were constantly rebuilt, until the 
people took an innocent little girl, placed her ona 
chair before a table, gave her toys and sweets, and 
while she merrily played, twelve masons covered the 
vault and finished the wall, which since that time re- 
mained stable. Scutari is said to have been built in 
a similar way. A ghost appeared while the fortress 
was in the process of building, and demanded that 
that wife of the three kings who would bring the food 
to the masons on the next day should be entombed in 
the foundation. Being a young mother, she was per- 
mitted to nurse her baby, and a hole was left for that 
purpose which was closed as soon as the child was 
weaned. 

We read in F. Nork’s Sitten und Gebriuche (Das 
Kloster, Vol. XII.) that when in 1813 the ice broke 
the dam of the river Elbe and the engineers had great 
trouble in repairing it, an old man addressed the dike- 
inspector, saying: ‘‘ You will never repair the dike 
unless you bury in it an innocent little child,” and 
Grimm adduces even a more modern instance (Sagem, 
p- 1095) which dates from the year 1843. ‘*Whenthe 
new bridge in Halle was built,’’ Grimm tells us, ‘‘the 
people talked of a child which should be buried in its 
foundations.”’ 

So long did these superstitions continue after the 
cruel rite had been abandoned, and they were held 


1 Floegel’s Geschichte des Grotesk-Komischen, by Ebeling, p. 286, quotes the 
giant-song as sung in Ypern, 
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not only in spite of the higher morality which Chris- 
tianity taught, but even in the name of Christianity. 
In Tommaseo’s Canti Populart an instance is quoted 
that the voice of an archangel from heaven demanded 
the builders of a wall to entomb the wife of the archi- 
téct in its foundation. The practice is here regarded 
as Christian and it is apparent that there are instances 
in which Christian authorities were sufficiently igno- 
rant to sanction it, for even the erection of churches 
was supposed to require the same cruel sacrifice ; and 
there were cases in which, according to the special 
sanctity of the place, it was deemed necessary to bury 
a priest because children or women were not regarded 
as sufficient. In Giinther’s Sagenbuch (D. D. V., Vol. 
I., p. 33) we read that the Strassburg cathedral re- 
quired the sacrifice of two human lives, and that two 
brothers lie buried in its foundation. 

All the bowlders in the low lands of Germany are 
attributed either to giants or to the devils; they are 
sometimes said to be sand-grains which giants re- 
moved from their shoes, or they were thrown down in 
anger when they found themselves cheated out of their 
own by the wit of mortals. 

There is a Mérchen of a farmer who undertakes to 
break up heretofore uncultivated ground and the Devil 
(that is to say, the giant who owned the land and had 
seen nothing except sterile rocks and desolate deserts) 
gazed with astonishment at the green plants that sprang 
from the earth. He demanded half the crop, and the 
farmer left him his choice whether he would take the 
upper or the lower half. When the Devil chose the 
lower half, the farmer planted wheat, and when the 
upper half, he planted carrots, leaving him now the 
stubble and now the useless carrot tops. Whichever 
way the Devil turned he was outwitted.! 

The story came in its migration south to Arabia 
where it was discovered by Friedrich Rickert, who 
retold it in his poem ‘‘ The Devil Outwitted,’”? which 
Mr. E. F. L. Gauss, of Chicago, has kindly translated 
for quotation in this article: 


‘* The Arabs tilled their fields align, 
Then came the Devil in a flare 
Protesting: ‘ Half the world is mine, 
Of your crops, too, I want my share.’ 


The Arabs said, for they are sly, 
‘ The lower half we'll give to thee,’ 
But the Devil. always aiming high, 
Replied: ‘It shall the upper be!” 


They turnips sowed all o'er their field, 
And when he came to share the crops, 
The Arabs took the subsoil yield, 
And the Devil got the turnip tops. 


1Grimm, Mérchen, No. 189, Deutsche Mythologie, No. 981. Miillenhoff, 
No. 377. Thiele, Ddntsche Sagen, No, 122. 


2‘* Der betrogene Teufel," 
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And when another year came round 
The Devil spoke in wrathful scorn : 

‘To have the lower half now, I’m bound!” 
The Arabs then sowed wheat and corn. 


When came the time again to share, 
The Arabs took the sheaves pell-mell, 
The Devil took the stubbles bare 
And fed with them the fire of hell.” 

There are innumerable other legends of stupid 
devils. A miller of the Devil-mill in Kleinbautzen 
tied the Devil to the water-wheel.! A smith, who for 
his hospitality had once a wish granted by Christ, be- 
witched the Devil and placed Lucifer, the chief of 
devils, on his anvil, which frightened him so much 
that the smith, when he died, was not admitted to 
hell. And there is a humorous German folk-song of 
a tailor who, when arriving in hell, maltreated all the 
devils with his tailor utensils in the attempt at dress- 
ing them, and they swore that they would never again 
allow any tailor to come near them, even though he 
might have stolen ever so much cloth.? 

One of the oldest triumphs of human skill in 
bridge-building gave rise to the Mdarchen of the Devil- 
bridge which boldly overspans the yawning gorge of 
the Reuss where the mountain-road passes up to the 
furca of the St. Gotthardt. A new bridge has been 
built by architects of the nineteenth century right be- 
low the old one; but the old one remained for a long 
time in its place, until it broke down in recent years. 
The legend goes that a shepherd-lad engaged the 
Devil to build the bridge on the condition that the soul 
of the first living creature that would cross the bridge 
should be forfeited. When the work was finished the 
lad drove a chamois over the bridge, which the Devil, 
seeing that he was cheated out of the price he had ex- 
pected, wrathfully tore into pieces.‘ Pe 


THE EARTH-ANIMAL—AN HYPOTHESIS. 
BY W. D. LIGHTHALL. 


Is THE earth a living animal ? 

Does this question seem too strange? In our days ought any 
question to seem too strange for at least inquiry into its meaning 
and grounds? The hypothesis implied in this one has long pre- 
sented itself to me asa natural speculation, growing out of the 
suggestive incompleteness of human and comparative biology and 


1Preusker, Blicke in die vaterl. Vorzeit, 1., p 182. 
2Grimm's Marchen Anmerk.,, II1., 138. 


3 The song may be found in various collections of German folk-songs. Its 
first verse runs; 
“Es wollt ein Schneider wandern, 
Des Montags in der Fruh, 
Begegnet ihm der Teufel, 
Hat weder Kleider noch Schuh, 
He, he, du Schneiderges6ll, 
Du musst mit mir zur Holl, 
Du sollst die Teufel kleiden, 
Es koste was es wOll."’ 


4Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, No. 336, and Tobler, 4ppenzeller Sprachschatz, 
214. 
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psychology, and which I shall try to sketch roughly in the form 
of the following propositions and remarks : 

1. It would be singular to expect that the animal physiology 
and psychology on the surface of our globe are the only physiol- 
ogy and psychology in the universe. This proposition will, in 
fact, be trite to most who hold the currently accepted ideas of 
evolution (evolutionary monism). Hinton’s Life in Nature deals 
with the question in a well-developed manner so far as the uni- 
verse in general is concerned. ‘The poets also deal with it in their 
way, but without logical form—cest magnifique mais ce west pas 
la guerre, 

2, Apart, however, from a wide and general view of life asa 
principle of the universe, is it not possible to seek the links of di- 
rect connexion between the life which has arisen on this globe and 
the globe itself from which it has probably specifically sprung ? 


Has our biology (as stated, for example, in Spencer's Principles of 


Biology) stopped too short, in its backward look, at the stage of 
the so-called ‘‘origin of life” (illustrated by the ‘‘spontaneous 
generation” and ‘' properties of colloids’’ controversies)? 

3. Geology is concerned with the material structure of the 
Earth. Has any one sought for traces of psychological or biolo- 
gical life in it, or considered it as possibly a vital organism ? Have 
the possible structural, kinetic, and rhythmical resemblances of 
the earth as a body to animal forms and movements ever been in- 
vestigated? There is something very similar, for instance, to the 
relation of glands and sense-organs in the tree-life and forms of 
animal-life which grow upon the surface of the globe. Have the 
heat-conditions of its interior also any suggestiveness as condi- 
tions befitting a larger life than ours? What are its quasi-cellular, 
epidermal, and colloidal facts in the light of this hypothesis ? Are 
there ascertainable or reasonable conjectural broader laws of life 
than those of our present biology—laws deducible from study of 
the earth as a hypothetical living organism ? 

4. Are we too lightly to cast aside even a search for psycho- 
logical evidences in its movements and relations ? When we con- 
sider the reign of purposiveness in willing, intelligence, instinct, 
habit, function, and evolution, we are warranted in looking for 
mental organisation everywhere. Hegel rightly sought it in his- 
tory, among other fields. What I want is to see it adequately 
tested by concrete scientific study and specific experiment. If 
successful, a new science of the most marvellous and fruitful na- 
ture would likely open to man’s ken. 


NOTES. 


With this number of 7ie Open Court we begin the publica- 
tion of a series of articles by G. J. Holyoake, the well-known 
leader of secular thought in England. Whether or not we are in 
accord with his views we are as yet unable to say, but this much 
we know, that the confession of faith of a man like Holyoake, who 
distinguished himself in the cause of free thought and the liberty 
of sociological action since the days of the Chartist movement, in 
which he took a prominent part, will be worth while reading and 
Mr. Holyoake's life with high aspirations and noble 
martyrdom is one of the factors, and by no means one of the 
lesser ones, which during the Victorian era contributed so much 
to insure the progress that took place in England in the domains 
of religion, politics, and sociology. Mr. Holyoake's interesting 
autobiography, Stx/y Years of an Agitator’s Life, recently appeared 
in the pages of that excellent newspaper The Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, and is now published in book-form by T. Fisher Unwin. 
(See the latter's Good Reading.) Our readers may expect that we 
shall publish a few comments on Mr. Holyoake’s articles after 
their complete publication. 

Mr. Holyoake promises to treat, in very brief chapters, the 
following subjects: Open Thought the First Step to Intelligence, 


weighing. 
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—The Question Stated.—The First Stage of Free Thought, Its 
Nature and Limitation.—The Second Stagé, Enterprise.—Con- 
quests of Investigation.—Stationariness of Criticism.—Third Stage, 
Secularism. — Three Principles Vindicated. —How Secularism 
Arose.—How it was Diffused.—Secular Instruction Distinct from 
Secularism.—The Distinction made further Evident.—Self-defen- 
sive for the People. — Rejected Tenets Replaced by Better. — 
Morality Independent of Theology.—Ethical Certitude,—The 
Ethical Method of Controversy.—Its Discrimination.— Apart 
from Christianism.— Secularism Creates a New Responsibility. — 
Through Opposition to Recognition.—Self-Extending Principles. 


Mother Nature’s Children is a weekly publication of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 175 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, which is an excellent help to parents for the instruction of 
their children. It is profusely illustrated, showing instructive and 
well-executed pictures both of human and animal parental pro- 
tection and love. The accompanying articles are well fitted to be 
read to children, or, when children are too small to be patient 
listeners, to be used as material for the explanation of the pic- 
tures. The Rev. Dr. Gould informs us that the new periodical 
has already a large circulation, and we do not wonder, for it is 
extremely practical and fills a sorely-felt need in the nursery. 
St. Nicholas and The Youth's Companion are splendid for our boys 
and girls, Babyhood isa valuable guide for mothers, but A/other 
Nature's Children is the best we have seen for children from four 
to eight years. It would bea valuable periodical for every kin- 
dergarten. It receives the support of both the orthodox and the 
heterodox ; and it deserves it. 


N. B.—By special arrangements with the Cosmopolitan Publishing 
Company we are enabled to offer a full year’s subscription to the two 
magazines, THE COSMOPOLITAN and THE OPEN COURT, at the un- 
usually low price of $1.75. This advantageous offer holds good for all 
new subscriptions and for renewals, until retracted._The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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GUSTAV KOERNER. 


In Memoriam. 


On April gth, in the afternoon, the sad news reached 
us of ex Lieut. Governor Gustav Koerner’s death. In 
spite of his advanced age, which was four score years 
and more, he remained strong and healthy to the last. 
He did not suffer from a protracted illness, but re- 
mained active until almost the very end, reading, 
studying, writing, and attending to business affairs. 

Governor Koerner was born of a patrician family 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in Germany, November 20, 
1809. He studied jurisprudence in Jena, and being 
implicated in the revolutionary movment against the 
German Bundestag, he had to flee for his life and in 
1833 emigrated to the United States, where he deemed 
it wise to make himself thoroughly familiar with the 
English language and the American forms of law at 
the State University of Kentucky. Then, in 1835, he 
settled in Belleville, Illinois. He practised law and 
played a most prominent part in the politics of the 
United States, and especially of Illinois. He published 
commentaries on the Illinois State Laws and was a 
member of the State Legislature of 1842-1843. He 
was a judge of.the Supreme Court 1845-1851 and was 
elected Lieutenant Governor 1853-1857. He wasa 
Democrat, except during the time of the Rebellion and 
on questions touching slavery. During the war he 
assisted in the organisation of troops and held the 
rank of Colonel, but was prevented by illness from ser- 
vice in the field. He had also been a member of the 
famous committee which drew up the platform on 
which Lincoln was elected, and under Lincoln was 
Minister to Spain. In 1870 he served as chairman of 
the first railroad commission of Illinois. Subsequently, 
in 1872 he left the Republican party and joined the 
Liberal movement, becoming candidate for governor 
with Greely, and although beaten, his popularity was 
evinced by his running many thousand votes ahead of 
his ticket. 

His literary activity was extraordinary for a man 
actively engaged in politics and in an extensive law- 
practice. His book Das deutsche Element in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten 1828-1848 is a most valuable source 
for historians, His memoirs of Spain show that he 


was a great connoisseur of art. He contributed to 
various German papers both in Germany and in Amer- 
ica. 

Governor Koerner was always highly respected by 
the residents of Belleville and St. Louis and also by 
the leaders of both parties. His escutcheon remained 
untarnished ; and not even the slightest suspicion ever 
dared to question the integrity of his name. In dedica- 
ting to him his last volume of Lectures and Addresses, 
the Hon. J. B. Stallo, of Cincinnati, late Minister to 
Italy, and one of the foremost philosophers of Amer- 
ica, has given a rare and noble appreciation of his 
worth as a citizen, a thinker, and a man. 

Governor Koerner set a noble example in his 
career to public-spirited men and exhibited the rare 
type of an ideal politician. His conceptions and inter- 
pretations of the law which are the product of a com- 
bined German and American education, have become 
a part of our state life and will contribute their share 
in moulding the legal ideas of the generations to come. 

During his long and useful career he was in con- 
tact with a great number of the most prominent men 
of this country as well as with those of Germany and 
Spain, and he kept up a lively correspondence with 
political leaders and editors. His advice and judg- 
ment were always highly appreciated, the more so as 
he was known to be one of the best read and most 
scholarly of men. There is scarcely an important 
work, especially of those bearing on history and poli- 
tics, both of Europe and America, which he had not 
perused, and it seems a pity that he did not publish his 
autobiography, for many of his interesting observa- 
tions would have contributed not a little to a better 
understanding of the character of various great men 
of his time. It is reported, however, that his Memoirs 
exist in manuscript form, and we trust that they will 
be speedily published. 

Governor Koerner contributed frequently to the 
columns of Zhe Open Couxt, especially when his spirit 
was moved by some philosophical or historical work, 
and we feel that we have lost an important collabora- 
tor as well as a valuable friend, but the recollections 
of the personal intercourse which a good fate per- 
mitted us to enjoy, will always be cherished in une 
dying memory, 
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THE FIRST STAGE OF FREE THOUGHT: ITS NATURE 
AND LIMITATION. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 

‘“‘We who cannot reason is defenceless ; 
he who fears to reason has a coward mind; he 
who will not reason is willing to be deceived 
and will deceive all who listen to him. 

—Maxim of Free Thought, 

FREE THOUGHT is founded upon reason. It is the 
exercise of reason, without which free thought is free 
foolishness. Free thought being the precursor of Sec- 
ularism, it is necessary first to describe its principles 
and their limitation. Free thought means independ- 
ent self-thinking. Some say all thought is free since 
a man can think what he pleases and no one can pre- 
vent him, which is not true. Unfortunately thinking 
can be prevented by subtle spiritual intimidation, in 
earlier and even in later life. 

When a police agent found young Mazzini in the 
fields of Genoa, apparently meditating, his father’s at- 
tention was called to the youth. His father was told 
that the Austrian Government did not permit thinking. 
The Inquisition intimidated nations from thinking. 
The priests by preventing instruction and prohibiting 
books, limited thinking. Archbishop Whately shows 
that no one can reason without words, and since speech 
can be, and is, disallowed and made penal, the high- 
way of thought can be closed. No one can think to 
any purpose without inquiry concerning his subject, 
and inquiry can be made impossible. It is of little 
use that any one thinks who cannot verify his ideas by 
comparison with those of his compeers. To prevent 
this is to discourage thought. In fact thousands are 
prevented thinking by denying them the means and 
the facilities of thinking. 

Free thought means fearless thought. It is not 
deterred by legal penalties, nor by spiritual conse- 
quences. Dissent from the Bible does not alarm the 
true investigator, who takes truth for authority not au- 
thority for truth. The thinker who is really free, is 
independent—he is under no dread—he yields to no 
menace—he is not dismayed by law, nor custom, nor 
pulpits, nor society—whose opinion appals so many. 
He who has the manly passion of free thought, has 
no fear of anything, save the fear of error. 

Fearlessness is the essential condition of effective 
thought. If Satan sits at the top of the Bible with 
perdition open underneath it—into which its readers 
will be pushed who may doubt what they find in its 
pages—the right of private judgment isasnare. A 
man is a fool who inquires at this risk. He had better 
accept at once the superstition of the first priest he 
meets. It is not conceivable how a Christian can be 
a free thinker. 

He who is afraid to know both sides of a question 
cannot think upon it. Christians do not, as a rule, 
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want to know what can be said against their views, 
and keep out of libraries all books which would inform 
others. Thus such Christians cannot think freely, and 
are against others doing it. Doubt comes of thinking 
—the Christian commonly regards doubt as sin. How 
can he be a free thinker who thinks thinking is a sin ? 

Free thought implies three things as conditions of 
truth : 

1. Free inquiry, which is the pathway to truth. 

2. Free publicity to the ideas acquired, in order to 
learn whether they are useful—which is the encourage- 
ment of truth. 

3. The free discussion of convictions without which 
it is not possible to know whether they are true or 
false, which is the verification of truth. 

A man is not a man unless he is a thinker—he is a 
fool having no ideas of hisown. If he happens to live 
among men who do think, he browses like an animal on 
their ideas. He isa sort of kept man being supported 
by the thoughts of others. He is what in England is 
called a pauper, who subsists upon ‘‘ outdoor relief,” 
allowed him by men of intellect. 

Without the right of publicity, individual thought, 
however praiseworthy and however perfect, would be 
barren to the community. Algernon Sidney said: 
‘‘The best legacy I can leave my children is free 
speech and the example of using it.” 

The clergy of every denomination are unfriendly to 
its use. The soldiers of the cross do not fight adver- 
saries in the open. Mr. Gladstone alone among men 
of eminent piety has insisted upon the duty of the 
Church to prove its claims in discussion. In his In- 
troduction to his address at the Liverpool College 
(1872 or 1873) he said: ‘I wish to place on record 
my conviction that belief cannot now be defended by 
reticence any more than by railing, or by any privi- 
leges or assumption.”’ Since the day of Milton there 
has been no greater authority on the religious wisdom 
of debate. 

Thought, even theological, is often useless, ill-in- 
formed, foolish, mischievous, or even wicked, and he 
alone who submits it to free criticism gives guarantees 
that he means well, and is self-convinced. By criti- 
cism alone comes exposure, correction, or confirma- 
tion. The right of criticism is the sole protection of 
the community against error of custom, ignorance, 
prejudice, or incompetence. It is not until a proposi- 
tion has been generally accepted after open and fair 
examination, that it can be considered as established 
and can safely be made a ground of action or belief. 

These are the implementary rights of thought. They 
are what grammar is to the writer, which teaches him 
how to express himself—but not what to say. These 
rights are as the rules of navigation to the mariner— 


1See Formation of Opinions, by Samuel Bailey. ; POISE TBs 
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they teach him how to steer a ship but do not instruct 
him where to steer to. 

The full exercise of mental freedom is what train- 
ing in the principles of jurisprudence is to the pleader, 
but it does not provide him with a brief. It is con- 
ceivable that a man may come to be a master of inde- 
pendent thinking and never put his powers to use— 
just as a man may know every rule of grammar and 
yet never write a book. In the same way a man may 
pass an examination in the art of navigation and never 
take command of a vessel—or he may qualify for a 
Barrister, be called to the Bar and never plead in any 
court. We know from experience that many persons 
join in the combat for the right of intellectual freedom 
for its own sake, without intending or caring to use 
the right when won. Some are generous enough to 
claim and contend for these rights from the belief that 
they may be useful to others. This is the first stage 
of free thought, and, as has been said, many never 
pass beyond it. 

Independent thinking is concerned primarily with 
removing obstacles to its own action, and in contests 
for liberty of speech by tongue and pen. The free 
mind fights mainly for its own freedom. It may be- 
gin in curiosity and may end in intellectual pride— 
unless conscience takes care of it. Its nature is icon- 
oclastic and it may exist without ideas of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Though a man goes no further, he is a better man 
than he who never went as far. He has acquired a 
new power, and is sure of his own mind. Just as one 
who has learned to fence, or to shoot, has a confidence 
in encountering an adversary, never felt by one who 
never had a sword in hand, or never practised at a 
target. The sea is an element of recreation to one who 
has learned to swim—it is an element of death to one 
ignorant of the art. Besides, he has attained a cour- 
age and confidence unknown to the man of orthodox 
mind. Since God (we are assured) is the God of truth 
—the honest searcher after truth has God on his side, 
and has no dread of the King of Perdition—the terror 
of all Christian people—since the business of Satan is 
with those who are content with false ideas—not with 
those who seek the true. If it be a duty to seek the 
truth and to live the truth, honest discussion, which 
discerns it, identifies it, clears it, and establishes it, is 
a form of worship of real honor to God and of true 
service to man. If the clergyman’s speech on behalf 
of God is rendered exact by criticism, the criticism is 
a tribute—and no mean tribute to heaven. Thus the 
free exercise of the rights of thought involve no risk 
hereafter. 

Moreover, so far as a man thinks he gains—thought 
implies enterprise and exertion of mind, and the re- 
sult is wealth of understanding, to be acquired in no 
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other way. This intellectual property like other prop- 
erty, has its rights and. duties. The thinker’s right is 
to be left in undisturbed possession of what he has 
earned: and his duty is to share his discoveries of 
truth with mankind, to whom he owes his opportuni- 
ties of acquiring it. 

Free expression involves consideration for others, 
on principle. Democracy without personal deference 
becomes a nuisance; so free speech without courtesy 
is repulsive, as free publicity would be, if not mainly 
limited to reasoned truth. Otherwise every blatant 
impulse would have the same right of utterance as 
verified ideas. Even truth can only claim priority of 
utterance, when its utility is manifest. As the number 
and length of hairs on a man’s head is less important 
to know, than the number and quality of the ideas in 
his brain. 

True free thought requires special qualities to in- 
It must be owned that the 
thinker is a disturber. He is a truth-hunter, and there 
is no telling what he will find. Truth is an exile which 
has been kept out of her kingdom, and Error is a 
usurper in possession of it; and the moment Truth 
comes into her sight, Error has to give up its occu- 
pancy of her territory ; and as everybody consciously, 
or unconsciously harbors some of the emissaries of the 
usurper, they do not like owning the fact, and they 
dispute the warrant of truth to search their premises— 
though to be relieved of such deceitful and costly in- 
mates would be an advantage to them. 

An inalienable attribute of free thought, which no 
theology possesses, is absolute toleration of all ideas 
put forward in the interests of public truth, and sub- 
mitted to public discussion. The true free thinker is 
in favor of the free action of all opinion which injures 
no one else. He puts the best construction he can on 
the acts of others, not only because he has thereby less 
to tolerate, but from perceiving he who lacks tolerance 
towards the ideas of others has no claim for the tol- 
erance of hisown. ‘The defender of toleration must 
himself be tolerant. Condeming the coercion of ideas, 
he is pledged to combat error only by reason. Vin- 
dictiveness towards the erring is not only inconsis- 
tency, it is persecution. Thus free thought is the only 
self-defence against error and by the toleration it im- 
poses respectfulness in controversy. 


sure itself acceptance. 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 
BY PROF. H. OLDENBERG,. 

AN attack upon the teachings of comparative myth- 
ology, upon the belief in the primitive character of the 
world of Vedic gods and legends, was slowly prepar- 
ing. It came, on the one hand, from the advances 
made in philological investigations, which stripped 
one supposed certainty after another of its plausible 
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glitter. It came, on the other, from a more material 
opposition, the speculations, the criticisms, the dis- 
coveries, of a newly sprouting but sturdy offshoot of 
science, ethnology. 

We shall inquire first how the art of manipulating 
those philological problems deepened, upon which 
pretty nearly everything as taught by comparative 
mythology depended. 

In the comparison of Indian words with the Greek 
or Germanic a tendency arose to be severer, more sus- 
picious, more deliberate. And with good reason. 
Greater circumspection was observed in applying a 
principle, theretofore too frequently neglected, of first 
subjecting the word—before undertaking to draw par- 
allels between it and words of another tongue—to a 
thorough consideration within the domain of its own 
language, and to an examination of it in all its con- 
nexions there, throughout the whole circle of words 
related to it. And then, afterward, when the bound- 
aries of the several great lingual families were crossed 
and the attempt made to bridge over the wide clefts 
between their respective vocabularies by means of 
their resemblances, it was insisted upon, with a strin- 
gency unknown to the earlier period, that a proper re- 
gard should be paid to ézdividual sounds and their 
equivalent individual sounds in the kindred languages; 
correspondences which about this time began to be 
reduced to laws of a more and more unerring charac- 
ter. The mere external resemblance of words was no 
longer worth considering—that was something subjec- 
tive and only a subjective estimate could be passed 
upon it. Now, the certain, unchangeable conditions 
were known, in obedience to which the vocal sounds 
of the parent Indo-European tongue have developed 
into the Sanskrit or the Greek or the Teutonic. Of all 
the comparisons made between mythological names, 
as alluded to, only a small minority could pass an ex- 
amination so severe but so necessary as was now ap- 
plied to them. Ina word, it is flatly impossible that 
Prometheus should be the same word as the Indian 
pramantha; nor can Helena be the same as Sarama, 
for the simple reason that the Greek » and the Indian 
m are not equivalent. 

And just as it resulted in these word-comparisons, 
so too the practice, once pursued with such confidence, 
of tracing words of different languages to roots, which 
were taken from the capacious granary of Sanskrit 
roots, proved more questionable in its character the 
longer it was continued. The conviction grew that 
instead of yielding to the dangerous temptation to 
read the whole origin and history*of a word or of a 
concept from a few consonants, the coldest restraint 
ought more properly to be exercised ; and that in thou- 
sands of cases it was necessary to resignedly accept a 
word asa fixed quantity, as the proper name of such 
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and such a mythological being, without endeavoring 
to practise that dangerous art upon’it of detecting 
only too easily and everywhere a sunrise or a storm- 
cloud. Ina word: it grew daily more evident that an 
endeavor had been made to learn too quickly, too 
much from words, and that it was high time to exam- 
ine things instead of words, to explore with greater 
patience, less prejudice, the great concrete world of 
religious and mythological ideas, instead of guessing 
about them and in reliance upon doubtful etymologies 
imposing upon them a meaning which really and at 
bottom originated in the close atmosphere of the li- 
brary. 

But let no misunderstanding arise. It is by no 
means my purpose to maintain that it was not a justi- 
fiable effort on the part of investigation, to get at the 
common inheritance from the pre-historic Indo-Euro- 
pean ages, by a comparison of the Indian, Greek, and 
German gods and legends, and thus, if possible, to 
enable the ideas of the respective peoples to mutually 
clear up and illumine both their source and their bear- 
ing. Experience alone can tell what success is to be 
attained in this way. But the measure of that success 
—though by no means wholly negative—has thus far 
justified but very modest expectations, if we consider 
such hasty results of this period as that by which Pro- 
metheus and pramantha were regarded equivalent. 

In this direction, investigation achieved results al- 
most as barren as its purely philological fruits were 
abundant. As to the latter, it has in the main restored 
the paradigms of the Indo-Germanic language by the 
comparison of Indian, Greek, Latin, Germanic, and 
Slavic declensions and conjugations, and in the same 
way gotten at the processes by which the parent para- 
digms became transmuted into the paradigms of the 
filial tongues ; and it has accomplished this with evi- 
dences of growing confidence, since its successes all 
the while steadily augmented in volume—and this is 
the surest proof that the course pursued has been the 
correct one. 

The reason is manifest. The variations in forms, 
of grammatical systems, are the product of factors re- 
latively simple, which, for the most part, can be ex- 
pressed in formule of almost mathematical certainty. 
In mythological history, on the contrary, a throng of 
varying influences are all at once in play, so complex 
and so involved that the glance in vain may seek to 
comprehend them all at once. A certain group of ideas 
at one time fades away and disappears, anon they col- 
lect again, gather closely, and again assume a definite 
concrete form. Elements, once widely separated, later 
on meet and form new combinations, which, in their 
turn, in the endeavor to assume a finished form, or to 
maintain themselves at all, are compelled to give forth 
new ideas, offshoots of themselves. Mental processes, 
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which are unconsciously conducted, intersect with con- 
scious cerebrations of primitive poesy and specula- 
tion, the motives of which frequently are far removed 
and accessible only with great difficulty to modern 
habits of thought. And finally external interests, too, 
play their part: emulations of every kind, the struggle 
for property or position, vanity and no end of other 
impulses of a similar character. And this chaotic con- 
fusion is lit up sparsely, in spots, by the murky light 
of tradition, and with this light only science has to 
work. Between these dimly lighted spots are bound- 
less expanses lying in deepest gloom; so that when 
the thread once slips from the hand of the investigator, 
he is greatly in danger of losing himself altogether. 

It is therefore easy to comprehend that the attempt 
to bridge over the vast distance between India on the 
one hand, and Greece or the Teutonic world on the 
other, has infinitely poorer chances of success in things 
pertaining to religions and legend than in the case of 
mere inflexions. Still, when all is said, there is no 
lack of specific instances where this comparison of 
Indian and European divinities has succeeded in spite 
of the difficulties presented. The twins 4svzz, literally 
‘‘the horsemen,” those radiant young divinities, who 
speed across the vault of heaven at early morn with 
their fleet chariot and to the oppressed appear as de- 
liverers from every kind of suffering, certainly corre- 
spond—of this I am firmly convinced—to the Greek 
Dioskuroi, as well as afford assistance in getting at the 
nature of the Dioskurot. Jndra, the strongest of the 
Vedic divinities, who, hurling his weapon, slays the 
dragon and liberates the imprisoned waters, is truly 
the same god as Thor in the Edda, the dragon-fighter, 
the hammer-hurler.! Both in India and in the Teutonic 
north the storm-god of the Indo-Europeans has pre- 
served a uniformity of nature which is at once recog- 
nisable. But, to repeat, the stock of such compari- 
sons which can safely be maintained, is a very modest 
one, and we hardly have reason to form hopes of ob- 
taining greater successes of this sort in the future than 
we have obtained in the past. 


BELIEF IN WITCHCRAFT. 


Tue belief in Satan as held by many Christians to- 
day is harmless and tame in comparison with the old 
conception, which was taken seriously. Satan, it is 
true, was regarded as the foe of mankind, but there 


1Note that both in the comparison Indra=Thor, as well as in that of 
Asvin=Dioskuroi, the names fail philologically to agree. As remarked be_ 
fore, the attempt has been made to draw a parallel between the Greek Hermes 
and the Indian dog-divinity Sarameyas. Hermes really belongs, with greater 
show of reason, to a classification with the Vedic god Pushan, who, like 
Hermes, rules as protector over roads and travellers, like him is the messen- 
ger of the gods, and acts as escort of souls into the future life, and like Hermes 
protects herds and reveals lucky treasures. The juxtaposition of the material 
qualities of ideas thus leads to results absolutely independent of any assis- 
tance to be gotten from the etymological comparison of names. 
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was no doubt about his power, and the idea prevailed 
that his services could easily be procured by those 
ready to surrender to him their souls. 

As soon as the Church became possessed of power, 
it was at once bent on the suppression of magic and 
witchcraft. Constantine began the policy of threaten- 
ing the severest punishment on all kinds of black art, 
allowing its application only for curing diseases and 
preventing hail and rain storms during the harvest. 
And Constantine’s successors did not fail to preserve 
the tradition. 

A prohibition to fish implies that there is a good 
place for fishing, which tempts many totry. In the 
same way, the policy of the Christian authorities was 
tantamount to an official recognition of witchcraft as 
a mighty and powerful weapon that could be wielded 
by the initiated both for good and for evil; and thus it 
could not fail to strengthen the Devil’s credit, as well 
as to develop most exuberantly a peculiar medizval 
demonology. Belief in witchcraft rapidly became so 
common that almost all countries were in possession of 
laws against magicians, soothsayers, and witches. One 
remarkable exception only is found in the law-code 
of the Lombards, which contains the declaration that 
witches cannot perform any such feats as devouring 
people alive, and therefore the burning of a woman 
on the pretext of her being a witch is prohibited. 

There is a remarkable Latin book of ‘‘ Dialogues 
on the life and miracles of Italian Fathers’! which 
characterises the superstitious spirit that prevailed 
among both the laity and the clergy. It is replete with 
all kinds of ridiculous tales which are taken in good 
earnest. We are told, for instance, that Gregory the 
Great, when consecrating an Arian church for Roman 
Catholic worship, successfully exorcised the Devil with 
the help of sacred relics; Satan flew before him in 
the shape of a huge pig and evacuated the place com- 
pletely the following night with great noise. 

The Devil came more and more into prominence in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Baptism now actually 
became an exorcism in which the Devil was driven 
out. They who received baptism had, according to 
Dionysius, to exhale three times, and according to the 
Greek euchologion, also to spit at him upon the floor. 
The Synod of Leptine in the year 743 added to the 
confession of faith an ‘‘abrenunciation”’ of the Devil. 

A Low-German formula which renounces the three 
foremost German deities with all their hosts is quoted 
by Roskoff (Geschichte des Teufels, p. 292) from Mass- 
man.” It consists in questions and answers, which 
read as follows: * 

'‘O, Forsakest thou the Devil ? 


1 De vita et miraculis patr, Italic, libri, 1V. See Roskoff, Geschichte des 


Teufels, p. 292. 
2‘*Die deutschen Abschwoérungs-, Glaubens-, Beicht- und Betformeln."’ 
Bibliographie der Geschichte der Nationallitteratur, Vol. VII. 


A, I forsake the Devil! 

Q. And all Devil guilds ? 

A, And I forsake all Devil guilds, 

Q. And all Devil works ? 

A. And I forsake all Devil works, and words, Thonar (Thor) 
and Wodan and Saxnot (Fro) and all the evil ones that are his 
companions."'! 

The fact is that Christianity itself was regarded as 
a kind of magic which in distinction to the black magic 
or necromancy would have to be classed together with 
white magic. The sacraments were supposed to be 
miraculous methods of performing supernatural feats 
quite analogous to exorcisms, and the church itself 
was, in the minds of the people, an institution of sacred 
sorcery. 

* i * 

With the belief in witchery a new period begins in 
the evolution of mankind. The Devil becomes greater 
and more respected than ever; indeed, this is the 
classical period of his history and the prime of his 
life. Contracts were made with the Devil in which 
men surrendered their souls for all kinds of services 
on his part. 

In the thirteenth century the Devil reached the 
acme of his influence, and it is only possible to give a 
meagre sketch of the Devil’s activity during this period. 
Nothing extraordinary could happen without being at- 
tributed to him, and to the people of the Middle Ages 
many things, ordinary to us, were very extraordinary. 

In the Dialogus Miraculorum, by Czesarius von 
Heisterbach (who died about 1245), we find that not 
only thunder-storms, hail-storms, innundations, dis- 
eases, but also unexpected noises, the rustling of 
leaves, the howling of the wind, were attributed to Old 
Nick. He appears as a bear, a monkey, a toad, a ra- 
ven, a vulture, as a gentleman, a soldier, a hunter, a 
peasant, a dragon, anegro. Arrogance and self-con- 
ceit are the main-springs of his character. 

Czesarius’s book has become famous and rightly so, 
not on account of any peculiar merit of its author, but 
because it is a true picture of the average conception 
of the times. However a mere recapitulation of the 
subjects of which it treats would be impossible in con- 
sideration of a changed view of propriety.2, The good 
Lord appears like a sovereign who regards it as his 
duty to protect his faithful servants, and takes an in- 
terest in concealing their crimes. He works a special 
miracle, lest the slander of a clergyman become pub- 
lic (Book I., p. 23). The Devil having caused a man 
to sin against the sixth commandment is unable to ac- 

1 The original, which is Low German, reads as follows: 

Q. ‘‘Forsachistu diabole ?"' A, ‘Ec forsacho diabole!”—Q. ‘End al- 
lum diabol gelde?"’ A. ‘End ec forsacho allum diabol gelde.’—Q, ‘End 
alluin diaboles uuercum?"’ 4A, ‘End ec forsacho allum diaboles uuercum, 


end uuordum, Thunaer, ende Uuoden, ende Saxnote, ende allem dem unhol- 
dum the hira genotas sint.”’ 


2For a brief summary see Wolfgang Menzel, Deutsche Lit. Geschichte, 1., 
p. 310-312, See also Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, pp. 317-326. 
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cuse and punish the sinner, or make his guilt known, 
because the latter escapes all evil effécts through the 
confessional (Book III., p. 4). The Devil once went 
to a confessor and confessed. Having enumerated 
his sins, the confessor declared that a thousand years 
would not have sufficed to commit them all, and the 
Devil answered that indeed he was much older thana 
thousand years, for he was one of the demons who fell 
with Lucifer. The priest considered his sins unpar- 
donable, and asked him whether he wanted to do 
«<Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘if the penance is not too 
heavy for me.” ‘‘Well,’’ replied the confessor, ‘* bow 
down thrice a day, saying: ‘God, my Lord and Cre- 
ator, I have sinned against thee; forgive me.’” 
‘*No,” said the Devil, ‘‘that would be too humiliat- 
ing for me” (III., 26, and IV., 5). There is a curious 
parallel to Peregrinus in the story of a woman, who, 
for the sake of clearing her soul of all sin, burns her- 
self to death (Book VI., p. 35). Imps are seen play- 
ing with cupids upon the trail of a gentlewoman (Book 
V., p. 7). Aman gambles with the Devil, and loses 
his soul (V., 34). There are innumerable miracles and 
tales of St. Mary, the mother of Jesus, but few of them 
are endurable, while the general tone of the narration 
is unworthy of any woman—let alone the highest wo- 
man-ideal of Christianity. A dog has been baptised 
by rascals, and he turns mad (X., 145). In the hour 
of death, pious people see the Heaven open, while in- 
fidels are tortured by black men, ravens, and vultures 
(X1.); and for the edification of the faithful the 
damned are thrown into the crater of a volcano (XII.). 

The Abbot Richalmus, who wrote about 1270 a 
book of revelations about the intrigues and persecu- 
tions of demons, recognises the Devil’s hand in every 
little inconvenience he might happen to experience. 
It is devils that make him feel squeamish when he has 
eaten too much; they make him fall asleep over his 
breviary. When he exposes his hand they make it feel 
chilly; when he hides it under his cloak, they tickle 
and bite it like fleas. ‘Once,’ he says, ‘‘when we 
were gathering stones for building a wall, I heard a 
Devil exclaim, ‘What tiresome work!’ He only did 
it to tempt us and make us rebellious.” There is no 
noise but some Devil speaks out of it. ‘* While I pull 
my sleeve,” he says, ‘‘a rustling is heard, and devils 
speak through this sound. When I scratch myself, 
the scratching is their voice. ... Lowly people are 
mostly seduced by anger and sadness, but the rich and 
powerful by arrogance and pride.” (Roskoff, pp. 535 
~545-) 

Another favorite conception of Christianity origi- 
nated in the Roman idea of looking upon religion 
as a legal affair. It must have been a lawyer who 
made that happy hit of presenting the case of Satan 
versus mankind or versus Christ juridically, in the form 
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of a regular law-suit, in which, of course, Satan in the 
end is always worsted. The booklet, which bears 
the title Processus Sathane, became so popular that it 
was repeatedly edited by various authors and is still 
extant in various redactions, one of the best and oldest 
being by Bartolus, a lawyer who lived 1313~1355.1 

The Devil played the réle of a joker in the Passion 
plays, and his part became more and more prominent. 
In France the idea prevailed that the great mysteries 
should always have not less than four Devils, a usage 
which is mentioned in Rabelais. Hence the proverb, 
‘Faire le diable a quatre.” In German Passion plays 
the Devil appears together with ‘‘ Mors,” the personi- 
fication of death, and is practically the main actor in 
the whole drama. He was the intriguer who, after 
his successful revolution against the good Lord, set up 
an empire of his own in Hell ; and without the Devil’s 
intrigues the whole plot of man’s fall and Christ’s sal- 
vation would be impossible.? 

The works of Cesarius, of Heisterbach, Richalmus, 
Bartolus, and others are by no means the only ones 
that treat on Devil-lore; they are typical of a large 
class of similar literary productions. 

While the Church in her struggles for supremacy, 
aspiring for worldly power, began to neglect her spir- 
itual duties, people sought comfort in sects. The Ma- 
nichees increased, Katharism spread rapidly and many 
new sects, such as the Albigenses, were founded. 
Almost all sectarians were morally earnest and sincere, 
yet the general character of these sects was similar to 
the Manichees, an openly avowed dualism. The ten- 
dencies of the time were dualistic, and even the 
Church was under the influence of dualistic views. 
Nevertheless, orthodox Christianity, at least in her 
noblest expositors, such as Thomas Aquinas and other 
Christian philosophers, never lost sight of the monis- 
tic ideal, in spite of all its demonological errors. The 
demonology of the Middle Ages was at bottom a 
mythical excrescence, for the Devil’s power was all 
the time regarded as a mere sham, as Llendwerk. He 
still served the higher purposes of the omnipotent 


God, who used him for his wise and well-calculated 


ends. Thus it was a natural consequence that the 
Devil appeared in spite of his smartness as the dupe 
of God; his fate was always to be defeated and ridi- 
culed. As such he figures in the mysteries, the Easter 
and Christmas plays, in which he acts one of the most 
important parts, that of intriguer, harlequin, and fool. 
* 
* 

To sum up: The Dayil in the Middle Ages is en- 

titled to our ungrudging admiration for his indefatig- 


1Concerning the Processus Sathana, see Dr. R. Stintzing, Geschichte der 


populiren Litteratur des rim, Kan.-Rechts in Deutschland, Leipsic, 1867, Ros- 


koff's book on the Devil contains on pages 349-355 extracts from Stintzing. 
2 Floegel's Geschichte des Grotesk-Komischen, bearbeitet von Fr. W. Ebe- 
ling, pp. 70-71, 119-120. 
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able energy. There are innumerable Devil stones 
thrown at churches, there are Devil walls, Devil 
bridges, cathedrals, monasteries, castles, dikes, and 
mills, built by him for the purpose of seducing and 
gaining souls. He has his finger in the pie everywhere 
and appears to be all but omnipresent and omniscient. 
Po. 


FROM GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER.! 


Who never ate with tears his bread, 

Who never through night's heavy hours 
Sat weeping on his lonely bed, 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers ! 


Ye doom us to life's stress and strain; 
Ye have our soul with sin replenished ! 
And then abandon us to pain ; 
For every guilt on earth is punished. 


THE TREASURE DIGGER.” 
BY WOLFGANG GOETHE, TRANSLATED BY E. F. L. GAUSS. 


Sick at heart, poor in possession 
Dragged my days unto the latest, 
Poverty is of curses greatest, 

Riches are the highest good ! 

And to end my sore depression 

I went forth to dig for treasure 
‘‘Thine my soul be at thy pleasure !" 
I wrote down with my own blood. 


Circle within circle drawing, 
Wondrous flames I then collected 
Unto herbs and bones, selected, 
And conjured a spell of might, 
Then in manner overawing, 

As I'd learned, I dug for treasure 
On the spot I found by measure. 
Black and stormy was the night. 


And I saw a light's formation 
Brightening to a star's consistence, 
Coming from the farthest distance 
Just as struck the midnight hour. 
Vain was further preparation, 

For a beauteous youth, with glowing 
Splendor from a cup o’erflowing 
Spread a flash with searching power. 


And his eyes my soul delighted ; 
"Neath a wealth of flowers tender, 
With that cup of heavenly splendor 
Stepped he in the magic ring ; 
Friendly me to drink invited, 

And I thought: this youth so purely 
Off'ring gifts of heaven, surely 
Cannot be the evil king. 


‘* Courage drink, and life's pure pleasure,” 
Quoth he. ‘‘ Learn from this occasion, 


1 The translation of the second verse only is new, that of the first verse is 
by Edgar Alfred Bowring. 

2This is most likely the poem of which Schiller writes to Goethe in a letter 
dated May 23, 1797: ‘‘It is so exemplary, beautiful, and round and perfect, 
that I felt very forcibly while reading it, how even a small whole, a simple 
idea, can give us the enjoyment of the highest, by perfect presentation.”’ 
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That by anxious conjuration 

No boon can this place afford. 

Dig no longer for vain treasure! 

Work by day, and guests at leisure, 
Toilsome weeks and feastdays’ pleasure, 
Be thy future magic word !” 


THE APRIL MONIST. 


The April AZonist opens with two articles on Roentgen’s 
x-rays, by leading European scientists. Prof. Ernst Mach of 
Vienna describes a method of applying the new rays to an old de- 
vice invented by him for taking stereoscopic or solid pictures of 
objects. The usual Roentgen pictures appear flat. By the sug- 
gested modification of this process they are made to appear in 
solid relief like real objects. Professor Schubert of Hamburg 
writes at length on the x-rays, reviews in simple language their 
history, embracing the researches of Faraday, Geissler, Hittorf, 
Pluecker, Crookes, Lenard, and Roentgen, discusses the physical 
character of the rays, and lastly expounds the methods of work so 
successfully employed in the Hamburg State-Laboratory. Two 
beautiful actinograms accompany this article—one of a fish with 
shells in its intestines, and one of a lady’s hand into which a nee- 
dle had been run. No article has appeared on this subject more 
adapted to the popular comprehension. 

Edward Atkinson of Boston, practical financier and econo- 
mist, writes a timely article on Zhe Philosophy of Money. He has 
compressed a wonderful amount of logic and facts into the brief 
space of this essay, which should be read by all who are desirous 
of knowing the origin, history, and purport of our mediums of ex- 
change. A well-known Polish philosopher, W. Lutoslawski, of 
Kazan University, Russia, also offers a striking article entitled 
In Search of True Beings, wherein he describes the philosophy of 
Polish individualism, 

Remarkably fine is the contribution From Animal to Man, by 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte of Berkeley, California. Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte is one of the foremost scientists and thinkers of America 
and his work has all the marks of talent and of broad scientific 
culture. His article traces in a lucid manner the differences and 
common features of animal and human intelligence. The same 
spirit of philosophical culture pervades the article by Prof. J. Clark 
Murray on 7hg Dualistic Conception of Nature, which depicts 
clearly and tersely the fortunes of dualistic notions both in philos- 
ophy and in religion. More profound and technical is the article 
Nature and the Individual Mind by Prof. Kurd Lasswitz, a noted 
German philosopher, who treats one of the most abstruse and 
difficult of philosophical problems. 

The last article is a discussion of 7he Nature of Pleasure and 
Pain, by Dr. Paul Carus, with particular reference to the theory 
of the famous psychologist, Prof. Th. Ribot. 

The usual Literary Correspondence from foreign countries 
and a rich selection of book notices, etc., conclude this number, 
which takes equal rank with its last two predecessors, on whose 
contents-pages appeared the names of Weismann, Ribot, Topi- 
nard, Lombroso, Romanes, and Lloyd Morgan. (Single copies, 
50 cenis; Annually, $2.00. The Open Court Publishing Co.: 
Chicago and London.) 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Weare in receipt of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Colonial Lectures,” 
by William E. Smythe, which were delivered for the purpose of 
founding a new colony in the upper Sacramento Valley on the 
Ashurst Ranch in Tehama County. Thecolonial idea is set forth 
with great lucidity, and if a socialistic society within proper lim- 
itations be possible, the movement has good reasons to be success- 
ful. Such men as Edward Everett Hale of Boston, and Dr. John 
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Rusk of Chicago have lent it their co-operation, and there are a 
number of enthusiastic men willing to embark in the venture. 
Those interested in the scheme are requested to apply either to 
T. B. Wakeman, 93 Nassau St., New York, or to A. W. Vorse, 
120 Tremont St., Boston, or to O. N. Goldsmith, 163 La Salle St , 
Chicago, or to Homer Wilson, Mills Building Rotunda, Room 1o, 
San Francisco. 


Students of biology and evolution will be glad to know that 
Romanes's Lxamination of Weismannism has appeared in a cheap 
paper form in the Religion of Science Library. (Pages, 221. 
Price, 35 cents. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co.) This 
edition is printed on fine paper and contains as a frontispiece a 
beautiful half-tone portrait of Weismann. The glossary of tech- 
nical terms is a helpful feature of the work, which has been pro- 
nounced by an eminent critic to be ‘' the best criticism of the sub- 
ject in our language.” 

The Open Court Publishing Co. is also just issuing in the Re- 
ligion of Science Library a translation of Weismann’s latest work 
Germinal Selection (Paper, 25 cents). Professor Weismann claims 
that the doctrine of germinal selection removes all the contradic- 
tions and stumbling-blocks of Darwin's theory, and he also re- 
gards it as the consummation of his own work. As distinguished 
from the Germ-plasm, it is popularly and untechnically written. 
The Preface to the book discusses the nature and aims of scien- 
tific inquiry, and the Appendix gives a brief history of the most 
pressing evolutional problems. 


N. B.—By special arrangements with the Cosmopolitan Publishing 
Company we are enabled to offer a full year’s subscription to the two 
magazines, THE COSMOPOLITAN and THE OPEN COURT, at the un- 
usually low price of $1.75. This advantageous offer holds good for all 
new subscriptions and for renewals, until retracted.—The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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FIGHTING FIRE. 
BY DR, FELIX L, OSWALD. 

GEORGE CANNING, in one of his editorial contribu- 
tions to the Anti-/acobin, admits that he owed his most 
valuable political lesson to the inventor of the safety- 
valve. ‘‘ The effectiveness of that simple contrivance,” 
he says, ‘‘ taught me the wisdom of affording a timely 
outlet to a surplus of energies that defy restraint.” 

With similar advantage the politicians of the Ger- 
man Empire might study the fire-tactics of our North 
American forest-states. Experience, it seems, has 
proved the fact that at certain times of the year forest- 
conflagrations can be fought only with fire itself. The 
task of guarding every camping-ground and railway- 
track of an extensive woodland-region would be prac- 
tically impossible, and still more hopeless is the at- 
tempt to extinguish storm-winged conflagrations by 
means of fire-engines or the felling of burning trees. 
But the simple plan of surrounding each settlement 
with a ring of burnt-out ground proved both reliable 
and inexpensive. ‘‘ Prevention if possible,” Commis- 
sioner McNealy of Minnesota sums up his report, 
‘‘but conflagrations that have once gained a certain 
amount of headway can be stopped only with counter- 
fires.” 

Mischievous doctrines ought to be fought on a sim- 
ilar plan. Their total suppression by Government 
surveillance of a whole national literature is expen- 
sive, though not wholly impossible. Our own century 
has witnessed a stupendous, and for the time being, 
actually successful, attempt of that sort. For nearly 


fifteen years the censors of the First Empire controlled 


the literary activity of a great nation as individuals 
would control the candles and hearth-fires of their 
private household, but that system answered its pur- 
pose only while its manager in chief could maintain 
the belief in his omnipotence by a series of military 
miracles. 

Under his successors press-gag laws proved a mis- 
erable failure, though the zealots of conservatism tried 
to stamp out the very sparks of the scattered fires, 
and interdicted Dr. Tissot’s Avis au Peuple, as wellas 
Voltaire’s Pucelle and Holbach’s Zsprit. ‘‘lin'y ant 
pucelle ni esprit dans cette ville la,” reported the literary 
inquisitors of a little country town, and an extra-pre- 


cautionary bailiff ordered the demolition of a grove of 
poplar-trees (peupliers)—‘‘ parce gwil y a quelque chose 
de peuple,” but the smouldering embers rekindled the 
flames which ultimately devoured the stronghold of 
the fire-fighters. 

Still, the enterprise of reactionary France was per- 
haps less desperately hopeless than that of the North- 
German conservatives at this period of social progress, 
though, if fires under full headway could be stopped 
by assiduous tree-felling, the efforts of the Prussian 
loyalists would not be wholly in vain. The criminal 
statistics of the German Empire show that the prose- 
cutions for offences against ‘‘State, morals, and reli- 
gion,” have steadily increased during the last seven 
years, till the convictions have now reached the enor- 
mous aggregate of seventy-six thousand five hundred 
and fourteen—against an average of sixty-two thou- 
sand in the three preceding years. A large percentage 
of these indictments comes under the head of Press- 
vergehen—abuses of the press ; yet it is but fair to add 
that among the factors of the present ‘‘epidemic of 
prosecutions”’ the personal sensitiveness of the Ger- 
man Emperor has been greatly overrated. Non-polit- 
ical critics of the Kaiser’s eccentricities have been al- 
lowed a considerable latitude of speech, like Maxi- 
milian Harden in his daring banter of imperial poetry 
and art-attempts. Bismarck idolators, with a pen- 
chant for odious comparisons, were wisely ignored. It 
seems, in fact, that the War Lord of protestant Ger- 
many values his prestige as a means, rather than as 
an end, and exercises his privilege of connivance, in 
order to reserve the ammunition of the legal arsenals 
for the suppression of what he considers a movement 
threatening to subvert the foundations, not only of his 
dynastic stronghold, but of nearly all extant social ar- 
rangements whatever. 

The construction of the press-laws, /es@ majestatis, 
and high-treason statutes has been strained for that 
purpose. Indictments for disrespect to the person of 
the sovereign and members of his family have in many 
instances been terminated bythe zod/e pros. of an im- 
perial pencil decree, while the trials of socialists have 
been pushed to the bitterest possible end. ‘‘ Not 
only,” says a prominent leader of the obnoxious party, 
‘has the Prussian Themis forgotten the purpose of 
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her balance in her eagerness to use her sword on our 
heads, but her reigning representative, the judicial 
arbiter in chief, has descended from his throne to be- 
spatter us with mud, and done his utmost to make a 
mob fly at our throats,” (‘‘ wus den Pobel auf den Hals 
zu hetzen’’)—in allusion to the Kaiser’s speech ex- 
pressing a pious wish that ‘‘the people would rise in 
their wrath to rid the earth of these ruinous wretches.” 

Have those speeches not often seemed to echo 
Diocletian’s philippics against the ‘‘enemies of the 
human race,’”’ the followers of the Olympus-subverting 
Nazarene ; whose doctrine was fanned by the storms 
of persecutions, till the champions of paganism clam- 
ored for an edict of irrevocable exile, and its prophets 
began to dread the issue of a struggle against an irre- 
sistible foe? ‘‘ Woe be our children!” cried the son 
of the pythoness Sospitra, when the spirit of his mother 
had answered his invocation in the temple of Serapis, 
‘¢T see a cloud approaching, a great darkness is going 
to befall the human race.” 

Analogous prophecies are whetting the sword of 
the Prussian Themis. For it would be a mistake to 
suppose that Kaiser Wilhelm is fighting the battle of 
conservatism singlehanded ; a powerful party endorses 
his policy at all risks, and thousands of patriots, 
alarmed by the smoke-cloud of the approaching con- 
flagration, are urging still stronger measures of re- 
pression. 

Their loyalty and their fears are equally sincere. 
They dread the impending change as the greatest 
calamity that has ever menaced the human race ; they 
predict that the victory of socialism, in some of its 
most rampant forms, will inaugurate a more odious 
tyranny than the world has ever known, an all-com- 
prehensive despotism that will crush out individuality 
and suppress progress and the very motives of pro- 
gress, as they have never been suppressed before. 
They point out the fact that the secular autocracy of 
the worst Roman emperors was compatible with the 
toleration of some twenty different religions ; that the 
spiritual arrogance of the Roman pontiffs was often 
secularly tolerant by its very indifference to the worldly 
concerns of its converts, while ‘‘ Christian Socialism ” 
threatens a minute and oppressive control of our 
moral, mental, and material affairs, and will have its 
clutches upon every man’s purse-strings, as well as 
upon the latch-strings of his private workshop. They 
apprehend a union of Church and State that will dis- 
lodge personal liberty from its latest mountain-refuge, 
and make the friends of self-dependence look back 
upon the present era of government paternalism as 
upon a lost paradise of freedom. They presage a final 
extinction of the half-revived ideals of Grecian beauty- 
worship, a sacrifice of science and art on the altar of 
a proscriptive workhouse communism, and predict 
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that the church militant of that dismal Zion will, in 
the meantime, shrink from no menace to secure its 
triumph, and will welcome even national calamities 
that may happen to involve the ruin of its opponents. 1 

They point out the necessity of crushing the social 
schism before it has outgrown control, and emphasise 
the expediency of waiving the observance of a few 
civil right maxims in the life and death struggle against 
a foe who threatens to abrogate all personal rights 
whatever. 

The chief objection against the attempted methods 
of suppression is, indeed, their complete futility. The 
conflagration has already spread beyond the control 
of government fire-engines. A rising gale fans the 
fire, and the falling of burning trees helps only to 
spread the contagious sparks. The party of the Ger- 
man Socialists, in almost all its branches, is gaining in 
prestige and resources; the schisms that threatened 
to disrupt its union were healed by persecution; the 
rival party-leaders combine against the common foe, 
and in spite of double-shotted press-laws their attacks 
upon the strongholds of that foe are becoming yearly 
more formidable, experience has taught them the art 
of advancing their trenches without approaching the 
dead-line of the penal code. 

The Spanish and Italian conservatives have shared 
that experience. ‘‘When Crispi dissolved all the So- 
cialist organisations, October 22, 1894,” writes an 
American delegate from Milan, ‘‘ he imagined he had 
given our party the death-blow.. As if an idea could 
be swept out of the world by a mere decree! Barely 
two months after this decree, Socialist labor-organisa- 
tions were re-formed under new names all over Italy, 
whereby the party gained greatly in compactness. All 
the present organisations are connected with one an- 
other and have become aggressive, whereas the former 
ones were disconnected and partly mere sociable con- 
cerns. Here, in Milan, three of the eight societies 
formed in 1895 have subdivided themselves by reason 
of their large membership, and we have now twelve 


1A tendency of that sort manifests itself even now. ‘ Inscrutable are the 
ways of Providence,”’ says the organ of the New York Socialists; ‘‘ who would 
have thought of Abyssinia as the quarter from which a blast of wrath would 
strike the criminal Court of Italy, or who would have foreseen in King Mene- 
lick the scourge with which Crispi was to be chastised for his insane persecu- 
tions of the Socialists, and hurled headlong from power, disgraced among 
the hootings of his whole country?’' (Zhe People, March 15, 1896). 

And the same paper describes a meeting of the Milwaukee Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance, in a hall decorated with a ‘“‘large transparency, bearing 
the legend: ‘ Hurrah fiir die New Yorker Wirren.’”’ 

In Germany several Socialistic unions went so far as to denounce their 
members for participating in the celebration of the Prussian victory anniver- 
saries, and strongly hint that they would welcome the collapse of the reigning 
dynasty in the cataclysm of a general European war. 

Curious analogies might be gleaned from the chronicle of the early Chris- 
tian Church. “It consisted of men,’’ says Lecky, ‘‘ who regarded the [Roman] 
Empire as a manifestation of Antichrist, and who looked forward with pas- 
sionate longing to its destruction. It substituted a new enthusiasm for that 
patriotism which was the very life-blood of the national existence and aspired 
to a type of character wholly inconsistent with that proud martial ardor by 


which the triumphs of Rome had been won, and by which alone her impend- 


ing ruin could be averted.’’ (History of European Morals, p. 413.) 
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organisations in this city alone, with a membership of 
nearly two thousand.” 

Similar reports come from Spain, Belgium, and 
Austria, and Flug-Schriften (flying pamphlets), like 
the whirling leaves of a burning forest, have found 
their way over into Portugal and across the borders of 
the Russian Empire. 

Conservatives of all classes, and not a few liberal 
reformers, are viewing these omens of the impending 
fire-storm with growing alarm, and one of their expo- 
nents has illustrated the effectiveness of the McNealy 
plan by a striking example. Herr Richter, the leader 
of the North German Liberals, deprecates the blind 
wrath of the loyalist zealots, but fully indorses their 
apprehensions, and in his augury of the Socialistic 
future surpasses even Herbert Spencer in exposing 
the absurdity of the proposed panacea of social dis- 
tress, and traces the tendencies of the impending des- 
potism to consequences more odious than the sanscu- 
lotte or inquisitorial reign of terror. 

The effect of those prophecies rivalled that of 
Paine’s political pamphlets. For the first half year 
larger and larger editions followed each other at semi- 
monthly intervals, and eighty-five thousand copies 
have by this time been sold in Berlin alone. It is 
found in the reading-rooms of aristocratic club-houses 
and in the circulating libraries of Silesian weaver- 
towns ; news-agents sell it in the waiting-saloons of 
metropolitan railway-stations, and literary notion ped- 
lars have carried it to remote hamlets of the Saxony 
metal mountains. Herr Richter has become a favorite 
author in circles where political topics have never 
been discussed before, and, like McNealy’s counter- 
fires, his arguments have burnt out the ground of 
whole districts so thoroughly that subsequent conflag- 
rations will die out for lack of fuel. 

Richter is not a pet of the court-party; but the 
eighty or ninety Geheimrdthe of the Prussian capital 
should prove their wisdom of counsel by persuading 
the government to get his book illustrated by the best 
modern artists, and distribute a few million free copies 
with all the supplementary inducements of our prize- 
story publications. They should get it dramatised 
and publish a commentary edition. 

«« What in the world shall I do with fanatics of that 
sort?”? asked the Empress Catherine after her futile 
attempts to silence the Novgorod mystics ; ‘‘they will 
not listen to reason, and martyrdom would only popu- 
larise their insanities.”’ 

“‘Procurez une bonne troupe des comediens,” said 
Dennis Diderot. The German rationalists should also 
reprint the reductio ad absurdum of the monster maniac 
Stoecker, in Zubeil’s debating-hall, where the project 
of his Christian treadmill Utopia was ridiculed by one 
of his former associates, as a proof that the leaven of 
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Richter’s logic is beginning to work in the Eucharist 
paste of his adversaries. As a commentary, they 
might add a translation of Herbert Spencer’s political 
pamphlets, which to Richter’s bear the relation which 
Juvenal’s analysis of social decadence bore to Cato’s 
presage of its results. 

But, of course, nothing of the sort will be done till 
all other methods of resistance have been exhausted 
by a government itself too deeply tinged with the 
great political superstition, the ‘‘idea that the opera- 
tion of nature’s eternal laws can be reversed by acts 
of parliament.” 

The European champions of that delusion, in fact, 
dread the Socialists as rivals, rather than as perilous 
will-o’-the-wisp hunters, and the struggle in the woods 
will continue till the wild-fires of the mad chase have 
set the continent aflame, and after a havoc, perhaps 
exceeding that of the autos-da-fe, exhausted themselves 
by their own consequences. 

And if the spark-whirls of that conflagration should 
be carried to our own shores, the counter-fires of a 
free press will prove a better safeguard than the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ETHNOLOGY ON THE STUDY OF 
THE VEDA. 


BY PROF, H. OLDENBERG. 

More decisive than the reformation accomplished 
within philology itself, the course of which we traced 
in the last article, was the influence on Vedic research 
of a new class of inquiries, which were far removed from 
the domain of comparative philology and of Sanskrit, 
and which tended to overthrow altogether the belief 
that the Veda was the representative type of every 
primitive religion and mythology. We refer to the 
researches of the comparative ethnologists who were 
now making a highly comprehensive and systematic 
study of the elusive forms which the religious senti- 
ment, the cult, the myth-creating phantasy of modern 
peoples assumed in the lower and the lowest stages of 
civilisation. 

And here a discovery of the utmost import was 
made, the honors of which belong first of all to Eng- 
lish investigators such as Tylor and Lang, and along 
with them to an excellent German scholar, Wilhelm 
Mannhardt. It was found that, very much like their 
weapons and utensils, so too the religion of the lowest 
orders of man, the whole world over, was everywhere 
one and the same in its essential elements. By some 
intrinsic necessity, there is always imposed upon this 
low state of evolution just this particular type of ideas 
and customs, which is the normal one, and as such 
may be looked for with absolute certainty. 

This type of belief and cult, which is only faintly 


1 Authorised translation from the Deutsche Rundschau by O. W Meyer. 
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idealistic, and is dominated by thoroughly harsh and 
practical views, we shall describe at some length far- 
ther on. At this point we have simply to remark upon 
the evident conclusion to be drawn from these obser- 
vations, that the ancestors of those peoples, also, which 
we meet with in historic times as the possessors of a 
most opulent civilisation, must, in some, however re- 
mote, prehistoric age, have gone through just such a 
savage period of religious and ritualistic development. 

This fact established, there was at once opened to 
scholars who did not deem it beneath them to learn 
something from American indians, negroes, and Aus- 
tralians, a source of highly important data drawn di- 
rectly from the mouths of living witnesses, by which 
it was possible to reveal prehistoric epochs antedating 
even the Homeric or Vedic religions, and preparatory 
to them. Reasoning from the ideas of modern savages 
to the ideas obtaining in the prehistoric savage state 
of subsequently civilised peoples, may have seemed a 
hazardous undertaking, but there was a sure correc- 
tive for the procedure. It is well-known that in all 
transitions of lower civilisations to higher, many ele- 
ments of the old condition persist and hold over in the 
new, and that the spirit of the new can neither destroy 
nor assimilate them. They persist as survivals of the 
past in the midst of altered surroundings, and are ab- 
solutely unintelligible to people who know only the 
tendency and ways of the new period; they can be 
explained only from the point of view of the time in 
which they originated—a time when they were active 
principles, and one whose tracks they preserve, as it 
were, in a fossil condition. 

Now if our view is correct, such survivals must be 
found at every step in a mythology and a cult like the 
Veda—and, we might likewise say, in those of Homer. 
They must be the particular lurking-places of what- 
ever appears to be irrational, odd, self-contradictory, 
and difficult of exposition. But again, whatever in 
those poems seems incomprehensible to the man of 
to-day must become intelligible as soon as the art is 
acquired of looking at it from the standpoint of the 
modern savage and with the help of his peculiar logic, 
both of which are often totally distinct from ours. 

As a matter of fact, the moment a search was made 
through the ancient Indian and the related European 
civilisations for such remains of prehistoric and an- 
ticipatory culture, the conviction forced itself irresist- 
ibly on scholars that the correct method had at last been 
discovered. Problems quickly resolved themselves, 
which theretofore dared scarcely be approached. The 
most striking agreements were disclosed between the 
various types of myth and cult scattered at this very 
day over the earth among our savages and barbarians, 
and the type of myth and cult which had lain imbedded 
in the Veda as a mass of unintelligible facts, wholly ir- 
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reconcilable with any interpretation derived from the 
known intellectual character of the Vedic world. 

The chain of proof was thus rendered continuous 
and conclusive. Science had succeeded (or at least 
was steadily advancing toward success)—not by means 
of bare grammatical speculations or the study of San- 
skrit roots, but by inquiries which rested at every point 
upon a basis of living fact—in showing that there was 
a certain elementary state at the beginning of all civil- 
isations and in disclosing the gray, early dawn antici- 
patory of the broad daylight of history. This was a 
revelation, which—however gradually and modestly it 
asserted itself—is perhaps of even farther-reaching im- 
portance in the exploration of antiquity than those 
brilliant exploits of the philologist’s finished art which 
has opened the way to the remote recesses of Egyptian 
and Babylonian civilisation. 

As a result of this discovery, a place was given to 
the religion and mythology of the Veda widely differ- 
ent from that which the enthusiasm of its earlier stu- 
dents had sought to assign to them. The assumption 
that the Veda revealed the secret of the elementary 
formative processes of creed and cult, was thus shown 
to be as far wide of the mark, as it would have been 
to have considered the grammar of the Sanskrit, the 
complexity of which points to an infinitely long prep- 
aratory history, as the elemental grammar of human 
speech. The fact is, it is not true, as the supposition 
had been up to that time, that the myth-building phan- 
tasy of man is revealed in its natural processes in the 
Veda, as plainly asa clock housed in glass reveals all 
its wheels and works. The Vedic divinities, the Vedic 
sacrifices, are not primitive and transparent products 
of the original creative force of religion, but for the 
most part turn out, on close scrutinisation, to be an- 
cient, obscure, and complex creations. 

We shall next attempt a description of the age pre- 
ceding the Vedic religion, and also of that religion 
itself, as both appear from the point of view here 
sketched.! 


THE SECOND STAGE OF FREE THOUGHT: ENTER- 
PRISE. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


‘Better wild ideas than no ideas at all.”’ 
—Professor Nichol at Horsham, 


THE emancipation of the understanding from in- 
timidation and restraint soon incited thinkers of enter- 
prise to put their new powers to use. Theology being 
especially a forbidden subject and the greatest repres- 
sive force, inquiry into its pretensions first attracted 
critical attention. 

In every century forlorn hopes of truth had set out 
to storm one'or other of the ramparts of theology. 
Forces had been marshalled by great leaders and bat- 
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11 have given this subject a more detailed treatment in my book The Re- 
ligion of the Veda. (1894.) ys 2ttt 1G 
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tle often given in the open field and unforeseen vic- 
tories are recorded, in the annals of the wars of infan- 
tine rationalism, against the full-grown powers of su- 
perstition and darkness. In every age valiant thinkers, 
scholars, philosophers, and critics, even priests in de- 
fiance of power, ecclesiastical and civil, have, at their 
own peril, explored the regions of forbidden truth. 

In Great Britain it was the courage of insurgent 
thinkers among the working class—whom no imprison- 
ment could intimidate—who caused the right of free 
speech and free publicity to be finally conceded. Thus 
rulers came round to the conclusion of Caballer, that 
‘tolerance is as necessary in ideas as in social rela- 
tions.” ; 

As soon as opinion was known to be emancipated, 
men began to think who never thought before. The 
thinker no longer had to obtain a ‘‘ Ticket of Leave” 
from the Churches before he could inquire—he was 
free to investigate where he would and what he would. 
Power is, as a rule, never imparted nor acquired in 
vain, and honest men felt they owed it to those who 
had won freedom for them, that they should extend 
it. Thus it came to pass that independence was an 
inspiration to action in men of intrepid minds. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in the last words he wrote for publica- 
tion said, ‘‘I choose the nobler part of Emerson when, 
after various disenchantments, he exclaims, ‘1 covet 
truth!’”’ On printing these words the Westminster 
Gazette added: ‘‘ The gladness of true heroism visits 
the heart of him who is really competent to say this.” 
The energies of intellectual intrepidity had doubtless 
been devoted to science and social progress—but as 
philosophers have found, down to Huxley’s day, all 
exploration was forbidden in that direction. Murchi- 
son, Brewster, Buckland, and other pioneers of science 
were intimidated. Lyell held back his book, on the 
Antiquity of Man, twenty years. Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Spencer were waiting to be heard. As Huxley 
has justly said: ‘‘there was no Thoroughfare into the 
Kingdom of Nature—By Order—Moses.” Hence, to 
examine theology, to discover whether its authority 

‘was absolute—became a necessity. It was soon seen 
that there was ground for scepticism. The priests re- 
sented criticism by representing the sceptic of their 
pretensions, as being sceptical of everything—whereas 
they were only sceptics of clerical infallibility. They 
indeed did aver that branches of human knowledge, 
received as well established, were really open to ques- 
tion—in order to show that if men could not be con- 
fident of things of which they had experience, how 
could the Churches be confident of things of which no 
man had experience—and which contradicted experi- 
ence? So far from disbelieving everything, scepticism 
went everywhere in search of truth and certainty. 
Since the Church could not be absolutely certain of 
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the truth of its tenets, its duty was to be tolerant. 
But being intolerant it became as Julian Hibbert put 
it—‘‘ well-understood self-defence” to assail it. The 
Church fought for power—the thinker fought for truth. 

Free thought among the people may be likened to 
a good ship manned by adventurous mariners, who, 
cruising about in the ocean of theology came upon 
syrens, as other mariners had done before—dangerous 
to be followed by navigators bound to ports of pro- 
gress. Many were thereby decoyed to their own de- 
struction. The syrens of the Churches sang alluring 
songs whose refrains were : 

1. The Bible—the guide of God. 

. The origin of the universe disclosed. 
The care of providence assured. 
Deliverance from peril by prayer. 

. Original sin effaceable by grace. 
Perdition avoidable by faith. 

7. Future life revealed. 

These propositions were subjects of resonant 
hymns, sermons, and tracts, and were not, and are 
not, disowned, but still defended in discussion by or- 
thodox and clerical advocates. Save salvation by the 
blood of Christ (a painful idea to entertain), the other 
ideas might well fascinate the uninquiring. They had 
enchanted many believers, but the explorers of whom 
we speak had acquired the questioning spirit, and had 
learned prudently to look at both sides of familiar sub- 
jects and soon discovered that the fair-seeming propo- 
sitions which had formerly imposed on their imagina- 
tion were unsound, unsightly, and unsafe. The Syra- 
cusans of old kept a school in which slaves were taught 
the ways of bondage: Christianity has kept such a 
school in which subjection of the understanding was 
inculcated, and the pupils, now free to investigate, re- 
solved to see whether such things were true. 

Then began the reign of refutation of theological 
error—by some from indignation at having been im- 
posed upon—by others from zeal that misconception 
should end; by more from enthusiasm for facts; by 
the bolder sort from resentment at the intimidation 
and cruelty with which inquiry had been suppressed 
so long; and by not a few from the love of disputation 
which has for some the delight men have for chess or 
cricket, or other pursuit which has conflict and con- 
quest in it. 

Self-determined thought is a condition of the pro- 
gress of nations. Where would science be but for open 
thought, nursing mother of enterprise, of discovery, 
of invention, of new conditions of human betterment? 

A modern Hindu writer! tells us that ; ‘‘ The Hindu 
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‘is sorely handicapped by customs which are prescribed 


by his religious books. Hedged in by minute rules 
and restrictions the various classes forming the Hindu 
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community have had but little room for expansion and 
progress. The result has been stagnation. Caste has 
prevented the Hindus from sinking, but it has also 
prevented them from rising.” 

The old miracle-bubbles which the Jews blew into 
the air of wonder two thousand years ago, delight 
churches—still in their childhood. The sea of theol- 
ogy had been stagnant centuries ago, had not insurgent 
thinkers, at the peril of their lives, created commotion 
in it. Morals would have been poisoned on the shores 
of theology had not free thought purified the waters 
by putting the salt of reason into that sea, freshening 
it year by year. 


WITCH PROSECUTION. 


Tue saddest side of the devil’s history appears in 
the persecution of those who were supposed to be ad- 
herents of the devil; of sectarians, heretics, and witches. 
The most ridiculous accusations were made and be- 
lieved against the Manichees, Albingenses, and other 
dissenters. They were said to worship the devil by 
most obscene ceremonies, and their intercourse with 
him is described most minutely as indecent and out- 
rageous. In times of a general belief in witchcraft and 
the devil’s power, nobody was safe against the accu- 
sation of being in the service of Satan. Thus the 
Stedingers, having effectually resisted the Bishop of 
Bremen when he tried to take their tithes from them 
by force of arms, were vanquished and cruelly slaugh- 
tered after having been denounced as devil-worship- 
pers. The order of the Templars, the richest and most 
powerful and even the most orthodox order of Chris- 
tianity, was accused of the meanest and most bestial 
idolatry, simply because an avaricious king of France 
was anxious to deprive them of their wealth and valu- 
able possessions ; and innumerable private citizens, as 
a rule poor people recklessly and rich people delib- 
erately, in some way or other, fell victims of this most 
shameful superstition, sometimes to benefit ecclesias- 
ticism, sometimes to serve the interests of the power- 
ful, sometimes out of sheer ignorance, and sometimes 
even with the purest and sincerest intentions of doing 
the right thing for the best of mankind, and with a 
pious desire of obeying the word of the Lord, «‘ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live” (Exodus, xxii, 18).1 

The witch-prosecution mania was a general and a 
common disease of the age. On the one hand, it can- 
not (as is often supposed) be attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Church alone, and it would, on the other 
hand, be a grave mistake to absolve the ecclesiastical 


1The same command is twice repeated in Leviticus xx, where we read 3 
‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying: The soul that turneth after such 
as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, I will even set my face against that 
soul, and will cut him off from among his people (verses 1 and 6). 

‘‘A man also or a woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, 
shall surely be put to death: they shall stone them with stones: their blood 
shall be uponthem.”’ (Ley. xx, 27.) 
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institutions of the fearful crimes of this superstition ; 
for the highest authorities of both catholic and protes- 
tant Christianity not only upheld the idea of witch 
prosecution, but enforced it in the execution of the 
law in all its most terrible consequences. 

It was natural that heretics were always regarded 
as belonging to the same category as witches and wiz- 
ards, for they, too, were according to the logic of ec- 
clesiastical reasoning ‘‘ worshippers of Satan.” Deu- 
teronomy commands that prophets and dreamers of 
dreams, who by signs or wonders that come to pass 
would persuade Israelites to obey other gods, ‘‘ shall 
be put to death” (xiii, 5-11). We read: 

‘If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as 
thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and serve 
other gods, which thou hast not known, thou, nor thy fathers; 

‘‘Namely, of the gods of the people which are round about 
you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end of the 
earth even unto the other end of the earth; 

‘‘Thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; 
neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him: 

‘But thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall be first 
upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
people. 

‘* And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die; because 
he hath sought to thrust thee away from the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. 

‘*And all Israel shall hear, and fear, and shall do no more 
any such wickedness as this is among you.” 


Relying on this passage St. Hieronymus would 
not hesitate to inflict capital punishment upon her- 
etics ; and Leo the Great takes the same view.! Un- 
der Pope Alexander III. the title ‘‘ Inquisitor,” in the 
sense of judge in matters of faith, was used for the 
first time at the council of Tours (in 1163). The 
synod of Verona (in 1184) cursed all heretics, and or- 
dered them, in case they relapsed, to be handed over 
to the secular authorities for capital punishment. Pope 
Innocent III. (1198-1216) gave power to papal emis- 
saries to sue the heretics, and enjoined all bishops on 
penalty of deposition to assist in the discovery and 
prosecution of unbelievers. At the suggestion of Casti- 
lian Dominic and the Bishop of Toulouse the new or- 
der of Dominicans was instituted which was destined 
to become the working force of the Inquisition. Pope 
Gregory IX. pursued the traditional policy with great 
vigor, establishing a regular inquisitorial office for 
Italy under the name of the ‘‘ Holy Office,” in 1224. 

Gregory's policy was codified in an instrument of 
forty-five articles by the Council of Toulouse, in 1229, 
and thus the Inquisition became an established church- 
institution the appointment and superintendence of 
which formed an important prerogative of the pope. 
It was not until now that the pope became the abso- 


1See Epist, xv, ad Turribium, 
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lute ruler of the Church, for now even bishops could 
be cited before the papal tribunal of the Inquisition. 
Gregory IX. appointed (in 1232) the Dominicans as 
papal inquisitors, who performed the terrible duties 
of their office so faithfully that they truly earned the 
title of Domini canes ‘‘the dogs of the Lord,” which 
originated in a word-play on their name. 

A famous fresco in the Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence entitled Domini canes, painted by Simone 
Memmi, represents the inquisitorial idea under the 
allegory of a pack of hounds chasing off the wolves 
from the sheep-fold. 

Gregory IX. sent (in 1230) Konrad of Marburg to 
Germany and gave him unlimited power of citing be- 
fore his tribunal all people suspected of witchcraft, 
commanding him to bring the guilty to the fagot. 
And this fiendish man obeyed with joy his master, 
whom he revered as the Vicar of Christ on earth. 
He encountered much opposition, for the people be- 
came rebellious and even the Archbishops of Cologne, 
Tréves, and Mayence attempted to resist him. But 
Konrad remained firm ; his practices had the unequiv- 
ocal sanction of his Holiness the Pope, and he did not 
hesitate to begin proceedings even against these three 
highest dignitaries of the Church in Germany. Wher- 
ever Konrad appeared the fagots were lit and many 
innocent people became the victims of his fanaticism. 
At last he was murdered in 1233. The Archbishop 
of Mayence writes of this fiend : 


‘* Whoever fell into his hands had only the choice between 
a ready confession for the sake of saving his life, and a denial 
whereupon he was speedily burnt. Every false witness was ac- 
cepted, but no just defence granted—not even to people of prom- 
inence. The person arraigned had to confess that he was a heretic, 
that he had touched a toad, that he had kissed a pale man, or some 
monster. Many Catholics suffered themselves to be burned inno- 
cently rather than confess such vicious crimes, of which they knew 
they were not guilty. The weak ones, in order to save their lives, 
lied about themselves and other people, especially about such 
prominent ones whose names were suggested to them by Konrad. 
Thus brothers accused their brothers, wives their husbands, ser- 
vants their masters. Many gave money to the clergy for good 
advice as to how to protect themselves, and the greatest confusion 
originated.” (Alberict Monachi Chron. ad, a. 1233.) 


While the establishment of the Holy Office in Ger- 
many met with serious difficulties, the inquisitors were 
welcomed in France by the pious Louis, Philip the 
Fair, and Charles IV. Under the rule of the last- 
mentioned monarch the ill-famed Bastille was built 
because the prisons no longer sufficed to hold the in- 
dicted heretics. 

In Spain the Inquisition prospered best. The D?- 
rectorium inguisitorum of N. Eymerich (Rome 1587), 
the inquisitor-general for Castile, allows us a complete 
insight into the proceedings of the Holy Office, its 
spy-system, its modes of cross-examination and tor- 


1Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels,Vol. I1., pp. 215-216, 
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ture, and its spoils. Torquemada and Ximenes were 
the most determined and unrelenting successors of 
Eymerich.! The wealthiest, the most powerful, the 
most learned were threatened alike, and even Arch- 
bishop Carranza, the primate of the Church of Spain 
could not escape the prosecution of the inquisitors. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century Johannes 
Nieder, a Dominican monk, published a book on 
Witches and Their Deceptions.” In 1458 J. Nicolaus 
Jaquerius followed with another publication called 
the heretics’ scourge or Flagellum hereticorum fascina- 
riorum. All opposition to the practices of witch-prose- 
cutors were put down. ‘‘The Prior of St. Germain, 
William von Edelin, who had preached against the 
reality of witchcraft, had to beg pardon publicly in the 
Episcopal Chapel at Evreux on September 12, 1453, 
and to confess that he himself had worshipped Satan, 
had renounced his faith in the cross, and preached 
the illusion of witchcraft on the special command of 
the devil for the propagation of the Satanic domin- 
ion.” (Raynald ad. ann. 1451.) 

Witch prosecutions received a new impulse in the 
year 1484 through the bull of Pope Innocent VIII. 
beginning with the words Summis desiderantes affecti- 
éus. The inquisitors of Germany, Heinrich Institoris 
(whose German name was Kramer) and Jacob Spren- 
ger, complained of having met with resistance while 
attending to their duties, and the Pope afforded them 
the desired assistance for the sake of strengthening 
the Catholic faith? and of preventing the horrible 
crimes and excesses of witchcraft. 

The bull of Pope Innocent III. had reference to 
Germany only, but other popes, Alexander VI., Julius 
IJ., Leo X., and Hadrian IV. issued bulls written in 
the same spirit, instigating the zeal of the inquisitors 
to do their best for the purification of the faith and 
the suppression of witchcraft. 

The heinous bull of Pope Innocent III. was the 
immediate occasion for the writing of the Witches’ 
Hammer, Malleus Malleficarum, which received the 
sanction of the Pope, the approbation of the theologi- 
cal faculty of Cologne, and a patent from Emperor 
Maximilian. Damhonder, the great criminalist of the 
sixteenth century, esteemed its authority as almost 
equal to the law; and its baneful influence extends over 
a period of three centuries. The Witches’ Hammer 
or Malleus Maleficarum is one of the most famous and 


1F. Hoffmann, Geschichte der Inquisition, Bonn, 1878. Llorente, Geschichte 
a@er spanischen Inquisition, Aus dem Spanischen, 


2¥Fr. Joannes Nider. Suevi ordin. praedicat. s. theolog. profess. et here- 
ticae pestis inquisitoris, liber insignis de maleficiis et eorum deceptionibus. 


8... ut fides catholica nostris potissime temporibus ubique augeatur et 
floreat, ac omnis heretica pravitas de finibus fidelium procul pellatur.... 
Sane nuper ad nostrum non sine ingenti molestia pervenit auditum quod... 
complures utriusque sexus person® ... cum dwmonibus incubis et succubis 
abuti, ac suis incantationibus...mulierum partus, animatium foetus, terre 
fruges... periri, suffocari et extingui facere....’’—See Soldan, Hexen- 
processe, p. 222. Roskoff, 2. 2., pp. 226-292. 
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infamous works ever written. Its name indicates that 
it intends to crush witchcraft. No author is mentioned, 
but Sprenger’s spirit is recognised in both, its preface 
(the Apologia) and the various chapters of the book. 
It contains the most confounded nonsense, often self- 
contradictory, and is throughout irrational and super- 
stitious. To us who live in an age of calmer thought 
and more exact investigation, it is dificult to under- 
stand how its expositions could ever be believed. 

Volumes might be filled with accounts of the many 
thousand various instances of witch prosecutions. But 
every single case is so soul-harassing that we prefer to 
pass them by in silence. Therefore we select from the 
great number of prosecutions for witchcraft one in- 
stance only, which, however, is neither typical nor ex- 
traordinary in its horrors. 

We read in K6nig’s popular exposition of human 
superstitions,! p. 240: 


‘There was a farmer by the name of Veit, living in a village 
of Southern Bohemia. He was famous for his wit and unusual 
humor. At the same time he was physically strong, and when- 
ever there was a quarrel at the inn he came off victor. The ru- 
mor spread that he was inviolable, as sometimes hunters are sup- 
posed to be bullet-proof, and Veit never denied it. By and by he 
was regarded as a wizard, and as his cattle prospered best, and 
his fields yielded the richest crops, he was soon supposed to be in 
league with the Evil One. Now it happened that the village was 
troubled with mice, and Veit was suspected of having caused the 
plague. When questioned about it, he granted in a moment of 
humor that he had sent the mice but would soon drive them away 
again, and he promised to prove at the next church-fair that he 
could actually make mice. When the day appointed came, the inn 
was overcrowded, and the farmer Veit appeared with a big bag 
under his arm, into which he requested the company to throw 
twenty pebbles. They did so, without noticing that the bag was 
double. And while one part was empty the other contained 
twenty mice. When the pebbles were put in the bag, Veit mur- 
mured a magic formula and let the mice loose in the presence of 
his frightened audience. 

‘‘ This performance, however, had unexpected and tragic re- 
sults. The people were convinced that it was the work of hell, 
and Veit escaped with difficulty from the inn. Veit was arrested 
on the next night and delivered to the criminal court. A mole on 
his body was thought to be a stigma of the Devil, and all the 
witnesses agreed that he was a genuine wizard. His case was 
thoroughly investigated and even the University of Prague was 
consulted; the verdict signed by the Rector Magnificus with his 
own hand was against him, and Veit, who professed his inno- 
cence, had to endure alli the tortures of the inquisition. At last 
he was burned alive, and the ashes of his body were thrown into 
the wind. We read in the Acts of the law-suit that Veit mounted 
the stake ‘ without showing repentance or doing penance.’ And 
when chains were put on his neck, around his body, and around 
his feet, he cried with a loud voice, ‘My God, I die innocently.’ 
Judges, professors, physicians, and theologians agreed unani- 
mously in the conviction of this innocent man.” | 


We abstain from quoting other instances. There 
are plenty of them, and one is always more terrible 
and infamous than the others. The accusations are 


lAusgeburten des Menschenwahns, ein Volksbuch, Rudolstadt. 
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almost always very circumstantial and definite, mostly 
of brutal indecency and ridiculously impossible. 
* - * 

One of the most comical witch prosecutions took 
place in 1474 against a diabolical rooster who had been 
so presumptuous as to lay an egg. The poor creature 
was solemnly tried, whereupon he was condemned to 
die at the stake and publicly burned by order of the 
authorities of the good city of Basel. 

We abstain from entering further into the details 
of the prosecution of witches, which gradually devel- 
oped into a systematic business involving great emol- 
uments to judges, torturers, hangmen, inquisitors, 
denouncers, witnesses, and all persons connected with 
the process. It is a doleful work to go over the mere 
statistics of the autos-da-fé, and every single story of 
a trial for witchcraft cannot but rouse our deepest in- 
dignation ; and even now the belief in witchcraft is 
not yet extinct among the so-called civilised races of 
mankind. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Oswald's article ‘‘ Fighting Fire” reminds us of a passage 
in the Vattaka /ataka (translated by T. W. Rhys Davids in Bud- 
adhist Birth Stories, p. 303). When the disciples of the Buddha 
were surrounded by a jungle fire they called out: ‘‘ Let us make 
a counterfire, so that the conflagration shall not spread beyond 
the space burned out by that.” When the fire reached the spot 
where the Buddha stood it went out like a torch thrust down into 
water. f 
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THE HISTORY OF THE VEDIC RELIGION.! 
BY PROF. H. OLDENBERG, 

Tue fundamental nature of the primary Indian re- 
ligion, surviving from the very remotest antiquity and 
rising to the surface of the Vedic times as a more or 
less ruinous wreckage, is, as we have seen, essentially 
that of the savage’s religion. According to this, all 
existence appears animated with spirits, whose con- 
fused masses crowd upon each other, buzzing, flock- 
ing, swarming along with the phantom souls of the 
dead, and act, each according to its nature, in every 
occurrence. Ifa human being fall ill, it is a spirit 
that has taken possession of him and imposes upon 
him his ills. The patient is cured by enticing the spirit 
from him with magic. A spirit dwells in the flying 
arrow. He who shoots off an arrow performs a bit of 
magic which puts this spirit into action. The spirits 
have sometimes human, sometimes animal form. 
Neither form is nobler or lower than the other, for as 
yet no distinction between the human and bestial na- 
ture has been made. In fact, man is usually looked 
upon as descended from the animal; the tribes of men 
are called bears, wolves, snakes, and the individuals 
of the animal genus after which they are thus called 
are treated by the tribes as their blood-relations. 

As they move hither and thither, the spirits may 
select a domicile, abiding or temporary, in some vis- 
ible object. A feather, or a bone, or a stone at differ- 
ent times holds the spirit; and anon the spirit steals 
into a human being whom it makes ill or throws into 
convulsions in which supernatural visions come to 
him and in which the spirit talks through him in con- 
fused phrases. 

And just as man at this stage of development lives 
only for the moment, thrown unresistingly to and fro 
by all sorts of vacillatory influences, such naturally is 
the way of the spirits. The spirits of savages are 
themselves savages, greedy, superstitious, easily ex- 
citable. The man of skill, the magician, who as yet 
occupies the place filled at a later period by the priest, 
knows the art—first anticipatory hints of a cult—of 
flattering the spirits; he understands how to bar their 
passage, to terrify them, to deceive them, to compel 
them, to provoke them against his enemy. They are 

1 Authorised translation from the Deutsche Rundschau by O. W. Weyer. 


washed away with water; they are consumed by fire; 
even the friendly spirits, whenever they prove themselves 
intractable, are subjected to the same sort of irreverent 
treatment. It is apparent that this religion knows of 
nothing possessing a majesty which at all rises above 
the level of human life. An appreciation, an estimate 
of differences of magnitude and of degree have not as 
yet been formed. Animal, man, spirit, are mixed up 
together, all more or less equal in their power and in 
their rights. 

But gradually the chaos of these ideas clarifies. 
The great begins to separate itself from the little, the 
noble from the base. A calmer survey of the world 
obtains. 

Out of all the confusion of forces working in the 
shape of spirits, the great powers of nature more and 
more emerge and assume the first position. Their 
action, reaching far beyond human control into the 
farthest regions of space, the same to-day as yesterday 
and to-morrow as to-day, invincible to all human op- 
position, isever more felt to be decisive of destinies ; 
—the more so, as the various branches of human in- 
dustry (cattle breeding and agriculture) make im- 
provement and intensify man’s sensitiveness to the 
favorable and unfavorable phenomena of nature. It is, 
therefore, the normal characteristic of vast stretches 
of historical development that the great powers of 
nature, such as the heavens, sun, moon, storm, thun- 
der, and with these the terrestrial element of fire and 
the earth itself (usually first in importance in this 
class), appear as the highest givers of blessings and 
rulers of all that happens. They are superior to man 
and are at a distance from him, as befits divinity. For 
the embodiment of them into a living personification, 
the more perfect form of man steadily secures the pref- 
erence over that of the brute. It was only possible 
to deify the torpid brute so long as man failed to feel 
himself as something better than the brute. 

Of course the animal figure does not disappear ab- 
solutely and at a single blow from the midst of the 
divinities. Subordinate divinities, standing in the 
background and thus remaining untouched by the 
ennobling tendencies, were allowed to retain their old 
animal form. Or, an animal, which was once itself a 
god, might, after the god had been exalted to the dig- 
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nity of human form, remain to the latter as a special 
attribute, as a sort of celestial domestic animal,—as, 
for illustration, demons which were once of the shape 
of horses, being raised to gods with the shape of man, 
would thereafter appear as riding upon celestial horses. 
Or, some fart of the body of the original animal form 
might be retained as a part of the newer human form 
of the god, or something emblematic of the animal be 
affixed externally in some way, and thus retain a trace 
of the old conception which had been overthrown. 
And wherever a plastic art has developed established 
forms, as in Egypt or in Mexico, and is consequently 
strongly conservative in retaining venerable traditions, 
the animal-gods, cut in stone, may expect to maintain 
themselves for a longer time than they could wher- 
ever, as was the case in India in the time of the Veda, 
they lived in the airy realm of the imagination. 

In the same manner, the practice of considering 
stone and wood as fetishes embodying the spirits, 
while not disappearing suddenly and wholly, yet un- 
avoidably withdraws from the foreground. The spook- 
ish, magical conception of spirits slipping stealthily 
from one home to another in matter of every shape 
and kind loses ground. The figures of the divinities 
obtain surer forms, each with peculiar outlines of its 
own, and their dignity, at once human and _ super- 
natural, is firmly established. Though far from ap- 
proaching to that ideal of sanctity to which a later 
age will attain; though they are still animated by 
egotism, passions, caprices of every sort,—yet, ac- 
companying it all, a certain amount of constancy be- 
comes manifest in them, and in all their doings there 
is evident the steady growth of connected deliberation 
and plan. Very often the tendency develops of trans- 
fering to these divinities the rdle of kindly dispensers 
of bounties, while, on the other hand, the occupation 
of doing injury, of causing illness and harm of every 
sort is still allotted to inferior demons, gnomes, goblin 
spirits, which in their essentials keep on a level with 
sorcery of the earlier religion and against which the 
old arts of spell and exorcism are effective,—arts, 
which, be it observed, are of no avail against the 
higher power of the new great divinities. 

The intercourse of man with these new gods at- 
tunes itself to another key. He is studious to gratify 
the immortals, powerful beings, willingly inclining 
themselves to favor, when approached with gifts. He 
invites them to food and drink and they yield to his 
solicitation ; not, however, with the bluster and din 
of the spirits exorcised by the old sorcerers, but in 
calm grandeur the invisible gods approach their ador- 
ers. The distinctive seal, now stamped upon cult, is 
henceforth and for long periods of time sacrifice and 
prayer. 

It is at this point that it becomes clear what the 
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proper position of the Vedic religious belief is. Not 
all perhaps, but yet all the chief and dominant of the 
Vedic divinities are based upon a personification of 
natural forces, in forms of superhuman magnitude. 
The dwelling-place of the most of them is the atmos- 
phere or the heavens. The word devas (the god), 
which the Indians had received from the Indo-Ger- 
manic past and which is to be found among many of 
the related branches of the family,! meant originally 
‘‘the heavenly one.” And thus the belief, which ele- 
vates the divinities above human kind to a heavenly 
height, was firmly fixed and long antedates the times 
of the Veda. 

From it all, we see at the first glance that we are 
dealing with a stage of development which must have 
been preceded by a long prior history. And we find a 
confirmation for such a view, which, as was explained 
above, might be expected in a case of this kind: the 
types of divinities, or rather of spirits, characteristic 
of more primitive stages of development, are profusely 
apparent throughout the world of Vedic divinities. The 
divinities themselves—heavenly human beings, exalted 
to a colossal magnitude, in agreement with the gen- 
eral religious thought of the Vedic age—retain numer- 
ous, not wholly obliterated, marks of their ancient ani- 
mal form. Demons of animal shape, like ‘the serpent 
from the earth,” ‘‘the one-footed goat,” surround the 
world of man-resembling divinities, and form a back- 
ground for them. And the gods themselves are, in 
certain rites,—although exceptionally, as may be im- 
agined,—represented fetish-like as embodied in ani- 
mals, sometimes too in inanimate objects. A steed 
represents Agni, the fleet god of fire; an ox, Indra, 
who is strong as one. 

Further, there are plain relics visible in the Veda 
of the belief so characteristic of the savage races: the 
belief in the blood-relationship between certain human 
families and certain animal species. 

Again, in India as elsewhere, there appear along — 
with the grand divinities, which are mainly beneficent 
and are raised by the advance of thought to purer 
forms, those spirits by which the savage imagines he 
is encircled. They are those cobolds, malicious spir- 
its, spirits of illness, which we may say belong to the 
Stone Age of religion, which are obdurate to any his- 
torical growth, and yet are found with the same char- 
acteristics among all peoples; gliding about in human 
and animal forms and misshapes—by day and by night, 
but especially night—everywhere, but with a marked 
partiality for cross-roads, grave-yards, and other such 
dismal places ; stealing into man, cheating him, con- 
fusing his mind, gnawing at his flesh, sucking up his 


1Thus, Latin: divus, deus. Ancient Gallic: devo-, divo-. Lithuanian: 
dévas, Old Prussian: defwas, Ancient Norse (in which, according to rules 
of consonantal change, ¢ instead of d appears): ¢évav, the gods, t 
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blood, waylaying his women, drinking up the milk of his 
cows. And finally, along with these spirits, and charac- 
teristic of the same primitive notions, there appear, in 
the belief of the Veda the souls of the dead,—those of 
ancestors kindly watching over the destinies of their 
children,—and treacherous, inimical souls: a domain 
in which the Veda has retained in especial abundance, 
and scarcely concealed beneath the veil spread over 
them by its advanced ideas, the remains of a savage 
and most crude religious life. 

If we turn, now, from these survivals of a distant 
past, to the great divinities, which are characteristic- 
ally the figure-heads of the religion of the Veda, we 
shall find that the stage at which the work of deifying 
the powers of the air and of the heavens is usually ac- 
complished, has been quite appreciably passed. While 
these divinities, too, have sprung from early ideas of 
nature, the roots which they there struck have with- 
ered or are at least touched with incipient decay ; the 
original meaning taken from nature is either forgotten 
or misunderstood. The mightiest of the Vedic gods, 
Indra, was once the thunderer, who batters open the 
cloud-cliffs with his weapon of lightning and frees the 
torrents of rain ;—in the hymns of the Veda he has 
faded into the very different figure of the divine hero, 
physically strongest of the gods, the conferrer of vic- 
tories, he who performs all the most powerful feats and 
lavishes inexhaustible treasures. The Vedic poets do, 
indeed, tell that legend of Indra, which was once the 
legend of the thunder, of the slaying of the serpent 
and the opening of the cliff; but in their recital it is 
all distorted. The cliff, which Indra’s weapon splits, 
is no longer the cloud, but a literal terrestrial cliff ; 
and the rivers which he releases are actual terrestrial 
rivers. The conception of thunder has thus wholly 
disappeared from the myth of Indra and there has 
only remained the story that the strongest of the gods 
had split a wall of rock with his marvellous weapon 
and that the streams had poured forth from it. 

The same process of fading out has befallen a num- 
ber of other of these great natural divinities. The two 
Asvin, the Dioskuroi of the Greeks, have lost their 
meaning of morning and evening star. In the Vedic 
creed their essential characteristic is that they are the 
deliverers of the oppressed from all kinds of suffering. 
Varuna, in his original character a lunar divinity, was 
transformed into that of a heavenly king, the observer 
and punisher of all sins ; and the single characteristic, 
that he is the divine ruler of the night, alone shows 
an obscure mark of his long-forgotten real nature. 


WHAT IS REPUBLICANISM ? 
BY PROF. E. D,. COPE. 
THE criticism of my article on the ‘* Monroe Doc- 
trine in 1895” in a previous number of Zhe Open Court, 
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by Prof. Calvin Thomas in the number of the same 
journal of April 25, indicated two things. First, that 
time and space were not wasted in enumerating some 
of the A, B, C’s of Republicanism ; and second, how 
easily an American citizen may lose sight of them 
when confronted with the many good things to be 
found in old Europe. Professor Thomas has well re- 
peated the reply which is usually given by the Euro- 
pean who is satisfied with the system under which he 
lives, and he displays the inability to meet his argu- 
ments which is too often found among Americans. 

The objections to monarchical institutions which 
I enumerated are little more than a repetition of those 
which Samuel the Judge presented to the Hebrews 
long ages ago when they demanded a king. The ob- 
jections appear to many people to be sound to this 
day, and they cannot be disposed of so readily as Pro- 
fessor Thomas seems to think by the curious assump- 
tion that the people who live under monarchies neces- 
sarily prefer them; and further, that if they prefer 
them therefore they ought to have them. 

In dealing comprehensively with a large subject 
one has to use generalities. Professor Thomas very 
properly asks for more exact definitions. These I will 
endeavor to give, but concisely, since much time and 
space can be devoted to such an inspiring theme. 

First he asks, ‘‘What are human rights?” To 
this I would reply, ¢he right to pursue a course of pro- 
gressive evolution without obstruction by unnecessary ob- 
stacles. Among primitive peoples with small rational 
capacity, it is possible that aristocratic establishments, 
as ‘‘royal families, aristocracies, and State Churches ” 
may be aids to this progressive evolution, but of this 
Iam by no means sure. The military despotism is 
the primitive form of government, and from this the 
republic might emerge without the intervening aristo- 
cratic and monarchical stages, but as a matter of fact 
it has not generally done so. The military freebooters 
have divided the land with their friends, and have 
enacted laws granting them monopolistic and other 
privileges, and thus gave origin to the privileged 
classes referred to in my article. Professor Thomas 
finds it unpleasant that I should call these classes 
‘¢robbers,” and refers to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and other estimable gentlemen who are now en- 
joying the privileges so acquired by their ancestors. 
(He forgets that I used the word ancestors in my ar- 
ticle). There is no doubt that many of the privileged 
classes of Europe are excellent people, just as many 
of the old-time slaveholders of the South were real 
gentlemen. But this does not excuse the systems un- 
der which they live or lived, nor does it excuse Pro- 
fessor Thomas now, nor did it excuse Clement Vallan- 
digham during the war of the rebellion, for taking so 
superficial a view of the situation, 
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But to look further into the subject; do ‘‘royal 
families, aristocracies, and State Churches” obstruct 
human evolution? By obstruction of evolution, I 
mean the hindrance of correct, i. e., logical or just 
thinking ; hindrance of ethical conduct ; and hindrance 
of material prosperity of the greatest number. Here 
one has to remember that the different stages of evolu- 
tion may require different governmental forms. What 
is good for a primitive people is certainly not good for 
a fully developed people ; and what is good for the 
latter will not be adapted to a degenerate people. 
This language implies that human evolution depends 
primarily on conditions other than forms of govern- 
ment; and this is atruism. The rise and fall of hu- 
man excellence depends on conditions some of which 
are not as yet understood, but social relations are 
among those which are fundamental. The mainte- 
nance of ideals is of first importance, and sex and the 
family are primary sources of ideals. But superposed 
on this foundation, the governmental system has much 
to do with accelerating or retarding human evolution. 

In all nations we have primitive, developed and 
degenerate persons and families, but the percentages 
differ with the nations. It is easy to perceive that the 
peasantry of Europe is not a developed type, what- 
ever they may be. Perhaps most of them are primi- 
tive; some of the lower classes from the cities are de- 
generate. Why do they continue to exist in such 
millions on a continent which is the home of mod- 
ern civilisation and which has had for centuries the 
benefits of ‘‘royal families, aristocracies, and State 
Churches”? It is not because they are incapable of 
development; for when transplanted to America ina 
generation or two one would not know them as the 
same people. ‘Most of them undergo a development 
of the intelligence which is remarkable, and from a 
generally stupid, and often a besotted condition, they 
become industrious and relatively temperate. Their 
condition in Europe is evidently not due to isolation, 
as is sometimes to be found in out-of-the-way places 
in America, for they live in more or less dense socie- 
ties. 

The opportunities offered to industry by the open- 
ing up of a new country has much to do with the rapid 
improvement to be seen in the European immigrants 
who come to us. The question arises, why should 
they not find similar opportunities in Europe? Eu- 
rope is not over-populated. Large tracts are unin- 
habited. Why are not these vacant lands occupied ? 
Because they belong to privileged classes. Hence in- 
dustry is depressed, and the people are poor. Why 
are the ideals of these peoples so low? Because the 
ideal of excellence is artificial and false. Excellence 
is conferred by title and to a limited degree only by 
merit. In ninety men out of a hundred in Europe ad- 
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mission to the ranks of the nobility would be more 
valued than intellectual or ethical superiority. In 
spite of this, the true excellence presses the false hard 
in Europe to-day, but it has had a long and severe 
struggle, and it has not yet penetrated the masses. If 
some of the privileged classes are aiding in this pro- 
gress it is because they see that it is inevitable, and 
they have risen to the situation. But that does not 
make their system a good one. 

Much European progress may be traced to Amer- 
ica. We have shown that the status of the peasant is 
not necessarily a permanent one. The development 
of the lowest classes of Europe on American soil has 
been an object lesson to both extremes of European 
society. The influence of this lesson on Europe must 
not be lost sight of. If Europe had possessed free in- 
stitutions after the downfall of Rome, would the long 
stagnation of the Middle Ages have been possible? 
Possibly the people did not wish to create and sus- 
tain such institutions, but that does not make the sit- 
uation any better, or the Dark Ages less dark. 

We are perhaps now in shape to see wherein the 
republican form of government is best. By a repub- 
lican form I mean a constitutional and representative 
form, without a ‘‘royal family, aristocracy, or State 
Church.” In a republic the people can have laws 
made and executed which they believe to be of the 
greatest benefit to themselves, unhampered by the im- 
mense appropriations of money demanded by the aris- 
tocratic institutions enumerated, for the maintenance 
of their privileges; unhampered by the false ideals 
created by those institutions ; and unhampered by the 
false and foolish standards of thought or conduct made 
authoritative by State Churches. So soon as gover- 
nors in a republic cease to represent the people who 
elect them, they can be retired from office, and new 
men may take their places. In this last sentence lies 
the A, B, C of the republican system, and although 
everybody knows that such is the case, the article of 
Professor Thomas shows that it may be temporarily 
lost sight of. Bad rulers of European and other mon- 
archical countries cannot be easily retired from of- 
fice! As to personal tyranny not being a serious mat- 
ter in Europe to-day, as asserted by Professor Thomas; 
have we not imprisonments for /ése-majesté in Ger- 
many, and injustice of many kinds in Russia? In 
England a man is forbidden to marry a deceased wife’s 
sister, and divorce can be had for one cause only. In 
fact, personal liberty prevails in Europe in proportion 
as their systems approach that of the United States. 
We are not free from evils here, but they have many 
additional ones in Europe. ; 

Professor Thomas’s reference to industrial classes, 
rich people etc. in America, as ‘‘privileged classes” 
is simply dust-throwing. If the majority of the vo- 
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ters in the United States think it to their interest to 
grant subsidies to any class, believing that they are 
thereby also voting advantage to themselves, such 
class does not come under the head of ‘ privileged.” 
_ Ifa man becomes rich by fair means, he is not thereby 
a ‘‘privileged” person. Every one is at liberty to do 
the same if he can. As to our ‘‘aristocracy”’ which 
monarchists are fond of extemporising for the sake of 
their argument, everybody knows that nothing of the 
kind exists in America. If undue respect is paid to 
the rich, it is a respect which has its foundation in re- 
spect for merit. The accumulation of money implies 
intelligence and industry, both highly respectable 
qualities. A certain amount of man-worship is nat- 
ural to humanity, and in a republican community it 
is more likely to be directed toward merit, than in any 
other social system. And the proper direction of hu- 
man admiration, is one of the most important factors 
in human evolution. 

In maintaining the Monroe Doctrine, we are not 
alone sustaining the South American Republics. That 
is a minor issue. We are guaranteeing to all settlers 
on American soil a republican form of government, 
providing they choose to maintain it. The American 
continent is henceforth open to all nations, the Teu- 
tonic as much as the Latin, who desire this form of 
government. Probably the English and German peo- 
ples will be as much the beneficiaries of our action as 
the Spanish Americans ; perhaps even more so, for it 
is the Teutonic peoples who are populating America 
most rapidly. We certainly do not wish a quarrel 
with England, our nearest of kin among the nations. 
But we may sometimes influence her rulers for good, 
and when they are deaf we may speak loudly. Presi- 
dent Cleveland will occupy an enviable place in his- 
tory for the position he took in this matter. The char- 
acter of the issue cannot be belittled by contempt- 
uous references to Venezuelan swamps. We have 
more personal friendships with English people than 
with any other, and to insist on their respecting re- 
publican institutions in America is to do them good 
and not evil. England will scarcely go to war with 
us for such an act. She may be some day a republic 
herself. Professor Thomas’s reference to Canada is 
then probably irrelevant, but as he does so, I will do 
so also. We have with that country a frontier of four 
thousand miles in length. Under such circumstances 
the chance of war at some future day is considerable. 
To avoid such a probable contingency, a fusion of the 
two countries is desirable. Prof. Goldwin Smith is 
right in stating that we are not a land-hungry people. 
We do not want Canada or Mexico. But it is mani- 
festly to the advantage of both countries,that Canada 
and the United States should be peaceably united. 
And why not? We are one in race and in language. 
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Our separation is like the separate occupation of the 
same house by two brothers. 

I must not fail to refer to the fact that the per- 
manence of republican institutions depends on the 
character of the people. If the people fall below a 
practicable level of rational self-restraint, through de- 
generacy of their intelligence and excess of their pas- 
sions, the republican form of government must be 
soon supplanted by the military. It has been tem- 
porarily so replaced at certain times and places in our 
past history. We should then guard the franchise 
with greater care than we have done. We must put 
a stop to the unspeakable folly of permitting the half- 
civilised hordes of Europe to vote at our elections. 
Most of the evils which have befallen this country are 
to be traced to this source. The civil war would prob- 
ably have never been fought, had it not been for the 
ignorant foreign vote of the North which allied itself 
with the Southern slaveholders. These people furnish 
most of the purchasable vote which corrupts our poli- 
tics. It is to be hoped that Congress will speedily 
pass a good bill for restricting immigration ; and that 
all the States will adopt an amendment to their con- 
stitutions imposing some qualification for voting. Un- 
less this is done we may be thrown back on the sys- 
tems of government which these people have made 
more or less necessary in Europe. 


CONQUESTS OF INVESTIGATION. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“The secret of Genius is to suffer no fic- 
tion to live.’’—Goethe. 


TuHeEoLociaAns had so choked the human mind with 
a dense undergrowth of dogmas that it was like cut- 
ting through an African forest, such as Stanley en- 
countered—to find the paths of truth. 

On that path, when found, many things unforeseen 
before, became plain. The sirens songs of orthodoxy 
were discovered to have strange discords of sense in 
them. 

1. The guide of God seemed to be very human—not 
authentic, not consistent—containing things not read- 
able nor explainable in the family; containing pagan 
fictions, such as the Incarnation and reluctantly believ- 
able as the device of a moral deity. Men of genius 
and of noble ethical sympathy do however deem it 
defensible. In any human book the paternal exaction 
of such suffering as fell to Christ, would be regarded 
with alarm and repugnance. Wonder was felt that 
Scripture, purporting to contain the will of deity, 
should not be expressed so unmistakably that igno- 
rance could not misunderstand it, nor perversity mis- 
construe it. The gods know how to write. 

2. The origin of all things has excited and dis- 
appointed the curiosity of the greatest exploring minds 
of every age. That the secret of the universe is un- 
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disclosed, is manifest from the different and differing 
conjectures concerning it. The origin of the universe 
remains unknowable. What awe fills or rather takes 
possession of the mind which comprehends this! The- 
ism takes wonder out of the universe. 

3. Pleasant and free from anxiety, life would be 
were it true, that Providence is a present help in the 
day of need. Alas, to the poor it is evident that Prov- 
idence does not interfere, neither to befriend the good 
in their distress, nor arrest the bad in the act of crime. 

4. The power of prayer has been the hope of the 
helpless and the oppressed in every age. Every man 
wishes it was true that help could be had that way. 
Then every just man could protect himself at will 
against his adversaries. But experience shows that 
all entreaty is futile to induce Providence to change 
its universal habit of non-intervention. Prayer be- 
guiles the poor but provides no dinner. Mr. Spurgeon 
said at the Tabernacle that prayer filled his meal 
barrel when empty. I asked that he should publish 
the recipe in the interests of the hungry. But he made 
no reply. 

5. There is reason to think that original sin is 
not anything more than original ignorance. The be- 
lief in natural depravity discourages all efforts of pro- 
gress. The primal imperfection of human nature is only 
effaceable by knowledge and persistent endeavor. Even 
in things Jawful to do, excess is sin, judged by human 
standards. There may be error without depravity. 

6. Eternal perdition for conscientious belief, 
whether erroneous or not, is humanly incredible. The 
devisors of this doctrine must have been unaware that 
belief is an affair of ignorance, prejudice, custom, 
education, or evidence. The liability of the human 
race to eternal punishment is the foundation on which 
all Christianity (except Unitarianism) rests. This 
awful belief, if acted upon with the sincerity that 
Christianity declares it should be, would terminate all 
enjoyment, and all enterprise would cease in the world. 
None would ever marry. No persons, with any hu- 
manity in their hearts would take upon themselves the 
awful responsibility of increasing the number of the 
damned. The registrar of births would be the most 
fiendish clerk conceivable. He would be practically 
the secretary of hell. The theory that all the world 
was lost through a curious and enterprising lady, eat- 
ing an apricot or an apple, and that three thousand or 
more years after, mankind had to be redeemed by the 
murder of an innocent Jew—is of a nature to make 
men afraid to believe in a deity accused of contriving 
so dreadful a scheme. 

Though this reasoning will seem to many an argu- 
ment against the existence, whereas it is merely against 
the attributes of deity, ascribed to him by Christian- 
ity. If God be not moral, in the human sense of the 
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term, he may as well be not moral at all. It is only 
he whose principles of justice, men can understand, 
that men can trust. Prof. T. H. Huxley, conspicuous 
for his clearness of views and dispassionateness of 
judgment, was of this opinion, who says: “ The sug- 
gestion arises, if God is the cause of all things he is 
responsible for evil as well as for good, and it appears 
utterly irreconcilable with our notions of justice that 
he sheuld punish another for that which he has in fact 
done himself.’”” The poet concurs with the philoso- 
pher when he exclaims: 
‘The loving worm within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds." 

Christianity indeed speaks of the ove of God in send- 
ing his son to die for the security of others. But not 
less is the heart of the intelligent and humane believer 
torn with fear, as he thinks what must be the charac- 
ter of that God who could only be thus appeased. The 
example of self-sacrifice is noble—but is it noble in 
any one who deliberately creates the necessity for it? 
The better side of Christianity seems overshadowed 
by the worse. 

7. Future life is uncertain, being unprovable and 
seemingly improbable, judging from the dependence 
of life on material conditions. Christians themselves 
do not seem confident of another existence. If they 
were sure of it, who of them would linger here when 
those they love and honor have gone before? Ere we 
reach the middle of our days, the joy of every heart 
If the Christian actually believed 
that the future was real, would he hang black plumes 
over the hearse, and speak of death as darkness? No! 
the cemeteries would be hung with joyful lights, the 
grave would be the gate of Paradise. Every one would 
find justifiable excuse for leaving this for the happier 
world. All tenets which are contradicted by reason 
had better not be. 

Many preachers now disown, in controversy, these 
doctrines, but until they carry the professions of the 
platform into the statute book, the rubric and the pul- 
pit, such doctrines remain operant, and the Churches 
remain answerable for them. Non-conformists do not 
protest against a State Church on account of its doc- 
trines—which include all those enumerated. When 
the doctrines which conflict with reason and humanity 
are disowned by authority, ecclesiastical and legal, in 
all denominations, the duty of controverting them as 
impediments to progress will cease. 

It may be said in reply to what is here set forth as 
tenets of Christian Scripture, that the writer follows 
the letter and not the spirit of the word. Yes, that is 
what he does. He is well aware of the new practice 
of seeking refuge in the ‘‘spirit,” of ‘‘expanding” the 
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letter and taking a ‘‘new range of view.” He however 
holds that to drop the ‘‘letter” is to drop the doc- 
trine. To ‘‘expand” the ‘‘letter” is to change it. 
New ‘‘range of view” is the term under which deser- 
.tion of the text is disguised. But ‘‘new range” means 
new thought, which in this insidious way is put for- 
ward to supersede the old. The frank way is to say 
so, and admit that the “letter” is obsolete—is gone, 
is disproved and that new views which are truer con- 
stitute the new letter of progress. The best thing to 
do with the ‘‘dead hand” is to bury it. To try to ex- 
pand dissolution is but galvanising the corpse and 
tying the dead to the living. 


THE ANGEL OF AUGSBURG. 

WITCH PROSECUTION was a convenient weapon in 
the hands of unscrupulous men for accomplishing 
crooked ends or satisfying some private vengeance. 
One of the most tragic and pathetic cases is the sad 
death of Agnes Bernauer, a beautiful woman, the 
daughter of a barber and the wife of Albrecht, Duke 
of Bavaria. 

Agnes was born at Augsburg in 1410. She was 
known as the fairest girl of the town, and she was as 
good and womanly as she was beautiful. In 1428 
Duke Ernest of Bavaria gave a great tournament in 
honor of his son Albrecht, whom his fond mother had 
endowed with the county Vohnburg. It was on this 
occasion that the young prince espied Agnes among 
_ the spectators and fell in love with her. Albrecht had 
been engaged to Elizabeth, a princess of Wiirttem- 
berg. But afew weeks before the day set for their 
marriage Elizabeth eloped with Count John of Wer- 
denberg. Albrecht was greatly disappointed, but be- 
ing convinced of the unworthiness of his bride, he 
seems to have consoled himself quickly enough. He 
made the acquaintance of Agnes Bernauer in Augs- 
burg and courted her; but she was very coy and 
granted him not the slightest favor beyond the kind- 
ness which she showed to every one. He wooed her, 
won her heart and hand, and took her as his rightful 
wife to his residence in the county Vohnburg. There 
they lived in happy wedlock several years. 

Duke Ernest, Albrecht’s father, knew about Agnes’s 
presence at Vohnburg but he cared little, until he be- 
came anxious about having a legal heir to his duchy. 
Then he requested his son to marry the daughter of 
Duke Erik of Brunswick, but Albrecht refused, saying 
that his experience with the Wiirttemberg princess 
had taught him a lesson. 

When persuasion appeared to be without avail, 
Duke Ernest thought of other means to separate his 
son from the lowly-born maiden. At a public tourna- 
ment, he ordered the judges to refuse admittance to 
Albrecht on the plea that he had seduced an Augsburg 
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maiden and kept her as his concubine at his castle of 
Vohnburg. Albrecht was indignant. He broke through 
the lines, placed himself in the centre of the lists and 
declared with a loud voice: ‘‘I did not seduce the 
girl! Agnes Bernauer of Augsburg, who lives with 
me at Vohnburg, is my legal wife and joined to me for 
ever and ay by the blessing of the holy Church!” A 
quarre] ensued and at last the young Duke was re- 
moved asa disreputable cavalier. Albrecht was greatly 
exasperated and as soon as he returned to Vohnburg 
he recognised Agnes not only as his wife but also as 
duchess. With the consent of his uncle, Duke Wil- 
liam, he moved to the castle Straubing, which he do- 
nated to her and surrounding her with a ducal court, 
called her henceforth Duchess Agnes. 

The poor Duchess did not enjoy the splendor of 
the court. She feared the wrath of her terrible father- 
in-law, and built, in a melancholy presentiment of her 
sad fate, her own burial chapel, in the monastery of 
the Carmelites at Straubing. 

It happened at that time, in 1435, that Duke Wil- 
liam, Duke Ernest’s brother, died, and the little son 
of the deceased fell sick. Here was a chance to de- 
stroy the beautiful Agnes. In Albrecht’s absence, 
Duke Ernest seized his son’s wife, had her imprisoned 
and at once accused as a witch. Her defence was 
dignified, but in vain. She declared that no one ex- 
cept her husband and the Emperor could try her, and 
concluded with these words: ‘‘You may become my 
murderers—but never my judges.’’ Her condemnation 
had been decided upon before the trial began, and the 
verdict pronounced her guilty of having bewitched 
Duke Albrecht and thus committed a criminal offence 
against Duke Ernest. The judgment ordered her to 
be drowned in the Donau, and Duke Ernest signed the 
verdict. 

The hangmen carried the young woman to the 
Donau bridge at Straubing and thrust her, in the pres- 
ence of a multitude of spectators, into the river. But 
the current drifted her ashore and she held up her 
white arms appealing to the people for help. The 
people were moved and she might have been saved, 
had not one of the hangmen seized a pole and catch- 
ing her long golden hair held her under water until 
she expired. 

She was buried in St. Peter’s cemetery of Strau- 
bing. 

When the young Duke on his return was informed 
of the terrible death of his wife, he fainted. Then he 
swore vengeance, and in alliance with his cousin Duke 
Ludwig of Bavaria-Ingolstadt, began to wage a vigor- 
ous war against his own father. Through the media- 
tion of the Emperor, however, he was reconciled with 
his father at the council of Basel. Duke Ernest built 
a chapel over the grave of his innocent victim and 
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had an annual mass read over her for the welfare of 
her soul. Duke Albrecht thereupon agreed to marry 
Anna, Princess of Brunswick, by whom he had ten 
children, although it cannot be said that his married 
life was a happy one. 

In 1447 Duke Albrecht had the body of ‘‘his hon- 
orable wife Agnes, the Bernauerin,” transferred to the 
chapel which she had built for herself in the Carmelite 
monastery ; and he had the resting-place of her re- 
mains adorned with a beautiful marble image of her 
in full figure with the simple inscription : 


‘*Obiit Agnes Bernauerin. Requiescat in pace.” 


It is difficult to say why Duke Albrecht did not on 
the tombstone call her duchess and his wife ; but this 
much is certain, her maiden name was nobler than the 
title which her husband had a right to bestow on her, 
and which he had inherited from his high-born but 
low-minded father. 

Poets who have immortalised her name, and the 
people of Bavaria among whom her memory is still 
cherished, call her ‘‘the angel of Augsburg.’ PC. 


BEATA VITA.2 


BY CHARLES ALVA LANE. 
To-day I gave the winds my soul 
To lull or waft at will; 
And life was lapsed from Care’s control 
To moods that throb and thrill. 


The dreamy heav’ns awakened hope, 
As beauty kindles love ; 

And fash’ning futures limned the scope 
Of brooding blue above. 


The Summer sent her herald-heats 
In zephyrs oversea ; 

And Fancy felt the pinion-beats 
‘Of swallows that shall be. 


Across the meads and thro’ the woods 
A courier promise passed, 

That pierced the prison-solitudes 
Where flower-souls are fast. 


And all their wistful, wintry dreams 
Awoke within the seeds 

Of langorous life amid the themes 
The sheeny summer breeds. 


1 Folksong on Agnes die Pernawerin, Count Térring (1780), Bottger (1846), 
Melchior Meyr (1862), Friedrich Hebbel (1855), Otto Ludwig (a posthumous 
fragmentary design of a drama begun in 1852). See also Chr. Meyer’s article 
on Agnes Bernauer in Die Gartenlaude, 1873, and Kénig, Ausgeburten des 
Menschenwahns, 


2It is doubtful if the psychic condition indicated in these lines will be 
readily interpreted, All minds, I believe, experience a certain intuitional 
sense of the unity of the cosmos: not only a more or less rational credence in 
some monistic world-conception, but an experiential, though subtle, feeling 
of affinity with the All. There are moments with me when the subjective and 
objective seem to coalesce im medias res. Ego melts into ens entium. A sort 
of temporary Nirvana or Avidhaga state is established. 

Some such psychic abstraction as this probably furnished the “‘ ecstasies”"”’ 
of Plotinus and the religious mystics. Perhaps every introspective and psy- 
chically-sensitive mind has experienced such “ beatific visions.’"’ The apper- 
certive and abstractive Aryan races cannot be strangers to these moments. 
Indeed certain of their Sasadhi Yoga practices would seem to superinduce 
just such psychoses, Cc ASL. 
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The prophet winds had caught the hints 
Of songs of birds unborn, 

And sunshine's prescience wrought the tints 
Of flowers by far hours worn. 


And, mingling with the milk-warm air 
And silence of the spring, 

I seemed a sentient ether rare, 
A wide and willess thing ;— 


An errant ecstasy arisen 
From some divinest Deep, 

Caught up as perfume flow’rs imprison 
When morn calls down the steep ;— 


A mood whose thought has lost the world, 
Its days and deeds and dreams, 

Till Care has all her passions furled, 
And Hope desireless seems, 


Oh! rich and rare to mix and mingle 
With th’ elemental play, 

And feel the multitudes are single 
Of earth’s phenomena !— 


To join in rapport strong and strange 
With Nature's moods and powers, 

And lose the weary pulse of change 
That throbs along the hours. 


Till, fusing life with Nature's soul, 
The self and world and mote, 

In raptures that are rest, enthrall 
Love's universal note. 


N. B.—By special arrangements with the Cosmopolitan Publishing 
Company we are enabled to offer a full year’s subscription to the two 
magazines, THE COSMOPOLITAN and THE OPEN COURT, at the un- 
usually low price of $1.75. This advantageous offer holds good for all 
new subscriptions and for renewals, until retracted._The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
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STATIONARINESS OF CRITICISM. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“Zeal without knowledge is like expedi- 
tion to a man in the dark.’’— John Newton. 


Criticism in theology, as in literature, is with many 
an intoxication. Zest in showing what is wrong is apt 
to blunt the taste for what is right, which it is the true 
end of criticism to discover. Lord Byron said critics 
disliked Pope because he afforded them so few chances 
of objection. They found fault with him because he 
had no faults. The criticism of theology begets com- 
placency in many. There is a natural satisfaction in 
being free from the superstition of the vulgar, in the 
Church as well as out of it. No wonder many find 
abiding pleasure in the intellectual refutation of the 
errors of supernaturalism and in putting its priests to 
confusion. Absorbed in the antagonism of theology, 
many lose sight of ultimate utility, and regard error, 
not as a misfortune to be alleviated, so much as a fault 
to be exposed. Like the theologian whose color they 
take—they do not much consider whether their method 
causes men to dislike the truth through its manner of 
being offered to them. Their ambition is to make 
those in error look foolish. Free thinkers of zeal are 
apt to become intense, and like Jules Ferry (a late 
French premier), care less for power, than for con- 
flict, and the lover of conflict is not easily induced to 
regard the disproof of theology as a means to an end! 
higher than itself. It is difficult to impart to uncalcu- 
lating zealots a sense of proportion. They dash along 
the warpath by their own momentum. Railway engi- 
neers find that it takes twice as much power to stop 
an express train as it does to start it. 

When I first knew free thought societies they were 
engaged in Church-fighting—which is still popular 
among them, which has led the public to confuse criti- 
cism with Secularism, an entirely different thing. 

Insurgent thought exclusively directed, breeds, as 
is said elsewhere, a distinguished class of men—among 
scholars as well as among the uninformed—who have 
a passion for disputation, which like other passions 
“« grows by what it feeds upon.” Yet a limited number 
of such paladins of investigation are not without uses 


1Buckle truly says, ‘ Liberty is not a means, it is an end initself.”” But 
the uses of liberty are means to ends. Else why do we want liberty? 


in the economy of civilisations. They resemble the 
mighty hunters of old, they extirpate beasts of prey 


which roam the theological forests, and thus they ren- 


der life more safe to dwellers in cities, open to the 
voracious incursions of supernaturalism. 

Without the class of combatants described, in whom 
discussion is irrepressible, and whose courage neither 
odium nor danger abates—many castles of supersti- 
tion would never be stormed. But mere intellectual- 
ism generates a different and less useful species of 
thinkers, who neither hunt in the jungles of theology 
nor storm strongholds. We all know hundreds in every 
great town who have freed themselves, or have been 
freed by others, from ecclesiastical error, who remain 
supine. Content with their own superiority (which 
they owe to the pioneers who went before them more 
generous than they) they speak no word, and lend no 
aid towards conferring the same advantages upon such 
as are still enslaved. They affect to despise the ig- 
norance they ought to be foremost to dissipate. They 
exclaim in the words of Goethe’s Coptic song : 

‘Fools from their folly 'tis hopeless to stay, 

Mules will be mules by the laws of their mulishness, 

Then be advised and leave fools to their foolishness, 

What from an ass can be got but a bray.” 

These Coptic philosophers overlook that they would 
have been ‘‘asses” also, had those who vindicated 
freedom before their day, and raised it to a power, 
been as indifferent and as contemptuous as believers 
in the fool-theory are. Coptic thinkers forget that 
every man is a fool in respect of any question on which 
he gives an opinion without having thought independ- 
ently upon it. With patience you can make a thinker 
out of a fool; and the first step from the fool stage is 
accomplished by a little thinking. It is well to re- 
member the exclamation of Thackeray: ‘If thou hast 
never been a fool, be sure thou wilt never be a wise 
man.” 

It is, however, but justice to some who join the 
stationariness, to own that they have fared badly on 
the warpath against error, and are entitled to the 
sympathy we extend to the battered soldier who falls 
out of the ranks on the march. Grote indicates what 
the severity of the service is, in the following passage 
from his ‘‘ Mischiefs of Natural Religion ”:—‘‘Of all 
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human antipathies that which the believer in a God 
bears to the unbeliever, is the fullest, the most un- 
qualified, and the most universal. The mere circum- 
stance of dissent envolves a tacit imputation of error 
and incapacity on the part of the priest, who discerns 
that his persuasive power is not rated so highly by 
others as it is by himself. This invariably begets dis- 
like towards his antagonist.” 

Nevertheless it is a reproach to those whom mili- 
tant thought has made free, if they remain unmindful 
of the fate of their inferiors. Yet Christian churches, 
with all self-complacent superiority to which many of 
them are prone, are not free from the sins of indif- 
ference and superfineness. 
shown by Southey in a letter to Sir Henry Taylor, in 
which he says :—‘‘Have you seen the strange book 
which Anastasius Hope left for publication and which 
his representatives, in spite of all dissuasion, have pub- 
lished? His notion of immortality and heaven is that 
at the consummation of all things he, and you, and I, 
and John Murray, and Nebuchadnezzar, and Lambert 
the fat man, and the Living Skeleton, and Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Hottentot, Venus, and Thutell, 
and Probert, and the Twelve Apostles, and the noble 
army of martyrs, and Genghis Khan and all his ar- 
mies, and Noah with all his ancestors and all his pos- 
terity,—-yea, all men, and all women, and all children 
that have ever been, or ever shall be, saints and sin- 
ners alike, are all to be put together and made into 
one great celestial, eternal human being... I do not 
like the scheme. I don’t like the notion of being 
mixed up with Hume, and Hunt, and Whittle Harvey, 
and Philpotts, and Lord Althorp, and the Huns, and 
the Hottentots, and the Jews, and the Philistines, and 
the Scotch, and’the Irish. God forbid! I hope to be 
I, myself, in an English heaven, with you yourself,— 
you and some others without whom heaven would be 
no heaven to me.” 

Most of these persons would have the same dislike 
to be mixed up with Mr. Southey. Lord Byron would 
not have been enthusiastic about it. The Comtists 
have done something to preach a doctrine of humanity, 
and to put an end to this pitiful contempt of a few 
men for their fellows,—fellows who in many respects 
are often superior to those who despise them. 

All superiority is apt to be contemptuous of inferi- 
ors, unless conscience and generosity takes care of it, 
and incites it to instruct inferior natures. The prayer 
of Browning is one of noble discernment :— 


This was conspicuously 


‘‘ Make no more giants, God— 

But elevate the race at once.” 
Even free thought, so far as it confines itself to it- 
self, becomes stationary. Like the squirrel in its cage: 


‘* Whether it turns by wood or wire, 
Never gets one hair’s breadth higher.”’ 


eHE OPEN. GOURS: 


If any doubt whether stationariness of thought is 
possible, let them think of Protestantism which climbed 
on to the ledge of private judgment three centuries 
ago—and has remained there. Instead of mounting 
higher and overrunning all the plateaus of error above 
them, it has done its best to prevent any who would 
do it, from ascending. There is now, however, a new 
order of insurgent thought of the excelsior caste which 
seeks to climb the heights. Distinguished writers 
against theology in the past have regarded destructive 
criticism as preparing the way to higher conceptions 
of life and duty. Ifso little has been done in this 
direction among working class thinkers, it is because 
destructiveness is more easy. It needs only indigna- 
tion to perfect it, and indignation requires no effort. 
The faculty of constructiveness is more arduous in ex- 
ercise, and is later in germination. More men are 
able to take a state than to make a state. Hence Sec- 
ularism, though inevitable as the next stage of mili- 
tant progress, more slowly wins adherents and appre- 
ciation. 


REVERSIONARY IMMORTALITY. 


BY GEORGE M. MCCRIE, 


‘There is no Death in the concrete: that 
which passes away, passes away into its 
own self; only the passing away passes 
away.’’—Hegel. 


MAINLY in correspondence with our view of human 
personality will be found our estimate of immortality 
—of what immortality, for mankind, really is, and 
means. Traditional religionism, in this connexion, 
was content with nothing less than the veritable resur- 
rection of the flesh, in the case of the human organ- 
ism—looked forward to the day and hour when this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall put on immortality; when the sea shall give up 
its dead, and the dust and ashes of the grave reas- 
semble in living form once more. ‘‘I believe in the 
resurrection of the body—literally, of the flesh—and 
the life everlasting,” are clauses in the most ancient 
symbol of the Christian faith. 

Gradually this belief weakened, mainly on account 
of its inherent contradictions. Common sense, in 
course of time, asserted the view, that the self-same 
corporeal particles in their turn play many parts, pass 
from one organism to another, in the ordinary course 
and flux of the material, and that atom and molecule, 
from the dawn of life on this planet, had helped to 
build up unnumbered individuals. Imperial Cesar, 
dead and turned to clay, might not only stop a hole to 
keep the wind away, but might in turn go to form, 
inter alia multa part of the organism of the veriest 
clown. Clearly, then, since no man can claim exclu- 
sive rights in his corporeal elements, he could not 
reasonably expect to have the sole title to them at the 
resurrection. Latter-day Christianity, thus worsted, 


*PHECOPENACOURT. 


generally retreats upon Paul’s dictum that, though it 
is a ‘‘natural body ” which is sown in the tomb, it is 
a ‘‘spiritual body” which is to be raised at the last 
day. And, though no one knows exactly what a ‘ spir- 
itual body” is, or rather as the phrase may mean any- 
thing or nothing, the explanation passes muster in or- 
thodox circles to this day. 

The conception of modern scientific religion is of 
a different character altogether, as was to be expected 
from its views upon the subject of personality. In 
this view, to quote George Eliot, ‘‘we live again in 
lives made better [and, it might be added, worse] by 
our presence,” but not otherwise. Our karma—the 
dynamic of our egoity—passes on to future genera- 
tions. Thus, and thus only, do we survive. As we 
are, in some sort, the heirs of all behind us in the past, 
so, in the same way, we are the progenitors of all be- 
fore us in the future. As Hudor Genone puts it in 
his recent article,! there is, in this view, a threefold 
immortality, respectively, of matter, of force, and of 
volition. 

Such are some of the replies which have been made 
to the old question—If a man die, shall he live again ? 

Personally, I believe that none of these views con- 
tain the whole truth, but that each envisages the truth 
fractionally. And this, although I am well aware that 
my own view of the subject is colored with an aspect 
of personality which is not in accord either with Chris- 
tian traditionalism, or with the enlightened views of 
the editor of this journal. 

I may perhaps be allowed to argue, however, that 
human immortality, viewed broadly, is a persistence 
of life, somehow, beyond the grave and gate of death 
—in other words, an everlasting life. Christianity af- 
firms this of the soul, clothed upon with a spiritual 
body at the resurrection. Modern scientific religion 
denies it in the case of the 7 of personal conscious- 
ness, but affirms it in the case of what it calls the true 
J—the individual karma. 

Now it may be asked, Why should this 7 of the 
personal consciousness—physical or psychical—die at 
all? However illusory this idea of the 7 may seem 
upon close analysis, it is ‘here; aS an idea it is insis- 
tent, unmistakable; why should it end, seeing that 
nothing else that we know of ends, but that every- 
thing, on the contrary, persists and perdures? We are 
told, however, that /47s—both as idea and as reality— 
passes away, when nothing else passes away—that it 
alone is something which is destined to die without 
hope of resurrection, leaving only the shadow of its 
effect behind. Curious, if true. But is it true? 

Strangely inchoate are popular ideas of infinity and 
eternity! For the most part the former is modelled on 
the lines of mathematical infinity, with which infinity, 


1“ Scientific Immortality,” Te Open Court, No. 393, March 7, 1895. 
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in the sense of everlastingness, has little or nothing in 
common. Yet some persons talk almost glibly of in- 
finity. As Felix Holt says: ‘‘Your dunce, who can- 
not do his sums, always has a taste for the infinite.” 
Mathematically, the infinite mainly suggests endless 
prolongation, as of a line, or series, infinitely contin- 
ued. Eternity, again, poses, with most, as a line 
stretching infinitely in the directions of past and fu- 
ture. Space is at the foundation of these concepts; 
they do not pertain primarily to time. Yet even in 
the spatial domain, the old idea of eternity was better. 
Its emblem was a circle,—something without begin- 
ning or ending,—a,curve ever returning into itself. 
For, after all, the true note of infinity and eternity is 
not indefinite prolongation away from a given point in 
any direction, but recurrence, reiteration, repetition ! 

Nowadays it seems as if we may have to amend our 
concepts of space, and to familiarise ourselves with 
the possibility of space being boundless, but not infi- 
nitely great—to accustom ourselves to the idea of a 
projectile fired into space possibly returning, after 
millions of years it may be, from precisely the oppo- 
site direction, to the point of departure. Here essen- 
tially is the idea of recurrence once more. The course 
of the material universe, as we believe it, is an orbit, 
elliptical or circular. What if immortality has its or- 
bit also? 

Doubtless, such an idea is one difficult to seize, so 
accustomed are we to associate what George Herbert 
terms ‘‘everlastingness” with the production of some- 
thing onwards and outwards, from now and here, on 
spatial or timal lines. The very clearest modern 
thinkers encourage the idea that a particular stage or 
point once past, say in the life-history of the human 
organism, it is forever over and done with,—never 
will, or can, occur again. The innate composition of 
this organism is, they admit, not a stable or constant 
quantity. On the contrary, it is continually inter- 
changing particles with its environment; but there 
comes a time, they say, when this fluent vortex of as- 
sociation, which we call personality, disrupts and dis- 
solves—forever, and the bodily constituents go else- 
where, to form wholly new combinations, and to enter 
into new partnerships. The silver cord of the indi- 
vidual life, however, is forever loosed ; and the golden 
bowl irrevocably broken. And this view may be held 
without the smallest tincture of animism, without a 
particle of belief in the existence of an indwelling 
spirit, ‘‘returning unto God who gave it.” It is sim- 
ply and solely a physical conception. My objection 
to it is, that it does not go far enough, or look far 
enough ahead. 

In the scientific conception of the conservation— 
or rather perduration—of matter, matter is looked 
upon as a fixed and definite quantity, neither to be 
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increased nor diminished, undergoing, indeed, contin- 
ual metamorphosis and vicissitude, but nevertheless 
in amount unalterable. So in the case of the conser- 
vation of energy. The sum is constant. Nothing is 
thus lost, but everything persists and perdures. If so, 
we have only to set this persistence and perduration 
within the solvent of time, which is necessarily in- 
finite, to obtain a necessary recurrence, or repetition, 
of the self-same combinations.! Time was, or is, when 
such a combination of material particles constitutes, 
or constituted, the living being we call a human per- 
sonality. It is not something like Pyrrhonism to doubt 
that what has been, or is now, may be—nay, must be 
again, by virtue of a law as unalterable as that by 
which the planet swings ; that, in an infinite series of 
atomic and molecular collocations, the self-same group- 
ing and arrangements must happen again and again, 
everlastingly; and that nothing, in this sense, passes 
away, except, as Hegel puts it, the ‘‘ passing away” 
itself, but that everything endlessly recurs? The true 
alembic of infinity lies in the word repetition—re-birth, 
if you will. Recurrence of existence— 


“At last, far off, at last, to all '"— 


is the true note of everlasting life ! 

In this sense, though a man die, he must, and 
shall, live again the self-same personal life. In a 
weirdly-significant sense of familiar words, he must be 
born again! At his decease everything remains po- 
tentially unaltered, fit and able to reproduce him once 
more, though his dust be spread to the four winds, or 
whelmed in the deepest sea. Nothing that constitutes 
his being dies, though everything belonging to him 
suffers a sea-change. After unnumbered ages, innu- 
merable transformations, changes and chances count- 
less, once more the self-same combination occurs ; 
once more, life’s magic pinions and its wizard wheels 
resume the self-same round. The self-same life of the 
self-same personality is taken up once more. In the 
die-cast of infinity, all things are, not only possible, 
but inevitable. Not wholly vain, then, the affirma- 
tion ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of the body”—not 
wholly illusory, the tombstone-legend Resurgam ! 

Admittedly a speculation—one which most persons 
will consider a vainly fantastic one—I would only 
point out that it is one which, to some extent, fits in 
with modern scientific concepts. It is one which has 
also some notable corollaries. Consciousness, personal 
consciousness, can, in this view, be seen to appertain, 


1Dr. Carus, in a former controversy with Mr. C. S. Peirce, remarks as 
follows: 

“The theory of probabilities teaches, that whatever can happen in th 
long course of an infinite number of events, actually will happen, and that 
whatever, according to the nature of things, has a greater probability, will 
in an infinite number of cases occur with proportionately greater frequency.’’ 

He adds: ‘‘ The lesson which we have to draw from this statement is, that 
that which we wish not to happen, should be made impossible.”"— The Monzst, 
Vol. ILI., No. 4, p. 598. 
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not to the several ultimate constituents which go to 
build up the human organism, but only to their joint 
compound in organised form. And this, whatever 
value or import we assign to the bond of personality 
itself, ever constant amid the material flux. Con- 
sciousness again,—my Own proper consciousness, — 
itself inalienable and untransferable, though thus sub- 
ject to recurrent intervals of practical oblivion—it may 
be for unnumbered zons—would be, according to this 
view, practically continuous as regards itself. Such 
an idea, of course, runs counter to all our preposses- 
sions, but who would assert that consciousness, thus 
interrupted and broken in upon solely by wwconscious- 
ness, would be, for all intents and purposes, other 
than continuous ? 

Further, however, we cannot go. Speculation it- 
self drops its wing when urged to bolder flight. 
Whether memory would, or would not, play a part in 
such stupendous timal combinations of the material 
as those above alluded to, we cannot say. Whether 
such operations would be governed by the law of prob- 
ability, by quasi-chance, or indeed by chance abso- 
lute, cannot be determined. Whether the theatre of 
such transformations would be the universe in its to- 
tality, or a more restricted sphere, is equally a matter 
of speculation, while, as to the precise mode of our 
rebirth, of our re-entrance into our reversionary in- 
heritance of immortality, who can speak ? 

Yet all this does not weaken our persuasion; it 
rather tends to strengthen it, feeling, as we do and 
must, that the problem of everlastingness must always 
be a matter mainly of speculation. The belief in the 
persistence of our karma rests also on a speculative 
basis. The view above stated, however, sheds an ad- 
ditional gleam of significance upon man’s unappeasa- 
ble longing after immortality, —‘‘ the thoughts which,” 
as Wordsworth says, ‘‘wake now to perish never,’’— 
and which nothing ‘‘can abolish or destroy.” 

Death, ‘‘the crowned phantom, with all the equip- 
age of his terrors,’ is but a phantom after all—the 
shadow of ashade! The grave is our bed, not our 
eternal home, for mortality is indeed swallowed up of 
life. 

O death, where is thy sting? 
thy victory? 


O grave, where is 
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Tue greatest difficulty in the right comprehension 
of reality, it appears, lies in the recognition of the all- 
importance of form. Our very language is in many 
respects misleading, as most of its similes symbolise 
the formal in material allegories. For instance when 
we speak of the ‘‘substance” of a thing we do not 
mean the material of which it consists but the essen- 
tial and most important feature of its being. Thus the 
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words ‘‘ spirit,” ‘‘animus” and ‘‘anima,” ‘‘ psyche,” 
‘‘atman,”’ and others of the same kind mean breath 
or air, as though the soul consisted of a gaseous sub- 
stance, of ether, or of any matter at all; and he who 
denies the substantiality of the soul is even to-day 
frequently regarded as denying the existence of the 
soul itself. 

Soul is not a mysterious substance, but the form 
of living organisms. The identity of the soul in the 
flux of matter depends upon the preservation of its 
peculiar and idiosyncratic form. Personality isin brief 
a résumé of all the antecedents, prenatal and other- 
wise, of a man’s life-history. A living organism is 
nothing more nor less than a summation of innumera- 
ble memories, and memory is simply immortalised 
soul-activity. 

The action of every cell is conditioned partly by 
the stimuli of its surroundings, partly by its structure ; 
and the structure is the residuum which the past his- 
tory of the cell has precipitated upon sentiency. 
Every animated creature and every speck of living 
substance is an embodiment of its former experiences 
from its first beginnings. Every moment of time is 
fleeting, but every deed done, every action performed, 
every kind of contact with the outer world experi- 
enced will persist ; they remain as traces constituting 
peculiar dispositions that upon proper stimulation can 
be revived. 

What am I? I consist of a great number of activi- 
ties, physiological, mental, and emotional. A great 
part of these activities—especially the physiological 
functions of the various nutritive, sensory, and motor 
organs are hereditary, that is to say, they have origi- 
nated in the baby in the same way that the memories of 
a tree lie dormant in a bud, or as the acorn possesses 
the tendency of repeating the growth-process of the 
oaks of which it is a descendant. Another part of the 
activities has been impressed into this sentient system 
of hereditary activities by the example and words of 
other people and by the experiences made during life- 
time. I am the organised totality of these peculiar 
forms of life; functions of the stomach, the sensory 
organs, the brain, and the muscles. I do not have 
them, I am all these. Ido not possess my ideas, I 
am my ideas. Ido not own aspirations, I consist of 
them, I am my aspirations. The ideals which I cher- 
ish are my actual self. 

As there is no cause without effect, so there is no 
soul-activity but leaves its trace, not only in its own 
organism, but also in its surroundings. And as the 
electric current in the telephone wire can reproduce 
the living voice of the speaker, as songs and speeches 
are preserved in the tin-foil and wax-cylinders of the 
phonograph, so our spoken, written, and printed 
words, our works of art, our good and evil deeds, in- 
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deed all the various acts of life are like seals of our 
soul set upon the surrounding world, producing in its 
intricate relations such definite dispositions as are 
capable of reproducing again and again our very souls. 
Our life is more than a manifestation of ourselves; it 
is our own immortalisation. Every form of life is the 
continuance of the past. The past persists in the 
present form of life; and in the same way the present 
will persist in the future. 

Mr. McCrie belongs to those authors who are not 
fettered by dogmatic influences of church or school, 
yet he still preserves a part of the materialistic preju- 
dice that we consist of a number of material particles. 
Should the same particles be reunited, then we shall 
live again, and this is held out asa distant hope of 
reversionary immortality, based upon the doctrine 
that the chance-combinations in a system of a defi- 
nite number of particles will at last be exhausted, and 
must, if the process continues, be repeated. Mr. 
McCrie’s proposition, which (if we mistake not, was 
first suggested by Mr. Mill) suffers from the serious 
drawback that we do not know whether or not the 
universe consists of discrete units, be they atoms or 
vortices. On the other hand, our confidence in both 
the persistence of our soul and the resurrection of 
similar soul-forms is much better grounded than upon 
the hope of a reunion of the same particles of matter; 
it consists in the preservation of form and the re-cre- 
ation of the same forms that now constitute our being. 
So long as the intrinsic constitution of the universe 
remains the same—and it will remain the same if the 
necessity that lies at the bottom of all the laws of the 
cosmic order be at all immutable and eternal—: the 
world will produce the same kind of rational beings, 
whose hearts will be aglow with the same hopes and 
fears, loves and aversions, yearning for the same hap- 
piness, recognising like duties, restraining themselves 
by the same moral code, and finding comfort for their 
various afflictions and the transiency of their work in 
the same immortality based upon the recognition of 
the eternal identity of the immutable prototype of the 
soul-constitution. 

A man is apt to be despondent when for the first 
time in his life he comprehends the full significance 
of the truth that the strength of our days is labor and 
sorrow ; but he will find comfort in the thought that 
his labor was not spent in vain and his life was worth 
living. Thus he naturally seeks for something that 
possesses a lasting value, and this desire is formulated 
in the idea of immortality; yet it appears that there 
can be no great solace in the assurance of a mere pre- 
servation of our soul-forms, while the expectation of 
their continued usefulness is the greatest and noblest 
satisfaction we can have. 

The joy of Heaven and the bliss of Nirvana does 
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not consist in pure existence, in passivity, but in 
achievement, in the activity of profitable work. It is 
not the being, but the doing. 

The value of the continuation of man’s life-work 
and of his soul is not so much mere immortality but 
constant progress and evolution, it is further expan- 
sion and soul-epigenesis, an additional growth and 
an increase of application. 

The spiritual capital acquired is put to use, the 
form moulded to suit certain needs continues to serve 
as a model for further improvement ; and an impor- 
tant experience or a valuable invention becomes the 
conditions of the unlimited advance of a higher civili- 
sation. 

Consider only the man who first bored holes into 
pieces of rolling tree-trunks and thus became the in- 
ventor of the wheel. Consider the inventor of the nee- 
dle, or the man who deepened the hollow tree and 
changed it into a boat. Their names are unknown, 
but the intelligence of these men still lives. There is 
no machinery but that peculiar thought-form which 
originated in the first wheelwright’s mind, is present 
No coat, no shoe is worn by us, but we ought 
to be grateful to the inventor of the needle. No ocean 
steamer is built but its builders are indebted to him 
who made the first skiff. 

It is not only the work of inventors that lives on, 
their soul-forms, too, are preserved in the minds of 
those who inherit the blessings of their labors. They 
are all here within us. 

The pristine genius of the forefathers of our race 
still vibrates through the brains of inventors to-day 
and constitutes there the elementary notions of me- 
chanics; there it acquires consciousness, and contin- 
ues the struggle for conquering more and more of 
the forces of nature. 

Were not the life-work of the generations of the 
past their intellectual and moral qualities, the strength 
of the father and the tender love of the mother, con- 
stantly resurrected and reincarnated in our children, 
there would be no progress, no evolution, no advance 
to higher stages. 

Life may not be worth living to him who has the 
notion that he is an agglomeration of atoms and that 
his soul will be gone as soon as the material complex 
of which he at a given time consists be dissolved ; but 
life is worth living to him who comprehends his con- 
nexion with the past and knows whence his soul com- 
eth ; for he will thereby learn whither it fareth. He 
will understand that in his future existence he will 
reap what he now sows ; he will act not from interests 
that are limited to the moments of his individual ex- 
istence ; it is the prospect of the enlarged sphere of 
influence in the life to come that will dominate his 
motives and guide his actions Pisce. 
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THOMAS TAYLOR, THE PLATONIST. 


BY AMOS WATERS. 

‘“When a hero of thought dies, his ideals 
remain with us. The body dies, but 
the soul lives.""—Paul Carus1 

RaLtpH Wa.po Emerson, speaking with Wordsworth in 1848, 
talked of English national character. ‘'I told him,” writes Emer- 
son, ‘‘it was not creditable that no one in all the country knew 
anything of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, whilst in every Amer- 
ican library his translations are found. I said, if Plato’s Republic 
were published in England as a new book to-day, do you think it 
would find any readers? He confessed it would not; ‘and yet,’ 
he added, after a pause, with that complacency which never de- 
serts a true-born Englishmen, ‘and yet we have embodied it 
all ssee 

Elsewhere, Emerson ranges Thomas Taylor among the great 
men ‘‘nature is incessantly sending up out of night to be Ais men” 
—Plato’s men a ‘‘ constellation of genius.’? 

‘*To strain human curiosity to the utmost limits of human 
‘‘credibility,’’ wrote Isaac Disraeli, ‘‘a modern Plato has arisen 
‘‘in Mr. Thomas Taylor, who consonant to the Platonic philos- 
‘‘ophy, religiously professes Polytheism! At the close of the eigh- 
‘‘teenth century, be it noted, were published many volumes in 
‘' which the author affects to avow himself a zealous Platonist, and 
‘asserts that he can prove that the Christian religion is a ‘ bastard- 
‘ised and barbarous Platonism.’ The divinities of Plato are the 
‘‘deities to be adored, and we are to be taught to call God, Jupi- 
‘‘ter; the Virgin, Venus; and Christ, Cupid! The Iliad of Homer 
‘‘allegorised, is converted into a Greek Bible of the Arcana of 
‘Nature!'’* In Vaurien—a novel now forgotten—which appeared 
in 1797, the same Disraeli lampooned Taylor more or less objec- 
tionably. Posterity is often just in neglect or approbation—Vau- 
rien is a bookworm’s faint memory; Thomas Taylor, who being 
dead yet speaketh, is just now demanding a meed of cultured in- 
terest, a century after the publication of the caricature. And 
apart from the accession of public interest in Taylor, created by 
the reproduction of some of his more important translations, the 
life of this rare and devoted scholar merits a tribute of memorial. 
Taylor wrote in the sheer love of learning, and for no other end 
than the passionate loyalty of the true scholar’s soul, to faithfully 
interpret the message of his ancient redeemer to a forgetful gen- 
eration. He had no axes to grind, no logs to roll; he wrote for 
philosophical, and not personal, interest, as a prophet serenely in- 
different to profit even when hunger gnawed his vitals. 

Thomas Taylor was born in London in 1758. His birth was 
humble, his inheritance weakness and disease. Symptoms of con- 
sumption were alarming at the age of six. Three years later he 
was sent to St. Paul's School to be educated for the Nonconform- 
ist ministry. Here his love of contemplation—his aversion to 
merely verbal disquisitions—was marked. One of his masters, 
Mr. William Ryder, whenever a sentence remarkably moral or 
grave chanced in any classic young Taylor was translating, would 
observe: ‘‘Come, here is something worthy the attention of a phi- 
losopher !"' He was altogether precocious—discovered blunders in 
a Latin Testament, discovered that his talents were not for the min- 
istry, discovered that he was in love (with his future wife) within 
the first twelve years of his singular life. 

At the age of fifteen he was uncongenially employed by an ex- 
acting uncle-in-law, in the offices of Sheerness Dockyards. Thirst- 
ing for knowledge, resenting his slavery, he again complied with 
his father’s hopes by consenting to be the pupil of a dissenting 
minister. ‘' He.studied Greek and Latin during the day, courted 


1 Truth in Fiction. 

2 English Traits, p. 165. 1856. 

3 Representative Men, p.18. 1850. 

4 Curtosities of Literature, ‘‘ Modern Platonism.”’ 
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Miss Merton in the evening, and at night read Simson's Conic Sec- 
tions in the Latin edition,"’ Before leaving for Aberdeen Univer- 
sity the young sweethearts decided to secretly marry and defer 
marital life till his education should be finished. This was dis- 
covered by the bride’s mother, and, says one, the couple ‘‘had a 
bad time of it." The lady was intended for a brainless man of 
money—not a moneyless man of brains. Her father dying, left 
all help in the discretion of an illiberal relative. For eighteen 
months the couple lived on a shilling per diem. Taylor then ob- 
tained a situation as usher, and spent Saturday afternoons with 
his wife. Next a berth in Lubbock's Bank at £50 per year—paid 
quarterly—a story of struggle. Often Taylor fainted from want 
of food on reaching his home. Even then study was not neglected 
—far into the night he engaged himself with Becker's Physica Sud- 
terranea, and quadrature of the circle. Believing that he had 
found a method of geometrical, though not arithmetical, rectifica- 
tion, he managed to obtain pnblication—without much publicity— 
for a quarto pamphlet on 4 New Method of Reasoning in Geometry, 
Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Proclus accompanied him as he 
delivered bank-bills! Proclus especially was connected with a 
memorable association. Mary Woollstoncraft and Miss Blood re- 
sided with the Taylors for three months. The former listened to 
his commentaries on Plato and named his study the ‘‘Abode of 
Peace.” 

Six years of drudgery at the bank was too much for our phi- 
losopher. After attempting a ‘‘perpetual lamp ''— phosphorus 
immersed in oil and salt boiled—and exhibiting his invention at 
the Freemason’s Tavern, (when the phosphorus fired and created 
prejudice, ) he was influentially assisted to leave-the bank and live 
on literary ‘‘toil.” Flaxman, the sculptor, encouraged his devo- 
tion to Plato and introduced him to eminent ones, among them 
the erratic Marguis de Valady, The Marquis was one of the re- 
markable characters in the French Revolution; he acted with the 
Girondins and was condemned to death in 1794. 

After the Marquis left him, Taylor received a legacy of some 
six or seven hundred pounds. The student immediately spent the 
bulk in relieving his poor relations and betrayed no worldly wis- 
dom in disposing of the rest. Five or six years after he was as 
needy as ever, and, to keep the wolf from the door, made seven 
months miraculous with translations of Plato’s Dialogues, illus- 
trated with notes and elaborate introductions. The copy was bar- 
gained away for the sum of fifty pounds! Another labor was his 
translation of Pausanias—ten months’ devotion rewarded by sixty 
pounds! Samuel Patterson observed to a bookseller that the task 
itself was ‘‘enough to break a man’s heart.’ ‘‘Oh,” said the 
bookseller, ‘‘ nothing will break the heart of Mr. Taylor!" But 
the strain of this enterprise claimed a heavy price from the scholar. 
His frame was ravaged by extreme debility, and he lost the use of 
his forefinger. Yet the light of his soul burned, star-like, the 
brighter because of the blackness of night. In difficulty of hand 
and lassitude of body he completed Plato for English readers in 
two years, and further engaged in translating Aristotle's Vicho- 
machean Ethics as well as the Metaphysics, These were published 
at the expense of the Duke of Norfolk. Some sixty-seven volumes 
represent the monumental lifework of this single-hearted scholar, 
and only one was actually paid for by the booksellers or the pub- 
lic. The victim died at Walworth, November 1, 1835, through 
disease of the bladder, A few days before his death he asked if a 
comet had appeared—answered ‘' Yes,” he said: ‘'‘ Then I shall 
die; I was born with it, and shall die with it.’ Pure of heart 
even as a little child, single in purpose, impervious to menace, his 
enthusiasm for Greek thought, and his mighty achievements in 
interpreting neglected aspects of philosophy without hope of sor- 
did reward must surely arrest a tribute of admiration from all 
lovers of learning and literature. He had rectitude and splendid 
sincerity. He lacked balance—there was no /wméer in his hold, to 
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use a phrase of the sea. His only vices were generosity, applica- 
tion, and self-neglect. In the turmoil of London—in the nine- 
teenth century of Christ-worship—the Neo-Platonist courted pov- 
erty and risked imprisonment, sacrificed health and his very life 
at the shrine of ancient and almost derided tombs, and finally 
rests in an undiscoverable grave no pilgrim may consecrate with 
worthy wreath of remembrance. 

Three of Taylor’s important translations have just been repub- 
lished.1 Mr. Bertram Dobell is one of the fine spirits of cultured 
liberalism who redeems publishing from mere commerce, and 
cares for what is great and enduring in literature far above its 
price in the market. /amélichus is an almost exact facsimile of the 
first edition of 1821, and is intended as the first of a revival series 
of the now scarce and costly originals. This book has no appeal 
to the Philistines of ‘‘ progress.” Only earnest students of ancient 
philosophy, who admita deep spiritual debt to the profound specu- 
lations of the ages we have inherited, will worthily cherish this 
message from a vanished world. The message is saturated with 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans, the lore of Egyptian prophets, with 
Assyrian dogma and the doctrines of the Hermaic pillars. Taylor 
indeed highly appraises the work as ‘‘the most copious, clearest, 
and the most satisfactory defence extant of genuine ancient the- 
ology ’"—scientific as sublime. He holds that the operations of 
this theology had previously been surveyed only in the corrup- 
tions of barbarian nations, or during the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire when overwhelmed with pollution. Epitomising 
his elsewhere more elaborate discussions, Taylor holds this theol- 
ogy to celebrate the immense principle of things as something su- 
perior to being itself—as exempt from the whole of things of which 
it is the ineffable source. This principle is the one and the good— 
the former indicating its transcendent simplicity, the latter its 
subsistence as the object of desire to all beings. ‘‘At the same 
time, however, it asserts that these appellations are in reality 
nothing more than the parturitions of the soul, which, standing as 
it were in the vestibules of the adytum of deity, announce nothing 
pertaining to the ineffable, but only indicate her spontaneous 
tendencies towards it, and belong rather to the immediate offspring 
of the first God than to the first itself’ (p. 10). This dogma is 
based on scientific reasoning. The principle of all things is ¢he 
one, ‘This implies the necessity of continual progression of beings 
without intervening vacuum in corporeal or incorporeal natures— 
natural progression to proceed through similitude. Each produc- 
ing principle should generate a number of the same order with it- 
self—vature a natural number, sou? a psychical number, and 7n- 
zel/ect an intellectual number. Since there is one unity the prin- 
ciple of the universe, this unity should produce from itself prior 
to everything else a ‘‘ multitude of natures characterised by unity, 
and a number the most of all things allied to its cause; and these 
natures are no other than the gods” (p. 12). 

Emerson speaking of this ‘‘ terrific unity'’ proceeds on kin- 
dred lines : 

‘The mind is urged to ask for one cause of many effects ; 
‘then for the cause of that ; and again the cause, diving still into 
‘*the profound : self-assured that it shall arrive at an absolute 
‘and sufficient one—a one that shall be all. ‘In the midst of the 
‘sun is the light, in the midst of the light is truth, and in the 
‘‘midst of truth is the imperishable being’ say the Vedas. All 
‘‘philosophy, of East and West, has the same centripetence. 
‘‘ Urged by an apposite necessity, the mind returns from the one, 
‘to that which is not one, but other or many; from cause to ef- 
‘fect; and affirms the necessary existence of variety, the self-ex- 


llamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, 
pages, xxvi-365. 78 6d. (The Mystical Hymns of Orpheus, pages, vi-205, 5s 6d. 
has been published since this article was in type.) Bertram Dobell, 77 Char- 
ing Cross Road, London, The Republic of Plato, pages, 309. 18 6d. Walter 
Scott, Paternoster Square. 
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‘‘istence of both, as each is involved in the other. These strictly- 
‘‘blended elements it is the problem of thought to separate, and 
‘to reconcile. Their existence is mutually contradictory and ex- 
‘*clusive ; and each so fast slides into the other, that we can never 
‘‘say what is one, and what it is not. The Proteus is as nimble 
‘‘in the highest as in the lowest grounds, when we contemplate 

the one, the true, the good—as in the surfaces and extremities 
‘of matter.” 

From these dazzling summits—returning to Taylor—'‘ these 
ineffable blossoms, these divine propagations, Jeing, life, intellect, 
soul, nature, and body depend; monads suspended from unifies, 
deified natures proceeding from deities” (p. 12), All the great 
monads are comprehended in the first one from which they and 
all their depending series are unfolded into light. With singular 
passion and ardent sincerity, Taylor pauses to declaim that igno- 
rance and impious fraud have conspired to defame the inestimable 
works of Proclus, Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, Am- 
monius, Damascius, Olympioderus, and Simplicius,—denounces 
the ‘‘insane fury of ecclesiastical zeal” that heaps ridicule and 
contempt on the ‘‘grand dogmas” of the ancients. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded of some pathetic touches in Carlyle’s immortal 
prose-picture of Coleridge in John Sterling. ‘'The practical in- 
tellects of the world did not heed him, or carelessly reckoned him 
a metaphysical dreamer.” Even that gust of scholarly anger from 
Taylor's ‘‘ Abode of Peace,” suggests the image of Coleridge as 
eloquent to Carlyle of a life full of suffering, heavy-laden, ‘‘swim- 
ming painfully in seas of manifold physical and other bewilder- 
ment’—eyes as full of sorrow as of inspiration, with confused 
pain looking mildly from them as in mild astonishment that the 
world should blindly misunderstand a beloved thought. British 
Public Characters for 1798, which records Taylor's life prior to 
that date, embellishes the cautious narrative with a small profile 
portrait. Amiability and tenderness are there allied to the massive 
power of research, the noble gift of idealism, the abstract retreat 
far backward to the tombs of mighty thinkers, and the instinctive 
gaze futureward, when unborn generations shonld in the crisis of 
Christianity return in intellectual penitence to worship what was 
spurned in the delirious victory of Hebraism. In Walter Pater's 
lectures on Plato and Platonism,? we listen to the impressions of 
a reviewer who casually knew the personalities he discusses as 
though Platonism were, say, a singular kind of Oxford movement, 
with John Henry Newman replacing Plato as the protagonist of 
the group. The attitude of a lecturing reviewer is a far cry from 
the profound reverence and passionate belief that Taylor vitalised 
his achievements with, in his life of neglected but enduring la- 
bor. I have not the impertinence to linger longer over Zaméblichus, 
remembering that Emerson said Taylor’s translations were as fa- 
miliar in American as ignorantly ignored in English libraries. 
Never Christ or any other spoke truer words than ‘‘a prophet is 
without honor in his own country.” America knows more of the 
homes and graves of Shakespeare, Byron, Burns, and Carlyle, 
than England—it bas been said in bitter truth that any wealthy 
and cultured American would enthusiastically outbid the whole 
British Empire if these were on sale. Taylor is buried in Wal- 
worth churchyard—but like Moses no man can find his grave. 

Of the Politetca—the Commonwealth, more familiarly known as 
the Repudlic, of Plato, his intellectual crown, no word is needed 
save to mention the cheap and elegant reprint. All discussion 
varies with individual views of life, education, philosophy, and 
art—uniquely so in approach to that mighty work that was written 
when the ‘‘glory that was Greece” was vanishing in depravity. 
Yet it may be permitted to illustrate one moral from the Repudb/ic, 
The contemporary social disorder every patriot laments is poison- 


ous to art. In the soul of Plato the artist was strangled by the 


1 Representative Men: Plato, pp. 22-23. 
2Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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social regenerator. Luxurious ministrations to the sense of beauty 
were denounced by him as bitterly as in the mouthings of mod- 
ern socialists, Hellenic politics were as lamentably complicated 
and self-seeking as in America and England to-day. To Sparta 
and to Egypt Plato directed his observations, and his intellect re- 
turned with a burden of regulations for his ideal State. Sexual 
morality in Sparta was as compliant as the yearning soul of Mr. 
Grant Allen could wish—masculine jealousy was sternly repro- 
bated, and the husband was expected to encourage his wife to be 
communal in her favors. Wherefore, pronounces Plato, in the 
fifth book of the Republic, ‘‘these women must be common to all 
these men, and that no woman dwell with any man privately, and 
that their children likewise be common; that neither the parent 
know his own children, nor the children their parent.” 

So in this our day, socialists in revolt against the righteous 
individualism of liberty and property assail not only the worship 
of beauty in art, but also the sweetest sanctities of hearth and 
home. When the disorderly elements of democracy are fatally 
saturated with teachings that academic socialists borrow—without 
undue acknowledgment—from the more visionary ethics of Plato 
the result is obvious. Yet the philosophic dreamer hated de- 
mocracy as fiercely as he might have hated recent applications of 
his theory. His Cloudcuckootown was possibly a parable of re- 
deeming correction, scarcely an everlasting license for universal 
indulgence. Taylor earnestly argued that purity of conduct was 
the basis of the Pythagoric and Platonic philosophy. 

Philosophy—purity—two great words of different import— 
these are memorial and remembered echoes of Taylor’s life-task. 
He loved philosophy and labored to consecrate it as the divinest, 
holiest, and most valiantly catholic and beautiful influence in the 
life of man, and his adoration was chastened by the pure and 
childlike heart for which the poet prayed. His exquisite interpre- 
tation of the marriage of Cupid and Psyche in ‘‘ The Golden Ass 
of Apuleius’—the union of the soul with ‘‘ pure desire’’—is sin- 
cerely ingenious, and, in contrast with another interpretation, 
self-revealing of the union in that frail and afflicted frame of mar- 
vellous brain and moral excellence. 
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DR. BARROWS IN PARIS. 

PROSPECTS OF THE PARIS CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS 

ASSURED.} 

Dr. Barrows, Professor of the University of Chi- 
cago, delivered yesterday evening in the auditorium 
of the Sociétés savantes a very important and highly 
significant lecture. The subject announced, ‘ Reli- 
gion and Human Fraternity,’’ was designed to bring 
before the public notice again the project of holding 
a Congress of Religions at Paris in 1900. It is well 
known that Professor Barrows was the organiser and 
President of the Parliament of Religions held in Chi- 
cago in 1893. It was this inducement which attracted 
to the hall in the Rue Serpente a large and select au- 
dience, all of whom were extremely interested in the 
liberal ideas involved in this singular movement for 
religious union and conciliation, of which the World’s 
Congresses are the most striking manifestation. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu presided over the meeting. On 
the platform with him were seated MM. le vicomte 
de Meaux, Frédéric Passy, Bonet-Maury, Lavisse, 
Vabbé Victor Charbonnel, Georges Picot, Théodore 
Reinach, Buisson, C. Wagner, and others. There 
were gathered around the lecturer thus a body of men 
of the most diverse beliefs and convictions, but all of 
whom had been drawn to the place by the same spirit 
of tolerance. Is not this grand example an augury of 
approaching religious peace and union, wherein all 
believers, and all philosophers who respect the holy 
workings of conscience, can be joined together by an 
understanding of good will, not involving fusion, and 
can proclaim this understanding in an immense con- 
gress? 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu introduced the orator in a few 
simple words. He recalled his preponderant role in 
the last Parliament of Religions and remarked how he 
had aided the progress of mankind by this exhibition 
of generosity. The moral union of religions, the fra- 
ternal accord of men in the same religious aspirations 
—such is the new dream which is haunting the best 
souls of mankind, forgetful of the old and sterile quar- 
rels of dogmatism. Of this dream America is the 
noble inspiration and Dr. Barrows the most valiant 
and tenacious apostle. 

1From L'Eclair of Paris. Communicated by the Abbé Charbonnel. 
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The orator arose. A beautiful and prophetic head, 
a high, broad forehead, and large, blue eyes, lighted 
by amiability, marked his appearance. But this was 
a prophet of his own country. His attitude was firm 
and natural ; it bore testimony that the prophet when 
the time came could also be a man of deeds. 

In correct French and with only a slight but par- 
donable American accent, he said that the age of re- 
ligious divisions and disputes was ended, that hence- 
forward religion should be only a bond of fraternity 
between man and man, and the most powerful element 
of peace through love. The Congress of Religions at 
Chicago opened a new era of religious and intellectual 
pacification. A second Congress at Paris in 1g00 will 
continue the progress there accomplished. 

And here the orator answered a weighty objection 
which has been raised in Europe. It has been as- 
serted that congresses of this sort admit the parity 
and proclaim the equal value of all religions. Yes, 
replied Dr. Barrows, they do involve parliamentary 
equality, but not doctrinal equality. When the Re- 
public of the United States invited the small Republics 
of South America to take part in the exposition at 
Chicago at the same time with the great nations of 
Europe, was its invitation equivalent to proclaiming 
the equality of all the countries of the world? Each 
of these countries showed what it could show of its 
commercial greatness, and that was all. And so it is 
with religious congresses. Each is assured in its doc- 
trinal integrity without abdication or abjurement; 
and all affirm in common the essential principle which 
serves as the foundation of each individual faith. But 
that is not tantamount to asserting their equal value. 
The audience did not fail to applaud this genuinely 
American explanation. The lecture in other points, 
too, was a great success. 


OPINION OF THE ABB& CHARBONNEL. 


In the speech of Dr. Barrows, the sole topic had 
been that of the Congress of Religions. It appeared 
to us advisable, therefore, to ask Abbé Charbonnel 
at the close of the lecture what were his impressions, 
and how far the cause had progressed of which he 
had continued an unconquerable champion. 
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«You see,” he said to us, ‘‘the matter is always 
‘cunder discussion and is being vigorously pushed. I 
‘am quite satisfied with the evening’s exercises. The 
‘‘organisers have made their preparations without 
‘“«much noise, and are anxious not to give umbrage to 
‘cany one and not to arouse hushed quarrels; but to 
‘‘be frank with you, their object has been to com- 
‘¢mence a period of effective agitation for the Con- 
‘¢eress of Universal Religions in 1900. 

‘<The statements of Dr. Barrows, which five hun- 
‘««dred persons have just frantically applauded, mark a 
‘‘beginning of opinion, and they also give us an ink- 
‘‘ling of the decisions of the powers that be. The 
‘‘man who in the face of difficulties as grave as those 
‘‘now felt in France, made a success of the Parlia- 
‘¢ment of Religions in Chicago, will be able to do the 
‘¢same for the Congress of Religions in Paris. The 
‘idea will go its way, and nothing will stop it. Our 
‘¢adversaries will count in vain on inertia and on the 
‘¢conspiracy of silence to prevent a movement which 
‘is growing irresistible; we shall carry our campaign 
‘to the end, and that a successful one. Four years 
‘‘more! And during that time by defending the idea 
‘cand the principle of the Congress, we shall have 
‘‘built it up in a manner, and by articles and lectures 
‘will have disengaged a mass of opinion. We shall 
‘¢have preached tolerance, liberty of conscience, the 
‘equal dignity not of religion but of religious con- 
“‘sciences, the union of all hearts in the same glorious 
‘sentiment, and finally the sublime religion of the 
‘‘brotherhood of man in the fatherhood of God. And 
‘all the world can and must recognise this religion as 
‘a supreme blessing for our time of ‘moral distress.’” 

In fine, the Abbé Charbonnel is more convinced 
than ever that the year 1900 will see a Congress of 
Religions at Paris. 


ROSMINI: CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHER. 
BY ELLIS THURTELL,. 

ANTONIO ROSMINI-SERBATI was born in 1797. At 
the age of twenty-four he had conceived the purpose 
of passing his life in placing Christian theology upon 
a sound and modern philosophic basis; and with that 
lofty object entered the service of the Catholic Church 
in 1821. By 1848 he had become Minister of Educa- 
tion under Pio Nono. He was ever an advocate of 
speculative progress and practical reform, though de- 
voted alike to the Church at large and to the person 
of the Pope. It is even said that one of his works was 
placed upon the J/udex Expurgatorius. He died in 
1855. 

Rosmini was a voluminous writer. He seems to 
have been first formally introduced to inquiring Eng- 
lish readers by Davidson’s Rosmini’s Philosophical Sys- 
tem, published in 1882. 
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In 1883 appeared a translation of what is deemed 
Rosmini’s most important and characteristic work, by 
two members of the English branch of the ‘Society 
of the Brothers and Sisters of Charity,” or Rosminians. 
This book is entitled Mew Treatise on the Origin of 
Ideas. The original, Wuovo Saggtio sull’ origine delle 
zdee, was published in 1830. The edition which the 
translators used was the fifth Italian one, revised by 
the author and produced in 1851. The whole work is 
said by the translators to have enjoyed the direct or 
indirect sanction of five Popes. We will now turn to 
the very interesting Preface which these scholars have 
written, and consider the account therein given of 
their great master in Catholic philosophy. In deal- 
ing, as they particularly profess to do, with the main 
objections against his speculative scheme, they pre- 
sent us clearly and concisely with their own concep- 
tion of the scheme, and of its author’s philosophic 
character. 

Rosmini, it will surprise most rationalists to learn, 
“‘found an answer to all his inquiries in the Light of 
Reason.”’ And one might imagine it to be a present- 
day Positive or Agnostic Monist, instead of a Catho- 
lic Dualist, of whom it is said: ‘‘He had to present 
the entire Sczbile humanum, both natural and super- 
natural, as forming but one great and magnificent 
whole.”’ 

His unnamed translators assert that ‘‘ Rosmini ex- 
hibited all the qualities which are usually taken to de- 
note the perfect philosopher. ... With him education 
had been, and ever was, a true ‘discipline in accuracy 
of mind.’” Again they say ‘‘it may well be claimed 
that a philosophical erudition as extensive, as deep, 
and as precise as is contained in his published works, 
would be sought for in vain in any other writer.” 

In his Zntroduction to Philosophy, it seems, Rosmini 
has described his first ardor for metaphysical research; 
how enthusiastically he read ; and how resolutely he 
summed up the day’s result at the day’s end. Here 
too he has given us his own conception of what a 
philosopher’s mental qualifications ought to be. It 
runs as follows: ‘In the first place he lays much 
stress on the absolute necessity of seeking truth and 
truth alone, firmly persuaded that, in itself and in its 
consequences, it must lead to good. Next he reminds 
us that whoever would devote his time to philosophy 
must cast aside every form of prejudice likely in the 
least to hinder him from discovering and possessing 
truth in all its fulness and distinctness. Thirdly, he 
dwells with special emphasis on what he terms the 
liberty of philosophising.” 

In confirmation of their rendering of Rosmini’s 
views, the translators give us furthermore his very 
words. In answer to one who had inquired as to the 
best disposition and direction of the mind for the pur- 
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suit of philosophic truth, Rosmini wrote: ‘*To have 
received a beautifully moulded soul appears to me to 
be undoubtedly the best of all dispositions. Next to 
this is elevation of mind and an unswerving consis- 
tency of thought.... Then must be added perfect 
freedom from all those fetters by which the littleness 
of man impedes the flight of genius. The mind must 
be accustomed to gaze on the ideas themselves, 
stripped of all the trappings of words, schemata, and 
methods. It must be made to recognise truth under 
all forms and colors, to love it under all, to abhor 
every school or system that would impose limits to 
these forms of truth, and to study profoundly the mean- 
ings of words.” 

All this is most admirable and might find fitting 
place in any treatise on the principles of naturalism. 
And when we come to particulars we are even more 
struck with the boldness and reasonableness of Ros- 
mini’s scheme and method. He had studied the his- 
tory of the physical sciences and had been profoundly 
impressed by the advances made in modern times. 
These immense advances in resu/¢t came, as he saw, 
from the advance in method. ‘‘ Why,” demanded Ros- 
mini, we are actually told, ‘‘should not this method 
be applied to philosophy, to the internal and spiritual 
facts of the soul and of consciousness ?” 

‘‘Like Kant, he discovered that whatever is ma- 
terial in our knowledge of things is supplied by the 
senses and experience; and that all in it which is 
purely forma/ is furnished by the mind.” But, unlike 
Kant, he ‘‘discovered” also that the forms of the 
mind are reducible to one which is not subjective, 
‘‘but objective and presented to the spirit from with- 
out, by God himself.’”’ This were a discovery, indeed. 
Would that we could, in the face of facts, correctly 
call it one. However, it is interesting to hear the 
opinion of the very able and equitable translators of 
this remarkable book, ‘that it cut up by the roots the 
chief errors of agnosticism, positivism, materialism, 
and pantheism, in all the forms in which they can pre- 
sent themselves.” 

Rosmini’s philosophical objection to agnosticism 
is that ‘‘we cannot know phenomena without knowing 
something beyond them.” The contrary opinion is, 
as he represents it, a conclusion drawn from the pre- 
mise that all our ideas ‘‘come through the senses.”’ 
And this premise he conceives to be a baseless one. 

Now as against pure ‘‘sensism,’’ we may admit 
Rosmini’s point. There is no doubt that any agnos- 
ticism built upon unassisted sensationalism requires 
reconstruction. But neither is there any doubt that 
it can be reconstructed. We really owe an everlast- 
ing grudge to Condillac and his otherwise clearsighted 
followers for their unfortunate one-sidedness in pre- 
senting Locke to continental thought. How far-reach- 
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ing this misrepresentation has been may be seen from 
Kant’s curious confusions on the vexed question of 
experience. Again and again have modern natural- 
istic evolutionary thinkers to insist that, in their own 
positive opinion at any rate, the experience, through 
which alone, as they hold, valid ideas can come is not 
a matter of sensation merely; that Locke opined, and 
Herbert Spencer may be said to have proved, that ex- 
perience is the product not of sensation only, but of 
reflexion also. 

This being so the evolutionary philosophic natur- 
alists are free to claim consistently that they too have 
the light of truth to guide them; and to assert that 
their reflexion is no less capable than is Rosmini’s 
‘Light of Reason ”’ to lead towards a rightful render- 
ing of the world’s great course of being, so far as it 
may be decipherable by man. Through this reflective 
power have many minds in recent days arrived at the 
really revolutionary view that we caz know phenom- 
ena without knowing anything beyond them. That all 
we can reasonably do is to zuzfer what lies beyond. 
That therefore ‘‘ what lies beyond” is no true guide 
for the life either of conduct or of thought. But that 
the sometimes despised ‘‘ phenomena ”—including as 
they do the physical, mental, emotional, and moral 
natures of mankind—are, whether or not the only 
needed, most certainly the only actwa/ informers of how 
we may more or less attain to the whole, the good, the 
beautiful, the true. 

The translators appeal to the ‘‘learned”’ to ‘‘ take 
their flight to a world altogether metaphysical and 
eternal,” and so forth. And they insist ‘‘that there 
is a world which only the eye of the mind, illumined 
by the pure, spiritual light of reason, can look upon.”’ 
Let them add the light of moral sense to the light of 
reason—as they would no doubt be willing to do—and 
we may all be with them. Nay, rather, if the trans- 
lators and their co-religionists were really true to these 
two lights would they not be wth us ere long in their 
rejection of that supernatural creed which they so 
strangely, as it seems to us naturalists, deem congru- 
ous with the lofty philosophic principles they hold? 

Perhaps the most remarkable passage in this ex- 
tremely interesting Preface (beyond which we cannot 
now go) is that wherein its authors, Catholic thinkers 
though they are, assert the claims of reason over au- 
thority in the philosophic field. It must not be in- 
ferred, they say, ‘‘that Rosmini brings the principle 
of authority into philosophy. No one knew better 
than he that philosophy is the science of pure reason, 
that it is wholly built on reason, and that no author- 
ity, as such, can claim a place in it.” 

Such an admission is certainly of profound impor- 
tance. And not less so is the concluding estimate of 
Rosmini’s mind and character, which, upon this show- 
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ing, must have been of a singularly elevated type. 
‘¢For his fellowmen, or rather for God seen in his fel- 
lowmen,” his interpreters declare, ‘‘he sacrificed ease, 
riches, worldly ambition. The true good, the real 
happiness of his neighbor was the aim of his every 
thought and action. When he elaborated what he be- 
lieved to be the system of truth, and labored to bring 
it to perfection, when he employed all the resources 
of a gigantic intellect, and a vast philosophical and 
theological erudition, it was simply because he was 
profoundly persuaded that the only way to make men 
better was through the truth. He held that truth un- 
derstood, loved, embraced, followed unswervingly, 
must lead to goodness of heart, to moral perfection, 
and through this to rest and happiness.” 

A nobler view of speculative thought than this 
could no one hold. And it is to the fearless expres- 
sion of such views that we may most confidently look 
for the development of those existing forces within 
the Church which are already disintegrating, and must 
eventually destroy the sectarianism of all the Churches. 


OUTPOSTS OF A NEW SCIENCE. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 

EVERYWHERE in the world the rushing course of 
human thought has worn for itself similar channels 
through the diversified strata of the natural formations 
of brain. 

As in the crust of this earth we inhabit there is a 
great underlying primary formation, call it what you 
please—igneous, plutonic, or primary, in one case a 
priori, of principle ; of God on the other, the two re- 
main parallel and analogous to the student of man- 
kind—its origin and its destiny. 

Into the depths of this region, the foundation-rock 
of all thought, all science, all reasoning, it is not the 
province or purpose of this paper to seek to penetrate. 
We begin our investigations where practical geology 
begins—with the early accretions, out of which, par- 
ticle by particle, age after age, were built up succes- 
sively the various periods. 

The seeming duality of our simile, whereby the 
solid strata are apparently separated, and thought 
compared to a river, while character is likened to the 
rocks of the canyon, disappears upon close and accu- 
rate investigations. 

The same power gave origin to both, for the very 
rocks themselves were born of water and that spirit, 
constant and continuous in its operations, which though 
intermittent as old orders changed, has never ceased 
its manifestation while the flux of forces moved on 
irresistibly forward forever. 

The solid rocks, strata piled upon strata, whirled 
and distorted, worn and wasted, disintegrated and 
crumbled into mould, and the living things that— 
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like afreets released from the seal of Solomon—have 
bloomed because of the soil and the rain, both can 
trace back their ancient genealogy to one common 
father, to that perfect and perpetual power of the sun- 
beam that came down from heaven to raise and sup- 
port the low and to illumine the darkness. 

Life is the child of the sun. The sunbeam is both 
author and finisher of all our vitalities. The primal 
cell, the herb-bearing seed, the animal, each after his 
kind, to mankind, the crowning slope of nature’s su- 
premest effort, all are one in their origin, and links in 
the eternal chain of causation. 

Light, heat, actinity, electricity; these and all 
other potencies, coequal and coeval with gravitation, 
are but phases of that power which is, in one word, 
influence. 

And it is this power, this influence, manifested in 
the material universe, which, in the lens and prism of 
the human organism, is transmuted into that godlike 
attribute, which, whether called spirit or mind or soul 
or consciousness, has made man in the image of God. 

The radical fault of man in attempting to solve 
those problems commonly called of religion, has been 
and still is that he has always been that which he now 
stigmatises as ‘‘ infidel ’’—an agnostic. 

He has found himself alive in a world demanding 
thought as a condition of survival, and yet he has de- 
liberately declined thought concerning that life which 
is, of all kinds of life, the most important for him to 
know about. 

He has found that experience and experiment are 
the ultimate atoms out of which the reality of reason 
is made, and yet in the domain of religion has dis- 
carded both experience and experiment. 

In lower truths, of daily action, of practical affairs, 
of arts and sciences, he demonstrates fully his faith in 
results, his confidence in method, and finally his im- 
plicit belief in the principles of all his dealings, but in 
religion, necessarily and naturally the highest of all 
truth, he puts aside all effort, gives up all method, 
and deliberately devotes himself to intellectual de- 
spair. 

I once listened to a series of sermons by an emi- 
nent divine on the subject of how to serve God: how 
to serve Him with the hands, the feet, the lips, all the 
physical organs of the body, but he never discoursed 
upon that vastly more important matter, How to serve 
God with the reason. 

Child as I was, when | heard those sermons I re- 
member thinking that the good dominie had made a 
serious mistake in that matter. 1 

I understand now that he made no mistake. He 
was like the tethered bullock, and could not graze be- 
yond the narrow circle within whose limits he was 
bound. And yet he was minister in the church founded 
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by Him, the chiefest of whose tenets was that his word 
was not bound. ' 

I am not the only one to recognise this remarkable 
discrepancy, and I am very far from the first who has 
-endeavored to reconcile the conflicting and as yet 
seemingly irreconcilable ‘‘views” of the divine mis- 
sion and of divine truth. Indeed it seems as if this 
modern era, these last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are pre-eminently the age of inquiry, the epoch 
of doubt and uncertainty, the time of the agnostic. 

To ‘‘reconcile”’ religion and science seems to be 
the aim of countless militant minds. Word has come, 
blown on the winds, that across the multitudinous 
seas of doubt lies a new world, fairer than day, rich 
with the spoils of time, and now countless adventurers 
are embarking thither. 

Colons and Cabots of thought have gone forth in 
quest of this holy grail, and, returning, have given 
fanciful accounts of their wanderings, and displayed 
cargoes of what they claimed to be gold ore from the 
mines of that immaculate country, whose name is 
Truth. 

Alas! how delusive all such hopes have been, how 
futile the quest ; the glittering spangles have proved 
nothing but pyrites,—nothing but ‘‘fool’s gold.” 

From the earliest of the historic periods until now 
opinion in some of its versatile and variegated shapes 
has dominated mankind. In every age and in all 
quarters of the globe, quite naturally and by a process 
entirely parallel to physical selection, men have co- 
alesced into three great classes of religionists : those 
who accept, those who speculate, and those who deny. 
Acceptance is the mother of credulity; speculation of 
mysticism, and denial of despair. 

These classifications are broad and general. Credu- 
lity may be abject fetishism or it may be a pure and 
perfect faith; mysticism may be and often is credu- 
lous, or it may by force of a sedulous training rise to 
pinnacles of philosophic heights not to be attained by 
either lethargic or combative intellects, while denial 

-mayand does take protean forms, some of whose con- 
clusions lift the doubting infidel into a region where 
the thinker having ceased to hope for an answer to the 
eternal why ? despair is cancelled from the equation 
of thoughts. 

Epicurian, Stoic, and Cynic amid the groves of 
Greece ; Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism in 
Asia, and in our own time and in all those countries 
of the West which we call and consider civilised, or- 
thodoxy, mysticism, and infidelity have divided and 
subdivided the imagination. 

The rainbow is the best physical analogy of this 
mental division; there the three primal colors, while 
distinct in themselves, and inviolate of themselves, 
blend and merge insensibly one into another. 
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As in the hues of the spectrum there are three re- 
gions and no defined frontier, so in religious or irreli- 
gious thought colors of character may meet and mingle 
and merge and overlay while yet all the while the es- 
sential elements remain fixed and fast and definite. 

It is not with the history of religions this paper 
proposes to attempt dealing; this subject has been 
entered upon otherwhere, better and more fully than 
I could expect to do. It will, I think, be well to con- 
fine consideration to those theologies with whose gen- 
eral scope and purpose all are presumably familiar. 

The triad of mind relations as we know them may 
be somewhat crudely classed (as previously) into or- 
thodoxy, mysticism, and infidelity. 

Disregarding all refinements and dispensing with 
verniers and micrometers of dogma, doctrine, and ar- 
ticles, orthodoxy means that kind of creed which be- 
lieves, or claims to believe, in a personal God, a lost 
individual, a distinct personal individuality after death, 
a system of rewards and punishments, and a plan of 
salvation. 

Broadly this will, I feel sure, pass as a sufficient 
definition of the system which we know as Christianity. 

But where and how shall we locate our devotees 
of mysticism? A correct catalogue of all the fantastic 
fads and fancies of speculation would be as long as 
Groombridge’s of the fixed stars, with the disadvan- 
tage that as yet right ascension and declination have 
no meaning as applied to the creations of the religious 
juggler. Spiritisms, so called, Christian sciences, 
faith cures, theosophies ; these and countless others 
akin to them incubate almost daily, and their disci- 
ples increase and multiply for a while till a voracious 
ism—better able and fitter to survive—comes along to 
swallow the brood. 

Of infidelity also there are countless varieties: 
agnosticisms, deisms, theisms, isms numberless; be- 
lievers in all sorts and conditions of unbelief; men 
who are faithful to unfaith and those who are unfaith- 
ful to all faith. 

When the colors of the mental spectrum are well 
defined in any single personality, belief, however pe- 
culiar, has at least the merit of being consistent, and, 
in a way, logical. 

But how grotesque and ludicrous are those illogi- 
cal minds in whom are blended confusedly all the col- 
ors of the prism, who, chameleon-like, scintillate with 
the hues of such phases of fancy as they chance to 
clamber on. 

From those who have broken loose from the shackles 
of creed and church, and from those who yet remain 
ostensibly identified with some ecclesiastical organi- 
sation come the same iridescent shimmers of opinion. 

From orthodoxy of the Hebrew type, in which the 
plan of salvation is Mosaic, has come a horde of re- 
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formers, some of whom, continuing to hold practically 
the ancient creed are devoted chiefly to effecting 
changes in ritual, while others are, or seek to be ra- 
tionalists. Of these latter by far the most extreme 
school of thought is that of ‘‘ Ethical Culture.” 

Felix Adler and his coadjutors are doing a grand 
work, one of the grandest, best conceived, most sensi- 
ble works ever originated in America. But the work 
is purely ethical and humanitarian. Its best endeavor 
seems to be to make admirable machines of human- 
ity, but to dispense with the mechanic. Religiously 
it is distinctly non-atheistic, it does not positively 
deny a God, but practically ignores him. 

Ethics is the art of the artizan ; religion the art of 
the artist. It has to do, not with the preparation of 
pigments, but with color, form, and perspective. 

For several years the councils of the Christian 
Church have been more or less distracted by that 
phase of ‘‘views”’ to be generally classed as ‘‘ higher 
criticism.” This cult originated, or acquired its pres- 
ent serious impetus from the editorial labors of the re- 
visers of the Bible. 

It has developed along a multiplicity of lines ; has 
solidified some churches, proved reactionary in at least 
one,—the Protestant Episcopal,—even found a lever 
in the Roman Catholic, and certainly bids fair to rend 
apart, if not disintegrate, the Calvinistic communion. 

The attitude of Heber Newton in the Episcopal 
Church is perhaps the most remarkable as illustrative 
of that broadness which has become the Church’s 
boast. This eminent theologian has so adroitly held 
his lax theology as to be able to remain a frocked 
priest while distinctly, positively, and perpetually be- 
fouling his own nest with the odium of heterodoxy. 
For a Christian minister to write and print the state- 
ment that the Jesus Christ and the Buddha Christ 
were on a plane of equality may have been true, but 
it certainly was not orthodox. 

Dr. Briggs’s position is, of course, different, but it 
is, after all, an ‘‘infidel” position ; it antagonises or- 
thodoxy at the very point always claimed to be least 
liable to successful antagonism. 

To make reason co-ordinate with the Church and 
the Book is clearly no less infidel than to find a parity 
between Jesus and Siddartha. 

The very substance of orthodox theology is com- 
prised in three dicta: I. The certainty of a divine 
revelation; II. The infallibility of the means; III. 
The entire fallibility of reason. 

In the Catholic Church the infallible means are 
found in an infallible church as interpreter of an in- 
fallible book ; but Protestantism, having awakened a 
slumbering power, finds in liberty of conscience con- 
cerning the Book a swiftly growing monstrous Fran- 
kenstein, to destroy its infallibility. 
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When the tool begins to think, the hand trembles; 
when her ministers invoke Reason, it is only a ques- 
tion of time before the Church will become reason- 
able. 

If man is nothing but a masterly mechanism, the 
former things—in large part still the present things— 
will never pass away; but if, as we are all inclined to 
believe, he is free, and has within him a capacity for 
conscious choice, they will inevitably pass away, and 
the present order change. 

The first steps have been taken. Dr. Briggs and 
men like minded, while yet clinging tenaciously to 
some of the older hallowed associations of thought, 
have set the door of rationalism ajar, and most as- 
suredly it will not be long before mankind will arrange 
itself both within and without the portal. Inside, the 
timid ; outside, the bold. In the Church the conser- 
vative ; in the larger Church the radical. Devoted to 
an ecclesiastical system, the idealists; to a cosmic 
system, the practical. Sooner or later the line will be 
sharply drawn between those who seek satisfaction in 
lethargy and those who seek it by action; between 
those who supinely want and those who grandly will ; 
between blind faith in some things and clear-sighted 
faith in all things; between dogma and demonstration ; 
between superstition and science. 

The logic of the proposition is unanswerable, that 
if reason may be used at all in matters of religion, it 
may be used wholly. If minds may explore this re- 
gion, the more alert, active, and indefatigable the ex- 
plorer, the more certain the results of his exploration. 

Numerous efforts, all more or less fallacious, and 
all entirely futile, have been made to ‘‘ reconcile” re- 
ligion and science. As men now regard religion, it is 
a matter whose province is altogether apart from sci- 
ence. It has been written: ‘‘If God himself has not 
revealed the truth to men, they are absolutely and 
hopelessly in the dark regarding it. They cannot con- 
struct any reasonable theory of it. One man’s opin- 
ion is as good as another’s, for nobody’s is worth any- 
thing. Dogmas of the Church, based on the author- 
ity of Scripture, must be announced as something to 
be believed, not argued about.” 

So long as religions continue to be regarded as a 
matter of opinion, this must continue to be, as it is, 
unqualifiedly true. : 

Scientific truth has never come except in one way: 
experience and experiment have furnished data of 
facts, and by thoughtful consideration of these facts 
and their reactions and relations principles have been 
discovered, and, having been tested and found trust- 
worthy, accepted as true by the common consent of 
mankind. 

Inductive or deductive alike, all reasoning must 
necessarily be founded upon a rock of knowledge, and 
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knowledge is nothing more than an accurate relation 
between what is commonly called subjective and ob- 
jective,—between the knower and the known. 

But practically there is a wide difference between 
the inductive and deductive methods of learning. In 
chemistry, for instance, how futile a process of de- 
duction would be. In that science the axioms, or 
‘‘common notions,” or ‘‘ self-evident truths,” are iden- 
tical with the facts themselves, are innumerable, and 
the principles have only been established by ages of 
research, tests, and trials, and continual reconstruc- 
tion of hypotheses. 

There is one science all of whose operations are 
conditioned upon the reverse of this. In mathematics 
we have a confidence, a faith, if you choose, in prin- 
ciples, so profound, so sure, so safe, so easy, so quickly 
elucidated, that, like the motions of thought or light, 
it seems to come instantly, spontaneously, intuitively. 

Chemistry shows us a river of truth, large and 
grand, rolling steadily towards the sea; but we realise 
that this broad water has come from countless afflu- 
ents, and these from branches, creeks, and rivulets, 
and all the mighty current, far up among the distant 
hills, has trickled out of mossy beds from among the 
roots of the mountains. 

Mathematics takes us directly to the source itself, 
to the geyser rising out of the heart of the intellect, 
and in its contemplation we are forced to ignore the 
unseen effort, which through long centuries drew up 
the waters from the glassy lakes and the ocean spray. 

In one case faith is founded upon the toil and ex- 
periment of others; in the other case, it may be 
founded upon our own knowledge. 

So mathematics is essentially a science of deduc- 
tion ; chemistry of induction. 

We have ceased to have opinions concerning prin- 

ciples in chemistry ; we never had opinions concern- 
ing them in mathematics. In both cases we have 
‘‘faith”; but in one faith has been acquired; in the 
other it appears to be ‘‘ given.” 
_ Which sort of faith does theology demand? Evi- 
dently that of the chemical order. In effect the con- 
tention of ecclesiasticism is that to the Church has 
been confided by supernatural power the sort typified 
by mathematics ; that out of the mouth of apostles, 
prophets, and priests proceed lessons of wisdom which 
the multitude are to contemplate and believe, not, as 
they, at the source, but at a distance, devoutly faith- 
ful, faithfully credulous. 

Curiously enough, however, the results in the river 
of truth which the religious are supposed to contem- 
plate are distinctly ethical, while the faith that is de- 
manded of them is purely historical. 

Priests of orthodoxy inculcate rules of conduct 
common to all, but insist upon submission to observ- 
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ances and acquiescence in doctrines exceedingly vari- 
ant in degree and often in kind. 

There is an undoubted science of evolutionary 
ethics yet somewhat inchoate in the same way that 
there is a chemical science ; but what hope is there 
now, or likely to germinate in the future, of a true 
science of religion ? 

Count Goblet D’Alviella says that ‘‘every serious 
religion consists of belief, worship, and rules of con- 
duct.” What hope does there seem to be for any 
‘‘reconciliation”? Does it seem possible that science 
will ever be able to give affirmative answers to the 
queries of theology that ‘‘a personal God,”’’ a lost in- 
dividual, a distinct, personal individuality after death, 
a system of rewards and punishments and a plan of 
salvation’’ will ever be ‘‘ believed in” as chemistry is 
believed in or mathematics ? 

This expectation seems nothing but an infatuation ; 
the gulf seems utterly impossible between religion and 
science, between faith and fact. 

And yet, looking backward across the flood of 
years, how brief the time appears when all the sci- 
ences were in precisely the condition in which we now 
find religion. Fifty years ago there was no science of 
electricity ; a hundred, none of geology; two hundred 
no chemistry, and we need only go far enough back- 
ward into the past to note the crude dawn of the earlier 
sciences of navigation and astronomy among the Phee- 
nicians and Chaldeans. 

But the facts were in the world all the time un- 
formulated, waiting the touch of the wand of the ma- 
gician to give them life. Euclid came and geometry 
was ‘‘revealed.” Newton was ‘‘inspired,” and in like 
manner,—‘‘ each in his own order,”—Volta, Priestly, 
Davy, Humboldt, Franklin, Edison, Tesla, one by one 
took their places in that great Walhalla of priests of 
science, whose foundation and walls and dome are 
built of eternal truth. 

The world does not require that we should abolish 
the historical religions; but the spirit of progress 
stands beckoning and bids us, as Jesus did his disci- 
ples, ‘‘ Come and see!” 

The science of religion must interpret nature ; it 
must explain the personality of man, the being of God, 
the true character of life, and death and immortality. 
It must convert into terms of cause and effect the ideas 
of reward and punishment, translate plan and sal- 
vation and atonement, glibly used in the glossary of 
priestcraft, by the lexicon of truth. 

The science of religion must be an exact science, 
not founded upon the unknown, still less upon the un- 
knowable. It must assume nothing, condone nothing, 
conceal nothing. It must account for the cancer as 
well as the rose, for the earthquake and pestilence as 
well as the seed-time and harvest, for the simple 
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as well as the sage, and for all be so plain that even 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err therein. 

The world is panting and athirst for truth. We 
are surfeited with superstition. We are tired of doubt. 
We want no longer the amorphous flocculence of 
creeds, but demand that from the solution of thought 
now saturated shall be precipitated a clear and per- 
fect crystal. 

The world awaits its revealer. And he shall surely 
come. Fear not lest we mistake his voice. There is 
a thrill to truth and we shall know him as on the 
Western plains some outpost beleagured by savage 
foes, hears upon the still air far away like a horn of 
elfland, the faint blast of the notes of a copper clarion 
and the throb of rescuing hoof-beats. 


"TIS NOT. 
BY MATTIE M'CASLIN. 


‘Tis not the softest couches 
That give the sweetest rest, 
Tis not the richest viands 
That always taste the best, 
For beds of down may oft be filled 
With thorns that pierce the heart, 
And dainty food the sweetness lacks 
That hunger can impart. 


'Tis not the fairest faces 
The fairest names can boast, 

’Tis not the whitest fingers 
That help the needy most. 

Though jewels flash upon the breast, 
Think not it is a sign 

That other jewels, richer far, 
Within it meekly shine. 


’Tis not the brightest glitter 
,Comes from the purest gold, 
‘Tis not the gayest flowers 
The sweetest fragrance hold, 
A noble, loving heart may beat 
Beneath a ragged coat; 
The homliest bird is often found 
To sing the sweetest note. 


’Tis not the deepest coffers 
The greatest wealth contain, 
‘Tis not the first upon the earth 
The first in heaven remain. 
The rich man’s far-famed charity 
May dwindle from the sight, 
While angels with their golden harps 
Sing of the widow’s mite. 


NOTES. 


We are indebted to Abbé V. Charbonnel for the leading ar- 
ticle of the present number which appeared in Number 2708 of 
L'Eclair, of Paris. The Abbé writes that the people of Europe 
become more and more interested in the idea of a Religious Par- 
liament, and the lecture of Dr. Barrows has greatly helped to dis- 
pol the prejudices that naturally prevailed where the regulations 
and plans of the Chicago Parliament of Religions were only su- 
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perficially known. A banquet was given in honor of Dr. Barrows 
and the toasts given on that occasion were aglow with the spirit 
that animated the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. 
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THE GODS OF THE VEDA.) 
BY PROF. H. OLDENBERG. 

WeE have reviewed in the preceding article? the 
steps by which the deified forces of nature were trans- 
muted into immortal masters, and protectors of the 
different conditions and interests of human life. The 
process is readily comprehended. The lively feeling 
of owing everything good to the powers of nature, in 
itself no mean advance upon the earlier crude concep- 
tions, unavoidably dulls with time. The growing co- 
hesion and order of society, the more extensive char- 
acter of all the enterprises of peace and war at this 
stage, allows new trains of ideas to press to the front. 
The power of the king and war-hero now forces itself 
upon the attention as decisive of destiny ; and accord- 
ingly in those divinities who personified nature in the 
forms of preternatural men, the element of nature re- 
cedes more and more before the element derived from 
man. The suggestion of the morning star, or of the 
moon, pales before the stronger consciousness of being 
under the merciful protection or the corrective power 
of heroic and royal divine masters. 

These divine lords, as they are pictured in the 
Veda, all possess strong family resemblances. They 
are all very powerful, very glorious, very wise, very 
ready in aid. They all stand out in uniformly Ti- 
tanic stature, each one like his fellows, but poor in the 
possession of that matchless beauty in which the Greek 
saw his gods standing glorious before him. Zeus knits 
his dark brows, his ambrosial locks tumble forwards, 
and the Olympic heights tremble ; the barbaric god of 
the Veda ‘‘ whets his horns and shakes them power- 
fully like a bull,” the same sort of expression as that 
with which an early Chaldaic hymn, standing at about 
the same point of evolution, says of its god, ‘‘that he 
lifts his horns like a wild bull.” As yet, religious thought 
and feeling have not advanced the idea of divinity 
from the point of grandeur to that of infinity, from 
power to omnipotency, and have not in particular 
taken the step from multiplicity to unity. 

A single God is created by a history like that of the 
Old Testament, which, in the stress of great national 
experiences, in triumph and in defeat, so intimately 


1 Authorised translation from the Deutsche Rundschau by O. W. Weyer. 
2No. 453 of The Open Court, 


binds a people with the divinity that controls its des- 
tiny, that beside it all other gods disappear. Or, a 
single God may be created by reflexion seeking over 
and beyond the heights and depths of existence the 
one loftiest height or the one inmost germ of all things. 
The former is the god of heroes and patriots; the 
latter the still, calm divinity of the solitary speculator, 
But the bards of the Veda were neither patriots nor 
philosophers. The peace and comfortable existence 
of ancient India, the dispassionate character of the 
popular soul, to which, a deep and intense attachment 
to its own national existence remained unknown, were 
but rarely disturbed by national misfortunes or pas- 
sions such as those with which the history of Israel is 
filled.t And that impulse of philosophical reflexion 
toward unity in the confusion of phenomena is as yet 
foreign to the age whose religious beliefs we are here 
describing. Such an impulse does not begin to show 
itself until the time of some of the latest poems of the 
Rig-veda, then, however, growing in the succeeding 
era to irresistible strength. 

The same multiplicity of gods, therefore, prevails 
in the Veda as of old—not the clean-cut result of a 


1To appreciate thoroughly the difference in the whole tone of historical 
and religious sentiment in the Veda and in the Old Testament, compare two 
songs which in a measure occupy corresponding positions in the two litera- 
tures—the Song of the Victory of King Suda (Rig-veda, 7, 18) and the Triumphal 
Song of Deborah (Judges, v). Both belong to the earliest poetical monuments 
—are possibly the oldest—of the nation from which they emanate. Both 
glorify hardly-won victories; the details of the two battles bear great resem- 
blance to each other, so far as may be judged from the vacillating floods of 
the two hymns of victory. In each a swollen stream brought destruction to 
the foe. 

But how differently does the song of the heroic-souled Jewish patriotess 
resound from that of the Brahmanic court-priest and poet. In the former, 
every word glows with passion, with a drunken joy of victory. Every whit of 
its energy is strained for the fight, the people staked its very soul upon the 
issue, Jehovah marched forth and all nature joined in the combat; the 
clouds deluged the earth with waters; the stars in their courses contended 
against Sisera. We see the hostile leader collapse before the shepherd wo- 
man, who gave him milk when he asked for water, and struck him down with 
her hammer. We see his mother gazing after him and moaning at the window 
lattice, ‘‘ Why tarry the wheels of his chariots?’’ 

How different is the atmosphere of the Indian poem! In the foreground 
stands the priest, busily and successfully performing his office, 


‘‘As in pasture rich and fat the cow 
Drips milk, so Vashtha's song dripped over thee, 
OIndra! Master of the herds art thou, 
Allsay. Incline, accept our noblest offering.’’ 


The foe fled like cattle from the pasture when they have lost their herder. 
Indra struck them down the moment the votive offering was cast upon his 
altar; all the offered sweets he gave to Sudas to enjoy. What glimpse do we 
catch here of anxiety and of the outburst of prodigious passion on the part of 
a people battling for its existence! 
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methodical partition, so to speak, of the administra- 
tive offices of the world’s affairs among divine officials, 
but the complex product of manifold historical pro- 
cesses, of a kind of ‘‘struggle for existence’’ between 
ideas, on the one hand, whose value for the religious 
consciousness has dwindled away but which often 
maintain themselves more or less by a sheer faculty of 
pertinacity and those ideas which press into promi- 
nence through being favored by the advance of intel- 
lectual and material life. 

A final very marked characteristic of these divini- 
ties is that the phantasy of their adorers by no means 
raised them to the highest level of moral majesty, as 
they did to positions of the greatest power and highest 
glory. This step of incomparable importance in the 
evolution of religion—the association of the ideas of 
God and good—as yet can be descried in but a few 
faint signs, and this state most surely marks the reli- 
gion as still a barbaric one. At this stage, the thing 
most essential to the needs of the devout is that the 
God be a strong and kindly ruler, and of an easily in- 
fluenced disposition. But how was it possible that 
the mighty thunderer of pre- Vedic times, or the mighty 
warrior and bestower of blessings of the Vedic reli- 
gion, Indra, should be formed of other ethical stuff 
than they, whose image he was, the terrestrial grands 
seigneurs? The savage battles which fill his existence 
alternate with savage adventures of love and drink. 
Very little does he inquire into the sinfulness or recti- 
tude of mankind ; but all the more is he desirous of 
knowing who has slaughtered oxen on his altar and 
brought as an offering his favorite drink, the intoxi- 
cating soma, whose streams ‘‘ pour into him as rivers 
into the ocean,” and ‘‘fill his belly, head, and arms.” 
And it occasionally happens that he is not over par- 
ticular about remembering the wishes which his wor- 
shippers have preferred in their prayers, as when re- 
turning in the best of humor to his dwelling from a 
sacrifice in his honor, he says: ‘‘ This is what I will 
do,—no, that: I’ll give him a cow !—or shall it bea 
horse ? I wonder if I have really had soma from him 
to drink?” 

Still, if one were to contemplate the picture of the 
Vedic divinities from this position only, he would be 
apt to falsely appreciate the manifold complexity of 
the intermingling currents. Distinct, it may be they 
were, originally, from the conceptions formed of the 
gods, yet the ideas of right and wrong, the sympathy 
naturally felt with the candid and fair man, the repu- 
diation of tortuous treachery, dread of the chains im- 
posed by guilt whether deliberate or unintentional, all 
this, of course, is well known to the Vedic world, and 
is expressed with sufficient vivacity in the Vedic poetry. 
And why, indeed, should not this domain of human 
interests and laws also find its rulers and representa- 
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tives among the heavenly beings as well as war, or 
man’s daily occupation, or his domestic life ? 

Although, therefore, the Vedic divinities as such 
and taken as a whole manifest no special character of 
holiness or rectitude, properly speaking, there is among 
them one particular divinity, Varuna,—originally a lu- 
nar divinity, as already said,—who assumes, as pecu- 
liarly his own, the office of caring for the mundane 
moral order—assisted by a circle of less prominent 
companions, who were originally, it is possible, the 
sun and the planets. This moral order is looked upon 
as having been originally established by Varuna, and 
by Varuna’s strong arm and sorcery it is preserved. 
Varuna detects even the most secret transgression ; 
his snares are set for the treacherous; he sends forth 
his avenging spirits; he threatens the guilty with mis- 
fortune, illness, death. He suffers his forgiveness and 
pardon to shield the penitent, who make effort to ap- 
pease him. 

In a song of the Rig-veda, a guilt-laden one, pur- 
sued by disaster, cries: ‘‘I commune thus with my- 
self: When may I again approach Varuna? What 
offering will he deign to accept, without showing an- 
ger? When shall I, my soul reviving, behold again 
his favor? Humbly, as a servant, will I make repara- 
tion to him, merciful that he is, that I may be once 
more blameless. To them that are thoughtless, the 
god of the Aryans has given prudence ; wiser than the 
knowing man, he advances them to riches.” 

Varuna is here called the. Aryan god. The his- 
torian, however, can hardly approve the bard’s claim, 
for I believe we can discover in the apparently Ar- 
yan form of this god the signs of an un-Aryan deriva- 
tion. This much at all events is certain: that faith 
in their chief protector of the right extends backward 
into the epoch when the ancestors of the Indians 
still formed one people with the ancestors of the 
Iranians, as they hesitated on the threshold of the 
Indian peninsula. This god appears among the Indo- 
Iranians as Varuna, among the Iranians (in the re- 
ligion of Zoroaster) as the chief ruler of all that is 
good, Ahura Mazda, or Ormuzd. We cannot trace 
Varuna beyond the age of the Indo-Iranians into the 
prior time of the Indo-Europeans. Among the related 
peoples, like the Greeks or Teutons, we find no signs 
of him. Much, on the contrary, seems to me to agree 
in favor of the view that the Indo-Iranians had re- 
ceived this god from without, from the regions sub- 
ject to Babylonian civilisation. If I am right in this 
conjecture, is it to be looked upon as merely fortu- 
itous that right at the time when the remotest Semitic 
and pre-Semitic civilisation had fructified the religion 
of the Aryans, the point lies where the figure of the 
sin-avenging and sin-forgiving Varuna begins to sepa- 
rate from the primeyal coarseness of such bruiser and 
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tippler divinities as Indra, and to be distinguished by 
the sublime traits of sanctity and divine mercy ? 

It has been remarked that the cult devoted to di- 
vinities, at the point of the evolution of the Veda, 
chiefly assumes the form of the sacrifice. The gods 
have so far grown beyond human dimensions that the 
magic spells which could compel them at the will of 
man, no longer appear as the proper agency with 
which to influence them. And on the other hand, 
they are as yet too far removed from pure spirituality 
for a purely spiritual form of adoration. The wor- 
shipper may and must make himself acceptable to 
them by the simplest measures, industriously, loudly, 
even obtrusively. Resembling man as they do, they 
eat and drink like men. Accordingly offerings of 
food and intoxicating drink were needful, in order 
to fortify them and to stir them to mighty actions. 
They had to be flattered; they were to be addressed 
in the most artfully agreeable style, and in the most 
superlative expressions possible as to their grandeur 
and their splendor. Thereupon is the proper moment 
for the worshippers, who sit around the sacrificial cere- 
mony ‘‘like flies about honey,” to lay their desires 
before the gods: desires which— corresponding to the 
spirit of the age—are ever directed to the palpable 
goods of earthly existence,—a long life, posterity, the 
acquisition of property in horses and cattle, favorable 
weather, triumph over all enemies. The art of prop- 
erly performing these sacrifices and prayers is the 
main theme about which the whole spiritual life of 
the poets of the Rig-veda revolves. To them the sac- 
rifice is the embodiment of all mysteries, the symbol 
of all the most important and profound of the phe- 
nomena of life. ‘*By means of sacrifices, the gods 
offered sacrifices,—those were the first of all laws,” 
says the Rig-Veda. 

The external marks of the Vedic sacrifice are so 
far simple, that as yet all the elements are wanting to 
it, which follow in the train of urban life and espe- 
cially of the development of the fine arts. There are 

-no temples, no images of the divinities. The cult of 
shepherd tribes, whose migratory manner of life has 
not yet entirely become a fixed one, is as yet satisfied 
with a very simple altar,—established with the same 
facility everywhere,—the level, cleared greensward, 
over which soft grass is strewn, about the holy fires, 
as a resting-place for the invisible gods, who quickly 
collect from the atmospheric regions around. 

But there is no lack of artful embellishment of an- 
other kind in the Vedic sacrifice, or even of an over- 
embellishment, according to Oriental custom. The 
song of praise and prayer, delivered at the sacrifice, 
is fashioned after the rules of an elaborate art, grow- 
ing ever more intricate. It is overladen with obscure 
allusions, in which theological mysticism parades its 
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acquaintance with the hidden depths and crannies of 
things divine. To utter such a prayer and to offer up 
such a sacrifice not every one is called or fitted whom 
the inner impulse moves, but only the trained priest, 
one belonging to certain families who have formed an 
exclusive spiritual caste from time immemorial,—the 
priest who alone is accounted equal to the perilous, 
sacred duty of eating of the sacrificial feast, and to 
drink of the soma, the intoxicating drink of the gods. 
At sacrificial ceremonies of greater importance priests 
of this kind appear in throngs, singing, reciting, and 
performing the immense number of prescribed acts 
with that painful, purely external nicety which is pe- 
culiar to every cult standing at this point of historical 
development, and the displacement of which by the 
inner soul-life is everywhere the product of protracted 
later evolution. 

Religious ceremony of this sort is, indeed, far from 
having attained to the ‘‘affair of conscience” of the de- 
vout believer—to the elevation of a force which exalts 
and clarifies his inner life. It is—conducted on a 
large scale and with reference to human interests as a 
whole—simply what the cult of sorcery of an earlier 
age had been in a small way and with reference to 
some particular human want: a practice which any 
one, who could bear the expense, might have put into 
motion for himself by the skilled practitioner, to en- 
rich one’s self, to prolong life, to avert sickness and 
all harm. 

But here there is repeated, in matters purely of 
cult, the same characteristic which confronted us in 
another connexion. Alongside of and interwoven with 
the formations which carry the special imprint of Vedic 
culture, everywhere and often in compact masses, 
there are the remains of hoary constructions, traceable 
to remoter and even to remotest times. As just re- 
marked, it is a peculiarity of the Vedic cult of the 
sacrifice, that it concerns itself chiefly with human in- 
terests viewed as a whole; but still it was an unavoid- 
able retention, that the supernatural forces should be 
put into action, upon occasion, for individual and par- 
ticular situations, in behalf of want or suffering at some 
particular moment. It is here that the old witchcraft 
especially retained whatever was left to it of its former 
importance, in the Vedic age. He who wished to 
drive away evil spirits, or the substance supposed to 
have brought an illness, or, similarly, some guilt, had 
recourse still, as in former ages, to fire, which con- 
sumes the hostile thing, or to water which washes it 
away, or he chased the spirits away with din and 
alarms, blows and bow-shot. He who wished to pro- 
duce rain, proceeded much like the rain-conjurer 
among the savages of our day. He put on black robes, 
and slew in sacrifice some black-colored beast, in or- 
der to attract the black clouds with which it was de- 
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signed to cover the sky; or, he threw herbs into the 
water that the grass of his pastures might be splattered 
by the divine waters. He who wished to prepare him- 
self for particularly holy rites, acted just as the mod- 
ern savage does, when he strives to transport himself 
into the exalted state in which man may enjoy com- 
munion with the gods. One about to perform the sac- 
rifice of the soma, prepared himself for his holy labor, 
clad in dark-colored skins, muttering in stuttering 
speech, fasting until ‘‘there is nothing left in him, 
nothing but skin and bones, till the black pupil disap- 
pears from his eye,” maintaining his position beside 
the magic fire which frightened away the evil demons, 
thus producing within him the necessary condition of 
inner fever (¢afas); a practice, which lies in the midst 
of the Vedic ritual as an unintelligible relic of by-gone 
ages, but which a modern American Indian or a Zulu 
would comprehend at once, since very similar customs 
are familiar to him. 

Thus, the religion and the cult of the Veda point 
on the one hand to the past of the savage religion ; on 
the other hand, they point forward. We have seen 
that the majority of the Vedic divinities had long since 
lost their original meaning. Indra is no more the 
thunderer ; nor Varuna the night-illuminating planet. 
For a time the faded images of the powers, which were 
once effective in their influence upon human faith, 
maintain their entity by the sheer force of pertinacity 
—similar to a movement, which, receiving no fresh 
impulse, gradually dies away. The point will come 
at which the motion will cease. The intellect, pressing 
onward, recognises other forces as the effective. New 
exigencies of the soul require to be satisfied by other 
means than those proffered by the benevolence of In- 
dra or Agni. 


THIRD STAGE OF FREE THOUGHT—SECULARISM. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


‘*Nothing is destroyed until it is replaced.” 
—Madame de Stael. 


SEEING this wise maxim in a paper by Auguste 
Comte, I asked my friend Wm. de Fonvielle, who was 
in communication with Comte, to learn for me the au- 
thorship of the phrase. Comte answered that it was 
the Emperor’s (Napoleon III.). It first appeared, as 
I afterwards found, in the writings of Madame de Staél 
and more fully expressed by her. 

Self-regarding criticism having discovered the in- 
sufficiency of theology for the guidance of man, next 
sought to ascertain what rules human reason may sup- 
ply for the independent conduct of life—which is the 
object of Secularism. 

At first, the term was taken to be a ‘‘mask” con- 
cealing sinister features—a ‘‘new name for an old 
thing”—or as a substitute term for scepticism or athe- 
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ism. If impressions were always knowledge, men 
would be wise without inquiry, and explanations would 
be unnecessary. The term Secularism was chosen to 
express the extension of free thought to ethics. Free 
thinkers commonly go no further than saying, ‘‘We 
search for truth’’—Secularists say we have found it— 
at least so much as replaces the chief errors and un- 
certainties of theology. 

Harriet Martineau, the most intrepid thinker among 
the women of her day, wrote to Lloyd Garrison a letter 
(inserted in the Liberator, 1853) approving ‘‘ the term 
Secularism as including a large number of persons who 
are not atheists and uniting them for action, which has 
Secularism for its object. By the adoption of the new 
term a vast amount of prejudice is got rid of.’”” When 
it was found that the ‘‘new term” designated a new 
concept. 

Secularism is a code of duty pertaining to this life 
—founded on considerations purely human—intended 
mainly for those who find theology indefinite or inade- 
quate, unreliable or unbelievable. 

Its essential principles are three: 

1. That the improvement of this life is possible by 
material means. 

2. That science is the available? Providence of man. 

3. That it is good to do good. Whether there be 
other good or not, the good of the present life is good, 
and it is good to seek that good. 

Individual good attained by methods conducive to 
the good of others, is the highest aim of man, whether 
regard be had to human welfare in this life or personal 
fitness for another. Precedence is threfore given to 
the duties of this life. 

Being asked to send to the International Congress 
of Liberal Thinkers, held in Brussels (1886), an ac- 
count of the tenets of the English party known as Séc- 
ularists, I gave the following explanation to them. 

‘«The Secular is that, issues of which can be tested 
by the experience of life. 

««The ground common to all self-determined think- 
ers is that of independency of opinion, known as free 
thought, which though but an impulse of intellectual 
courage in the search for truth—or an impulse of ag- 
gression against hurtful or irritating error—or the ca- 
price of a restless mind is to be encouraged. It is 
necessary to promote independent thought—whatever 
its manner of manifestation—since there can be no 
progress without it. A Secularist is intended to bea 


1M. Aurelius Antoninus said, ‘‘I seek the truth by which no man was ever 
injured.” It would be true had he said mankind. Men are continually in- 
jured by the truth or how do martyrs come or why do we honor them ? 


2The phrase was a suggestion of my friend the Rev. Dr. H. T. Crosskey 
about 1854. I afterwards used the word ‘available’ which does not deny, 
nor challenge, nor affirm the belief of others in a theological providence— 
who therefore are not incited to assail the effectual proposition that material 
resources are an available providence where a spiritual providence is inac- 
tive. i 
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reasoner—that is as Coleridge defined him—one who 
inquires what a thing is, and not only what it is, but 
why it is what it is. 

‘One of two great forces of opinion created in this 
-age, is what is known as atheism,! which deprives su- 
perstition of its standing-ground and compels theism 
to reason for its existence. The other force is material- 
ism which shows the physical consequences of error 
supplying, as it were, beacon lights to morality. 

‘« Though respecting the right of the agnostic and 
theist to their theories of the origin of nature, we 
Secularists regard them as belonging to the debate- 
able ground of speculation. Secularism neither asks 
nor gives any opinion upon them, confining itself to 
the entirely independent field of study—the order of 
the universe. Neither asserting nor denying theism 
or a future life, having no sufficient reason to give if 
called upon ; the fact remains that material influences 
exist, vast and available for good, as men have the 
will and wit to employ them. Whatever may be the 
value of metaphysical or theological theories of morals, 
utility in conduct is a daily test of common sense, and 
is capable of deciding intelligently more questions of 
practical duty than any other rule. Considerations 
which pertain to the general welfare, operate without 
the machinery of theological creeds, and over masses 
of men in every land to whom Christian incentives are 
alien, or disregarded.” 


WITCHCRAFT AND THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 


Witch prosecution appears to us as rascality pure 
and simple, but it was not. It was the result ofa 
firm and deep-seated religious conviction, as may be 
learned from the Antipalus maleficiorum, a work of 
John Trithemius, Abbot of the Monastery of Spong- 
heim (1442-1516), who at the request of Joachim, 
Markgrave of Brandenburg, investigated the subject, 
and after years of conscientious study presented to 
the world his views in a volume of four books, which 
was completed October 16, in the year 1508, when 
the pious abbot had reached the mature age of sixty- 
six years. 

Trithemius distinguishes four classes of wizards 
and witches; (1) Those who hurt and kill others 
through poison and other natural means. (2) Those 
who injure others by Zucunitia, which is the art of 
using magic formulas. (3) Those who converse with 
the Devil personally. (4) Those who have actually 
concluded a contract with the Devil and have thus 
procured his assistance for evil designs. Trithemius 
believes that there is no other way of protecting the 
commonwealth against the obnoxious influence of these 


1Huxley’s term agnosticism implies a different thing—unknowingness 
without denial, 
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malefactors than by extirpating them, but best by 
burning them alive. He says: 

‘It is to be lamented that the number of witches in all coun- 
tries is very great, for indeed there is not a village, be it ever so 
small, without harboring at least one of the third and of the 
fourth class. But how rare are the judges who punish these 
crimes against God and nature,” 

And in another passage the abbot utters the com- 
plaint : 

‘*Men and animals die through the infamy of these women, 
and none considers that it is due to the malignity of witchcraft. 
There are many who suffer from serious diseases and do not even 
know that they are bewitched.” 

The great dangers of witchcraft seemed to demand 
extraordinary means for combating its evils; and thus 
the torture, which had formerly been applied only in 
exceptional and special cases, began to be developed 
in a most formidable and barbaric way. 

Who can without indignation and holy wrath con- 
template the instruments of torture used by inquisi- 
tors in their infamous vocation? There are thumb- 
screws, there are blacksmith’s tongs and pincers to 
tear out the fingernails or to be used red-hot for pinch- 
ing ; there is the rack, Spanish boots, collars, chains, 
etc., there are boards and rollers covered with sharp 
spikes ; there is the ‘‘Scavenger’s Daughter,” also the 
‘<Tron Virgin,” a hollow instrument the size and figure 
of a woman, with knives inside which are so arranged 
that, when closing, the victim would be lacerated in 
its deadly embrace. 

What ingenuity has not been displayed in the in- 
vention of these instruments of torture ; and one of the 
executioner’s swords, which still hangs in the Tortur- 
ers’ Vault at Niirnberg on the left side of the door, 
shows in bad Latin the blasphemous inscription, ‘‘So/o 
Deo Gloria!” 

The hangmen took pride in their profession and 
regarded it as a shame if they could not make their 
victims confess whatever the inquisitors wanted. 
Their usual threat was when a heretic, a wizard, or 
a witch was handed over to them: ‘You will be tor- 
tured until you are so thin that the sun will shine 
through you.” The instruments look horrible enough, 
but the practice was more horrible than the wildest 
imagination can depict. 

Before the torture began, the accused were forced 
to drink the witch-broth, a disgusting drink mixed 
with the ashes of burnt witches, which was supposed 
to protect the torturers against the evil influence of 
witchcraft. The filth? of the dungeons was a very ef- 
fective means to make the prisoner despondent and 
prepare him for any confession upon which he could 
be condemned. He was frequently locked up in iron 


1It ought to be Sol# Deo Gloria! 
2 Carceris squalores is the expression of the Witch’s Hammer, 
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cuffs fixed in the wall or placed under heavy timbers 
which prevented the free use of his limbs, rendering 
him a helpless prey to rats, mice, and vermin of all 
sorts. 

Consider only the fiendish details of the torture 
applied to a woman in the year 1631 on the first day 
of her trial: 


‘*(r) The hangman binds the woman, who was pregnant, and 
places her on the rack. Then he stretches her till her heart 
would break, but had no pity on her, (2) When she did not con- 
fess, the torture was repeated, the hangman tied her hands, cut 
off her hair, poured brandy over her head and burned it. (3) He 
placed sulphur in her armpits and burned them. (4) Her hands 
were tied behind her, and she was hauled up to the ceiling and 
suddenly dropped down. (5) This hauling up and dropping down 
was repeated for some kours, until the hangman and his helpers 
wentto lunch. (6) When they returned, the master-hangman tied 
her feet and hands upon her back ; brandy was poured on her back 
and burned. (8) Then heavy weights were placed on her back and 
she was pulled up. (9) After this she was again stretched on the 
rack. (10) A spiked board is placed on her back, and she is again 
hauled up to the ceiling. (11) The master again ties her feet and 
hangs on them a block of fifty pounds, which makes her think that 
her heart must burst. (12) This proved insufficient ; therefore the 
master unties her feet and fixes her legs in a vise, tightening the 
jaws until the blood oozes out at the toes. (13) Nor was this suf- 
ficient; therefore she was stretched and pinched again in various 
ways. (14) Now the hangman of Dreissigacker began the third 
grade of torture. When he placed her on the bench and put the 
‘*shirt" on her, he said: ‘‘I do not take you for one, two, three, 
not for eight days, nor for a few weeks, but for halfa year ora 
year, for your whole life, until you confess; and if you will not 
confess, I shall torture you to death, and you shall be burned after 
all. (15) The hangman's son-in-law hauled her up to the ceiling 
by her hands. (16) The hangman of Dreissigacker whipped her 
with a horsewhip. (17) She was placed in a vise where she re- 
mained for six hours. (18) After that she was again mercilessly 
horsewhipped. This was all that was done on the first day.” 


Enough! This is not barbarous, this is not bestial, 
it is satanic. And such deeds could be done in the 
name of God, for the sake of the religion of Jesus, 
and by the command of the highest authorities of the 
Christian Church. 

Witch prosecution with its terrors of torture and 
the fagot were only the main result of the belief in a 
personal devil. There are other consequences which, 
though less important, are sometimes bad enough in 
themselves. We mention a few of them: (1) there 
were persons who actually tried to make contracts 
with the Devil; (2) people possessed of a lively im- 
agination began to dream that they stood in all kinds 
of relations to the Evil One. There are cases in which 
imaginary witches surrendered themselves voluntarily 
to the Inquisition ; (3) soldiers entertained the hope 
of rendering themselves bullet-proof; and (4) there 
were plenty of fools who tried to become rich by magic. 

The most remarkable case of bestial demonolatry 
with all its incidental crimes, is recorded in the annals 


1Translated from Konig, Ausgeburten des Menschenwahns, p.130. See 
also Soldan, Hexenprocesse, p. 269-270. 
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of France where Giles De Rais (also spelled Raiz and 
Retz), one of the greatest dignitaries of the State, a 
descendant of the highest noble families of Brittany, 
and a marshal of France, was charged with kidnap- 
ping about one hundred and fifty women and children, 
who, after being subjected to all kinds of outrages, 
were solemnly sacrificed to Satan.! The facts seem 
impossible but the complete records of the case are 
still extant, according to which Rais was convicted 
and executed in 1440. The history of his life has ap- 
parently contributed to the formation of the legend of 
Bluebeard. 

Among the persons who gave themselves up to the 
Inquisition we mention Katharine Jung of Amdorf, 
Hessia, who confessed to her own father that she was 
a witch. The poor man regarded it as his duty to 
denounce her, and after ten days, on May 11, 1631, 
the girl was executed. 

Another case of comparatively recent date hap- 
pened in Alvebrode, Hanover. An old spinster, 
daughter of the widow Steingrob, had a brother who 
suffered from attacks of asthma. Her mother was 
blind and lame, and her sister had died of consump- 
tion. Some people in the village suggested that the 
attacks which came upon her brother were due to 
witchcraft, and at last the old spinster herself declared 
she was a witch and described her relations with the 
Devil in the minutest terms. She was convinced her- 
self that she had bewitched her mother and sister and 
could injure people by a mere glance. Anxious about 
the welfare of the villagers, she warned them to avoid 
her, and tried to drown herself in an attack of melan- 
choly, but she was rescued and imprisoned. The phy- 
sician, a sensible and humane man, declared, judging 
from bodily symptoms that she suffered from a disease 
which had confused her mind, but she could not be 
prevailed upon to submit to treatment; she insisted 
that she was as healthy asa fish and that the Devil 
could not be driven out by medicine. She said: ‘It 
is in vain to try to cure a witch. I deserve death and 
shall gladly die, but please do not burn me, have me 
dispatched with the sword. Everything will be well 
when I am dead.” Thereupon the physician resorted 
to a stratagem. He persuaded her that her neck was 
sword-proof, and succeeded in inducing her to take 
medicine to make her neck soft again for decapitation. 
She was then treated according to the prescriptions of 
her physician, with bodily exercise and regular diet 
and sleep until her mind improved, and she forgot 
all about witchcraft and her sword-proof neck. 

Christian Elsenreiter, a student of Passau, palmed 
off upon credulous soldiers for making them bullet- 
proof a slip of paper upon which he wrote, ‘ Devil 
help me, body and soul I give to thee!” The pape 

1 See Encyclo, Brit., Vol. XX., p. 258. ae 
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had to be swallowed, and Elsenreiter claimed that he 
who would die of it within twenty-four hours would 
go to hell, but he who survived would be bullet-proof 
all his life. 

A Saxon Colonel had been hit twice during his mil- 
itary career by a bullet, but in each case a Mansfeld- 
Thaler had protected him. This incident gave rise 
to the notion that Mansfeld-Thalers make one bullet- 
proof, and there was no officer in the imperial army 
during the Turkish wars who did not carry at least 
one of them about his person. The price of Mansfeld- 
Thalers at that time was fifteen times their face value. 

Various kinds of magic wands and divining-rods 
which were supposed to indicate the place where treas- 
ures lay hidden, were made in great quantities. There 
are innumerable magic formulas and exorcisms, most 
of them invoking God or the trinity, or Jesus Christ, 
in Hebrew or Latin; especially the words Jahveh 
(J hvh) and Adonai play an important part and were 
believed to be very effective. Among the magic sym- 
bols which are met with in old documents the triangle, 
the cross, the pentagram, and the signs of the planets 
are preferred; but other figures such as squares, hex- 
agrams, circles, and fantastic combinations of irregu- 
lar lines are also quite frequent. Conjurations were 
made according to various prescriptions ; a circle was 
drawn at. midnight where two roads cross; it was lit 
with wax candles made after specific recipes. The 
conjurer had to prepare himself by fasts and prayers, 
sometimes by partaking of the holy communion at 
church, and when at last he failed to find the treasure 
or to accomplish his purpose, whatever it may have 
been, he had reason to believe that he made some 
trifling mistake in his preparations. 

The facts of witch prosecution with its kindred su- 
perstitions are an object lesson. How much mistaken 
are those who believe that religion has nothing to do 
with ethics, and that a religious conviction exercises 
no influence upon a man’s conduct! There are ethic- 
ists, professors of ethics, and ethical preachers, who 

_imagine that they are able to teach ethics without re- 
ferring to religion, and to make people good without 
touching their convictions as to the nature of the world 
and the import of life. But a wrong world conception 
will beget a wrong morality ; a false religion will un- 
failingly produce bad and injurious ethics; and even 
the grossest errors will, if they have their way, find 
expression in the grossest abominations of misguided 
conduct. 

The inquisitors and witch prosecutors were by no 
means scoundrels pure and simple. Most assuredly 
there were scoundrels among them; but there is no 
doubt that the movement of the inquisition and witch 
prosecution took its origin from purer motives. It 
was to the popes and grand inquisitors and to many 
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princes and other people who promoted the policy, a 
matter of conscience; they simply attended to it asa 
religious duty, sometimes even with a heavy heart 
and not without great pain. 

Torquemada, the grand inquisitor of Spain, was 
in his private life one of the purest and most con- 
scientious of men, and he was so tender-hearted that 
he was obliged to leave the inquisitorial tribunal and 
quit the room as soon as the torture of a heretic 
began. He would cry about the obstinacy of those 
who had given themselves over to Satan; but though 
his heart was bleeding, he condemned thousands and 
thousands to the cruelest tortures and the most dread- 
ful death for the sake of salvation and the glory of 
God—of that monster- god in whom he believed, that 
abominable idel which was worse than the Moloch of 
ancient Phenicia. 

When complaints reached Pope Innocent III. 
about the cruelty of Conrad of Marburg, the first In- 
quisitor General of Germany, he said, ‘‘the Germans 
were always furious and therefore needed furious 
judges.”” Pope Leo X., referring to cases of witch- 
craft that happened in Brixen and Bergamo, grieves 
in a brief of 1521 at ‘‘the obstinacy of the culprits, 
who would rather die than confess their crimes.” 
In the same document the Holy Father complains 
about the impiety of the Venetian Senate who pre- 
vented the inquisitors from performing their duties. 
And similar expressions are not unfrequent in later 
papal bulls and briefs, all of which prove that the 
horrors of the inquisition are ultimately due, not to ill 
will or even to the desire for power, but to error 
which had assumed the shape of a deep-seated re- 
ligious conviction. 

Among the Protestants, the Calvinists come near- 
est in zeal to the Roman Catholic inquisitors. In 
Geneva, Switzerland, the home of Calvin, five hun- 
dred persons were, within three months, executed for 
heresy and witchcraft. The protocols of the city in 
the year 1545 declare that the labor of torture and 
execution exceeded the strength of the hangman; and 
the complaint is made that, ‘‘whatever torture be 
applied, the malefactors still refuse to confess.” 

It would not do to say with our agnostic friends that 
religion is concerned with matters unknowable; and 
that therefore we should leave it alone! Religion is the 
most important problem of life, and we can ignore it 
as little as a reckless storage of dynamite in crowded 
parts of great cities. We must investigate the reli- 
gious problem and replace the old errors with their 
dualistic superstitions by sound and scientifically cor- 
rect views. At the bottom of all the terrors of the 
inquisition and witch prosecution lies a serious en- 
deavor to do what is right; and this power can be 
utilised as well for the progress and elevation of man- 
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kind as for the suppression of reason and sound judg- 
ment. 

The truth is that the confidence in science has al- 
ready become a religious conviction with most of us. 
The faith in scientifically provable truth has slowly, 
very slowly and by almost imperceptible degrees, but 
steadily and surely taken root in the hearts of men. 
To-day it is the most powerful factor of our civilisa- 
tion, in spite of various church dogmas which are de- 
clared to be above scientific critique and argument; 
for these dogmas are becoming a dead letter. There 
are several conservative and prominent churchmen 
who publicly confess that the dogmas of the Church 
must be regarded as historical documents and not as 
eternal verities. 

The world-conception of our industrial and social 
life, of international intercourse, and all serious move- 
ments on the lines of human progress has even now to a 
great extent practically become the religion of science, 
although the fact is not as yet definitely and openly 
acknowledged; and any sectarian faith that endeavors 
to set forth its claim of recognition does it and can do 
it only on the ground that it is one with scientific 
truth. For there is nothing universally true, nothing 
catholic, nothing genuinely orthodox, except those 
truths that are positively demonstrated by science. 


THE NEW POET. 
BY J. ARTHUR EDGERTON. 


O, great new poet, the world waits for thee, 
To voice the wondrous hopes of all mankind ; 
To sing the matin song of the To Be; 
To reach the heart-chord of the age ; and find 
A tongue for prophecies and prayers and tears 
Of this, our time—its travail and its pain; 
But more, to picture forth the brighter years, 
That wait across the Future’s shining main. 
Thy song will echo to the busy roar 
Of life and labor, and the city's hum,— 
The spirit of these later days,—but more, 
’Twill tell the promise of the days to come. 
‘Twill say, ‘‘ The world’s year only touches spring ;” 
And all mankind will pause to hear thee sing. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Macmillan & Co. have made arrangements for the issue in 
New York and London of a Dictionary of Philosophy and Psych- 
ology under the editorial supervision of Professor Baldwin of 
Princeton University. It will contain concise definitions of all 
the terms in use in the whole range of philosophical study, and 
such historical matter under each term as may be necessary to 
justify the definition given, while it will also give very full biblio- 
graphies both of philosophy generally and of the special topics 
which are connected with it. The following gentlemen will con- 
tribute original matter: Prof. Andrew Seth, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity ; Prof. John Dewey, Chicago University ; Prof. Josiah Royce, 
Harvard University; Prof. R. Adamson, Glasgow University; 
Prof. W. R. Sorely, Aberdeen University; Prof. J. Mck. Cattell, 
Columbia University; G. F. Stout and W. E. Johnson, Cambridge 
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University; Prof. E B. Titchener, Cornell University ; Professor 
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Wisconsin University. (Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
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THREE PRINCIPLES VINDICATED. 


BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 


‘Be wisely worldly, but not worldly a 
—Francis Quarles, 

I. Of material means as conditions of welfare in this 
world.—Theology works by ‘‘spiritual’? means, Sec- 
ularism by material means. Christians and Secular- 
ists both intend raising the character of the people, 
but their methods are very different. Christians are 
now beginning to employ material agencies for the 
elevation of life, which science, and not theology, has 
brought under their notice. But the Christian does 
not trust these agencies, the Secularist does, in whose 
mind the secular is sacred. Spiritual means can never 
be depended upon for food, raiment, art, or national 
defence. 

Why morality has made so little way under Chris- 
tianism, has been owing to men’s attention being di- 
verted from noticing the material results of conduct 
and being led to believe that Spiritualism could en- 
sure human welfare. 

The Archbishop of York (Dr. Magee), a clear- 
headed and candid prelate, surprised his contempora- 
ries (at the Diocesan Conference, Leicester, October 
19, 1889) by declaring that ‘‘Christianity made no 
claim to rearrange the economic relations of man in 
the state, or in society. He hoped he would be un- 
derstood when he said plainly that it was his firm be- 
lief that any Christian state, carrying out in all its 
relations, the Sermon on the Mount, could not exist 
fora week. It was perfectly clear that a state could 
not continue to exist upon what were commonly called 
Christian principles.” 

From the first, Secularism had based its claims to 
be regarded on the fact that only the rich could afford 
to be Christian, and the poor must look to other prin- 
ciples for deliverance. 

Material means are those which are calculable, 
which are under the control and command of man, 
and can be tested by human experience. No defini- 
tion of Secularism shows its distinctiveness which 
omits to specify material means as its method of pro- 
cedure. 

But for the theological blasphemy of nature, repre- 
senting it as the unintelligent tool of God, the Secular 


would have ennobled common life long ago. Sir God- 
frey Kneller said, ‘‘ He never looked on a bad picture 
but he carried away in his mind a dirty tint.’”’ Secu- 
larism would efface the dirty tints of life which Chris- 
tianity has prayed over, but not removed. 

2. Of the providence of science.—Men are limited in 
power, and oft in peril, and those who are taught to 
trust the supernatural are betrayed to their own de- 
struction. We are told we should work as though 
there were no help in heaven, and pray as though 
there were no help in ourselves. Since, however, 
praying saves no ship, arrests no disease, and does 
not pay the tax-gatherer, it is better to work at once 
and without the digression of sinking prayer-buckets 
into empty wells, and spending life in drawing noth- 
ing up. The one word illuminating secular life is se/f- 
help. The Secularist vexes not the ear of heaven by 
mendicant supplications. His is the only religion that 
gives heaven no trouble. 

3. Of goodness as fitness for this world or another.— 
Goodness is the service of others with a view to their 
advantage. There is no higher human merit. Human 
welfare is the sanction of morality. The measure of 
a good action is its conduciveness to progress. The 
utilitarian test of generous rightness in motive may be 
open to objection,—there is no test which is not,— 
but the utilitarian rule is one comprehensible by every 
mind. It is the only rule which makes knowledge 
necessary, and becomes more luminous as knowledge 
increases. A fool may be a believer,! but not a utili- 
tarian who seeks his ground of action in the largest 
field of relevant facts his mind is able to survey. 

Utility in morals is measuring the good of one by 
its agreement with the good of many. Large ideas 
are when a man measures the good of his parish by 
the good of the town, the good of the town by the 
good of the county, the good of the county by the 
good of the country, the good of the country by the 
good of the continent, the good of the continent by 
the cosmopolitanism of the world. 

Truth and solicitude for the social welfare of others 
are the proper concern of a soul worth saving. Only 
minds with goodness in them have the desert of future 


1The Guardian told us about 1887 that the Bishop of Exeter confirmed 
five idiots, 
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existence. Minds without veracity and generosity die. 
The elements of death are in the selfish already. They 
could not live in a better world if they were admitted. 

In a noble passage in his sermon on ‘‘Citizen- 
ship” the Rev. Stopford Brooks said: ‘There are 
thousands of my fellow-citizens, men, and women, and 
children, who are living in conditions in which they 
have no true means of becoming healthy in body, 
trained in mind, or comforted by beauty. Life is as 
hard for them as it is easy forme. I cannot help them 
by giving them money, one by one, but I can help 
them by making the condition of their life easier by a 
good government of the city in which they live. And 
even if the charge on my property for this purpose in- 
creases for a time, year by year, till the work is done, 
that charge I will gladly pay. It shall be my ethics, 
my religion, my patriotism, my citizenship to do it.” 
The great preacher whose words are here cited,—like 
Theodore Parker, the Jupiter of the pulpit in his day, 
as Wendell Phillips described him to me,—is not a 
Secularist, but he expresses here the religion of a Sec- 
ularist, if such a person can be supposed to have a 
religion. 

A theological creed which the base may hold, and 
usually do, has none of the merit of deeds of service 
to humanity, which only the good intentionally per- 
form. Conscience is the sense of right with regard to 
others, it is a sense of duty towards others which tells 
us that we should do justice to them; and if not able 
to do it individually, to endeavor to get it done by 
others. At St. Peter’s Gate there can be no passport 
so safe as this. He was not far wrong who, when 
asked where heaven lay, answered: ‘‘On the other 
side of a good action.” 

If, as Dr. James Martineau says, ‘‘there is a 
thought of God in the thing that is true, and a will of 
God in that which is right,” secularism, caring for 
truth and duty, cannot be far wrong. Thus, it has a 
reasonable regard for the contingencies of another life 
should it supervene. Reasoned opinions rely for justi- 
fication upon intelligent conviction, and a well in- 
formed sincerity. 

The Secularist, without the assumption of an in- 
fallible creed, is without the timorous indefiniteness 
of acreedless believer. He does not disown the creed 
because theologians have promulgated Jew-bound, 
unalterable articles of faith. The Secularist has a 
creed as definite as science, and as flexible as pro- 
gress, increasing as the horizon of truth is enlarged. 
His creed is a confession of his belief. There is more 
unity of opinion among self-thinkers than is supposed. 
They all maintain the necessity of independent opin- 
ion, for they all exercise it. They all believe in the 


1Preached in reference to the London County Council election, March, 
1892. 
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moral rightfulness of independent thought, or they are 
guilty for propagating it. They all agree as to the 
right of publishing well-considered thought, otherwise 
thinking would be of little use. They all approve of 
free criticism, for there could be no reliance on thought 
which did not use, or could not bear that. All agree 
as to the equal action of opinion, without which opin- 
ion would be fruitless and actiona monopoly. All 
agree that truth is the object of free thought, for many 
have died to gain it. All agree that scrutiny is the 
pathway to truth, for they have all passed along it. 
They all attach importance to the good of this life, 
teaching this as the first service to humanity. All are 
of one opinion as to the efficacy of material means in 
promoting human improvement, for they alone are 
distinguished by vindicating their use. All hold that 
morals are effectively commended by reason, for all 
self-thinkers have taught so. All believe that God, if 
he exists, is the God of the honest, and that he re- 
spects conscience more than creeds, for all free think- 
ers have died in this faith. Independent thinkers from 
Socrates to Herbert Spencer and Huxley! have all 
agreed : 

In the necessity of free thought. 

In the rightfulness of it. 

In the adequacy of it. 

In the considerate publicity of it. 

In the fair criticism of it. 

In the equal action of conviction. 

In the recognition of this life, and 

In the material control of it. 

The Secularist, like Karpos the gardener, may say 
of his creed, “Its points are few and simple.” They 
are: to be a good citizen, a good husband, a good 
father, and a good workman. I go no further,” said 
Karpos, ‘‘but pray God to take it all in good part and 
have mercy on my soul.’ 


How Secularism Arose. 


“We must neither dead nor leave men to 
mistake falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive 
is to deceive.” —Archbishop Whately, 


BeinG one of the social missionaries in the propa- 
ganda of Robert Owen, I was like H. Viewssiew, a 
writer of those days, a ‘‘student of realities.” It soon 
became clear to me, as to-others, that men are much 
influenced for good or evil, by their environments. 
The word was unused then, ‘‘circumstances’”’ was the 
term employed. Then as now there were numerous 
persons everywhere to be met with who explained 
everything on supernatural principles with all the con- 
fidence of infinite knowledge. Not having this advan- 

1See Biographical Dictionary of Free Thinkers of all Ages and Nations, by 


J. M. Wheeler, and Four Hundred Years of Free Thought from Columbus to 
Ingersoll, by Samuel Porter Putnam, containing upwards of 1,000 biographies. 


2 Dialogues between Karpos the gardener and Bashaw Tucton, by Voltaire. 
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tage, I profited as well as I could by such observation 
as was in my power to make. I could see that ma- 
terial laws counted for something in the world. This 
led me to the conclusion that the duty of watching the 
ways of nature was incumbent on all who would find 
true conditions of human betterment, or new reasons 
for morality—both very much needed. To this end 
the name of Secularism was given to certain princi- 
ples which had for their object human improvement 
by material means, regarding science as the provi- 
dence of man and justifying morality by considera- 
tions which pertain to this life alone. 

The rise and development (if I may use so fine a 


term) of these views may be traced in the following 
records. 


1. ‘*Materialism will be advanced as the only sound 
basis of rational thought and practice.” 
of the Movement, 1843, written by me.) 

2. In the book for which five prizes were awarded 
to me, being lectures of the Manchester Order of Odd- 
fellows. These Degree Addresses (1846) were written 
on the principle that morality, apart from theology, 
could be based on human reason and experience. 

3. The Reasoner restricts itself to the known, to 
the present, and seeks to realise the life that is. (Pref- 
ace to the Reasoner, 1846.) 

4. A series of papers were commenced in the ea- 
soner entitled the ‘‘ Moral Remains of the Bible,” one 
object of which was to show that those who no longer 
held the Bible as an infallible book, might still value 
it wherein it was ethically excellent. (Reasoner, Vol. 
V., No. 106, p. 17, 1848.) 

5. ‘*To teach men to see that the sum of all knowl- 
edge and duty is secu/ar and that it pertains to this 
world alone.” (easoner, Nov. 19, 1851. Article, 
‘© Truths to Teach,” p. 1. 

This was the first time the word “Secular” was 
applied as a general test of principles of conduct apart 
from spiritual considerations. 


(Prospectus 


6. ‘*Giving an account of ourselves in the whole 
extent of opinion, we should use the word Secularist 
as best indicating that province of human duty which 
belongs to this life.” (Reasoner, Dec. 3, 1851, p. 34. 

This was the first time the word ‘Secularist ” ap- 
peared in literature as descriptive of a new way of 
thinking. 

7. ‘*Mr. Holyoake, editor of the Reasoner, will lay 
before the meeting [then proposed] the present posi- 
tion of Secularism in the provinces.” (Reasoner, Dec. 
10, 1851, p. 62.) 

This was the first time the word ‘‘ Secularism” ap- 
peared in the press. 

The meeting above mentioned was held December 
29, 1851, at which the statement made might be taken 
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as an epitome of this book. 
Valsira;:perags, .1852.)) 

8. A letter on the ‘‘ Future of Secularism” ap- 
peared in the Reasoner. (Reasoner, Feb. 4, 1852, p. 
187.) 

This was the first time Secularism was written upon 
as a movement. The term was the heading of a letter 
by Charles Frederick Nicholls. 

g. ‘*One public purpose is to obtain the repeal of 
all acts of Parliament which interfere with Secular 
practice.” (Article, ‘‘ Nature of Secular Societies,” 
Reasoner, No. 325, p. 146, Aug. 18, 1852.) 

This is exactly the attitude Secularism takes with 
regard to the Bible and to Christianity. It rejects 
such parts of the Scriptures, or of Christianism, or 
Acts of Parliament, as conflict with or obstruct ethical 
truth. We do not seek the repeal of all Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but only of such as interfere with Secular pro- 
gress. 

ro. ‘*The friends of ‘Secular Education’ [the Man- 
chester Association was then so known] are not Secu- 
larists. They do not pretend to be so, they do not 
even wish to be so regarded, they merely use the word 
Secular as an adjective, as applied to a mode of in- 
struction. We apply it to the zature of all knowledge. 
We use the noun Secularist. No one else has done 
it. With others the term Secular is merely a descrip- 
tive, with us the term is used as a subject. With 
others it is a branch of knowledge, with us it is the 
primary business of life, the name of the province of 
speculation to which we confine ourselves.!_ When so 
used in these pages the word ‘Secularism ” or ‘‘ Sec- 
ularist’”? is employed to mark the distinction. 

A Bolton clergyman reported in the Bolton Guard- 
zan that Mr. Holyoake had announced as the first sub- 
ject of Lectures, ‘‘ Why do the Clergy Avoid Discus- 
sion and the Secularists Seek it?” 
S207 pe 204, Vv Ole Ta, TO52 

These citations from my own writings are sufficient 
to show the origin and nature of Secularism. Such 
views were widely accepted by Liberal thinkers of the 
day, as an improvement and extension of free thought 
advocacy. Societies were formed, halls were given a 
Secular name, and conferences were held to organise 
adherents of the new opinion. The first was held in 
the Secular Institute, Manchester (Oct. 3, 1852). Del- 
egates were sent from Societies in Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Bolton, Blackburn, Bradford, Burnley, Bury, Glas- 
gow, Keighley, Leigh, London, Manchester, Miles 
Platting, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oldham, Over Darwen, 
Paisley, Preston, Rochdale, Stafford, Sheffield, Stock- 
port, Todmorden. 

Among the delegates were many well known, long 


(See Reasoner, No. 294, 


(Reasoner, No. 


1See article ‘‘'The Seculars—the Propriety of Their Name,’’ by G. J. 
Holyoake, HXeasoner, p. 177, Sep. 1, 1852. 
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known, and some still known—James Charlton (now 
the famous manager of the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
way), Abram Greenwood (now the cashier of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Bank of Manchester), William 
Mallalieu of Todmorden (familiarly known as the 
‘¢ Millionaire ” of the original Rochdale Pioneers), 
Dr. Hiram Uttley of Burnley, John Crank of Stock- 
port, Thomas Hayes, then of Miles Platting, now 
manager of the Crumpsall Biscuit Works of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Joseph Place of Notting- 
ham, James Motherwell of Paisley, Dr. Henry Travis 
(socialist writer on Owen’s system), Samuel Ingham 
of Manchester, J. R. Cooper of Manchester, and the 
present writer. 


THE DEVIL-CONCEPTION IN PROTESTANT COUNTRIES 
LUTHER’S NOTION OF THE DEVIL. 


Tue Reformation, although in many respects a 
great progress, changed little the belief in the Devil. 
Luther was, in his demonology, a real child of his 
time ; he saw the Devil everywhere, he struggled with 
him constantly, and overcame him by his confidence 
in God. He sang of him: 


‘* And were this world with devils filled 
That threaten to undo us; 
We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 


Our ancient vicious foe 

Still seeks to work his woe. 
His craft and power are great 
And armed with cruel hate. 
On earth is not his equal. 
The Prince of this world 

His banner has unfurled ; 
But he can harm none 

For he is all undone ; 

One little word defeats him.” 


The Devil was to Luther a real, living power, a 
concrete personality, and he used to characterise him 
as the good Lord’s hangman, and the instrument of 
his anger and punishment.! God needs the Devil for 
a servant and utilises his malignity for the procreation 
of the good (x, 1259). 

Luther’s belief in the Devil was not only very realis- 
tic but also almost childishly ingenuous. When at 
work he was prepared for his incessant interference, 
and when going to rest he expected to be disturbed by 
him. Luther was not afraid of him, yet the efforts he 
made in conquering the Evil One are sufficient evi- 
dence that he regarded him as very powerful. He 
protested he would go to Worms though every tile on 
the roofs of the city were a Devil; he saw the fiend 


1Walch, 7#schreden, v, 839; V, 1109; viii, 1234; x, 1257; xii, 481, and 2043. 
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grinning at him while he translated the Bible, and 
threw the inkstand at his Satanic Majesty. 

By and by the familiarity between Luther and the 
Devil increased: ‘‘ Early this morning,” Luther tells 
us in his Zischreden, ‘‘when I awoke the fiend came 
and began disputing with me. ‘Thou art a great sin- 
ner,’ said he. I replied, ‘Canst not tell me something 
new, Satan?’” 

Luther was inclined to believe in the Devil’s power 
of assisting wizards and witches in their evil designs. 
Following St. Augustine’s authority he conceded the 
possibility of zzcubt and succuba, because Satan loves 
to decoy young girls in the shape of handsome young 
men. Hé also accepted the superstition of changelings 
and declared that witches should suffer death; but 
when once confronted with a real case, he insisted, 
when his counsel was sought, on the most scrupulous 
circumspection. He wrote to the judge: 


‘*T request you to explore everything with exactness so as to 
leave no trace of fraud... for I have experienced so many deceits, 
frauds, artifices, lies, treacheries, etc., that I can scarcely make 
up my mind to believe. Therefore see and convince yourself to 
your own satisfaction, lest you be mistaken and I may be mistaken 
through you.’” 


Although it is true that Luther’s views of the Devil 
were as childish as those of his contemporaries, it 
would be rash to denounce the Reformation for having 
accomplished no progress and having done nothing to 
suppress the barbarous superstitions of demonology. 
Luther’s God-conception was purer and nobler than 
the God-conception of the leading churchmen and 
popes of his time, and thus his faith, in spite of its 
crudities, led, after all, to purer conceptions which 
were destined gradually to overcome the old tradi- 
tional dualism. 

Luther demanded that Christ must not only be 
recognised as the Saviour of mankind, but that every 
man should be able to say, ‘‘ He has come to save me 
personally and individually.”” Luther thus carried the 
religious life into the very hearts of men and declared 
that there was no salvation in ceremonies, absolu- 
tions, or sacraments; unless one had individually, in 
one’s own nature and being, vanquished the tempta- 
tions of Satan. The most dangerous idols are, ac- 
cording to Luther, the pulpit and the altar, for sacra- 
ments and ceremonies cannot save. They are symbols 
instituted to assist us. Those who believe that cere- 
monies possess any power of their own are still under 


1 The story has been doubted, yet, considering the character of Luther, it 
is not only possible but probable. If Luther did not throw the inkstand at the 
Devil, the anecdote is, to say the least, dex trovato; it characterises excellently 
his attitude toward Satan. 


2 Angeli Annales Marchie Brandenburgice, p. 326 (quoted by Soldan, p. 
302). The original reads: ‘‘ Rogo te, omnia velis certissime explorare, ne 
subit aliquid doli... Nam ego tot fucis, dolis, technis, mendaciis, artibus, 
etc,, hactenus sum exagitatus ut cogar difficilis esse ad credendum. .. , Quare 
vide et prospice tibi quoque ne fallare et ego per te fallar, 
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the influence of the pagan notion that evils can be 
averted by sacrifices and exorcisms. 


LUTHER’S SUCCESSORS. 


While Luther instinctively abhorred persecutions 
of any kind, he still retained those beliefs which were 
the ultimate cause of witch prosecution. We must, 
therefore, not be astonished to see even in Protestant 
countries a revival of the horrors which had been in- 
augurated by the Inquisition. 

The most curious work of Protestant demonology 
is the Zheatrum Diabolorum by Sigmund Feyerabend, 
a voluminous collection of the orthodox views of 
Luther’s followers concerning the existence, power, 
nature, and demeanor of devils. 

Luther’s belief in the Devil was crude, but he was 
even here morally great, strong in his religious senti- 
ment, and serious in his demand that every one per- 
sonally should honestly wage a war with the powers 
of evil, and that no church, no intercession of saints, 
no formulas or rituals had any saving power. Luther’s 
followers retain all the crudities of their master and 
to some extent his moral seriousness, but they fall be- 
low the manliness of his spirit. 

Feyerabend’s Zheatrum Diabolorum, ‘‘ which,” as 
the title says, ‘‘is a useful and sensible book,” con- 
tains a great number of essays written by such prom- 
inent little authorities as Jodocus Hockerus Osna- 
burgensis, Hermannus Hamelmannus, Andreas Mus- 
culus, Andreas Fabricius Chemnicensis, Ludovicus 
Milichius, and others. The Reverend Hocker explains 
in forty-eight chapters almost all possible problems 
connected with devils whose number in Chapter VIII. 
is, according to Borrhaus, calculated to be not less 
than 2,665,866,746,664. Others describe special kinds 
of devils, such as the devil of blasphemy, VI; the 
dance-devil, VII ; the servants’ devil, VIII; the hunt- 
ing devil, IX; the drink-devil, X ; the wedlock devil, 
XI; devil of unchastity, XII ; the miser’s devil, XIII ; 
the devil of tyranny, XIV; the laziness devil, XV; 
the pride devil, XVI; pantaloon devil, XVII; the 
gambling devil, XVIII; the courtier’s devil (repre- 
sented in a drama of five acts, the scene being at the 
court of Darius), XIX; and the pestilence devil, XX. 
The author of this last chapter, the Rev. Hermann 
Strack, concludes by saying: ‘‘ When we can obtain 
medicine let us not have a contempt for God’s valuable 
gifts, but withal let us always and all the time rest our 
confidence and main comfort upon the only God.” 

Almost all these treatises, poor though they may be 
as literary, theological, or pastoral exhortations, yet 
show the rationalistic tendency of discovering the devil 
in the vices of man, and this method became more 
and more established until in these latter days Satan 
himself was boldly and directly by Protestant theo- 
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logians declared to be a mere abstract idea, and a 
personification of evil. Yet this step was not taken 
at once and mankind had to pass first through a long 
period of wavering opinions, of conflicting proposi- 
tions, uncertainties, venomous controversies, and anx- 
ious research for the truth. 


SHAKESPEARE’S IDEA OF THE DEVIL. 

The Protestant Devil became somewhat more cul- 
tured than the Catholic Devil, for the advancement 
noticeable in the civilisation of Protestant countries 
extended also to him. Says Mephistopheles in Faust : 

‘*Culture which smooth the whole world licks 
Also unto the Devil sticks.” 
To note the progress, let us compare Wyntoun who 
wrote early in the fifteenth century and Shakespeare. 
Wyntoun’s witches are ugly, old hags, Shakespeare’s 
are, although by no means beautiful, yet interesting 
and poetical; they are ‘‘so withered and so wild in 
their attire that look not like the inhabitants o’ th’ 
earth and yet are on it.” It is a poetical fiction repre- 
senting temptation. And in this same sense the very 
word Devil is frequently used by Shakespeare. We 
are told, ‘‘’tis the eye of childhood that fears a painted 
Devil,” and one fiend, as we read in Shakespeare, is 
the invisible spirit of wine. ‘‘ The Devil,” we read in 
Hamlet, ‘‘hath power to assume a pleasing shape.” 
And the meaning of this sentence is plainly psycho- 
logical, as we learn from another passage in which 
Polonius says to his daughter : 
‘With devotion’s visage 


And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The Devil himself.” 


MILTON’S SATAN. 


The Protestant Devil as a poetical figure received 
his finishing touches from Milton. And Milton’s Devil 
acquires a nobility of soul, moral strength, independ- 
ence, and manliness which none of his ancestors pos- 
sessed, neither Satan, nor Azazel, nor his proud cous- 
ins the Egyptian Typhon and the Persian Ahriman. 
The best characterisation of Milton’s Satan is given 
by Taine. Taine ridicules Milton’s description of 
Adam and Eve, who talk like a married couple of the 
poet’s days. ‘‘I listen, and hear an English house- 
hold, two reasoners of the period—Colonel Hutchin- 
son and his wife. Heavens! Dress them! Folk so 
cultivated should have invented first of all a pair of 
trousers.” The picture of the Good Lord is still more 
severely criticised. He says: ‘‘ What a contrast be- 
tween God and Satan!” Taine continues: 

‘*Milton’s Jehovah is a grave king, who maintains a suitable 
state, something like Charles I. 

‘* Goethe’s God, half abstraction, half legend, source of calm 


oracles, a vision just beheld after a pyramid of ecstatic strophes, 
greatly excels this Miltonic God, a business man, a schoolmaster, 
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a man for show! I honor him too much in giving him these titles. 
He deserves a worse name, 

‘He also talks like a drill-sergeant. ‘Vanguard, to right and 
left the front unfold.’ He makes quips as clumsy as those of Har- 
rison, the former butcher turned officer. Whata heaven! It is 
enough to disgust one with Paradise; one would rather enter 
Charles the First’s troop of lackeys, or Cromwell’s Ironsides. We 
have orders of the day, a hierarchy, exact submission, extra-duties, 
disputes, regulated ceremonials, prostrations, etiquette, furbished 
arms, arsenals, depots of chariots and ammunition.” 


How different is the abode of Satan. 


‘The finest thing in connexion with this Paradise is hell. 
‘(Dante's hell is but a hall of tortures, whose cells, one below 
another, descend to the deepest wells.” 


Taine says: 


Milton’s hell is the asylum of independence ; it may 
be dreary but it is the home of liberty that scorns ab- 
ject servility. Milton describes the place as follows: 


‘««Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime,' 
Said then the lost Archangel, ‘‘this the seat 
That we must change for heaven ? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light ? Be it so, since he, 
Who now is Sovran, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right : farthest from him is best, 
Whom reason has equal’d, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors; hail, 
Infernal world! and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 


It has been frequently remarked that Milton’s Satan 
is the hero of Paradise Lost, and, indeed, he appears 
as the most sympathetic figure in the greatest religious 
epic of English literature. His pride is not without 
self-respect which we cannot help admiring; Satan 
exclaims : 

‘Ts there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 


None left but by submission: and 
That word disdain forbids me. .. . 


” 


And how noble appears Milton’s Satan! Milton 
personifies in Satan the spirit of the English Revolu- 
tion; Milton’s Satan represents the honor and inde- 
pendence of the nation asserted in the face of an inca- 
pable government. Satan’s appearance shows strength 
and dignity : 

‘*He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower.” 

And his character is distinguished by love of lib- 

erty. Taine describes him as follows : 
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‘'The ridiculous Devil of the Middle Ages, a horned en- 
chanter, a dirty jester, a petty and mischievous ape, band-leader 
to a rabble of old women, has become a giant and a hero. 

‘‘Though feebler in force, he remains superior in nobility, 
since he prefers suffering independence to happy servility, and 
welcomes his defeat and his torments as a glory, a liberty, and a 


joy.” 

The Devil naturally acquires noble features which 
make him less diabolical and more divine in the meas- 
ure that the God-conception of an age becomes the 
embodiment of the conservatism of the ruling classes. 
When the name and idea of God are misapplied to 
represent stagnation, our clergy ought not to be aston- 
ished to see Satan change places with God. A new 
sect of Devil-worshippers might arise and aspire for 
advancement and progress in the name of Satan. 
Protestantism, however, decried centuries ago as the 
work of the Devil, has gained so much influence now 
that it became itself a great conservative power in the 
world, and that its noble aspirations were first attrib- 
uted to the influence of the Devil is only preserved 
in verse and fable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOD. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


It is always very unpleasant to me to be obliged to disagree, 
yet duty often leads where the harmony of the mind is marred. 
My aim is (and doubtless yours is, too) to get upon a basis of 
truth which no logic can touch. There are no antagonisms to 
truth ; hereby we know when truth is spoken. After a careful 
study of your writings I cannot help saying that there is, to me, 
something which destroys the harmony of the whole, and I attri- 


bute this fact to the fact that you appear to be afraid of letting - 


go the religious supposition of the responsibility of man in that 
sense. You seem to think that people who embrace science will 
need to be spurred to moral action, and that people of all sects 
can adapt themselves to the principles of science. Now, science 
is only for those who are naturally moral; who cannot perform 
an immoral act by reason of their complete, moral organisation. 
They are people who cannot, who have no desire to do evil, no 
more than a good tree can bring forth evil fruit; hence science 
teaches particularly how God reigns and evolves, not that man- 
kind of one generation are the prime factors of the development 
of the next. The God of science is not the same as in religion, an 
idle looker-on ; He is the prime mover of all things. Religion is 
an adaptation of God according to the principles of mechanics. 
Its place is first (throwing all the responsibility upon man), be- 
cause preponderance of power is necessary on that side until man 
is delivered from the power of the law of sin. Hells and devils 
have played their parts for this purpose, too. For this reason 
man has needed error,—things that are not have been taught as 
though they really were. -But pure science must be free from all 
such ideas; not ‘‘one jot or tittle” of error can be carried over 
into its pure domain. Where good people are, there is no need 
of telling them that they can ‘‘make or mar.” After stating that 
all things are controlled by universal law, it seems a contradiction 
to me to say that a good man can ‘‘make or mar,” After we have 
said that the earth is governed by law in its revolutions, we know 
that nothing can mar its action. It is the same with good people, 
—they must be good, they cannot be bad, evil repels them. 


LHEOOPENACOURT. 


‘‘Every law of nature is a power which can be adapted to our 
wants only when we adapt ourselves to it.'’ Now, it is a fact that 
man cannot adapt himself to any law of nature, only so far as na- 
ture, or God, has adapted him to it; same as nature adapts the 
grass to erection against gravity; hence I would say that every 
- law of nature is a power which adapts matter in one condition to 
the needs of matter in another. We have fallen so into the habit 
of exalting man unduly that it is hard to break away. But reason 
will never be clear until we do. It is the function of science to 
clear reason and to show principles free from contradictions. In 
my former communication I used the term atheistical, because I 
do not find in all your writings God at the base and all the way 
through, and because you said we are our own saviours. They 
wear a Buddhistic aspect to my mind; hence my criticism, Pure 
science must preach God the Saviour, not man. Heredity is 
helpless to cause progress. An ocean-steamer could never have 
been built if there had not been something more, in its genera- 
tion, than the knowledge of arudecanoe. The first skiff builder 
could not transmit more than he knew. God adapted him to 
make a rude canoe. By more involution of intelligence God 
adapted other men years after to build a better boat, and so on 
up to our finished floating ocean palace. The moral line of de- 
velopment is the same. Immorality cannot transmit morality. 
Moral involution must equal moral evolution,—God being the 
source. If there is any language similar to the above in any of 
your works, I would be very much pleased to find it. Man is 
simply an auxiliary adapted by God to the work which he is to 
perform. He cannot do any more, neither can he do any less, 
than is in the combination of which he is a factor, to produce a 
result of any kind. This is why so little is accomplished when 
we desire so much. Grass cannot grow without sunshine and 
rain, —these are gifts of God. The gospel of Jesus was the power of 
God unto salvation,—God was exalted then, not man. TheCatholic 
Church reversed the order by reason of its weakness, and made 
it (the Gospel) the will of man unto damnation. It made man re- 
sponsible instead of God. God was in that change,—it wasa 
necessary one, because the preponderance of power must be on 
the weaker side. But science must reverse the order again, be- 
cause many people are now fit to embrace the truth. The Gospel 
of Jesus shows that God is responsible, because His kingdom is 
within, or among us, and the leaven will work until all is leav- 
ened,—not man will work until all is leavened. I am simply com- 
plying with the invitation in the ‘‘ Religion of Science” to criti- 
cise. If Ido not make a point in the article sent for publication, 
you have the privilege to show me my error. I feel justified in 
making the criticism on the ground that truth must be authority 
in the future, and that all assertions must be corroborated by evi- 
dence. It cannot be shown that we are our own saviours, or that 
one generation is utterly dependent upon another. 
Joun Mappocx. 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 


Possibly some one has already called your attention to an in- 
teresting analogue to the sermon of Rev. G. T. Smith referred to 
by you on page 4803 (Feb, 6). It has but just come under my 
notice, and I am sufficiently struck by it to ask, if you find time, 
to look at the recent book by Rev. J. P. Coyle, Zhe Spirit in 
Literature and Life, at page 50.1 Dr. Coyle, I am sure, speaks for 
the now dominant school of thought in the Christian Church of 
all creeds, and certainly, if that be so, there is room for you to 
modify your view as to the s¢rangeness of Dr. Smith’s sermon, and 
perhaps as to what really is the theology of the Church of to-day 
in its essential features. © a 

Besides this, may I not venture to suggest that you seem to 


1I would also refer you to Genung’s Efic of the Inner Life, passim, espe- 
cially pp. 45 ff., 190 ff. 
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have failed wholly to comprehend the meaning of the term ‘‘ re- 
sponsibility’ as used in Mr. Smith’s sermon? I think a reading of 
Dr. Coyle’s remarks on the same subject would help you to un- 
derstand that Mr. Smith’s thought (as Dr. Coyle’s) is far removed 
from the idea contained in the following sentence near the end of 
your article, ‘He... will no longer throw the responsibility of 
his misfortunes on others, be they gods or men.” I see, in fact, no 
connexion between the two. Mr. Smith and Dr. Coyle agree in 
presenting simply the idea that a true conception of such a God 
as can be accepted as the source of ethical judgement, must em- 
brace the thought of this being absolutely downd to do right, i. e. 
of this ‘'responsibility’’ to be as good as he requires others to be. 
Of course, the thought is far-reaching, and disastrous to much 
old-school theology, but you will find few Christion thinkers of 
to-day who will not join you in hailing snch a disaster ! 
W. 1. FLETCHER. 


In reply to Mr. Fletcher we would say that the word vespon- 
sibility may be defined in a sense in which we would not hesitate 
to say that God is responsible for all the happenings in the world. 
God is not responsible in so far as no one can call him to account 
or blame him, or say that he is guilty of an accident in special 
cases. However, the constitution of the cosmos is of a definite 
character, and all that exists is thereby conditioned. Defining 
‘‘God" as the determinant of the suchness of existence, we may 
say God is responsible in the sense that all things are determined 
by the character of the universe. 

But when we declare that God is the all-conditioning feature 
of existence, we do by no means imply that wherever God mani- 
fests Himself in conscious beings, such as men, He would (as Mr. 
Maddock claims) in every single incarnation be irresponsible. On 
the contrary, God’s responsibility here appears in all its tremen- 
dous importance. God, if regarded zz abdstracto as the all-life 
with its cosmic order, is that which conditions all; and the same 
law that makes steam-engines possible is the reason of an explo- 
sion. Who will praise him for the one and blame him for the 
other? He remains the samein both. If we speak of God's re- 
sponsibility, we should bear in mind that we mean something else 
than the responsibility of a man entrusted with the performance 
of certain duties. 

Mr. Maddock imagines that I am ‘‘afraid of letting go the 
religious supposition of the irresponsibility of man." There is no 
fear of that kind in me, whatever. I simply endeavor to describe 
things as they are. I am not blind to the fact that God is in all, 
and that God (in the sense defined above) is responsible for all 
that exists, in so far as he gives character to life in every form. 
But Iam also aware that man’s deeds have consequences, and 
thus within the limited sphere of his influence man can make or 
mar. The deeds of man are indeed a factor in the development 
of life; and man’s consciousness of the importance of his deeds is 
also of importance, for it will stimulate him to make the best of it. 

That the idea of responsibility is not a mere makeshift will 
appear when we consider two men of the same character in the 
same position. Both have the idea that all their deeds are deter- 
mined by law, and that they are such as they are according to the 
circumstances which produced their character. But suppose the 
one imagines that for that very reason he is irresponsible, that is 
to say, can not be held to account, while the other comes to the 
opposite conclusion and feels that he is responsible and can be 
held to account. He knows that his deeds will have according to 
law definite results. If he chooses that which pleases him best at 
the moment, he may afterwards have to blame himself for not 
having done the right thing; and this consideration is the senti- 
ment of responsibility. 

Responsibility, wherever it exists, is not an exception to the 

aw of the determinateness of all actions and decisions, but for 
1 
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that reason it is not a mere illusion. It is a real factor in the life 
of man, the presence or absence of which is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

There is a difference between ‘'fatalism" and ‘‘determinism.”’ 
The doctrine of fatalism declares that man’s fate is foreordained 
whatever he may do, while determinism declares that man’s fate 
is definitely and unequivocally determined not only by the cir- 
cumstances alone in which man is, but also and especially, by his 
deeds. I am a determinist, and I believe it to be a matter of ex- 
perience that a man who regards himself as a responsible being, 
i. e. he who knows that he can make or mar, will endeavor to be 
both energetic and circumspect, while he who holds himself ir- 
responsible, the fatalist, who imagines that he cannot make or 
mar, will be indifferent or reckless. 

There is a great difference between the state of being deter- 
mined and the state of being compelled to do a certain thing. All 
compulsion is by external force or pressure; while determination 
is of one’s own free choice, whenever it takes place according to 
one’s own character. Man is not always compelled to follow a 
certain line of action, but he is under all circumstances, even 
where he has a free choice, determined by his own nature accord- 
ing to the conditions which affect him. 

Mr. Maddock says ‘‘'man has needed error,” viz., the error 
of believing in his responsibility and in heaven and hell; but he 
needs error no longer. I would say that man needs truth not only 
now, but has always needed truth; yet being incapable of grasping 
the truth in its purity he formulated it first in allegories and sym- 
bols. The allegories of religion were useful not because the error 
of a literal belief was needed, but because the truth contained in 
the allegory was conducive to man's well-being and was the best 
that could be had at the time. 

There is a truth in Mr. Maddock’s expression that ‘‘ pure 
science must preach God the Saviour,” but we add that God can 
become our saviour only if the recognition of the saving truths be 
incarnated in our souls, and in this sense man must be his own 
saviour. In other words, God is the principle of salvation; yea, 
he is the path of salvation, but man must be his own saviour by 
discovering and walking on the path, And this, I would say, is 
the main idea of Christianity. Christianity is the gospel of sal- 
vation through the God-man. Man, accordingly, is not merely 
‘‘an auxiliary adapted by God to the work which he is to per- 
form,” but he is God incarnate. He is the highest revelation and 
manifestation of God known to us. Thus, it is true that God is 
exalted in man and man by God. 

Science is, as says Mr. Maddock, not only for those who are 
naturally moral. Science is for all. Those who are immoral will 
become moral if the truth of science will illumine not only their 
minds but also their hearts. 

And now in conclusion, at Mr. Maddock’s request, a few 
quotations from my own writings concerning the all-importance 
of the God-idea : 

‘*Eliminate self and let man become an embodiment of truth, 
an incarnation of God." Zhe Monist, Vol. IV., No. 3, App. p. 20. 

‘*While science does not speak of God, it teaches God; for 
every law of nature is a part of God's being... The God of the 
Religien of Science is not a person... We should neither call 
God personal nor impersonal, but superpersonal.” Religion of 
Science, pp. 22-23. 

‘Human reason is rational only in so far as it conforms with, 
as it reflects, as it describes the order of the cosmos, . . . the All, 
God, that which creates the mind.” Ze Monist, Vol. IL., p. 240. 

‘Any kind of theology which still recognises special creation- 
acts, or miracles, or breaks in evolution, we do not hesitate to 
say, isnot yet free from paganism, for it still sticks to the religious 
couception of the medicine-man that God is a great magician. 
The God of the medicine-man lives in the realm of the unknown 
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and he appears in man's imagination where the light of science 
fails... Suppose there were or could be exceptions to the law of 
causation, to the conservation of matter and energy, or to the 
continuity of evolution would that not rather be a draw-back in 
nature? Are the patches on a coat better proof that it was made 
by a tailor than the whole coat? Should we call God to rescue 
only where science fails? ... The God of science is the God of 
truth, and evidence of his existence is not found in the darkness 
of ignorance but in the light of knowledge. God's being is not 
recognised in the seeming exceptions to natural laws, but in the 
natural laws themselves. God's existence is not proved by our 
inability to trace here or there the order of cause and effect, as if 
a disorder in the world made it divine; on the contrary, the only 
rational ground of a faith in God is the irrefragable cosmic order 
of the universe. It is true that we have to give up the idea ofa 
personal God, but is not a superpersonal God greater than the 
idol which we have made unto our own likeness?” Zhe Monist, 
Vol. II., pp. 91-92. 

‘“The God-idea is the basis of ethics. It matters little whether 
we use or avoid the name God, for the atheist has also a God-idea 
in his conception of that existence in which he lives and moves 
and has his being. This God-idea is always the ground from 
which we derive our rules of conduct; and whenever we change, 
not our terminology but our idea of God, we shall as a matter of 
consistency have to change our views of ethics also.” Zhe Monist, 
Vol. II., p. 582.1 EDITOR. 

1See also The Idea of God, p.23; The Monzst, Vol. II1., pp. 256-257 ff., 
Vol. IV., p. 415; Vol. V., p. goo and 552; Fundamental Problems, Primer of 


Philosophy, and The Soul of Man contain several chapters on the subject; 
but the references are too numerous to quote. 
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A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 


TO ENACT THE FOLLOWING STATUTE TO BE CALLED 


AN ACT FOR THE REMONETIZATION 
SILVER. 


OF 


Sec. 1. Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, There shall be coined of standard silver a 
coin to be named the ‘‘ ounce.” 

Sec. 2. The ‘‘ounce” shall contain one ounce of 
fine silver alloyed with so much copper as to make it 
standard silver. 

Sec. 3. There shall also be coined half, quarter, 
tenth, twentieth, and hundredth parts of the ‘‘ ounce.”’ 
The one-hundredth part of the ‘‘ounce” shall be 
named the ‘‘doit,”’ and the above fractional ounces 
shall bear the imprint of fifty doits, twenty-five doits, 
ten doits, five doits, and one doit. The coins of five 
doits and one doit may be coined of baser metal and 
be of lower inherent value than their face-value, but 
must be redeemed in ‘‘ounces’”’ when presented at 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to keep himself informed regarding the rela- 
tive market value of the gold and copper contained in 
the ‘‘ dollar” to the silver and copper contained in the 
“ounce,” and to publish the thus ascertained price 
of the dollar and of five, ten, and twenty dollars in 
‘¢ounces”’ and doits, as well as that of the ‘‘ounce,”’ 
and of five, ten, and twenty ‘‘ounces” in dollars and 
cents respectively. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury shall also 
issue Treasury notes of the denominations five, ten, 
and twenty ‘‘ounces” to be redeemable at the Treas- 
ury or at any of the Sub-Treasuries on demand. He 


shall keep on hand for this purpose one-third of the 


amount of the issue of these Treasury notes in coined 
*©ounces.”’ 

Sec. 6. The ‘‘ounce” shall be accepted by the 
Treasury and Sub-Treasuries at the above-published 
price in all payments due to the Government in dol- 
lars and cents; and also the dollar shall be received 


at the above published price, in all payments con- 
tracted in ‘‘ounces”’ and doits. 

Sec. 7. It is to be the policy of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to exchange dollars for ‘‘ounces” and 
“ounces” for dollars at the Treasury and Sub-Treas- 
uries at the published prices, for any amount presented 
to be so exchanged. 

Sec. 8. Commencing with January first, 1897, all 
internal revenues shall be assessed and collected in 
‘‘ounces”’ and doits, the rates of taxation to be pre- 
viously fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
“ounces” and doits, so as to be the equivalent of the 
present rates in dollars and cents, under his publica- 
tion of the first of December, 1896. 

Sec. g. All payments by the Government hereafter 
to be contracted for shali be contracted for in sucha 
manner that one-half their total amount shall be in 
dollars and cents and one-half their total amount in 
‘¢ounces” and doits, as nearly as this can be arranged 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby au- 
thorised to this effect. 

Sec. 10. After January first, 1897, the ‘‘ounce” 
shall be a legal tender for the payment of all debts in 
dollars and cents, at the price at which the ‘‘ ounce” 
is being redeemed in dollars or fractions thereof at the 
Treasury or Sub-Treasuries of the United States, un- 
less otherwise contracted for ; and vice versa the dollar 
shall in like manner be legal tender for debts in 
“‘ounces”’ and doits. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
to be coined into ‘‘ounces” and fractional ‘‘ounces” 
all bar silver and all coined silver now in the vaults of 
the Treasury and not necessary in his judgment to 
meet any obligations of the Government. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Treasury shall also 
cause to be coined into ‘‘ounces” and fractional 
“ounces,” free of charge, all standard silver presented 
for such coinage at the Treasury. 

Sec. 13. The sum of one million dollars is hereby 
appropriated, to be expended at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for putting this law into 
effect and for keeping it so. 

Sec. 14. After January first, 1897, all national 
banks shall be required, when so requested, to open 
accounts with their customers and make loans to them 
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in ‘‘ounces,” in the same manner as they now make 
loans and keep accounts in dollars, without prejudice 
to either of these coins. 
Sec. 15. This law shall take effect immediately 
upon its passage. 
Epwarpb C. HEGELER. 


NOT ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


THERE are two notices on the publications of the 
Open Court Publishing Co. made in two religious 
journals which deserve some comment on our part. 
One appeared in the Western Christian Advocate (Vol. 
LXIII., No. 18) and contains a fair and impartial 
summary of Ribot’s, F. Max Miiller’s, Prof. Cope’s 
and other books, which we need not reprint here, but 
the statement is prefaced with the following words: 


‘The publications of the Open Court Publishing Co, are 
anti-Christian. Designed to ‘propound, develop, and establish 
the Religion of Science,’ they are the product of a spirit which 
regards the Christian Church as the synonym of bigotry and ig- 
norance, and Christ as one of the great founders of ethnic (sic!) 
religion. They possess the quality of apparent sincerity, and are 
strong in the strength of the latest developments of physical sci- 
ence.” 


We are aware of the fact, and do not hesitate to 
say so, that there are many Christians whose Christi- 
anity consists in Christianised paganism, but for that 
reason we do not condemn the Church. On the con- 
trary, we believe in the invisible Church, which is the 
ideal church of the future, and trust that the religious 
evolution of mankind is dominated by the effort of a 
constant approach toward truth, pure and undefiled. 
The Open Court may antagonise various church dog- 
mas, but it does not antagonise either Christianity or 
the Church. ° 

It is a great mistake on the part of our contempo- 
rary to characterise Zhe Open Court and the Open 
Court publications as ‘‘anti-Christian,” and to say 
that it ‘‘regards the Christian Church as a synonym 
of bigotry and ignorance.” Far from antagonising 
religion, we endeavor to purify it; far from destroy- 
ing Christianity, we mean to fulfil it. No religion can 
be regarded as complete until it be reconciled with sci- 
entific truth, and that exactly is the work of Zhe Open 
Court. 

Whether our contemporary agrees with the re- 
sults at which we arrive, is a different question. If 
it does not agree, it is welcome to criticise our state- 
ments, but it is decidedly a misconception to regard 
us as enemies. 

Some time ago we were attacked by Mr. Ellis 
Thurtell, of England, and by Mr. Alfred Martin, of 
the Free Church of Tacoma, Washington, for the 
very opposite reason, that we would not countenance 
an utter rejection of Christianity. 


PHE OPEN COUFRSE 


In order to avoid confusion, we do not call our- 
selves Christian as though we belonged to that class 
of Christians who make of Christianity a creed and 
promulgate it as a sectarian affair. Our Christianity 
is broader than the creed of the Churches, and since 
we gladly accept everything we find to agree with 
scientific truth, we are not willing to be shut out from 
the truth that can be found in other religions, be it 
Judaism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Confucian- 
ism, Parseeism, or Brahmanism. We believe with the 
Bible that God did not speak through the mouth of 
Moses only, nor that He revealed himself once only 
about I,g00 years ago, but that he (to use the words 
of St. Paul, Hebr. i, 1) ‘‘at sundry times and divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers,” and 
he speaks to us still in our own private and per- 
sonal experience and through the revelations of sci- 
ence, for science (in so far as it is genuine science) is 
holy, and there are scientific truths, as, for instance, 
the doctrine of evolution, which will soon be found 
out to be religious truths of great importance. 

A similar spirit, of regarding our publications as 
hostile to Christianity, is evinced in a review of Zhe 
Religion of Science, which appeared in a late number 
of Zhe Congregationalist (May 7, 1896). There we 
read: 


‘«We come to the review of this book with a strange mixture 
of sensations. In the first place, it is a sign of the times, a wit- 
ness toa scientific reaction from the bald materialism which was so 
common among specialists and the half-educated a few years ago. 
It is a distinctly reverent, though not always discriminating and 
clear-seeing, or polite and charitable, book. But we can hardly 
think the author cares very much for our opinion after reading 
what he says about ‘ Name-Christians,’ among whom he cer- 
tainly would include us, and of whom he says: ‘The so-called 
faithful Christians have made themselves a religion little better 
than that of fetish worshippers, and practise in many respects 
an ethics exactly opposite to the injunctions of Christ.... They 
believe in the letter of mythological traditions, and fail to recog- 
nise the spirit of the truth.’ 

‘‘Dr. Carus's book may help some who are caught in the des- 
pair of materialistic doubt up to a freer air, but for one whose 
thought of God is that of acquaintance founded upon long experi- 
ence it can only lead down into the fog of uncertainty. 

‘‘There is no religion of science,—for God is not known by 
sense-perception, which is the only instrument of search which 
science employs,—but there is a science of religion in which the 
phenomena of faith may be observed, co-ordinated, and compared, 
and the material for this exists in unnoticed abundance in the 
world.” 


Whether or not Zhe Congregationalist belongs to 
the class which in Zhe Religion of Science is charac- 
terised as ‘*Name-Christians,” I cannot say; but I 
have the good confidence that Zhe Congregationalist 
and its readers aspire to belong to the other cat- 
egory, ‘‘the followers of Christ.’’ The author of Zhe 
Religion of Science has repeatedly enjoyed the honor 
of speaking from the Congregational platform of the 
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town where he resides, and he found the church open 
enough to listen to words that might be different from 
the traditional line of thought of pulpit speeches. 
There may be differences among Congregationalists, 
. and not all Congregational ministers may be as broad 
as the Rev. F. S. Bayne, of La Salle, Ill. This much 
is sure that I enjoyed repeated exchanges of thought 


with the Rev. Dr. Gilbert (a well-known leader among * 


the Congregationalists and the late editor of the Ad- 
vance), which were both profitable to me and sympa- 
thetic, as I met in him a Christian who did under- 
stand that the trend of the philosophy of Zhe Open 
Court was not anti-Christian. What men need in 
these days is to understand one another, and to know 
exactly what they mean. We may be sure that the 
narrowest dogmatist will appear to Freethinkers in a 
better light, and Freethinkers like Col. Ingersoll will 
receive more credit for sincerity by Christians than is 
commonly granted them. 

The Congregationalist declares that ‘‘there is no 
religion of science.’ If the editor of the Congregation- 
alist would kindly look up the definition of the re- 
ligion of science, he would revoke his statement, for 
by Religion of Science we do not mean any new- 
fangled system, but simply and solely a religion based 
on the facts of life, carefully stated, critically consid- 
ered and according to the best methods of compre- 
hension at our command. Religion ultimately rests 
upon those eternal needs of man’s soul, the experi- 
ences of his afflictions, the comfort that he needs in 
his struggles, his hopes, and the convictions that will 
strengthen him in temptations, and teach him the 
performance of his duties. 

The crude facts of life teach us nothing; they 
must be methodically reduced to system, in other 
words, they must be digested by science. This is the 
meaning of a ‘‘ Religion of Science,’”’ which is a term 
at once concise and expressive. 

If Christianity agrees, or can be made to agree, 
with the Religion of Science, we accept it, but a con- 
ception of Christianity which antagonises scientific 
truth and demands blind faith in man-made creeds or 
dogmas that are contradictory to scientific truth, is 
not acceptable. How we interpret the doctrines of 
God and immortality is sufficiently set forth in the 
pamphlet Zhe Religion of Science and in other publica- 
tions of ours. 

Our critic rejects the idea of a Religion of Science 
on the ground that ‘‘ God is not known by sense-per- 
ception.” Did our critic, who believes himself to be 
more clear-seeing than the author of Zhe Religion of 
Science, forget that there is no scientific truth known 
by mere sense-perception? Take, for instance, math- 
ematics, logic, arithmeti¢, or any of the formal sci- 
ences; there is no sense-perception in any one of 
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them ; indeed, the characteristic feature of all these 
sciences is the omission of all sense-perception; they 
are ‘purely formal,” or, as Kant called them, ‘‘ideal.” 
Since these sciences are the very instrument of all 
science, and since without them science would be im- 
possible, as the application of their principles to 
sense-perception is the condition of all science, we 
should say that the characteristic feature of science is 
that it rises above mere sense-perception. Sense- 
perception is not, as our critic says, ‘‘the only instru- 
ment of search which science employs,” but it is the 
object of science. Sense-perceptions are the material 
of science which by purely mental methods are worked 
out into scientific and systematic statements. 
Certainly there is ‘‘a science of religion,” as our 
critic observes ; and many noble workers have been 
active in its elaboration: The late Professor Roth of 
Tiibingen and Prof. Max Miller of Oxford; the Old 
Testament Bible investigators, De Wette, Kuenen, 
Holtzmann, Cornill, Sayce, and many others. But 
there is also a Religion of Science, a religion the main 
characteristic of which is veracity, or a living faith in 
the divinity of verifiable and provable truth. p. c. 


THE RISE OF PHILOSOPHIC RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.! 
BY PROF. H. OLDENBERG, 

THE prevailing mood and, even more yet, the forms 
of mental expression in which the thought and life of 
the mendicant Buddhist monks revolved possess an 
almost contemporary double upon Greek soil: the cre- 
ations of the West and the East corresponding closely 
to each other to an astonishing degree, in matters the 
most essential as well as in the most subordinate, even 
to the coining of rally-words about which the religious 
consciousness loves to concentrate, or to the drawing 
of similes which aim to make the grand direction of 
events in some sort palpable to the imagination, and 
which, while apparently of inferior import, often really 
belong to the most powerful factors of religion. 

It is plainly no mere accident that a harmony be- 
tween the ideas of two people, so widely separated 
both in space and national characteristics, should be 
so much more strongly and variously accentuated, 
just at the period of evolution of which we are here 
speaking, than it was before that time. The myth- 
building imagination which holds sway during the 
earlier periods, proceeds without aim or method upon 
its course. It receives its impulse from chance; acci- 
dent combines in it capriciously materials widely di- 
vergent in character; as if at play, accident pours 
into its lap, out of a copious horn, forms which are 
sometimes of noteworthy depth and meaning, some- 
times absurd, but which are ever changing and dis- 
placing each other. But when reflexion, presently 


1Authorised translation from the Deutsche Rundschau by O. W. Weyer. 
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developing into sustained and systematic investiga- 
tion takes a grasp of some firmness and certainty on 
the problems of the cosmos and human existence, the 
scope of possibilities contracts. However untrained 
the mind may be in this age, yet the things that ap- 
pear to it perforce as realities, go far to compel hu- 
man ideas into a fixed and constrained course, like 


a stream into its bed; and thus the most manifold ° 


lineaments, showing remarkable resemblances to each 
other, are similarly impressed upon analogous courses 
of thought in widely different parts of the world, as 
was the case with those which preoccupied the Greek 
and Indian minds. 

Being wholly without any knowledge as to the time- 
limitations of Vedic antiquity, we can hardly attempt 
to estimate the number of centuries lying between 
the origin of the Rig- Veda hymns and the rise of Bud- 
dha, the founder of the Buddhistic monastic order. 
But we have sufficient reason to fix the latter event as 
having taken place in the latter half of the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. The religious movements which 
prepared the way for it and created a sort of Bud- 
dhistic atmosphere before the appearance of Buddha, 
must certainly have occupied a length of time which 
is to be measured by centuries. So much is certain 
that great historical changes occurred in India be- 
tween the age of the bards who sang at the Vedic 
altars, and that of the Buddhistic monastic thinkers. 
The tribes who had originally settled as shepherds in 
the northwest corner of the peninsula, and who were 
still close to the gates by which they had shortly be- 
fore entered India, had in the meantime penetrated 
still farther. Having taken possession of a broad do- 
main stretching down the Ganges, the period of mi- 
gration and of conquest over the obscure aborigines 
is over. Cities have long since risen in the midst of 
the villages in which had lived the herd owners of the 
older time,—some of them were great municipalities, 
seats of all the commotion and activity of splendid 
despotic Oriental courts, where commerce and manu- 
factures are highly developed, where life receives zest 
from a voluptuously refined luxury, and where have be- 
come established sharp social differentiations of rich 
and poor, master and slave. The conditions have 
thus been prepared, where, abandoning gradually the 
careless and aimless existence, for the day as it were, 
of the earlier period, the human mind of the new pe- 
riod now becomes maturer and more thoughtful, may 
begin to weave a connected fabric of reflexions upon 
the import, the end, and the value of human existence. 

Accordingly, in India, very similarly and at almost 
the same time as in Greece, edifices of spiritual thought 
and doctrine arise which soar to a height far above 
the ancient structures. And they can, indeed, be de- 
scribed, almost with completeness and in detail, with- 
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out feeling the necessity of intermingling any distinc- 
tively Indian or Greek characteristics in the descrip- 
tion; so much is the type developed by the one people 
like that developed by the other. 

To the devout worshipper of the former age, com- 
muning with his god by means of sacrifice and prayer, 
the knowledge of his god and of the art by which the 
god’s favor may be secured, does not appear as some- 
thing self-achieved or self-created, or indeed created 
by any person. Rather, it is an intuition, the presence 
of which is a simple fact, and the possession of which 
by one’s self as well as by every other rational being 
is a matter of course. But a change takes place. The 
intellect, as it proceeds in its experience of the toil and 
the pleasure of personal search, learns to know the 
elation of finding, the pride felt in knowledge which 
has been personally achieved and wrested from re- 
ality after many long and painful struggles. A man 
enjoys the final triumph of his vision, the keenness of 
which he has himself trained, and which is able to 
penetrate to the centre of things, differently from the 
masses, common-place beings, who stop at the surface 
of things. Among them he feels himself like one who 
can see among the blind. 

Evidently enough, those possessed of such a vision 
are not sufficiently numerous to compose more than 
small knots of thinkers made up of the serious kind, of 
those whose sentiments are of the more delicate or re- 
fined sort, of those who cultivate their inner life with 
more than ordinary zeal. In. the bosom of these elite 
bands, embodying their spiritual acquisitions to the 
greatest degree of perfection, there can or must be 
certain particular individuals, dominating personal- 
ities, who, however, can be the leading spirits that 
they are only because they express with the greatest 
energy in their own persons the same life and action 
that animates their companions. 

Thus, in sharp contrast with the great mass of the 
unenlightened, there is developed the type of half- 
heroic, half-philosophic heroes or virtuosi. A concep- 
tion of this sort is hardly conceivable in a time like 
that of the Veda, or of Homer. True, he who had 
distinguished himself asa fine bard, or as an expert 
sacrificer, or as an adept and successful priest and 
sorcerer, may have had his honors in that age, too. But 
he was always nothing more than the type of a genus, a 
prominent expert in the use of the tools of the religious 
trade which had representatives everywhere. But the 
men whom we are now looking at are something very 
different. They were, or so appeared to be, persons 
who possessed a distinctive stamp of their own; they 
were sublime pathfinders, pioneers, not to be com- 
pared with other mortals, steeped in the powers of a 
peculiar mystical completeness and perfection. 

It is a part of the essential character of such men 
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that they are conceivable to the creed of their follow- 
ers only in the singular. The name of sucha single 
individual is needed as a rally-cry around which the co- 
endeavorers can unite; and if such a personage never 
_ actually existed, recourse is had to the dim recesses 
of the mythical past for one of the obscurely grandiose 
names of that misty world, and around it are concen- 
trated their spiritual possessions in which men find 
such great bliss and often consolation. 

Whilst the personal position of the devotee with 
reference to his religious belief is thus undergoing 
modification and becoming a very different one, the 
matter and content of the belief itself is at the same 
time assuming a new aspect, too. 

Those supernatural giants, who were the gods of 
the older age, now cease to govern the world accord- 
ing to human-like caprices. The government is trans- 
ferred to powers of another kind, which, although they 
were well-known ere this, in a primitive form, to the 
intellect, leave the low, contracted sphere of super- 
stition and advance to the heights of thought, which 
afford a wider vision :—forces and substances which 
are put in action by the mechanism of an impersona 
necessity, their action being the kernel of the cosmic 
process itself. : 

These forces and substances are, of course, very 
different, indeed, from those which modern learning 
recognises as the recondite fundamental factors of be- 
ing and happening. As the products of an analysis, 
which has still to learn the task of being thorough, 
they are rather the most prominent and first notice- 
able of the light and shadow masses of the universe, 
natural laws and impulses which most frequently press 
upon his attention. Thus, the physical elements like 
water and fire, members which exert so much attrac- 
tive force upon the intellect in the youthful period of 
the human mind, the great impulses of love and hatred, 
the fluctuation of happening (becoming) and being 
with its immutable calm. Substances and forces, of 
which the importance varies with place and people, 
but which, taken as a whole, have everywhere the 
same appearance, and therefore belong properly to 
the same category of reflexions upon the world and its 
course. 

The human soul is the special object to which this 
incipient rumination now more and more directs itself. 
To those ages of spiritual childhood, wholly preoccu- 
pied with phenomena, the outer world follows the pe- 
riod of youth, which gradually becomes introspective, 
with all the earnestness of youth, all its sense of honor, 
its heaving bosom panting with the thirst after bound- 
less ideals. The ego is subjected to investigation to 
see if the secret cannot be found in it for the attain- 
ment of those ideals. There is a growing desire to 
find a clue for the labyrinth of the phenomena of the 
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soul. Efforts are made to dissect its parts or forces ; 
to comprehend the influences mutually exerted by 
them upon each other; to observe the entrance and 
cessation of the soul’s various functions. 

Of foremost importance in these new lines of 
thought is the idea of the migration of the soul. True, 
this idea does not suddenly step forth, full-grown and 
matured, now for the first time. The beginnings of 
the doctrine appear everywhere to be traceable to the 
dawn of religion; that the soul of the deceased can 
make its dwelling-place, temporarily or permanently, 
in animals, plants, or in other things of every sort, is 
a belief spread over the whole world among peoples 
of low civilisation. 

It was reserved for the subtler refinement of the 
age we are now speaking of, however, to impress with 
the strongest kind of emphasis the additional idea 
upon this doctrine, of its continuation through endless 
stretches of futurity, the horror of eternal futility, in- 
exhaustible endurance. 

The hitherside of life, which had circumscribed 
almost all the hopes and desires of the ancients, now 
appears petty and meaningless, being contrasted with 
the vast spaces beyond; the terrestrial life becomes a 
mere place of preparation. Whatever of good one 
has performed here below, whatever of sin committed, 
will redound to him over there, perhaps infinitely 
magnified,—as reward or punishment. 

In the literature of an age working on this idea, 
the type of voyages to the nether world and hell, play 
a prominent part: not the mere tales of story-tellers 
as in the time of the Odyssey, but writings animated 
with the purpose of picturing vividly to the senses the 
awfulness and the inexorability of the punishment to 
be surely expected in the hereafter for even small 
transgressions. Throughout is dominant an austere, 
even anxious solicitude, to preserve the personal ego 
from contamination, even the most trifling, in order 
to secure for it a completeness and perfection which 
will impart confidence and hope to it while upon the 
dark journey of the hereafter. But the chief good, 
which belongs to such a complete perfection,—the 
objective point to which those journeys tend,—is the 
final release from the soul’s migration, the exaltation 
of self over all finite rewards and punishments, the 
entrance of the soul into the world of things eternal. 

It is part of the character of the age here portrayed 
—that which we have called the spiritual youth of 
man—that it can recognise as its objective point only 
an absolute one,—one embracing within itself the ab- 
solute perfection. As soon as the intellect grows fond 
of absorbing itself in the antitheses of the transitory 
and the eternal, of happening and being, it is unavoid- 
able that the destiny of everything incomplete, imper- 
fected, should appear to be swept along in the stream 
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of the incessant process of becoming and passing 
away. But in the existence of the perfect, all move- 
ment in the sense of change, which necessarily cleaves 
to the concept of the unattained goal or summit, must 
have ended; and the dwelling-place of the perfect 
must lie in some sphere which spreads over and above 
the inappeasable unrest of the imperfect. 

But who is it that may attain to this highest goal? 
The answer might be and was given: ‘‘He who had 
been purified by special consecrations, by the observ- 
ance of special mysterious regulations, and even by 
the precepts of sorcery.” But in this age, everything 
necessarily led to a new turn of belief. Mention has 
been made of how, in those contracted circles where 
the thoughts just laid down were cultivated, the think- 
er’s self-appreciation and seriousness induced a grow- 
ing consciousness of his differentiation from and su- 
periority to those who were without the pale, the 
thoughtless, the blind. That world of eternal things 
is intelligible only to the thinker. And the thinker 
alone, therefore, may participate therein. True, the 
motive, dating from a far remoter time, which was 
allowed to the good man,—even the commonplace 
member of society, so long as he is good,—that of the 
hope of reward in the hereafter, has not lost all of its 
old effectiveness. But it is subordinate to the more 
powerful motive, that the chief and incomparable sal- 
vation in a world, of which but the few have knowl- 
edge, can accrue,—not to the poor in spirit, but only 
to those elect few, the thinkers, whose whole life is 
directed to the one pursuit of shaking off terrestrial 
imperfections, and of thus achieving a citizenship in 
the empire of things eternal. 

There is necessarily much of the local color want- 
ing to our portrayel of these views,—much of all the 
concrete reality. For the purpose has been to trace 
the general outline of a particular stage of religious 
evolution common alike to India and Greece. This 
general abstract assumed concrete shape in India in 
Buddhism and its kindred forms; in Greece in a 
movement first manifest under the cloak of the an- 
cient mysteries, presently struggling again and again 
toward precision and clearness of thought, as the re- 
flective mind strives to tear the veils which obstruct 
its vision, only to fall back as often into the former 
twilight of mysteries again,—all the forms of this 
movement, however, breathing forth the same spirit, 
the wishing one’s self out of this transitory world into 
the eternal world. 

Here, prominently, the mysteries of Orpheus pre- 
sent themselves to notice: that mysterious doctrine 
and cult of sects concentrating about the much-fabled 


1The chief features of this movement have lately been portrayed with as 
much sage penetration, as fine restoration of the sentiment, by E. Rohde, 
Psyche (1893), p. 395 ff. At many points, what here follows is an acceptance of 
his views. 
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name of the bard of Thrace. Dating, as it appears. 
from the sixth century before Christ, and cultivated 
at Athens, and many other places, especially in the 
Greek colonies of Lower Italy, this doctrine and cult 
sought to prepare its devotees, as ‘‘The Pure,” for 
the future glory by ceremonies of consecration, sacred 
teaching, and the holy orders of the ‘‘ Orphean Life.” 
Our knowledge of the peculiar ideas of this cult is 
very limited. But whoever approaches the little which 
has been preserved, with the dogmas and the poetry 
of the Indian mendicant monks in mind, will often be 
surprised, at coming upon what seems a bit of Bud- 
dhism in the midst of Greek civilisation. 

Alongside of the Orphean mysteries, and closely 
related to them, stands the sect of Pythagoreans, es- 
tablished by and named after a man whose powerful, 
deeply forceful personality shines through the mist of 
a meagre legendary tradition with astonishing clear- 
ness. Whilst the best-known characteristic of the 
Pythagorean speculations is the attempt to discover 
in numbers the most secret and essential kernel of all 
things, yet our attention here is chiefly to be directed 
to the efforts of these closely confederated companions 
to liberate the soul of its imprisonment (for as such 
they looked upon corporeal existence), and from the 
bonds of the soul’s migration. 

We cannot attempt here to follow the current of 
these religious-philosophical speculations in the Greece 
of the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., through all its 
various ramifications. It is, however, to be mentioned 
that the influence of the Orphean and Pythagorean 
ideas continues, clearly recognisable, up to the very 
acme of all Greek thought, up to Plato’s time. Plato’s 
conceptions as to the chief aims of human existence 
stand in closest contact with those of his mystic pred- 
ecessors. True, it is with a strength of which the 
latter fall far short, that his intellect attempts to break 
the shackles of creed and imagination, and to gain the 
conquest of a complete scientific certainty. But quickly 
enough—soonest of all in the problems of the human 
soul and its future destiny—he, too, finds that he has 
gotten to the boundary-lines of those regions, the en- 
trance to which is barred to even the philosopher’s 
cognition and proof. 

It is Plato’s fashion not to stop for such a reason. 
When the dialectician halts, the poet begins to speak: 
and in pictures of profound beauty, the poesy of Plato 
unrolls its grand views of the hereafter, the subterran- 
ean realm of the shades, and the realm of light and 
eternal ideas. He is accustomed to fortify himself by 
an appeal to what he has heard ‘‘from men and wo- 
men who are wise in things divine ;”” what Pindar and 
many other of the poets, ‘‘such of them as are in- 
spired,” have uttered ; but it is especially the Orpheans 
from whose dark wisdom he loves on such occasions 
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to draw half-mantled and half-revealed matter, images 
from the same realm, intermediate between thought 
and invention, in the twilight of which the creations 
of Buddhism, too, have their being. 

_ We shall next throw a glance at the chief features 
of both the Indian and the Greek chains of thought, in 
which embodiments of the type just described in the 
history of religion may be recognised. The close re- 
lationship between the two sects of ideas will be con- 
firmed throughout. 


WITCH PROSECUTION AFTER THE REFORMATION. 

AT THE time of the Reformation witch prosecution 
ceased for a while. It made room for another mania 
not less ugly and condemnable. Its place was filled 
by heresy persecution. Not only did Roman Catholic 
governments worry their Protestant subjects almost 
to death by confiscating their property, chasing them 
with hounds to mass, exiling entire districts, and ig- 
nominiously executing their leaders; but Protestants 
in their turn, too, regarded it as their religious duty 
to do the same to all dissenters. Luther himself, be 
it said to his everlasting honor, did not persecute, 
and so long as he lived, he succeeded in preventing 
among his followers all persecutions. Calvin, how- 
ever, ordered Servetus to be burned alive, because 
his belief in the trinity differed from his own; and 
King Henry VIII. of England resolutely suppressed 
all opposition to the religious views he happened to 
hold at the time, with a high hand; nor did he shrink 
from shedding blood (although we must grant that he 
exercised much judgment by confining his persecution 
to a comparatively few powerful opponents and thus 
spared the country the horrors of a religious war). 

While thus the fear of witchcraft was set aside for 
a time, the dangerous belief in the power of Satan 
continued and lay hidden like burning coals under 
ashes. The religious superstitions remained prac- 
tically the same, and it is natural that the epidemic 
reappeared, although in a weaker form. Even Prot- 
estant countries (North Germany, Sweden, England, 
and the English colonies in America) were visited by 
this spiritual plague, and a number of lay judges ap- 
peared who showed the same zeal as the Dominican 
inquisitors in Catholic countries. Thus the Mayor 
Pheringer, of Nérdlingen, swore to exterminate the 
brood of sorcerers, and Judge Benedict Carpzow, of 
Leipsic, condemned more than a hundred persons to 
die at the stake for witchcraft. 

The Protestants of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were on the average perhaps more serious 
in their religious beliefs than Roman Catholics of the 
same period, and thus it happened that some French 
prelates of the Roman Church, being more worldly 
wise and deeper imbued with the advancing spirit of 
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the world than many bigoted Protestants, displayed 
infinitely more common sense than their Protestant 
brethren. 

This became particularly patent in the famous 
case of Martha Brossier, a French peasant girl, who, 
in 1588, claimed to be possessed of a devil. The ex- 
citement was great, and the pulpits resounded with 
alarming denunciations apt to renew all the terrors 
of former witch prosecutions. But Bishop Miron of 
Angers, and Cardinal de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris, 
remained calm in their minds and had the case inves- 
tigated not only according to a truly rational method, 
but even ina spirit of humor. When the never fail- 
ing tests with exorcisms through sacred books and 
holy water were administered, Bishop Miron so ar- 
ranged matters that the possessed girl was induced 
to draw wrong conclusions, and lo! simple spring- 
water and the reading of a line from Virgil regularly 
brought on epileptic fits, while neither the old reliable 
exorcisms nor the holy water produced any effect. 

Believers in Satanic possession were not satisfied 
with Bishop Miron’s experiments, for they regarded 
them as a proof of the cunning of the Devil who thus 
slyly deceived his enemies. The case was brought 
before the Archbishop de Gondi, but he, too, proved 
sceptical and declared after some judicious experi- 
ments that the demeanor of the possessed girl was a 
mixed result of insanity and simulation. 

In spite of the sound judgment shown by these 
and other prelates the prosecutions of witches con- 
tinued. In the case of Urban Grandier, a priest, who 
was accused by the Ursuline nuns at Loudun in Wes- 
tern France of having exercised Satanic powers upon 
their minds, the Bishop of Poitiers and the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux recognised the malicious hostility and 
hysterical bitterness with which the nuns bore wit- 
ness against their preacher. Grandier was not inno- 
cent in other respects, but considering the innumer- 
able contradictions in the statements of his enemies, 
the Archbishop dismissed the case. He was honor- 
ably reinstalled in his position. But that was not the 
end of it. It happened that M. de Laubordemont, a 
cousin of the prioress, while attending to some busi- 
ness of the French Government in Loudun, heard of 
the story and gave a highly-colored report to Cardinal 
Richelieu, at whose instance the investigation was re- 
In this second trial the defendant had no 
chance ; for Laubordemont was appointed judge. He 
had Grandier cruelly tortured and, although the latter 
bravely refused to confess and some of the nuns re- 
voked their evidence, he was yet sentenced to be 
hanged and then burned.! 

The belief in witchcraft bore no less terrible fruit 
on the free soil of Protestant America than in Europe. 


newed. 


1Soldan, Hexenprocesse, pp. 370-378. 
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Death sentences for witchcraft now and then occurred 
after the foundation of the New England colonies ; 
but the last and most terrible outbreak took place in 
Salem, Massachusetts, as recorded in Upham’s History 
of Salem Witchcraft, and in Drake’s Witchcraft Delusion 
in New England. Under the baneful influence of the 
religious teachings of Increase Mather and his son, 
Cotton Mather, two Boston clergymen, the Kev. 
Samuel Parris, minister of the church in Salem, be- 
gan to have a case of witchcraft investigated, which, 
as says President Andrew Dickson White!, ‘‘ would 
have been the richest of farces had they not led to 
events so tragical.” The possessed behaved like 
maniacs in court and charged a poor old Indian wo- 
man with having bewitched them. Her husband, an 
ignorant fool, was induced to testify against her. 
This easy success emboldened the believers in witch- 
craft, among whom the Putnam family played a prom- 
inent part. They began to prosecute some of the 
foremost people of New England; several men and 
women were executed, many fled for their lives, and 
a reign of terror ensued. Any person once suspected 
and accused was doomed. As an instance we quote 
the case of Mr. Burroughs, a clergyman, who on ac- 
count of petty parish quarrels with the Putnam family 
had been dismissed from the ministry. President 
White says: 

‘*Mr, Burroughs had led a blameless life, the only thing 
ever charged against him by the Putnams being that he insisted 
strenuously that his wife should not go about the parish talking 
of her own family matters. He was charged with afflicting the 
children, convicted, and executed. At the last moment he re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer solemnly and fully, which it was sup- 
posed no sorcerer could do, and this, together with his straight- 


forward Christian utterances at the execution, shook the faith of 
many in the reality of diabolical possession,” 


President White continues: 


‘‘Ere long it was known that one of the girls had acknow]l- 
edged that she had belied some persons who had been executed, 
and especially Mr. Burroughs, and that she had begged forgive- 
ness; but this for a time availed nothing. Persons who would 
not confess were tied up and put to a sort of torture which was 
effective in securing new revelations. 

“In the case of Giles Cory the horrors of the persecution 
culminated. Seeing that his doom was certain, and wishing to 
preserve his family from attainder and their property from con- 
fiscation, he refused to plead. He was therefore pressed to death, 
and, when in his last agonies his tongue was pressed out of his 
mouth, the sheriff with his walking-stick thrust it back again.” 


Increase and Cotton Mather were the last defend- 
ers of diabolical possession and witchcraft on Ameri- 
can soil; the latter saw in his later years a new era 
dawning upon his country. Vigorously and success- 
fully censured by Robert Calef, a courageous Boston 


1See his ‘‘New Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” Popular Science 
Monthly, May, 1889, p. 11. Compare also Kénig, Ausgeburten des Menschen- 
wahns, pp. 488-494. 
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merchant, he bemoaned the decay of the religious 
spirit among the growing generation, and even to his 
dying hour regarded the mere unbelief in witchcraft 
as an attack upon the glory of the Lord. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND RELIGION. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Lookinc over the writings and correspondence of 
Thomas Jefferson for other purposes I have so often 
come upon references to religious theories and con- 
victions that I have a thought of the great statesman 
quite as if he were also a distinguished theologian. 
Had he been born in New England it is highly prob- 
able he would have become a preacher—a Channing 
before Channing. It would be much better for read- 
ers of religious books if they would brush aside the 
diluted speculations of a later date, and go to the 
stronger, manlier words found in the writings of Frank- 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson. Adams and Jefferson, al- 
though for a short period during the dominance of 
federalism, alienated, renewed the friendship of early 
years ; and their old age was made beautiful by a love 
that was expressed in a remarkable correspondence. 
The letters that passed between them cover science, 
literature, art, politics, history, and theology. At last, 
on the 4th of July, 1826, their letters ended forever, 
and they joined in another realm, for another era of 
love and progress. Adams, not knowing that Jeffer- 
son was sick—for it took seven days to carry news 
from Boston to Monticello—died whispering: ‘‘ But 
Jefferson lives.” So great was his confidence in the 
wisdom of this wonderful friend of his that he was 
content to leave the Republic if only Jefferson still 
lived to watch over its destinies. 

A letter to Adams dated August 15, 1820, is an ex- 
cellent illustration of Jefferson’s methods of thinking. 
‘¢Enough of criticism; let me turn to your puzzling 
letter of May 21 on matter, spirit, motion, etc. Its 
crowd of scepticisms kept me from sleep. I read it 
and laid it down; read and laid it down; again and 
again; and to give rest to my mind I was obliged to 
recur ultimately to my habitual anodyne. ‘I feel 
therefore I exist.’ I feel bodies which are not myself; 
there are other existences then. I call them matter. 
I feel them changing place. This gives me mof¢ion. 
Where there is an absence of matter I call it void, or 
nothing, or immaterial space. On the basis of sensa- 
tion, of matter and motion, we may erect the fabric of 
all the certainties we can have or need. I can con- 


ceive ¢hought to be an action of a particular organisa- 
tion of matter, formed for that purpose by its creator, 
as well as that attraction is an attribute of matter. 
When once we quit the basis of sensation, all is in the 
wind. To talk of immaterial existences is to talk of 
nothings. To say that the human soul, angels, God 
are immaterial, is to say they are nothings—or that 
there is no God, no angels, no soul. I cannot reason 
otherwise ; but I believe I am supported by Locke 
and Stewart. At what age of the Christian Church 
this heresy of immaterialism or masked atheism crept 
in I do not exactly know. Buta heresy itis. Jesus 
taught nothing of it. He told us, indeed, that God is 
a spirit—but did not define a spirit as not material. 
The ancient fathers held spirit to be light, thin, an 
etherial gas—but still matter. Origen says: ‘Deus 
ipse corporalis est; sed graviorum tantum corporum 
ratione incorporeus.’ St. Macarius, speaking of an- 
gels, says: ‘Quamvis enim subtilia sint, tamen in 
substantia, forma et figura, secundum tenuitatem na- 
ture eorum corpora sunt.’” Jefferson adds quo- 
tations, in Greek and in Latin, from Justin Martyr, 
Ocellus d’Argens, St. Basil, etc.; showing a remark- 
able familiarity with classic languages and literature, 
as well as theology. He goes on to argue in favor of 
what he calls materialism. ‘‘ Rejecting all organs of 
information therefore but senses, I rid myself of the 
Pyrrhonisms with which an indulgence in hyper-phys- 
ical speculations disquiet the mind. A single sense 
may sometimes be deceived ; never all our senses to- 
gether; with their faculty of reasoning. I am sure 
that I really know many, many things, and none more 
surely than that I love you with all my heart; and 
pray for the continuance of your life until you shall be 
tired of it yourself.” 

Again, to Adams he writes: ‘‘The result of your 
fifty or sixty years of religious reading in four words, 
‘be just and good,’ is that in which all our inquiries 
must end, as the riddles of all the priesthoods end in 
four words, ‘ubi pants, 1b¢ deus.’” He refers to a 
biographer who had asked him if it was true that he 
had changed his religious views. ‘‘My answer was, 
Say nothing of my religion. It is known to myself and 
my God alone. Its evidence before the world is to be 
sought in my life. If that has been honest and dutiful 
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to society, the religion which has regulated it cannot 
be a bad one. Affectionately adieu, Th. Jefferson.” 

Perhaps the most important letter of all as bearing 
on theological matters is one to Dr. Benjamin Water- 
house. In it he sums up the doctrines of Jesus as: 
‘<¢(z) There is only one God, and he all-perfect. (2) 
There is a future state of reward and punishment. 
(3) To love God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself, is the sum of religion. These are the great 
points on which he endeavored to reform the religion 
of the Jews. But compare with those the demoralis- 
ing dogmas of Calvin. (1) That there are three Gods. 
(2) That good works or love of our neighbor are noth- 
ing. (3) That faith is everything ; and the more in- 
comprehensible the proposition the more merit in the 
faith. (4) That reason in religion is of unlawful use. 
(5) That God from the beginning elected certain in- 
dividuals to be saved, and certain others to be damned; 
and that no crimes of the former can damn them ; no 
virtues of the latter save. Now, which of these is the 
true Christian? He who believes and acts on the 
simple doctrines of Jesus? Or the impious dogma- 
tists, as Athanasius and Calvin? Verily I say these 
last are the false shepherds, foretold as to enter not 
by the door into the sheepfold. They are usurpers of 
the Christian name, teaching a counter religion. Their 
blasphemies have driven thinking men into infidelity, 
who have too hastily rejected the supposed author 
himself. Had the doctrines of Jesus always been 
preached as pure as they came from his lips the whole 
civilised world would now have been Christian. I re- 
joice that in this blessed country of free inquiry and 
belief, which has surrendered its creed and conscience 
to neither kings nor priests. The general doctrine of 
one only God is reviving ; and I trust that there is not 
a young man now living in the United States who will 
not die a Unitarian. 

‘<But much I fear that when this great'truth shall 
be re-established, its votaries will fall into the fatal 
error of fabricating formulas of creed and confessions 
of faith, the engines which destroyed the religion of 
Jesus, and made of Christendom a mere Aceldama. 
How much wiser are the Quakers, who, keeping 
within the pale of common sense, suffer no specula- 
tion to impair the love of brethren. Be this the wis- 
dom of Unitarians; this the holy mantle which shall 
cover within its charitable circumference all who be- 
lieve in one God and who love their neighbor.” His 
anticipation of the future of Unitarianism was correct ; 
for it was then just at the threshold of astruggle to 
suppress Theodore Parker and the Religion of Hu- 
manity. 

He was at this time devoting his whole strength to 
the founding of a university system. Satisfied that a 
National University at Washington could not precede, 
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but must follow State Universities, he labored to es- 
tablish a State University for Virginia. Before he 
could secure a charter, Judge Woodward, his devoted 
friend, and whom during his presidency he had ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Michigan, had created in 
that wilderness a university on his friend’s plan. In 
this university it was provided that no religious creed 
should be taught. And it is the most curious com- 
mentary on Jeffersonianism, that for about ten years 
the only two professors were Father Richard, a Jesuit 
priest, and Rev. John Monteith, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. The charter of the Virginia University followed 
in 1822. Jefferson wrote to Dr. Cooper: ‘‘In our 
University, you know, there is no professorship of 
divinity. A handle has been made of this to dissemi- 
nate an idea that this is an institution not merely of 
no religion, but against all religion. Occasion was 
taken at the last meeting of the Visitors to bring for- 
ward an idea to silence the calumny. In our annual 
report we suggest that different religious sects estab- 
lish each for itself a professorship of its own tenets, 
on the confines of the University. I think the invita- 
tion will be accepted by some of the sects from candid 
intentions, and by others from jealousy and rivalship. 
By bringing the sects together and mixing them, we 
shall soften their asperities, neutralise their preju- 
dices, and make the general religion a religion of 
peace, reason and morality.” Here was the idea of a 
comparative study of religions, adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Paris about 1875, suggested by the fertile 
brain of Jefferson in 1822. 

It was a peculiarity of Jefferson that he was as 
outspoken in his religious convictions as in his politi- 
cal. He says to James Smith that he writes with 
freedom because, while claiming a right to his Unita- 
rian convictions, he yielded to others as freely equal 
freedom. ‘‘Both religions make honest men.” His 
friendship with Priestley was based partly on the 
grounds of science and learning, partly on theological 
sympathy. Priestley had had his house razed and 
burned in England, and had fled to the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania. Jefferson’s desire was to make him the 
leading professor in his university. 

The bitter antagonism of New England Federals 
was more to Jefferson’s religious views than to his 
political,—but they abhorred both. There was not a 
shade of political policy in his retort, ‘‘From the 
clergy I expect no mercy; they crucified their Saviour 
who preached that his kingdom was not of this world. 
And all who practise on that precept must expect the 
extreme of their wrath.” This is, however, an excep- 
tional passage in Jefferson’s letters. Asa rule they 
are forbearing, generous, tolerant, and pacificatory. 

In summing up what this country owes to this pre- 
eminent statesman, we must add the present freedom 
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of our university system from theological thraldom. 
Heretofore the colleges had been founded mainly to 
confirm sectarian views in religion, and to educate 
ministers. Before establishing the University of Vir- 
_ginia he undertook to reform the College of William 
and Mary. This he failed to accomplish. ‘The col- 
lege,’’ he writes, ‘‘is an establishment of the Church 
of England ; the Visitors must be all of that Church; 
the professors must subscribe to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles; its students learn its catechism.” Religious 
jealousies took alarm and refused to pass Jefferson’s 
reform bill. 

We must not underestimate the religious impor- 
tance of the revolution of 1800 that placed Jefferson 
in the presidency. It was not a mere struggle of Re- 
publicans with Federalists to control the shaping of 
political events. It put an end to such legislation as 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, and to the partisan ha- 
rangues of Supreme Judges; but equally it ended the 
power of Puritanism to make Washington the seat of 
a semi-theological government. Our country to-day 
is a land where Church cannot control the State any 
more than the State can control the Church. The 
eighteenth century found Calvin in full control of New 
England; and his spirit as dominant in the State as 
in the Church. It was a fixed determination of such 
men as Pickering, Wolcott, Strong, Ames, and Cabot 
to at least dominate the nation’s sentiments. Failing 
in this, in 1803, they undertook to secede and form a 
separate Northern Confederacy. Jefferson’s superb 
statesmanship prevented both their aims, and gave us 
a government untinged with theology. 

But best of all was Jefferson’s belief in the ethics 
of politics. At thirty-three he wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. 
thor of the Northwest Ordinance, that forever de- 
barred slavery from our Territories. In 1784 he was 
nearly successful in exscinding slavery from the great 
Southwest. He lost his ordinance by only one vote, 
—and to the end of his life he mourned over that one 

_ lacking vote. With Madison’s aid he abolished primo- 
geniture and the established church in Virginia, but 
did not succeed in equally determined efforts to abol- 
ish slavery. In the draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that Jefferson first drew up he indicted 
George III. for ‘‘having waged cruel war against hu- 
man nature itself, violating its most sacred right of 
life and liberty in the persons of a distant people who 
never offended him, captivating and carrying into sla- 
very in another hemisphere, or to incur death in the 
transportation thither, determined to keep open a 
market where men should be bought and sold.” But 
this sentence was struck out in committee. Speaking 
of the Northwest Ordinance, Webster said: ‘‘I doubt 
whether one single law of any law-giver ancient or 


Eleven years later he was the au- - 
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modern has produced effects of more marked and last- 
ing character. It fixed forever the character of the 
population in that vast region northwest of the Ohio.” 
It is impossible to compare the ethical character of 
the legislative efforts of Jefferson and Madison with 
that of later times without asking if our political life 
has undergone degeneration. 


THE WHITE ROOM. 
BY VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE, 

Ir was an artist’s masterpiece. He had wrought 
it all with his own hands, after his idea, which grew 
as he wrought. It was not square nor long nor round, 
nor any regular shape, such as we are used to think- 
ing of rooms ; it was wider here and narrower there, 
and had strange turns and niches and carvings and 
arches ; and in all these there were bits of statuary, 
or tiny fountains, or flowers, or curious sea things 
gathered from many shores, shells and corals and ocean 
feathers, picked up years apart. The light came from 
above as all light should, and the dazzling beauty of 
the ceiling was like a broken arc from a cave’s roof, so 
white and gleaming was it with the strange substance 
he had made; and the walls had all the wild fantastic 
tracery of the frost-forests on our winter windows, 
which God paints—but no man. The statues were 
all white, of unflawed marble; and the silken curtains 
looped back from the small bed were snow. The fish 
in the little fountains had silver scales, and in the 
recess where he had made an aviary were four pure- 
plumed birds. And all the flowers and all the curious 
sea things were white. The divans were of spotless 
velvet, and the rugs upon the glistening floor, wrought 
in strange patterns by his own deft fingers, were of 
white velvet too. There was a little case of books 
bound in blanch covers, and beside it a silver-stringed 
harp, mantled in a stainless case. There was one pic- 
ture, only one. Ifit had been made for sale! But now 
it is only I to write of it, I, who saw it once after all 
was finished. He was an impressionist, my artist, long 
before the impressionists began to make noise in the 
world. He painted the white light of a day, as it lies 
on sky and water,—only a stretch of sky and water, 
seen of a summer afternoon, when the clouds drift 
like curled feathers and the boats are sleeping on 
Canarsie Bay. That was the last touch to the White 
Room, except the Easter-lilies he placed in the great 
vase between the tall wax tapers. He had been work- 
ing fifteen years that day,—for her, the Soul of the 
White Room, herself the whitest thing, his pure-faced 
Scandinavian girl with the chiselled face that looked 
out with saint’s eyes from under its aureole of pale 
hair as if the breath of the High One had blown upon 
her, and no other. So she had seemed to him when 
he married her, and so with his steadfast love she 
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seemed to him now. Fifteen years! And he had said 
no word to her in all that time of the marvel he was 
creating for her,—all with his own hands, which was 
the only true art. It had taken very long. And all 
that time that he had wandered and searched and 
wrought, for her, only for her, she had been living 
with that beautiful, meek, white patience of hers, in 
the dirty, narrow city alley, where they had had to 
live when young and poor; complaining nothing,— 
only now and then wishing for a little more of his pres- 
ence, suggesting perhaps some little trifle, which he 
did not buy, partly to prove her excellence, partly be- 
cause of the great thing he was making. And when 
he saw a darker blue of disappointment settle in her 
eyes would say, ‘‘My girl shall have something far 
better some day.” 

And now it was come to pass. To-morrow he 
would take her, when the third lily should have opened 
a little wider. She should see his white dream, of 
which she was the angel,—had been for so many years. 
She should understand what she had been to him, who 
had not wrought for the praise of men but for one wo- 
man only. 

And thinking so he turned into the alley-way, lift- 
ing his eyes to the small-paned window. 

THERE WAS NO LIGHT. 

Yes, she had gone. There was a letter badly spelt 
and written, but it told a world. She had waited, she 
had been patient, she had served, she had not asked 
much, she had been promised as we promise children 
stars in the morning if they sleep now. She had wanted 
a little, only a little, every day; nothing grand, noth- 
ing more than ordinary ; a common rag-carpet would 
have done, a cheap frame or so for the bright prints 
she had saved to trim the naked walls; some other 
little things, no matter what now; she knew she should 
never get them. He had not noticed perhaps; his 
life had lain outside; he had seen things. But for her 
it had been so weary. She was going away; it was 
wrong, perhaps, but she should not come back. 

Now the artist was a little more than an artist. He 
was a philosopher, too. So he did not act like a com- 
mon man. He did not groan to his friends, nor take 
to drink, nor talk of suicide, nor grow sour to men 
and bitter to women. He lived on in the old place, 
quite the same. He played with other women’s chil- 
dren, and sat late at the door on summer nights read- 
ing his paper by the street-light. But still he went 
alone to the house under the trees, by the water-side, 
and saw that the White Room was kept very white, 
long after the lilies had withered. 

And the end of it all was that one night he found 
her in the gutter, quite drunk and dying. And he 
took her in his arms and rode with her to the water- 
side and carried her to the White Room, and laid her, 
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all soiled, on the white bed, and there she died. Just 
before, she unclosed her misty eyes and shuddered : 
‘‘Ugh! The horrid fancies in the liquor. It looks all 
white, WHITE, like a Dead-house! Powdered grave- 
stones! Ugh! If there were only a bit of blue or 
red. 

He dug her grave with his own hands. He worked 
all night to line it with the gayest blooms of Life, and 
laid her in when the morning was streaking crimson 
against the azure. To-day she sleeps under violets 
and carnations, with no white stone at foot or head. 


ABOLITION OF WITCH PROSECUTION. 


Tue first protests against witch prosecution were 
raised at the time when the two inquisitors Sprenger 
and Institutoris, fortified with the unequivocal author- 
ity of his Holiness the Pope, carried on their criminal 
profession in the boldest way. The outrages of the 
Inquisition were pointed out in a pamphlet entitled 
Dialogus de lamits et pythonibus mutieribus, written in 
1489 by Dr. Ulrich Molitoris, an attorney of Constance. 
Two other prominent men of the juridical profession, 
Alciatus and Ponzinibius, expressed themselves in the 
same spirit ; they declared bodily excursions of witches 
and similar things to be pure imagination. But their 
arguments were of no avail, for Bartholomezus de 
Spina, the master of the holy palace, declared that 
jurists could not understand the case of witchcraft. 

There is a remarkable instance on record that the 
hangman of Vienna refused to perform his office on 
October 21, 1498. The execution had to be delayed 
until another hangman could be procured.! Another 
case is mentioned by Soldan.? Katharine Hensel of 


' Feckelberg was sentenced to die in June, 1576, but 


when at the place of execution she pleaded her in- 
nocence, the hangman refused to execute her. The 
case was referred to the Palsgrave George John of 
Veldenz who after a careful examination of the trial 
ordered an acquittal and condemned the township 
Feckelberg to bear the costs. 

The famous Erasmus of Rotterdam published a 
letter in the year 1500 in which he spoke of devil- 
contracts as an invention made by the witch prosecu- 
tors; but his satire had no effect ; for, in the mean- 
time, fagots were constantly burning all over Europe. 

The first successful attempt—successful only tem- 
porarily and in a limited degree—of stopping witch 
prosecution came from a Protestant physician, Johan- 
nes Weier (Latin ‘‘ Wierus”’ or ‘‘ Piscinarius”’). He 
was born in Grave, 1515, had studied medicine in 


\Schlager, Wiener Skizzen aus dem Mittelalter, II, n. F., p. 35; men- 
tioned by Roskoff, II., p. 294; Kénig and others. 


2 Hexenprocesse, p. 255. 


3 Quoted in Neue Zusdtze of the German translation of Weier’s De praesti- 
gtis demonum, 
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Paris, and travelled in Africa, where, as he tells us, he 
had had a good opportunity of studying sorcery. Then 
he went to Crete, and on his return was elected body- 
physician to Duke William of Cleves. His work of six 
-books, De prestigits Demonum et tncantationtbus ac 
Veneficiis, appeared in 1563. He still believes in the 
Devil and in magic, but he rejects the possibility of 
witchcraft and compacts with the Devil. He boldly ac- 
cuses monks and clergymen of being, under the pretext 
of serving religion, most zealous servants of Beelze- 
bub. William, Duke of Cleves, Frederic, Count of 
Palatine, and the Count of Niurwenar, followed Wei- 
er’s advice and suppressed all witch prosecution. 
Twenty years after Weier another heroic man, a 
Protestant, named Meyfart, rector of the Latin school 
of Coburg, raised his voice of warning. His booklet 
was a sermon of ‘‘Admonitions to the powerful princes 
and the conscientious preachers,” by which word he 
meant the Dominican fathers who were the official 
witch prosecutors. He reminded them of the day of 
judgment, when they would be held to account for 
every torture and tear of their victims. 
Weier and Meyfart made a deep impression. But 
a reaction followed. How little, after all, Weier suc- 
ceeded in conquering the belief in witchcraft, which 
he had temporarily shaken, can be learned from the 
fact that in the Protestant Electorate of Saxony a 
criminal ordinance was issued in the year 1572 which 
threatens all people making a compact with the Devil 
‘to be brought from life to death on the fagot.” 
Witch prosecution continued unabated, yet it is 
noteworthy that even authors advocating their prac- 
tice now begin to demand greater care and more cir- 
cumspection. As an instance we mention Thomas 
Erastus, a Heidelberg physician, in his work De lamiis 
et strigibus, 1577, which is a new digest of the con- 
tents of the Witches’ Hammer in the form of a dialogue. 
Other defenders of witchcraft of the same period, how- 
ever, were as fierce and superstitious as ever; such 
were Jean Bodin, a Frenchman, the Germans, Scrib- 
onius, a professor of Marburg, Peter Binsfeld, the 
Suffragan Bishop of Treves, and especially Judge Ni- 
colaus Remigius, the author of the Demonolatria. 
Cornelius Loos, a canonicus and professor at the 
University of Treves and a devout Catholic Christian, 
was unfortunate enough to be more clear-headed than 
his bishop, Peter Binsfeld. Recognising the basenéss 
of judges in the cases of witchcraft he wrote a book 
De vera et falsa magia. The book was never pub- 
lished ; it was stopped in the press and its author 
sent to prison. In 1593 Loos was forced to recant on 
his knees before the assembled dignitaries of the 
Church. He died in 1595 by the plague, which prob- 
ably saved him from an execution at the stake. Loos’s 
manuscript was supposed to be lost but was discov- 
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ered of late by Prof. George Lincoln Burr of Cornell 
University.! 

Adam Tanner? (1572-1632), and Paul Laymann 
(1575-1635), two Jesuits of South Germany, strongly 
advised the judges to be very careful in lawsuits 
against witches. When death overtook Tanner ona 
journey in a little place called Unken, the parishioners 
refused to grant him a Christian burial, because a 
‘‘hairy little imp” was found among his things on a 
glass plate. It was an insect prepared for the micro- 
scope.*? The curate of Enken, however, succeeded in 
convincing his congregation of the harmless nature of 
the ‘‘imp,’’ and they at last consented to the interment 
in their cemetery. 

Most touching is the narrative of another Jesuit, a 
noble-minded man, who takes a prominent place 
among the strugglers against the dreary superstition 
of burning witches. This man is Friedrich Spee von 
Langenfeld (1591-1635), a poet and the author of a 
collection of songs called 7rutznachtigall (spite night- 
ingale), whose warnings remained unheeded, ‘‘as a 
voice crying in the wilderness.” His ‘‘ Cautio crimt- 
nalts” (published anonymously‘ in 1631) was an ap- 
peal, much needed at the time, to the German author- 
ities anent their legal proceedings against witches. 

Spee was engaged in Franconia as pastor, and had 
prepared not fewer than two hundred persons accused 
of witchcraft for their death at the stake. Scarcely 
thirty years of age, he was asked one day by Philip 
of Schoenborn, Bishop of Wiirzburg, why his hair had 
turned gray. ‘‘Through grief,” he said. ‘‘Of the 
many witches whom I prepared for death, not one 
was guilty.” The reply must have burnt in the soul 
of the questioner, for ever after Philip of Schoenborn 
remained under its influence. Spee confessed to the 
Bishop that he was the author of the ‘‘ Cautio crimt- 
nalis,””» and the Bishop did not betray the confidence 
of the young Jesuit. 

Says Spee in his ‘‘ Cautio criminalis”: 

‘‘In these proceedings no one is allowed to have legal assis- 
tance or defence, however honest it may be. For it is claimed 
that it is a crimen exceptum, such a crime as is not subject to the 
rules of ordinary legal proceedings. And even if an attorney were 
allowed, he would from the beginning become suspicious himself, 
as a patron and protector of witches, so that all mouths are shut 
and all pens blunted, and one can neither speak nor write... . I 
swear solemnly that of the many persons whom I accompanied to 
the stake, there was not one who could be said to have been duly 
convicted ; and two other pastors made me the same confession 
from their experience. Treat the heads of the Church, the judges, 


myself, in the same way, as those unfortunate ones, let us undergo 
the same tortures, and you will convict us all as wizards.” 


1See New York Evening Post, Nov. 13, 1886. 


2Sometimes spelled ‘‘Thanner.’’ See Kénig, ib. II., p, 572, and Roskoff, 
IL., p. 308. 


8 Konig says it was a mosquito, and Roskoff a flea. 


4That Spee von Langenfeld was the author of the ‘‘ Cautio criminalis’ 
was discovered by Leibnitz. 
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Spee did not deny the possibility of witchcraft ; he 
was a faithful believer in the dogmas held by the 
Church of his age. He merely objected to the abuses 
of witchcraft and recommended clemency. 

Philip of Schoenborn became Archbishop of Ma- 
yence, and to his honor be it said that under his gov- 
ernment no fagots were lit. 

In Holland witch prosecution abated in 1610; in 
Geneva, Switzerland, it ceased in 1632. 

Christine, Queen of Sweden, as the first act after 
her accession to the throne, issued a proclamation on 
February 16, 1649, which applied also to all the Swe- 
dish possessions on German soil, to stop all proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition and witch prosecution. Gabriel 
Naudé, a Frenchman (he died 1680), wrote against 
witch prosecution, and, although the Parliament of 
France which convened at Rouen insisted on the ex- 
istence of witchcraft and on the necessity of the capi- 
tal punishment of witches, Louis XIV. decreed in 
1672 to dismiss all cases of witchcraft. To be sure, 
he re-introduced the law of capital punishment of 
witches in 1683, but did not fail to limit the power of 
the judges. 

In England witch prosecution abated in the year 
1682. Glanville, a fanatic Englishman of Somerset, 
felt himself called upon to refute the writings of Ga- 
briel Naudé and found many followers, but Dr. Web- 
ster, a physician, stood up against Glanville’s super- 
stitious propositions. Glanville thereupon proceeded 
to hunt witches, but the English Government ordered 
Mr. Hunt, a justice of the peace, of Somerset, to stop 
him. 

Horst (in his Zauberbibl., VI., 310) publishes a 
strange instance of the fanaticism of the seventeenth 
century which’ appeared anonymously under the title 
Druten-Zeitung, in 1627, praising in poor verses the 
great deeds of the Inquisition. According to Horst’s 
authority, they are written by a Protestant who ex- 
presses his joy and gratitude to God that in the ad- 
joining Catholic countries the extirpation of witch- 
craft had been a success. Thus it is apparent, that 
in spite of Weier and Spee, the idea of witchcraft and 
of the necessity of witch prosecution was still deeply 
rooted in the minds of the people. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the polemics 
against the belief in the Devil began to grow bolder 
and ever bolder. A Dutch physician, Anton van Dale, 
no longer attributes the pagan oracles to the influence 
of the Devil, but to priestly fraud (De oraculis Ethni- 
corum, Amsterdam, 1685), and set the people to think- 
ing on witch prosecution (see his work Déssertationes 
de origine ac progressu Idololatriz, etc., 1696). He 
thus prepared the way for the two great reformers 
Bekker and Thomasius, who openly and squarely de- 
nounced witchcraft as a superstition and at last suc- 
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ceeded in abolishing the official prosecutions of witches 
by the authorities of State and Church. 

Balthasar Bekker, a Dutch clergyman of German 
descent, published in 1691-1693 a work entitled ‘“‘ The 
Enchanted World” (De betooverde Wereld), which was 
a thorough and careful examination of the belief in 
devils, witches, and the legal suits conducted against 
witches. Bekker is a faithful Christian who under- 
takes to prove that the existence of a personal Devil 
is a superfluous assumption. His book is a formid- 
able attack upon the Inquisition and its habits of en- 
snaring its innocent victims. And the success of the 
book was as great as it was deserved. Within two 
months four thousand copies were sold. And yet did 
Bekker fail to convince his contemporaries. A flood 
of refutations appeared, and the synod to whom he 
presented his work, a Protestant body, condemned 
his views and discharged him from the ministry. 

The seeds sown by Bekker were reaped by Chris- 
tian Thomasius (1656-1718), professor at the Univer- 
sity of Halle, who waged a relentless war against 
witch prosecution. He denied the bodily corporeality 
of the Devil, which serves him as an argument to deny 
the possibility of making a compact with him. His 
main writings are Dissertatio de crimine magie and De 
origine et progressu processus inguisitorit contra sagas. 

Thomasius was more successful than his predeces- 
sors. All official witch prosecutions ceased, and the 
Devil was no longer an object of universal awe. King 
Frederick the Great of Prussia was the first who fol- 
lowed England’s example to forbid the application of 
any kind of torture in legal proceedings.} 

The Inquisition was still in existence during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century in Spain, a 
country distinguished by its ultra-Roman conception 
of Christianity. 

When in 1808, after the battle of Ramosiera, the 
French troops under General La Salle conquered To- 
ledo, they opened the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
The cells were dark and unclean holes, scarcely large 
enough to allow a man to stand upright, and most of 
the prisoners that were brought up to daylight had 
become stiff and crippled by the maltreatment of the 
torturers. Unhappily they and their liberators, a 
detached troop of lancers, were cut off by a furious 
mob of Spaniards from the main body of the French 
army. General La Salle hurried to their rescue but 
came too late; he found only the mangled bodies of 
the slaughtered. 


1The last remnant of the application of torture in Prussia is a simple 
wooden box, still preserved in the castle of Stettin. The judges had to deal 
with an obdurate criminal whose guilt in matters of forgery was apparent but 
he could not be prevailed upon to confess. In obedience to the order of Fred- 
erick the Great, the judges did not dare to extort a confession; but they had 
a coffin-like box made in which the delinquent was placed, leaving his head 
free and causing him no direct pain. It is reported that he confessed within 
twenty-four hours. 
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In a subterranean vault General La Salle found a 
wooden statue of the holy virgin dressed in silk, her 
head surrounded with a golden halo, her right hand 
holding the standard of the Inquisition. She was fair 
to look at, but her breast was covered with spiked 
armor; and her arms and hands were movable by 
machinery concealed behind the statue. The servants 
of the Inquisition explained to General La Salle that 
it was used for bringing heretics to confession. The 
delinquent received the sacrament at the altar in the 
presence of the dimly illumined statue, and was once 
more requested to confess. Then two priests led him 
to the statue of the Madre dolorosa which miracul- 
ously seemed to welcome him by extending her arms. 
‘«She beckons you to her bosom,” they said ; ‘‘in her 
arms the most obdurate sinner will confess,” where- 
upon the arms closed, pressing their victim upon the 
spikes and knives. 

Napoleon I. suppressed the Inquisition (in Spain 
December 4, 1808, and in Rome one year later), but 
it was revived by Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, June 
21,1813. Its last victims were a Jew who was burned, 
and a Quaker school-master who was hanged in 1826. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Pater John 
Joseph Gassner, vicar of Klésterle in Coire, a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman, acted on the theory that the 
majority of diseases arose from demoniacal possession 
and he cured himself and his parishioners by exor- 
cism. The success of his cures made a great stir in 
the world and threatened a dangerous reaction. Some 
declared he was a charlatan, while others believed in 
him. 

Mesner, at the request of the Elector of Bavaria, 
made investigations and said that he explained his 
miracles as spiritualistic magnetic influences, while La- 
vater maintained that the curative element consisted 
solely in the glorious name of Jesus. Gassner lived 
some time in Constance, afterwards in Ratisbon, 
partly protected, partly distrusted by his ecclesiastical 
superiors. In 1775 he went to Amberg, then to Sulz- 
- bach, where the halo of his miraculous cures waned. 
The Prince-Bishop of Ratisbon declared in his favor, 
but Emperor Joseph II. forbade his exorcisms in the 
whole Roman empire. The Archbishops of Prague 
and Salzburg rejected him, and even Pope Pius VI. 
disapproved of him. 

Gassner’s exorcisms renewed the interest taken in 
the problem of the existence of the Devil. The ques- 
tion was discussed in several publications, among 
which we mention ‘‘a humble petition for information 
to the great men who do no longer believe in a Devil,”’ 
written anonymously from the orthodox standpoint 
by Professor Késter, of Giessen, editor of a religious 
periodical. It was answered in another pamphlet: 
‘Humble reply of a country-clergyman,” whose au- 
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thor claims that the biblical Satan is an allegory, idols 
are called ‘‘nothings” in Hebrew, and the Devil is 
one of these nothings. He offers rationalistic explana- 
tions of the Bible, representing, for instance, the 
tempter of Christ as ‘‘a sly messenger and spy of the 
synagogue,” and declaring the theory of a Devil to be 
idolatry disguised in orthodoxy, and a sublimated 
Manicheeism. The authorconcludes: ‘‘I had rather 
that the people fear God than the Devil. The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom, but the fear of the 
Devil, whatever be its results, is no Christian adorn- 
ment. # 

The number of anti-diabolists increased rapidly, 
even among the clergy; yet the belief in a personal 
Devil remained the orthodox view, and if we are not 
mistaken it is still regarded as an essential dogma of 
the Christian faith by many theologians, especially 
among those who display a contempt for worldly cul- 
ture and secular science. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL. 
BY KENNETH ADAIR. 

THERE had been a lively discussion on the veranda 
on the much mooted question of ‘‘The Attitude of 
the American Woman toward Labor,’ and we had 
listened with amusement to the sallies, half-satirical, 
half-humorous, of a tall girl whose large brown eyes 
looked out from a perfectly untroubled countenance. 
As she rose with a low-voiced ‘‘Good night” I turned 
to Fitzedward and exclaimed, ‘‘ There is a woman 
whom I will venture never knew a care!” 

‘¢You are wrong, Kenneth, that girl has drunk the 
cup of sorrow to its bitterest dregs, and has felt the 
keenest smart that poverty can inflict.” 

I was interested and begged the story which I 
knew must lie behind my friend’s grave words. He 
gave it in substantially these words: 

“‘T will not dwell upon the story of her deeper 
griefs, sorrow is sacred; suffice it to say that almost 
penniless she came to Cleveland and began an un- 
availing search for employment as a stenographer, 
and at length found herself footsore and weary with 
scarce a penny in her pocket and no prospect of work 
before her. She had lived upon one scanty meal a day 
for over two weeks, and now she wondered vaguely 
how much longer her strength would last, and why 
the universal verdict of mankind had been that it is 
better ‘for the mind to suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.’ She smiled as she thought 
how often she had stood before her school in days 
that were past and told the pupils how the world 
needed the trained mind and the willing hand, and 
now with the best training the best schools afford, she 
was upon the verge of starvation, while the weary 
miles she had walked that day in search of employ- 
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ment attested her willingness to labor. The next day 
and the next she sought work, but she had become 
too weak to take the tests imposed in our city offices, 
and the confusion of hunger caused her to write with 
trembling hand and transcribe inaccurately. 

«At length she passed a café where help was 
needed, and going in applied for work. ‘Have you 
ever ‘‘waited table” ?’ was asked. A shudder seized 
her at the thought of any of her friends happening 
in and finding her ‘waiting table,’ as the manager 
phrased it. ‘No,’ she replied, ‘but I can wash dishes 
rapidly,’ bitterly reflecting how she had rebelled in 
girlhood when called upon to wash the china and sil- 
verware at home. With rare courtesy the manager 
did not ask her name, but gave her the work she de- 
sired, and for two weeks she washed dishes for her 
meals and continued her search for work as a sten- 
ographer. 

«One day she came into the café, and extending 
her hand told the manager that she had found work 
at last, and thanked him for his kindness. For months 
afterward she took her lunch at the café, and for 
several weeks it was noticed that her check was larger 
than her meal would justify. Once only the manager 
ventured to remonstrate. ‘I choose to pay for my 
former meals in this way,’ she said. ‘But you worked 
for them,’ he urged. ‘Forget it,’ was the proud re- 
sponse, ‘Forget that I have ever been here, save as a 
customer!’ and he was fain to obey. 

‘My sister to whom she told the story in a burst 
of confidence one day, asked why she did not borrow 
money from some friend. ‘My physician,’ was the 
reply, ‘at that time gave me but little hope of my 
ever regaining my strength, and what if I had died 
and left an unpaid debt! I might have applied toa 
minister in Cleveland to whom I had loaned money, 
and to whose salary I had subscribed liberally in for- 
mer years, but,’ smiling bitterly, ‘I was neither crim- 
inal nor an outcast, and wanted work, not charity.’” 

‘“«That is the very point,” I exclaimed, ‘‘if one- 
tenth of the effort was put forth to save those who 
are willing to work from drifting into crime through 
enforced idleness, that is wasted in trying to reform 
the naturally vicious... .” 

‘«Such people do not drift into crime, Kenneth,” 
broke in Fitzedward in his impetuous way, ‘they 
simply die by inches of spiritual starvation and out- 
raged sensibilities.” 

Then followed a prolonged discussion, for Fitz- 
edward is positive, not to say obstinate, as well as 
impulsive, and I mildly, but firmly, decline to be con- 
vinced against my better judgment. 

At length I recurred to the brown-eyed girl and 
asked Fitzedward how she preserved that serene look 
and manner. 
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There was a little quiver in Fitzedward’s voice, 
‘Oh, we all wear our mask in the world’s eye; this 
girl has hers better adjusted than the most of us, is 
all, I fancy.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The third volume of the Harvard Oriental Series is entitled 
Buddhism in Translations and is by Henry Clarke Warren. It con- 
tains, in five chapters, collections of translated passages from vari- 
ous Pali sources, many of which have never as yet appeared in 
any European language. It is the most valuable collection relat- 
ing to Southern Buddhism that has yet appeared in English, 
French, or German. The first chapter contains passages on Bud- 
dha, the second on sentient existence, the third on karma and re- 
birth, the fourth on meditation and Nirvana, and the fifth on the 
order of Buddhistic monks. Each chapter is prefaced by a very 
brief introductory discourse containing important hints, The dil- 
igence of the author is stupendous and the system of the collection 
is admirable. The book will prove indispensable to any one in- 
terested in Buddhism, and considering the popularity of the sub- 
ject we are glad to notice the price is only $1.20. This is cheap 
for a big volume of five hundred and twenty pages, printed in the 
best style, on the best paper, and in good cloth binding. The 
Harvard Oriental Series could scarcely offer the book for this 
price if it were published by a business-house that must look out 
for its business-interests. It appears to be a foundation in the in- 
terest of spreading knowledge among the people. The editor of 
the Series is Charles Rockwell Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in 
Harvard University. 

A review of Mr. Warren’s Book on Buddhism will appear in 
the next number of 7he Monist. 


LaTIn MASTERED IN S1x WEEKS. A New Method of Teaching the 
Language. By C. 7. DeBrisay, B. A. Fourth Edition. 
Toronto: C. M. Ellis. 1895. Pages, 27. 


A suggestive pamphlet full of good hints and worthy of con- 
sideration for all those who teach either Latin or Greek, or any of 
the dead languages. 
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THE STRENGTH OF BEAUTY. 
BY PROF. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 
i, 

Ir THERE be anything in the universe which is uni- 
versally regarded as weak, fragile, and incapable of 
protecting itself, it is beauty. Beauty is the wing of 
the butterfly, the petal of the flower, which shrivels 
at a touch or a breath, and can only be preserved by 
packing in down or covering with a glass case; how, 
then, can it be said to have any connexion with 
‘‘strength”? Moreover, it is essentially transitory, 
evanescent, here to-day, gone to-morrow, like the 
bloom upon the peach, or the blush of the rose, and 
what strength can there be without stability? Nay, 
so superficial and so fleeting is it that we are gravely 
warned against it by moralists of all creeds as some- 
thing positively deceitful, a snare and a delusion to 
those who permit themselves to gaze upon it with 
pleasure. . In short, nothing could be more universally 
and unanimously discredited officially, and yet—and 
yet—it drags everybody and everything at its chariot 
wheels, including the moralist himself. 

By a strange inconsistency we decry it, and vai 
we desire it above all things. Which is genuine and 
well founded, our instinctive attraction to it, or our 
distrust of it? The former by all means, the latter 
is but a survival of the priestly distrust of everything 
in nature. From a naturalistic standpoint we do not 
hesitate to assert that beauty is one of the strongest 
and holiest influences in the world. It is nature’s 
_ stamp of approval, her certificate of strength, of 
wholesomeness, and of purity. Whenever an object 
or organism reaches a certain degree of perfection, 
beauty inevitably results. 

That beauty isa mark and sign of strength and 
vigor, needs but little illustration or defence. Of all 
that family of giants, the great elemental forces, the 
storm, the flood, the frost-king, midnight with its 
terrors, the avalanche, the forest fire, none can for 
a moment compare in strength with the sweet golden 
sunlight, the loveliest and the strongest thing in the 
world. And it is a singular coincidence that that 
metal which was first prized solely on account of its 
golden hue, wearing the colors of the sun-god, as it 
was believed, has since been proved by the univer- 


sal experience of the race, to be the toughest and 
most indestructible of them all, not only the most 
beautiful but one of the most useful and most valuable 
of the metals. Next to the glamour of the sunshine, 
the most charming, the most grateful thing to the 
eye of man is the sweet green of the grass, as it robes 
the hillsides, and carpets the meadows, or gems the 
lawn. Nothing could appear more fragile, more ex- 
quisite than its host of tiny spears, rippling before 
every breeze, and shrivelling at the touch of the frost. 
‘To-day it is—to-morrow it is cast into the oven,” 
and yet its march is as irresistible as that of an army 
with banners—and its life-time longer than that of 
the granite rocks. It pushes itself everywhere that 
a patch of soil, the thickness of paper, is to be found, 
and tiny tho’ it is, it slowly but surely strangles the 
giant weeds one after the other: the nettle, the bur- 
dock, the tare, nay,—even the thorn and the young 
oak or maple. Gentlest and lovliest of the herbs of 
the field, it is also the most irresistible, while without 
it the human race could not exist a single generation. 

Literally ‘‘all flesh is grass,” in a far wider sense 
than the one intended by the psalmist. 

In the animal kingdom illustrations of this relation- 
ship abound. Among the fishes, for instance, any 
artistic eye can at once pick out in an aquarium the 
active, vigorous, courageous fishes, those that will 
fight to the death, ‘‘game”’ as the angler emphatically 
calls them, simply by the sheen of their scales, and 
the graceful, willowly curves of their outlines. 

Take the silvery, crimson-spangled trout, the glit- 
tering salmon, the steel-barred mackerel, and the 
gorgeous muskallonge, and contrast them with the 
yellow cat-fish, the clumsy carp, the slimy eel and the 
flabby cod, and comment is unnecessary ; no need to 
put them on the end of a line to see which is the most 
vigorous. 

Walk out into the open country and watch our 
feathered cousins as they flit or swoop about on their 
various errands and see if the swiftest and strongest 
will not pick themselves out by beauty either of color 
or form. There goes into that flowering shrub one of 
those winged gems, a humming bird, looking like a 
flying green electric spark with a feathered dynamo 
attached. A drop of pure beauty, and yet no steam- 
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engine of ten times his bulk could begin to do his 
work, and even the lordly eagle would be utterly in- 
capable of keeping himself suspended in his fashion 
the live-long day. Compare the iris-hued neck and 
vivid colors of the swift-flying pigeon and ringdove 
with the dull colors and pudgy forms of the short- 
flying hedge-birds, the thrush, the robin, the wren. 


What a difference between the bright colors and 
graceful lines of the sparrow-hawk and the sombre 
tints and shapeless mass of the screech-owl, between 
the superb eagle and the disgusting vulture. 


Among quadrupeds the rule still holds. The ac- 
cepted emblems of strength, of ferocity, of fleetness 
are the horse, the tiger, the deer, and they are all 
three the most striking types of beauty, which can 
well be found. On the other hand, the recognised 
types of feebleness, of stupidity, and of slowness are 
the sheep, the ass, the sloth-bear, and here again the 
eye alone would promptly distinguish between the two 
groups. They look just what they are. Even in our 
own species, the superiority from a purely artistic 
standpoint of the Zulu over the Hottentot, the Arab 
over the Negro, the Anglo-Saxon over the Tasmanian 
is as marked as from a physical and an intellectual 
one. 


In fact, in the bird or animal world, beauty must 
be strong and fleet to defend itself against, or escape 
from, the attention which it inevitably attracts and 
the desire which it excites. 


The second thing that beauty stands for in nature’s 
picture-writing is health and wholesomeness. Ruskin 
in a most brilliant passage has asserted the holiness 
of color, declaring it is a sign of sweetness and purity 
wherever found. And the Fifth Gospel emphatically 
supports his contention. The difference in signifi- 
cance between the clear, deep, sparkling blue of the 
cloudless sky with its promise of warmth and sun- 
light, of soft zephyrs and gentle dews, and that of the 
black, jagged storm-cloud or the dull, leaden pall 
which heralds the pitiless November rain is noticed 
by the merest child. 


Take a handful of wet clay from the ruts of a coun- 
try road in winter, and could anything be more unat- 
tractive, more depressing, more hopelessly useless ? 
And yet, fuse that clay again and again in the cru- 
cible, each time rejecting the dross, subject it to 
high pressure and keep on refining until an absolutely 
pure, silicate of aluminium is reached, with every 
crystal of typical shape, and behold, instead of the 
muddy lump a clear, sparkling, blue gem of almost 
diamond hardness and value—the sapphire. Just as 
soon as absolute purity is reached, its ‘‘hall-mark” 
beauty appears, and with it hardness and value. Take 
a lump of dull black, grimy coal, and simply refine it 
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to its purest possible form, and behold, the diamond 
with its dazzling rays. Cover the fresh, green, whole- 
some grasses of the river-bottom by the muddy waters 
of the June freshet and you have in their place a reek- 
ing coat of slime, poisoning the whole air with its ma- 
larial vapors, and as offensive to both eye and nostril 
in its decay as it was attractive in its bloom. Let 
loose a bevy of children in a half-wild garden copse 
and they will come back with their little arms and 
chubby fists filled with roses and lilies, and stained 
with strawberries, leaving untouched with almost un- 
erring instinct the nettles, the nightshades, and the 
toadstools. 

The vast majority of edible and wholesome fruits 
are bright and attractive in coloring while the poison- 
ous berries and fungi are usually dull and pale, if not 
actually repulsive in hue. 

Nine-tenths of the bright-colored berries and fruits 
of our hedge-rows and copses are either edible or 
harmless ; popular superstition to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Even in those families of plants which 
have poisonous members the color-line is the line of 
safety. Take, for instance, the Solanum family, and 
we have, on the one hand, the crimson globe of the 
tomato and the coral berries of scarlet solanum, both 
harmless and refreshing—and on the other hand, the 
dull-purple berries of the deadly nightshade with their 
leaden murderous hue, and the sickly, sallow, greenish- 
white of the poisonous potato-apple. Even in the trop- 
ics it is comparatively seldom that the traveller is lured 
to his destruction by the brilliant and seductive colors 
of strange fruits, although the general impression given 
by romantic literature is that the colors are there 
mainly for that special purpose. To such an extent 
has this theological prejudice been carried that a spe- 
cies was practically invented for the purpose of sup- 
porting it, and marvellous accounts are gravely re- 
lated by the early Jesuit missionaries of a so-called 
“«Upas tree,” with gorgeously attractive yellow and 
crimson fruit and shining, green leaves—but so in- 
tensely poisonous that not only was the mere taste of 
its fascinating fruit rapidly fatal, but even the odor of 
the tree itself, so that it was dangerous to sleep or even 
lie down under its shade. It is needless to say that 
while every region which it was declared to inhabit 
has been thoroughly explored, no such tree as the 
Upas or anything resembling it has ever been discov- 
ered by botanists, and yet this precious parable has 
been so industriously preached from the pulpit as a 
moral lesson upon the ‘‘ deceitfulness of beauty,” that 
the name of this imaginary tree has become a house- 
hold word and its Borgia-like reputation has done 
much to encourage, if not actually to cause that dis- 
trust of beauty which is so firmly rooted in the popular 
mind. Its true habitat, however, is the Garden of 
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Eden, of whose celebrated apple it is probably a lin- 
eal descendant. 

In the animal kingdom the same rule holds, for 
while great beauty is often associated with ferocity, 
yet this latter is only occasional, and the habitual mur- 
derers, the professional assassins and liers-in-wait, 
like the alligator, the rattlesnake, the puff-adder, and 
the shark, bear the brand of Cain on every inch of 
their surface—in their dull, muddy, blotchy colors, 
uncouth or hideous shapes and general repulsiveness 
of appearance. 

Further than this the physiologist and the biolo- 
gist unite in asserting the sweeping dictum ‘‘ No life 
without color”! In the plant world the universal 
emerald coloring-substance, chlorophyll, is not only 
the beauty but the very life-essence of the tissues. It 
is the powerful wizard through whose spells alone can 
the sun-god be conjured up to furnish the energy 
which we term ‘‘vital” and pile granule upon proto- 
plasmic granule and cell upon cell. Life is simply 
embodied sun-light and must be beautiful like its 
source. The life-essence of the animal organism is 
ruby-red and its presence or absence is a well-known 
sign of health or of disease. We speak familiarly of 
‘the ruddy hue of health” and the pale and sickly 
cast of delicacy or disease. The ashy cheek of the 
consumptive, the muddy, earthy hue of the skin in 
kidney disease or cancer, the sallow, saffron tints of 
jaundice, the sickly green of anemia, speak for them- 
selves to any eye that is not color-blind. The color- 
ing of the healthy skin, hair, and eye is fresh, warm, 
and vivid, the tints of disease of every sort, of gan- 
grene, of ulceration, of suffocation, the hues of death 
and decomposition, are dull, cold, and ghastly. Filth 
and famine, pestilence and decay, are all alike, either 
colorless. or repulsive in hue. ‘‘ The pestilence that 
walketh in darkness” is in its appropriate environ- 
ment. 

Browning goes not a whit too far when he de- 
clares: 

‘*If you get beauty and naught else beside, 

You get about the best thing God invents.” 
Beauty is God’s own trade-mark, and they that bear 
it not in their foreheads, be they cowled inquisitor or 
filthy fakir, colorless nun, or sexless and shapeless 
monk, sadly-sober Puritan or harlequin Salvationist, 
haggard and sallow-cheeked Mammon-worshipper or 
flat chested and bespectacled female apostle of ‘‘Cul- 
ture,” are to that extent none of His. And yet nota 
few of His avowed children hold it a thing to be rigidly 
avoided in their dress, persons, and even surround- 
ings. ‘‘ Beauty is deceitful and favor is vain”’ is their 
cry. This ascetic denial of the holiness of beauty has 
led to as sad excesses as even its licentious deifica- 
tion in the Attic decadence. 
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So far we have been mainly considering beauty of 
color, as an index, but when we come to regard beauty 
of form, its significance is at once even more obvious 
and striking. The chief element in beauty of outline 
is symmetry, and symmetry simply means balance, 
equipoise, efficiency, and generally either speed or 
strength. The second important element is the curve, 
and the curve essentially denotes elasticity, move- 
ment, vigor. 

A thoroughbred race-horse can almost invariably 
be picked out of a mob of ordinary horses, simply by 
the long and graceful curves of his neck, loin, and 
quarters, and the general beauty and symmetry of his 
figure. That beauty of form is usually associated 
with great speed, strength or intelligence, and gen- 
erally with all three among the lower animals, will be 
readily admitted, but that the same rule holds true in 
our own species, even in these over-civilised days, 
will be equally promptly doubted, if not denied. And 
yet I venture to assert that a careful study of the ele- 
ments which make for beauty in the human body as a 
whole and in its various parts, will amply prove this 
position. 

Take the highest form of beauty of which our 
bodies are capable, the grace of carriage, of bearing, 
the poetry of motion, and it essentially consists of 
and depends upon the rippling, springy vigor of mus- 
cle, combined with the broad, deep chest of good 
lung-power, the thin flanks of endurance, the wide 
hips and well-rounded thighs of weight-carrying form, 
the straight back held in place by the powerful bow- 
string of loin-muscles. The woman who possesses 
the exquisite charm of a graceful bearing, the man 
who ‘‘carries himself well,” will be found in nine 
cases out of ten to be possessed of distinctly greater 
strength, speed or endurance than their less attractive 
sisters and brothers of equal weight, age and training. 
We sometimes imagine that the tedious ‘‘setting-up 
drill” of all systems of military training is mainly for 
the purpose of giving the lines of the regiment a uni- 
formly erect appearance upon parade, chiefly a mat- 
ter of display, but this is far from the truth. On the 
contrary, it is insisted upon so invariably because the 
experience of countless generations has shown that 
the elements which make up an erect, ‘‘soldierly”’ 
bearing are the very ones which indicate the develop- 
ment of the highest possible degree of vigor, of speed 
and endurance. 

The same will be found true of the various regions 
and parts of the body. We will begin with a region 
where the standards are supposed to be entirely at 
variance, the waist-line, whose flowing curves from 
arm-pit to hip are rightly regarded as forming the 
chief beauty of the trunk-outline. Fashion and pop- 
ular taste demand simply a rapid inward slope to as 
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small a waist as possible, regardless of all other ele- 
ments of the curve, which breaks abruptly below into 
a clumsy shelf-like projection. Physiology and hygiene 
denounce this as unhealthy and crippling. Beauty and 
health appear to be at loggerheads here. But it is 
only with a false ideal of beauty that there is any con- 
flict. Callin the artist, the anatomist to decide the 
dispute, and he will instantly side with the physiolo- 
gist. The ideas of ‘‘beauty” of the fashion-plate, 
the modiste, and Mrs. Grundy are often widely differ- 
ent from those of the artist, the architect, the natur- 
alist, and it is with the latter only that we are con- 
We may well paraphrase Madame Roland 
and exclaim: ‘‘Oh Beauty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” In the vast majority of these 
conflicts between beauty and common sense the fault 
lies in a false ideal of beauty. The ideal waist of the 
artist is that of the Venus de Milo, and every line of 
it fulfils to perfection the Gemands of the hygienist 
for the highest lung-power combined with ease and 
vigor of movement. 

Another similar instance of conflict between grace 
and efficiency is that between the popular and hy- 
gienic ideals of a beautiful foot. These differ widely 
indeed. The popular demand ina feminine foot is 
that it shall be a narrow-pointed, elongated body, 
curved, or, more accurately, humped into a nearly 
horseshoe-shaped arch, the pillars of which are within 
a few inches of each other and consist of the com- 
pressed tips of the inner toes and a high, narrow heel 
brought forward almost directly under the center of 
gravity. Its functions as an organ of support and lo- 
comotion are ruthlessly disregarded, and instead of a 
series of long, low, graceful arches it is distorted into 
the resemblance of a link of sausage pointed at one 
end, or a banana in convulsions. 

The physician, the skilled pedestrian denounce it 
as deformed, useless, painful and almost disabled, 
and again the artist cordially unites in their attack 
and demands the very same outlines that they do. 

The plan of the healthy, natural foot is an ex- 
quisite combination of arches, one long and low from 
the heel to the balls of the toes, the other short and 
high crossing this at right angles a little in front of the 
ankle joint. These are composed mainly of a number 
of wedge-shaped bones, but there is little that is 
“‘bony” or rigid about them, as their form is mainly 
preserved by the tension of three muscles of the leg 
whose tendons attach themselves to both the upper 
and under surface of their keystones in a most ingeni- 
ous manner, if we may use such a term with becom- 
ing reverence. Thus the weight of the body is natur- 
ally supported upon the intersection of two graceful, 
yielding, living suspension-arches hung upon elastic 
cables of muscle, which by their expansion and con- 
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traction give a beautiful, springy elasticity to the 
gait. But in order to do this they must, like all other 
springs, expand so that the foot ought to become 
markedly both longer and wider when weight is placed 
upon it. For this change in form the modern “‘ pretty”’ 
shoe makes absolutely no adequate provision, and not 
only this, but by throwing a ridiculous peg-shaped 
heel far forward, to give an appearance of shortness to 
the foot, the longitudinal arch is completely broken, 
the weight thrown directly upon the sensitive instep, 
and the centre of gravity of the whole body disturbed. 
The elasticity of the gait is destroyed, just as if a 
block of wood had been wedged between the flanges 
of a carriage-spring. 

The physiologist demands a long, low, gently 
arching slope from heel to toes, with a broad, grace- 
ful, fan-like expansion across the ball of the foot, and 
this is precisely the form which has been immortal- 
ised by Du Maurier in ‘‘Zes beaux pieds de Trilby.”” Me- 
chanically the human foot is one of the most exquisitely 
adjusted, effective, and enduring instruments in the 
world, it will run down and tire out any hoof, pad or 
paw that moves. Artistically for beauty of outline, 
harmony of curves, dimples and grace of movement 
it is equally unsurpassed. Here again beauty and 
strength go hand in hand, and fashionable deformity 
and feebleness. 

The beauty of finely- moulded shoulders and 
rounded arms and tapering wrist is dependent not 
upon the form of the bones nor even upon the amount 
of adipose or fatty tissue—mere plumpness is not 
beauty, but upon the live contour and rippling grace 
of muscle. 

So much so is this the case, that it is probable that 
our décolleté form of evening dress has in spite of the 
denunciations heaped upon it by both the moralist 
and the medical faculty been a most powerful influ- 
ence in elevating the standard of vigor and improving 
the physique of the women of our better classes. 

As for beauty of complexion, although universally 
decried as only ‘‘skin deep,” in its natural and only 
truly attractive form, it forms one of the best and most 
reliable indices of health and vigor. It may be imi- 
tated, but no paints, cosmetics, or local ‘‘ treatments” 
of any sort can begin to reproduce the rich, warm, 
vivid depth of coloring, the translucent, creamy white- 
ness, and the velvety gloss of the surface, which is as 
absolutely dependent upon pure blood and springy 
muscle as a red June rose is upon its vigorous stem 
and roots in a fertile soil. A fine complexion instead 
of a mere surface-finish is the exquisite blossom of 
health and purity throughout the entire body and lit- 
erally ‘‘goes to bone,”’ as its counterpart, ‘‘ugliness,” 
is proverbially declared to do. An artificial complex- 
ion usually deceives nobody but its wearer. In that 
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important realm of decorative art, dress, the coinci- 
dence between beauty and healthfulness is no less 
striking. From the Greek chiton and the Spanish 
mantilla to the graceful Persian divided skirt and man- 
.tle which the celebrated Worth kept hanging upon the 
walls of his studio as his ideal of the beautiful in fem- 
inine costume—the lines of artistic beauty and of hy- 
gienic utility coincide almost absolutely. 

The corset, the bell-skirt with its street-cleaning 
attachment, the crippling multiplicity of petticoats 
and the ridiculous bustle are offences alike against 
the canons of art and the rules of health. 

WITCHCRAFT AND MIRACLES. 

A Latin proverb says: ‘‘S¢ duo factunt idem, non 
est idem” (if two do the same thing, it is not the same 
thing); and this is true not only of individuals, but 
also of nations and of religions: Itis a habit common 
among all classes of people to condone the faults of 
their own kind but to be severe with those of others. 
The oracles of Delphi were divine to a Greek mind, 
but they were of diabolical origin according to the 
judgment of Christians. Jesus was a magician in the 
eyes of the pagans, while the Christians worshipped 
him as the son of God who performed miracles. 

The priests of Pharaoh and Moses perform the same 
tricks, but the deeds of Moses alone are regarded as 
miracles, and the Israelites claim that he could accom- 
plish more than the Egyptians. The Therapeutes and 
other Gnostics practised the healing of the sick by the 
laying on of hands and by praying, in somewhat the 
same way as the early Christians did. Simon Magus 
and his disciples were believed by the early Christians 
to possess power over demons ;! but Simon was a com- 
petitor of the Apostles, and therefore his deeds were 
not regarded as divine. Before an impartial tribunal 
the methods and aspirations of both parties would re- 
semble one another more than the one-sided statements 
of Christian authors at first sight seem to warrant. The 
accusation made against Simon by Luke, of having 
offered money to the Apostles for communicating to 
him the Holy Ghost, is as unreliable as the charges of 
pagan authors hurled against the Christians. 

Minucius Felix puts the common notions, which 
in his days prevailed in Greece and Italy concern- 
ing the practices of the Christians, into the mouth of 
Cecilius who describes them as a desperate class of 
vulgar men and credulous women threatening the 
welfare of mankind. He states that they are atheists, 
for they cherish a contempt for temples, spit at the 
gods, and ridicule religious ceremonies ; that their 
own cult is a mixture of superstition and depravity; 
that they possess secret symbols by which they recog- 


liren, adv. haer., \., 20-21; Fustin Martyr., App. Il., pp. 69-70; Epiphan, 
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nise one another; that they call themselves brothers and 
sisters, and degrade these sacred words by sensuality. 
Further, it is said, that they adore a donkey’s head, 
and that their worship is obscene. The libel culminates 
in the assertion that the reception of new members is 
celebrated by slaughtering and devouring a child cov- 
ered all over with flour, which is an obvious perver- 
sion of the Communion, but Cecilius declares that it 
is done because partnership in guilt is the best means 
of securing secrecy. Lastly, he adds, that on festival 
days they celebrate love feasts which after the extinc- 
tion of the lights end with sexual excesses. 

Similar accusations are found in various authors, 
and even the noble-hearted and high-minded Tacitus 
speaks of Christians with contempt. 

Justinus Martyrin his 4fo/ogia makes the assevera- 
tion that the Christians are innocent, but leaves the 
question open whether the heretics, such as the Gnos- 
tics, might not be guilty of these abominations (App. 
II., p. 70), and Eusebius directly claims that the prac- 
tices that prevailed among the heretics were the direct 
cause of the evil rumors concerning the life of the 
Christians. 

While we must bear in mind that the moral rigid- 
ity of the Gnostics leaves upon the whole no doubt 
about the purity of their life, we may grant the proba- 
bility of the presence of black sheep among them. 
But the same is true of the Christians, as we know 
for certain on the good authority of St. Paul who in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, after an enumer- 
ation of such sinners as will not inherit the kingdom 
(5, 8-11—the passage remains better unquoted) says, 
‘sand such were some of you.”” Accordingly, there 
can be no doubt about it that there were abuses in 
the Church of Corinth. St. Paul believes the rumor 
of a sin, ‘‘that is not so much as named among the 
Gentiles,” and the Second Epistle is the best evidence 
that the Corinthians did not deny the facts. They 
repent, whereupon St. Paul recommends charity to- 
ward the main offender (2 Cor., ii, 6-11), saying: 
‘¢To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also.” 

The various aberrations among the Christians which 
were very apparent in many of their most prominent 
leaders, such as Constantine the Great, must not 
astonish us, because Christianity originated in an age 
of unrest, and the new movement was the centre of 
attraction for all kinds of eccentricity. In spite of va- 
rious excrescences, we cannot but say, that Christian- 
ity opened to the world new vistas of truth. Repre- 
sented by such men as St. Paul, it tended toward 
purity of heart; but the same is true of the Gnostics 
and the Manichees. The accusations on both sides 
rest mainly upon partisan statements and cannot be 
trusted, or at least must be used with due reserve. 
But it is natural that here as always, the same things 
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are no longer the same when reported of people of an- 
other faith. Thus the virtues of the pagans are to St. 
Augustine only polished vices, and the heroism of 
Christian martyrs is mere obstinacy in the opinion of 
Roman pretors. 

One of the most characteristic features of the pre- 
scientific age is man’s yearning for the realisation of 
that which is unattainable by natural means. The be- 
lief in magic will inevitably prevail so long as the dual- 
istic world-conception dominates the minds of the peo- 
ple, and in that period of civilisation supernatural 
deeds are expected as the indispensable credentials of 
all religious prophets. It is the age of miracles and 
witchcraft. 

Miracles and witchcraft possess this in common 
that both are supposed to supersede the laws of na- 
ture, but there is this difference that the miracle is 
believed to be the supernatural power of one’s own 
religion, while witchcraft is the miracle of heretics. 
Miracle is anything contra-natural that is legitimate ; 
and witchcraft is the same thing, but illegitimate; the 
former is supposed to be done with the help of God, 
the latter with the help of Satan ; the former is boasted 
of as the highest glory of the Church, the latter is de- 
nounced as the greatest abomination possible. 

Now we know that wherever contra-natural feats 
are believed, there the strangest events will be expe- 
rienced by those who are under the suggestion of the 
belief ; and then at once a competition will originate 
between those who represent the established religion 
and others who perform, or pretend to perform, sim- 
ilar deeds. The former are prophets and saints, and 
they work miracles; the latter are wizards and witches, 
and their art is called witchcraft. 

It is natural that wizards and witches are always 
represented as obnoxious, and it is said that their art 
is practised to injure the welfare of mankind. Never- 
theless, some very mean deeds are counted as mir- 
acles, while good deeds if only performed by believers 
in other gods are branded as witchcraft.1_ Moreover, 
all priests are unanimous in condemning the applica- 
tion of charms and spells, except those of their own 
religion, even though they be used for the best and 
purest ends. A faith-cure by heretics would not be 
countenanced by the Church, but official processions 
with prayers and sprinkling of holy water were still 

mployed in French Canada during a late small-pox 
epidemic.? 

The belief in magic is a natural phase in the evo- 
lution of mankind. The medicine-man who dispels 
diseases by spells; the prophet who by an appeal to 


1There are miracles attributed in the Christian Apocrypha even to Jesus 
himself, which would be criminal. 

2Thus, in 1521, a physician of Hamburg was executed for witchcraft be- 
cause he had saved the life of a babe which the midwife had given up as 
lost. See Soldan, Hexenfprocesse, p. 326. 
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his Deity (be it Baal, or El, or Javeh) undertakes to 
cause fire to fall from heaven, and to make rain; the 
medium who vaticinates or foretells fortunes and calls 
the dead from Spirit-Land: they all attempt to prac- 
tise magic, and a religion that proposes to accomplish 
the salvation of man by miracles, be it the miracles 
of their founders or the continued miracles of church 
institutions, such as sacraments, pilgrimages, sprink- 
ling of holy water, mass-reading, or other rites sup- 
posed to possess other than a purely symbolical sig- 
nificance, is a religion of magic. In brief, a religion 
of magic is based on a belief in the contra-natural, 
and as soon as a religion of magic becomes an estab- 
lished institution, it will develop the notion of witch- 
craft by a discrimination between its own miracles and 
those of other people who are unbelievers. 

How similar the notions of legitimate and illegiti- 
mate miracles are, may be learned from the writings of 
Agrippa of Nettesheim (1486-1535), one of the greatest 
sages and philosophers of the age of the Reformation, 
who proclaimed that the perfection of philosophy could 
be attained by magic, which in distinction to black 
magic! he called ‘‘natural” or ‘‘celestial” magic, and 
which, he assumed, leads to a perfect union with God. 
His book, De Occulta Philosophia, written in 1510 but 
published only in 1531, exhibits his belief in the pos- 
sibility of creating hatred and love by spells, of discov- 
ering thieves, confounding armies, making thunder- 
storms and rain, all of which he expects to accomplish 
by magic through a mystical union with God. Witches 
are frequently accused of the very same feats, only 
that they were said to have performed them through 
the assistance of the Devil. In spite of the resem- 
blance which Agrippa unconsciously had discovered 
between witchcraft and miracles, he remained unmo- 
lested, for his views were at the time commonly ac- 
cepted. Nor would he ever have excited the hostil- 
ity of the Papal party had he not lectured with fer- 
vor, at the University of Dole, Burgundy (1509), on 
Reuchlin’s book, De Verbo Mirifico, and had he not, 
in 1519, when Syndic at Metz, ventured to save the 
life of a witch that had fallen into the hands of the 
Inquisitor Nicolas Savini.? 

Agrippa’s celestial magic is not different from 
black magic; for both kinds of magic consist in the 
hope of contra-natural accomplishments. When after 
years of various disappointments Agrippa discovered 
that there was no magic, be it black or white, he 
came to the conclusion that there was no science. As 
the agnostic who, after having wrongly formulated 
the problems of philosophy, and finding his mind 
hopelessly entangled in confusion, pronounces the 


1 The idea and name of black magic originated from a corruption of the 
word necromancy into nigromancy. 

2De Vanitate Scientiarum, Chap. 96.; Epist. libr., 11., pp. 38-40, quoted 
by Soldan, Hexenfrocesse, p. 325. a 
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dreary doctrine of the impossibility of knowledge, so 
Agrippa of Nettesheim began to despair not only of 
magic, but also of science; and he wrote, in 1526, his 
‘«Proposition about the Incertitude and Vanity of the 
Sciences and Arts; and about the excellence of the 
word of God.’ 

All in all, we find that a religion of magic involves 
a belief in witchcraft. Where sacraments are em- 
ployed as exorcisms, every attempt at exercising extra- 
ordinary powers is regarded not as impossible but as 
alack of loyalty. Hence heresy and witchcraft are 
always declared to be closely allied, for witchcraft is 
nothing but the performance of miracles without the 
licence of an established Church, which claims to have 
a monopoly in supernaturalism. 

The belief in and the prosecution of witchcraft are 
the necessary result of a firmly established religion of 
magic. All the religions of magic are naturally intol- 
erant. As soon as one of them triumphs over its 
rivals, as soon as it is worked out into a systematic 
creed and organised in an institution such as the 
Church, it will, like all combinations or trusts, with 
all means at its command insure and perpetuate its 
supremacy. Considering that the medieval Church 
was practically a religion of magic, witch prosecution 
was the inevitable result of the Pope’s ascendency, 
and it continued in Protestant countries as an heir- 
loom of the Dark Ages so long as the belief in magic 
was retained. 

The belief in witchcraft ceased naturally with the 
ascendency of science. The more Christianity became 
imbued with the scientific spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the rarer became the fagot, and the fires were 
at last extinguished forever. Nothing could stop the 
terrible mania for burning witches, neither the fear of 
future punishments for the tortures inflicted upon 
many innocent victims, nor the pangs of conscience 
that were now and then felt by the judges, nor Chris- 
tian charity and love—there was only one remedy, 
viz., a clear insight into the nature of things revealing 
the impossibility of witchcraft ; and that one remedy 
afforded an unfailing cure. 

Those who doubt the religious import of science 
need only consider what science has done for mankind 
by the radical abolition of witch prosecution, and they 
will be convinced that science is not religiously indif- 
ferent, but that it is the most powerful factor in the 
purification of the religions of mankind. Pre, 


THE BUDDHA GAYA CASE. 


Mr. H. Duarmapata, the fervid Buddhist and secretary of 
the Maha-Bodhi Society, has published a pamphlet in which he 
complains of the persecution that Buddhists have to suffer at 


1De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum et Artium, atque Excellentia 
Verbi Dei Declamatio. Published in 1530. 
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the hands of the British Government in India. It is difficult for 
us to understand the case, for the policy of the British Govern- 
ment has always been to enforce in religious questions a rigorous 
impartiality, and there is little probability that the English would 
unnecessarily increase the number of complications that they have 
on hand now. We quote a few passages without further comment. 

There is a condensed statement of the case on page 6 which 
reads as follows: 


‘‘The Buddhists who visit Buddha-Gaya are put to great in- 
‘*convenience for want of accommodation. There is no proper 
‘*Rest-house, and to avoid all inconveniences the Maha-Bodhi 
‘*Society decided to purchase the Maha-Bodhi village from the 
‘'Tikari Raj. Since 1893 negotiations were carried on between 
‘four accredited representative and the Tikari Raj. Mr. Dhar- 
‘‘mapala appealed to the Buddhists of Siam, Japan, Burma, and 
‘*Ceylon for funds. The sale of the land was advertised in the 
‘' Calcutta Gazette of August 14, 1895, but it was postponed again 
‘for zoth January, 1896. The Buddhists of Siam raised a lac 
‘*(100,000) of rupees and the Foreign Minister of Siam telegraphed 
‘*to the Acting Siamese Consul in Calcutta to ascertain whether 
‘the land was for sale. The Siamese Consul inquired from the 
‘‘Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal whether the land 
‘‘was for sale, and the Siamese Consul was informed that there 
‘*was no truth in the report, and the Consul telegraphed to the 
‘* Siamese Foreign Minister that there was ‘No truth in the re- 
‘‘port.' Having given this incorrect information to the Siamese 
‘* Foreign Minister, immediate steps were taken by the Chief Sec- 
‘retary to coerce the Tikari Raj Manager to break off the trans- 
‘‘action and prevent the sale.” 


The Japanese had sent a Buddha statue to be deposited in the 
Bodh-Gaya temple, but for some reason, unknown to us, it has 
now to be removed. This is the letter which contains the direc- 
tion : 


‘*To H. Dharmapala, Esq. Sir: Under instructions of the 
‘*Commissioner of the Patna Division, I have the honor to request 
‘*you will remove the Japanese Image of Buddha, now in the 
‘‘ Burmese Rest-house in Bodh-Gaya, from that place, and from 
‘the precincts of the Bodh-Gaya Temple. 

‘*2, If you do not comply with this request within one month 
‘‘from this date, the Government will take possession of the Im- 
‘*age, and will deposit it in the Indian Museum in Calcutta, where 
“it will remain until it is reclaimed on such conditions as the 
‘¢Government may think fit toimpose. I have the honor to be, 
‘*Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘* H. SavaGE, District Magistrate, Gaya.” 


While we are sorry for the disappointment of Mr. Dharma- 
pala in his endeavor to create a center of Buddhism in Buddha 
Gaya, that would be what Rome is to the Roman Catholics, Be- 
nares to the Hindus, and Mecca to the Mohammedans, we cannot 
help thinking that his failure will be for the best of the future of 
Buddhism. Religion does not consist in keeping sacred certain 
days, or places, or relics, or in making pilgrimages to holy shrines. 
There is little use in holding a historically sacred place which is 
situated in a country of unbelievers. The Christians can tella 
story about this which ought to open the eyes of enthusiasts. The 
Crusades were a useless sacrifice of much money and blood for a 
phantom—the possession of Jerusalem as the most sacred spot of 
Christianity. While the restoration of Palestine under present 
conditions would be a comparatively easy affair to the Christian 
powers, it is not done and will never be done, because civilised 
mankind has outgrown the idea that there is any religious merit 
in pilgrimages. The possession of historically noteworthy spots 
is a matter of fancy and must be classed in the same category with 
the passion for making collections of curiosities. 
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Should Buddhists be anxious to do something for their re- 
ligion that would restore to it its pristine glory and preserve its 
future vitality, they should found an institution for the education 
of Buddhist preachers. If our advice were sought, we should pro- 
pose to invest the money destined for the restoration of a spot 
of soil near the Buddha Gaya, in stipends to be given to promising 
youths willing to study Buddhism in the light of Western philos- 
ophy and modern criticism. It would not be expensive to buy or 
rent a little cottage in one of the best American university towns 
(for instance in Cambridge, Mass., where Professor Lanman at 
present holds the chair of Pali) and to provide for the reception 
of Buddhist students who would avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of Western science. Buddhists should at the same time 
study Christianity in its most advanced form, its tendencies and 
methods, its mode of worship by sermons, and songs, and chari- 
table and social institutions, together with its missionary propa- 
ganda. Least of all should a study of the natural sciences be 
neglected, especially psychology and all those branches that bear 
on the doctrine of evolution. 

Should Buddhist students from Japan, Ceylon, or Siam live 
in a Buddhist home, they would be able to preserve their home 
habits, and yet imbibe all those influences which would infuse 
new life and higher aspirations into the Buddhist religion. They 
would be missionaries of Buddhism to Christians, and would take 
back to their various Buddhist countries the spiritual blessings of 
Christian nations. 


NON-EXISTENCE. 
BY CHARLES SLOAN REID. 


One single, awful second— 
And mighty ages roll, 

The dusts of many million years, 
Through nature’s staid control, 
Pass and re-pass from earth to life, 

And pay successive toll. 


One painless, blissful second— 
And agéd swans have sung 

Ten thousand thousand farewell songs 
To their succeeding young: 

And still that blissful second lasts, 
While systems fall, unstrung. 


NOTES. 


The Sanghamitta Girl's School is a college for Buddhist girls 
and it is the only one that gives them a higher education in Cey- 
lon. It has been established six years, and is supported by contribu- 
tions from Buddhists who sympathise with the cause of female 
education. The Principal, Louisa R. Ratnaweera, calls for help 
from those who sympathise with the cause of woman's education, 
and will be pleased to receive contributions for this purpose. 
Communications may be addressed to the President of the Wo- 
men’s Educational Society of Ceylon, Mrs. Mallika Hevavritama 
(Mr. Dharmapala's mother), or to H. S. Perera, Esq., Manager 
of Zhe Buddhist, 61 Maliban street, both Colombo, Ceylon. 


Some time ago we mentioned the Musaeus School and Orphan- 
age for Buddhist Girls of Colombo, Ceylon, conducted by Mrs. 
Mary Higgins, a native German lady, zée Musaeus, who is a de- 
scendant of a patrician Frankfort family, the same to which the 
well-known poet Musaeus, the author of the Musaeus Fairy Tales, 
belongs. Mrs. Higgins devotes her whole life to the education of 
Buddhist girls and is now publishing a little magazine entitled 
Rays.of Light bearing the motto, ‘‘Be just and fear not.” We 
must add that the anti-vivisectional tendency is unduly prom- 
inent. Subscription terms, 1s 6d. or Rs. 1.25, 
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HOW SECULARISM WAS DIFFUSED. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


*‘Only by varied iteration can alien con- 
ceptions be forced on reluctant minds.,”’ 
—Herbert Spencer. 
In 1853 the Six Night Discussion took place in 
Cowper Street School Rooms, London, with the Rev. 
Brewin Grant, B. A. A report was published by 
Partridge and Oakley at 2s. 6d , of which 45,900 were 
sold, which widely diffused a knowledge of Secularis- 
tic views. Our adversary had been appointed with 
clerical ceremony, ona ‘‘ Three years mission” against 
us. He had wit, readiness, and an electric velocity of 
speech, boasting that he could speak three times faster 
than any one else. But he proved to be of use to us 
without intending it, 
“*His acrid words 
Turned the sweet milk of kindness into curds,”’ 

whereby he set many against the cause he represented. 
He had the cleverness to see that there ought to be a 
‘“*Christian Secularism,” which raised Secularism to 
the level of Christian curiosity. In Glasgow, in 1854, 
I met Mr. Grant again during several nights discus- 
sion in the City Hall. This debate also was published, 
as was one of three nights with the Rev. J. H. Ruther- 
ford (afterwards Dr. Rutherford) in Newcastle on 
Tyne, who aimed to prove that Christianity contained 
the better Secularism. Thus that new form of free 

thought came to have public recognition. 
The lease of a house, 147 Fleet Street, was bought 
-(1852), where was established a Secular Institute, con- 
nected with printing, book-selling, and liberal pub- 
lishing. Further conferences were held in July, 1854, 
one at Stockport. At an adjourned conference Mr. 
Joseph Barker (whom we had converted) presided.* 
We had a London Secular Society which met at the 
Hall of Science, and held its Council meetings in Mr. 
Le Blond’s handsome house in London Wall. This 
work, and much more, was done before and while Mr. 
Bradlaugh (who afterwards was conspicuously identi- 
fied with the free-thought movement) was in the army. 
It was in 1854 that I published the first pamphlet 
on ‘‘Secularism the Practical Philosophy of the Peo- 
ple.” It commenced with showing the necessity of 


1Reasoner, No. 428, Vol. XVII, p. 87. 


independent, self-helping, self-extricating opinions. 
Its opening passage was as follows: 

‘‘In a state of society in which every inch of land, 
every blade of grass, every spray of water, every bird 
and flower has an owner, what has the poor man to 
do with orthodox religion which begins by proclaim- 
ing him a miserable sinner, and ends by leaving him 
a miserable slave ?”’ as far as unrequited toil goes. 

‘«The poor man finds himself in an armed world 
where might is God, and poverty is fettered. Abroad 
the hired soldier blocks up the path of freedom, and 
the priest the path of progress. Every penniless man, 
woman, and child is virtually the property of the cap- 
italist, no less in England than was the slave in New 
Orleans.! Society blockades poverty, leaving it scarce 
escape. The artisan is engaged in an imminent strug- 
gle against wrong and injustice; then what has he, 
the struggler, to do with doctrines which brand him 
with inherited guilt, which paralyse him by an arbit- 
rary faith, which denies saving power to good works, 
which menaces him with eternal perdition ?” 

The two first works of importance, controverting 
Secularist principles, were by the Rev. Joseph Parker 
and Dr. J. A. Langford; Dr. Parker was ingenious, 
Dr. Langford eloquent. I had discussed with Dr. 
Parker in Banbury. In his Séx Chapters on Secularism? 
which was the title of his book, he makes pleasant 
references to that debate. The Christian Weekly News 
of that day said: ‘‘These Six Chapters have been 
written by a young provincial minister of great power 
and promise, of whom the world has not yet heard, 
but of whom it will hear pleasing things some day.” 
This prediction has come true. I had told Mr. Free- 
man that the ‘‘young preacher” had given me that 
impression in the discussion with him. Dr. Parker 
said in his first Chapter that, ‘If the New Testament 
teachings oppose our own consciousness, violate our 
moral sense, lead us out of sympathy with humanity, 
then we shall abandon them.’’ This was exactly the 
case of Secularism which he undertook to confute. 
Dr. Langford held a more rational religion than Dr. 


Parker. His Answer, which reached a ‘‘second thou- 
1 Not altogether so. The English slave can run away—at his own peril. 


2 Published by my, then, neighbour, William Freeman, of 69 Fleet Street, 
himself an energetic, pleasant-minded Christian. 
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sand, had passages of courtesy and friendship, yet he 
contended with graceful vigor against opinions—three- 
fourths of which justified his own. 

In an address delivered Sept. 29, 1851, I had said 
that, ‘‘There were three classes of persons opposed 
to Christianity :— 

‘¢t, The dissolute. 

‘¢2, The indifferent. 

«©3. The intellectually independent. 

‘««The dissolute are against Christianity because 
they regard it as a foe to sensuality. The indifferent 
reject it through being ignorant of it, or not having 
time to attend to it, or not caring to attend to it, or 
not being able to attend to it, through constitutional 
insensibility to its appeals. The intellectually inde- 
pendent avoid it as opposed to freedom, morality and 
progress.” It was to these classes, and not to Chris- 
tians, that Secularism was addressed. Neither Dr. 
Parker nor Dr. Langford took notice that it was in- 
tended to furnish ethical guidance where Christianity, 
whatever might be its quality, or pretensions, or merit, 
was inoperative. ! 

The new form of free thought under the title of the 
‘‘Principles of Secularism” was submitted to John 
Stuart Mill, to whose friendship and criticism I had 
often been indebted, and he approved the statement 
as one likely to be useful to those outside the pale of 
Christianity. 

A remarkable thing occurred in 1854. A prize of 
#,100 was offered by the Evangelical Alliance for the 
best book on the ‘‘Aspects, Causes, and Agencies” of 
what they called by the odious apostolic defamatory 
name of “ Infidelity.’* The Rev. Thomas Pearson of 
Eyemouth won the prize by a brilliant book, which I 
praised for its various relevant quotations, its instruc- 
tion and fairness, but I represented that its price (10s. 
6d.) prevented numerous humble readers from pos- 
sessing it. The Evangelical Alliance inferred that the 
‘‘relevancy ” was on their side, altogether, whereas I 
meant relevant to the argument and to those supposed 
to be confuted by it. They resolved to issue twenty- 
thousand copies at one shilling a volume. The most 
eminent Evangelical ministers and congregations of the 
day subscribed to the project. Four persons put down 
their names for a thousand copies each, and a strong 
list of subscribers was sent out. Unfortunately I pub- 
lished another article intending to induce readers of the 
Reasoner to procure copies, as they would find in its can- 
did pages a wealth of quotation of free-thought opin- 

1In 1857 Dr. Joseph Parker published a maturer and more important vol- 
ume, Helps to Truth Seekers, or, Christianity and Scepticism, containing ‘The 
Secularistic Theory—A Critique.’’ At a distance of more than thirty-five 
years it seems to me an abler book, from the Christian point of view, than I 
thought it on its appearance, 

*A term of intentional offence as here used. Infidelity means treachery 


to the truth, whereas the heretic has often sacrificed his life from fidelity 
to it. 
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ion with which very few were acquainted. The number 
of eminent writers, dissentients from Christianity, and 
the force and felicity of their objections to it, as cited 
by Mr. Pearson, would astonish and instruct Chris- 
tians who were quite unfamiliar with the historic litera- 
ture of heretical thought. This unwise article stopped 
the project. The ‘Shilling Edition” never appeared, 
and the public lost the most useful and informing book 
written against us in my time. The Rev. Mr. Pearson 
died not long after; all too soon, for he was a minister 
who commanded respect. He had research, good 
faith, candor, and courtesy, qualities rare in his day. 


Secular Instruction Distinct from Secularism. 


‘“‘A mariner must have his eye on the rock 
and the sand as well as upon the North Star.’’ 
—Maxim of the Sea, 


Ir is time now to point out, what many never 
seem to understand, that Secular instruction is entirely 
distinct from Secularism. In my earlier days the term 
‘¢scientific’’ was the distressing word in connexion 
with education, but the trouble of later years is with 
the word ‘ Secular.’”’ Theological critics run on the 
 TOCK athere, 

Many persons regard Secular teaching with dis- 
trust, thinking it to be the same as Secularism. Sec- 
ular instruction is known by the sign of separateness. 
It means knowledge given apart from theology. Sec- 
ular instruction comprises a set of rules for the guid- 
ance of industry, commerce, science, and art. Secular 
teaching is as distinct from theology as a poem froma 
sermon. Aman may be a mathematician, an archi- 
tect, a lawyer, a musician, or a surgeon, and be a 
Christian all the same; as Faraday was both a chem- 
ist and a devout Sundamanian; as Buckland was a 
geologist as well as a Dean. But if theology be mixed 
up with professional knowledge, there will be muddle- 
headedness.! At a separate time, theology can be 
taught, and any learner will have a clearer and more 
commanding knowledge of Christianity by its being 
distinctive in his mind. Secular instruction neither 
assails Christianity nor prejudices the learner against 
it--any more than sculpture assails jurisprudence, or 
than geometry prejudices the mind against music. If 
the Secular instructor made it a point, as he ought to 
do, to inculcate elementary ideas of morality, he would 
confine himself to explaining how far truth and duty 
have sanctions in consideration purely human—leaving 
it to teachers of religion to supplement at another 
time and place, what they believe to be further and 
higher sanctions. 

Secular instruction implies that the proper busi- 

1 Edward Baines (afterwards Sir Edward) was the greatest oppunede of 
his day, of national schools and Secular instruction, sent his son to a Secular 


school, because he wanted him to be clever as well as Christian. He was 
both as I well knew. 
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ness of the school-teacher is to impart a knowledge of 
the duties of this world ; and the proper business of 
Chapel and Church is to explain the duties relevant 
to another world, which can only be done in a seeond- 
. hand way by the school-teacher. The wonder is that 
the pride of the minister does not incite him to keep 
his own proper work in his own hands, and protest 
against the school-teacher meddling with it. By doing 
so he would augment his own dignity and the distinc- 
tiveness of his office. 

By keeping each kind of knowledge apart, a man 
learns both, more easily and more effectually. Secu- 
lur training is better for the scholar and safer for the 
state, and better for the priest if he has a faith that 
can stand by itself. 

If the reader does not distrust it as a paradox, he 
will assent that the Secular is distinct from Secularism, 
as distinct as an act is distinct from its motive. Secu- 
lar teaching comprises a set of rules of instruction in 
trade, business, and professional knowledge. Secular- 
ism furnishes a set of principles for the ethical con- 
duct of life. Secular instruction is far more limited in 
its range than Secularism which defends secular pur- 
suits against theology, where theology attacks them 
or obstructs them. But pure secular knowledge is 
confined to its own pursuit, and does not come in con- 
tact with theology any more than architecture comes 
in contact with preaching. 

A man may be a shareholder in a gas company or 
a waterworks, a house owner, a landlord, a farmer, 
or workman. All these are secular pursuits, and he 
who follows them may consult only his own interest. 
But if he be a Secularist, he will consider not only his 
own interest, but, as far as he can, the welfare of the 
community or the world, as his action or example may 
tell for the good of universal society. He will do ‘‘his 
best,” not as Mr. Ruskin says, ‘‘the best of an ass,” 
but ‘‘the best of an intelligent man.” In every act he 
will put his conscience and character with a view so 
to discharge the duties of this life as to merit another, 
if there be one. Just asa Christian seeks to serve 
God, a Secularist seeks to serve man. This it is to be 
a Secularist. The idea of this service is what Secular- 
ism puts into his mind. Professor Clifford exclaimed : 
‘««The Kingdom of God has come—when comes the 
Kingdom of man? A Secularist is one who hastens 
the coming of this kingdom: which must be agreeable 
to heaven if the people of this world are to occupy the 
mansions there. 


DEVIL STORIES AND DEVIL CONTRACTS. 


In rHE popular literature of medieval times, the 
Devil plays a most important réle. While he continues 
to be the incarnation of all physical and moral evil, 
his main office becomes that of a general mischief- 
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worker in the universe; he appears as the critic of 
the good Lord, as the representative of discontent 
with existent conditions, as the desire for an increase 
of wealth, power, and knowledge; he is the mouth- 
piece of all who are anxious for a change in matters 
political, social, and ecclesiastical. He is identified 
with the spirit of progress so inconvenient to those 
who are satisfied with the existing state of things, and 
thus he is credited with all aspirations for improve- 
ment. Ina word, he is characterised as the patron 
of both reform and revolution. 


I. DEVIL STORIES, 


The literature of devil stories and legends is very 
extensive. We select here a number of the most rep- 
resentative from among them: 

Several legends indicate an origin by hallucination: 
For example the famous temptations of St. Anthony. 
St. Hilarian, when hungry, saw a number of exquisite 
dishes. St. Pelagia, who had been an actress in An- 
tioch, lived the life of a religious recluse in a cave on 
the Mount of Olives. The Devil offered to her a num- 
ber of rings, bracelets, and precious stones, which dis- 
appeared as quickly as they came. Rufinus of Aquileja 
relates the story of a monk, a man of great abstinence, 
living in a desert. One evening a beautiful woman 
appeared at his hermitage asking for a night’s shelter. 
She conducts herself with modesty at first, but soon 
begins to smile, to stroke his beard, and to pat him. 
The monk becomes excited and embraces her fer- 
vently, when, lo! the whole apparition vanishes, leav- 
ing him lonely in his cell. He hears the laughter of 
devils in the air, and, despairing of his salvation, he 
went back into the world and fell an easy prey to the 
temptations of Satan. 

It was a gnostic notion to regard the whole nature 
of objective existence as a work of the Devil. And 
the Church, in spite of its opposition to the views of 
gnosticism, adopted this doctrine. All nature was 
devilish. The monk retired from the world, but he 
took with him into the solitude the memory-pictures 
of his life. Memory-pictures are part of our soul, and 
a man who suddenly cuts off all new impressions, so 
that his experience becomes a blank, will have hallu- 
cinations as naturally as a man who falls asleep will 
have dreams. The darkness of the present will ex- 
hibit the self-luminary of past impressions ; the empti- 
ness of his solitary mode of existence will allow the 
slumbering memory-images to rise into bodily pres- 
ence. A very interesting letter of St. Hieronymus to 
the virgin Eustochia, which exemplifies the truth of 
this explanation, is still extant. St. Hieronymus 
writes: 

‘Alas! how often, when living in the desert, in that dreary, 
sunburnt loneliness, which serves as an habitation to the monks, 
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did I believe myself revelling in the pleasures of Rome. I sat 
lonely, my soul filled with affliction, clothed in wretched rags, my 
skin sunburnt like an Ethiopian. No day passed without tears and 
sighs, and when sleep overcame me, I had to lie on the naked 
ground. I do not mention eating and drinking, for the monks drink, 
even if sick, only water, and regard cooking asaluxury. And if I, 
who had condemned myself from fear of hell to such a life, with- 
out any other society than scorpions and wild beasts, often im- 
agined myself surrounded by dancing girls, my face was pale from 
fasting, but in the cold body the soul was burning with desires, 
and in a man whose flesh was dead, the flames of lust were kindled. 
Then I threw myself helpless at the feet of Jesus, wetted them 
with tears, dried them again with my hair, and subdued the rebel- 
lious flesh by fasts of a whole week. I am not ashamed to confess 
my misery; I am rather sorry for no longer being such as I was. 
I remember still how often, when fasting and weeping, the night 
followed the day, and how I did not cease to beat my breast until 
at the command of God peace had returned.” 


The legend of Merlin, as told by Bela in the old 
chronicles, characterises a whole class of stories. 

The defeated Satan intends to regain his power by 
the same means through which God has vanquished 
him. He decides to have a son who shall undo Christ’s 
work of redemption. All the intrigues of hell are used 
to ruin a noble family until only two daughters are 
left. The one falls into shame, while the other re- 
mains chaste and resists all temptations. One night, 
however, she forgets to cross herself, and thus the 
Devil could approach her—even against her will. The 
pious girl undergoes the severest penance, and when 
her time came, she had ason whose hairy appearance 
betrayed his diabolical parentage. The child, however, 
was baptised and received the name Merlin. The ex- 
citement in heaven was great. What a triumph would 
it be to win the Devil’s own son over to the cause of 
Christ. The Devil gave to his son all the know- 
ledge of the past and the present; God added the 
knowledge of the future, and this proved the best 
weapon against the evil attempts of his wicked father. 
When Merlin grew up, he slighted his father and per- 
formed many marvellous things. He was full of wis- 
dom, and his prophesies were reliable. It is gener- 
ally assumed that after his death he did not descend 
into hell but went to heaven. 

Similar is the story of Richard the Devil, the hero 
of a modern opera. The Duchess of Normandy, the 
old legend tells us, had no children. Having implored 
the help of God in vain, she addressed herself to the 
Devil who satisfied her wish at once. She had a son 
who was a mischief from babyhood. Being very cour- 
ageous and strong, he became the chief of a band of 
robbers. He was knighted to temper his malignity, 
but this appeal to his feeling of honor failed to have 
effect. In a tournament he slew thirty knights; then 
he went out into the world to seek adventures. On 
his return he became a robber again. One day, when 
he had just strangled all the nuns of a cloister, he re- 
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membered that he had a mother and decided to visit 
her. But when he made his appearance, her servants 
dispersed in wild fear. For the first time in his life 
he was impressed with the idea that he had become 
odious to his fellow-men, and becoming conscious of 
his evil nature, he wanted to know why he was worse 
than others. With his sword drawn, he forced his 
mother to confess the secret of his birth. He was 
horror-struck, but did not despair. He went to Rome, 
confessed to a pious hermit, submitted willingly to the 
severest penance and combated the Saracens who hap- 
pened to be laying siege on Rome. The emperor of- 
fered him his daughter as a reward. And now the two 
records of Richard’s fate become contradictory. Not 
knowing the truth, we state both impartially. Some 
say that Richard married the emperor’s daughter who 
was in love with him; others declare that he refused 
the match and crown, and returned to his hermit con- 
fessor, into the wilderness where he died blessed by 
God and mankind. 

Not all the sons of the Devil, however, join the 
cause of the good Lord. Eggelino, the tyrant of Pa- 
dua, forces his mother to confess the secret, that he 
and his brother Alberico were sons of Satan. Eggelino 
boasts that he will live as befits the son of the Evil One. 
He succeeds with the assistance of his brother in be- 
coming the tyrant of Padua, commits terrible crimes 
and dies at last in misery and despair. The story is 
dramatised by Albertino Mussato in his Accerius. 


DEVIL CONTRACTS. 


The Devil, fighting with God for the possession 
of mankind, was supposed to have a special passion 
for catching souls. Being the prince of the world he 
could easily grant even the most extravagant wishes of 
man, and was willing to pay a high price for his soul. 
Thus originated the idea of making compacts with the 
Devil; yet it is worthy of note that in these compacts 
the Devil is very careful to establish his title to the 
soul of a man by a faultless legal document. He has, 
as we shall learn, sufficient reason to distrust all 
promises made him by men and saints. Following 
the authority of the old legends, we find that even the 
good Lord frequently lends his assistance to cheating 
the Devil out of his own. He is always duped and 
the vilest tricks are resorted to to cheat him. While 
thus the Devil, having learned from experience, always 
insists upon having his rights insured by an unequiv- 
ocal instrument (which in later centuries is to be signed 
with blood); he, in his turn, is fearlessly trusted to 
keep his promise, and this is a fact which must be 
mentioned to his honor, for although he is said to be 
a liar from the beginning, not one case is known in all 
devil-lore in which the Devil attempts to cheat his 
stipulators. 


THE OPEN 


He appears as the most unfairly maligned person, 
and as a martyr of simple-minded honesty. 

The oldest story of a Devil-contract is the story of 
Theophilus, first told by Eutychian, who declares he 
hhad witnessed (!) the whole affair with his own eyes. 

Theophilus, an officer of the Church and a pious 
man, living in Adana, a town of Cilicia, was unani- 
mously selected by the clergy and by the laymen as 
their bishop, but he refused the honor from sheer 
modesty. So another man became bishop in his stead. 
The new bishop unjustly deprived Theophilus of his 
office. The latter deeply humiliated went to a famous 
wizard and made with his assistance a compact with 
Satan, renouncing Christ and the Holy Virgin. The 
bishop at once restores Theophilus to his position, but 
Theophilus repents his crime and takes refuge in the 
Holy Virgin. After forty days fasting and praying he is 
rebuked for his crime but not comforted ; so he fasts 
and prays thirty more days, and receives at last abso- 
lution. Three more days and the fatal document is 
returned to him. Now Theophilus relates the whole 
story in the presence of the bishop to the assembled 
congregation in church; and after having divided all 
his possessions among the poor dies. peacefully and 
enters into the glories of paradise. 

Even popes are said to have made compacts with 
the Devil. An English Benedictine monk, William of 
Malmesburg, says of Pope Sylvester II., who was born 
in France, his secular name being Herbert, that he 
entered the cloister when still a boy. Full of ambi- 
tion, he flew to Spain where he studied astrology and 
magic among the Saracens. There he stole a magic- 
book from a Saracen philosopher, and returned flying 
through the air to France. Now he opened a school 
and acquired great fame, so that the King himself be- 
came one of his disciples. Then he became Bishop 
of Rheims, where he had a magnificent clock and an 
organ constructed. Having raised the treasure of Em- 
peror Octavian which lay hidden in a subterranean 
vault at Rome, he became Pope. As Pope he manu- 
factured a magic head which replied to all his ques- 
tions. This head told him that he would not die until 
he had read Mass in Jerusalem. So the Pope decided 
never to visit the holy land. But once he fell sick, 
and asking his magic head, was informed that the 
church’s name in which he had read Mass the other 
day was ‘‘The Holy Cross of Jerusalem.” The Pope 
knew at once that he had to die. He gathered all 
the cardinals around his bed, confessed his crime, 
and, as a penance, ordered his body to be cut up alive 
and the pieces to be thrown out of the church as un- 
clean. i 

Sigabert tells the story of the Pope’s death a dif- 
ferent way. There is no penance on the part of the 
Pope, and the Devil takes his soul to hell. Others 
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tell us that the Devil constantly accompanied the Pope 
in the shape of a black dog, and that this dog gave 
him the equivocal prophecy. 


The most famous, most significant, and the pro- 
foundest story among the legends of devil-contracts is 
the saga of Dr. Johannes Faustus. Whether the hero 
of the Faust legend derives his name from the well- 
known Strassburg goldsmith Faust, the companion of 
Gensfleisch vom Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, 
or whether he was a historical personality is an open 
question. Certain it is that all the stories of the great 
naturalists and thinkers whom the people at the time 
regarded as wizards were by and by attributed to him, 
and the figure of Dr. Faustus became the centre of an 
extensive circle of traditions. The tales about Al- 
bertus Magnus, Johannes Teutonious (Deutsch), Tri- 
themius, Abbot of Sponheim, Agrippa of Nettesheim, 
Theophrastus, and Paracelsus, were retold of Faust, 
and Faust became a poetical personification of the 
great revolutionary aspirations in the time immediately 
preceding and following the Reformation. The orig- 
ina form of the legend represents the Roman Catholic 
standpoint. Faust is allied with the Devil, he worked 
his miracles by black art, and has to pay for its prac- 
tice with his soul. Faust begins his career in Witten- 
berg, the university at which Luther taught. Faust 
is the embodiment of natural science, of historical in- 
vestigation, of the renaissance, and of modern discov- 
eries and inventions. As such he subdues nature, re- 
stores to life the heroes of ancient Greece, gathers 
knowledge about distant lands, and receives Helena 
as the ideal of classic beauty. 


As the fall of the Devil is, according to biblical 
authority, attributed to pride and ambition, so pro- 
gress and the spirit of investigation was denounced 
as Satan’s work and all inquiry into the mysteries of 
nature was regarded as magic. Think only of Roger 
Bacon, that studious, noble monk, and a greater scien- 
tist than his more famous namesake, Lord Bacon ! 
When Roger Bacon made some experiments with light, 
and the rainbow-colors of light, at the University of 
Paris, the audience ran away from him terrified, and 
his life was endangered because he was suspected of 
practising the black art. 


Faust is the representative of scientific manliness. 
He investigates, even though it may cost him heav- 
enly bliss; he boldly studies nature, although he will 
be damned for it to hell; he seeks the truth at the 
risk of forfeiting his soul. According to the medieval 
theology Satan fell simply on account of his manly 
ambition and high aspiration, and yet Faust dares 
to break and eat of the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. According to Marlow’s Faustus Lucifer 
fell, ‘‘not only by insolence, but first of all by aspiring 
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pride.”” Mephistopheles seems to regret, but Faustus 
comforts him, saying: 
‘‘ What is great Mephistopheles so passionate, 
For being deprived of the joys of heaven ? 
Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude, 
And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess.” 

The oldest Faust book, dated 1587, is preserved 
in one single copy only which is now carefully pre- 
served in Ulm. Scheible has published it in his work 
Dr. Johannes Faust (3 Vols., Stuttgart, 1846). The 
preface states that the publisher had received the man- 
uscript from a good friend in Speyer, and that the 
original story had been written in Latin. The con- 
tents of this oldest version of the Faust legend are as 
follows: 

Faust, the son of a farmer in Rod, near Weimar, 
studied theology at Wittenberg. Ambitious to be om- 
niscient and omnipotent like God, he dived into the 
secret lore of magic, but unable to make much pro- 
gress, he conjured the Devil in a thick forest near 
Wittenberg. Not in the least intimidated by the Dev- 
il’s noisy behavior, he forced him to become his serv- 
ant. Faust, being the master of demons, did not re- 
gard his salvation endangered, and when the Devil 
told him that he should nevertheless receive his full 
punishment after death, he grew extremely angry with 
him and bade him quit his presence, saying: ‘‘ For 
your sake I do not want to be damned.’”’ When the 
Devil had left, Faust felt an emptiness not experienced 
before, for he had become accustomed to his services. 
Accordingly, he ordered the Devil to return, who now 
introduced himself as Mephistopheles. The name is 
derived from the Greek pu to pas plans, ‘not-the- 
light-loving,”’ and was afterwards altered into Mephi- 
stopheles.. He now made a compact with the Devil 
who consented to serve him for twenty-four years, 
Faust allowing him afterwards to deal with him as he 
pleased. The contract was signed by Faust with his 
blood, which he drew with a penknife from his left 
hand. The blood, running out of the wound, formed 
the words: Homo fuge (man, fly!). This startles Faust, 
but he remains resolute. 

Mephistopheles entertained his master with all 
kinds of merry illusions, with music and visions. He 
brought him dainty dishes and costly clothes stolen 
from royal households. Faust became luxurious and 
desired to marry. The Devil refused, because mar- 
riage isa sacrament. Faust insisted. Then the Devil 
appeared in his real shape which was so terrific that 
Faust was frightened. He gave up the idea of mar- 
riage, but Mephistopheles sent him devils who as- 
sumed the shape of beautiful women, and made him 
dissolute. 

Faust conversed with his servant about eschato- 
logical subjects, and heard many things which greatly 
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displeased his vanity. The Devil said, ‘‘I am a Devil 
and act according to my nature. But if I were a man, 
I would rather humiliate myself before God than be- 
fore Satan.” 

Faust became sick of his empty pleasures. His 
ambition was to be recognised in the world as a man 
who can explain nature, presage future events, and 
so excite admiration. Having received sufficient in- 
formation concerning the other world, he wanted to 
come into direct contact with it, and Mephistopheles 
introduced to him a number of distinguished devils. 
When the visitors left, the house was so full of vermin 
that Faust had to withdraw. But he did not neglect 
his new acquaintances on that account, but paid them 
a visit in their own home. Riding upon a chair built 
of human bones, he visited hell and contemplated with 
leisure the flames of its furnaces and the torments of 
the condemned. 

Having safely returned from the infernal region, 
he was carried in a carriage drawn by dragons up to 
heaven. He took a ride high in the air, first east- 
wards over the whole of Asia, then upwards to the 
stars, until they grew before his eyes on his approach 
into big worlds, while the earth became as small as 
the yolk of an egg. 

His curiosity being satisfied in that direction, he 
concentrated his attention to the earth. Mephisto- 
pheles assumed the shape of a winged horse upon 
which he visited all the countries of our planet. He 
visited Rome and regretted not having become pope, 
seeing the luxuries of his life. He sat down at his 
table invisible and took away the daintiest morsels, 
and the wine from the pope’s very lips. The pope, 
believing himself beset by a ghost, exorcised its poor 
soul, but Faust laughed at him. In Turkey he visited 
the Sultan’s harem, and introduced himself as the 
prophet Mohamet, which gave him full liberty to act 
as he pleased. Beyond India he saw ata distance 
the blest gardens of paradise. 

Faust, being invited in his capacity of magician 
to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, made Alexander 
the Great, the beautiful Helen, and other noted per- 
sons of antiquity appear before the whole court. Faust 
fell in love with Helen, so that he could no longer 
live without her. He kept her in his company and 
had a child by her, a marvellous boy who could re- 
veal the future. 

When the twenty-four years had almost elapsed, 
Faust grew melancholy, but the Devil mocked him. 
At midnight, on the very last day, some students who 
had been in his company heard a frightful noise, but 
did not dare to enter his room. They found him on 
the next morning torn to pieces in his room. Helen 
and her child had disappeared, and his famulus ue 
ner inherited his books and magic art. 
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This briefly is the contents of the Volksbuch. 


A transcription of the Faust-book in rhymes was 
published as early as 1587 in Tiibingen. Another ver- 
sion of the Faust legend was Widmann’s Hamburg- 
edition of 1599. Itis less complete than the first Faust 
book and lacks in depth of conception while it abounds 
rather more in coarse incidents. Widmann’s version 
became the basis of several further editions, 1674 by 
Pfitzer in Niirnberg, 1728 in Frankfurt and Leipsic. 
Faust must have appeared on the stage, for the clergy 
of Berlin filed a complaint that Faust publicly abjured 
God on the stage. The puppet-play Faust was com- 
piled for the amusement of peasants and children, in 
fairs and market places. Yet it was powerful enough 
to inspire Goethe who saw it still performed when a 
boy, to write the great drama which became the most 
famous work of his life. 


English editions appeared very early, and Mar- 
lowe, the greatest pre-Shakespearian dramatist, used 
the Faust story for one of his dramas, which is still 
extant. 


Goethe’s Faust represents the Protestant stand- 
point. Goethe’s Mephistopheles is not as grand as 
Milton’s Satan, but he is not less ingenrous in concep- 
tion. Mephistopheles is ‘‘ the principle that denies.”’ 
He is not a hero, not a noble-souled rebel like Milton’s 
Lucifer, but the spirit of criticism, of destruction, of 


darkness. As such he plays an important part in the 
economy of nature. Says the Lord in the Prelude to 
Faust: 


‘*Man’s active nature seeks too soon the level ; 
Unqualified repose he learns to crave; 
Whence, willingly, the comrade him I gave, 
Who works, excites, and must create, as Devil.” 


And Mephistopheles characterises himself in these 
words : 
‘‘T am the spirit that denies ! 
And justly so: For all things from the void 
Called forth, deserve to be destroyd : 
T’were better, then, were naught created. 
Thus, all which you as sin have rated, — 
Destruction,—aught with evil blent,— 
That is my proper element.” 


In Goethe’s conception, Faust allies himself with 
the spirit of negation and promises to pay the price of 
his soul on condition that he should find satisfaction ; 
but Faust finds no satisfaction in the gifts of the spirit 
that denies. However, he does find satisfaction after 
having abandoned the chase for empty pleasures in 
active and successful work for the good of mankind. 
Goethe’s Faust uses the Devil, but Faust rises above 
his negativism. However, he inherits from the revo- 
lutionary movement the love of liberty. Says the dy- 
ing Faust: 
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‘*And such a throng I fain would see,— 
Stand on free soil among a people free." 
This Faust cannot be lost. His soul is saved. Me- 


phistopheles now ceases to be a mere incarnation of 
badness, his negativism becomes the spirit of critique. 
The spirit of critique, although destructive, leads to 
the positivework of construction ; and thus Faust be- 
comes a representative of the bold spirit of investiga- 
tion and progress which characterises the age of the 
Reformation. 

We ask in fine: How can we explain the origin of 
devil-stories and devil-contracts, and what is their 
significance ? Our answer in brief is: The devil-stories 
are myths in which Christian mythology is carried to 
the*extreme. Symbols are taken seriously, and from 
the literal belief of the Christian dogmas the imagina- 
tion weaves these pictures which to our ancestors were 
more than mere tales that adorn a moral. 

In modern times, the figure of the Evil One begins 
to lose the awe he exercised during the middle ages 
upon the imagination; he develops more and more 
into a harmonious character. Victor Hugo uses him 
as a relief for his political satire. No more trenchant 
sarcasm in poetic form can be imagined than his lines 
on Napoleon III. and Pope Pius IX. He says: 


‘‘ One day the Lord was playing 
For human souls (they’re saying) 
With Satan's Majesty. 

And each one showed his art : 
The one played Bonaparte, 
The other Mastai. 


An abbot sly and keen, 

A princelet wretched mean, 
And a rascal, upon oath. 
God Father played so poorly, 
He lost the game, and surely 
The Devil won them both. 


‘Well, take them!’ cried God Father, 
‘You'll find them useless rather !' 
The Devil laughed and swore: 
‘They'll serve my cause, I hope, 

The one I'll make a pope, 

The other emperor !’” 


[Un jour Dieu sur la table 
Jouait avec le diable 

Du genre humain hai; 
Chacun tenait sa carte, 
L'un jouait Bonaparte 

Et l'autre Mastai. 


Un pauvre abbé bien mince, 
Un méchant petit prince, 
Polisson hasardeux ! 

Quel enjeu pitoyable! 

Dieu fit tant que le diable 
Les gagna tous les deux. 


Prends! cria Dieu le pére, 
Tu ne sauras qu’en faire! 
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Le diable dit: erreur! 
Et, ricanant sous cape, 
I] fit de l'un un pape, 

De l'autre un empereur. ] 


The Devil in the literature of to-day is of the same 
kind: a harmless fellow at whose expense the reader 
enjoys a hearty laugh. Lesage’s novel Zhe Devil on 
Two Sticks is a poor piece of fiction, and Hauff’s 
Memoirs of Satan are rather lengthy. Hell up to Date 
is a genuine Chicago production of modern style. The 
author introduces himself as a newspaper reporter 
who interviews ‘‘Sate,’? and is shown round the In- 
ferno. He finds that ‘‘Hell is now run on the broad 
American plan.”’ ‘‘Captain” Charon, who began his 
career as a ferryman with a little tub of a ‘‘rowboat,” 
is now running big steamers on the Styx, ‘‘the only 
navigable river in hell.” Judge Minos sits in court, 
and an Irish policeman introduces the poor wretches 
one by one. The lawyers are condemned to be gagged, 
and their objections are overruled by Satan; the in- 
ventor of the barbwire fence is seated naked on a 
barbwire fence; tramps are washed; policemen are 
clubbed until they see stars ; quack doctors are cured 
according to their own methods; poker fiends, board 
of trade gamblers, and fish-story tellers are treated 
according to their deserts ; monopolists are baked like 
pop-corn, and clergymen are condemned to listen to 
their own sermons which have been faithfully recorded 
in phonographs. 


SONNET TO DEATH. 
BY MARY MORGAN (GOWAN LEA). 


Why wilt thou, Death, approach with cruel mien, 
The blackness of the night upon thy wings, 
So that thy ghastly shadow tremor brings, 
Filling with awe the vast unknown, unseen ? 


Art thou a friend in sooth disguised as foe, 

So masked as to appear the end of all? 

An onward step perchance,—the heavenly call 
To somewhat far more glorious than we know ? 


Then why not seek us as an angel fair, 

With beauty radiant and the joy of life, 
Wafting us skyward to a music rare, 

Our souls forever free from earthly strife ? 


Ah! thus, with hearts exultant might we rise 
To meet thee as life’s greatest, sweetest prize! 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A useful book for the young student of natural history, and 
one which, if handled with intelligence, will enable him to dis- 
pense with the services of a teacher, is Dr. Alfred C. Stokes’s 
Aquatic Microscopy for Beginners; or, Common Objects Srom the 
Ponds and Ditches, which is now in its third edition, published by 
Edward F. Bigelow. Portland, Conn. The microscope, its parts 
and uses are described, and successive chapters are devoted to 
the description and directions for the treatment of microscopic 
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aquatic plants, desmids, diatoms, fresh-water alge, rhizopods, 
infusoria, hydras, rotifers, etc. There is a good glossary and in- 
dex. (Pages, 326; price, $1.50.) 


Lmportant Biological Works. 


ON GERMINAL SELECTION. AS A SOURCE OF DEFINITE VARIA- 
TION. By Prof. August Weismann. Pages, xii, 61. Price, 25 cents. 
The present booklet is the latest development of Dr. Weismann’s 
theory of evolution. He seeks by his doctrine of germinal selection to 
explain the necessary character of adaptations, while yet retaining Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection, Variations are shown to be determinate, 
but without the aid of the Lamarckian principle. The Preface contains 
Weismann’s views on scientific and biological method, and the Appendix 
sketches the history and the present state of the discussion on selection 
and variation, (Just published.) 


PRIMARY FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. By Prof. E. D. Cope. 
Illustrations, 121. Pages, 550. Tables, Bibliography, and Index. 

A handbook of the Neo-Lamarckian theory of evolution by one of its 
foremost representatives. Places special stress on the evidence drawn 
from the field of paleontology, especially in the United States. (Just pub- 
lished.) 

“One of the most noteworthy of recent contributions to science,”’— 
Chicago Evening Post, 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
F. R. S., etc. Pages, 460. 


By the late George John Romanes, LL. D., 
Illustrations, 125. Cloth, $2.00. New edition. 


POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS. By G, J. Romanes. Pages, 334. Cloth, 
$1.50. (Recently published.) 
AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. By G. J. Romanes, Pages, 236. 


Cloth, $1.25. Paper, % cents. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM.) 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOIi. 
iF 

Four years ago there came to Russia a well-known 
French agitator for war with Germany, who essayed 
to prepare the ground for a Franco-Russian Alliance. 
He paid us a visit in our village. We were then in 
the field making hay. On our return we made his ac- 
quaintance, and during lunch he told us about his ser- 
vice in the war of 1870, how he was taken prisoner, 
how he escaped, and how he gave a patriotic pledge 
never to cease agitating for war with Germany until 
France had redeemed her glory and integrity. 

All the pleadings of our guest about the necessity 
of an alliance between Russia and France for the pur- 
pose of restoring France’s former boundaries, power, 
and glory, and in the interest of our own safety against 
Germany’s evil designs, met with no success. To his 
arguments that France could not rest satisfied until 
her provinces were restored to her, we answered that 
neither could Prussia rest satisfied until she had 
avenged herself for Jena, and that, should the French 
revanche be successful now, Germany would still have 
to square matters up again, and so on ad infinitum. 

To his argument that the French are bound to lib- 
erate their brethren in Alsace-Lorraine, we answered 
that the condition of the inhabitants, of the majority 
of the laboring men of Alsace-Lorraine, was hardly 
worse now, under the German rule, than it had been 
before under the French rule. And for the simple 
reason that certain Alsatians preferred to be French 
citizens, or that because he, our guest, desired to vin- 
dicate the glory of the French arms, it did not follow 
by any means that we should deliberately bring about 
the appalling evils incident to war, for in fact we 
could not sacrifice to that end a single human life. 

Furthermore, being Christians, we could not ap- 
prove of war, because war requires the slaughter of 
men, whereas Christianity not only forbids all mur- 
der, but actually demands the exercise of benevolence 
towards all men, who are our brethren, without regard 
to nationality. A Christian government, we said, in 
undertaking a war, in order to be consistent, ought not 
only to remove the crosses from its churches, dedicate 
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its temples to other purposes, give the clergy a different 
occupation, and forbid the circulation of the New 
Testament,—but it should also renounce all the pre- 
cepts of morality that follow from the Christian doc- 
trines. C'est a prendre, ou & laisser, we told him. To 
draw people into a war before Christianity had been 
stamped out of existence, would be a deceit and a 
fraud, but one which nevertheless is practised right 
along. As for our own part, we had seen into that 
deceit and could not submit to it. 

As there was neither music, champagne, nor any- 
thing else befogging our heads, our guest only shrugged 
his shoulders, and with the habitual French amiability 
told us that he was very grateful for the cordial hospi- 
tality which he found in our home, and extremely re- 
gretted that his ideas had not met with a similar wel- 
come. 

Il. 

After the foregoing conversation we went out into 
the fields, and, hoping to find there among the people 
more sympathy for his ideas, he requested me to trans- 
late to an old and sickly, but still industrious, moujik, 
Procophy, our comrade in toil, his plan of action 
against the Germans, which consisted, as he expressed 
it, in squeezing from both sides the German who stood 
between the Russians and the French. The French- 
man presented his idea to Procophy graphically by 
placing his white fingers against the sweaty sides of 
the peasant. 

I remember Procophy’s good-natured and derisive 
surprise when I explained to him the Frenchman’s 
words and gestures. Procophy evidently considered 
his proposition about the squeezing of the Germans 
as a joke, never entertaining the idea that a mature 
and learned man could talk in a sober state about the 
desirability of war. 

‘Well, suppose we do squeeze him from both 
sides,” he answered, pitting joke against joke, ‘‘we’ll 
have him cornered, won’t we; and then we’ll have to 
make room for him ?” 

I translated the answer to my guest. 

‘« Dites lut que nous aimons les Russes,” he said. 
These words perplexed Procophy even more than the 
proposition about squeezing the German, and he grew 
suspicious. 
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‘¢Who is he?” he inquired of me, looking distrust- 
fully at my guest. I told him that he was a French- 
man, a man of wealth. 

«¢ What is his business ?”’ was his next question. I 
told him again that he had come here to effect an alli- 
ance between the Russians and the French in case of 
war with Germany. Procophy was evidently quite dis- 
pleased, and, turning to the women who were sitting 
near a pile of hay, ordered them in a strict tone of 
voice, which fully expressed his feelings, to go on 
with their work. 

‘¢ Here, you old crones,” he said, ‘‘ wake up, bestir 
yourselves! Now is the time for squeezing the Ger- 
man. The hay is not half gathered yet, and it looks 
as if harvest would begin in a few days.” Then, as if 
being loath to offend a stranger and a visitor by his re- 
marks, he added, shaping his stubby teeth into a good- 
natured smile: ‘‘ Better come to work with us, and 
let the German go. When the work is over, we’ll 
celebrate it, and we’ll have the German with us, too. 
He is a man like ourselves.” 

With that Procophy shouldered his pitchfork and 
joined the women. 

‘© O, le brave homme!” laughingly exclaimed our 
polite Frenchman. 

And thus ended at that time his diplomatic mis- 
sion to the Russian people. 

The sight of those two men, so diametrically op- 
posed in stations of life—on the one hand, the well- 
fed and well-groomed Frenchman, with a silk hat and 
a long coat of the latest cut, vivacious and elegant 
and in the best of health, demonstrating energetically 
with his white hands how we were to squeeze the Ger- 
man; and, on the other, the ungainly peasant, with 
his hair full’of hay, his skin all dried up from hard 
work, sun-burnt, always tired, yet toiling hard despite 
his work-swollen fingers, in home-made overalls, with 
old, worn-out sandals, a huge pitchfork of hay on his 
shoulder, and moving along with that economical gait 
which is so characteristic of the laboring man—I say 
the sight of those two men, so different in all respects, 
was fraught for me with profound significance at the 
time, and I vividly recollected the scene on the occa- 
sion of the Toulon-Paris festivities. 

The one, the Frenchman, impersonated a class in 
the world who had grown fat on the people’s labor, 
men who afterwards recklessly used that people as 
food for powder; the other, Procophy, was a type of 
the food-for-powder class who had reared and put 
bread into the mouths of all those who were afterwards 
to lord it over him. 

ll. 

‘Well, but the French have been deprived of two 
provinces, two favorite children have been torn away 
from their mother. Russia cannot permit Germany to 
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make laws for her and interfere with her historical 
mission in the East; nor can she entertain the possi- 
bility of losing, like the French, her Ostsee Provinces, 
Poland, or the Caucasus. Germany, too, cannot suf- 
fer the thought of losing those advantages as regards 
France, which she has acquired at the cost of such 
great sacrifices. England cannot afford to yield her 
maritime preponderance to some one else.’’ And so 
on ad infinitum. 

In such arguments it is generally presumed that 
the Frenchman, the Russian, the German, and the 
Englishman must be ready to sacrifice everything he 
has, in order to recover the lost provinces, in order to 
insure their influence in the East, in order to rule the 
seas, etc. 

It is presumed that the sentiment of patriotism, in 
the first place, is always innate in all men, and sec- 
ondly, that it is such a lofty sentiment, that, where it 
is absent, it should be cultivated. 

Neither the one nor the other presumption is cor- 
rect. I have lived for half a century in the midst of 
the Russian people, and genuine Russians at that, and 
yet in all that time I have never seen nor heard any 
manifestation or any expression of such a sentiment, 
if I except the patriotical formulas and machinery 
which are learned in military service or from books, 
and which are afterwards mechanically repeated by 
empty-headed or corrupt individuals. I have never 
heard among the mass of people themselves any ex- 
pression of patriotic sentimentality. On the contrary, 
I have repeatedly heard from earnest and respectable 
men words of total indifference and even of contempt 
for all manifestations of patriotism. I have also ob- 
served the same phenomenon among the workingmen 
of other countries, and my observations have been 
corroborated time and again by intelligent Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Englishmen. 

The working people are too much preoccupied 
with the absorbing business of gaining a subsistence 
to bother about the political questions that evoke the 
sentiment of patriotism. The questions of Russia’s 
influence in the East, of German unity, of the resto- 
ration of the French provinces, etc., do not interest 
him, because, first, he is generally ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances at the origin of those questions, and also 
because his interests in life are totally independent of 
political and state interests. 

To a man of the people it is indifferent where this 
or that boundary-iine is marked out, who shall possess 
Constantinople, whether Saxony shall or shall not be- 
come a member of the German Union, or whether 
Australia and the Matabeleland shall belong to Eng- 
land; he is even indifferent as to whom he has to pay 
his taxes to, and as to which army his sons serve in. 
But it is all important for him to know the amount 
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of his tax, the length of the military service, the time 
he will have to pay for his land in, or how much he can 
get for his work. All these are questions independent 
of general state or political interests. 
‘ And so it happens that despite all the energetic 
measures resorted to by governments to imbue the 
people with a sentiment of patriotism and to suppress 
the sprouting of socialistic ideas, yet the latter are 
constantly striking deeper roots among the masses, 
while the spirit of patriotism, so skilfully nourished by 
the government, is not only not affecting them, but is 
slowly disappearing, and now lingers only among the 
higher classes whose purposes it serves. If it happens 
sometimes that patriotism does get possession of the 
masses, it is only because the masses have been sub- 
jected to vigorous hypnotic influence by the govern- 
ment and the ruling classes, and it lives only as long 
as that influence lasts. 

Thus, for instance, in Russia, where patriotism in 
the shape of love for and loyalty to the Church, the 
Tzar and the mother country is excited in the Russian 
people by all available means, through the medium of 
the churches, schools, the press, and the most varied 
kinds of ceremonies,—notwithstanding all this, I say, 
the Russian laboring man, who constitutes one hun- 
dred millions of the Russian people, despite his unde- 
served reputation of being especially loyal to his faith, 
his Tzar, and his mother country, is a race of men the 
most free imaginable from the illusions of patriotism 
and of loyalty to his creed, his Tzar, and his country. 

As to his faith, that orthodox, governmental faith, 
he hardly knows what it is, and no sooner does he 
know it than he abandons it and becomes a rationalist ; 
in other words, he embraces a faith which can neither 
be attacked nor defended. As to his Tzar, notwith- 
standing the continual and forceful admonitions he re- 
ceives on this head, he treats him as he does all des- 
potic authorities, if not condemning him outright, yet 
regarding him with absolute indifference. And as to 
his mother country, if we do not understand by that 
his village or township, he is either absolutely ignorant 
of what it is, or else he makes no distinction between 
it and the surrounding States. Formerly the Russian 
emigrants used to go to Austria and to Turkey; and 
in the same manner now they settle indifferently within 
the Russian domain or outside it, in China or else- 


where. 
[To BE CONTINUED, | 


THE STRENGTH OF BEAUTY. 
BY PROF. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 
IL. 
So far we have been for the most part combating 
popular impressions, but we now come to a sense in 
which beauty is even proverbially strong, and that is 
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in its influence. It has been a most potent influence 
in our development and is yet in our daily life even in 
these Philistine days. 

In all ages its power for good and for evil has 
formed one of the principal themes of song and story. 

It was no mere accidental coincidence that made 
the ‘‘fatal beauty’ of Helen the mainspring of the 
movement of the grandest epic poem of the ages; nor 
simply a figure of speech which described the beauty 
of Paris as causing discord upon Olympus itself. 

From Venus and Here to Madame de Pompadour 
and Ninon de l’Enclos, from Cleopatra to Mary Queen 
of Scots the power of beauty has swayed not only 
minds of men, but the destinies of nations. 

The sweet face of the Madonna has been one of 
the most potent and purest influences in the sway of 
Christianity, and the saintly features of Beatrice in- 
spired the majestic vision of Dante. 

And strange as it may seem in anything so fleet- 
ing, so proverbially evanescent, there is a genuine 
physical basis for all this metaphor and poetry, and 
the sway of beauty is most powerful not in camp and 
court, but in the field, in the cottage, in the home. 
From the lowest to the highest forms of animal life, 
nay, through the larger part of the plant-world as 
well, we find it exercising its sway. 

Naturalists had long been puzzled to account for 
the wonderful beauty and wealth of color and elab- 
orateness of markings displayed by all sorts of living 
forms from the pansy to the peacock. 

It was popularly assumed with a self-conceit that 
was amusing in its proportions and naiveté that they 
were placed there for our especial benefit and sole 
enjoyment, and their presence was actually made one 
of the principal props of the old ‘‘ argument from de- 
sign.” 

Even the Master in his earlier investigations was 
at a loss to account for their presence, but later, their 
true meaning dawned upon him, and he declared them 
instead of merely provisions for our own selfish enjoy- 
ment, to be means of progress second only in power to 
natural selection. Without them, nearly one-half of 
the vantage gained by vigor, agility, or intelligence 
would be lost, and in many cases the organism would 
soon become extinct. In plants, for instance, the 
vivid tints and gorgeous markings of their petals are 
signals to attract the insects whose visit is absolutely 
necessary to their fertilisation. The silvery scales, 
the ruby fins, and the superb lustres in all colors of 
the rainbow in fishes are for the purpose of charming 
and attracting the opposite sex. 

The velvety plumage, the wonderful shadings and 
markings and the matchless song of birds, alike the 
wonder, the joy, and the despair of the artist, the 
poet, the musician are simply aids to courtship as is 
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proved by their presence for the most part only in the 
mating-season, and exercise a profound influence upon 
the development of the species. 

The royal coat of the leopard, the majestic antlers 
of the monarch of the glen, the splendid stripes of the 
zebra, the tossing mane of the war-horse that ‘clothes 
his neck with thunder,” not merely delight the eye, 
but form a prominent part of that wonderful engine 
of progress, sexual selection. 

In our own species nature’s masterpiece in colors, 
in outlines, and expression—the human face divine, 
owes its very existence to the power of this instinct 
in us for beauty. Her next most wonderful feat—the 
ivory whiteness and satin-like suppleness of the hu- 
man skin can be traced solely to this same cause, as 
can also the rippling splendor of that ‘‘glory of wo- 
man,’—-her hair. No possible explanation can be 
given for these on grounds of utility, they are a pure 
outgrowth of our love of the beautiful. 

‘¢Beauty only skin-deep” indeed! it has entered 
into the very blood, bone, and marrow of the race for 
countless generations. With its advent hand-in-hand 
with love, the stern law of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest” 
loses half its terrors, for a new element is introduced 
into the problem of ‘‘fitness,”’ a new world is opened 
up for selection. It has swayed and softened not only 
the hearts of men, but the great elemental forces and 
relentless laws of nature herself. And has it lost any 
of its primeval power to day? Nota whit. It sweeps 
everything before it as almost no other influence can. 
Even in this mercenary age the value of beauty as a 
dower is second to none. That a lovely woman should 
have the talent and wealth of half a province at her 
feet is as natural and excites no more surprise than 
that the discovery of gold should be followed by a 
wild rush of eager-eyed prospectors. It is exchange- 
able for a large equivalent in cash in any mart, and 
that is apotheosis in the nineteenth century, the sin- 
cerest tribute it can pay it. To its possession the re- 
nowned and omnipresent ‘‘woman in the case” owes 
It still gives to-day to the individual 
possessing it, as it has always done in past ages and 
species, a greater (power of) control over his or her 
influence upon the generation to follow, than any 
other single attribute with which they could be en- 
dowed. 

As to the value and safety of beauty as a guide and 
incentive, there will be found wide difference of opin- 
ion. The Puritan, and his name is legion, when this 
question is under discussion, denounces it as abso- 
lutely untrustworthy and misleading, one of the cun- 
ning snares of the Evil One; the philosopher and the 
man of the world alike, while admitting its desirability, 
regard it as too feeble and evanescent a thing to be 
permitted to seriously influence conduct. And upon 
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this point all would agree that any desire or effort to 
attain personal beauty would not only be unprofitable 
but positively unbecoming. And yet it is just as le- 
gitimate and far more wholesome to desire to be beau- 
tiful as it is to desire to be rich, or intellectual, or fa- 
mous. Indeed, we have no hesitation in declaring 
that whatever may be the ‘chief duty of man,” the 
‘«chief duty of woman” is to be beautiful. Not only 
in mind and character, but also in face and form, in 
voice and in dress. And I am glad to say woman has 
always proved faithful to her mission. 

By her unswerving devotion to her God-given in- 
stinct, in the face of indifference, nay, of ridicule and 
denunciation, she has builded better than she knew, 
and I am convinced that not a little of the superior 
purity of woman’s moral nature is due to her devotion 
to beauty. Woman’s love of beauty has done well- 
nigh as much for the world as man’s love of liberty. 
Both have led to excesses, but these have been mainly 
due to false ideas of their true nature, and in the 
overwhelming mass of their influence they take rank 
among the purest and most ennobling impulses that 
stir the human bosom. To be beautiful is just as le- 
gitimate and elevating an ambition as to be brave, to 
be strong, to be pure, and its attainment will usually 
include all four. 

The good, the true, the beautiful are not synonym- 
ous terms, but a sincere and intelligent pursuit of 
either will almost invariably be found to include both 
the others in its scope. The love of beauty is as holy 
as any other religious impulse. Contrast it for a 
moment with the love of riches, which, legitimate 
enough in moderation, is so easily changed into that 
ruthless greed of gain, that selfish disregard for the 
rights of others, and that degrading tendency to 
measure all human hope by their net pecuniary results 
and achievement, which is the curse of the present 
century. Compare it fora moment with those other 
qualities which are usually rated so far above it in 
proverbial philosophy: with prudence, with economy, 
with thrift, and that whole brood of so-called small 
virtues which so easily hatch into vices and make the 
niggard, the coward, the miser. Nay, even place it 
by the side of that overwhelming ambition for cul- 
ture, which is now sweeping like a prairie fire through 
the feminine mind, (and like a prairie-fire feeding 
chiefly upon straw,) darkening the heavens with its 
smoke clouds, deafening the ear with its roar, and 
threatening the male of the species with ignominious 
destruction, or a mere toleration of his existence, 
leaving behind it—ashes, in the form of a thin layer 
of dislocated and undigested information and a pun- 
gent blue vapor of polite omniscience and irritating 
cleverness. ' 

Beauty is not only far better and safer as a goal 
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than any of these but it belongs in an entirely differ- 
ent class. Our instinct for it is no mere selfish per- 
sonal greed, but one of the great trinity of religious 
aspirations. Although ranking lower in importance 
_than the instinct for the Good and the instinct for the 
True, it is nevertheless equally holy and equally essen- 
tial to the perfect development of character. Even 
alone it will lead to some wonderfully perfect results. 

The master impulse in the Greek nature was the 
worship of the beautiful. Beauty, and physical beauty 
at that, was the swmmum bonum of the entire race, and 
yet in its pursuit they developed not only a sculpture 
and an architecture which has been the despair of the 
world ever since, but a physique which for vigor and 
athleticism has scarcely yet been equalled, a philoso- 
phy marvellous both in its depth and its brilliancy, a 
literature which will live as long as the world endures, 
and asystem of political thought which is still the 
model of our highest institutions. 

As an incentive this third grace has one decided 
advantage over the other two, which is that it is in- 
stantly recognised and appreciated by all. The good 
may often appear hard and stern, the true is to many 
cold and even cruel, but upon the face of beauty rests 
ever, as it were, the smile of divine approval which 
kindles an instant response in every heart. Show 
man beauty as a part of the goal of his upward strug- 
gle and you arouse his enthusiasm at once. No need 
to urge him to love beauty, he couldn’t help it if he 
tried. 

Beauty is no mere accident of nature, no mere 
surface-play of the elements, it is a part of the very 
constitution of the universe. If anything be imma- 
nent, be divine, it is. Wherever we turn its smiling 
face welcomes us. Whether it be in the rosy mist 
that ushers in the pearly dawn, the golden cataract of 
the noon-day sunshine, or the flaming hosts of sunset 
in their crimson and purple and velvet. In the soft 
and rippling tide of green which floods the landscape 
every spring, the luxuriant shade and dancing, waving 
abundance of meadow and corn-field in the golden 
glow of summer or the crimson and purple flames of 
the autumn woodlands and vineyards, filling the air 
with the haze of their soft, blue smoke. It smiles at 
us from the rosy tints, the sparkling eyes and the 
dimpled curves of infancy, it glows in the eye, it man- 
tles in the cheek, it is revealed in the splendid bear- 
ing of that crown and glory of the universe, woman, 
it glistens in the silvery locks of the delicate grace and 
gentle dignity of ripe, old age. 

We can but echo the words of the bard: 


‘‘Oh world, as God has made it, 
All is beauty! 
And knowing this is love, 
And love is duty.” 
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LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

Mr. Lecky, in his new work, Democracy and Lib- 
erty, has a passage on Literature in America which is 
all the more important because in the same book he 
has strained every point, and even the facts, to place 
our country politically in the most favorable light. 
He admits, with friendly reluctance, that in the nine- 
teenth century America has not, in Literature, pro- 
duced ‘‘anything comparable to what might have 
been expected from a rich, highly educated, and pa- 
cific nation, which now numbers more than sixty mil- 
lion souls, and is placed, in some respects, in more 
favorable circumstances than any other nation in the 
world.” He quotes Sir Henry Maine as saying, in 
his work on Popular Government, that the want of In- 
ternational Copyright has crushed authorship in the 
American home market by the competition of the un- 
paid and appropriated works of British authors, and 
‘““condemned the whole American community to a lit- 
erary servitude unparalleled in the history of thought.” 
Mr. Lecky says there is much truth in this, but adds 
that ‘‘ Democracy is not favorable to the higher forms 
of intellectual life.” He rightly ignores our so-called 
International Copyright Act of 1891, being too polite 
to pronounce it the sham it is. 

It is very easy to answer these criticisms with the 
triumphant retort of the Hon. Elijah Pogram, the 
original jingo portrayed by Dickens, ‘‘My bright home 
is in the settin’ sun.’”’ But no patriotic outburst can 
give us a fair literary record for the century nearing 
its close. It cannot be said that England has neg- 
lected American authors. Irving, Longfellow, Ban- 
croft, Emerson, Bryant, Motley, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Henry 
James, Bret Harte, Howells, to name authors that 
occur to me, have received full recognition and sub- 
stantial royalties in England. Ido not underrate our 
list of nineteenth century American authors; in some 
of them are signs of an original genius rarely visible 
in Europe; but gather up all their productions, and 
how small is the harvest compared with those of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany! Why is this? Is it due 
to ‘‘Democracy” that many of them were for years 
parted from the undowered hand of Literature and 
driven to seek livelihood in Custom Houses, clerkships, 
professorships, consulates, legations? Is it because 
their country cares nothing for literature that our 
great authors in the past have so few successors? 

At the close of the American Revolution, Thomas 
Paine wrote: ‘‘The state of literature in America 
must one day become a subject of legislative consider- 
ation. Hitherto it has been a disinterested volunteer 
in the service of the revolution, and no man thought 
of profits; but when peace shall give time and oppor- 
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tunity for study, the country will deprive itself of the 
honour and service of letters, and an improvement of 
science, unless sufficient laws are made to prevent 
depredations on literary property.”” A hundred and 
fourteen years have passed since Paine so wrote, and 
the sufficient laws have not yet been enacted. 

In the earlier part of the present century there 
was perhaps more excuse for this national neglect, 
yet we cannot fail to feel some scandal at seeing 
early Americans of genius coming over to England 
for professional education, for culture, and recog- 
nition. Darwin was not four years old when a South 
Carolinian made the discovery of Natural Selection, 
which he announced in the Royal Society in London. 
‘(In this paper,” says Darwin, ‘‘he (Dr. W. C. Wells) 
distinctly recognises the principle of natural selection, 
and this is the first recognition which has been in- 
dicated.” After being knocked about in America— 
now running a theatre, now a newspaper—Wells 
came in advanced life to find honor and resources in 
England. That was along time ago, but how much 
better is it now, when the nation is wealthy, and can 
astonish the world with its exhibition of unparalleled 
prosperity and material progress? 

There is as much culture and genius in America 
as in any other country. No one can mingle with the 
youth and the teachers in American colleges without 
knowing that there is many a Wells who, had he any 
fair opportunity for the play of his powers, might 
achieve as much as any foreign author,—probably 
more. It is a scandal that while writers like Lecky, 
Morley, Bryce, Balfour, and others are summoned 
with enthusiasm to help direct the government of 
England, the American nation should find no use for 
a literary man except occasionally to send him out of 
the country to some foreign court or consulate; but 
it is not only a scandal, it is an outrage, that in pre- 
tending to make a law for the protection of literary 
property owned by foreign authors it should really 
enact one legalising the piracy of sixty per cent. of 
the books annually issued in Europe. For at least 
sixty per cent. of European authors are unable to ful- 
fil the monstrous conditions imposed by the Act of 
1891 on copyright, and their works are made lawful 
prey. 

These are the first productions of new authors 
whose names are not marketable until the first work 
has reached success. Could the young English author 
offer his first book to an American publisher along 
with press reviews of it, and proofs of its success in 
his own country, he could command a fair price; but 
the American publishers have provided against that 
fairness by a Bill making it necessary to publish his 
book simultaneously with its publication in Europe. 
The negotiation must precede any possibity of a suc- 
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cess that might determine the real value. And this 
fraud the typographers and publishers together made 
absolute by the provision that such simultaneous pub- 
lication should involve the complete manufacture of 
the book in America. So the young author must 
either pay for manufacturing his book in America, or 
take any pittance a publisher may offer, or forfeit all 
copyright in America. He may make something by 
his second work, but his first one is at the mercy of 
the American publisher. 

But, as Montesquieu said, man never puts a chain 
around his brother’s neck without the other end coiling 
around his own. The wrong done by the Act of 1891 
to the foreign author weighs equally, or even more, 
on the American author; for, as I have said, only 
forty per cent., at most, of European authors can af- 
ford to fulfil the pecuniary conditions of copyright in 
America, and our American writers have to compete 
with the remaining mass, whose appropriation can 
no longer be even branded as ‘‘piracy,” since it is 
now legalised. And although I have ascribed this frau- 
dulent measure to certain trade interests, it could not 
have been enacted but by the fault of eminent Ameri- 
can authors who allowed their names and influence to 
be used for the Act without examining it. Mr. Lowell 
was president of the Copyright League, and sounded 
the honorable watchword, ‘‘ There is one thing better 
than a cheap book, and that is an honest book;’ but 
unfortunately he did say to his League, ‘‘ There is 
one thing better than a Copyright Law, and that is 
an honest law.” It was largely his influence that drew 
authors into a blind alliance with keen-eyed trade 
unions in passing alaw which authorises the ‘‘dis- 
honest”’ books deplored by Lowell. His voice was 
assumed to be that of English authors also; and his 
noble label is now covering an adulterated mixture 
for the foreign author, and a poison for American lit- 
erature. Itis probable that Congress passed it and 
President Harrison signed it in ignorance of its real 
character. The President offered its ‘‘advantages” 
to England on condition that she would ‘‘recipro- 
cate,” in evident ignorance that English copyright 
had long been as open to foreign as to British authors. 

If England had really ‘‘ reciprocated,” and passed 
a law requiring every book published in London to 
be manufactured there, and forbidding importations 
of sheets or plates, Americans might have been brought 
to their senses or to their integrity. An American 
may print his book at home, send a dozen copies to 
England, and his work is safe from all encroachment 
until he chooses to send over more copies. The book’s 
success in America becomes his marketable property 
in England and in every European nation. This is 
civilisation. The American Act is uncivilised. The 
just principles of literary property are perfectly set- 
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tled: since the Berne Congress they have become the 
common law of Europe. In America these laws of 
literary property are acknowledged in principle by 
every man of common sense. The Act of 1891 has 
_ never been defended in America, except by the dis- 
graceful plea that certain selfish trades had to be 
compromised with,—that half a loaf is better than no 
bread,—and so forth. This is mere surrender toa 
tyranny admittedly without principle. The United 
States has lately menaced three monarchies in three 
months, and it is to be hoped that after the presiden- 
tal election is over (of course!) our American govern- 
ment’s attention may be directed to the manufactur- 
ing monarchy in our own borders, which has placed 
our country outside the honorable Republic of Letters. 
But this oppression will not end until American au- 
thors inaugurate their revolution, form their Congress, 
pass their Declaration of Independence, and frame 
their Constitution on the principles of equity acknowl- 
edged by all honest and intelligent people and adopted 
by all civilised nations except our own,—which above 
all other nations requires their adoption, any adequate 
development of literature in America being impos- 
sible under the present conditions. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 

THE universal interest which is felt in the World’s 
Parliament of Religions gives importance to all the 
material facts connected with it. Among other ques- 
tions which have been asked is one which comes to 
us from over the sea, and to which we have thought 
it proper that an answer should be given. The ques- 
tion is: 

‘¢Who was the veritable author of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, held at Chicago in 1893 ?” 

This question has been sufficiently answered by 
Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, the historian of the 
Parliament, to whose writings we will briefly refer. 
In an article in Zhe Forum, for September, 1894, Dr. 
Barrows says: ‘‘Charles C. Bonney, a broad-minded 
lawyer of Chicago, is entitled to the great and lasting 
honor of having originated and carried to success, in 
spite of numerous obstacles, the entire scheme of the 
World’s Congresses of 1893. The Parliament of Re- 
ligions was one of more than two hundred of these 
conventions; and was, according to Mr. Bonney, ‘the 
splendid crown’ of the series.” 

In his History of the Parliament, Dr. Barrows gives 
in full the official addresses of President Bonney at 
the Opening and Closing Sessions. In this opening 
address, President Bonney, in welcoming that impos- 
ing assembly, more widely representative than any 
ever convened by king or emperor, by patriarch or 
pope, in referring to the origin of the Parliament said : 

‘« When it pleased God to give me the idea of the 
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World’s Congresses of 1893, there came with that 
idea a profound conviction that their crowning glory 
should be a fraternal conference of the World’s Reli- 
gions. Accordingly the original announcement of the 
World’s Congress scheme, which was sent by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to all other nations con- 
tains, among other great themes to be considered, 


, ‘The Grounds for Fraternal Union in the Religions 


of Different Peoples.’ At first the proposal of a 
World’s Congress of Religions seemed to many wholly 
impracticable. It was said that the religions had never 
met, but in conflict, and that a different result could 
not be expected now. A Committee of Organisation 
was nevertheless appointed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. This committee was composed of rep- 
resentatives of sixteen different religious bodies. Rev. 
Dr. John Henry Barrows was made Chairman. With 
what marvellous ability and fidelity he has performed 
the great work committed to his hands, this Congress 
is a sufficient witness.”’ 

At the Closing Session of that world-embracing 
convocation, President Bonney, expressing his joy and 
gratitude over the great event, said: 

‘«The wonderful success of this first actual con- 
gress of the religions of the world is the realisation of 
a conviction that has held my heart for many years. 
I became acquainted with the religious systems of the 
world in my youth, and have enjoyed an intimate as- 
sociation with leaders of many churches during my 
maturer years. Iwas thus led to believe that if the 
great religious faiths could be brought into relations 
of friendly intercourse, many points of sympathy and 
union would be found, and the coming unity of man- 
kind in the love of God and the service of man be 
greatly facilitated and advanced. Hence, when the 
occasion arose, it was gladly welcomed, and the effort 
more than willingly made. What many deemed im- 
possible, God has finally wrought.” 

Rev. L. P. Mercer’s Review of the World’s Reli- 
gious Congresses of 1893, contains a statement in ref- 
erence to this subject. Mr. Mercer says that ‘‘in the 
whole series of Congresses the Parliament of Religions 
took pre-eminence, and justly so, not only because of 
the importance and the universal interest of the sub- 
ject, but because it was central in the original concep- 
tion, and its success the constant care of the President 
of the Auxiliary. In conversations with him, in the 
spiritual intimacy of years, he often dwelt upon the 
desirability and feasibility of such a universal con- 
ference.” 

In an account of ‘‘The Genesis of the World’s 
Religious Congresses of 1893,” printed in Zhe Vew 
Church Review for January 1894, Mr. Bonney traces 
back to his youth his preparation for that great work, 
and shows that in his early years he became deeply 
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interested in what is now known as the science of 
comparative religions, and read extensively on that 
subject. In this article he describes the origin and 
the evolution of the idea of a comprehensive and well- 
organised intellectual and moral exposition of the pro- 
gress of mankind, and the organisation of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions as a part of that exposition. 


That ‘the World’s Congresses of 1893, crowned 
by the Parliament of Religions,” were essentially a 
new thing in the world is clearly shown by Prof. Max 
Miiller in Zhe Arena for December, 1894, where he 
tells us that neither the Religious Council of the 
Buddhist King Asoka at Pataliputra, B. C. 242; nor 
the Council of Nicaea, A. D. 325; nor the convoca- 
tion of the Emperor Akbar, at Delhi, in the sixteenth 
century, can justly be regarded as detracting from the 
originality of the World’s Religious Parliament at Chi- 
cago. 

An author is defined to be ‘‘one who begins, forms, 
or originates, a prime mover.’’ In this sense, it seems 
clear that President Charles Carroll Bonney was the 
author and general director of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions, and that Chairman John Henry Barrows 
was the organiser and conductor of the Parliament. 
Mr. Bonney originated and outlined the plan, and Dr. 
Barrows completed it and carried it into effect. 


Mr. Bonney is a man of deep religious convictions. 
He is a Christian who believes that the revelation of 
God is continuous and ever present, not only in the 
cosmos at large but also and mainly in the religious 
aspirations of the human heart. He therefore believes 
it to be man’s duty to do his best in making God’s 
kingdom come. Being a man of stern impartiality, 
he was specially fitted to act as the President and 
leader of a convention where men of most heterogene- 
ous convictions met in friendly intercourse. Dr. Bar- 
rows at the same time distinguished himself by firm- 
ness and tact, both rare qualities which are indis- 
pensable for leaders of men and especially for the 
chairman of a Religious Parliament. The combina- 
tion of these two characters at the right time and at 
the right place was one of the main reasons which 
lead to the success of the World’s Parliament of Re- 


ligions in Chicago. PG 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM.! 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, 
Iv. 

An oup friend of mine, D., was wont to pass his 
winters on his Russian estate, or rather in his village, 
while his wife, whom he visited occasionally, lived in 
Paris. It was a habit of his, on long wintry evenings, 
to have a chat with an illiterate but very intelligent 
and respectable moujik,—the village marshal,—who 
would then bring in to him his daily report. The sub- 
ject of that talk was usually the superiority of the 
French governmental system over ours. This was on 
the eve of the last Polish revolt, and the intermed- 
dling of the French government in our affairs was 
much resented. The Russian patriotic press was rav- 
ing with indignation at such conduct, and had suc- 
ceeded in so inflaming the ruling classes that the sit- 
uation was becoming very critical, and there was con- 
siderable talk of war. 

My friend, having read the papers, was enlighten- 
ing the marshal on the existing relations between 
Russia and France. Being under the influence of the 
press, my friend was telling him that in case of war 
(he was a military man in retirement) he would join 
the army and fight the French. At that time revanche 
against the French seemed the proper thing for pa- 
triotic Russians on account of the disaster of Sebas- 
topol. 

«Why, what is the use of going to war ?” inquired 
the marshal, 

‘«What ? Would you permit the French to dictate 
to us?” 

‘«But you said yourself that things were better ar- 
ranged in their country,’ the marshal replied quite 
earnestly. ‘‘Why not let them arrange things the 
same over here ?” 

My friend told me that this argument had struck 
him so forcibly that he was unable to make a reply, 
and that he only laughed, as people do on awakening 
from a deceptive dream. 

Similar reasoning may be heard from every sober- 
minded Russian workingman, provided he is not un- 
der the hypnotic influence of the government. They 
tell us about the love of the Russian people for their 
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religion, their Tzar, and their country, and yet there 
is not a community of peasants in all Russia that 
would hesitate between the two following places of 
domicile: One in Russia, their own adored country, 
with the Russian Father-Tzar, as they call him in the 
books, and with the holy Orthodox faith, but with 
less and poorer land; and the other one outside of 
Russia, in Prussia, China, Turkey, or Austria, with- 
out the Father White Tzar and the Orthodox faith, 
but with more and better land. The question under 
which government he must live (he knows that every 
government will pluck him alike) has infinitely less 
importance for the Russian peasant than the question 
whether the water is good, whether the soil is of the 
right kind, and whether his cabbage grows well. 

It may be said, however, that this indifference of 
the Russians comes from the knowledge that they will 
fare better under any government than they do under 
their own, there being none worse in Europe than the 
Russian. But this is not true; for we observe the 
same phenomenon among the English, the Dutch, 
and the German emigrants who go to America, and 
among others who come to Russia. 

The shifting of the European populations from one 
rule to another—from the Turkish to the Austrian, or 
from the French to the German—is fraught with so 
few changes in their condition of life, that in no case 
can it arouse discontent among the working classes, 
provided they are not excited artificially by the gov- 
ernments and by the ruling classes. 


Vv. 


As a proof of the existence of patriotism people 
are wont to adduce its manifestation during great 
crises and festivities, as, for instance, in Russia dur- 
ing a coronation, or in France at the time of the de- 
claration of war against Prussia, or in Germany during 
the celebration of victories. 

But one ought to know how these manifestations 
are prepared. 

The popular enthusiasm is prepared mostly arti- 
ficially by those whose interests it serves; the degree 
of enthusiasm exhibited shows only the degree of skill 
on the part of the managers. This business is one of 
a long standing, and, consequently, the expert man- 
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agers of popular enthusiasm sometimes display a high 
degree of originality. 

When Alexander II. was the heir apparent to the 
throne, and, as the hereditary custom was, commanded 
the Preobrajensky regiment, he happened to visit it 
one day in its quarters. No sooner had his carriage 
appeared in the camp, than the soldiers came running 
out of their tents in their shirt sleeves and received 
their most august commander, as they have it in the 
books, so enthusiastically, that many of them actually 
made the sign of the cross as they ran at full speed after 
his carriage. All who witnessed the scene were deeply 
moved by this expression of naive loyalty and love on 
the part of the Russian soldier towards their Tzar and 
his heir, and by the apparently spontaneous religious 
enthusiasm which was exhibited in the soldiers’ faces 
and actions, and especially in their making the sign 
of the cross. 

Yet all this had been artificially prepared before- 
hand, in the following manner. After the regular re- 
view, on the eve of the foregoing occurrence, the 
Tzarevitch informed the brigade commander that he 
intended to pay a visit to his regiment on the morrow. 

««When shall I expect Your Imperial Majesty?” 
was the answer. 

‘In the evening. 
please.” 

As soon as the Tzarevitch left, the brigadier called 
the company-commanders together and ordered them 
to see to it that on the morrow all the men should 
have clean shirts on, and that as soon as they per- 
ceived the Tzarevitch’s carriage—which would be sig- 
nalled to them—they should run out to meet him, one 
and all, with loud ‘‘hurrahs,” and that every tenth 
man in the company should make, in running, the sign 
of the cross. The commanding sergeants went to their 
companies, drew them up in files and, counting from 
the right, stopped at every tenth man: ‘‘One, two, 
three. . . eight, nine, ten,—Sidorenko, you’ll cross; 
one, two, three, four... etc., Ivanow will cross.” 
Everything was done as ordered, and the impression 
of enthusiasm was complete on the Tzarevitch, as it 
was also on all present, on the officers, the soldiers 
themselves, and even on the brigade-commander who 
was the author of the whole proceeding. In this man- 
ner, although perhaps in not so coarse a form, patri- 
otic manifestations are prepared everywhere. 

Thus, wherever the authorities succeed, by a series 
of simultaneous and concerted measures, which are 
always at their command, in bringing the vulgar 
masses into an abnormally excited state, they say to 
us: Behold, this is a spontaneous manifestation of the 
popular will. Such manifestations as recently took 
place in Toulon and in Paris, or in Germany during 
the reception of the Emperor and Bismarck, or such as 
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take place in Russia during all solemnities, only prove 
that the means of exciting the masses which are lodged 
in the hands of the authorities and the ruling classes, 
are so powerful that those possessing them can call 
forth at any time any kind of manifestation they wish, 
by simply appealing to the people’s patriotic senti- 
ments. But on the other hand, nothing proves so effec- 
tively the absence of patriotism in the people as just 
these tremendous efforts, which are periodically made 
by the authorities and ruling classes for artificially ex- 
citing the patriotism of the people. 

If the patriotic spirit is so innate in the people, 
why not let it show itself freely and of its own accord, 
instead of exciting it continually by all sorts of artifices? 
Let them stop in Russia, for a while at least, the prac- 
tice of compelling the people to swear allegiance to 
every new Tzar, let them cease saying solemn prayers 
for the Tzar during every mass, let them cease cele- 
brating his birthdays with the tolling of bells, with 
illuminations and the compulsory stoppage of work ; 
let them cease placing his image in every public place, 
let them cease printing his name in large letters in all 
the prayer-books, calendars, and text-books; let them 
cease extolling him in all the books and papers which 
are printed for that purpose ; let them cease throwing 
people into prison for the least disrespectful word said 
of him,—let them cease doing all such things, and then 
we shall see how much inclination there is inborn in 
the Russian people, in the genuine working classes, in 
Procophy, in Ivan, to adore his Tzar, who for his 
pains delivers him into the hands of the landed pro- 
prietor and the rich capitalist. 

Thus it is in Russia. And it is so elsewhere. Let 
the ruling classes of other countries, of Germany, of — 
France, of Italy, and the rest, cease exciting the pa- 
triotism of their people and we shall see how innate 
this imaginary spirit is in the populations of our time. 

Their method, however, is to befog the minds of 
the people from infancy by every possible means—by 
the perversion of educational text-books, by the cele- 
bration of public masses, by sermons, speeches, books, 
papers, and monuments. They gather together a few 
thousand people by bribery or by force, further increas- 
ing their number by loafers, and when this mob amid 
the booming of cannon and the strains of music, blinded 
by all sorts of glitter, yells what has been suggested 
to it beforehand, they call it an expression of the pop- 
ular will. 

But, in the first place, it is only about one ten- 
thousandth part of the whole population who do the 
yelling during such festivities; in the second place, 
out of all this mass, about one-half is gathered by some 
strong attraction, if not collected forcibly, as is done in 
Russia ; in the third, out of all those thousands only a 
few score really know what is the matter, while the 
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rest would yell and wave their caps just as frantically 
if something else and exactly the contrary took place 
in its stead ; and lastly, the police are always present 
on such occasions ready to grab any one who has the 
hardihood or misfortune to yell something different 
‘from what has been prescribed by the authorities. 

In France, under Napoleon I., they welcomed with 
the same enthusiasm the war against Russia, as they 
did later Alexander I. against whom that war had been 
waged ; and then again they greeted with enthusiasm 
Napoleon, and later the allies, and then the Bourbons, 
the Orleans, the Republic, Napoleon III., and Bou- 
langer. In Russia they receive equally well, to-day 
Peter, to-morrow Catherine, the day after Paul, Alex- 
ander, Constantine, Nicolas, Prince Lichtenberg, the 
Slavonian brethren, the Prussian king, and the French 
sailors, or in fact any one whom the authorities wish 
them to welcome. The same takes place in England, 
in America, in Germany, and in all other countries. 

The so-called patriotism of our time is, on the one 
hand, a certain mood, or frame of mind, which is being 
constantly aroused in the people and maintained by 
school, religion, and a venal press, to suit the wishes 
of the government ; and on the other hand, it is a tem- 
porary excitement aroused in the lower classes—who 
are both morally and intellectually inferior—by the 
ruling classes, and then vaunted by them as the will 
of the whole people. 


Vi. 


‘¢ But,”’ some one will say, ‘‘ granting the people 
are void of the sentiment of patriotism, the reason is 
they have not as yet reached the plane of this lofty 
sentiment, which is a marked characteristic of every 
educated man. And if they have not yet acquired this 
sentiment, they must be educated to it. This is just 
what the government is doing.” 

Such remarks are generally heard from representa- 
tives of the ruling classes, who are so confident that 
patriotism is a lofty sentiment, that the simple men of 
the people, not experiencing that sentiment them- 
selves, have a consciousness of guilt, and at once seek 
to assure themselves that they have it, or, at least 
feign having it. ; 

What now is that lofty sentiment which, in the 
opinion of the ruling classes, should be ingrafted in 
the minds of the people? 

Strictly speaking, it is nothing more nor less than 
the preference of one’s own government and people 
over any other government and people, a sentiment 
well expressed in the German patriotic song : 

‘¢ Deutschland, Deutschland tiber Alles.” 

Replace Deutschland by Russland, Frankreich, 
Italien, or N. N., and you have an extremely lucid 
form of the lofty sentiment of patriotism, It may be 
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that this sentiment is very desirable and very useful 
to the authorities and to the integrity of States, but 
one cannot help seeing that it is not in any respect 
lofty. On the contrary, it is very stupid and immoral. 
It is stupid because if every State considers itself the 
superior of all others, then evidently all of them are 
wrong. It is immoral because it necessarily leads 
every man who possesses it to seek advantages for his 
own State at the expense of other States,—a desire 
absolutely antagonistic to the fundamental and gener- 
ally accepted moral law, which is: Do not do unto 
others what you would not have them do unto you. 

Patriotism could be a virtue in the ancient world 
where it demanded of every man devotion to what was 
then the highest attainable ideal, that of the mother- 
country. But how can it be a virtue in our day when 
it demands what is contrary to the ideal both of our 
religion and morality,—the denial of the equality and 
the fraternity of man, and the acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of one State, of one people above all 
others. Furthermore, this sentiment not only is not 
a virtue now, but it is undeniably a vice. Patriotism 
in its true sense has neither material nor moral grounds 
for existence. 

Patriotism could have meaning in the ancient 
world where every people, more or less homogeneous 
in its composition and professing the same state creed, 
formed, as it were, an island in the midst of a threat- 
ening sea of barbarians. 

It is clear that, under such circumstances, patriot- 
ism, which was the impulse to repel invasions of bar- 
barians who were ready to overthrow public institu- 
tions, to rob and to capture men and women, was 
then a very natural sentiment, and the man of that 
time, in order to save himself and his countrymen, 
was naturally justified in preferring his own people to 
others, and in cherishing animosity towards the sur- 
rounding barbarians, and even in killing them in de- 
fence of his people. 

But what meaning can that sentiment have in our 
Christian era? What justifies a man now-a-days, a 
Russian for instance, in killing the French, or the Ger- 
mans ; or what justifies the French in killing the Ger- 
mans, when they know very well, however ignorant 
they may be, that the people of the fellow-nation 
against whom their patriotic enmity is excited, are no 
barbarians, but men like themselves, Christians, often 
of the same creed and denomination as they, wishing 
nothing but peace and a peaceful exchange of the 
products of labor, and, furthermore, having the same 
common interests, industrial, or commercial, or intel- 
lectual, or all three together. It happens very fre- 
quently that a certain portion of people of one nation 
are more intimately connected with the people of an- 
other nation than with their own countrymen, as is 
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the case with men in the employment of a foreigner, 
or with merchants generally, and particularly with 
men of science and artists. 

Besides, the very conditions of life have changed 
in our times, where the so-called mother-country, as 
distinguished from everything around it, has ceased 
to be so well defined as it was in the ancient world, 
where the individuals composing it belonged to the 
same race and to the same creed. An Egyptian’s, a 
Jew’s, a Greek’s patriotism is clear tous. In defend- 
ing their country they defended their race, their creed, 
their institutions, and their birthplace. 

But in what does the patriotism of an Irishman in 
the United States consist, who by creed belongs to 
Rome, by race to Ireland, and by residence to the 
United States ? In the same predicament are the Bo- 
hemian in Austria, the Pole in Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, the Hindu in the British Empire, the Tartar 
and the Armenian in Russia and Turkey. And leav- 
ing aside individuals of subjugated races, the citizens 
even of our most homogeneous states, such as Russia, 
France, and Prussia, cannot have the same sentiment 
of patriotism as that which characterised the ancients, 
because their whole life’s interests frequently lie out- 
side their nation and in the very country against which 
their patriotic hatred is excited. A man’s family- 
interests may be there; his wife may be a foreigner ; 
his economical interests, his capital may be there; 
his intellectual, his scientific, and artistic interests, — 
they all may be abroad, in the very country he is ex- 
pected to make war against. 

Why patriotism is impossible in our time is mainly 
because, despite all our efforts to suppress the sense 
of Christianity in the course of 1800 years, it never- 
theless crops out into our lives and has such a hold 
on it, that even men most coarse and stupid cannot 
help seeing the total incompatibility of patriotism with 
those moral precepts which guide their lives. 


THE DISTINCTIVENESS MADE FURTHER EVIDENT. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“The cry that so-called secular education 
is Atheistic is hardly worth notice. Cricket is 
not theological; at the same time, it is not 
Atheistic.”—Rev, Joseph Parker, D, D., Times, 
October 11, 1894. 


Nor is Secularism atheism. The laws of the uni- 
verse are quite distinct from the question of the origin 
of the universe. The study of the laws of nature, 
which Secularism selects, is quite different from spec- 
ulation as to the authorship of nature. We may judge 
and prize the beauty and uses of an ancient edifice, 
though we may never know the builder. Secularism 
is a form of opinion which concerns itself only with 
questions the issues of which can be tested by the ex- 
perience of this life. Itis clear that the existence of 
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deity and the actuality of another life, are questions 
excluded from Secularism, which exacts no denial of 
deity or immortality, from members of Secularist so- 
cieties. During their day only two persons of public 
distinction—the Bishop of Peterborough and Charles 
Bradlaugh—maintained that the Secular was athe- 
istic. Yet Mr. Bradlaugh never put a profession of 
atheism as one of the tenets of any Secularist Society. 
Atheism may be a personal tenet, but it cannot be a 
Secularist tenet, from which it is wholly disconnected. 

No one would confuse the Secular with the atheistic 
who understood that the Secular is separate. Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, a Christian, writing in Concord (Octo- 
ber, 1894), a description of the burial of Angelo Maz- 
zoleni, said ‘‘the funeral was entirely Secular,” mean- 
ing the ceremony was distinct from those of the Church, 
being based on considerations pertaining to duty in 
this world. 

In the indefiniteness of colloquial speech we con- 
stantly hear the phrase, ‘‘School Board education.” 
Yet School Boards cannot give education. It is be- 
yond their reach. Most persons confuse instruction 
with education. Instruction relates to industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and scientific knowledge and like 
subjects. Education implies the complete training 
and ‘‘ drawing out of the whole powers of the mind.’” 
Thus instruction is different from education. Instruc- 
tion is departmental knowledge. Education includes 
all the influences of life ; instruction gives skill, edu- 
cation forms character. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker is the first Nonconformist 
preacher of distinction who has avowed his concur- 
rence with Secular instruction in Board Schools. When 
Mr. W. E. Forster was framing his Education Act, I 
besought him to raise English educational policy to 
the level of the much-smoking, much-pondering Dutch. 
«« The system of education in Holland dates from 1857. 
It is a Secular system, meaning by Secular that the 
Bible is not allowed to be read in schools, nor is any 
religious instruction allowed to be given. The use of 
the school-room is, however, granted to ministers of all 
denominations for the purpose of teaching religion out 
of school-hours. - The schoolmaster is not allowed to 
give religious instruction, or even to read the Bible in 
school at any time.’ No State rears better citizens or 
better Christians than the Dutch. Mr. Gladstone, 
with his customary discernment, has said that ‘¢Sec- 
ular instruction does not involve denial of religious 
teaching, but merely separation in point of time.” It 
seems incredible that Christian ministers, generally, 
do not see the advantage of this. I should probably 
have become a Christian preacher myself, had it not 


1 Henry Drummond gave this definition in the House of Commons, and it 
was adopted by W. J. Fox and other leaders of opinion in that day. 

2Report from the Hague, by Mr. (now Right Hon.) Jesse Collings, M. P., 
May, 1870. : Mj 
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been for the incessantness with which religion was ob- 
truded on me in childhood and youth. Even now my 
mind aches when I think of it. For myself, I respect 
the individuality of piety. It is always picturesque. 
Looking at religion from the outside, I can see that 
concrete sectarianism is a source of religious strength. 
A man is only master of his own faith when he sees it 
clearly, distinctly, and separately. Rather than per- 
mit Secular instruction and religious education to be 
imparted separately, Christian ministers permit the 
great doctrines they profess to maintain to be whittled 
down to a School Board average, in which, when done 
honestly towards all opinions, no man can discern 
Christianity without the aid of a microscope. And this 
passes, in these days, for good ecclesiastical policy. 
In a recent letter (November, 1894) Mr. Gladstone 
has re-affirmed his objection to ‘‘ an undenominational 
system of religion framed by, or under the authority 
of, the State.”” He says: ‘‘It would, I think, be better 
for the State to limit itself to giving secular instruc- 
tion, which, of course, is no complete education.”’ Mr. 
Gladstone does not confound Secular instruction with 
education, but is of the way of thinking of Milton, 
who says: ‘‘I call acomplete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war.” Secular instruction touches 
no doctrine, menaces no creed, raises no scepticism in 
the mind. But an average of belief introduces the 
aggressive hand of heresy into every school, tampering 
with tenets rooted in the conscience, wantonly alarm- 
ing religious convictions, and substituting for a clear, 
frank, and manly issue a disastrous, blind, and timid 
policy, wriggling along like a serpent instead of walk- 
ing with self-dependent erectness. This manly erect- 
ness would be the rule were the formula of the great 
preacher accepted who has said: ‘‘Secular education 
by the State, and: Christian education by the Chris- 
tian Church is my motto.”! Uniformity of truth is de- 
sirable, and it will come, not by contrivance, but by 
conviction. 

Some one quoted lately in the Daly News (Sep- 
tember 19, 1895) the following sentences I wrote in 
1870: 

‘With secular instruction only in the day school, religion 
will acquire freshness and new force. The clergyman and the 
minister will exercise a new influence, because their ministrations 
will have dignity and definiteness. They will no longer delegate 
things declared by them to be sacred to be taught second-hand by 
the harassed, overworked, and oft-reluctant schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, who must contradict the gentleness of religion by 
the peremptoriness of the pedagogue, and efface the precept that 
‘God is love’ by an incontinent application of the birch... . It is 
‘not secular instruction which breeds irreverence, but this ill-timed 
familiarity with the reputed things of God which robs divinity of 
its divineness.” 


1 The Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D. | 
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The Bible in the school-room will not always. be to 
the advantage of clericalism, as it is thought to be 
now. 

Mr. Forster’s Education Act created what Mr. 
Disraeli contemptuously described as a new ‘‘sacer- 
dotal caste,”—a body of second-hand preachers, who 
are to be paid by the money of the State to do the 
work which the minister and the clergyman avow they 
are called by heaven to perform,—namely, to save 
the souls of the people. According to this Act, the 
clergy are really no longer necessary; their work can 
be done by a commoner and cheaper order of artificer. 
Mr. Forster insisted that the Bible be introduced into 
the school-room, which gives great advantage to the 
Freethinker, as it makes a critical agitation against 
its character and pretensions a matter of self-defence 
for every family. Another eminent preacher, Mr. C. 
H. Spurgeon, wrote, not openly in the Zimes as Dr. 
Parker did, but in Zhe Sword and Trowel thus: ‘‘We 
should like to see established a system of universal 
application, which would give a sound secular educa- 
tion to children, and leave the religious training to 
the home and the agencies of the Church of Christ.” 
It is worthy of the radiant common sense of the fa- 
mous orator of the Tabernacle that he should have 
said this anywhere. 


Self-Defensive for the People. 


‘‘What suits the gods above 
Only the gods can know; 
What we want is This World’s sense 
How to live below.’’ 


By its nature, Secularism is tolerant with regard to 
religions. I once drew up a code of rules for an athe- 
istic school. One rule was that the children should 
be taught the tenets of the Christian, Catholic, Mos- 
lem, Jewish, and the leading theological systems of 
the world, as well as Secularistic and atheistic forms 
of thought—that when the pupil came to years of dis- 
cretion he might be able, intelligently, to choose a 
faith for himself. Less than this would be a fraud 
upon the understanding of aman. In matters which 
concern himself alone, he must be free to choose for 
himself, and know what he is choosing from. That 
form of belief which has misgivings as to whether it 
can stand by itself, is to be distrusted. 

It is the scandal of Christianity that, for twenty- 
five years, it has paralysed School Board instruction 
by its discord of opinion as to the religious tenets to 
be imparted ; while in Secularity there is no disunity. 
Everybody is agreed upon the rules of arithmetic. The 
laws of grammar command general assent. There are 
no rival schools upon the interpretation of geometrical 
problems. It is only in divinity that irreconcilable 
diversity exists. When Secular instruction is con- 
ceded, denominational differences will be respected, 
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as aspects of the integrity of conscience, which no 
longer obstruct the intellectual progress of the people. 

But there are graver issues than the pride and pref- 
erence of the preacher—namely, the welfare of the 
children of the people. What the working classes want 
is an industrial education. Poverty is a battle, and 
the poor are always in a conflict—a conflict in which 
the most ignorant ever go to the wall. The accepted 
policy of the State leaves the increase of population to 
chance. It suffers none to be killed ; it compels them 
to be kept alive, and abandons their subsistence to the 
accident of capitalists requiring to hire their services. 
Thus our great towns are crowded with families, im- 
pelled there by the wild forces of hunger and of pas- 
sion. From the working classes thus situated, the 
governing class exact from each parent four duties : 

1. That he shall give the parish no disquietude by 
asking it to maintain his family. 

2. That he shall pay whatever taxes are levied 
upon him. 

3. That he shall give no trouble to the police. 

4. That he shall fight generally whomsoever the 
Government may see fit to involve the nation in war 
with. 

Whatever knowledge is necessary to enable the 
future workman to do these things, is his right, and 
should be given to him in his youth in the speediest 
manner ; and any other inculcation which shall delay 
this knowledge on its way, or confuse the learner in 
acquiring it, is a cruelty to him and a peril to the com- 
munity which permits ; and the State, were it discern- 
ing and just, would forbid it. 

In April, 1870, in a letter which appeared in the 
Spectator, 1 wrote as follows: 

‘In the speech of the Bishop of Peterborough, delivered at 
the Educational Conference at Leicester, and published in a sep- 
arate form by the National Education Union, his Lordship quotes 
from a recent letter of mine to the Daly News some words in 
which I explained that ‘unsectarian education amounts to a new 
species of parliamentary piety.’ It is a satisfaction to find that the 
Bishop of Peterborough is able to ‘entirely endorse these words.’ 
The Bishop asks: ‘Whose words do you suppose they are? They 
are the words of that reactionary maintainer of creeds and dogmas 
—Mr. Holyoake.’ So far from being a ‘reactionary’ in this mat- 
ter, I have always maintained that every form of sincere opinion, 
religious or secular, should have free play and fair play. I have 
never varied in advocating the right of free utterance and free ac- 
tion of all earnest conviction. The State requires a self-support- 
ing and tax-paying population. But the State cannot insure this, 
except by imparting productive knowledge to the people. It is 


necessary for the people to receive, it is the interest of the State to 
give, productive instruction in national schools.” 


If people realised how much extended secular in- 
struction is needed, they would be impatient with the 
obstruction of it by contending sects. Children want 
industrial education to fit them for emigrants. A 
knowledge of soils, of cattle, of climate, and crops, 
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and how to nail up a wigwam and grow pork and 
corn, is what they need. For want of such knowledge 
Clerkenwell watchmakers, Northampton shoemakers, 
Lancashire weavers, and Durham miners perish as 
emigrants, and their bones bleach the prairies. Yet 
all orthodox teaching turns out its pupils uninstructed, 
for, as Tillottson has said, ‘‘He that does not know 
those things which are of use and necessity for him 
to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may 
know beside.” To know this world, and the Secular 
conditions of prosperity in it, is indispensable to the 
people. 

Christianity is entirely futile in industry. If a 
workman cannot pay his taxes, the most devout Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not abate sixpence in con- 
sideration of the defaulter’s piety. The poor man may 
believe in the Thirty-nine Articles, be able to recite 
all the Collects ; he may spend his Sundays at church, 
and his evenings at prayer-meeting ; but the reverend 
magistrate, who has confirmed him and preached to 
him, will send him to gaol if he does not pay. The 
sooner workmen understand that Christianity has no 
commercial value, the better for them. 

Why should purely Secular instruction be regarded 
with distrust, when purely religious education does 
not answer? It does not appear in human experience 
that purely religious teaching, even when dispensed 
in a clergyman’s family, is a security for good con- 
duct. It is matter of common remark that the sons 
of clergymen turn out worse than the sons of parents 
in other professions. 

We want no whining or puling population. The 
elements of science and morality will give children 
the use of their minds, and minds to use, and teach 
justice and kindness, self-direction, self-reliance, forti- 
tude, and truth. There is piety in this instruction, — 
piety to mankind,—exactly that sort of piety for the 
want of which society suffers. 

The principles for which during two centuries Non- 
conformity in England has contended are, that the 
State should forbid no religion, impose no religion, 
teach no religion, pay no religion. In 1870, the year 
in which Mr. Forster’s Act came into operation, I was 
the only person who issued a public address to the 
‘¢School Board Electors” in favor of free compulsory, 
and Secular instruction. Two of the proposals, the 
least likely to be favorably received, have since been 
adopted. The turn of the third must be near, unless 
fools are always at the polls. 


Rejected Tenets Replaced by Better. 


‘‘ False ideas can be confuted by argument, 
but it is only by true ideas they can be ex- 
pelled.”’—Cardinal Newman, 


Error will live wherever vermin of the mind may 
burrow ; and error, if expelled, will return to its ac- 
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customed haunt, unless its place be otherwise occu- 
pied by some tenant of truth. Suppose that criticism 
has established : 


That God is unknown. 

That a future life is unprovable. 

That the Bible is not a practical guide. 
That providence sleeps. 

That prayer is futile. 

That original sin is untrue. 

That eternal perdition is unreal. 
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What is free thought going to do? All these the- 
ological ideas, however untrue, are forces of opinion 
on the side of error. After taking these doctrines out 
of the minds of men, as far as reasoning criticism may 
do it, what is proposed to be put in their place? When 
we call out to men that they are going down a wrong 
road, we are more likely to arrest their attention if we 
can point out the right road to take. 

No mind is ever entirely empty. The objection to 
ignorance is not that it has no ideas, but that it has 
wrong ones. Its ideas are narrow, cramped, vicious. 
It likes without reason, hates without cause, and is 
suspicious of what it might trust. It is not enough to 
tell a man who is eating injurious food that it will harm 
him. If he has no other aliment, he must go on feed- 
ing upon what he has. If you cannot supply better, 
you cannot reproach him who takes the bad. But if 
you have true principles, they should be offered as 
substitutes for the false. Secularist truth should tread 
close upon the heels of theological error. 

1. For the study of the origin of the universe Sec- 
ularism substitutes the study of the laws and uses of 
the universe, which, Cardinal Newman admitted, might 
be regarded as consonant to the will of its author. 

2. For a future state Secularism proposes the wise 
use of this, as he who fails in this ‘‘duty nearest hand” 
has no moral fitness for any other. 

3. For revelation it offers the guidance of observa- 
tion, investigation, and experience. Instead of taking 
authority for truth, it takes truth for authority. 

4. For the providence of Scripture, Secularism di- 
rects men to the providence of science, which provides 
against peril, or brings deliverance when peril comes. 

5. For prayer it proposes self-help and the em- 
ployment of all the resources of manliness and indus- 
try. Jupiter himself rebuked the waggoner who cried 
for aid, instead of putting his own shoulder to the 
wheel. 

6. For original depravity, which infuses hopeless- 
ness into all effort for personal excellence, Secularism 
counsels the creation of those conditions, so far as 
human prevision can provide them, in which it shall 
be ‘‘impossible for a man to be depraved or poor.” 
The aim of Secularism is to promote the moralisation 
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of this world, which Christianity has proved ineffec- 
tual to accomplish. 

7. For eternal perdition, which appals every human 
heart, Secularism substitutes the warnings and pen- 
alties of causation attending the violation of the laws 
of nature, or the laws of truth—penalties inexorable 
and unevadable in their consequences. Though they 
extend to the individual no farther than this life, they 
are without the terrible element of divine vindictive- 
ness, yet, being near and inevitable—following the 
offender close as the shadow of the offence—are more 
deterrent than future punishment, which ‘ faith” may 
evade without merit. 

The aim of Secularism is to educate the conscience 
in the service of man. It puts duty into free thought. 
Men inquired for self-protection, and from dislike of 
error. But if a man was in no danger himself, and was 
indifferent whether an error—which no longer harmed 
him—prevailed or not, Secularism holds that it is still 
a duty to aid in ending it for the sake of others. It 
was W. J. Fox, the most heretical preacher of his day, 
who said (1824): ‘‘I believe in the right of religion 
and the duty of free inquiry.” He is a very exceptional 
person—as we know in political as well as in questions 
of mental freedom—who cares for a right he does not 
need himself. A man is generally of opinion, as I 
have seen in many agitations, that nobody need care 
for a form of liberty he does not want himself. It is as 
though a man on the bank should think that a man in 
the water does not want a rope. Duty is devotion to 
the right. Right in morals is that which is morally 
expedient. That is morally expedient which is con- 
ducive to the happiness of the greatest numbers. The 
service of others is the practical form of duty. ‘«He,” 
says Buddha, ‘‘who was formerly heedless, and after- 
wards becomes earnest, lights up the world like the 
moon escaped from a cloud.” 

Constructiveness is an education which attains suc- 
cess but slowly. Some men have no distinctive notion 
whatever of truth. It seems never to have occurred 
to them that there is anything intrinsic in it, and they 
only fall into it by accident. Others have a wholesome 
idea that truth is essential, and that, as a rule, you 
ought to tell it, and some doit. This is a small con- 
ception of truth, but it is good as far as it goes, and 
ought to be valued, as it is scarce. If any one asks 
such a person whether what he says is what he /hinks, 
or what he vows, to be true, he is perplexed. The 
difference between the two things has not occurred to 
him. He has been under the impression that what he 
believes is the same thing as what he knows, and 
when he finds the two things are very different, his 
idea of truth is doubled and is twice as large as it was 
before. 

There is yet a larger view, to which many never 
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attain. To them all truth is truth of equal value. All 
geese are geese, but all are not equally tender. Though 
all horses are horses, all are not equally swift. Yet 
many never observe that all facts are not equally suc- 
culent or swift, nor all truth of equal value or useful- 
ness. 

Social truth has three marks,—it must be explicit, 
relevant to the question in hand, and of use for the 
purpose in hand. But it requires some intelligence to 
observe this, and judgment to act upon it. 


THE LIBERAL CONGRESS. 


During the first World’s Parliament of Religions, 
a movement for a closer fellowship originated among 
liberal-minded religious leaders of our country, and 
the following call received six hundred signatures : 


‘‘ Believing in the great law and life of love, and desiring a 
nearer and more helpful fellowship in the social, educational, in- 
dustrial, moral, and religious thought and work of the world, the 
undersigned unite in calling an American Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies, and such other Churches and Organisations, of 
any name, as may be willing to recognise a common duty and to 
work in the spirit of kinship herein indicated.” 


The American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties met for the first time in 1894 and was duly or- 
ganised and incorporated. The convention was a 
success but the name of the Congress was criticised 
by Dr. Momerie and other prominent members. At 
the same time the demand was made by Rev. A. M. 
Judy to definitely formulate the scope and purpose of 
the new fellowship. The resolutions of the Rev. A. 
M. Judy and the recommendations of Dr. Momerie 
were referred to a committee consisting of the Rev- 
erends A. N. Alcott of Elgin, R. A. White of Engle- 
wood, Mr. Leo Fox of Chicago, and Dr. Paul Carus 
as Chairman, to which are added the Rev. Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones as Secretary, and Dr. H. W. Thomas as 
President ex-officio. Their report reads as follows: 


‘Continuing in the spirit in which the work of the Libera, 
Congress was begun, the committee to whom the resolutione of 
the Rev. A. M. Judy and the recommendations of Dr, Momerie 
were referred, recommend the promulgation of the following reso- 
lutions in explanation of the aims of the Congress : 


‘RESOLVED (1): That the name of this Corporation shall be 
THE LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION. 

‘* RESOLVED (2): That the purpose of the Congress be the 
promotion of LIBERALISM and CATHOLICITY in religion. 

‘\Iiberalism does not imply indifference as to what may be 
truth or error, but denotes a willingnees, nay a desire, to listen 
with kindness and in patience to the arguments of others; and 
catholictty means the universality of truth which once recognised 
and established upon sound evidence will be acceptable to all. 

‘‘ Thus our aim is to acquire for ourselves and to help others 
to acquire for themselves, a more and ever more definite knowl- 
edge of religious truth, available for the various needs of practical 
life. The means by which we endeavor to promote our cause are 
tc be determined by the Liberal Religious Congress and its officers 
as circumstances may demand. 
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‘Our Bond of Union is not a common creed, but a common 
purpose, which we propose to pursue through earnest self-criti- 
cism and self-discipline, with a reverent but fearless love of truth 
and in brotherly forbearance as well as mutual respect and good 
will. The Liberal Congress is undenominational, but not anti- 
denominational. It does not assume the authority of deciding 
which denomination is right, but respects the convictions of all. 
Leaving its members free to hold their own views, it commends 
in religious discussions the avoidance of all insinuations of hypoc- 
risy, and expressions of disdain or contempt. 

‘‘The Liberal Congress regards a fearless investigation of re- 
ligious problems as a religious duty; for all truth is sacred, and 
science is not a purely human and profane pursuit, but a divine 
revelation. A revelation of truth cannot be gained without our 
own effort, be it by personal experience, in the emotional life of 
the soul, or by close investigation. 

‘' Since evolution is the law of life, we desire to progress with 
the age, and avail ourselves of the new light that is still in store 
for us. 

‘‘ While we propose to avoid quarrels about accidentals, we 
are anxious to come to an agreement concerning the one thing 
that is needful. Rituals and symbols may vary according to taste, 
historical tradition,and opinion, but the essence of religion can only 
be one and must remain one and the same among all nations, in all 
climes, and under all conditions. The sooner mankind recognises 
it, the better it will be for progress, welfare, and international re- 
lations, for it will bring ‘ glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace toward the men of good-will.’ "’ Pisce 
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(CONTINUED. ] 


Vil. 


AT ONE time, patriotism was necessary for the crea- 
tion and the defence of strong States composed of 
heterogeneous populations. But as soon as Christian 
enlightenment internally transformed and gave to one 
and all of these States the same foundation, patriotism 
not only became superfluous, but it became the only 
obstacle to that union of the nations for which they 
had been prepared by Christianity. 

The patriotism of our time is a cruel tradition of 
the past, and it keeps itself alive only by a sort of in- 
ertia and by dint of the efforts of the ruling classes, 
who are conscious that on it rests not only their au- 
thority, but also their existence. The patriotism of 
our time is like the false timbers of a building, which 
were necessary for the erection of the building, but 
which have not been removed because they serve a 
certain purpose to a few men, although they obstruct 
the use of the building. 

Among Christian peoples there cannot exist any 
cause for strife. It is impossible to imagine even how 
and why a Russian and a German workingman living 
in their respective capitals and along their respective 
frontiers and toiling peacefully at their tasks, should 
ever suddenly quarrel. Much less it is possible to 
imagine the enmity of a Kaz4n peasant towards the 
German whom he is supplying with wheat and who, 
in his turn, is furnishing that peasant with scythes 
and all sorts of agricultural machinery. The same ap- 
plies to the French, the German, and the Italian work- 
ingman. It is even ridiculous to think of any quarrel 
among men of science and art, or among the men of 
letters of the different nationalities, since all of them 
have the same common interests, totally independent 
of national or the State interests. 

The governments cannot afford to let people live 
in peace, because the main, if not the only excuse for 
their existence is the pacification of the people and 
the adjustment of international difficulties. With that 
end in view, the governments provoke hostile senti- 
ments among the people under the cloak of patriotism 
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and then pretend to labor towards a pacific settlement 
of the difficulty. They are just like the Gypsies, who, 
having wrought a horse to a high pitch of excite- 
ment by whipping it in its stall and by other nefarious 
means, drag it out by the halter and pretend that they 
cannot manage the fiery steed. 

We are assured that the governments are very 
anxious about preserving peace. But how do they 
preserve it ? 

People live happily along the shores of the Rhine, 
holding peaceful intercourse with one another, when 
suddenly, through the quarrels and intrigues of kings 
and emperors, a war breaks out, and it becomes nec- 
essary for the government of France to bring some 
of those inhabitants under its rule. Centuries pass, 
people become used to their new conditions, when 
again the governments commence to quarrel and go 
to war on the most trifling pretext, and this time the 
Germans deem it necessary to bring those inhabitants 
back under their rule. In this manner hatred is con- 
stantly kept up between the French and the Germans. 
Again, the Germans and the Russians are living hap- 
pily along their respective frontiers, exchanging peace- 
fully the products of their labor, when suddenly the 
very institutions which exist for securing the welfare 
of the people, begin to quarrel, and to bicker, and, 
for want of something better to do, and to gain a mere 
trivial point, or to humiliate an adversary, institute a 
tariff war which does not affect them in any way, but 
from which the people seriously suffer. 

I mention these last two examples of governmental 
action, which have had the design of exciting mutual 
hatred among nations, because they are of a very re- 
cent date. There is not, however, in the whole range 
of history a single war which was not brought on by 
the governments alone, without any reference to the 
popular interests, to which even a successful war is 
always harmful. 

The governments assure their people that they are 
threatened by a foreign invasion, or are menaced by 
internal foes, and that their only salvation is in an im- 
plicit obedience to the government. Every govern- 
ment justifies its existence and its outrages, saying 
that without it the people would fare worse. Having 
convinced the people that they are in danger, it is an 
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easy task for the governments to keep the people in 
subjugation. After gaining a mastery over its own 
people, the government compels it to attack another 
people. In this manner the people are led to believe 
that they are in danger of a foreign invasion. 

Divide et impera. Patriotism in its simplest, clear- 
est, and most undoubted meaning is for rulers nothing 
else but a means of realising their ambitious and venal 
ends ; for the governed it is a renouncing of human 
dignity, intelligence, and conscience, and a slavish 
submission to the rulers. Wherever patriotism is 
championed, it is preached invariably in that shape. 
Patriotism is slavery. The advocates of arbitration 
reason thus: two animals cannot divide their prey 
without a scuffle. This is the way children and bar- 
barians act. Intelligent men settle their differences 
by recourse to argument and persuasion and by sub- 
mitting their disputes to disinterested, intelligent men. 
This is what the nations of our time ought todo. The 
logic of it seems correct. The nations of our time 
have reached a period of enlightenment, they experi- 
ence no mutual enmity, and they could settle all their 
differences in a peaceful manner. But its logic is cor- 
rect only in so far as it applies to the people alone, 
and provided also that the people are not under the 
influence of the government. As to people who obey 
the authorities implicitly, they cannot be wise, because 
the very act of submission to government is fer sea 
sign of the greatest foolishness. 

Wherein is the wisdom of men who bind themselves 
in advance to do everything (including murder) that 
the authorities may direct—authorities who may have 
gotten accidentally into that position. 

Men who will promise implicit obedience to per- 
sons wholly unknown to them in St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, or Paris, cannot be wise; while the govern- 
ments, that is, the men possessing governmental au- 
thority, are even.less wise ; for they cannot help abus- 
ing their great authority, cannot help having their 
heads turned by their immense power. For this rea- 
son international peace cannot be brought about by 
means of conventions and arbitrations, as long as there 
is blind obedience to rulers. 

As long as there is patriotism, there will be blind 
submission, i. e., readiness on the part of the people 
to obey every measure having in view the defence of 
their country against some pretended dangers. 

On this patriotism stood the power of the French 
kings before the Revolution ; on it was based the might 
of the Committee of Public Safety after the Revolu- 
tion. The same patriotism erected Napoleon’s power 
(as Consul and Emperor); on it, after Napoleon’s 
downfall, stood the dominion of the Bourbons, and 
later that of the Republic and of Louis Philippe, and 
ot the Republic again, and of Bonaparte again, and, 
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lastly, of the Republic. The same patriotism came 
near placing Boulanger in power. 

It is a fearful thing to say, but there has never been 
a joint outrage of this kind perpetrated by one group 
of men upon another, but it has been done in the name 
of patriotism. In the name of patriotism, years ago, 
the Russians and the French sought to exterminate 
each other, in its name now the Russians and the 
French are preparing to assault the Germans. But 
let wars alone. In the name of patriotism the Rus- 
sians are crushing the Poles, and the Germans are 
doing the same with the Slavs; in the name of patriot- 
ism the Communists murdered the Versaillists, and 


vice versa. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MORALITY INDEPENDENT OF THEOLOGY. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“ Religion, as dealing with the confessedly 
incomprehensible, is not the basis for human 
union, in social, or industrial, or political cir- 
cles, but only that portion of old religion 
which is now called moral.” 

—Professor Francis William Newman, 


BisHop E.icotr was the first prelate whom I 
heard admit (in a sermon to the members of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science) that 
men might be moral from other motives than those 
furnished by Christianity. Renan says that Justin Mar- 
tyr ‘“‘in his Apology, never attacks the principle of 
the empire. He wants the empire to examine the 
Christian doctrines.” A Secularist would have at- 
tacked the principle, regarding freedom as of more 
consequence to progress than any doctrine without it. 

Those who seek to guide life by reason are not 
without a standard of appeal. ‘‘Secularism accepts 
no authority but that of nature, adopts no methods 
but those of science and philosophy, and respects in 
practice no rule but that of the conscience, illustrated 
by the common sense of mankind. It values the les- 
sons of the past, and looks to tradition as presenting 
a storehouse of raw materials to thought, and in many 
cases results of high wisdom for our reverence ; but it 
utterly disowns tradition as a ground of belief, whether 
miracles and supernaturalism be claimed or not claimed 
on its side. No sacred Scripture or ancient Church 
can be made a basis of belief, for the obvious reason 
that their claims always need to be proved, and can- 
not without absurdity be assumed. The association 
leaves to its individual members to yield whatever re- 
spects their own good sense judges to be due to the 
opinions of great men, living or dead, spoken or writ- 
ten; as also to the practice of ancient communities, 
national or ecclesiastical. But it disowns all appeal 
to such authorities as final tests of truth.’’! 

lI owe the expression of this passage, whose comprehensiveness and 


felicity of phrase exceed the reach of my pen, to Professor Francis William 
Newman, 
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Morality can be inspired and confirmed by percep- 
tion of the consequences of conduct. Theology regards 
free will as the foundation of responsibility. But free 
will saves no man from material consequences, and 
diverts attention from material causes of evil and good. 
Under the free will doctrine the wonder is that any 
morality is left in the world. It is a doctrine which 
gives scoundrels the same chance as a saint. When 
aman is assured that he can be saved when he be- 
lieves, and that, having free will, he can believe when 
he pleases, he, as a rule, never does please until he 
has had his fill of vice, and is about to die,—either of 
disease or by the hangman. If by the hangman, he is 
told that, provided he repents before eight o’clock in 
the morning, he may find himself nestling in Abra- 
ham’s bosom before nine. Free will is the doctrine of 
rascalism. It is time morality had other foundation 
than theology. The relations of life can be made as 
impressive as ideas of supernaturalism. But in this 
Christians not only lend no help, they disparage the 
attempt to control life by reason. When Secularism 
was first talked of, the President of the Congregational 
Union, the Rev. Dr. Harris, commended to the Union 
the words of Bishop Lavington of a century earlier 
(1750): ‘‘My brethren, I beg you will rise up with 
me against mere moral preaching.”! A writer of dis- 
tinction, R. H. Hutton, writing on ‘‘Secularism”’ in 
the Expositor so late as 1881, argues strenuously that 
moral government is impossible without supernatural 
convictions. The egotism of Christianity is as con- 
spicuous as that of politics. No ethic is genuine un- 
less it bears the hall-mark of the Church. Secularism 
does not deny the efficacy of other theories of life 
upon those who accept them, and only claims to be of 
use as commending morality on considerations purely 
human, to those who reject theories purely spiritual. 

Any one familiar with controversy knows that 
Christianity is advertised like a patent medicine which 
will cure all the maladies of mankind. Everybody 
who tries reasoned morality is encouraged to condemn 
it, and is denounced if he commends it. 

It is a maxim of Secularism that, wherever there 
is a rightful object at which men should aim, there is 
a secular path to it. 

Nearly all inferior natures are susceptible of moral 
and physical improvability, which improvability can 
be indefinitely advanced by supplying proper material 
conditions. 

Since it is not capable of demonstration whether 
the inequalities of human condition will be compen- 
sated for in another life, it is the business of intelli- 
gence to rectify them in this world. The speculative 
worship of superior beings, who cannot need it, seems 
a lesser duty than the patient service of known inferior 
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natures and the mitigation of harsh destiny, so that 
the ignorant may be enlightened and the low elevated. 

Christians often promote projects beneficial to men; 
but are they not mainly incited thereto by the hope of 
inclining the hearts of those they aid to their cause ? 
Is not their motive proselytism? Is it not a higher 
morality to do good for its own sake, careless whether 
those benefited become adherents or not ? 

Going to a distant town to mitigate some calamity 
there, will illustrate the principle of Secularism. One 
man will go on this errand from pure sympathy with 
the unfortunate; this is goodness. Another goes be- 
cause the priest bids him; this is obedience. Another 
goes because the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew tells 
him that all such persons will pass to the right hand 
of the Father; this is calculation. Another goes be- 
cause he believes God commands him; this is theo- 
logical piety. Another goes because he is aware that 
the neglect of suffering will not answer; this is utili- 
tarianism. But another goes on the errand of mercy 
because it is an immediate service to humanity, know- 
ing that material deliverance is piety and better than 
spiritual consolation ; this is Secularism. 

One whose reputation for spirituality is in all the 
Churches says: ‘‘ Properly speaking, all true work is 
religion, and whatsoever religion is not work may go 
and dwell among the Brahmins, the Antinomians, 
Spinning Dervishes, or where it will. Admirable was 
that maxim of the old monks, Ladorare est orare (Work 
is worship).! In his article on Auguste Comte, Mr. 
J. S. Mill says he ‘‘uses religion in its modern sense 
as signifying that which binds the convictions, whether 
to deity or to duty,—deity in the theological sense, or 
duty in the moral sense. This is the only sense in 
which a Secularist would employ the term. Religious 
moralism is a term I might use, since it binds a man 
to humanity, which religion does not.” ‘Without 
God,” said Mazzini to the Italian workingmen forty 
years ago,—‘‘ without God you may compel, but not 
persuade. You may become tyrants in your turn; 
you cannot be educators or apostles.” One night, 
when Mazzini was speaking in this way, in the hear- 
ing of Garibaldi, arguing that there was no ground of 
duty unless based on the idea of God, the General 
turned round and said: ‘‘I am an Atheist. Am I de- 
ficient in the sense of duty ?” ‘‘Ah,” replied Mazzini, 
‘«you imbibed it with your mother’s milk.” All around 
smiled at the quick-witted evasion. 

In one sense Mazzini was as atheistic in mind as 
orthodox Christians. He disbelieved that truth, duty, 
or humanity could have any vitality unless derived 
from belief in God. Devout as few men are, in the 
Church or out of it, yet Mazzini believed alone in 
God. Dogmas of the Churches were to him as though 
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they were not; yet there were times when he seemed 
to admit that other motives than the one which in- 
spired might operate for good in other minds. In 
a letter he once addressed to me there occurred this 
splendid passage :— 

‘‘We pursue the same end,—progressive improvement, asso- 
ciation, transformation of the corrupted medium in which we are 
now living, the overthrow of all idolatries, shams, lies, and con- 
ventionalities. We both want man to be, not the poor, passive, 
cowardly, phantasmagoric unreality of the actual time, thinking 
in one way and acting in another; bending to power which he 
hates and despises; carrying empty popish or Thirty-nine Article 
formulas on his brow, and none within; but a fragment of the liv- 
ing truth, a real individual being linked to collective humanity,— 
the bold seeker of things to come; the gentle, mild, loving, yet 
firm, uncompromising, inexorable apostle of all that is just and 
heroic,—the Priest, the Poet, and the Prophet.”’ 


Mazzini saw in the conception of God the great 
‘‘Indicator” of duty, and that the one figure, ‘the 
most deeply inspired of God, men have seen on the 
earth was Jesus.” Mazzini’s impassioned protest 
against unbelief was itself a form of unbelief. He be- 
lieved only in one God, not in three. If Jesus was 
inspired of God, he was not God, or he would have 
been self-inspired. But, apart from this repellent 
heresy, if Theism and Christianism are essential to 
those who would serve humanity, all propaganda of 
freedom must be delayed until converts are made to 
this new faith. 

The question will be put, Has independent moral- 
ity ever been seen in action ? 

Voltaire, at the peril of his liberty and life, rescued 
a friendless family from the fire and the wheel the 
priests had prepared for them. Paine inspired the in- 
dependence of America, and Lloyd Garrison gave lib- 
erty to the slaves whose bondage the clergy defended. 
The Christianity of three nations produced no three 
men in their day who did anything comparable to the 
achievement of these three sceptics, who wrought this 
splendid good, not only without Christianity, but in 
opposition to it. Save for Christian obstruction, they 
had accomplished still greater good without the peril 
they had to brave. 

None of the earlier critics of Secularism, as has 
been said (and not many in the later years), realised 
that it was addressed, not to Christians, but to those 
who rejected Christianity, or who were indifferent to 
it, and were outside it. Christians cannot do anything 
to inspire ¢hem with ethical principles, since they do 
not believe in morality unless based on their super- 
natural tenets. They have to convert men to Theism, 
to miracles, prophecy, inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the Trinity, and other soul-wearying doctrines, before 
they can inculcate morality they can trust. We do 
not rush in where they fear to tread. Secularism 
moves where they do not tread at all. 
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Ethical Certitude. 


‘‘You can tell more about a man’s charac- 
ter by trading horses with him once than you 
can by hearing him talk for a year in prayer 
meeting.’’—American Maxim. 

A Form of thought which has no certitude can com- 
mand no intelligent trust. Unless capable of verifica- 
tion, no opinion can claim attention, nor retain atten- 
tion, if it obtains it. 

If a sum in arithmetic be wrong, it can be discov- 
ered by a new way of working ; if a medical recipe is 
wrong, the effect is manifest in the health ; if a polit- 
ical law is wrong, it is sooner or later apparent in the 
mischief it produces ; if a theorem in navigation is er- 
roneous, delay or disaster warns the mariner of his 
mistake ; if an insane moralist teaches that adherence 
to truth is wrong, men can try the effects of lying, 
when distrust and disgrace soon undeceive them. But 
if a theological belief is wrong, we must die to find it 
out. Secularism, therefore, is safer. It is best to 
follow the double lights of reason and experience than 
the dark lantern of faith. ‘In all but religion,” ex- 
claims a famous preacher,! ‘‘ men know their true in- 
terests and use their own understanding. Nobody 
takes anything on trust at market, nor would anybody 
do so at church if there were but a hundredth part the 
care for truth which there is for money.” 

Mr. Rathbone Greg has shown, in a memorable 
passage, that ‘‘the lot of man—not perhaps altogether 
of the individual, but certainly of the race—is in his 
own hands, from his being surrounded by fixed laws, 
on knowledge of which, and conformity to which, his 
well-being depends. The study of these and obedience 
to them form, therefore, the great aim of public in- 
struction. Men must be taught: 


‘«r, The physical Jaws on which health depends. 

“¢2, The moral laws on which happiness depends. 

“©3. The intellectual laws on which knowledge de- 
pends. 

‘<4, The social and political laws on which national 
prosperity and advancement depend. 

‘<5. The economic laws on which wealth depends.” 


Mr. Spurgeon had flashes of Secularistic inspira- 
tion, as when engaging a servant, who professed to 
have taken religion, he asked ‘‘whether she swept 
under the mats.” It was judging piety by a material 
test. 

There is no trust surer than the conclusions of rea- 
son and science. What is incapable of proof is usually 
decided by desire, and is without the conditions of 
uniformity or certitude. 

Duty consists in doing the right because it is just 
to others, and because we must set the example of 
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doing right to others, or we have no claim that others 
shall do right to us. Certitude is best obtained by the 
employment of material means, because we can better 
calculate them, and because they are less likely to 
_ evade us, or betray us, than any other means available 
to us. 


Orthodox religions are pale in the face now. They 
still keep the word of material promise to the ear, and 
break it to the heart; and a great number of people 
now know it, and many of the clergy know that they 
know it. The poor need material aid, and prayer is 
the way zof to get it; while science, more provident 
than faith, has brought the people generous gifts, and 
inspired them with just expectations. What men need 
is a guide which stands on a business footing. The 
Churches administer a system of foreign affairs in a 
very loose way, quite inconsistent with sound commer- 
cial principles. For instance, a firm giving checks on 
a bank in some distant country—not to be found in 
any gazetteer of ascertained places, nor laid down in 
any chart, and from which no person who ever set out 
in search of it were ever known to return—would do 
very little business among prudent men. Yet this is 
precisely the nature of the business engaged in by or- 
thodox firms. 


On the other hand, Secularism proposes to trans- 
act the business of life on purely mercantile princi- 
ples. It engages only in that class of transactions the 
issue of which can be tested by the experience of this 
life. Its checks, if I may so speak, are drawn upon 
duty, good sense, and material effort, and are to be 
cashed from proceeds arising in our midst—under our 
own eyes—subject to ordinary commercial tests. Na- 
ture is the banker who pays all notes held by those 
who observe its laws. To use the words of Macbeth, 
it is here, ‘‘on this bank and shoal of time” upon 
which we are cast, that nature pays its checks, and 
not elsewhere ; which are honored now, and not in an 
unknown world, in some unknown time, and in an en- 
tirely unknown way. By lack of judgment, or sense, 
the Secularist may transact bad business ; but he gives 
good security. His surety is experience. His ref- 
erences are to the facts of the present time. He puts 
all who have dealings with him on their guard. Sec- 
ularism tells men that they must look out for them- 
selves, act for themselves, within the limits of neither 
injuring nor harming others. Secularism does not 
profess to be infallible, but it acts on honest prin- 
ciples. It seeks to put progress on the business foot- 
ing of good faith.!_ Adherents who accept the theory 
of this life for this life dwell in a land of their own— 
the land of certitude. Science and utilitarian morality 
are kings in that country, and rule there by right of 
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conquest over error and superstition. In the kingdom 
of Thought there is no conquest over men, but over 
foolishness only. Outside the world of science and 
morality lies the great Debatable Ground of the ex- 
istence of Deity anda Future State. The Ruler of 
the Debatable Ground is named Probability, and his 
two ministers are Curiosity and Speculation. Over 
that mighty plain, which is as wide as the universe 
and as old as time, no voice of the gods has ever been 
heard, and no footsteps of theirs have ever been traced. 
Philosophers have explored the field with telescopes 
of a longer range than the eyes of a thousand saints, 
and have recognised nothing save the silent and dis- 
tant horizon. Priests have denounced them for not 
perceiving what was invisible. Sectaries have clam- 
ored, and the most ignorant have howled—as the most 
ignorant always do—that there is something there, 
because they want to see it. All the while the white 
mystery is still unpenetrated in this life. 

But a future being undisclosed is no proof that 
there is no future. Those who reason through their 
desires will believe there is ; those who reason through 
their understanding may yet ope that there is. In 
the meantime, all stand before the portals of the un- 
trodden world in equal unknowingness. If faith can 
be piety, work is more so. To bring new beauty out 
of common life—is not that piety? To change blank 
stupidity into intelligent admiration of any work of 
nature—is not that piety? If our towns and streets be 
made to give gladness and cheerfulness to all who live 
or walk therein—is not that piety? If the prayer of 
innocence ascend to heaven through a pure atmos- 
phere, instead of through the noisome and polluted 
air of uncleanness common in the purlieus of towns 
and of churches, and even cathedrals—is not that 
piety? Can we, in these days, conceive of religious 
persons being ignorant and dirty? Yet they abound. 
If, therefore, we send to heaven clean, intelligent, 
bright-minded saints—is not that piety? It is no bad 
religion—as religions go—to believe in the good God 
of knowledge and cleanliness and cheerfulness and 
beauty, and offer at his altar the daily sacrifice of in- 
telligent sincerity and material service. 

We leave to others their own way of faith and wor- 
ship. We ask only leave to take our own. Carlyle 
has told us that only two men are to be honored, and 
no third—the mechanic and the thinker: he who works 
with honest hand, making the world habitable; and 
he who works with his brain, making thought artistic 
and true. ‘All the rest,’ he adds with noble scorn, 
‘‘are chaff, which the wind may blow whither it list- 
eth.” The certainty of heaven is for the useful alone. 
Mere belief is the easiest, the poorest, the shabbiest 
device by which conscientious men ever attempted to 
scale the walls of Paradise. 
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DEMONOLOGY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE free thought movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and a better scientific conception of nature re- 
lieved mankind of the unnecessary fear of the Devil, 
and the nineteenth century could begin to study the 
question impartially in its historical and philosophical 
foundation. 

Kant found the principle of evil in the reversal of 
the moral world order. ‘‘The Scriptures lay down,” 
he says, ‘‘man’s moral relation in the form of a his- 
tory, representing the opposite principles in man as 
external facts, as Heaven and Hell. The significance 
of this popular conception, dropping all mysticism, 
is that there is but one salvation for mankind, which 
lies in his embracing in his heart the moral maxims.” 

Following the example of Kant, theologians began 
to give a rational explanation of the Devil. Daub, a 
disciple of Schelling, attempted to construct a philo- 
sophical devil, in his book Judas Lscariot, or Evil tn its 
Relation to Goodness, defining Satan, the Antichrist 
and enemy of God, as the hatred of all that is good. 

Schenkel regards the Evil One as a manifestation 
that appears in the totality of things and characterises 
him as that which is collectively bad. ‘‘Satan, accord- 
ingly, is a ‘juridical person,’”’ and this explains his ex- 
traordinary and superindividual power ; but he has not 
as yet succeeded in becoming a single, concrete per- 
sonality, and let us hope that he probably never will. 
Hase does not deny the possibility of an influence of 
spiritual. powers, good as well as evil, upon man, 
‘‘but,”” says he, ‘‘the Devil appears only when he is 
believed to exist; and the effects of his influence be- 
ing explicable only in the light of man’s nature, the 
reality of such beings remains problematic.”’ 

Reinhard, although inclined to supernaturalism, 
doubts whether the Scriptural Devil is to be taken 
seriously ; and De Wette speaks of the Devil as a 
popular conception ( Volksvorstellung). Schleiermacher 
in his famous work Zhe Christian Faith According to 
the Doctrines of the Evangelical Church (1821; fourth 
edition, 1842) declares the idea of the Devil, as histo- 
rically developed, to be ‘‘untenable”’ and ‘‘unessen- 
tial to a Christian’s belief in God.” 

Martensen believes in the Devil not as an idea, 
but as an ‘‘historical person.” He is in the beginning 
only the principle of temptation; as such he is a cos- 
mical principle. He is not yet bad, but the poten- 
tiality of badness. He does not really become the 
Devil until man has allowed him to enter his con- 
sciousness. Man, accordingly, gives existence to the 
Devil. Liicke opposes Martensen: ‘‘The Devil as a 
symbol is absolutely bad, but as a fallen creature he 
cannot be absolutely bad. We have no other concep- 
tion of the Devil than as the representative of sin.” 
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This is an attempt to conciliate the theological con- 
ception with the philosophy of his time. 

David Friedrich Strauss did not consider it neces- 
sary to refute the doctrine of Satan’s personality, 
which he regarded as utterly overthrown, while mod- 
ern mysticism shows an inclination to emphasise the 
importance of the traditional Satanology. 

Dogmatic theologians in the ranks of English and 
American Protestants endeavor to preserve the tradi- 
tional views of hell and Devil, without, however, mak- 
ing much practical use of these doctrines. They no 
longer discuss the problem at length but still uphold 
the belief in the personality of the Evil One. For in- 
stance, Professor Schaff scarcely enters into a detailed 
exposition of the subject, and Dr. William G. T. Shedd, 
who devotes in his great work Dogmatic Theology one 
or several chapters to every Christian dogma, omits 
a particular discussion of Satan. Passages in the 
chapter on hell nevertheless prove that he believes in 
both a personal Satan and an eternal personal punish- 
ment on the ground of scriptural evidence. 

The liberal theology of to-day urges that Jesus 
makes thirst for justice, love of God and man, the 
conditions for entering into the Kingdom of God. A 
belief in the Devil, it is claimed, is nowhere demanded 
and can, to say the least, not be regarded as essential ; 
it is not so much Christian and Jewish, as pagan ; itis 
a survival of polytheistic nature-worship and of pagan 
dualism, quite natural at a time when the sciences 
were still in their pre-scientific period characterised 
by astrology and alchemy, and when the irrefragability 
of nature’s laws was not as yet understood. The be- 
lief in a personal Devil, accordingly, and all the prac- 
tices resulting therefrom, were rather due to ignorance 
than to religion. | 

There are still plenty of believers in a personal 
Devil, but their influence has ceased to be of any con- 
sequence. Vilmar regards the belief in an individual 
devilish personality as an indispensable qualification 
of a real theologian, saying: ‘‘In order rightly to teach 
and take charge of souls, one must have seen the 
Devil gnashing his teeth, and 1 mean it bodily, not 
figuratively; he must have felt his power over poor 
souls, his blasphemy, especially his sneer.” Simi- 
larly, another German theologian, Superintendent 
Sanders, shows a great zeal in his defence of the Bib- 
lical Devil in his pamphlet Zhe Doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures Concerning the Devil (1858), and Dr. Sartorius, 
following Hengstenberg’s orthodoxy, says that, ‘‘he 
who denies Satan cannot truly confess Christ.”” Twes- 
ten, however, although accepting the belief in a per- 
sonal devil, concedes that the necessity of his exist- 
ence cannot be deduced from the contents of our 
religious consciousness. Fr. Reiff (in Zettfragen des 
christlichen Volkslebens, V1., 1, 1880) declares that 
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there is a Kingdom of Evil as much as there is a King- 
dom of God. The belief in a personal Prince of Dark- 
ness is the counterpart of a personal God. And Erhard 
wrote an apology of the Devil, not so much for the 
sake of the Devil as for the traditional idea that the 
’ nature of evil is positive and not merely negative. 

The Roman Catholic Church of to-day still holds 
in theory the same views as in the Middle Ages; but 
the secular authorities will never again allow them- 
selves to be influenced in their legal proceedings by 
the opinions of inquisitors. 

Gorres,! one of the ablest and most modern defend- 
ers of the Roman Church, complains about the purely 
medical view which regards witch prosecution asa 
mere epidemic in disregard of what Gorres is pleased 
to call ‘‘the facts of witchcraft.” He finds the ulti- 
mate cause of witchcraft and sorcery in the apostacy 
from the Church, which had become fashionable in 
those days. Dr. Haas, another Roman Catholic, takes 
the same view in his inquiry into witch prosecu- 
tion.2, He concedes that witchcraft is a revival of 
pagan notions mixed with a false conception of Chris- 
tianity (p. 68), but he still shares with the inquisitors 
of yore and with Pope Innocent III. the belief in the 
actuality of witchcraft. Like Gdérres, Haas regards 
‘¢witchcraft as the product of heresy” and calls the 
former ‘‘a cousin” and ‘‘a daughter” of the latter. 
Both to him ‘‘ result from unbelief, unclearness, pride, 
eccentricity.”” Both are manias or illusions (Wahn- 
geschépfe); ‘‘they maltreat and are maltreated, and 
thus they increase, until they are opposed with reason 
and vigor.” The only trouble was that the remedy of 
inquisitorial reason and vigor was worse than the dis- 
ease. Haas continues: ‘‘ For the minds of many 
were not yet free from error (i. e. heresy), and when 
the house was swept and cleaned, worse spirits en- 
tered, and matters were worse than ever.” 

The Inquisition, the natural result of a belief in 
the Devil, is now powerless; ‘‘still,” says the Rev. 
G. W. Kitchin, in the Aucyclopedia Britannica: 

‘Its voice is sometimes heard; in 1856 Pius IX. issued an 
encyclical against somnambulism and clairvoyance, calling on all 
bishops to inquire into and suppress the scandal, and in 1865 he 
uttered an anathema against freemasons, the secular foes of the 
Inquisition.” 

The Rev. Mr. Kitchin sums up the present state 
of things as follows: 

‘The occupation of Rome in 1870 drove the papacy and the 
Inquisition into the Vatican, and there at last John Bunyan'’s 
vision seems to have found fulfilment. Yet, though powerless, 
the institution is not hopeless; the Catholic writers on the sub- 
ject, after long silence or uneasy apology, now acknowledge the 


facts and seek to justify them. In the early times of the ‘Holy 
Office’ its friends gave it high honor; Paramo, the inquisitor, 


1 Die Hexenprocesse, ein culturhistorischer Versuch. Tibingen. 1865, 
2 Quoted by Roskoff, p. 239, from Christliche Mystzk, III., 66. 
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declares that it began with Adam and Eve ere they left Paradise; 
Paul IV. announced that the Spanish Inquisition was founded by 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; Muzarelli calls it ‘an indis- 
pensable substitute to the Church for the original gift of miracles 
exercised by the apostles.’ And now again, from 1875 to this day 
a crowd of defenders has risen up: Father Wieser and the Ins- 
bruck Jesuits in their journal (1877) yearn for its re-establish- 
ment; Orti y Lara in Spain, the Benedictine Gams in Germany, 
and C. Poullet in Belgium take the same tone; it is a remarkable 
phenomenon, due partly to despair at the progress of society, 
partly to the fanaticism of the late pope, Pius IX. It is hardly 
credible that any one can really hope and expect to see in the fu- 
ture the irresponsible judgments of clerical intolerance again 
humbly carried out, even to the death, by the secular arm.” 

Roman Catholic authors are, as a rule, too worldly 
wise to precipitate or provoke a discussion of the 
history of either the Inquisition or the doctrine of the 
Devil, but whenever they cannot avoid a discussion 
of the subject they claim that the Inquisition was a 
secular institution (so Gams of Ratisbon and Bishop 
Hefele), or defend the measures taken by the Inquisi- 
tion. They have not as yet acquired sufficient in- 
sight, or, if they have the insight, they do not possess 
the moral strength to condemn the whole institution, 
and with it the policy of the Popes Innocent III., 
Gregory IX., Urban IV., John XXII., and others whose 
names are compromised in matters of witch prosecu- 
tion. ; 

Devil exorcism is not yet extinct in Roman Catho- 
lic countries. The exorcism performed in Germany 
by Father Aurelian on Michael Zilk, the son of a 
Catholic father and Protestant mother, with the espe- 
cial permission of the Bishop Leopold von Eichstadt, 
is a sufficient evidence of the Egyptian darkness that 
still penetrates the minds of a great mass of our 
Christian brethren, among them members of the 
higher clergy. 

Mr. E. P. Evans, who quotes the curious occur- 
rence,” furnishes another interesting fact. He says: 

‘*Pope Leo XIII. is justly regarded as a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence and more thoroughly imbued with the mod- 
ern spirit than any of his predecessors, yet he composed and 
issued, November 19, 1890, a formula of an ‘Exorcismus in Sata- 
nam et Angelos Apostatas.'' His Holiness never fails to repeat this 
exorcism in his daily prayers, and commends it to the bishops and 
other clergy as a potent means of warding off the attacks of Satan 
and casting out devils.” 

The holy coat of Treves is still exercising its power 
over the minds of many credulous people and works 
miracles that are seriously believed, while the danc- 
ing-procession of Echternach is not only not abolished 
but encouraged by the Church. Pope Leo XIII. has 
granted a six years’ absolution to all those who would 


take part in the performance. There are on an aver- 


1 Die Teufelsaustreibung in Werndive. Nach den Berichten des P. Aure- 
lian fir das Volk critisch beleuchtet von Richard Treufels. Munich, Schuh 
& Co, 1892. This curious treatise can no longer be obtained in the book- 
market. 


2 Popular Science Monthly, December, 1892, p. 161. 
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age about ten thousand persons who annually join in 
this stupid survival of the Middle Ages. 

The personal Devil is dead in science, but he is 
still alive even in Protestant countries among the un- 
educated ; and the number of those who belong to this 
category is legion. The Salvation Army is still in our 
midst singing : 

‘*Come join our army, the foe must be driven ; 
To Jesus, our captain, the world shall be given. 
If Hell should surround us we'll press through the throng. 
The Salvation Army is marching along.” 


The following vigorous verse reminds one of Par- 
seeism : 


‘‘Christian, rouse thee, war is raging. 
God and fiends are battle waging, 
Every ransomed power engaging, 

Break the Tempter’s spell. 
Dare ye still lie fondly dreaming, 
Wrapt in ease and worldly scheming, 
While the multitudes are streaming 
Downwards into Hell?” 


A good illustration of their personal attitude to- 
ward the Evil One appears in these lines : 


‘The Devil and me, we can't agree, 
I hate him and he hates me. 
He had me once, but he let me go, 
He wants me again, but I will not go.” 


The Devil of the Salvation Army proves that there 
is still a need of representing spiritual ideas in drastic 
allegories ; but though Satan is still painted in glaring 
colors, he has become harmless and will inaugurate 
no more witch prosecutions. He is curbed and caged, 
so that he can dono more mischief. We smile at 
him as we do ata tiger behind the bars in a zoélo- 
gical garden. Po: 


NOTES. 


The Outlook of June 27, 1896, says with reference to The 
Gospel of Buddha that ‘'the unlearned reader” ought to be told 
‘that no life of Buddha is contemporary; none was written for 
over a thousand years after his death;''—in reply to which we 
have to say, that the narrations of Buddha's life, like the Chris- 
tian gospels rose into existence gradually. The first personal 
recollections written down were the Thera-VA4da, the words of the 
elder, which are analogous to the Adyia Tov xupiov. The Buddhist 
canon was settled at the second council and may be considered as 
established in the times of Ashoka, who lived in the third century 
before Christ, for the books regarded as canonical are enumerated 
in some of the rock-inscriptions. That lives of Buddha were 
written before the beginning of the Christian era may be proved 
by the fact that the first Buddhist missionaries to Thibet and 
China carried with them various important sacred books and 
among them lives of Buddha. Prof. Samuel Beal, formerly a 
Christian missionary to China and the translator of the Fo-Sho- 
Hing-Tsan-King writes in his Preface to the Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XIX., page xvii: ‘'We may conclude therefore that 
such a life of Buddha was in circulation in India in a written 
form at or before the beginning of our era. It was brought thence 
by Ku-fa-lan, and translated into Chinese A. D. 67-70. M. Sta- 
nislas Julien, in the well-known communication found on page 
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xvii n. of the translation of the Lalita Vistara from Tibetan by 
M. Foucaux, speaks of this work as the first version of the Lalita 
Vistara into Chinese.’ In addition to these lives of Buddha we 
ought to mention that the most important philosophical book of 
Buddhism ‘'The Questions of King Melinda” was written, as says 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, ‘‘a considerable time before Buddha- 
gosha and after the death of King Meander,” who lived in the 
second century B. C., that is to say shortly before or about the 
beginning of the Christian era. While it is true that ‘‘ no life of 
Buddha is contemporary" there can be no question about it that 
at the beginning of the Christian era all the most important Bud- 
dhistic scriptures existed in the form or nearly in the form that 
we possess them now. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF EATING, FROM 
THE BUDDHIST POINT OF VIEW. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE OF OUCHI SEIRAN BY 
KEIJIRO NAKAMURA, 


WE are destined to follow that which we believe. 
The belief may be sublime and great, but its practical 
use must have its beginning in petty things. And if 
we be not ashamed to apply our great ideal to any un- 
important thing, then we can say that we are prepared 
to become believers in Buddhism. 

There are very many things which are low and in- 
stinctive, but nothing more instinctive than eating. 
Suppose that many of the poor, uneducated class are 
assembled, they are prone to speak about eating. 
Even fools and idiots are pleased to eat. The old 
saying of ‘‘using chopsticks” is now the proverb for 
unimportant and easy tasks. 


What are our ideal manners in regard to this in- 


stinctive practice? I observe that Christians offer 
prayer before eating, and I always admire the beauti- 
ful custom. What then, is there in Buddhism, the 
greatest and sublimest of religions, that relates to the 
ceremony of eating ? 

Buddha has taught us a ceremony of eating which 
has descended to us through our predecessors and is 
preserved in each sect ; and however each may differ 
in detail from the other, their fundamental thought is 
the same. And thus this ceremony has been practised 
in various ways among the priests, but very seldom 
among the laymen. According to the teachings of the 
Daijo (great vehicle), no distinction should be made 
between the priest and the layman. Why, then, do 
we make any distinction between them in the matter of 
eating? Therefore, though I am not a priest, I have 
practised this ceremony with my wife and children for 
twenty years, and I am proud to be a believer in the 
teachings of the Daijo. 

There are two great divisions in the significance of 
eating ; the first, the preparation; the second, the 
partaking. In the first place we should study why we 
need the food. If we say that we need it simply to 
fill our stomachs, what -distinction can we make be- 
tween man and animals? What is our destiny? What 
did Buddha teach us? If we do not practise what he 


taught us while we are in this world, how can we save 
our souls? Here, I mean this human body is the root 
from which grows our Buddhahood, hence we call it 
the sacred embryo and holy germ. Only through this 
body can we understand Buddha’s law; and in the 
end, also become Buddha. Then it follows that eat- 
ing is to develop this sacred embryo, to sustain this 
holy germ. Therefore, the eating itself bears the same 
sacred meaning. Why ought we not to respect it? 
In /makio (one of the sacred books) it is said ‘if we 
are wise in eating we will be ‘tau’ in all things, and 
if we are ‘tau’ in all things we will be ‘tau’ in eat- 
ing.” 

Shoyo Taishi interpreted it thus: ‘‘ This is to con- 
sider both eating and the law of Buddha equally. 
Hence if the law is holy, then the eating must be 
holy ; and if the law is next to Buddha, then the eat- 
ing must be also next to Buddha.” 

Baso Taishi in explaining the previous quotation 
says: ‘‘If we conceive the world holily in our mind then 
everything is holy ; if we conceive it in reason, then 
everything isin reason. Hence the ‘ tauing’ all things 
is, in Buddhism, a thorough understanding or infinite 
enlightenment. Eating in the proper manner and with 
the proper sense is part of this sacred understanding.” 
The food should have proper preparation also, there- 
fore Yu-jenshi said, ‘‘ we should regard common house- 
hold cooking even as imperial household cooking.” 

It was Shoyo Taishi who taught us to say, ‘‘hon- 
orable boiled rice” instead of ‘‘ boiled rice’’; ‘let the 
rice be honorably whitened ”’ instead of saying ‘‘ pound 
the rice’’; to say ‘‘augustly cook the honorable soup” 
instead of ‘‘boil the soup”’; to say, ‘‘there are augustly 
sitting rice, vegetables, salt, and soup”’; but never to 
say ‘‘dinner is on the table.”” Furthermore, he taught 
us to give great respect to the grain, greater respect 
to the cooking, and greatest respect to the food when 
prepared and placed upon the table. When every- 
thing is prepared we should burn incense by the table 
and worship Buddha nine times while offering a por- 
tion to him, and then the remainder is offered to all 
priests. All of the proceedings in this ceremony are 
conducted by a certain priest who is called ‘‘Tenza,” 
meaning ‘‘ Honorable Steward.”’ This office was cre- 
ated by Buddha, and has been existing ever since. 
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One day Shoyo Taishi saw a man spreading sea- 
weeds before the temple. He wore a large hat to pro- 
tect his head from the heat and had a bamboo cane in 
his hand to support his body which was bent like a 
bow. His eyebrow was like a stork’s feather. This 
old man was working hard under the burning sun, 
with the perspiration running down profusely. The 
Taishi went near him and said, ‘‘ Who are you?” And 
he answered, ‘‘I am the Tenza of the Temple.” The 
Taishi asked him how old he was and he said sixty- 
eight. Shoyo Taishi asked again, ‘‘ Why do you not 
hire a man?” Then the Tenza replied, ‘‘ /e is not 
me.’ The Taishi continued, ‘‘ You are right, sir, but 
how can you dare to work in such a hot day as this ?” 
But the old man answered, ‘‘ Time does not wait.” 

Now think of what this old man said: ‘‘ #e is not 
me.’ What a faithful idea! Go into the far interior 
of the country and you may find the aged man and 
woman calling a grain of rice, Bodhisattvas (next to 
Buddha). They do not disregard even a single grain. 
At the table they pray, and they take their chopsticks 
and press them to their forehead before eating. 

In contrast to this there are the promising young 
men studying the philosophy of Buddha and yet dis- 
regarding this beautiful, old custom. If we ask them 
what they believe, they may give us deep, profound, 
and sublime ideas, but if we examine what they do, 
we are often astonished that they are so near to animals 
in their behavior. They are only discussing and be- 
lieving, but they do not practise what they believe, 
and are ashamed when they see the honest, old peas- 
ants. 

By examining one piece of dust we may find such 
truth as is in the sacred book. This shows that we 
must be careful observers of everything and thought- 


ful examiners of our own conduct. 


* 
* * 


The individual is private and limited ; society or 
the universal whole is public or eternal. If we offer 
this individual to the universe, we turn this limited 
thing to the use of the eternal object. For instance, 
all the luxuries about which history tells us of the 
Ashikaga dynasty have disappeared, but those things 
which were wrought in the same dynasty for the pub- 
lic benefit, such as temples, public highways, and 
bridges, are still remaining and of importance to the 
public. The historical relics of the Kamakura dynasty, 
and the old temples of the Nara dynasty are other ex- 
amples. Thus the usefulness of the public property 
does not cease, while on the contrary, private property 
must perish when the family is exterminated. 

No matter how poor and ungifted, if we offer our 
person to society and endeavor to do everything for 
the public benefit we are advancing wisely from the 
finite to the infinite. As soon as we offer this body to 
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society, it is no longer the private property of the indi- 
vidual; and thus we shall merge our personal desires 
in the public interest. Hence, eating and drinking 
are not to satisfy our private desires but to prepare 
ourselves to be of public service. 

There are five things to be observed : 

First, measure the merit of the labor spent in pre- 
paring the food. 

Once on a time there was a priest who was called 
Kaikai Jenshi. He used to prepare his own food in 
the leisure of his study. He had a habit of going to 
the mountain to gather the wood, to the well to draw 
his own water, and to wash the floor. His disciples 
offered their assistance but he refused. One day one 
of his disciples quietly cooked the food and replaced 
all utensils. Then the old priest refused to eat and 
said, ‘If I do not work one day I do not eat one day.” 

There is another old saying that one grain of rice 
is heavier than Mt. Himalaya. Rishiu says: 


“The farmer tilled all the day long 
And his perspiration dropped and wetted the ground. 
Who knows about the rice in the dish? 
Each grain represents labor.”’ 


Secondly, we must consider whether we have per- 
formed our duty before we eat. 

Thirdly, we must avoid three evils, namely: greedi- 
ness, discontent, and disregard. The eater desires to 
gain an agreeable thing. If he find anything not pleas- 
ing, he despises it. If it is neither pleasing nor dis- 
pleasing, then he disregards it. All these emotions 
must be restrained in regard to food. One must be 
able to eat any wholesome food with the same regard. 

Fourthly, receive the food as if taking medicine. 
Do not take too much when it is delicious, nor take 
too little when it is poor. In taking medicine, it does 
not matter whether it is sweet or bitter, we study 
whether it serves its purpose. So it is in foods, we 
must simply take those which give best nourishment, 
because eating is not to satisfy the private person but 
to sustain a public person which has already been of- 
fered to the use of society. 

Fifthly, simply take food in order to achieve virtue. 
Take it in order to comprehend yourself, to compre- 
hend others, and to comprehend everything. To com- 
prehend yourself is not alone to know what you are, 
but embraces the achievement of your duty. 

As soon as the cooking is done, divide the food 
into four parts and one for the Buddha, law, and 
priests ; the second, for parents, sovereign, teachers, 
and neighbors ; the third, for those who are in heaven 
and even in hell ; and the rest to be eaten after prayer. 
In the first mouthful of your food, you must think to 
exterminate all evil, in the second, to perpetuate all 
good, the third mouthful think to help all creatures 
and to lead them towards Nirvana. In every swallow 
of drink and in every mouthful of food as you partake 


| 
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‘three aspirations. 
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of it say, ‘‘Abhor all evil, abide in all good and help 
all creatures.” These are three fundamental needs 
for purification which every Buddhist must accom- 
plish. No matter how sublime and profound other 
Buddhist teachings may be, they do not surpass these 
As you move your hand, as you 
walk or sit, you must keep these aspirations in your 
mind, and when you eat and drink you must not for- 
get them, either. 

If you bear these prescripts in mind with every 
mouthful of food, the result will be great. In the first 
place, you will have no stomach-trouble, you will not 
be afflicted by the cholera-plague. Your life will be 
easy and your sentiments serene, and besides you will 
always be of public service and usefulness. Further- 
more, in the three worlds of the past, present, and 
future, hand and hand with Buddha you acquire dis- 
cipline in the infinite ocean of religion. What a val- 
uable thing is eating and drinking! If you are wise 
(¢az) in eating and drinking, you are wise (¢aw) in the 
law. 

The Shinshu is the simplest sect in its ceremonious 
forms. The greatest priest of this sect, Rennyo Sho- 
nin, once said to his disciple that he should not forget 
at the time of eating that the food is provided by Ami- 
tabha, and that every time in drinking a glass of water 
he must be reminded that he is drinking it for the 
sake of enlightenment. 

Be careful not to say any food is tasteful or dis- 
tasteful; be careful not to say whether plenty or little, 
as it is but medicine to support life. If we satisfy our 
hunger and thirst that is enough. If we have the 
slightest idea of dissatisfaction, we forget that we are 
parts of the universal existence. 

Let us nourish this body of appearances, in order 
to gain enlightenment. And when we attain it, we 
will be safe even on the ocean of pain. 


<r 


CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM.! 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTCI. 
[CONTINUED | 


VIII. 


One would expect that with the spread of educa- 
tion and the increased intercourse of nations, the enor- 
mous growth of the public press, and the absence of 
all danger from foreign invasion, the illusion of pa- 
triotism would become more and more difficult to 
maintain and would finally be an impossibility. 

The trouble is that the very means for its removal 
are being more and more monopolised by the govern- 
ments and that these means enable them to excite the 
mutual enmities of the races in the same degree as the 
superfluity and the harm of patriotism grow more ob- 
vious. 


1Translated from the Russian by Paul Borger. 
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The difference between the present and the past in 
this respect is that there being more men at present 
participating in the advantages incident to patriot- 
ism, there are consequently more of them to partici- 
pate also in the spread and maintenance of that strange 
superstition. The harder it becomes for the govern- 
ment to main tain its power, the greater is the number 
of the men with whom it is willing to share it. 

Formerly a small clique of rulers had it all their 
own way: the emperors, the kings, the princes, their 
officials, and their soldiery. At present, the partici- 
pants of that power and its concomitant advantages 
are not only the officials and the clergy, but also the 
capitalists, small and large, the land-owners, the bank- 
ers, the members of the Houses of the Legislature, 
the school-teachers, and the village officials, the scien- 
tists and the artists, and, especially, the newspaper 
writers. All these persons spread, consciously or un- 
consciously, the falsehood of patriotism which is so 
necessary for their maintenance. This falsehood, 
thanks to the increased means of its propagation and 
thanks to the increased numbers of its propagators, is 
inculcated so successfully that, despite the greater dif- 
ficulties it encounters, the percentage of the deluded 
people remains the same. : 

A hundred years ago, the illiterate people, totally 
ignorant of the composition of their government and 
of the surrounding nations, yielded blind obedience to 
the local officials and the nobility, and were virtually 
their slaves. It was sufficient for the government to 
keep those officials and that nobility in hand by means 
of bribery and by a system of rewards, in order to get 
the people to do its bidding. Now, when people can 
read, more or less, when they know all about their 
government and about the neighboring nations ; when 
individuals from among the people move from place 
to place with ease, disseminating the news of what is 
going on in the world, a simple and outright demand 
of obedience is not sufficient: it is necessary to befog 
the truthful notions which people have concerning 
their life, and to spread among them other notions, 
antagonistic to their interests and untruthful as re- 
gards their life and standing with other nations. 

Thanks to universal enlightenment, to the public 
press, and the present facilities of intercourse, and, 
furthermore, having everywhere their agents, the gov- 
ernments succeed by means of circulars, orders, ser- 
mons, schools, and newspapers, in imbuing the people 
with the wildest and the most perverted notions con- 
cerning their true interests, the intercourse of nations, 
their character, and their intentions ; and the people, 
crushed and ground down by hard labor, obey blindly, 
having neither time nor facilities for verifying the 
truthfulness of the representations made to them or 
the justice of the demands imposed upon them, 
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The individuals from among the people who suc-doings: the emperors and the kings approve of the 


ceed in emancipating themselves from their hard lot, 
who acquire an education, and who, consequently, 
understand the deceit practised upon the masses, are 
subjected to such a pressure in the form of threats, 
bribery, and hypnotic influence by the government, 
that they almost all, without exception, side with the 
government, and, accepting the well-paid positions of 
school-teacher, clergymen, officers, clerks, etc., them- 
selves participate in the spread of that deceit which 
mires their brethren and has crushed their fathers. It 
seems as if there were nets spread at the doors of edu- 
cation, the meshes of which entangle every one who 
by one means or another has emancipated himself from 
the lot of the down-trodden masses. 

At first, on comprehending the terrible cruelty of 
this deceit, one involuntarily feels indignant at the 
persons who, from personal, venal, or vain ends, are 
the cause of this fatal illusion; one feels impelled to 
tear the mask from the faces of these cruel deceivers. 
But the trouble is that the deceivers deceive, not be- 
cause they wish to do so, but because—they cannot 
help it. They deceive not consciously, Machiavel- 
lically, but, mostly, with a naive conviction that they 
are doing something good and lofty, and in this they 
are confirmed by the sympathy and the approval of 
their associates. Feeling dimly that both their power 
and remunerative positions depend on the maintenance 
of that deceit, they are attracted to it involuntarily, 
and are fully convinced that what they are doing is 
useful to the people. 

In the same manner all foreign ministers, diplo- 
mats, and all classes of officialdom put on their gorge- 
ous uniforms decorated with ribbons and crosses, and 
indite zealously on beautiful paper their vague, com- 
plicated, useless communications, reports, rescripts, 
projects, fully convinced that without their wonderful 
performances the life of the nations would come to a 
standstill and fall to pieces. 

Military men, arrayed in their ridiculous uniforms, 
discussing earnestly what guns are the best to kill men 
with, are fully convinced that their manceuvres and 
their reviews are things highly important and abso- 
lutely indispensable for the people. 

This conviction is also shared by the priests who 
preach patriotism, by the journalists, and by the com- 
posers of patriotic verses and text-books for which 
they are well remunerated. 

All the doings of these men are mostly unconscious; 
they act in this manner out of necessity, or because 
their whole life is based on the deceit supporting thei 
acts, and because they can do nothing else, whereas 
their present doings call forth the approval and the 
sympathy of society. Being bound together by com- 
mon interests, they naturally approve of each other’s 


doings of the military men, the officials, and the clergy; 
while the military, the officials, and the clergy second 
the cause of the emperors and the kings, and of each 
other. Furthermore, the masses of the people, the 
urban masses in particular, being unable to compre- 
hend the meaning of all these acts, involuntarily ascribe 
to them an extraordinary and supernatural import. 
The masses seeing, for instance, that triumphal arches 
are being put up, that certain personages are arraying 
themselves in uniforms, in priestly robes, in crowns, 
that fireworks are being shot off, that cannon are boom- 
ing and bells ringing, that regiments are marching by 
to the sound of music, that papers and telegrams and 
couriers are flying hither and thither, seeing that some 
grotesquely uniformed men are constantly riding from 
place to place with anxious faces, that they are saying 
something, writing something,— the masses seeing all 
this, I say, and being unable to ascertain that it is all 
done without the least necessity, ascribe to it an ex- 
traordinary and mysterious meaning and receive all 
these demonstrations either with yells of delight or 
with respectful silence. These expressions, sometimes 
of delight and always of respect, on the part of the 
mob, sanction still further the foolish doings of these 
men. 

William II. recently had a new throne made for 
himself with some special ornaments, put on a white 
dress-coat, tight-fitting trousers, and a helmet with a 
bird crowning it, and, throwing over his shoulders a 
red cloak, made his appearance before his subjects 
and sat on that new throne fully convinced that it was 
an act very useful and important; while his subjects 
not only did not find anything ridiculous about it, 
but, on the contrary, thought that the sight was a 
very solemn one. 


THE ETHICAL METHOD OF CONTROVERSY. 


BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“It was one of the secrets of my craft in 
the old days, when I wanted to weld iron or 
work steel toa fine purpose, to begin gently. 
If I began, as all learners do, to strike my heav- 
iest blows at the start, the iron would crumble 
instead of welding, or the steel would sufter 
under my hammer, so that when it came to be 
tempered it would ‘fly,’ as we used to say, and 
rob the thing I had made of its finest quality.” 

—Robert Coliyer, D. D, 


‘«Tury who believe that they have truth ask no 
favor, save that of being heard; they dare the judg- 
ment of mankind; refused co-operation, they invoke 
opposition, for opposition is their opportunity.” This 
was the maxim I wrote at the beginning of the Secu- 
laristic movement, to show that we were willing to ac- 
cept ourselves the controversy, which we contended 
was the sole means of establishing truth. No propo- 
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sition, as Samuel Bailey showed, is to be trusted until 
it has been tested by very wide discussion. We soon 
found that the free and open field of Milton was not 
sufficient. It needed a ‘‘ fair” as well as a ‘free and 
open encounter.” Disputants require to be equally 


* matched in debate as in arms. 


The Secularist policy is to accept the purely moral 
teaching of the Bible, and to controvert its theology, 
in such respects as it contradicts and discourages eth- 
ical effort. Yet theological questions are always sought 
to be forced upon us. The Rev. Henry Townley fol- 
lowed me to the Leader office (1853-1854) to induce 
me to discuss the question of the ‘‘ existence of God.” 
I never had done so, and objected that it would give 
the impression that Secularism was atheistic. He was 
so insistent and importunate that I consented to dis- 
cuss the question with him. Never after did I do so 
with any one. The Rev. Brewin Grant endeavored 
to get my acceptance of propositions which pledged 
me to a wild opposition to Christianity. Mr. Samuel 
Morley, honorable in all things, admitted I had ob- 
jected to it, but in the end I assented to it, that the 
discussion might not be broken off. Thomas Cooper 
was persistent that I should discuss with him the au- 
thenticity of the Scriptures. What I proposed was 
the proposition that the authenticity of the Scripture, 
its miracles, and prophecies are quite apart from moral 
truth. 

The discussion took place in the city of York, last- 
ing five nights. Canon Robinson and Canon Hey 
presided alternately. Mr. Cooper was an able man in 
dealing with the stock propositions of Christianity; but 
their relevance as tests of morality was an entirely new 
subject to him. He protested rather than reasoned, 
and declared he would never discuss the question of 
the ethical test of the truth of Scriptures ; nor have I 
ever found any responsible minister willing to do so 
down to this day. Thus Christians should condemn 
with reservation the tendency in Secularists to debate 
theology, seeing how reluctant they are to do other- 
wise themselves. Christians seem incapable of under- 
standing how much the objection to their cause arises 
in the revolt of the moral sense against it. 

On first meeting Richard Carlile in 1842, some 
years before Secularism took a distinctive form, he in- 
vited me to hear him lecture upon the principles of 
the Christian Warrior,’ of which he was editor, and to 
give my opinion thereon. In doing so I explained the 
ideas from which I have never departed ; namely, that 
no theologic, astronomic, or miraculous mode of prov- 
ing Scriptural doctrine could ever be made even intel- 
ligible, except to students of very considerable re- 
search. Such theories, I contended, must rest, more 
or less, on critical and conjectural interpretation, and 


1 The last periodical Mr. Carlile edited. 
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could never enable a workingman to dare the under- 
standing of others in argument. Scientific interpre- 
tation laid entirely outside Christian requirements, 
and seemed to Christians disingenuous evasion of 
what they took to be obvious truths. My contention 
was that the people have no historic or critical knowl- 
edge enabling them to determine the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

On the platform he who has most knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin will always be able to si- 
lence any dissentient who has not equal information. 
If by accident a controversialist happen to possess 
this knowledge, it goes for nothing unless he has credit 
for classical competency. In controversy of this na- 
ture it is not enough for a man to know; he must be 
known to know before his conclusions can command 
attention. To myself it was not of moment whether 
the Scriptures were authentic or inspired. My sole 
inquiry was, Did they contain clear moral guidance ? 
If they did, I accepted that guidance with gratitude. 
If I found maxims obviously useful and true, judged 
by human experience, I adopted them, whether given 
by inspiration or not. If precepts did not answer to 
this test, they were not acceptable, though all the 
apostles in session had signed them. To miracles I 
did not object, nor did I see any sense in endeavoring 
to explain them away. We all have reason to regret 
that no one performs them now. It was our misfor- 
tune that the power, delegated with so much pomp of 
promise to the saints, had not descended to these days. 
If any preacher or deacon could, in our day, feed five 
thousand men on a few loaves and a few small fishes, 
and leave as many baskets of fragments as would run 
a workhouse for a month, the Poor Law Commission- 
ers would make a king of that saint. But if a precept 
enjoined me to believe what was not true, it would be 
a base precept, and all the miracles in the Scriptures 
could not alter its character; while, if a precept be 
honest and just, no miracle is wanted to attest it ; in- 
deed, a miracle to allure credence in it would only 
cast suspicion on its genuineness. The moral test of 
the Scriptures was sufficient, since it had the com- 
manding advantage of appealing to the common sense 
of all sorts and conditions of men, of Christian or of 
Pagan persuasion. Ethical criticism has this further 
merit, that on the platform of discussion the miner, 
the weaver, or farm-laborer is on the same level as the 
priest. A man goes to heaven upon his own judg- 
ment ; whereas, if his belief is based on the learning 
of others, he goes to heaven second-hand. 

When Mr. J. A. Froude wrote for John Henry 
Newman the Life of St. Belletin, he ended with the 
words: ‘‘And this is all that is known, and more than 
all, of the life of a servant of God.” In the Bible there 
appears to be a great deal more than was ever known. 
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This does not concern the Secularist, though it does 
the scholar. If there be moral maxims in the Scrip- 
ture, what does it matter how they got there? 


Its Discrimination. 


“There is nothing so terrible as activity 
without insight.’’—Goethe. 


In 1847 I commenced in the Reasoner what I en- 
titled ‘‘The Moral Remains of the Bible,”—a selec- 
tion of some splendid moral stories, incidents, and 
sentences having ethical characteristics such as I 
doubted not would ‘‘remain” when the Bible came 
to be regarded as a human book. I wrote a ‘‘ Logic 
of Life.”! My Trial of Theism was only ‘‘as accused 
of obstructing Secular life,’’ as stated on the title- 
page. The object was to show how much useful crit- 
icism could be entered upon without touching the 
questions of authenticity, or miracles, or the existence 
of deity. Thus it was left to opponents to declare 
that things morally incredible were inspired by God. 
In this case it was not I, but ¢Aey, who blasphemed. 

Take the case of Samson’s famous engagement 
with the Philistines at Ramath,—Lehi surrounded by 
a band of warlike Philistines (though, as the text im- 
plies, 3,000 of his own armed countrymen were at 
hand). Samson, who had no weapon, was not given 
one by them, but had to look about for a ‘‘new jaw- 
bone of an ass.”” With this singular instrument he 
killed, one after the other, a thousand Philistine sol- 
diers, who were big, strong men, and, unless every 
blow was fatal, it must have taken several blows to 
kill some of them. 

Are there three places in the human body where 
a single blow will be sure to killa man? Did Samson 
know those places? And was he always able to direct 
his blow with unerring precision to one or other of 
those particular spots? If the thousand Philistines 
“surrounded” him, how did he keep the others off 
while he struggled with the one he was killing ? It is 
not conceivable that the Philistines stood there to be 
killed, and meekly submitted to ignoble blows, death, 
and degradation. The jawbone must have been of 
strange texture to have crashed through armor, and 
have turned aside spears and swords of stalwart war- 
riors without chipping, splitting, or breaking in two. 
What time it must have taken Samson to pursue each 
man, beat off his comrades, drag him from their midst, 
give him the asinine coup de grdce, drag and cast his 
dead body upon the ‘‘heaps” of slain he was piling 
up! What struggling, scuffling, and turmoil of blood 
and blows Samson must have gone through! Spurted 
all over with blood; Barnum would have bought him 
for a Dime Museum as the deepest-colored Red Indian 


1Companion to the ‘Logic of Death,’’ both contained in The Trial of 
Theism, 
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known. No Deerfoot could have been nimbler than 
Samson must have been on this mighty day. When 
this Herculean fight was over, which, with the utmost 
expedition, must have occupied Samson six days,— 
which would give 166 killed single-handed per day,— 
the only effect produced upon Samson appears to have 
been that he was ‘‘sore athirst.” Even after this 
extraordinary use of the jawbone it was in such good 
condition that, a hollow place being ‘‘clave” in it, a 
fount of water gushed forth for refreshing this remark- 
able warrior. Were it not recorded in the Bible, it 
would be said that the writer intended to imply that 
the jawbone of the ass is to be found only in the mouth 
of the reader. 

Can it need miracle or prophecy, authenticity, or 
inspiration, to attest this story of the Jewish Jack-the- 
Giant-killer? What moral good can arise from a nar- 
ration which it is reverence to reject? By leaving it 
to the Christian to say it is given by ‘‘inspiration” of 
God, it is he who blasphemes. But if the question of 
authenticity were raised, the character of the narrative 
would be lost sight of, and would not come into ques- 
tion; while the test of moral probability decides the 
invalidity of the story within the compass of the knowl- 
edge of an ordinary audience. 

In the same manner, keeping to the policy of af- 
firmation, he who maintains the self-existence, the 
self-action, and eternity of the universe can be met 
only by those who defame nature as a second-hand 
tool of God. Such are atheists towards nature, the 
author of their existence, and God must so regard 
them. 

A single precept of Christ’s, ‘‘Take no thought 
for the morrow,” has bred swarms of mendicants in 
every age since this day; but a far more dangerous 
precept is ‘‘ Resist not evil,” which has made Christi- 
anity welcome so many tyrants. Christ, whatever 
other sentiments he had, hada slave heart. Every 
friend of freedom knows that ‘‘resistance is the back- 
bone of the world.” The patriot poet! exclaims: 

‘‘Land of our Fathers—in their hour of need 
God help them, guarded by the passive creed.” 

No miracle could make these precepts true, and 
he who proved their authenticity would be the enemy 
of mankind. 

Whether Christ existed or not affected in no way 
what excellence and inimitableness there was in his 
delineated character. His offer of palpable material- 
istic evidence to Thomas showed that he recognised 
the right of scepticism to relevant satisfaction. His 
concession of proof in this case needed no supernatu- 
ral testimony to render it admirable. 

The reader will now see what the policy of Secu- 
larist advocacy is,—mainly to test theology by its eth- 


1Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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ical import. To many all policy is restraint; they 
cry down policy, and erect blundering into a virtue. 
Whereas policy is guidance to a chosen end. Mathe- 
matics is but the policy of measurement; grammar but 
the policy of speech; logic but the policy of reason; 
‘ arithmetic but the policy of calculation; temperance 
but the policy of health; trigonometry but the policy 
of navigation; roads but the policy of transit ; music 
but the policy of controlling sound; art but the policy 
of beauty; law but the policy of protection ; discipline 
but the policy of strength; love but the policy of af- 
fection. An enemy may object to an adversary having 
a policy, because he is futile without one. The policy 
adopted may be bad, but no policy at all is idiocy, 
and commits a cause to the providence of Bedlam. 


THE CHANDRA DAS BROTHERS. 

Amonc the native scholars of India there are two 
brothers, Sarat Chandra Das and Nobin Chandra Das, 
well known for their extraordinary success and un- 
usual diligence. They are both Buddhists who have 
labored incessantly for the preservation and recog- 
nition of the literature of their religion. Sri Sarat 
Chandra Das is the editor of the Journal of the Buda- 
dhist Text Society of India, a publication which is very 
valuable to the students of Buddhism. It publishes 
English translations of selected chapters from the 
Buddhist scriptures, articles on Buddhist philosophy 
and rituals, and notes of general interest in the line 
of comparative religion. Nobin Chandra Das, his 
brother, is engaged in the Bengal provincial service, 
but his professional duties do not prevent him from 
devoting much of his time to studies similar to those 
of his scholarly brother. We notice among other 
publications of his a translation in Bengalee verse, of 
the Raghu Vamsa, one of the great poems of Kali 
D4sa, the story which depicts the munificence and 
heroism of Raghu, and the love of Aja for his fair 
consort Indumati, whom he lost in the very bloom of 
her youth. 

Nobin Chandra Das has just .published a booklet 
entitled Legends and Miracles of Buddha, Sakya Sinha, 
which are four cantos of a larger work entitled Avadan 
Kalpalata by Kshemendra, the great Sanskrit poet of 
Kashmir. When Buddhism disappeared from India, 
almost all the Buddhist literature was destroyed, and 
there are only fragmentary remnants which survived 
the ravages of the time and the bigotry of the various 
foreign conquerors. Happily Sarat Chandra Das re- 
covered in his search for old Buddhistic Sanskrit lit- 
erature the great work of Kshemendra in a monastery 
in Thibet. He visited the ancient libraries of Sakya, 
Samye, and Lhassa. It was in Sakya that the monu- 
mental work of the Sanskrit poet was translated into 
Thibetan verse by the order of Phagspa, the patriarch 
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who converted the emperor Khublai to Buddhism. In 
Lhassa he finally obtained Kshemendra’s work, which 
was thought to be lost. It consists of 108 legends of 
the Bodhi Sattvas, written in classic Sanskrit verse, 
107 of which were written by himself and one by his 
son Somendra. Nobin Chandra Das selected four of 
the 108 cantos, and presents them to the English- 
reading public as samples of the whole work. 

The first of these four cantos is entitled Eka- 
Sringa, which describes the romance of a youth, a 
Bodhisattva, brought up by his father in the hermit- 
age of a forest, and in utter ignorance of the fair sex. 
But owing to the innate disposition produced by the 
habits of former lives, love springs up in his soul at 
the sight of a black-eyed maiden, the daughter of a 
king. The main charm of the poem consists in the 
unconsciousness of the boy concerning his own senti- 
ments, for he imagines that all human beings are her- 
mits. When his father asks him: ‘‘Son, what ails 
thee ?” he replies: 


‘* Father, I saw in yonder grove 
By Ganga’s side, a hermit sure; 
Whose face was like a spotless moon, 
Whose eyes became my cynosure. 


His neck,! and hands, and waist were girt 
With beads reflecting rainbow-hues. 
Why, father, is it that I lack 

Such ornaments that grace infuse ? 


The music of his loving voice 
Still vibrates in my inmost heart; 
The hum of bees or cuckoo-note 
Compares not with his artless art. 


The bark that round his graceful form? 
He wore, was white as Ganga's foam; 
My barky covering now doth seem 
Compared with it as black as loam. 


He pressed my cheek to his lotus-face, 
And in his arms he me embraced ; 

His tender lips spoke passioned prayers, 
As I in his sweet clasp was laced. 


And ever since I’ve had no peace 
Nor shall, till I see him again; 
Sweet balmy sleep from me repelled 
By thoughts of him I seek in vain. 


For day and night nought else I see 
But the outline of his face divine; 
Nor can I think of sacred rites 
While for his absent form I pine.” 


The wise old hermit understood 

That love had claimed his only son, 

His round of meditation left 

And thought on what could now be done. 


The poem ends in the marriage of the hermit youth 
with the princess. 


1 Not knowing the difference of sex he speaks of the princess as a boy. 


2 The hermit-boy, used to wearing bark, took the silk dress of the princess 
to be fine bark, 
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The second canto, written in the style of the Jata- 
kas, illustrates the principle of self-sacrifice with a 
view to relieving the distress and saving the life of 
others. 

The third story describes the miraculous birth of 
a Buddhist saint, Jyotishka, and his renunciation of 
the world. The fourth canto narrates how Sri-Gupta 
at the instigation of an enemy of Buddhism laid a plot 
to poison the Buddha whom he invited to a feast, but 
he was converted by the calm forgiveness and mercy 
of the Enlightened One. 


‘“ The Lord saved Sri-Gupta from spite and crime 
And shewed how mercy conquers e’en a foe; 
And thus he taught Forgiveness’ rule sublime, 
To free his followers from the world and woe." Ps/C. 


NOTES. 


A notable feature of the July Century is Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford's article on St. Peter’s (the third of his series on Rome), 
illustrated by Castaigne. It will be followed by a concluding ar- 
ticle on the Vatican. Professor Sloane's ‘‘ Life of Napoleon” 
still retains its fascination, the current article dealing with the 
terrible retreat from Russia and the horrors of the Beresina. 
Mr. Bryce, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Mr. Howells are among 
the remaining contributors to the July number of this monthly, 
which still maintains its lofty standard of simplicity and elegance, 


Among the latest of the productions of the Chicago University 
Press is a new international quarterly entitled 7errestrial Mag- 
netism, published under the auspices of the Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory, of which Prof. A. A. Michelson is the director. The 
editor, Mr. L. A. Bauer, is assisted by a corps of associates em- 
bracing some of the foremost representatives of this science in 
all countries. The journal is to be devoted exclusively to terres- 
trial magnetism and its allied subjects such as earth-currents, 
auroras, atmospheric electricity, etc. The articles will appear in 
the language of their respective authors, the opening number for 
January having contained an important communication in German 
by A. Schmidt of Gotha. The journal will of course, owing to 
the advanced character of its investigations, appeal only to a lim- 
ited class of specialists, but it should receive as wide a support as 
possible. The publication of such magazines—and we may men- 
tion in the same list Zhe Astro-Physical Fournal of the Chicago 
University, and 7he Physical Review of Cornell University—is at- 
tended with great expense, despite the voluntary labors of their 
editors and contributors, and it is consequently the duty of every 
one who is at all interested in such subjects and has the remotest 
chance of grasping their general purport, to contribute to their 
maintenance by at least the price of an annual subscription. 


In the same line attention may be called to two notes by 
Prof. Henry Crew and Mr. O. H, Basquin of the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, On the Spectrum of Carbon, and On the 
Magnesium Band at 2 5007—technical investigations of course, 
and remote from the interest of the ordinary reader of popular 
science, but which deserve mention here as an indication of the 
sort of original investigations now pursuing in our American lak- 
oratories, and as characteristic of the change which has come 
over our university work generally in the last decade and a half. 
Professor Crew has been doing good work in spectrum analysis, 
and photographs of his spectrum-maps, having both a scientific 
and instructional value, may be obtained at reasonable rates 
($3.00 for eight) from the Northwestern University. In the de- 
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partment of physics we have also to acknowledge the receipt 
of a little brochure by Prof. K. R. Koch describing a normal 
barometer for laboratories, which its author claims possesses many 
new and advantageous features. (Leipsic: J. A. Barth.) 


The Annual Literary Index for 1895 is a complete dictionary- 
register of the articles published last year in the principal Ameri- 
can and English magazines. It also contains an index to general 
literature, an index of authors, a list of the bibliographies pub- 
lished during 1895, a division on necrology, and a new and im- 
portant feature consisting of an index of dates to the principal 
events of the year. The volume is an indispensable adjunct of 
literary work, where periodical matter must be consulted, and 
should be found in every library. (The Publishers’ Weekly, 59 
Duane St., New York.) The same publishers also announce the 
completion of their comprehensive American Catalogue for the 
Years 1890-1895. This work, which is the completest in its kind 
that exists, is invaluable to book-stores and libraries, being an ex- 
haustive and unfailing source of information upon every question 
which may be asked regarding publications during 1890-1895. 


A new pedagogical journal has appeared in Germany entitled 
Die Kinderfehler. Zeitschrift fiir pddagogische Pathologie und 
Therapie, in Haus, Schule und sozialem Leben, the editors of which 
are Dr. J. L. A. Koch, Chr. Ufer, Dr. Zimmer, and J. Triiper. 
All of these gentlemen are eminent specialists in pedagogic pa- 
thology, with which aspect of the science the journal will mainly 
deal. It costs but 3 marks a year, and is published by Hermann 
Beyer & Séhne, Langensalza, 


Persons desirous of studying the Armenian question from a 
Turkish standpoint will find the same ably represented by a pam- 
phlet called Zhe Armenian Troubles and Where the Responsibility 
Lies, by Mohammed Alexander Russell Webb, Ulster Park, Ulster 
County, New York. Mr. Webb is an American proselyte to Mo- 
hammedanism. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM. ! 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


[CONTINUED | 
IX. 


Tue authority of the governments over the people 
now-a-days is not based on force, as it used to be in 
bygone times when one nationality could conquer an- 
other one and hold it in subjection by force of arms; 
or when the rulers surrounded themselves in the midst 
of an unarmed people by armed swarms of Janissaries, 
Opritchniks, or body-guards. The power of the gov- 
ernment stands now and has stood for some time on 
what is called public opinion. 

Public opinion having once created the belief that 
patriotism is a great moral sentiment, that it is well 
and proper to consider one’s own government, one’s 
own people as the best in the world, there naturally 
follows in its footsteps a further public opinion that it 
is well and proper to obey the authority of the govern- 
ment, that it is well and proper to serve in the army 
and to submit to discipline, that it is proper to give 
one’s savings to the government in the form of taxes, 
that it is proper to submit to the decision of the courts, 
that it is proper to accept implicitly all that is declared 
by those in authority to be divine truth. 

Once such a public opinion exists there is easily 
established a mighty power, possessing in our time 
billions of dollars, an organised mechanism of govern- 
ment administration, a postal service, telegraphs, tel- 
ephones, well-disciplined armies, police, courts, obe- 
dient clergy, schools, even a press; and that power 
can easily maintain among the people the kind of 
public opinion which suits it best. 

The power of the government rests on public opin- 
ion. Possessing that power, the government can al- 
ways control public opinion through the medium of 
its various organs, through the personnel of the courts, 
the school, the church, and even of the press itself. 
This power is created by public opinion, and public 
opinion is created by the power. There seems to be 
no escape from this situation. 

This would be actually the case if public opinion 
were something constant and unvarying. Then the 


1Translated from the Russian by Paul Borger. 


governments could produce any kind of public opinion 
they desired. 

But, fortunately, the case is not so. In the first 
place, public opinion is not something constant, un- 
varying, it is not at a standstill; on the contrary, it is 
something variable and moving along with human pro- 
gress ; in the second place, public opinion not only 
cannot be produced at will by the governments, but 
it is itself that which creates the governments and 
gives them power or deprives them of it, 

It does appear sometimes as if public opinion re- 
mained stationary, as if it wavered in certain particu- 
lar instances, and went backwards again, now sweep- 


_ing away a republic and putting a monarchy in its 


place, and again tearing down the monarchy and sub- 
stituting a republic for it,—but this only appears so 
because we have always forced on our notice the ex- 
terior manifestations of that public opinion which is 
prepared artificially by the governments. But if we 
view public opinion in its relation to the whole life of 
the people, we shall see that, like the seasons of the 
year, it is not stationary, that it is moving along the 
same path as the human race, just the same as the day 
and the spring move along the same path as the sun, 
despite their retardation and wavering. 

Although, judging by appearances, the situation of 
the European nations is in our time about the same 
as it was fifty years since, yet the people’s relation to 
it is far different from what it was fifty years ago. If, 
as then, there exist now rulers, standing armies, wars, 
taxes, luxury and poverty, Catholicism, Lutheranism, 
etc., itis because the governments have known how 
to support artificially what was once real and living 
public opinion; formerly those very institutions were 
unequivocally demanded by public opinion. 

If we fail to notice sometimes this movement of 
public opinion, the same as we fail to notice the river’s 
current along which we are drifting, it is because the 
imperceptible changes of public opinion which consti- 
tute its drift, are also taking place within ourselves. 

The signal peculiarity of public opinion is its con- 
tinual drift. If it appears to us stationary, it is be- 
cause there are always to be found men who have se- 
cured for themselves advantageous positions at a cer- 
tain stage of public opinion, and who naturally do their 
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best to retain that stage and to repress the appearance 
of the new and real public opinion, which is living in 
the conscience of men, although it may not as yet have 
found its expression. The men who seek to maintain 
the old public opinion and who hinder the appearance 
of the new, are the government and the ruling classes ; 
and they are the ones who advocate patriotism as a 
condition necessary to human life. 

The means which these men possess are immense, 
but inasmuch as public opinion is like a river which is 
always running and accumulating, all their efforts can- 
not but be futile: what is old is decaying, the young 
is coming into vigor. 

The more the expression of the new public opin- 
ion is delayed, the more it will accumulate, and ulti- 
mately it will burst forth with greater force. 

Despite the efforts of the governments to excite in 
the people an unnatural public opinion regarding the 
worth and glory of patriotism, the men of our times 
do not believe in patriotism, but, on the contrary, are 
more and more inclined to the idea of the solidarity 
and fraternity of nations. Patriotism does not offer the 
people anything but the most awful future ; whereas 
the fraternity of the nations constitutes an ideal which 


is becoming more and more comprehensible and de- 


sirable to the human race. Consequently, the drift 
from the old to the new public opinion is inevitable. 
It is as inevitable as the falling off of the last dried-up 
leaves in the spring time and the unfolding of the 
young ones from their buds. 

The more this change is delayed, the more impera- 
tive it becomes, the more apparent is its necessity. 

As Christians and modern men, we have only to 
remember what we are professing, what are the moral 
laws that guide us in our public and private life, and 
then consider where patriotism is leading us to; if we 
do this, we shall at once see what a vast disproportion 
there is between our conscience and our so-called pub- 
lic opinion. 

We have only to consider the most ordinary re- 
quirements of patriotism, which are presented to us 
as something very simple and natural, in order to see 
how much they are at variance with that public opin- 
ion which is shared by all of us. We all consider our- 
selves free, enlightened, humane men and even Chris- 
tians, yet should William take offence to-morrow at 
Alexander, or should Mr. N. N. write a vigorous ar- 
ticle on the Eastern question, or should some prince 
rob a few Bulgarians or Servians, or a queen get of- 
fended at something, then we all, enlightened and hu- 
mane Christians, would spring up and set to work 
murdering men we had never seen before and to whom 
we were all kindly disposed. If this slaughter has not 
taken place yet, it is, they assure us, due to the pacific 
disposition of Alexander III., or because Nicolas is 
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about to marry Victoria’s niece. Should some one 
else be in Alexander’s place, or should Alexander hap- 
pen to change his disposition, or should Nicolas marry 
Amalie instead of Alice, then we all, like so many 
blood-thirsty beasts, would up and rend each other’s 
vitals. Such is the so-called, putative public opinion 
of our time; as we may discover from the fact that 
discussions to this effect are actually indulged in by 
the most advanced and liberal organs of the press. 

lf we, Christians of a thousand years’ standing, 
have not cut each other’s throats yet, it is because 
Alexander III. has not permitted it! Really this trans- 


gresses credibility. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED, ] 


APART FROM CHRISTIANISM. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“What is written by Moses can only be 
read by God.’’—Bzhar Proverb, 


SecutarisM differs from Christianism in so far as 
it accepts only the teachings which pertain to man, 
and which are consonant with reason and experience. 

Parts of the Bible have moral splendor in them, 
but no Christian will allow any one to take the parts 
he deems true, and reject as untrue those he deems 
false. He who ventured to be thus eclectic would be 
defamed as Paine was. Thus Christians compel those 
who would stand by reason to stand apart from them. 

To accept a part, and put that forward as the whole 
—to pretend or even to assume it to be the whole—is 
dishonest. To retain a portion, and reject what you 
leave, and not say so, is deceiving. To contend that 
what you accept as the spirit of Christianity isin ac- 
cordance with all that contradicts it is to spend your 
days in harmonising opposite statements—a pursuit 
demoralising to the understanding. The Secularist 
has, therefore, to choose between dishonesty, the de- 
ception of others and deception of himself, or ethical 
principles independent of Christianity—and this is 
what he does : 

The Bible being a bund.e of Hebrew tracts on 
tribal life and tribal spite, its assumed infallibility is a 
burden, contradicting and misleading to all who ac- 
cept it as a divine handbook of duty. 

In papers issued by religious societies upon the 
Bible it is declared to be ‘‘so complete a system that 
nothing can be added to it, or taken from it,” and that 
‘it contains everything needful to be known or done.” 
This is so false that no one, perceiving it, could be 
honest and not protest against it in the interest of 
others. Recently the Bishop of Worcester said: ‘It 
was of no use resisting the Higher Criticism. God 
had not been pleased to give us what might-be called 
a perfect Bible.”! Then it is prudence to seek a more 
trustworthy guide. 


1 Widland Evening News, 1893. 
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If money were bequeathed to maintain the eclectic 
criticism of the Scripture, it would be confiscated by 
Christian law. So to stand apart is indispensable self- 
defence. Individual Christians, as I well know, de- 
vote themselves with a noble earnestness to the service 
of man, as they understand his interests ; but so long 
as Christianity retains the power of fraud, and uses it, 
Christianism as a system, or as a cause, remains out- 
side the pale of respect. Prayer, in which the op- 
pressed and poor are taught to trust, is of no avail for 
protection or food, and the poor ought to know it. 
The Bishop of Manchester declared, in my hearing, 
that the Lord’s Prayer will not bring us ‘‘ daily bread,” 
but that ‘‘it is an exercise of faith to ask for what we 
shall not receive.”’ But if prayer will not bring ‘daily 
bread,” it is a dangerous deception to keep up the be- 
lief that it will. The eyes of forethought are closed 
by trust in such aid, thrift is an affront to the generos- 
ity of heaven, and labor is foolishness. But, alas ! aid 
does not come by supplication. The prayer-maker 
dies in mendicancy. It is not reverence to pour into 
the ears of God praise for protection never accorded. 
Dean Stanley, admirable as a man as well as a saint, 
was killed in the Deanery, Westminster, by a bad 
drain, in spite of all his Collects. Dean Farrar has 
been driven from St. Margaret’s Rectory, in Dean’s 
Yard, by another drain, which poisons in spite of the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; and Canon Eyton refuses to take 
up his residence until the sanitary engineers have 
overhauled! the place, which, notwithstanding the in- 
vocations of the Church, Providence does not see to. 
To keep silence on the non-intervention of Providence 
would be to connive at the fate of those who come to 
destruction by such dependence. 


“‘O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor! While thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave!” 


True respect would treat God as though at the least 
he is a gentlemen. Christianity does not do this. No 
gentleman would accept thanks for benefits he had 
not conferred, nor would he exact thanks daily and 
hourly for gifts he had really made, nor have the van- 
ity to covet perpetual thanksgivings. He who would 
respect God, or respect himself, must seek a faith 
apart from such Christianity. 

A divine, who excelled in good sense, said: ‘‘ Dan- 
gerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far 
into the doings of the Most High. Our soundest knowl- 
edge is, to know that we know him not ; and our safest 
eloquence concerning Him is our silence; therefore it be- 
hoveth our words to be wary and few.”” 


1See Westminster Gazatte London Letter, November 19, 1895. 
2 Ecclestastical Polity, book 1., § 2. 
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Mrs. Barbauld may have borrowed from Richard 
Hooker her fine line: 


‘* Silence is our least injurious praise.” ! 


An earnest Christian, not a religious man (for all 
Christians are not religious), assuming the professional 
familiarity with the mind of God, said to me: ‘Should 
the Lord call you to-day, are you prepared to meet 
Him ?” I answered : Certainly ; for the service of man 
in some form is seldom absent from my thoughts, and 
must be consonant with his will. Were I to pray, I 
should pray God to spare me from the presumption of 
expecting to meet him, and from the vanity and con- 
ceit of thinking that the God of the universe will take 
an opportunity of meeting me. 

Who can have moral longing for a religion which 
represents God as hanging over York Castle to receive 
the soul of Dove, the debauchee, who slowly poisoned 
his wife, and whose final spiritual progress was posted 
day by day on the Castle gates until the hour of the 
hangman came? Dove's confession was as appalling 


as instructive. It ran thus: 


“‘T know that the Eternal One, 
Upon his throne devine, 
Gorged with the blood of his own Son, 
No longer thirsts for mine. 


Many a man has passed his life 
In doing naught but good, 

Who has not half the confidence I have 
In Jesus Christ, his blood." ? 


By quoting these lines, which Burns might have writ- 
ten, the writer is sorry to portray, in their naked form, 
principles which so many cherish. But the anatomy 
of creeds can no more be explained, with the garments 
of tradition and sentiment upon them, than a surgeon 
can demonstrate the structure of the body with the 
clothes on. Divine perdition is an ethical impossi- 
bility. 

Christianism is too often but a sour influence on 
life. It tolerates nature, but does not enjoy it. In- 
stead of giving men two Sundays, as it might,—one 
for recreation and one for contemplation,—it converts 
the only day of the poor into a penal infliction. It is 
always more or less against art, parks, clubs, sanita- 
tion, equity to labor, freedom, and many other things. 
If any Christians eventually accept these material 
ideas, they mostly dislike them. Art takes attention 
from the Gospel. In parks many delight to walk, 
when they might be at chapel or church. Clubs teach 
men toleration, and toleration is thought to beget in- 


1Charles Lamb was of this opinion when he remarked: “ Had I to say 
grace, I would rather say it over a good book than over a mutton chop.” 
Christians say grace over an indigestible meal, But perhaps they are right, 
since they need supernatural aid to assimilate it, 


2From a volume of verse privately circulated in Liverpool at the time, by 
W. H. Rathbone. 
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difference. Sanitation is a form of blasphemy. Every 
Christian sings :— 
‘‘Diseases are Thy servants, Lord; 
They come at Thy command.” 

But sanitation assassinates these ‘‘servants of the 
Lord.” In every hospital they are tried, condemned, 
and executed as the enemies of mankind. If Labor 
had justice, it would be independent, and no longer 
hopeless, as the poor always are. Freedom renders 
men defiant of subjection, which all priests are prone 
to exercise. Secularism has none of this distrust and 
fear. It elects to be on the side of human progress, 
and takes that side, withstand it who may. Thus, 
those who care for the improvement of mankind must 
act on principles dissociated from doctrines repellent 
to humanity and deterrent of ameliorative enterprise. 


Secularism Creates a New Responsibility. 


‘Mankind is an ass, who kicks those who 
endeavor to take off his panniers.” 
—Spanish Proverb, 


No one need go to Spain to meet with animals 
who kick you if you serve them. Spanish asses are 
to be found in every land. Could we see the legs of 
truth, we should find them black and blue with the 
kicks received in unloosening the panniers of error, 
strapped by priests on the backs of the people. Even 
philosophers kick as well as the ignorant, when new 
ideas are brought before them. No improvement 
would ever be attempted if friends of truth were afraid 
of the asses’ hoofs in the air. 

He who maintains that mankind can be largely 
improved by material means, imposes on himself the 
responsibility of employing such means, and of pro- 
moting their’use as far as he can, and trusting to their 
efficacy,—not being discouraged because he is but 
one, and mankind are many. No man can read all 
the books, or do all the work, of the world. It is 
enough that each reads what he needs, and, in matter 
of moral action, does all he can. He who does less, 
fails in his duty to himself and to others. 

Christian doctrine has none of the responsibility 
which Secularism imposes. If there be vice or rapine, 
oppression or murder, the purely Christian conscience 
is absolved. It is the Lord’s world, and nothing could 
occur unless he permitted it. If any Christian heart 
is moved to compassion, it commonly exudes in prayer. 
He “puts the matter before the Lord and leaves it in 
His hands.” The Secularist takes it into his own. 
What are his hands for? The Christian can sit still 
and see children grow up with rickets in their body 
and rickets in their soul. He will see them die in a 
foul atmosphere, where no angel could come to receive 
their spirit without first stopping his nose with his 
handkerchief, as I have seen Lord Palmerston do on 
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entering Harrow on Speech Day. The Christian can 
make money out of unrequited labor. When he dies, 
he makes no reparation to those who earned his 
wealth, but leaves it to build a church, as though he 
thought God was blind, not knowing (if Christ spake 
truly) that the Devil is sitting in the fender in his 
room, ready to carry his soul up the chimney to bear 
Dives company. Why should he be anxious to miti- 
gate inequality of human condition? It is the Lord’s 
will, or it would not be. When it was seen that I was 
ceasing to believe this, Christians in the church to 
which I belonged knelt around me, and prayed that I 
might be influenced not to go out into the world to 
see if these things could be improved. It was no light 
duty I imposed on myself. 

A Secularist is mindful of Carlyle’s saying, ‘*No 
man is a Saint in his sleep.” Indeed, if any one takes 
upon himself the responsibility of bettering by reason 
the state of things, he will be kept pretty well awake 
with his understanding. 

Many persons think their own superiority sufficient 
for mankind, and do not wish their exclusiveness to 
Their plea is that they distrust 
the effect of setting the multitude free from mental 
tyranny, and they distrust democracy, which would 
sooner or later end political tyranny. 

These men of dainty distrust have a crowd of imi- 
tators, in whom nobody recognises any superiority: to 
justify their misgivings as to others. The distrust of 
independence in the hands of the people arises mainly 
from the dislike of the trouble it takes to educate the 
ignorant in its use and limit. The Secularist under- 
takes this trouble as far as his means permit. As an 
advocate of open thought and the free action of opin- 
ion, he counts the responsibility of trust in the people 
as a duty. 

It will be asked, What are the deterrent influences 
upon which Secularism relies for rendering vice, of 
the major or minor kind, repellent? It relies upon 
making it clear that in the order of nature retribution 
treads upon the heels of transgression, and, if tardy 
in doing it, its steps should be hastened. 

The mark of error of life is—disease. Science can 
take the body to pieces, and display mischief palpable 
to the eyes, when the results of vice startle, like an 
apparation, those who discern that: 


be encroached upon. 


‘‘Their acts their angels are,—if good ; if ill, 
Their fatal shadows that walk by them still,” 

A man is not so ready to break the laws of nature 
when he sees he will break himself in doing it. He 
may not fear God, but he fears fever and consumption. 
He may have a gay heart, but he will not like the oc- 
cupation of being his own sexton and digging his own 
grave. When he sees that death lurks in the frequent 
glass, for instance, ‘hat spoils the flavor of the wine. 


‘fool at a glance. 
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He takes less pride in the beeswing who sees the 
shroud in the bottle. He may hope that God will for- 
give him, but he knows that death will not. He who 
holds the scythe is accustomed to cut down fools, 
whether they be peers or sweeps. Death knows the 
To prevent any mistake, Disease 
has marked him with her broad arrow. The young 
man who once has his eyes well open to this state of 
the case, will be considerate as to the quality of his 
pleasures, especially when he knows that alluring but 
unwholesome pleasure is in the pay of death. Tem- 
perance advocates made more converts by exhibiting 
the biological effects of alcohol than by all their ex- 
hortations. 

The moral nature of man is as palpable as the 
physical to those who look for its signs. There isa 
moral squint in the judgment, as plain to be seen as 
a cast in the eyes. The voice is not honest; it has 
the accent of a previous conviction in it. The speech 
has contortions of meaning init. The sense is limp 
and flaccid, showing that the mind is flabby. Sucha 
one has the backbone of a fish; he does not stand 
upright. As the Americans say, he does not ‘stand 
square” to anything. There is no moral pulse in his 
heart. If you could take hold of his soul, it would 
feel like a dead oyster, and would slip through your 
fingers. Everybody knows these people. You don’t 
consult them; you don’t trust them. You would 
rather have no business transactions with them. If 
they are in a political movement, you know they will 
shuffle when the pinch of principle comes. 

Crime has its consequences, and criminals, little 
and great, know it. When Alaric A. Watts wrote of 
the last Emperor of the French :— 

“Safe art thou, Louis !—for a time; 
But tremble !—never yet was crime, 
Beyond one little space, secure. 
The coward and the brave alike 
Can wait and watch, can rush and strike. 
Which marks thee? One of them, be sure,—” 
few thought the bold prediction true; but it came to 
pass, and the Napoleonic name and race became ex- 
tinct, to the relief of Europe. 

Trouble comes from avowing unpopular ideas. 
Diderot well saw this when he said: ‘‘ There is less 
inconvenience in being mad with the mad than in be- 
ing wise by oneself.”” One who regards truth as duty 
will accept responsibilities. 

It is the American idea 


‘“«To make a man and leave him be.” 


But we must be sure we have made him a man,—self- 
acting, guided by reasoned proof, and one who, as 
Archbishop Whately said, ‘‘ believes the principles he 
maintains, and maintains them because he believes 
them.” 
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A man is not a man while under superstition, nor 
is he a man when free from it, unless his mind is built 
on principles conducive and incentive to the service 
of man. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ANCIENT GREECE 
AND INDIA. 


BY PROF. H. OLDENBERG, 


In potH Greece and India, societies of devotees 
were early formed. 
which served to remind them of their real or supposed 
founder, from Orpheus or Pythagoras, just as: the 
‘‘monk-disciples of the son of the Shakya” did. In 
close communion with each other, and separated from 
the masses without, they strive after a salvation which 
they hope to attain upon the strength of their own 
particular doctrine and their own particular intellec- 
tual and spiritual discipline. 

True, —as one of the more recent historians of these 
Greek developments has already observed,—the seg- 
regation of these sectaries from the world was of a 
much milder character in Greece than in India, cor- 


They gave themselves a name 


responding to the differences in the national charac- 
ters. Among the Buddhists the religious idea takes 
possession of the whole life of devotees, with unlim- 
ited force and austerity. It destroys their mundane 
existence, with a logical consistency as thoroughly 
merciless as ever any idea has destroyed man’s en- 
joyment of temporal life. 

In the sacred legend, the royal scion, who after- 
wards becomes the Buddha, thirsting for the life spi- 
ritual, flees at night from his palace, where, recum- 
bent upon a flower-strewn couch, his young wife lies 
slumbering, a young mother, beside her their first and 
newly born son whom the father has not yet beheld, 

Possibly without any credibility in the ordinary 
historical sense, this legend nevertheless possesses a 
complete intrinsic veracity. The Buddhist, being 
most deeply agitated by his craving for redemption, 
abandons home and wealth, wife and child: they are 
bonds chaining him down to earthly life. He wanders 
from place to place, a homeless beggar. 

In Greece, there is greater moderation. True, the 
communities searching for redemption, in Greece too, 
consider the present world as a place of uncleanness, 
of imprisonment; but there is no very great serious- 
ness in their efforts to escape from this thraldom. 
Outwardly they continue to observe the duties and 
enjoy the pleasures of every-day life, and are satisfied 
with the practice of securing inwardly a release from 
the limitations of such a life by the secret power of 
the mystic doctrine and the mystic cult. 

Whatever the peculiarities of the different sets of 
ideas evolved by these pious communities, the one 
feature is common to them all: this world appears to 
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all of them as a gloomy domain of dissension and suf- 
fering. The symbolism of the Orpheans has it that 
Dionysus, the divinity, is torn to pieces by Titans: 
the blessed unity of all Being undergoes the evil fate 
of disintegration. 

Another Greek conception, of the sixth century B. 
C., discerns in the material existence of things a guilt ; 
all heavens and all worlds, issuing from unity and in- 
finity, having become guilty of wrong, must pay the 
penalty and do penance therefor, resolving themselves 
again into the components from which they originally 
came into being. 

One noticeable trait is introduced into the appraisal 
of this existence by speculations which are traceable 
first of all to the great obscure Ephesian, Heraclitus. 
«All things are in flux,”—all being is a continuous 
change, self-mutation. ‘‘Into the same stream we 
step and yet do not step; we are and are not.” This 
restless flux of becoming and passing away again is 
also characteristic of the human soul, which essenti- 
ally is identical with the least corporeal of the ele- 
ments, fire. As the existence of flame is a continuing 
death and re-generation, so the soul lives in the cease- 
less production and passing away, in the ceaseless 
ebbing and flowing of its elements. Its apparently 
undisturbed continuity of identity is a deception. 

True, Heraclitus himself, buoyant and active by 
nature, did not tint this doctrine with the gloomy color 
of lamentation that human destiny was therefore all 
aimless and made up of suffering. But to thinkers, 
who were inclined to look upon the continuity and 
constancy of a supreme eternal being as the sole satis- 
factory reply to their inquiries regarding the end of 
human life, this philosophical abstraction concerning 
the nature of ‘material existence was identical with de- 
spair in its utter and hopeless emptiness. Thus, to 
Plato, this is a world of immaterial seeming. Verity 
and complete satisfaction are obtainable aloft only, in 
the flights beyond, where are the eternal ideas; thither 
the soul, fallen from its bright estate, home-sick, 
yearns ardently to return. 

Now contrast with these Greek thoughts their 
counterparts in India. In the age when the way for 
Buddhism was being prepared, thought moves exactly 
in the same lines as it did with Plato, being a contrast 
of that which is and persists, and that which is transi- 
tory. On the one hand, the soul of the universe, the 
great One, ever untouched by pain; on the other hand, 
the world of phenomena, the realm of hunger and 
thirst, of care and perplexity, of old age and death. 
And, like Heraclitus, Buddhism too sees in this lat- 
ter world a continuous flux of becoming and passing 
away, a never-ending concatenation of causes and ef- 
fects,—the latter in their turn also becoming causes 
which continue to produce new effects, and so on to 
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infinity. Peace there is alone in the world of ‘the 
unborn, of that which has not yet come into being, 
has not yet been made, has not yet assumed form,” 
in the realm of the Nirvana. 

An early Buddhistic dialogue compares life to a 
tree, the root of which is perishable and mutable, as 
are also its trunk, and-branches, and leaves: who can 
believe that the shadow of such a tree will always re- 
main the same and escape the fate of change? ‘*But 
the unstable—is it suffering or joy?” asks Buddha of 
his disciples. And they answer: ‘‘ Suffering, master !” 
Or, in the words of a stanza, oft repeated: i 


“All shape assumed inconstant is, unstable, 
All subject to the fate of birth and death. 
It comes to pass, and soon it vanishes. 
Blessed rest, when th’ space of birth and death is done!” 


Moreover, we find here exactly the same applica- 
tion of the aforementioned fundamental philosophical 
views that we do in Heraclitus. In both cases they 
are applied to the soul and its life. ‘* Disciples!” 
says Buddha, ‘‘ That which is called soul, or spirit, or 
reason, is ever changing and becoming something else, 
—ceaselessly, day and night, constantly going through 
the process of becoming and of ceasing to be.” 

A dialogue of a later time, very remarkable in a 
historical regard, reproducing throughout the early 
Buddhistic views, treats of these thoughts in greater 
detail. It is the conversation of a holy man with King 
Milinda (the Greek Prince Menander, well-known from 
coins), who, it seems likely, ruled over the Northwest 
of India about 100 B. C. Strongly reminding one of 
Heraclitus, it compares life, personality, to a flame. 
‘When, O great King, a man lights a candle, will not 
the candle burn through the night ?’’—‘** Yes, sire! it 
will burn through the night.” —‘‘ How, then? O great 
King ! Is the flame during the first watch of the night 
the same that it is in the second watch ? ’—‘« No, sire! 
... but the light burned the whole night, adhering to 
the same matter.’’—‘‘ So, also, O great King, the chain 
of the elements of things is joined together. One ele- 
ment is always coming into being, another is always 
ceasing and passing away. Without beginning, with- 
out end, the chain continues to be joined together.” 

The identity of the Greek and Indian ideas con- 
cerning the nature and destinies of the human soul ex- 
tends still further. What-are the effects upon those 
ideas of this all-dominant, pain-bringing law which 
subjects everything to the fate of coming into being 
only to pass away again? Both the Greek thinkers 
and the Buddhists alike answer this question by postu- 
lating the doctrine of the migration of the soul. Death 
is followed by a new birth—not necessarily in human 
form, both the divine and the animal are deemed pos- 
sible; this re-birth is followed again by death, and this 
by re-birth: so that the one life is merely an infinites- 
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imal link in a vast chain of lives, to be bound up in 
which is a great misfortune. 

The Orpheans symbolise the migration of the soul 
by means of a circle or wheel. They speak of the 
wheel of fate and of birth; the final end of existence 


“seems to them to be 


“To release one’s self from the circle and breathe anew, freed from dis- 
tress.’’ 

In the inscription of a small gold plate taken from 

a tomb near the ancient Sybaris, the soul of the buried 

person, an Orphean, for whom the claim of final re- 

lease from the migration of the soul is made, exclaims: 


“At last I have flown from the circle of ill, the toil-laden ring.” 


Imagine the rhythm of these hexameters turned 
into the irregular movement of the Indian S/oka-metre, 
and one might imagine himself in the very midst of 
the Buddhistic poetry. A Buddhist proverb says: 

‘Long to the watcher is the night, 
To the weary wand’rer long the road, 
To him, who will not see truth’s light, 
Long is the torment of his chain of births." 

And another expression, which is put into the 
mouth of Buddha, at the point when—his trials and 
struggles over—he has achieved the knowledge of sal- 
vation. He is triumphing in the fact that he has pen- 
etrated the designs of the wicked foe, those evil powers 
ruling terrestrial things, who unremittingly are ever re- 
constructing the corporeal house, the body, and whom 
he has succeeded in putting away from himself: 

“In vain the endless road 
Of rebirth I have wandered, 


In vain have sought life’s builder, 
An ill is this fate of birth. 


_ House-builder! found you are! 
You’ll build no more the house. 
Your timbers are all broken, 
Destroyed the house’s spires. 
The heart—escaped from earth— 
Has compassed the aim of its search.”’ 

And in the same way that the Orpheans symbolise 
the continuous existence of the migrating soul by 
means of a circle or wheel, so too the Buddhists speak 
of the ‘‘ wheel of lives.” Buddhistic pictures usually 
portray this wheel of existence in such manner that a 
stage of existence is symbolically shown between every 
pair of spokes, as the human kingdom, the animal 
kingdom, heaven, hell; beside the wheel is the form 
of Buddha, who, as one redeemed, stands without the 
revolution of existences. 

In the dialogue above cited, King Milinda asks the 
holy man for a parable which shall give a notion of 
the interminable, beginningless migration of the soul. 
Thereupon the holy man draws a circle on the ground 
and asks: ‘‘ Has this circle any end, great King ? ”— 
«It has not, sire!’"—That is the same as the circle 
made by the course of births,” the holy man teaches 
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him. ‘‘Is there then any end to its succession ? ”?— 
‘¢«There is not, sire!” 

And as the Orphean doctrine had it that he who 
was redeemed ‘had flown from the circle,” so an early 
Buddhistic proverb says : 

“The swan soars through the sun’s ethereal pathways; 
The sorcerer flies through all the realms of space: 
So, sages, rich in wisdom, flee this world, 
The prince of death and all his powers o’erwhelming.”’ 

One brief glance more at a few of the particular 
traits of the doctrine of the migration of the soul, 
common to both India and Greece. It will be plainly 
seen that the fundamental similitude of ideas has had 
the effect of making the aspect of even the minuter 
details in the two religions similar. 

One characteristic, very prominent among both 
peoples, is the very natural connexion of the doctrine 
of the soul’s migration with the idea of moral retribu- 
tion. The good and the evil which man has wrought 
in this life will in turn be done to him in another life, 
meted out to him in the blessedness of heavenly, or in 
the pain of infernal, worlds. 

Naturally, at this point, the popular imagination— 
widely removed from the colorless abstractions of re- 
flective thought—begins to play a part. Poetry drew 
all kinds of pictures of the horrors of the infernal 
world. There was a ‘‘ voyage to the lower world” in 
poetry among the Orpheans, and another of the same 
name among the Pythagoreans ; the Buddhistic litera- 
ture is fairly overrun with innumerable, moral- pointing 
descriptions of the descents of holy men into the in- 
fernal regions and of the horrors there observed by 
them.? 

Opposed to these terrors are the heavenly ecstasies. 
And here a characteristic appears which is emphasised 
strongly by the Buddhists, but visible only sporad- 
ically in Greece, although entirely the same there. 
Empedocles denies immortality to the gods; their 
longevity is great, but they are not eternal. The di- 
vinities of the Veda have in the same way ceased to 
be immortal to the Buddhists. Possessed of a length 
of life reaching beyond the grasp of all human stand- 
ards of measurement, they are, nevertheless, along 
with others, knit into the chain of the migration of 
souls ; and the human being who has lived a blame- 
less life, dare hope to be born again as a god. No 
more lively illustration can be found in all the history 
of religion than this fate of the ancient gods, how an 
idea—having lost its original import, its own proper 
life—yet maintains its existence into a later age and 
is then by the latter animated with a new import, cor- 
responding to the altered views of things. 

As still another common Indo-Grecian character- 

1 We may refer here to the fine description which L. Scherman (Materials 


for a History of the Indian Literature o Visions, 1892) has given of these phan- 
tasies, 
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istic of the doctrine of the migration of the soul may 
be mentioned, that, among both peoples, there were 
certain especially inspired men, who could, so it was 
held of them, recall the various earlier embodiments 
which they themselves and others had passed through. 
Pythagoras, of whom it was sung that 

“When he with might compelled to the fullest the powers of mind, 

Easily could he th’adventures o’erscan of every existence, 

Through ten, yea, through the vista of twenty past, long human life-spans,”’ 
is said to have related experiences and adventures 
from his earlier lives. _Empedocles said: 

‘Thus have I been in former existence a youth, and a maiden, 
So, too, a shrub, and an eagle, a poor mute fish in the ocean.” 

Exactly so, only exaggerating the marvellous into 
the boundlessly wonderful, the Buddhistic religion tells 
how in that holy night in which he first beholds the 
true knowledge of salvation, as in a vision, the whole 
picture of his previous forms of existence, through 
hundreds of thousands of births, passes in review be- 
fore the soul of Buddha. Tales, recording adventures 
of the most variegated colors from these past exist- 
ences of Buddha himself, of his disciples and enemies, 
accompanied with lessons and applications of every 
sort, are among the most cherished elements of popu- 
lar Buddhistic literature. Hundreds of re-births are 
recounted of Buddha, now as a king, again as a devout 
hermit, or as a courtier, or as a god, or asa lion, an 
ape, a fish. And it is well known how inestimable is 
the value of these stories and fables—since the motive 
of them frequently reappears, scattered over the whole 
earth—to the folk-lore studies of our time. 


NOTES. 


Thinking readers, and especially students interested in the 
methodology of science, will thank us for calling their attention 
to an important communication recently made by that eminent 
mathematician Felix Klein in No, 2 of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society at Géttingen for 1895, entitled The Arithmetisation of Math- 
ematics. Those who possess Zhe Evanston Colloguium, constitut 
ing the lectures on mathematics which Professor Klein delivered 
during the Congress of Mathematics at the World's Fair, will re- 
member his division of the mathematical faculty into the intuitive 
and the logical. The article we are considering is an extension of 
the same idea. Professor Klein deplores the recent neglect of 
Anschauung, or geometrical imagination, in instruction and re- 
search, the cause of which, he thinks, is undoubtedly due to the 
predominant tendency of modern mathematics to arithmetise or 
numerise, so to speak, the form and results of its investigations, 
and he puts in a plea for the reinstatement of the geometrical in- 
tuitive faculty in its proper rights. By Anschauung Professor 
Klein understands the geometrical imaginative faculty, that intui- 
tive sensuous grasp and feeling for mathematical and physical re- 
lations which is displayed, say, in the motor feeling which an en- 
gineer has of the dynamic relations of a construction he is execut- 
ing, or in the vague sense which the skilled computer has of the 
convergence of infinite series with which he is dealing. He claims 
that mathematical intuition, living feeling, imaginative grasp, 
4nschauung, which is a prime requisite of the ideal worker in this 
domain, uniformly anticipates logical thought and always com- 
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mands a wider prospect than the purely abstract faculty. 
tingen : Dieterich.) 


(Got- 


Dr. Georg Cantor of Halle, Germany, sends us a reprint of a 
paper taken from the Italian Rivista di Matematica entitled Con- 
tribuzione al fondamento della Teoria degli instemi transfiniti. 
Georg Cantor is the founder of an important but abstruse branch 
of formal arithmetic which deals with transfinite numbers and 
‘‘Mengen,"’ which here appears in Italian as ‘‘instemt,"'a word 
meaning ‘‘ togethers,” if we may be allowed to form the plural of 
the hypothetical adjective-noun ‘‘together.’’ The paper is not 
likely to find many students among the readers of 7he Open Court, 
but it is interesting as indicating the international character which 
science is gradually taking on, and asa reminder of the olden 
days when the republic of letters and science knew no national 
boundaries. 


Among the other recent scientific pamphlets which have come 
into our hands are two by Prof. Jacques Loeb of the University 
of Chicago, entitled Ueber den Nachweis von Contrasterscheinungen 
im Gebiete der Raumempfindungen des Auges (Bonn: E. Strauss) 
and the Limits of Divisibility of Living Matter (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.). The first investigation refers to the familiar problem of the 
over-estimation of acute angles and the under-estimation of obtuse 
angles by the eye, the illusion of the convergence of Zoellner's 
parallels, etc. The problem is to determine whether the illusion 
is due to facts of contrast, which was assumed by Helmholtz. 
Professor Loeb is of a similar opinion, and he has adduced in 
this pamphlet experiments which he claims support his conclu- 
sion, describing also an apparatus for the detection of allied er- 
rors, His second pamphlet concludes ‘‘ that the ultimate unit of 
‘living matter, in a given species, is not a definite quantity of 
‘“‘matter, but that the quantity varies with the functions that we 
‘‘use as a criterion for living matter." Remembering the work of 
Professor Loeb in another field, it may be appropriate here to 
refer to a brochure entitled 7vansplantationsversuche mit Hydra by 
Georg Wetzel, which is, remotely, a continuation of Trembley’s 
historical researches on fresh water Polyps. (Bonn: F. Cohen.) 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM. ! 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTCI, 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


XxX. 


Heroic deeds are not required to effect great and 
momentous changes in human life. It is not necessary 
to have millions of armed men, or new railroads, or 
new machinery, or new expositions, labor unions, re- 
volutions, barricades, dynamite outrages, or air-ships, 
and the like; nothing is required for the purpose but 
a transformation of public opinion. In order to bring 
about this transformation, no new efforts of thought 
are required, it is not necessary to overthrow the ex- 
isting order and to invent something new and extraordi- 
nary. All we have to do isto resolve not to submit 
to the false, to the dead public opinion of the past, 
which is artificially kept alive by the governments. It 
is only required that every man should say what he 
really thinks and feels, or else abstain from saying 
what he does not really believe in. 
group of men were to act in this manner, then the old 
public opinion would disappear and we should have 
the new, the living, and real public opinion in its stead. 
With the change in public opinion would follow easily 
the transformation in the inner life of men. It is 
shameful to think how really little is required for men’s 
deliverance from oppressing evils: they must only not 
Jie. Let men not submit to the lies that are suggested 
to them, let them say only what they think and feel, 
and then there will come such a change in our life as 
revolutionists would not be able to bring about in the 
course of centuries, even if they had the power. 

‘«What harm is there in yelling Vive /a France! or 
Hurrah! for some emperor, or king, or conqueror ? 
What harm is there in putting on a full-dress suit and 
in going and waiting in his hallway, in calling him by 
strange titles, and afterwards in telling the youth and 
the uneducated that such conduct is praiseworthy ? 
What importance is there in writing up an article in 
defence of the Franco-Russian alliance, in defence of 
a tariff war, or a tirade condemning the Germans, the 
Russians, the French, etc. ? What importance is there 
in going to a patriotic celebration, in drinking the 
health and making a laudatory speech in honor of the 


If only a small 


1 Translated from the Russian by Paul Borger. 


men you do not like and whom you do not care about ? 
What harm is there in acknowledging the usefulness 
of treaties, of alliances, or even in keeping still when 
people extol their own country and government and 
run down other nations, when they extol Catholicism, 
the Greek-Orthodox faith, Lutheranism, etc., or when 
they admire some war hero, like Napoleon, or Peter, 
or Boulanger, or Scobelev?” All this seems very un- 
important. Yet in these seemingly unimportant ac- 
tions, in our non-participation in them, in our demon- 
strating their foolishness where it is apparent to us,— 
in this lies our might, here is the source of the forma- 
tion of real public opinion. The governments are 
aware of it, they quake before its power and make 
every effort to suppress it. 

They know that power lies not’in force, but in 
thought and in its clear expression, and consequently 
fear it more than armies. Therefore they institute 
censorships, bribe the press, monopolise the direction 
of religions, of schools. Yet the spiritual force which 
moves the world evades them nevertheless: it is not 
in the book, nor on the paper, it is always free and 
That 
most powerful and free force manifests itself in man 
when he is alone, when he is pondering over life’s 
phenomena, when he is sharing his thoughts with his 
wife, with his brother, his friend, from whom he con- 
siders it a sin to conceal what he thinks to be the 
truth. No billions of dollars, no millions of soldiers, 
no institutions, nor wars, nor revolutions can achieve 
what can be achieved by the simple expression by a 
free man of what he considers right. 

A free man may utter truthfully what he thinks 
and what he feels in the midst of thousands of men 
who by their actions and doings show something to- 
tally opposite. It would seem that the truthful man 
must stand alone, yet it happens mostly that the ma- 
jority also think and feel the same, only that they do 
not express it. 


out of reach, it is in the conscience of men. 


What was yesterday a new opinion of 
the one man, to-day is the joint opinion of the major- 
ity. As soon as that opinion establishes itself, men’s 
actions commence to change slowly and by degrees. 

Yet most free men say to themselves: ‘‘What can 
I do against this sea of evil and deceit ? What is the 
use of expressing my opinion? What is the use of 
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having any opinion at all? It is best not to think about 
these vague and complex questions. May be these in- 
congruities are a necessary condition of all of life’s 
phenomena. What is the use of my fighting alone the 
world’s evil? Is it not more preferable to float with 
the current? If anything can be accomplished, it is 
not single-handed, but in conjunction with other men.” 
Throwing away that powerful weapon of thought and 
its expression which moves the world, every man en- 
ters public life failing to notice that every calling he 
may choose is based on the very principles which he 
should fight, that in every calling one must at least 
partly recede from truth, that one must make conces- 
sions which nullify the effectiveness of the powerful 
weapon that is given to him. It is the same as if, be- 
ing presented with an unusually sharp knife, one 
should commence to drive in nails with its edge. 

We all complain of the mad, contradictory order 
of life, yet we not only neglect to utilise the only puis- 
sant weapon which we have,—the consciousness of 
truth and its expression,—but under the very pretext 
of fighting the evil, we sacrifice it. One man does not 
speak the truth which he is conscious of because he 
feels that he is under an obligation to certain men he 
is connected with. Another man does not speak it 
because he would lose by it a profitable position 
which enables him to support his family. A third does 
not utter it because he wishes to attain fame and 
power and then to use these weapons in the people’s 
service; a fourth does not wish to violate some an- 
cient and sacred tradition; a fifth does not wish to 
offend the people; a sixth is afraid that the utterance 
of truth will bring upon himself persecution and will 
blast the usefulness of his public activity. 

One man is serving his country as an emperor, 
king, minister, officer, or soldier, and is assuring him- 
self and others that that deviation from truth which is 
necessary in his position will be far outweighed by his 
usefulness. 

Another man may be performing the functions ofa 
spiritual shepherd, not believing in the depths of his 
soul what he is preaching, yet deviating from the truth 
A third 
man may be instructing students in literature, and 


in view of the usefulness of his occupation. 


though conscious of his total silence about the truth 
which he observes for fear he will arouse the govern- 
ment and society against himself, yet believes that his 
activity is useful. The fourth man is straightforward, 
fights the existing order, as do the revolutionists and 
the anarchists, and is fully persuaded that the aim 
pursued by him is so beneficent, that the concealment 
of truth and even the lies which are so necessary for 
the success of his operations, do not prejudice his 
utility. 

In order to replace the order of life which is an- 
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tagonistic to men’s consciences by a new and appro- 
priate one, it is necessary that the old, the decayed 
public opinion be replaced by a new, live opinion. 

In order to bring that about, it is necessary that 
men who are conscious of the new requirements of life, 
should express them boldly. Instead of that, however, 
the men who really are-conscious of the new require- 
ments not only keep their silence in the name of this, 
or in the name of that thing, but they go to work and 
confirm by word and by deed what is diametrically 
opposed to those requirements. Truth alone and its 
expression will establish that public opinion which is 
competent to effect a change in an obsolete and harm- 
ful social order; yet we not only fail to profess that 
truth but very often utter things which we know are 
untrue. 

Let free men not rely on that which has no might 
and is not always free, let them not rely on external 
power, but let them always believe in what is ever 
mighty and free,—in the truth and its expression. Let 
men speak out boldly and clearly the manifest truth 
of the fraternity of the nations and of the criminality 
of an exceptional attachment to their own race, then 
the false public opinion on which is based the govern- 
mental power will drop off like a dried up skin, and 
in its stead will appear a young, a new one, followed 
by new forms of life better harmonising with men’s 
conscience. 

Rl 

Men must understand that what is given out to 
them as public opinion, what is maintained by such 
complex and artificial means, is not public opinion, 
but only a dead remnant of an erstwhile public opin- 
ion. They must believe in themselves, must believe 
in what they are conscious of in the depths of their 
soul and what is striving to find utterance and is not 
uttered only because it is at variance with existing 
public opinion. Yet it is that very force which is 
changing the world and whose utterance is every man’s 
Men must believe that truth is not what 
they hear from others about them, but what a man’s 
conscience is telling him. Then only will false and 
artificially supported public opinion disappear and a 
true public opinion be established. 

Let men speak out what they think, and refrain 
from saying what is untrue ; then all the superstitions 
bred by patriotism, all the evil feelings and outrages 
based on it, will vanish. The hatred and the enmity 
of States and races which is fanned by the govern- 
ments will disappear, as well as the extolling of war- 
like deeds or rather of murder, and to a large ex- 
tent also the respect for authorities will disappear ; 
there will be no more subjugation of men nor despoil- 
ing them of the products of their labor, all of which is 
based on nothing but patriotism. 


mission. 
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Let the governments have the schools, the church, 
the press, their billions of dollars and millions of dis- 
ciplined men, converted into so many machines, —all 
this seemingly awful organisation of brute force is as 
nothing before the consciousness of truth arising in 


' the soul of one man who fully appreciates its might, 


and from whom it passes to the next, to the third, and 
so on, just as from one candle is lighted an infinite 
number of others. As soon as this light will have its 
full play, then, like wax before the fire, all this seem- 
ingly mighty organisation will melt and vanish. 

If men only realised the mighty power which is 
given to them in the word of truth; if men only re- 
frained from selling their birthright for a mess of 
pottage; if men only availed themselves of this 
power of theirs, then not only the rulers would not 
dare, as at present, to menace the people with univer- 
sal extermination, but they also would not dare hold 
their reviews and manceuvres of disciplined murderers 
in the full sight of a country of peaceful inhabitants, 
they would not dare to form tariff treaties only to break 
them again as suited their own and their partisan in- 
terests, they would not dare pluck the people of the 
millions of dollars which they give to their following 
and wherewith they make their preparations for mur- 
der. 

And thus, the change is not only possible, but it is 
impossible for it not to come, just as it is impossible 
for a dead tree not to decay, and for a young one not 
to grow. 

Let individual men be not seduced by the attrac- 
tions surrounding them, let them not be frightened 
by threats. Let them know wherein lies their all-con- 
quering might,—and the peace so desired of all wil; 
be among us before long ; not that peace which is ac- 
quired through diplomatic negotiations, by the mov- 
ing about of emperors and kings, by dinners, speeches, 
fortifications, cannons, dynamite, and melinite, in 
short, by the ruin of people,—but it will be the peace 
which is acquired by a free profession of truth on the 
part of every individual man. 


BELLIGERENT WRONGS. 
BY DR, FELIX L, OSWALD. 

Tue attitude of the United States towards the 
Cuban patriots has been repeatedly denounced as an 
illustration of the injustice and inconsistency of the 
neutrality laws. What it really illustrates is the prac- 
tical identity of might and right. The effects of neu- 
trality, in anything like an equitable sense of the word, 
cannot be judged from the experience of similar cases 
for the sadly-simple reason that it has never been 
practised ; but it is abundantly certain that the repub- 
lican institutions of the New World have as yet not 
refuted the cynical assertion of Baron Helvetius that 
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power is the measure of privilege and that practically 
all legislation is class-legislation. 

At the bidding of political-plunder associations our 
Government enforces all sorts of mischievous, eco- 
nomic fallacies. At the bidding of our religious mo- 
nopolists twenty-two States of our Union suppress 
public amusements on the day when ninety-nine of a 
hundred workingmen get their only chance of leisure, 
and the members of a peaceful and charitable sect are 
dragged from their fields and workshops and caged 
like wild beasts for the crime of observing the scrip- 
tural injunctions of the Seventh-Day Commandment 
more scrupulously than the moralists of the intolerant 
majority. 

And the alleged neutrality of a hundred million 
Anglo-American and Spanish-American Republicans 
in the struggle of their would-be brethren against the 
power of European oppressors is really a partisanship 
of discrimination in favor of the strong against the 
weak. As regards the population of the country more 
specially concerned, the Spanish sympathisers cannot 
even claim a numerical superiority. There is no doubt 
that a free plebiscite would cast nine out of ten Cuban 
votes in favor of absolute independence. But it is 
true that, as a part of the Spanish monarchy, the 
Queen Island of the Antilles cannot quite rival the 
material resources of the country that overpowered it 
four hundred years ago and has pillaged it ever since. 

For that reason alone, or essentially alone, nine- 
teen American Republics are expected to grant the 
transatlantic aggressors favors which they refuse their 
neighbor, and to connive at the atrocities of a war 
waged by methods rarely practised since the time of 
Simon de Montfort’s crusade against the Albigensian 
heretics. 

‘¢It is not the brutality of using the advantage of 
superior strength to its utmost extreme ;” wrote Mr. 
Scovil from Pinar del Rio, ‘‘the Russians did that in 
Poland and the Austrians in Italy ; but what makes 
the Spaniards’ present. mode of warfare so specially 
odious is their habit of using the weapons of the strong 
with the tricks of the weak.” 

His remark referred to the stratagems by which 
the insurgents had been led to doubt the good faith of 
their own leaders ; but later reports of American press- 
correspondents imply even more serious charges. 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of Cuban patriots were 
captured by the trick of ambiguous /ronunciamentos. 
Trusting to the apparent meaning of these proclama- 
tions, which seemed to offer plenary amnesty to non- 
combatents, numerous fugitives returned to their 
homes or entered the lion’s den of a Spanish fort to 
register an oath of allegiance, only to be arrested and 
exiled or shot, on charges of misdemeanors ‘‘ not in- 
cluded in the exceptional provisions of the mani- 
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festo, as the casuists of the Spanish courts martial ex- 
pressed it.” 

The passports, not only of General Weyler’s, but 
of De Campo’s adjutants, were in several cases as 
shamefully disregarded as the safe-conduct which Em- 
peror Sigismund granted to the apostle of the Hus- 
sites, and the two brothers Varena, who came from 
Cienfuegos as invited witnesses for the defence in the 
trial of a wealthy planter, were put under arrest the 
moment they had passed the Spanish outposts, and 
sent to headquarters with a chain-gang of outlaws. 

An even more dastardly trick was that of the com- 
mander, or leader, of a Valentian infantry-regiment, 
whose spies discovered a rebel-hospital and who con- 
trived to outwit an old gentleman, thus far spared by 
both parties on account of his charitable disposition, 
but now suspected of disloyalty for failing to report 
the existence of the neighboring lazaretto. On seeing 
the skirmishers approach, a boy at work in the cabal- 
lero’s garden, started for the house to give the alarm, 
but the Spanish leader allayed his panic in a manner 
of his own. ‘‘lVo temas nada,” said he, simulating 
lameness, ‘‘don’t get scared, I’m just going to geta 
bandage at the hacienda, and pay for it, too.” With 
that report the youngster reached the mansion, and 
the venerable proprietor, on the point of departure, 
was induced to tarry to avoid the appearance of try- 
ing to evade a claim upon his charity. ‘‘Shoot that 
old hypocrite the moment I get him on this side of 
the gravel-walk,’’ said the conductor of the surprise- 
party, ‘‘but don’t let him see you too soon,” then en- 
tered the house and after a minute or two returned, 
clinging, as if for support, to the arm of the white- 
haired hacendado. ‘Here he is,” said the limping 
Judas, pointing to a bush where his companion prob- 
ably expected to find a crippled comrade of his visi- 
tor, till he was undeceived by a volley of musket-shots 
from a neighboring thicket. 

Dispatches in the well-imitated handwriting of a 
rebel-leader were made to fall into the hands of other 
insurgents, who learned to their surprise that the sup- 
posed champion of their cause was negotiating for a 
pardon and offering to betray them for a few thousand 
pesetas. Fictitious reports of outrageous inhumanities 
are sent in the opposite direction, to mystify foreign 
press-correspondents and provoke the’ wrath of the 
semi-savage Catalonian conscripts ; and misleading 
memoranda on the causes of the insurrection have 
been printed in half a dozen different languages to 
bias public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

One of these circulars (issued about a week ago in 
an excellent English translation) represents the lead- 
ers of the revolt as reckless adventurers who hope to 
profit by the misfortune of their fellow-citizens, or 
prefer chaos, for its own sake, to the happiest cosmos. 
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Under the fostering care of the mother land, we are 
informed, Cuba enjoyed all the blessings of material 
prosperity; her industries and agricultural exports had 
developed at an almost unprecedented rate, when the 
insurrection of 1868 put a stop to that era of progress. 
The truth is that the sources of that prosperity were 
opened by causes entirely beyond the control of the 
motherly peninsula. The Civil War of the United 
States had stopped the production of sugar in the 
lower valley of the Mississippi; and the increased de- 
mand for the produce of the West Indian haciendas 
raised the exports almost six hundred per cent. in 
less than five years. And the abuse of that very do- 
nanza was one of the main causes of the struggle for 
independence. While Spain gorged herself on the 
eggs of the miraculous goose, the goose herself was 
starved and penned up more closely than before. Not 
ten of those six hundred per cents. of increased rev- 
enue were expended for the benefit of the native Cu- 
bans; the leaders of the national party protested, re- 
spectfully first, then more emphatically, and finally 
advised a separate system of administration on the 
plan of the Dominion of Canada. Their delegates 
were snubbed, or jailed as mischievous agitators, and 
in reply to the mass-meeting of November, 1867, 
Spain dispatched a horde of Catalonian militia and 
put several seaport towns under martial law to enforce 
the restoration of ‘‘ order.” 

Cuba, we are told, enjoyed the privileges of free 
speech and of peaceful assemblies ; education was in 
the hands of native committees, and the organisation 
of scientific and literary societies was not only per- 
mitted but liberally encouraged. _ No doubt of that; 
the Cubans were permitted to form associations for 
the study of Spanish-American antiquities, geology, 
climatic phenomena, etc., and were granted the privi- 
lege of paying the expenses of public schools out of 
their own pockets. ‘‘ Peaceful” assemblies were per- 
mitted to discuss the exhibition of West Indian butter- 
flies at the Philadelphia Centennial, the effects of the 
last tornado, and the establishment of meteorological 
observatories; but the moment their controversies 
touched upon political topics they risked being dis- 
persed or jailed like highway-robbers. 

‘««There is no law,’ continues the memorial, 
‘‘against the appointment of native Cubans to honor- 
able and lucrative positions.”” No law whatever; noth- 
ing against it but an ancient and inviolable custom. 
«Why, even now your countrymen enjoy the chance 
of sharing all the rights and privileges of the British 
Protestants,” said a wag in the era of Irish Catholic 
disabilities. ‘‘Enjoy the chance? What: do you 
mean?” 

‘‘Well, there is nothing to prevent any one of you 
from joining the Church of England.” 


COUNT LEO, DOLSTOL 


Touta, Russia. 


Supplement to THE OPEN CourT, August 6, No. 467. 
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By joining the party of the ‘‘ Peninsulars,”’ or em- 
igrating to Spain and renouncing all sympathies with 
the West Indian Island of Sorrows, some native Cubans 
have really managed to be rewarded with an oppor- 
tunity for getting a share of the public plunder; but 
these renegades are closely watched and at the first 
symptom of ‘‘disloyalty’’ are pushed back into the 
ranks of the ineligible native masses. 

Cuba, we are told, enjoys a fair share of represen- 
tation and preferment in the Spanish army, though 
the natives have been exempted from direct conscrip- 
tion. Reduced to explanatory facts, that statement 
implies merely that the benevolent mother country 
could not entirely dispense with the military talent of 
her impious stepsons, and that several native Cubans 
rose to rank in the service of the Coast Guards, the 
topographical survey, and similar semi-military em- 
ployments overtaxing the climate-resisting abilities 
of the European officials. It is also true that there 
are several brigades of Cuban volunteers, enlisted by 
hunger and hard times, but these loyalists are gener- 
ally detailed on the hardest service, such as coast- 
jungle expeditions, dreaded by the Spanish regulars, 
and besides they are rarely entrusted with the im- 
proved rifles of the line troops, and have to content 
themselves with the refuse of the Havana commissa- 
riat. If they succeed, they have done nothing but 
their duty, and their loyalty is apt to be put to still 
harder tests; if they succumb to fever and fatigue, 
they are removed from the temptation of revolt, and 
the predominance of West Indian females is again in- 
creased. King David may have pitted Uriah against 
the deadliest spear-men of the Philistine host, but he 
hardly can have condescended to blunt his sword and 
stint him in his rations of barley-bread and dried figs. 

To these misrepresentations the Spanish officials 
add ceaseléss calumnies of the Cuban patriots and do 
not hesitate to eke out the deficits of the military chest 
by manufacturing or exaggerating pretexts for whole- 
sale confiscations. 

Nor do they scruple to increase the terror of mar- 
tial law by inhumanities recalling the partisan out- 
rages of the Thirty Years’ War. Reluctant witnesses 
are tortured ‘‘ within half an inch of their lives,” asa 
correspondent from Matanzas expresses it; prisoners 
—mere ‘‘suspects’”’ many of them—are turned into 
beasts of burden and brutally beaten and kicked if 
they try to rest, and in scores of admitted—actually 
perhaps in hundreds of—cases delinquents have been 
scourged before being dispatched ‘‘ with imprecations 
and six musket balls.” 

Yet the flames of insurrection are only fanned by 
these barbarities; volunteers first and involunteers 
since last August have been poured in by tens of 
thousands, till the severity of the conscript laws led 
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to mob-riots in Southern and Eastern Spain; but the 
conflagration continues to spread; the conflict has 
become clearly irrepressible. 

‘¢Oh—has it?” sneers Colonel Zorra of the Casino 
Espanol, ‘‘why, this revolt of blackamoors and bush- 
whackers would have been stamped out months ago 
if it had not been for the mischievous interference of 
the States and their open and repeated violations of 
international law,’”—alluding to the demonstrations 
in favor of the Cuban patriots, and the few expeditions 
which, in spite of vigilant coast-guards, have contrived 
to leave our eastern seaports under cover of night and 
pitiful disguises, while Spain has been permitted to 
buy shiploads of naval supplies in broad daylight and 
to worry our customhouse officials with bullying em- 
issaries, demanding the prosecution of Cuban refugees. 

On the other hand, our Government has been urged 
to cut the Gordian knot of the Cuban embroglio by 
insisting on a test-vote and compelling Spain to abide 
by the result; but bona-fide neutrality would still be 
a better plan. The merits of a cause cannot always 
be decided by ballot-box criteria; President Balma- 
ceda, patriot, reformer, educator, liberal, and would- 
be liberator, had every claim of prestige but that of a 
numerical superiority of adherents. Paoli and Parnell 
were out-voted by the very classes they tried to be- 
friend. Nor is it always easy to decide between the 
conflicting claims of rival pretenders to the preroga- 
tives of legitimacy. In our Spanish-American sister- 
republics the authority of ligitimate supremacy has 
been claimed by as many as three presidential candi- 
dates, who denounced and anathematised each other 
like the popes and anti-popes of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and supported their claims by election statistics 
not easy to verify. 

A neighbor’s duty in such cases was excellently 
illustrated by the attitude of the Swiss Republic dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war. Sympathisers of either 
party enjoyed the free use of the press and were per- 
mitted to controvert their opponent’s views to their 
heart’s content, but had to keep the peace or fight out 
their scrimmages on the other side of the border. 
Refugees of all sorts were protected as long as they 
behaved themselves. In a purely commercial capacity 
representatives of either government were permitted 
to buy commissary supplies, but overtures for the 
purchase of arms were impartially declined. Even 
near the close of the war the victors enjoyed no priv- 
ilege that was not granted as readily to the van- 
quished. Armed parties crossing the borders of the 
Bund were embargoed and eventually released, but 
not unconditionally. Before being paroled they were 
divested of their panoply. 

Neutrality in the domestic squabbles of a neigh- 
boring household is recommended by prudence as well 
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as by that sense of justice that mistrusts the fairness 
of a personal bias. Without the authority of a freely- 
invited arbitrator no nation should assume to discrim- 
inate between the legal status of its neighbors’ liberals 
or loyalists, reformers or conservatives, seceders or 
opponents of secession. We may not always be able 
to promote the cause of evident belligerent rights, but 
we should at least avoid the risk of being compelled 
to assist in the perpetration of outrageous belligerent 
wrongs. 


PATRIOTISM AND CHAUVINISM. 


Count Leo Totsrot presents his readers in the series 
of articles now concluding in Zhe Open Court witha 
scathing denunciation of that wrong kind of patriotism 
which preaches the hatred of other nationalities, and 
is based upon the notion that the perdition of our 
neighbors will be conducive to our own welfare. How- 
ever, in his praiseworthy desire to promote the senti- 
ment of good-will toward all mankind, our distin- 
guished author seems to overlook the important fact 
that there is also a right kind of patriotism which con- 
sists in the love of one’s own country and in the legit- 
imate aspiration of preserving all that is good in the 
character and institutions of one’s own nationality. 
Wrong patriotism is national selfishness, and we had 
better call it ‘‘Chauvinism;” but patriotism proper 
is the determination of keeping intact the honor of 
one’s own kind. 

Is it difficult to distinguish between right patriot- 
ism and its perversion, Chauvinism? I believe not! 
Right patriotism will always be compatible with the 
broadest and most cosmopolitan humanitarianism. It 
is a noble ambition that one’s own nation should do 
what is right toward others, that she should do her best 
in the general progress of civilisation and keep abreast 
with the progress that is being made in industry, in- 
vention, science, and art. 

If Chauvinism is national selfishness, patriotism is 
national self-respect and aspiration. The extinction 
of selfishness does not imply the extinction of self- 
respect and aspiration. On the contrary, we must 
encourage that proper kind of self-love which makes 
a man ambitious to accomplish something in life which 
in the measure of its usefulness to others will bring 
home to him the reward of his labors. 

Let us retain as a designation for the proper love 
of country the noble word patriotism, the etymology 
of which reminds us of the sacred inheritance that 
children receive from their fathers; but let us brand 
all Jingoism and national selfishness as ‘‘Chauvinism.” 
Patriotism must be cherished dearly, but Chauvinism 
should not be countenanced. Our children must be 
educated to appreciate the right kind of patriotism, 
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which in time will abolish all unnecessary warfare and 
military rivalry among the nations. 

As we must not condemn patriotism because of the 
existence of Chauvinism, so we must not regard the 
governments of nations as nuisances on account of the 
abuses of which they are guilty. Governments, it is 
true, are always inclined to encroach upon the rights 
of their citizens, whom those in power are in the habit 
of calling their “‘ subjects,” a term that should be dis- 
carded from the law-books of all nations; but for that 
reason the function of governments is by no means a 
redundant office. The function of governments does 
not consist in ruling the people, not in bossing or 
domineering; the function of governments is the ad- 
ministration of the public affairs of the people, a duty 
which is of paramount importance and cannot without 
great harm to the community be dispensed with.! 

We Americans have the confidence that, in spite 
of the various drawbacks in our politics, our govern- 
ment is the nearest approach to the ideal of a truly 
popular administration of the common interests of all 
citizens, rendering it more truly than other govern- 
ments a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

The more the narrow Chauvinism of national van- 
ity is replaced by the pure patriotism of national in- 
tegrity and love of country, and the more the various 
governments of the world become pure-handed admin- 
istrators of the true interests of their people, the rarer 
wars will become, the more apparent will be the soli- 
darity of the whole human race, and thus the nations 
of the earth will be readier to have their disputes de- 
cided by arbitration. 

While, in the sense here set forth, we would not 
join Count Tolstoi’s sweeping condemnation of all 
governments and of all patriotism, we agree with him 
in his denunciation of all Chauvinism and Jingoism ; 
and we are convinced that his expositions will set 
people to thinking and will contribute a great deal to- 
ward the realisation of the cosmopolitan ideal of peace 
on earth among the men of good-will. P.Het 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION AND SPECIAL RELIGION. 
Tue Rev. Alfred Martin, Pastor of the First Free 


Church of Tacoma, Washington, has printed a state-" 


ment of the twenty-four cardinal convictions in ex- 
planation of his faith in ‘‘universal religion.” The 
leaflet contains many excellent sentiments, but it con- 
tains at the same time a warfare against ‘‘ special re- 
ligion”” which, we cannot help repeating, is based 
upon a misconception. 

In order ta become universal there is no need of 
calling oneself universal. There is no objection to 


1For a brief discussion of this important subject see my pamphlet Zhe 


Nature of the State, The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Mr. Alfred Martin’s proposition of calling his religion 
‘‘universal religion,’”’ but we most decidedly object to 
his implication that no religion except his own which 
he calls universal, is truly universal. He says: ‘Be- 
tween special religion and universal religion there can 
be no middle ground.” And ‘‘ one cannot consistently 
hold both special religion and universal religion, be- 
cause they represent exactly opposite ideals.’”’ This is 
a mistake, for every faith, in our opinion, contains the 
germs of universality, and every religious aspiration 
tends towards catholicity. Mr. Martin forgets that 
his ‘‘universal religion” is the matured product of 
what he calls “special religion.” It is a generalised 
abstract of it, and he wages an unnecessary warfare 
against all the unessential details of special religion. 

We agree with Mr. Martin that all incidental fea- 
tures of religion should be treated as incidentals and 
the essentials should be made paramount; we also 
agree with him that all error should be removed; but 
for that reason we need not drop or decry or ridicule 
or abhor any of those special features which are harm- 
less. Why should not the Episcopalians continue to 
be sticklers for form and endeavor to make religious 
service beautiful? Why should not the Baptists try 
to rouse an enthusiasm for religion with their methods 
of appealing to sentiment. Why should not Roman 
Catholics use rosaries and celebrate mass, which is a 
kind of dramatic performance in the style of oratorios ? 
Why should not the Unitarians and Universalists em- 
phasise their peculiar reasons of secession? The for- 
mer oppose the irrational in religion, the latter the 
idea of eternal damnation. Let every one of the vari- 
ous denominations have their preferences, only let all 
recognise the catholicity of truth, the common ideal 
of all religious aspirations. The formulation of the 
religious problem which we propose reads as follows: 


‘‘While we propose to avoid quarrels about accidentals, we 
are anxious to come td an agreement concerning the one thing 
that is needful. Rituals and symbols may vary according to taste, 
historical tradition, and opinion, but the essence of religion can 
only be one and must remain one and the same among all nations, 
in all climes, and under all conditions.” 


There is no need of suppressing the special char- 
acteristics and individual features of anything, but 
there is a need of attaining catholicity which is devel- 
oped by breadth of thought, openness to conviction 
and the confidence that truth is attainable. He who 
believes in ‘‘universal religion,” as Mr. Martin does, 
need not request a Christian, a Buddhist, a Jew, a 
Mohammedan, to cut himself loose from his religious 
traditions. He need not ask others to surrender their 
names or those rituals which have become to them ex- 
pressions of some truth. - To be sure every one must 
surrender all that which is in conflict with truth, that 
which hinders him from attaining clearness of thought 
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and purity of morals; but he may grow by reforming 
the old and inoculating new truths upon the traditions 
of his fathers. Mr. Martin’s request to surrender what 
he calls ‘‘sectarian names, claims, and affiliations” 
would be the greatest hindrance that universal reli- 
gion could have. It means, if applied to civic affairs, 
that in order to become true men we ought to re- 
nounce our special family-names and all the special 
and incidental features of individual personality. We 
ought to discontinue to be blond or brown, blue-eyed 
or black-eyed, tall, medium, or small, and we ought 
all to accept the name and the same features of uni- 
versal man, and we all ought to be cut after the same 
pattern, containing only the universal features of man- 
hood and nothing else. 

What would Mr. Martin say of aman who came 
to the fruit market, and inquired for fruit at the banana 
stand, and when bananas were offered to him he said: 
‘¢No, I want fruit, I do not want bananas.’’ When he 
came to the pears, he said: ‘‘I do not want pears, but 
fruit,” and he gave the same answer to every one who 
offered him acertain kind of fruit, apples, peaches, 
plums, cherries, etc. The fruit venders would suggest 
that bananas, pears, apples, plums, and cherries were 
fruit, while he would insist that there was a great dif- 
ference between universal fruit and special fruit, pro- 
testing that all the special elements in the various kinds 
of fruit were antagonistic to the ‘‘universal” fruit ; 
that they ought to be destroyed and that there should 
be fruit extract only. Of course, if a man likes fruit 
extract he may start a factory, prepare it and have it 
for sale; but there is no necessity for denouncing ap- 
ples and pears and peaches for the mere reason that 
they retain their individual features. 

Mr. Martin is an enthusiastic fighter for truth and 
We have watched his movements and 
But we believe that 
his work would be more efficient if he ceased to de- 
nounce Unitarians, Universalists, and other denomi- 
nations, which are working on parallel lines, simply 
because they do not sink their names and individual- 
ities into the pure abstraction of universal religion. 


pure religion. 
sympathise with his aspirations. 


PRESIDENT J. B. ANGELL ON «*PATRIOTISM AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD.”’ 


James Burrill Angell, President of the University of Michi- 
gan, delivered a baccalaureate address, June 23, on ‘'Patriotism 
and International Brotherhood,” in which he said: ‘We pro- 
fess, as individuals and as a nation, to be governed by the princi- 
ples of Christian ethics. We are all agreed that patriotism is so 
commendable a virtue that we despise, if we do not hate, a citizen 
who is devoid of it. We are all agreed that our nation, if it is to 
be respected by others or by us, must maintain its rights with 
dignity and self-respect. . . . The contradiction which Tolstoi sees 
between patriotism and Christianity does not necessarily exist. 
They are not exclusive of each other. 

‘*Providentially we are so situated that it has been easy for 
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us, with a genuine patriotism, to develop our resources and to at- 
tend to our own affairs without much complication with the great 
powers of the world, and without cherishing sharp animosities 
toward them. But it is too much to expect that questions will not 
arise from time to time—many of them serious and difficult ques- 
tions—between us and other nations. Our army is none too large, 
perhaps hardly large enough, for the police power which it is 
called to exercise over our large expanse of territory. Our navy 
is none too powerful to represent us and protect our citizens and 
their interests in the various countries of the world. The coast 
defenses of some of our great cities might well be strengthened. I 
regard the maintenance of a moderate force and of defenses of our 
chief harbors as peace measures, which will make nations hesitate 
about imposing on us. Nevertheless, we need not be bristling 
with excitement about the constant danger of attack from foreign 
powers, but our attitude toward them should be one of dignified 
independence and of a friendly desire to settle all questions with 
them on a just and reasonable basis by peaceful methods. 

‘Of late years there have been some notable expressions in 
favor of the arbitral settlement of controversies between nations. 

...A body of three hundred men, representing forty states of 
the union, and comprising many men of high influence and repu- 
tation, have recently held a meeting in Washington for the ex- 
press purpose of urging our government to establish a permanent 
court of arbitration at once with Great Britain, if practicable, and 
as soon as possible with other nations. It is believed by eminent 
jurists and statesmen that a court can be constituted by Great 
Britain and the United States whose decisions would command 
the assent of both nations. 

‘‘ Remembering that ‘God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men,’ what higher honor can we wish for our people than that 
they should add to all their triumphs in the industrial arts and in 
the establishment of free and republican institutions the splendid 
triumph of teaching all nations to live together as brothers under 
the blessed command of the Prince of Peace. 


NOTES. 


The sketch ‘'Christianity and Patriotism,” by Count Leo 
Tolstoi, which concludes with the present number of Zhe Open 
Court, was published last year in Russian at Geneva, Switzerland. 
It necessarily enjoyed but a limited circulation, having been 
mainly restricted to the Russian exiles residing in Western Eu- 
rope. Its first English translation, made by Mr. Paul Borger, ap- 
pears now in Zhe Open Court, and will be reissued within a few 
weeks in pamphlet form, having as frontispiece a half-tone por- 
trait of Count Tolstoi similar to that which accompanies the pres- 
ent Ofen Court, This portrait, which is from a photograph taken 
in Moscow, is highly characteristic of the extraordinary Russian, 
and will be a rare addition to one’s collection of noted men and 
authors, as Count Tolstoi is now one of the most commanding 
figures in the world. Countess Tatiana Tolstoi writes, in the 
name of her father, for the purpose of authorising the present 
translation, as follows: ‘‘My father bade me write and tell you 
that he will be very happy to have his sketch appear in your jour- 
nal, which he appreciates very much, and always reads with great 
interest and pleasure.”’ 


The Liberal Congress of Religions will be held this year at 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 6, 7, and 8. We are informed that the 
prospects of the meeting are very promising, and several promi- 
nent men from both the liberal and orthodox ranks are expected 
to appear on the platform. As the Congress depends entirely upon 
voluntary contributions and membership fees, which are very low 
in order to place it within reach of everybody, we commend the 
cause of the Liberal Congress, for the sake of liberalism in relig- 
ion, to the generosity of our readers. 
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[Reprinted from 7khe Presbylertan and Reformed Review, 
Vol. III., p. 689-691. } 


TuHEsE little pamphlets deserve a more extended 
notice and a more thorough review than our limits 
will permit or their size would seem to demand. They 
are a careful statement of a so-called religious move- 
ment, which, through the circulation of Zhe Monis?, 
has, within a few years, become widely known and 
not a little influential ; and they are from the official 
pen of that journal’s able editor, the prophet and 
apostle and scribe of the movement referred to. Ac- 
cording to him, religion is the reverse of agnosticism 
and indifferentism. It is ‘‘a conviction that regulates 
man’s conduct, affords comfort in affliction, and con- 
secrates all the purposes of life.”” The conviction that 
does this, and so the faith of religion, is ‘“‘the convic- 
tion that truth can be found, and that truth is the sole 
redeemer.” The truth as to God is not atheism, that 
there is no God ; nor polytheism, that there are many 
gods; nor anthropotheism, that God is a personal 
being like man; nor pantheism, that all is God; but 
it is entheism, that God is ‘‘superpersonal”’ and is 
‘«the eternal of nature.”” That is, nature is God ; yet 
of nature those elements alone are divine which ‘‘ serve 
us as authority for conduct,” for only these are eternal. 
The truth as to ethics is that ‘‘duty, not happiness, 
is the right ethical principle.” We ought to live ac- 
cording to nature, according to the eternal principles 
of right, whether it pleases us to do so or not. The 
truth as to the soul is that it ‘‘consists of impulses, 
dispositions, and ideas.” ‘‘ Impulses are tendencies to 
act.” ‘*Dispositions are inherited habits.” ‘‘Ideas 
are representations and are developed out of feelings.” 
‘«Thought is the interaction which takes place be- 
tween ideas,” and it is rational when it rises to the 
universal. Personality is an ‘‘illusion.” We do not 
have ideas, we are ideas. There is no such thing as 
personal identity. ‘‘The expression, ‘I,’ being fora 
continuous series of acts the same in spite of many 
changes, produces the illusion that the acting person 
himself remains the same throughout.” The truth as 


to immortality is, as might be supposed, that it is not 
personal. You and I shall not live forever; for you 
and I are only illusions ; the truth, however, that is 
in the ideas which constitute us, this shall live for- 
ever, for this is God, the eternal in nature. The sum 
and substance of religion is to have ‘‘a resolute con- 
fidence in the unbreakable and unbroken laws of ex- 
istence, and so to come into intimate and ‘truly per- 
sonal relation” to the eternal of nature, in which, 
through which, and to which we live. 

Such are the main truths of ‘‘the religion of sci- 
ence’; and it is called ‘the religion of science” be- 
cause its doctrines are the results of ‘‘the most reli- 
able and truly scientific methods.” In these pamphlets 
we find much to commend. 

So clear is their style that the meaning cannot be 
mistaken. Nota little of that meaning also we in- 
dorse heartily. That as yet we know only in part, and 
that pious devotion to be of the right kind must be 
accompanied by the spirit of research; that truth and 
reason are one, and that, consequently, religion and 
science should be harmonious ; that duty, not happi- 
ness, is the principle of true life ; and that ‘‘the most 
beautiful, the profoundest, and the sublimest of all 
sayings are those spoken by the great Master of Gali- 
lee:” with all this and more we are, of course, in entire 
accord ; and we must protest most earnestly against 
the author’s constant insinuation that the great body 
of Christians differ from him at these points. 

To the view of religion presented, however, we 
take the following important and fatal exceptions: 

1. It is not religious. It certainly is not so in the 
popular sense of that word. By religion men generally 
understand ‘‘the sum of their relations to God.” It 
is thus that even such writers as Buckle and Lecky 
use the term, when they assert that religion will event- 
ually disappear. Our author, therefore, misleads the 
community at the outset. What he calls religion is 
not what they take it to be. He sides with Buckle 
and Lecky as to the future of religion, but by a de- 
ceptive nomenclature he makes it appear that he sides 
with the people against them. 

2. It is not scientific. Science is systematised 
knowledge, truth rationally presented. Now Dr. 
Carus’s doctrine of religion is based on the claim that 
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God is not a personal being, but is the ethical and so 
eternal principle in nature. This claim is made on 
the ground that it expresses ‘‘ the result of experience, 
not of one man only, but of the whole race.”’ God is 
not a supernatural person. He always has been to 
the mass of mankind, ‘‘ an édea of moral import.” This, 
however, is contrary to the best attested facts; and 
so Dr. Carus’s theory, whatever may be true of it, 
rests on a foundation which is utterly unscientific. 
Tiele, in his Outlines of the History of Religion, page 6, 
says, ‘*The statements as to the absence of religious 
elements from the thought of savage tribes rest either 
on inaccurate observation or confusion of ideas;”’ 
and it would be easy to show that the conception of 
God involved in these religious elements has been of 
a being greater than but like ourselves. Only where 
there has been high intellectual development, and 
there only in exceptional cases, has a moral dea been 
substituted, or could a moral zdea have been substi- 
tuted, for a personal deity. It is in the latter that the 
‘whole race” naturally believes. 

3. It is unhistorical. That is, history teaches that 
the superpersonal conception of God has not been 
held even in exceptional cases. As Martensen says 
(Christian Ethics, Vol. 1., p. 61), ‘‘ However many at- 
tempts have been made to apprehend God as a super- 
personal being (transcending the conception of per- 
sonality, because this must be too narrow, too anthro- 
pomorphistic), yet all these attempts have only led to 
the result that God has been apprehended as a being 
beneath personality.” 

4. It is not moral. That is, on Dr. Carus’s hy- 
pothesis an ethical system becomes impossible. ‘<< Per- 
sonality is the basis of moral activity”; but, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘religion of science” personality is only an 
illusion. 

5. It is not rational. Like science, it rests on ob- 
servation and experience. These presuppose the val- 
idity of consciousness. The first testimony of con- 
sciousness is to personality. Now personality, Dr. 
Carus would have us think, is an illusion. That is, 
he begins by undermining what must be the founda- 
tion of his whole system. 

6. It is not even fair. It grossly misrepresents 
and distorts in its own interests even the ‘‘ Word of 
God.” Only two examples of this can now be given. 
Dr. Carus speaks of Paul’s view of marriage as irreli- 
gious and sensual. He bases this criticism on 1 Cor. 
vil., 9, ‘‘It is better to marry than to burn.’”’ He con- 
ceals, however, the facts, that the apostle is writing 
in view of exceptional conditions, a time of ‘‘ present 
distress”’; that even the expression that is objected 
to teaches that even under such circumstances mar- 
riage is to be encouraged rather than sensual desire 
permitted ; and that when he sets forth the normal 
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theory of marriage it is in such words as these (Eph. 
v., 25), ‘‘ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church, and gave himself up for it.” 

Again, Dr. Carus argues at length to prove that 
Christ abolished prayer in the sense of petition. Did 
not the Saviour, however, say, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be 
given you ?” and, ‘If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ?” 


IN REPLY TO A PRESBYTERIAN. 

Among the reviews of The Religion of Science writ- 
ten by conservative critics, the most weighty, the 
most serious, and, at the same time, the most sym- 
pathetic comes from a Presbyterian pen. Among the 
liberal theologians, many hesitate to draw the last 
consequences ; they are, as a rule, radical in exter- 
nalities but fear to investigate or even touch the very 
core of the religious problem. They take offence at 
one or other dogma, which in its literal interpretation 
has become unbelievable, and pin their faith the more 
solidly and systematically upon the main significance 
of traditional dogmatology, which is a belief in re- 
ligious metaphysics—in a metaphysical God and a 
metaphysical soul; yet the metaphysical question is 
after all the present issue on which all other religious 
problems hinge ; and while externalities of all kinds 
are harmless, it is the false metaphysics which we 
must get rid of in religion. I have met perhaps more 
members of conservative churches, who in personal 
conversations were willing to make concessions, than 
liberals. The liberal theologian generally claims that 
if we surrender the belief in a personal God and a per- 
sonal ego-soul, religion must go and nothing is left ; 
while a conservative theologian, although unwilling to 
accede to a positivistic conception of religion, under- 
stands better that a change in interpretation would not 
change facts, and that a religious reformation would 
not mean a destruction of religion itself. 

My Presbyteriancritic, Dr. William Benton Greene,! 
does not treat meas an infidel and a heretic. Nor 
does he warn the faithful not to read expositions of 
the Religion of Science. He meets the issues openly 
and squarely, which is a point in his favor and shows 
that he has confidence in his own cause. But while 
he trusts that he has overthrown my arguments, he 
has not convinced me. Nevertheless he has succeeded 
in making me anxious to add a few comments in fur- 
ther elucidation of my proposition on the main issue 
of the Religion of Science, which is the problem of 
personality. tai 

The main objection made by my critic, indeed the 


1My reply has been delayed because the review of Dr. Greene only came 
to my notice a few weeks ago. 
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only one that needs a reply, is condensed in these 
words : 

‘*On Dr. Carus's hypothesis an ethical system becomes im- 
possible. ‘Personality is the basis of moral activity,’ but, accord- 
ing to the ‘religion of science,’ personality is only an illusion.” 

Here I have to express my unreserved agreement 
with my critic’s view that ‘‘ personality is the basis of 
moral activity’; and did the Religion of Science teach 
that personality is an illusion, it would have missed 
the mark. The Religion of Science teaches that the 
metaphysical conception of an ego-personality is an 
illusion, but it not only does not deny, but actually 
insists on the existence of personality and the para- 
mount importance of the réle that personality plays in 
religion. 

This is the difference: The metaphysical philos- 
opher declares that man’s soul is a mysterious Ding 
an sich, which is in possession of sentiments, ideas, 
and volitions. Positivism discards the belief in things 
in themselves, and insists that the sentiments, ideas, 
and volitions themselves constitute man’s soul. And 
the question between the two views is not limited to 
such religious ideas as God and soul, but applies 
generally to all conceptions, to the notions of com- 
mon life and also to scientific generalisations, such as 
gravity, matter, electricity, or chemical affinity. 

Metaphysical philosophy conceives the world asa 
duality ; it assumes the existence, first, of substance 
and then of predicates with which substance is en- 
dowed. The substance is supposed to be unknow- 
able, while its attributes are knowable. What matter 
is, we are told, is a profound mystery ; we only know 
the qualities of matter; what electricity, what light, 
what fire is, we can never know, experience teaches 
us only their various modes of action. But how do 
we know anything at all about matter, mass, fire, 
electricity, and gravity? How do we know that they 
exist at all? Are these terms not mere abstractions? 
Are they not simply generalisations of certain actions 
of which our experience gives us knowledge? They 
are names by which we denote certain features that 
we observe under definite conditions, and the attri- 
butes of matter are all there is about matter. Matter 
means a definite quality of existence, it is the objec- 
tivity of things which affects sensation as resistance. 
Mass is weight and volume; heat is a mode of motion 
which disintegrates the molecular constitution of bod- 
ies, etc., etc. There is no duality of matter, heat, 
electricity, and in addition to them their attributes ; 
but there is one unitary reality which by the method 
of abstraction is knowable in its various parts. 

This view, which is sometimes called monism or 
a unitary world conception, sometimes positivism or 
the world conception which drops the assumptions of 
metaphysical entities and aims at making philosophy 
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a comprehensive and systematic statement of facts, 
may fairly be considered as victorious in the domain 
of scientific inquiry, and this being the case, it is only 
a question of time when it will invade the domain of 
popular thought and religious life. This much is 
sure, to those theologians who are accustomed to the 
old metaphysical world conception it appears like a 
threatening thundercloud, boding nothing but the de- 
struction of a terrible cyclone. 

It is true that positivism overthrew, in the domain 
of science, astrology, alchemy, the belief in a phlo- 
giston or fire substance, the belief in magic, the hope 
of finding the philosopher’s stone, and all kindred no- 
tions, but for that reason it cannot be denounced as 
destructive; for it gave us astronomy, chemistry, and 
all the modern sciences which are slowly accomplish- 
ing much grander things than any alchemist ever could 
anticipate or hope for. And the same is true in reli- 
gion. Positivism will abolish the traditional meta- 
physicism in religion, but it will not destroy religion ; 
it will give us a deeper and more solid and a nobler 
interpretation of the same facts, which are the ever 
present realities of our sublimest hopes and highest 
aspirations. 

It is fashionable at the present day to rail at the- 
ology to the detriment of religion, and to scoff at the 
pretensions of orthodoxy, in favor of universal toler- 
ance. But what is theology but religion in a scien- 
tific conception ; and what is orthodoxy but the con- 
fidence of being in possession of the truth? The abo- 
lition of theology would degrade religion to mere 
sentimentality, and a contempt of the ideal of ortho- 
doxy presupposes that truth and error are of equal 
value. What we need is the right theology and the 
right orthodoxy! But how shall we decide right or 
wrong, genuine or false, truth or error, if not by a 
painstaking investigation, or, in a word, by science. 
The religious problem is not without the pale of scien- 
tific investigation. Let us therefore investigate rev- 
erently but fearlessly, and let us bear in mind that 
truth, whatever truth may be, is religious revelation, 
and that science, accordingly, is the prophecy which 
is with us, even to-day. It is the spirit that com- 
forteth us; it is the voice of God, more hallowed than 
conscience and tradition, both of which may err. 

Science is the verdict of the divine tribunal which 
no one can ignore without cutting himself loose from 
the source of truth. There is a holiness in science 
which neither the scientists nor the leaders of re- 
ligious thought have sufficiently emphasised. If there 
is any light by which man can hope to illumine his 
path so as to take firm steps, it is science; and the 
application of this principle to all religious problems 
is what we call the Religion of Science. 

Positivism in psychology does not deny the per- 
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sonality of man, it only denies that personality is a 
Ding an sich. It denies that there are two things, a 
person and the character with all its various attributes. 
Character is simply another name for a person of a 
definite mental and moral constitution. Positivism 
denies that there is a distinct ego-soul which is in 
possession of thought and will; it declares that the 
thought of a man and his will are parts of his being ; 
they are the most important parts of himself; they 
are the essential constituents of his soul. It further 
shows that while death is a dissolution of the individ- 
ual, the soul-forms are not destroyed ; the sentiments, 
the thought, the will continue in their individual idio- 
syncrasy, and thus the personality of a man is pre- 
served and does not suffer annihilation. Therefore, 
the main duty of life is the formation of soul, the 
building up of personality, the strengthening of char- 
acter. The acquisition of knowledge and of wealth 
are not unimportant aims of life, but both are of sec- 
ondary importance, for they are mere externalities in 
comparison to the moral worth of a strong will in 
well-directed personality. 

The Religion of Science, in the same way that it 
does not abrogate the personality of man but offers a 
clearer, a truer, and a better explanation of person- 
ality, offers a more consistent and a more scientific 
conception of God. Martensen may be right that 
‘call attempts to apprehend God as a superpersonal 
being” have ‘‘only led to the result that God has 
been apprehended as being beneath personality.” 
While we may grant that so far they have not as yet 
led to something better, we do not see why finally 
they should not lead to a conception of God as being 
above personality. And that is the aim which the 
Religion of Science pursues. If our view is not more 
consistent, and philosophically more deepened than 
the traditional dogmatic God conception, we are will- 
ing to listen to criticism. Until we are refuted by ar- 
gument, we still maintain that a personal God-con- 
ception is untenable. God cannot be an individual 
being as we are. If God exists at all, he must be 
superior to man; he cannot be a particular thing like 
his creatures ; he must be that which conditions and 
forms all things; he must be the creator. That man 
is made in his image, does not justify the pagan habit 
of making gods after man’s image. 

God as conceived by the Religion of Science is not 
a person who at a given moment is in a definite place 
and thinks one definite idea, saying (as we might) to 
himself, ‘‘I will do this, and shall not do that.”” God 
is omnipresent, immutable, eternal. Whatever is om- 
nipresent, immutable, and eternal, is a feature of 
God’s being. He is that presence which is forming 
the world in every detail, revealing itself most com- 
pletely in man’s rational will and moral aspirations, 
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which I conceive to be the characteristic marks of 
personality. Thus God, albeit that he is not an in- 
dividual person, is yet the condition of all personality. 
He is not a person himself; he is not a human indi- 
vidual like man; he is not a limited being of a partic- 
ular cast of mind, but without him there would be 
nothing that constitutes personality, no reason, no 
science, no moral aspiration, no ideal, no aim and 
purpose in man’s life. God, in a word, is that which 
makes all this possible. He is, therefore, not less 
than personality, but infinitely more than personality, 
or briefly stated: He is superpersonal. 

Now let us regard this conception of God and of 
man’s soul as a matter of private opinion, as a philo- 
sophical view which is proposed for what it is worth, 
and may be accepted by some, while it will be rejected 
by others. The question arises, should it not at once, 
as soon as we see that it differs from the traditional 
interpretation of Christianity, be classed as Anti-Chris- 
tian or even as anti-religious? If it is suffered as an 
allowable interpretation of religion, ‘‘is it not,” as my 
critic claims, ‘‘apt to mislead the community at the 
outset’’? 

This is a question which I have carefully consid- 
ered and reconsidered, and I am not willing to mis- 
lead the community. Nevertheless, I have come to 
the conclusion that an interpretation of religion is not 
religion itself, and if Christianity is to survive the 
present crisis, it will have to enter into a new phase 
of its development. The present crisis is by no means 
extraordinary or fatal; nor is it due to a disease of 
the times; itis the inevitable result of the natural 
growth of our scientific comprehension. The same 
arguments with which now the traditional conception 
of Christianity is defended, have been used time and 
again against the Copernicans and lately against the 
evolutionists. 

The main question is, Is Christianity capable of 
growth or not? Is it a doctrine once revealed that 
remains the same for ever and aye, or is it an histori- 
cal movement which reflects an eternal truth that with 
the increase of scientific insight is better and bet- 
ter understood? When Christ appeared, he gavea 
powerful impetus to the world, which became the be- 
ginning of a new era; he started the movement, but 
he did not reveal the full truth! He spoke in parables 
only, and promised the continuance of divine revela- 
tion in the spirit of truth, the comforter, the Holy 
Ghost. And this spirit of truth came and ensouled 
the disciples who otherwise would not have had the 
courage to preach the gospel of resurrection. What- 
ever error the early Christians may have cherished in 
the first days of the Church, this much is sure that 
the actual idea of the new creed, the idea of immor- 
tality, was its strength, and if the truth was neither 
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clearly nor scientifically understood, the sentiment 
was eagerly apprehended. The original doctrines 
changed. The Jewish Christianity, with its belief in 
the millennium on earth, gave way to the Greek Chris- 
tianity of the belief in the logos made flesh; both 
were necessary phases in the growth of the new reli- 
gion. The blossom develops but its petals fall off when 
the fruit begins to ripen. So the dogmatology of Chris- 
tianity served its purpose, and when in the age of sci- 
ence its flowers fade it is the sign that religion is 
entering into a phase of greater maturity. 

If ‘‘distinctively Christian” means that which 
Christian councils have declared to be distinctively 
Christian, then the Religion of Science must une- 
quivocally be regarded as Anti-Christian. But if these 
various doctrines of Christian dogmatology, especially 
the metaphysical interpretation of men’s personality, 
were, indeed, the characteristic features of Christian- 
ity, why did the founder of Christianity neglect to dis- 
cuss and explain them? Christ never took the trouble 
to investigate any one of the fundamental problems of 
psychology, and confined his sermons to a considera- 
tion of practical questions, using the language of his 
time and adopting the popular conceptions of his con- 
temporaries, such as the idea of demoniacal possession 
as the cause of disease. And indeed, had he spoken 
the language of the civilised nations of the nineteenth 
century, and had he explained the Copernican world 
conception and the theory of evolution, he would have 
preached to deaf ears; his mission necessarily would 
have been a failure. Jesus, in order to become Christ 
and be the founder of Christianity, had to be a man 
of his time in order to be comprehensible to his con- 
temporaries. His time was the point to which the 
laws had to be applied and through which he could 
affect the whole future of mankind. It was not his 
business to reveal the scientific truths of later cen- 
turies; he had come to kindle a fire on earth, the fire 
of love, of good will, of a hunger after righteousness. 
That being accomplished, he left the completion of 
his work to the spirit whom he had promised to send. 

Christ’s views were interpreted by the fathers of 
the Church, and they formulated the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, which by many Christians are supposed to be 
binding to this day. They, being believers in the 
philosophy of their time, foisted a metaphysical con- 
ception upon Christianity, and if the metaphysics of 
Athanasius, St. Augustine, and Thomas ¢ Kempis be, 
indeed, the distinctive feature of Christianity, then 
Christianity cannot remain the religion of the future. 
I claim, however, that a positivistic conception of reli- 
gion is at least not less scriptural than the metaphys- 
ical dogmatism of an ego-soul and a God-individual. 

Jesus said, ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the life!” 
and again, explaining what he meant by truth, he 
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said, ‘‘The words which I speak unto you, they are 
the truth.”” He does not say, ‘‘I am an ego-being, or 
a metaphysical entity, or a person in itself, that is 
in possession of ideas,” but he says, ‘‘I am the truth, 
and words are the truth;” and ‘‘words,”’ of course, 
are an embodiment of ideas. This conception of Christ 
is actually the essence of Greek Christianity, which is 
briefly expressed in the sentence, ‘‘The word became 
flesh.” It is the doctrine that Christ is the incarnation 
of the logos. Christ has not the logos; he is the logos. 
This is positivism which in the mind of a metaphysical 
philosopher would be rank heresy; but it is the phi- 
losophy of the Religion of Science condensed into a 
single word. 

Several centuries ago all the representative Doc- 
tors of Divinity argued that if the earth were not flat, 
God’s word would be a lie and that therefore science 
was wrong and the Church was right. The adversaries 
of the Copernican system have disappeared, but the 
old argument, although its worthlessness is unequiv- 
ocally established, is repeated whenever a new con- 
flict arises between a better comprehension of facts 
and traditional errors that touch religious questions. 

And what is the spirit whom Christ promised to 
send? The spirit appears in the aspirations and rev- 
elations of truth. The spirit manifests itself in the 
zeal for every righteous cause and in the recognition 
of new discoveries and a better comprehension of the 
world and of the purpose of life. The spirit, in these 
days, moves preéminently in the progress of man’s so- 
cial relations and appears in fullest radiance in the 
advance of science. Science, indeed, as the ultimate 
touchstone of truth, is the highest expression of the 
revelation of the spirit. And here we remind our 
friends who still adhere to a literal belief in dogmas, 
of the awful saying of Jesus that, ‘‘All sins shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men, and blasphemies where- 
with soever they shall blaspheme. But he that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost has never forgive- 
ness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.’’! 

Why is this? The answer is simple enough. It is 
not God who condemns the sinner; but the sin of the 
sinner has its natural consequences, and that is what 
we call damnation. Now, if a man, as a matter of 
principle, shuts out the light that God sends him, 
how can he expect salvation? The dogmatist who 
for the sake of blind faith shuts out the light of scien- 
tific truth, be he ever so pious and well-intentioned, 
is, in the long run, hopelessly doomed to go to the 
wall, because he despises the information through 
the spirit. There is no hope for him who with con- 
scious intention sets himself against the progress of 
the age. Self-stultification that stunts the intellectual 
development of the mind is as much a sin as theft and 
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murder ; and if its cause lies in the heart’s hostile dis- 
position toward the light, it is the gravest sin imagin- 
able, for it is a slaying of the spirit. 

The Religion of Science proposes a reform that is 
radical; it is not a reform such as is proposed by vari- 
ous liberal theologians who object to one or another 
dogma, but a reform which changes the whole inter- 
pretation of the traditional material. 

The reformatory efforts of liberal theologians are 
often very inconsistent. They misunderstand the 
symbolical nature of religious dogmas and, accepting 
dogmas in the literal sense, object to the irrationality 
of one or another doctrine. Thus their reform is par- 
tial and would lead, if it were consistent, to an utter 
dissolution of religion. The attitude of such ex-parte 
reformers is splendidly caricatured in Hudor Genone’s 
satire ‘‘The Little Glass Slipper.”! There we are 
told that one of the little girls at school refused to be- 
lieve in a crystal slipper; she protested that she be- 
lieved in everything else; she believed in a plenary 
inspiration of Cinderella as a whole. She believed in 
the wicked sisters and a genuine live prince. Even 
the transformation of the pumpkin and mice intoa 
royal carriage gave her no difficulty, but she could 
not make up her mind to believe in glass slippers. 
The result was that she was tried and condemned for 
heresy. 

With all my close relations to liberalism, I cannot 
help being in strong sympathy with the old-fashioned 
orthodoxy, with all its hardness and stern rigidity. 
There is a consistency of thought in the traditional 
dogmatism that is absent in the most conspicuous 
liberal theologians. Hengstenberg, in spite of his 
narrowness, is more logical than Harnack, and after 
all, I would venture to defend the old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy against all sectarian innovations, if one point 
only were granted me,—a point which has never been 
denied by any one of the Christian churches, —viz., 
that all dogmas are symbols of truth, that their alle- 
gorical nature must be insisted upon, and that they 
must not be understood in their literal sense. 

The Religion of Science comes as an ally of the 
traditional dogmatism, and promises to preserve of it 
all that is true and good. The Religion of Science 
alone can transfigure the old doctrines and change 
them into a new orthodoxy which, as the trust in sci- 
entifically verifiable truth, has a better claim to the 
title than the blind faith theory of the old metaphys- 
ical interpretation of Christianity. 


* * 
A few words might be added in reply to the six 
points which Dr. Greene raises. 
1. From the standpoint of the Religion of Science 
there is no objection to the definition of religion as 
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‘the sum of man’s relations to God.” The Religion 
of Science, however, is intended to start without as- 
sumption and must therefore build upon a broader 
basis. We cannot speak of God until he has been 
traced in experience as the authority for moral con- 
duct. This done, and having acquired a clear defini- 
tion of God, we can say that ‘‘religion is the sum of 
man’s relations to God.’’ 

2. The quotation from Tiele is not pertinent, and 
if it were pertinent it would prove nothing. Whatever 
ideas men had about gods, they always regarded them 
as authorities for conduct whose will they had to fear, 
or to obey, or to mind in some way. 

3. If a new view has never before been presented 
in history, it cannot for that reason be condemned on 
the ground that it is ‘‘ unhistorical.” 

4. Personality, indeed, is the basis of moral activ- 
ity, but personality is transformable. New ideas can 
be implanted into the soul and old ones can be sub- 
dued. All religious aspiration culminates in eradicat- 
ing all egotism and inoculating love of truth and 
righteousness. As says St. Paul: ‘‘Now, not I live, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

The old view of personality involves us in intri- 
cate difficulties which finally lead to mysticism. How 
shall we, for instance, explain heredity, if the soul is 
an independent being that is combined with the body ; 
or how shall we explain the relation between the per- 
son and the ideas which the person has. All the 
mysteries that originate on the assumption of a meta- 
physical personality disappear in a positive concep- 
tion of psychology. 

5. It goes without saying that the non-existence 
of a metaphysical personality can in no wise be con- 
strued as a denial of the existence of consciousness. 

6. No impartial reader will discover in St. Paul’s 
writings a high conception of marriage, or the deep 
obligations which marriage involves toward the chil- 
dren to be born. It is true that the Apostle was con- 
fronted with exceptional conditions in Corinth, but 
the more it would have been his duty to explain the 
significance of marriage. If he failed to do so, it is 
apparently due to the fact that here he was lacking in 
comprehension and regarded marriage as a mere con- 
cession to sensuality. 

Concerning the last point we have to say that Dr. 
Greene’s quotation goes against his own theory. 
Christ does not say that the Heavenly Father will 
comply with the wishes of those who pray. The pas- 
sage, ‘‘Ask and it shall be given you,” is on the con- 
dition that we ask the right thing. Christ enjoins us 
to ask not for our will to be done, but for God’s will 
to be done; not for the coming of our kingdom, but 
for the coming of God’s kingdom; not for the glorifi- 
cation of our name, but that God’s name shall be 
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hallowed; not that we should acquire wealth and 
earthly possessions, but that we should not take heed 
of the morrow, being satisfied with the bread that 
God gives us this day; not that we should prosper, 
-but that we should learn to avoid temptation and be 
redeemed from evil. All these prayers are intended, 
not to change God’s will, but the will of the man who 
prays. It is the abolition of prayer in the sense of 
begging, and raises the pagan habit of praying into 
the higher domain of self-discipline. All Christian 
prayer is a preparation of the heart for the recep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. This is corroborated by Dr. 
Greene’s quotation: ‘‘If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him.” 

But prayer is not sufficient for the reception of the 
Spirit; prayer is the preparation of the heart to re- 
ceive it. The next and, indeed, the main condition for 
the reception of the Spirit is exertion. Unless we are 
willing to learn and exert ourselves, we shall not re- 
ceive the Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is the truth that continues to re- 
veal itself to mankind in its progressing science and 
civilisation. May our minds be open to receive the 
truth, and may we not harden our hearts against the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit! P. C. 


THE JESUIT MISSION IN CHINA. 
(From the Japanese.) 
TRANSLATED BY KEIJIRO NAKAMURA. 

Tue editor of the Siwyo has lately discovered an 
old document, in the library of Prince Mito, in regard 
to the Jesuit Mission in China, and printed a very in- 
teresting article on the subject. The following isa 
liberal translation of the same: 

‘‘The decline of the Ming dynasty which dates 
back about three centuries caused the decline of Chi- 
nese civilisation. With it, philosophy, poetry, sci- 
ence, art, and political power began their downfall. 
Both Confucianism and Buddhism had been either 
too much dogmatised or corrupted, and the popular 
belief became a mere idolatry. Thus, there was a 
a good chance for the introduction of a foreign reli- 
gion. 

“‘It was about this time (1583) that Ricci Mateo 
made the first successful introduction of the Jesuit 
Mission into China. After a hard study of the Chi- 
nese language for twenty years, he began to teach in 
China mathematics and astronomy besides preaching. 
And, at the same time, he rendered an invaluable 
service to the Chinese government by improving its 
astronomical observatory. He did this service in or- 
der to obtain the confidence of the Chinese Emperor ; 
and thus to pave the way for his missionary work. 
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He published a book in the Chinese language, en- 
titled: ‘The Catechism of the Jesuits.’ He died in 
1610 at Pekin. 

‘‘After him, came many Jesuits to China. They 
converted many prominent Chinese and established 
several churches in the Empire. This rapid progress 
was, however, after three quarters of a century, hin- 
dered by a reactionary movement of the conservatives. 
About 1670, a conservative, Chin, wrote to his em- 
peror as follows: 

‘« «Several savages have recently emigrated into 
our empire. ‘There are in our capital, Riochinga and 
Nosaubatz; in Nankin, Ohoshuk and Yabatak ; and 
several others in different provinces. They call their 
countries the ‘‘Great West,” and their religion, the 
teaching of Heavenly Masters. These names are in- 
deed haughty enough. But, below heaven and along 
ocean, throughout this great continent, the powers of 
Your Majesty pervade and shine forth. Therefore, 
we call our empire the Great Ming. Why, then, do 
these savages, who are naturalised Chinese subjects, 
call their inborn land the Great West, and thus set up 
the Great East in opposition to the Great West? Do 
they commit treason or disrespect our kingdom ? 

‘«« Your Majesty’s dynasty has been flourishing 
generation after generation. Your lords call Your 
Majesty ‘‘ Heavenly King.” Your Majesty reigns the 
world below heaven, and the world calls Your Majesty 
‘«Son of Heaven.” Your Majesty’s government issues 
laws by studying our sacred, ancient usages. And we 
call these laws ‘‘heavenly ordinances.”’ But the sav- 
ages call their teaching the words of the heavenly 
master and they look down upon our laws as profane 
They mislead our poor people 
and make them disloyal to Your Majesty... .’ 

‘« This letter excited the court. Thereupon many 
converts left the creeds, and the Jesuit missionaries 
were frightened by a rumor that they were to be be- 
headed. About this time a Chinese convert cham- 
pioned the cause of the Jesuit mission and wrote the 
following lines to his emperor. 

««<«T have heard of the unfounded criticism of our 
recently naturalised subjects. I have studied with 
them philosophy, science, and astronomy; and pub- 
lished many books through their invaluable assistance. 
They are all piled up on Your Majesty’s desk. In re- 
gard to their conduct and views there is nothing that 
rouses my suspicion. I assure Your Majesty that they 
are all wise men. ‘Their teaching is true, their con- 
duct is just, their knowledge is both wide and exact, 
and their opinions are sound and reliable. They teach 
us to obey the Heavenly Lord and to abide by the 
good. How strikingly this idea coincides with our 
own! I do not find in their doctrine anything to be 
criticised. They praise God who is good and just, they 
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teach us to love our God, master, relatives, and neigh- 
bors, they persuade us to quit evil and abhor wrong. 
They say, if we commit sin in this world, we shall fall 
into hell and suffer eternal punishment ; and if we do 
good, then we shall be born in heaven and enjoy ever- 
lasting happiness. This doctrine encourages good 
deeds and discourages evil doings. I do not see any- 
thing unreasonable and unjust in their teaching.’ 

«¢ But this pleading had no effect, as the court was 
more and more inclining toward the opinion of the con- 
servatives. Finally the Chinese Emperor ordered the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the Empire. The Jesuit 
missionaries, however, were not discouraged by this 
maltreatment. They went in disguise into the interior 
and preached quietly throughout many provinces. 
There they met the strong opposition of a Chinese 
Buddhist. The following is a summary of the criti- 
cism of the Jesuit teaching by the Buddhist, Guyak 
Jenshi: 

«« «They (the Jesuits) say birds, beasts, grasses, and 
trees have their beginning and their end ; while heaven, 
earth, spiritual beings, and the souls of men, as once 
created, would be immortal. This they say because 
they do not understand that man contains in himself 
the absolute truth and that this universe converges in 
his mind. It is nonsensical to say that animals and 
plants, heaven and earth, spirits and men have been 
created by God. On the contrary, these things have 
never been created, for the essence of existence is be- 
ginningless and endless. Let me prove this: 

«¢¢y, The appearance of mountain, river, and con- 
tinent is due to the will of man. For if our mind were 
deprived of will and thought, then a distinction be- 
tween ego and non-ego would disappear, the three 
worlds of past, present, and future would disappear, 
consciousness would become naught, and everything 
possessing colors and forms wculd go out of appear- 
ance. Thus, by quitting consciousness, we return to 
a stage of absolute equality of everything, and at the 
same time we attain to the absolute of the universe. 
Therefore, birds and beasts, grasses and trees, heaven 
and earth, and spirits (that is to say their substance) 
have never been created, but they are beginningless 
and endless. 

‘«¢2, Now let me prove this conclusion from the 
point of view of the ‘‘space-and-time” philosophy. 

«««Since space is infinite, its contents also must 
be infinite. And since time is infinite, space must be 
beginningless and endless. Therefore the universe has 
neither beginning nor end. All creatures including 
beasts and birds, and even grasses and trees, heaven 
and earth and gods exist in that same infinite space 
and time. How, then, can we speak about before and 
after? Suppose we say that something in this world 
has sprung up and decayed. In that case we predi- 
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cate this of a mere change of substance and do not 
speak of actual creation and extinction. Therefore 
this universe could never have been created nor shall 
it be annihilated. Thus it follows that the Heavenly 
Master is not the creator. 

‘« «Of course one cannot realise this truth unless 
one understands that appearance and disappearance 
are due to consciousness and illusion ; and that in the 
background of appearance there is a universally equal 
and absolute reality.’ ”’ 
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MOSCOW AFTER THE CORONATION. 
BY PROF, JAMES MARK BALDWIN. 

Moscow just now—and of course all Russia, too— 
is a fit subject for light reflexion. Yesterday the pa- 
pers contained a certain note so brief that its brevity 
was suggestive considering the subject of it ; a note 
to the effect that the crown jewels and ‘‘many golden 
objects’”’ were escorted to the depot the afternoon be- 
fore and placed with appropriate ceremony in a spe- 
cially guarded train to be conveyed to the winter 
palace in St. Petersburg. As a matter of fact, the 
crowd about the jewels was not large, as the carriages 
containing them, exposed to view, passed in front of 
my hotel, and everybody did obeisance with the evi- 
dent lack of gui vive which follows ‘after the ball is 
over.” 

In fact, Moscow is weary of ceremony. Twenty 
million dollars worth of pageantry (so it is said, in 
three weeks—say a million worth of royal spectacle a 
day !) must intoxicate a good deal; especially when 
the occasion is not of the character of a Roman holi- 
day. The coronation ceremony is, in fact, the greatest 
féte in the calendar of the Greek Church. The in- 
toxication therefore is half-and-half religious. Then 
add to this the fearful emotion of the calamity on the 
Khodinsky Plain, and the mead of moral excitement 
aroused in these days of glory may be in a measure 
conceived. More than this, too! There is a certain 
exaltation of the national sense, due both to the com- 
plex Church-State character of the ceremonial, and to 
the superb testimonials laid by foreign nations during 
this month at the feet of Russia. Of course, from an 
international point of view all this foreign tribute is 
only formal and its meaning—in the cases as that of 
France, in which it has a meaning—is purely politico- 
dramatic ; but the people do not take an international 
point of view, least of all in this country. And it is 
clearly no light thing in the development of the Rus- 
sian national sense that the coronation, coming but 
once in a generation, yet has this complex popular 
significance. It is a stirring up of all that is most 
deeply sentimental in men of all classes: national ex- 
altation in all, personal devotion to State and Czar in 
most, spiritual excitement akin to that of conversion 
and the religious trance in the enormous mass of the 


low classes whose presence in the streets in Russian 
cities is like leprosy to a man clean of body, and 
whose presence in the country it is which makes it 
impossible—and will make it impossible—for Russia 
to have any other government than one of absolute 
paternalism. 

These generalities suggest the line of reflexion in 
which I wish to indulge for a little. Certainly to 
one from the Occident the most remarkable thing 
about Moscow now is its exhibition of religiosity. The 
very reaction of emotion seems to be expressing itself 
in the open churches. It may be that I am under- 
estimating the regular vitality of the popular devo- 
tion: but it is impossible to conceive that the amount 
and kind of worship now showing itself here can be a 
symptom of the Church’s normal hold upon its devo- 
tees. It is one thing for the passer-by, of whatever 
rank or caste, to doff his hat when passing through 
the Redeemer’s Gate ; and it is quite another thing 
for people of every rank to jostle each other in the 
churches for place in order to touch the floor with 
their foreheads, or kiss superlatively repulsive relics 
of bone and hair, and to interrupt the traffic of the 
streets in order to do the same before the countless 
images exposed on every block of wall. And besides 
the matter of these devotions there is the manner of 
them. Iam entirely unable to write out my sense 
that there is a certain unconscious fulness, a sort of 
pressure for utterance, a vehemence and intolerance 
in these worshippers here now which I have never 
seen in any customary and usual religious rite. Rome 
shows relics, and pronations, and elevations—but one 
never sees anything in Rome that is not listless, offi- 
cial, and formal, compared with this. One would 
expect this in the celebration of masses—still going 
on—for the victims of the horrible catastrophe of May 
18, and their families ; and I have already said that 
so soul-stirring an event may be an element in this 
general popular religiosity. But that was after all 
but an incident, an interruption of the programme, 
whose subsequent numbers went right on. The cur- 
rent of events carried off the dead; and the public 
only feei the whole occasion more poignantly because 
this visitation of death served to make the whole time 
more remarkable, 
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However that may be—whether this be the normal 
spiritual life of Moscow, the Haupfstadt of the Greek 
Church, or only a temporary reaction from the events 
of the coronation month—it shows in either case cer- 
tain very painful aspects. In the first place, the pro- 
found unintelligence of the whole Greek Church prac- 
tice must strike one. It seems to have lost even those 
elements of protest and reform which we should ex- 
pect in the Greek, as over against the Roman Church, 
from the reading of history. Image-worship could 
not be more developed than here in all its forms and 
varieties. Especially do the people seem possessed 
with a sense of zdo/a_ fori—to strain Bacon’s phrase to 
a new use; gods of the market, the shop, and the 
highway. They make no discrimination, apparently, 
except that the Virgin seems to have the preference 
in number and size of diamonds and weight of silver. 
They bow to an ecclesiastical equipage, cross them- 
selves before a museum case containing a metropol- 
itan’s vestments, and doff their hats at a suggestion 
of church architecture—all this with the same devo- 
tion shown before the real hand of St. Paul, the drop 
of John the Baptist’s blood, a fragment of cloth once 
worn by the Virgin, or the sacred oil from the box 
with which Mary anointed the Saviour’s feet. This 
lack of discrimination simply represents a stage of 
culture, and may be connected with another striking 
characteristic, i. e., the remarkable lack of zsthetic 
quality, which the whole Greek Religionsordnung seems 
to show. 

Lack of esthetic refinement, of beauty, of form in 
any shape, seems to me to place this Greek cult very 
low in the scale of human religious evolution. When 
the anthropology of religion comes to be written, there 
will be found, I think, a level at which the distinc- 
tion made by the psychologists between ‘‘ wonder ” 
and ‘‘zsthetic reverence” will be recognised as well 
in the externals of the religious life. The images, 
pictures, architectural adornments—all the media of 
appeal, so to speak—must be such that the religious 
sense at each stage of its development will find in it 
its fitting stimulus and satisfaction. At the period of 
Wonder, before the mind gets to think away from the 
symbol to the spiritual Presence, even the symbol will 
show the absence of those elements which constitute 
ideals both esthetic and religious. And we find in 
the place of proportion, harmony, meaning, simplicity, 
religious suggestiveness, only gaudy bulk, glittering 
jewelry, senseless Schein. The presence of this here 
is sickening, and becomes disgusting when its setting 
is also appreciated. The glittering gems on saint and 
virgin are often above the dirtiest of floors ; the vows 
of the worshipper are uttered from the midst of inde- 
scribably filthy odors and fumes; the architecture is 
disfigured everywhere by crude and repelling brass 
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and silver trappings, and uncouth paintings; no further 
use seems to be made of the really fine vocal effects 
sometimes produced by the choirs to which no one 
seems to listen; and no instruments, of course, aid 
the impression to the ear. As an extreme instance of 
the sort of violent incongruity which is possible, I may 
relate that the celebration of the mass in the Cathe- 
dral of the Assumption three days ago was not suffi- 
cient reason for putting a stop to the din of hammer 
and saw made by the workmen removing the platform 
on which the Czar had crowned himself just before 
the altar. What I mean is that none of the more re- 
fined effects of quiet, solitude, meditation, individual 
surrender to a great whole of religious influences— 
none of these things seem to be involved in the wor- 
ship given before the blazing masses of gold, silver, 
and precious stones to which the people bow. Psy- 
chologically their condition must be one of ‘‘ wonder”: 
I do not see how it can be one of esthetic or spiritual 
feeling when the esthetic is in every way so directly 
outraged. 

And there is one other thing which is remarkable 
to the novice in the comparative study of ecclesiastical 
practices,—as all students of such topics will see the 
present writer to be,—one thing which I have, how- 
ever, a better right to note for its own sake. It is the 
union of royal with divine symbolism, and the psycho- 
logical conditions which such a union implies. I noted 
above the union of these two elements in the extreme 
case of the coronation ceremony. It can be seen in 
the very attitudes which the market-woman or the 
street-boy strikes when holding up the effigy of the 
Czar now on sale in the streets of Moscow. It is no 
more a question of patriotism in our Western sense 
of the term, nor a question of orthodoxy as our re- 
formed theology defines it. It is much more primitive 
in its significance. It is, both in the case of the Church 
and that of the Czar, a question of social sanity, a 
matter of existence in the environment which requires 
and allows no distinctions such as the statement of 
these questions implies. With eternal condemnation 
in the next life, banishment to the mines in this life 
goes very well; and it is the same authority which de- 
crees them both. Why taik about severity or justice 
in the case of either ? 

Supposing this to be the real mental state of the 
lower class of Russians, what an illustration it gives 
of material for the study of religious geology, material 
illustrating the lower and undifferentiated forms of 
human sentiment. It has often been said that evolu- 
tion could be studied by means of the comparative in- 
vestigation of peoples at different stages of, culture, 
and something of it has been done; but I do not know 
that any one has suggested the study of the religious 
rites still alive for light upon the development and 
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differentiation of such sentiments as patriotism, social 
feeling, religious and ethical sentiment, from their 
common stock or stocks. It may be—to keep to the 
case before us—that both the ‘‘ divine right of kings” 
and the ‘‘temporal power” of the Church have the 
same psychological justification, from an evolution 
point of view. The historical separation of Church 
and State may be looked upon as real evidence and 
symptom of the dawning of higher refinement and 
discrimination in social values. In other words, we 
do not have to resort to historical anthropology and 
the specimens of the ethnological museums for light 
upon the development of the human sentiments; we 
may study the different stages alive, so to speak, in 
the cults and rites of to-day. There are strata in the 
culture conditions of the world to-day, and the psy- 
chological anthropologist may theoretically put them 
together so that curves of progress of such sentiments 
as patriotism, religious feeling, respect for women, 
etc., may be plotted on a cross-section of the whole 
deposit—curves which intersect, flow together, or dif- 
ferentiate at definite depths and altitudes. 

Of course such a science is difficult ; but it has its 
safeguards. Anthropology, on the psychological side, 
is just now coming to the generalisation that different 
races and stocks show the same mental constructions 
—i. e., intellectual, sentimental, social, etc.—at par- 
allel stages of their progress. Even philology is find- 
ing that homologies in roots and stems do not prove 
connexions between language, since language has in 
all cases the same psychology and the same vocal ap- 
paratus. The biologists are coming to a similar un- 
derstanding in their principle of ‘‘ determinate varia- 
tions,’’ which perhaps has after all its ground in the 
mental factor in all the ascent of life. This principle 
which in the history of culture we may call that of 
‘¢determinate moral variations,’ serves as a constant 
test and check upon isolated lines of culture-history, 
as that say of the religious development of the Rus- 
sian peoples. 

Of course I attach no importance to the observa- 
tions made above on the actual rites, etc., seen in the 
churches in Moscow and elsewhere in Russia; it is 
summer, the coronation has just taken place, the aris- 
tocracy do not attend the daily public mass. But 
that again does no hurt to my general reflexion. For 
a single people may show, in its different classes, sev- 
eral strata of culture; indeed, what else can caste 
distinctions be when looked at from an anthropologi- 
cal point of view? And we may have in a single civ- 
ilisation a recapitulation of culture-history, which, 
when spread out in time, would represent the toils 
and upheavals of many social epochs. 

But—to return to Moscow—I cannot put down my 
pen without one more reflexion, albeit of a less phil- 
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osophical character. Yet it is philosophical in a sense! 
We are told by some that a people’s culture and phi- 
losophy may be traced by means of the special devel- 
opment of their sense-perceptions. The idealists— 
the Greeks—are visual, eye-minded, their best sense 
is sight; the realists—the Scots—are tactual; they 
have a firm sense of resistance; they react best to 
things of contact: and so on. If this be so, it may 
serve my reflexion to say that whatever the Russian 
culture be in its psychological roots, negatively one 
thing is safe—it is not o/factory! A Paris correspond- 
ent of a London journal recently wrote to his paper : 
‘In Paris we have had a drought, a dreadful drought ; 
and O, where is the committee on smells!’’ No one 
can remain many days in Moscow without sighing for 
the same committee, and especially @ Moscow apres le 
couronnement / 


Moscow, June 20, 1896. 


THE RAILROAD ETHICS OF MR. H. D. JUDSON. 


Ir Is A strange thing that wherever there is a chance 
to make mistakes men will make them, and will learn 
to avoid them only by experience. It is the evil con- 
sequences of foolish actions which are, upon the whole, 
the sole cure; and certainly there is no more reliable 
remedy. Thus, the farmer who exports grain and 
buys farming-machinery votes the protection ticket, 
and large classes of laborers whose interest it would 
be to be paid in money of the highest possible value, 
grow enthusiastic about the silver standard and abhor 
gold as ‘‘the money of the rich.” 

In a similar way we find our large railroad cor- 
porations acting as if they were paid for making a 
propaganda for nationalising the railroads. The man- 
agers of railroads seem to concentrate all their at- 
tention on the improvement of railroad engineering, 
but forget the most important factor, viz., to ensure 
the future of their free development by demonstrat- 
ing that private corporations can serve the interests 
of the public better than the government. The hatred 
of railroad corporations that prevails at present among 
the people can scarcely be exaggerated. With the 
exception of those who as shareholders are personally 
interested, the railroads have very few friends among 
the people; it is not impossible that there is not a 
single person in this country on whose assistance they 
could count in times of need. The reason is, that 
the managers of railroads regard railroading as a mere 
engineering business and are poor students of psy- 
chology. They do not consider that both their em- 
ployees and the public are sentient creatures who can 
stand a good deal of maltreatment, but will in the long 
run resent slights and disappointments. 

A few years ago Mark Twain told us in a pleasant 
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manner what he had observed on the railroads.!' The 
American citizen must leave his rights behind him as 
soon as he enters the precincts of arailroad. He is 
not only obliged to pay high rates for tickets but is also 
inconvenienced in many ways, and is generally treated 
either as a suspected criminal or as an enemy, or at 
best as a piece of automatically moving luggage. The 
railroad officials, upon the whole, assume the air of 
policemen. 

Having myself witnessed a railroad wreck during 
the Debs strike two years ago, I can say from experi- 
ence that the anger of the disappointed passengers 
was aroused mainly against the railroad corporations, 
and ina less degree against the strikers. The idea 
that the railroad corporations suffered and were in a 
terrible quandary, appeared actually as a redeeming 
feature to the passengers in their awkward situations 
and gave rise to many humorous remarks. 

Railroad agents ought to consider that every mal- 
treatment of the public, be the man ever so unable to 
avenge himself, will in the long run come home to 
them in the shape of public discontent ; and should 
another crisis arise, which under present conditions 
is sure to come sooner or later, they will get into 
greater and ever greater difficulties from which at last 
they will find it impossible to extricate themselves. 
Whether or not railroads will in the future remain 
private corporations depends entirely upon the treat- 
ment which both the employees and the public receive 
from the railroad managers. 

This is a truth which almost everybody knows who 
has considered the subject, except, it seems, the man- 
agers of railroads themselves. 

Yet there is a voice crying in the wilderness. A 
few days ago an article appeared in the Railway Master 
Mechanic which breathes another spirit. It is an ab- 
stract of a paper read before the Western Railway 
Club, April, 1896, by Mr. H. D. Judson of the C. B. 
& Q., the only railroad which during the Debs strike 
continued to run trains. Why they were able to do so 
under the most trying circumstances will find its ex- 
planation when we consider that it was conducted by 
men who thought like Mr. Judson. The article is 
very thoughtful, and if every railroad agent in the 
country would take it to heart, and read it as a faith- 
ful Christian would listen to a Sunday sermon, if he 
would read it, not once, but repeatedly until he knows 
it by heart and determines to apply its principles in 
his own life, it would be well. The article is of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve a wide circulation, and 
we therefore take pleasure in publishing it in full. 

Mr. Judson’s address reads as follows : 

‘«The system of discipline which obtains on the 
railroads of this country to-day is the one relic re- 


1‘ Travelling with a Reformer,’’ Zhe Cosmopolitan, December 1893. 
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maining of the practice of a generation ago. We have 
advanced in all other respects. In the construction 
of railroads the needs of the public have been met and 
discounted for years to come. In all other matters 
affecting transportation, railroads have kept abreast 
of the times and in harmony with the progressive spirit 
of the age, but in the management of men they seem 
unable to advance beyond the point from which they 
started when railroading was in its infancy. 

‘Some of the foremost schools and colleges of the 
country have adopted what is known as a self-govern- 
ment system of discipline ; a system which appeals to 
the intelligence and sense of honor of the pupil. Our 
transportation lines in whose employ are hundreds of 
‘children of a larger growth,’ still cling to a system 
which savors too much of the master and man idea, 
and, in the opinion of some, has nothing to recom- 
mend it but its age. 

««We have made more progress in our methods of 
dealing with things than with men. We have im- 
proved our tracks till we have a road-bed and rail sec- 
tion capable of sustaining the heaviest and fastest 
traffic; we equip our lines with the latest improved 
and most powerful locomotives ; we furnish the public 
with the most luxurious of coaches for their personal 
use, and with cars adapted to all classes and kinds of 
freight ; we transport passengers and freight at a cost 
below that of any other country and at a speed of 
which the earlier builders of railroads never dreamed. 
But what are we doing for the improvement of the 
employee on whom the integrity of our service de- 
pends? 

‘We spend considerable sums for laboratories in 
which to test the materials which are to be used in 
construction and repairs; we know the history of 
every bit of wood; the wearing qualities of our paints 
and oils; the tensile strength of each piece of iron or 
steel ; we keep careful watch of the working of every 
new device, noting its performance with the utmost 
anxiety ; but what do we know of the men we employ? 
How do we satisfy ourselves of their fitness for the 
work, and, once in the service and charged with re- 
sponsibility, what do we know of their habits and 
their tendencies? Employees are too often selected in 
a haphazard way by the head of a department who 
has need of his services at once with no reference to 
a higher purpose than present needs. 

‘¢More thought should be given to the capacity of 
the man to fulfill higher duties when called. However 
good a fireman you may think a man will make, if you 
are satisfied he has not the capacity to become a com- 
petent engineer, don’t employ him. A man may be 
strong and nimble enough to do duty as a brakeman, 
but if he has not the making of a good conductor in 
him, don’t engage him. 
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‘Being once in your employ, see that opportunity 
is given him to fit himself for advancement. What is 
our practice? Do we keep in touch with our men? 
Do we counsel and advise? Do we aid and encourage? 
Do we acknowledge and approve everything merito- 


. rious, or do we simply discipline them for their short- 


comings and leave them to be taken care of by other 
and different influences? And speaking of discipline, 
how is it administered? Do we inquire carefully into 
each offense? Do we consider the record of the of- 
fender, giving him credit for the good service he has 
performed? Do we intelligently weigh the effect of 
the discipline on the service and on the individual, 
or is the discipline prescribed by a subordinate who 
is sometimes arbitrary and tyrannical and who, rejoi- 
cing in his power, uses it to wound and humiliate? 


‘Do we not, all of us, know of good and true men 
who have been well nigh ruined by unnecessarily 
harsh treatment at the hands of some bumptious offi- 
cial? Do we not know of others who were going 
wrong in a way that would lead to their dismissal and 
perhaps their ruin, who have been reclaimed and set 
aright by the kindly, considerate interest shown them 
by a superior? 


‘What is the object of discipline? Clearly to im- 
prove the service. The only way to improve the ser- 
vice is to improve the men. Are they being made 
better by the system which obtains? Obviously we 
have a higher grade of men than we had twenty years 
ago, but is the improvement not rather in spite of our 
discipline than by reason of it? 
learns that harshness is less powerful than kindness 
in commanding the services of another, will have best 
success with his men. Chastisement is too often re- 
garded as proper discipline. Too many men in charge 
of others seem of the opinion that the only way a man 
can be taught is to be made to suffer. ‘Touch his 
pocketbook,’ says‘one, ‘and he will not repeat the 


The man who early 


offense.’ Rather, it seems to me, should discipline 
be educative. And if this is true, is not our system 
wrong? Not that our discipline is too strict or too 


lax. Itis both. But the system, it seems to me, is 
defective. 


«¢ A man or a boy enters the shops of a great rail- 
road and becomes at once a part of a great machine. 
Nobody notes his coming or his going. Nobody notes 
that his work is good, that he is sober and industri- 
ous, though quiet and retiring. Some day he ven- 
tures to suggest to his foreman an idea which he 
thinks is good. He is told to attend to his work and 
not concern himself with something beyond his prov- 
ince. Naturally diffident, he is easily crowded into a 
corner, where he remains. He becomes indifferent 
and mechanical, takes no thought to surrounding con- 
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ditions, but plods on because he must, working for 
the whistle and the pay car. 

‘He might have been encouraged to make sugges- 
tions and have become a more valuable man, but his 
foreman, from ignorance, jealousy it may be, or a de- 
sire to show his authority, or possibly simply from a 
lack of knowledge of human nature, holds him down. 
Of course, there are ‘Some men like some trees who 
agree with any soil, who grow and thrive in spite of 
blight or neglect and under all treatments,’ but un- 
less he have unusual pluck and courage and the skin 
of a pachyderm, he will lose heart and receive a seri- 
ous set-back. 

‘He grows old in the service. He becomes unable 
to perform as much as he once did. He is discharged 
to make room for a younger man. What with buying 
a home and raising a family he has been able to save 
but little. He is now old, without work and without 
means. What an inducement for good men to engage 
in railroad work. 

««Perhaps he goes into train or engine service and 
in course of time comes to take charge of a locomotive 
oratrain. He runs for years without trouble or ex- 
pense to the company, when one day he is involved 
in an accident which costs considerable money. He 
is called before the superintendent or master me- 
chanic, or both. The master mechanic is very busy 
and anxious to get back to his shops. The superin- 
tendent’s liver is working badly. They are both iras- 
cible, and the man is summarily disposed of by being 
sentenced to thirty days—not hard labor, better in 
many case, if it were—but thirty days enforced idle- 
ness. For with all our progression we have not pro- 
gressed beyond the old-fashioned way of punishing 
for accidents. Thirty days in which to go and come 
at will, degraded before his family and his fellows. 
Thirty days for the street, perhaps the saloon and the 
gaming table. The thirty days has cost him one 
hundred dollars, more or less, though profiting the 
company nothing, and he returns to work with a feel- 
ing that he has been unjustly treated, and nursing his 
wrath against the day when trouble comes to the hated 
corporation. Nothing can be worse for company or 
for men than unrestrained power in the hands of a 
passionate or narrow-minded man. One subordinate 
with a quick temper and a sharp tongue, who thinks 
more of showing his authority than of keeping good 
men satisfied, can sow more discord in a minute than 
the most diplomatic manager can eradicate in a year. 

‘J venture nothing in saying that half the strikes 
which railroads have suffered might have been averted 
by more considerate and intelligent treatment of em- 
ployees by those in immediate control over them. I go 
farther and say that, in my opinion, if heads of de- 
partments were more broadminded and level-headed, 
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used more moderation, appealed more to reason and 
less to force, the older and more conservative labor 
organisations would exhibit a more tolerant spirit, and 
the younger and more pernicious ones would die of 
atrophy. 

‘‘It may be, in the case cited above, that a fair 
and impartial investigation was held and the man 
given every opportunity to present his side of the 
It may be that the official was tactful and 
courteous in his treatment. In that case there need 
be no sting with the sentence. It may be he had no- 
tions of his own about suspending the man, but some- 
thing had to be done, and all the wisdom of railroad 
managers has, as yet, devised no scheme, at least has 
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put into general practice no scheme more rational 
than depriving a man of his wage and subjecting him 
to enforced idleness. 


«¢ A few of the smaller lines and at least one large 
system in the East, one important Western line and 
certain divisions of others have put into effect a sys- 
tem of disciplining men which does away entirely 
with suspensions. There are other features, each one 
of which is an innovation, but the abolition of suspen- 
sions is what distinguishes the plan. On one road 
where the system has been in effect since June, 1894, 
the testimony of both officials and employees is to the 
effect that it works exceedingly well. 


‘¢One superintendent posts upon a bulletin board 
a summary of each case investigated, with the disci- 
pline imposed. Another keeps a debit and credit ac- 
count with each employee in which their good deeds 
are recorded as well as their lapses from good prac- 
Another gives a reward to an employee whose 
record for a year shows clear. It would seem as though 
it were only right to commend meritorious service as 
well as to condemn that which is reprehensible, but I 
can understand how it might be difficult to do this 
where a man’s good record consists not in having done 
anything conspicuous or particularly noteworthy, but 
is simply perfect, through uneventful service. 


tice. 


‘‘One superintendent who is practicing the new 
system says, referring to the difficulty in determining 
how to credit a man for his good deeds. ‘At least 
once a year a complete investigation on ‘‘round up,” 
as it may be termed, of every man’s record is to be 
made. This is either by an examination of the man 
himself on train rules, bulletin instructions, etc., or 
inquiring among the men’s superiors as to his work 
and general competency as exhibited during the pre- 
vious year. This gives an opportunity of putting down 
on the record how the man has passed on examina- 
tion or how he stands in the opinion of his superiors, 
as, for example, he may be said to have passed or to 
stand very well, well, or fairly well, poorly, or even 
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badly.’ 
at it. 

‘IT ask the club should we not have some well- 
defined system? It may not be possible, perhaps not 
desirable, to bring about absolute uniformity of disci- 
pline, so much depends on the circumstances and on 
the man, but general principles can be laid down. 
The management can say what may be done and what 
may not, and these instructions will leave consider- 
able latitude for the superintendent or department 
head. 

‘«Tt is not practicable to prescribe in advance just 
what punishment shall be meted out to each man for 
each offense. Is it not true that what is good disci- 
pline for one would be bad for another, the offense 
being the same? No man who studies human nature 
but appreciates that what is meat for one is poison for 
another. The employee who is self-willed, obstinate, 
and destructive cannot be managed in the same way 
you manage one who is conscientious and desirous of 
approval. And again are not some of us led into dis- 
criminating for or against certain classes of employees? 
Iam pursuaded that men are sometimes disciplined 
for belonging to certain organisations, and at other 
times the fatal error is made in disciplining one who 
belongs to no order more severely than we would one 
high in the councils of organised labor. Neither race, 
creed, nor condition should ever govern in the en- 
forcement of discipline. 

‘<It is desirable to have the superintendent or head 
of department in close touch with his men. It is de- 
sirable to have perfect confidence between them. It 
is the testimony of those who have tried the new sys- 
tem that it conduces to this end. It is desirable to 
have employees feel free to inform officials of anything 
they may see going wrong or to suggest anything 
which, in their opinion, will improve the service, and 
if the scheme of discipline mentioned above shall have 
no other effect it will serve a good purpose. 

‘¢One way to have more conscientious men is to 
have more conscientious officials who know their men 
and appreciate their fidelity to duty. We cannot too 
strongly insist that investigation shall be thorough and 
fair and impartial. This plan involves closer applica- 
tion and closer study of individuals on the part of 
those who manage men. It will require patience and 
fortitude, but this will be repaid by the better knowl- 
edge of their men which will result. 

‘¢T trust it will not be inferred that I favor a less 
strict discipline. Far from it. JI am not at all sure 
that discipline should not be more strict in many cases, 
but discipline may be strict without being harsh or 
oppressive, and I ask the club, is not the present sys- 
tem wrong and the manner in which it is too often 
prescribed an injury to both company and men? Of 


This looks like a sensible way of arriving 
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course, employees are to be discharged under the new 
plan as they are now, for flagrant violation of rules, 
for dishonesty, for intemperance, disloyalty, or insub- 
ordination, or when the superintendent, after a care- 
ful study of the man and his work, believes him too 
‘ indifferent or too incompetent for the company’s in- 
terest. 


‘¢ Every railroad has in its employ men who have 
no qualification for the positions they hold and no rea- 
sons for holding them except their age in the service. 
The record shows them to have been suspended time 
and again, they having never done anything quite bad 
enough to merit discharge. Each suspension is held 
to have expiated the offense and so they remain to the 
detriment of the whole service. It would be better to 
be relieved of such men. Under the new plan when 
a man’s suspensions (which he does not serve) have 
reached so many or so much he is discharged, and the 
necessity for future action of this kind is minimised 
by the greater care which is to be used in the selec- 
tion of men., Discharging a man who has served the 
company long, even though not particularly well, is a 
serious matter, and before his case is decided it should 
be carefully reviewed by some one from whose deci- 
sion there can be no appeal, and once discharged he 
should not be re-employed. 


‘‘Abolition of suspensions and the other features 
of the improved system are not the only means neces- 
sary to bring railroad employees to the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

‘¢Corporations ought to do more, it seems to me, 
in the way of providing attractive rooms with conge- 
nial and beneficial surroundings at division points, 
or wherever large numbers gather. This will have 
the effect of keeping many a man from being led into 
temptation, and an occasional plunge into a clear pool 
will give him that condition ‘next to Godliness’ which 
is so much desired. An insurance which provides 
against sickness or accident ought to be obtained on 
every large system and be participated in by both 
company and men; and it should go farther. If we 
expect those who enter our service to make a life 
work of it, we ought to assist them to provide for 
their old age and their dependence when they are 
gone. A fund should be established for this purpose 
to which, of course, every employee who expects to 
benefit by it, should contribute. 


“«The railroad manager of to-day has to deal with 
as serious problems as ever puzzled mankind and has 
enough to engage his time and his abilities without 
any contention with his men; and railroads have need 
as ever before of the co-operation of their men. No- 
body needs to be told that an intense prejudice exists 
against corporations; oftentimes blind and unreason- 
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ing, but none the less potent. Many influences are at 
work to discredit railroads and deplete their revenues. 
Our own employees are often found identified with 
movements which result in embarrassing laws, and 
supporting men who base their claim to office on their 
hostility to railroads. Sometimes this is from ignor- 
ance, sometimes from a desire to ‘feed fat some an- 
cient grudge.’ We wonder at it, and it is strange 
and inconsistent, but is the employee more at fault 
than the official? 


‘Sometime we shall see an organisation of railroad 
men which will be all powerful and effective for good. 
It will be composed not of employees alone, organised 
to force concessions from railroads which they can ill 
afford to give, but an organisation of employees and 
officials whose object shall be to protect themselves 
against unfriendly legislation and against all the forces 
that war against their mutual interests. Sometime 
railroad men will understand that it is only as their 
employer is prosperous that they can hope to be. 
Sometime they will learn that the designing politician 
who seeks to array the people against the railroads 
for selfish and partisan purposes, and the walking de- 
legate whose chief function is to foment trouble and 
incite disorder, are not his best friends. But this will 
only come when railroad officials have demonstrated 
to their employees that they have an interest in them 
and a genuine regard for their welfare. It will only 
come when the doubt and distrust which exists on 
both sides shall be replaced by something like perfect 
confidence. 


‘<The superintendent who looks upon his division 
as a kingdom and himself as the ruler thereof, will 
regard this condition as a barren ideality. The man- 
ager who meets his men only when trouble arises and 
then regards them as conspirators, may think of it as 
an ‘iridescent dream,’ but the man who keeps close 
to his men, who believes in them and teaches them 
by his example to believe in him, knows that a closer 
relationship and a more perfect confidence is possible. 


‘‘In bringing about the era of greater friendliness 
on the part of the people toward railroads, which must 
come if transportation lines are to be allowed to earn 
sufficient to maintain the present excellent standard 
of efficiency, railroad employees are to play an impor- 
tant part. When they come to feel that friendship 
which has been defined as a community of interest, 
they will be a power for good. 


‘«Many believe that a system which will provide 
for a more careful and systematic selection of employ- 
ees, a more rational discipline while in the service, 
and a wise arrangement for their support when by 
reason of old age or infirmity they are incapacitated 
for work, will go far toward bringing it about.” 
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ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 

I would like to be allowed to make a few remarks, as briefly 
as possible, upon some statements of Dr. Carusin 7ie Open Court, 
No. 458, in an article cr comment entitled ‘‘Not Anti-Chris- 
tian.” There we read: ‘‘If Christianity agrees or can be made 
‘to agree with the Religion of Science, we accept it, but a con- 
‘‘ception of Christianity which antagonises scientific truth and 
‘‘demands blind faith in man-made creeds or dogmas that are con- 
‘‘tradictory to scientific truth is not acceptable. ... But there is 
‘‘also a religion of science, a religion the main characteristic of 
‘‘ which is veracity or a living faith in the divinity of verifiable and 
‘*provable truth.” Now I wish toask Dr. Carus, What did Christ 
distinctly and positively teach that he accepts because it agrees 
with scientific truth ? Can he give us the extracts from the Gos- 
pels that fulfil these conditions, and if there is nothing in these 
so-called sacred writings that show the ‘‘ divinity of verifiable and 
provable truth,” are not these writings all man-made and most 
of them by ignorant and credulous men, who were not only non- 
scientific but considered all worldly knowledge as vanity ? Isome- 
times think that if Dr. Carus could see how little there is in the 
so-called Christian system that he can really accept in good faith, 
he would not be so anxious to put the new wine of ‘‘verifiable 
and provable truth’’ into the old bottles of superstition and cred- 
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{Christ}, the Anointed One, is to the Christians the God-man, 
the ideal type of divine perfection in man. The word is a title, 
a designation, not a name. It performs thesame function in Chris- 
tianity that the title Buddha, ‘‘The Enlightened One," does in 
Buddhism. Accordingly, Mr. George Warren’s question, ‘‘ What 
did Christ teach ?” etc., ought to be: ‘‘ What did Jesus teach to 
deserve being regarded as Christ ?” 

Jesus said and taught a number of good things. His doctrine 
of love, his blessing on those who suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
various parables of his, etc., etc., have exercised an enormous in- 
fluence for good upon the evolution of mankind. Thus he has 
become to many,millions of yearning hearts the Christ, the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God. 

In the article to which Mr. Warren. refers I insisted upon 
making a difference between Jesus and Christ. The belief in Jesus 
as an infallible guide is Jesuism ; the aspiration of realising the 
Christ-ideal is Christianity. Jesus inaugurated the movement 
which goes by the name of Christianity ; he was the teacher of 
Christianity, and the Christian character looks up to him as the 
pattern and the prototype of perfection. What Christian dogmas 
assert about Jesus, his miracles and bodily resurrection, is a mat- 
ter of great concern to those who have embraced Jesuism, but is 
of secondary importance in Christianity. Jesuism is a stepping- 
stone to Christianity ; Jesuism is the connecting link between pa- 
ganism and pure religion; and I declared that I sympathise with 
those aspirations in the Christian churches which would change 
the traditional Jesuism into Christianity. The historical develop- 
ment leads through a belief in miracles to a reverence of pure 
truth, not only in religion but also in science. Astrology has be- 
come astronomy, and the religion of miracles will by and by be- 
come the Religion of Science. 

The Religion of Science is not anti-religious; it is not anti- 
Christian, not anti-Mosaic, not anti-Buddhistic, not anti-Moham- 


1The words Christ and Christian were first used in Antioch, where the 
Apostles at once interpreted Christ to be a translation of Messiah. Thence it 
spread over all the congregations of the disciples and became finally the 
shibboleth of the new movement. 
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medan, not anti-Confucian. Its purport is to let the religious truth 
of every religion become manifest. The Religion of Science, there- 
fore, favors a broad exchange of thought among the adherents of 
allcreeds, It endorses the plan of a Religious Parliament, andina 
Parliament it will not assume the attitude of hostility toward any 
one of the various religions, but as their friend, as one who believes 
in the sanctity of the aspirations for truth. The Religion of Sci- 
ence, as a matter of fact, must be critical; it must reject errors ; 
it does not look upon allcreeds as alike good or bad; it discrimi- 
nates, but, while rejecting errors, it would preserve the religious 
endeavor, would promote good-will among all and toward all, 
would respect the sentiments and hopes of all aspirants for truth. 

The Religion of Science believes in missions; it believes in 
the propaganda of truth, and would encourage every one to make 
a propaganda for his peculiar conception of truth. For truth can 
come to the front only when endeavors are made to promote it. 

Missions can be carried on in a spirit that is just, fair and 
brotherly, and in a spirit that is narrow, unjust and overbearing. 
The Religion of Science favors a friendly exchange of thought. 
There is no use in branding others as ‘‘ignorant and credulous.”' 
Those who believe in the provability of truth—that is to say, in 
science—do not scold, nor do they use harsh language; they listen 
patiently to that which others have to say on the subject, and offer 
their own opinion. They are glad to recognise the truth wherever 
they find it; nor are they anxious to have the last word in a de- 
bate ; for they do not quarrel, they discover ; they do not dogmat- 
ise ; they present their views; they do not seek their own; they 
contribute their share in the search for truth, and in doing this 
they cherish the confidence that the truth is strong and will in the 
end always be vindicated.—P. c.] 


NOTES. 


At the Congress of Geologists in Chicago in 1893, Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte opened the discussion ‘‘Are There Any Natural 
Divisions of the Geological Record Which Are of World-wide 
Extent?" He now issues a paper entitled Critical Pertods in the 
History of the Earth (published by the University, Berkeley), 
which is an amplification of the views he advanced on that occa- 
sion. Like all the publications of this distinguished scholar, it is 
full of sound ideas and views, simply and appositely expressed. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. ! 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 

O, InpIGENCE ! thou care-bringer! protectress di- 
vine of the German musician (unless he have reached 
the haven of Kapellmeister at some court-theatre) ! 
O, carking Indigence! as I ever do, so let me now in 
this reminiscence from my life first bring dutiful obei- 
sance to thy praise and honor! Let me sing of thee, 
thou steadfast companion of my life! Always loyal, 
never hast thou forsaken me! With a strong palm’ 
thou hast warded from me all sudden shocks of pro” 
pitious luck; and ever against the onerous glances of 
sunny Fortuna hast thou protected me! With an im- 
penetrable veil hast thou always benignantly hidden 
from my sight the vain riches of this world! Receive 
thou all my gratitude for thine indefatigable constancy. 
But if it may be, pray do thou at length find some 
other foster-child than me. For indeed I should—if 
it were only for the sake of curiosity—like to learn 
from personal experience, what manner of existence I 
might manage to lead without thee. At the least—so 
I beseech thee—go thou and plague with most espe- 
cial cunning our political dreamers, those madmen, 
who are determined in spite of everything to unite our 
dear Germany under a single sceptre: For then there 
would be but one single court-theatre, and hence a 
place for but one single Kafellmeister/ What then 
would become of all my hopes, my dear ambitions, 
which even now are dim before my eyes, and, I dread, 
are slowly fading—even now, when I can count so 
many German court-theatres. But ah! I see that I 
grow impious. Forgive, O thou divine protectress, 
the blasphemous wish which just escaped me. ’Twas 
but momentary ; for thou seest within my heart, and 
well thou knowest how wholly thine I am, and ever 
shall be, though it came to pass that there were a thou- 
sand court-theatres in Germany! Amen! 

I never undertake a thing, without first offering up 
this daily prayer, and so I breathe it here before I be- 
gin the story of my pilgrimage to Beethoven. 

But to provide for the possibility that this impor- 
tant autobiographical record may find publication 
after my demise, I consider it necessary: to tell who I 
am. Else much therein might appear obscure. Let 
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my executors and the world, therefore, know these 
things : 

My native place is a city of fair size in Central 
Germany. Iam not quite certain what the plans of 
my people for my future had been. All that I recall is, 
that one evening I heard one of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies for the first time; that I was taken with fever in 
consequence, was ill for some time, and, when I had 
recovered, had become a musician. 

I suppose it is because of this circumstance that 
although I have since then learned to know and ap- 
preciate much other music that is beautiful, I have, 
foremost, loved, and honored, and adored Beethoven. 
I knew no greater delight than that of yielding myself 
wholly up to him,—of allowing myself to sink, as it 
were, away into the depths of his genius, until I should 
finally imagine that I was a part thereof; and even as 
such a tiny part I would begin to esteem myself, have 
more elevated conceptions and opinions, and, in a 
word, to be what the wiseacres usually call a simple- 
ton. This delusion was of a very gentle sort, and it 
did no harm to anyone. The daily bread which I 
ate during this period of my life was very dry, my 
wine very thin and watery; for the giving of music- 
lessons does not earn much of an income where I live, 
my dear executors and public! 

I had been living thus in my little garret for some 
time when suddenly, one day, it occurred to me that 
the man whose creations I adored above everything 
else, was still living. I could not understand how it 
was that I had not thought of this before. It had 
never suggested itself to me as possible that Beet- 
hoven could actually stand before one, that he could 
eat and breathe like an ordinary mortal. And here 
he was, living in Vienna; and he, too, was a poor 
German musician like myself! 

From that instant my peace of mind was gone. 
All my thoughts turned into the one wish, /o see Beet- 
hoven! Never Mussulman more devoutly yearned to 
make the pilgrimage to the grave of his prophet, than 
I to the humble chamber where Beethoven dwelt. 

But how should I manage to carry out such a de- 
sign? The journey to Vienna was a long one, and 
money was required to make it ; whilst I, poor wretch, 
was hardly earning enough’ to keep body and soul to- 
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gether. It was painfully evident that I should have 
to devise some extraordinary measures, if I hoped to 
get the necessary travelling-money together. I had 
composed several sonatas for the piano, in the mas- 
ter’s style ; these I carried to a publisher. But the man 
curtly gave me to understand that I was a simpleton 
with my sonatas. He advised me, that, if I expected 
in time to earn a few dollars with compositions of this 
kind, I should first undertake to make something of a 
reputation with galops and potpourris. I shuddered 
at the thought. But my longing to see Beethoven 
conquered. I composed galops and potpourris. But 
during all this time, from very shame, I could not 
bring myself to even so much as look at my Beet- 
hoven; I shrank in horror from the desecration. 

Unfortunately, however, I failed at first to get any 
compensation at all for these sacrifices of innocence. 
For although he published them, my publisher said he 
could not pay me for them until I had secured some- 
what of aname. Again I shuddered, I succumbed to 
despair. But despair yielded some excellent galops. 
I really got some money for them; and at length the 
time came when I believed I had amassed enough to 
execute my plans. But in the meantime two years 
had passed away; and during all that time I was in 
mortal dread lest Beethoven might die before I had 
achieved a name with my galops and potpourris. 
Thank heavens! he survived the grandeur of my fame. 
Sainted Beethoven ! forgive me for this fame; for I 
sought and won it that I might see you. 

Ah, what genuine ecstasy! I had attained my goal ! 
Who in the wide world happier than I! Now, at last, 
I could throw my bundle over my shoulder and start 
on my pilgrimage to Beethoven. I felt a holy thrill 
as I marched through the city-gates and directed my 
course to the South. Only too gladly would I have 
taken a seat in one of the stage-coaches. Not because 
I dreaded the toil of foot-travel (for what tribulations 
would I not eagerly have borne for this dear object!), 
but because then I should the sooner have gotten to 
Beethoven. Alas! I had as yet accomplished too little 
for my celebrity as a galop-composer to be able to pay 
the costly fare. Accordingly, I resolutely faced every 
hardship, deeming myself lucky since they terminated 
in bringing me to Beethoven. O, how I raved! and 
dreamed! Never lover knew greater bliss, returning 
after a long separation to the love of his youth. 

After a time I entered the beautiful land of Bohe- 
mia, the home of the harp-players and wandering sin- 
gers. In one little town I ran across a company of 
these nomad musicians. They formed a little orches- 
tra, made up of a bass, two violins, two horns, a cla- 
rinet, and a flute. There were three women with 
them ; one was a harp-player; the other two were 
singers and had fine voices. They played dances and 
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sang folk-songs; people gave them money, and they 
journeyed on. Later I chanced upon them again in 
a pretty and shady nook, just off the highway. They 
were bivouacking and having their dinner. I joined 
them, telling them that I, too, was a musician. We 
were soon on good terms. Since they played dances, 
I asked them, rather timidly, if they had ever yet 
played any of my galops. The splendid fellows! they 
had never heard of my galops! What a world of relief 
this knowledge afforded me! 


Then I asked if they did not play some other music 
besides dance-music. 

‘‘To be sure we do!” they answered, ‘‘but for 
ourselves only, not for the people who consider them- 
selves above us.” 

They got out their music. I remarked among it 
the grand septette of Beethoven; surprised I asked 
them if they played that, too. 

‘‘And why not, pray ?” the oldest of them rejoined. 
‘¢Joseph’s hand is disabled so that he cannot play the 
second violin; or we should take great pleasure in 
playing it for you right now.” 

Enraptured, I seized Joseph’s violin and promised 
to the best of my ability to supply his place; and we 
began the septette. 

What a delightful experience! Here, upon a Bo- 
hemian highway, beneath the open heaven, to hear 
Beethoven’s septette played by common strolling mu- 
sicians, with a purity, a precision, and a depth of sen- 
timent, as seldom by masterful virtuosi/ Great Beet- 
hoven! we brought thee a worthy offering ! 


We were right in the midst of the fima/e, when— 
the road here taking a winding course up the hill—an 
elegant travelling coach noiselessly approached and 
drew up close by us. A remarkably tall and remark- 
ably blond young man lay extended at full length 
within the wagon, harkened with considerable atten- 
tiveness to our music, and then, drawing a note-book 
from his pocket, jotted down something therein. Then, 
after suffering a gold piece to drop from the wagon, 
he gave orders to his people to drive on, addressing 
them briefly in English, from which I knew that he 
must be an Englishman. ; 

The interruption spoiled our musical mood, though 
it occurred fortunately after we had finished the sep- 
tette. With emotion I embraced my friends and 
wished to accompany them. But they told me their 
course turned off from the main road at this point and 
took them across fields to their native village to which 
they were returning on one of their periodical visits. 
Had it not been that Beethoven himself was waiting 
for me, I certainly should have gone thither with 
them, too. As it was, we parted, uttering our fare- 
wells with mutual feeling. I remembered, later on, 
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that no one had picked up the Englishman’s gold- 
piece. 

At the next inn,—where I turned in to rest my 
weary limbs,—I found the Englishman, seated at a 
good meal. He examined me attentively for a time, 
and at length addressed me in passable German: 

‘¢Where are your companions ?” 

‘«Gone home,” I said. 

‘*Get out your violin and play something more,” 
he continued. ‘‘Here’s money.”’ 

I was offended. I said curtly that I did not play 
for money, had furthermore no violin, and explained 
to him briefly how it was that I had happened to be 
in the company of the musicians. 

“They were good players,” observed the English- 
man. ‘‘And the symphony of Beethoven was very 
good, too.” 

I was struck with this remark. I asked him if he 
did anything in the way of music himself. 

‘‘Yes,” he replied. ‘‘I play the flute twice a week. 
Thursdays I blow the Waldhorn. And Sundays I com- 
pose.” 

That was certainly a great deal, and I marvelled. 
I had never in all my life heard of strolling English 
musicians. I reasoned, therefore, that they must be 
in very easy circumstances, if they did their strolling 
in such handsome equipages.—I asked him if he was 
a musician by profession. 

For some time I got noreply. Finally, drawling 
slowly, he exerted himself to say that he had much 
money. 

I saw my error, for evidently the question had of- 
fended him. Mortified, I became silent, and went on 
eating my modest meal. 

The Englishman, after another long scrutiny of 
my person, began again: 

‘Do you know Beethoven ?”’ he asked. 

I replied that I had never as yet been at Vienna, 
that I was just then on my way thither, and that my 
object in going there was to satisfy the dearest wish I 
had, that of seeing the adored master. 

«*Where are you from ?” he asked. 

AF Promabiy sie” 

‘«That’s but a short distance off. I come from Eng- 
land, and my object, too, is to make the acquaintance 
of Beethoven. We will both make his acquaintance. 
He is a very celebrated composer.” 

‘«‘What a wonderful coincidence,” I thought to 
myself. What very different kinds of folk dost thou 
not attract, sublime master! On foot and in wagon 
they flock to thee. My Englishman began to interest 
me; but I own that I little envied him his fine equi- 
page. My toilsome pilgrimage, so it appeared to me, 
was the more holy and devout of the two; and I felt 
that when we reached our goal, mine must surely 
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bring more joy to me than his to him, who made his 
progress thither in pomp and pride. 

Just then the postilion blew his horn. The Eng- 
lishmen rode away, after calling to me that he should 
see Beethoven before me. 

I had been trudging after him but a few hours 
when I unexpectedly came upon him again. It was 
along the road. One of his wagon-wheels had broken 
down. He was still seated within the wagon, imper- 
turbably tranquil, his servant up behind, unheeding 
that the wagon had pitched heavily on its side. I 
learned that they were waiting for the postilion, who 
had hastened to a village lying some distance away, 
to fetch asmith. They had been waiting a long while. 
And, as the servant spoke English only, I resolved to 
go myself to the village and fetch both postilion and 
smith. Just as I expected, I found the postilion in 
the tavern, where he sat at liquor, with little care for 
the Englishman. But I soon brought him and the 
smith back to the wagon. The injury was repaired. 
The Englishman promised to remember me to Beet- 
hoven and—rode away. 

How very much surprised I was, on the next day, 
to overtake him on the highway again. His wheel 
was all right this time ; he had calmly stopped in the 
middle of the road and was reading ina book. He 
seemed to feel some satisfaction as he saw me come 
plodding along on my journey. 

‘*] have been waiting here a great many hours,” 
he said. ‘‘ For right here it occurred to me that I had 
done wrong in not inviting you to ride with me to 
Beethoven. Riding is much better than walking. 
Come, get into the wagon.” 

Again I was surprised. And really, for a moment, 
I was undecided whether to accept his offer or not. 
But quickly I recalled the vow which I had made the 
day before, as I saw the Englishman speed away in 
his carriage. I had vowed absolutely to make my pil- 
grimage afoot. I now declared it aloud. With that, it 
was the Englishman’s turn to be surprised ; he could 
make nothing of me. He repeated his offer, adding 
again that he had been waiting a good many hours for 
me, although his journey had already been very greatly 
delayed by the work of having his broken wheel more 
thoroughly repaired in the place where he had lain the 
night before. I remained firm, however, and he rode, 
wondering, away. 

To tell the truth, I had secretly begun to feel an 
aversion for him. For, like a gloomy premonition, 
the thought forced itself on me that this Englishman 
would yet cause me a great deal of trouble. And be- 
sides, both his admiration of Beethoven and his in- 
tention to form the acquaintance of the maestro looked 
more like a rich exquisite’s hobby, than the deep and 
keen thirst of an enthusiastic soul. Accordingly, I 
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chose to avoid him, that my devout yearning might 
not be unhallowed by any communion with him. 

But, as if my destiny were determined to admonish 
me in advance of the fateful companionship I would 
yet come to with this gentleman, I met him still again 
in the evening of the same day, stopping in front of a 
hotel,—waiting for me, soit seemed. For he sat in 
the forward seat, looking down the road in my direc- 
tion, whence he had himself come. 

««Sir,” he said, ‘‘I have again been waiting many 
hours for you. Will you ride with me to Beethoven?” 

This time a secret horror began to mingle with my 
surprise. It was impossible otherwise to explain this 
strange insistence to serve me, than that the English- 
man, observing my increasing aversion for him, was 
determined to force himself upon me, for the purpose 
of compassing my ruin. With unfeigned impatience, 
I again refused his offer. Contemptuously, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘¢Confound it! I don’t believe you think so very 
much of Beethoven. I shall soon see him.” And 
away he flew at a rapid pace. 

As it turned out, I did not see this insular citizen 
again during the still very considerable part remaining 
of the road to Vienna. I entered the streets of that 
city at last. My pilgrimage was ended. With what 
feelings I entered this Mecca of my creed! All the 
fatigues of my long and toilsome journey were forgot- 
ten. I was in my haven, within the walls which en- 
closed Beethoven. 

My emotion was too deep for me to think of prose- 
cuting my purpose at once. I did, it is true, imme- 
diately inquire after the residence of Beethoven, but 
it was merely that I might get lodgings in the neigh- 
borhood. Almost exactly opposite the house there 
was a hotel, not too pretentious. I took a small cham- 
ber in the fifth story, and there I prepared myself for 
the greatest event of my life, a call on Beethoven. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


IDENTITY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
AND INDIA. 


BY PROF. H. OLDENBERG, 


GREECE 


Vill. 


OpposeD to the realm of the migration of the soul 
with all its sufferings, there is, for Greek and Indian 
thinkers alike, a world of freedom, of the complete 
cessation of all suffering. Whilst the youthful human 
mind of the early ages perceived in power and victory, 
in wealth and long life, the chief joys of life, the su- 
preme end of life is now salvation from the misery of 
becoming and passing away, rest in the calm glory of 
eternity. i 

Among the Greeks, as we have seen, the Orpheans 
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speak of ‘‘releasing one’s self from the circle,” and of 
‘‘taking flight from the circle.” Plato pictures the 
soul as being rescued from its wanderings and enter- 
ing into ‘*the community of the divine, the pure, the 
true to itself.” At one time, it is the negative form 
which this ideal assumes: the release from the suffer- 
ing of existence. At another, it is the positive form : 
perfect, unchanging blessedness. A certain reserve 
was for the most part observed toward the temptation 
to make the description of this condition of perfection 
too concrete and to paint it in high colors: these most 
beautiful homes of the soul are not easily described, 
says Plato. 

Now this all very closely touches upon Buddhistic 
ideas. Buddha says to his followers: ‘‘As the great 
ocean, my disciples, is permeated with a single flavor, 
the flavor of the salt ; so, too, disciples, is this doctrine, 
and this law, permeated with a singe flavor, the flavor 
of salvation.” 

‘«There is, my disciples, a place where there is 
neither earth nor water, neither light nor air, neither 
this world nor that world, neither sun nor moon. I 
call that, disciples, neither coming nor going nor rest- 
ing, neither death nor birth. It is without substruc- 
ture, without progress, without stop. It is the end of 
suffering.” 

Sometimes the various turns taken by the Bud- 
dhistic texts in which this final aim, Nirvana, is spoken 
of, run as if this aim were the termination of all being, 
or absolute nothing ; then again they seem to point to 
a state of highest perfection, surpassing all compre- 
hension and baffling all description. Taken as a whole, 
the coloring of these thoughts is perceptibly a more 
negative one than in Greece; and the solution of all 
too far-reaching questions is declined with greater 
firmness and readiness. ‘‘He, who has gained salva- 
tion,” thus runs a Buddhistic quotation, ‘‘surpasses 
the point where his being can be compassed by the 
numbers of the corporeal world. He is deep, immeas- 
urable, unfathomable, like the ocean.” And at an- 
other time, Buddha says to a disciple, who will not 
suffer a quietus to be imposed upon his questions about 
the existence of him who has won salvation: ‘‘ What 
is not revealed by me, suffer it to remain unrevealed.” 

As to the ideas concerning the way by which the 
final highest aim was to be attained—in Greece they 
rapidly developed in matter and profundity. Early 
thought still remained essentially under the influence 
of religious creations which carry the style of remotest 
antiquity. We know what is the customary practice 
in the cult of uncivilised peoples, .for one who seeks 
to acquire supernatural power or to ward off evil spirits 
or death-bringing things of witchcraft. He fasts; he 
withdraws into solitude ; he avoids everything that has 
any relation with death or similar perils, as food which 
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for some reason or other is considered to be connected 
with the kingdom of death; by various means he ex- 
cites within himself ecstatic conditions. This technique 
of the primitive sorcerer’s art, applied to new pur- 


_ poses, maintained itself in Greece as elsewhere with 


indomitable pertinacity. 

It has been justly observed, that a figure like that 
of Epimenides—an adept master of mystical wisdom, 
flourishing about 600 B. C., and celebrated throughout 
all Greece,—bears a number of traits which character- 
ise perfectly the type of the savage medicine-man: 
fasts and solitude, mystic intercourse with the spirits, 
long ecstacies, in which he gains his ‘enthusiastic 
wisdom.” The interdiction of food and—if this ethno- 
logical expression be permissible—the observance of 
taboos of various kinds, among which is very promi- 
nent the aversion to all things which in any way re- 
mind one of the domain of death,—these are a special 
vehicle for the spiritual endeavors both of the Orpheans 
and of the Pythagoreans. 

But a new tendency is soon introduced and gains 
more and more in strength. True continence and 
purity, so Plato teaches, lie in the purification of the 
soul from all sensual things, liberation from the pas- 
sions and desires which ‘‘ transfix thé soul to the body 
as with a nail” and which compel the soul to endure 
being reborn in ever new forms of embodiment. The 
redeemer from these bonds is philosophy, which alone 
really prepares one for death. Philosophy guides us 
from the world of constant becoming into that of ac- 
tual being, into the realm of eternal ideas. The blessed 
‘moment of a vision dawns: the curtain before the 
tthinker’s eyes sunders, and truth herself shines upon 
him, in the glory of which immersing itself, the soul 
is released from the transitory world. In the joy, the 
bliss of this contemplation, the philosopher, even here 
below, deems himself in the islands of the blessed. 
Death, however, forever releases the soul of him, who 
‘‘has purified himself through philosophy, from cor- 
poreality’’: Azs soul enters into ‘‘ that akin to his soul, 
the invisible, the divine, the immortal, the truly wise.” 

In this last thought, the chain of ideas, which we 
are now considering, found its culmination. And up 
to this very point, the Indian ideas follow the Greek 
ideas in undeviatingly parallel lines. 

In India, too, in Buddha’s age, the aims of the new 
spiritual yearning were striven for with the same means 
from the old cult of sorcery, that we find in Greece— 
retirement into solitude, exhaustion by severe fastings, 
and the development of a whole category of ecstatic 
conditions. For its part, Buddhism rejects fasting as 
well as every kind of self-torture ; but it lays great 
stress upon the cultivation of those ecstatic medita- 
tions, in the exalted calm and quiet of which, afar 
from the confusing superabundance of form of the ma- 
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terial world, it was thought, a presentiment or fore- 
taste might be enjoyed of the final termination of all 
transitoriness. One of the old Buddhist monkish po- 
ets sings: 
‘* When the thundercloud its drum awakes, 
Fast the rain sweeps o’er the bird’s swift paths, 


And in quiet mountain cave the monk 
Fosters revery: no joy like that! 


When, along the flowery bank of streams, 
Which the forest's motley garland crowns, 
He fosters revery, wrapped in blissful calm, 
No joy ever can he find like that!” 


But that which, before all other things, gives re- 
lease from earthly suffering is the complete subjection 
of desire, of ‘‘that thirst which but leads from one re- 
birth to another re-birth,”—the attainment of the pure 
and highest knowledge. 

‘“«Who conquers it—that despicable thirst, which 
it is difficult to escape in this world—from him all suf- 
fering drops like drops of water from the lotus flower.” 

But this thirst which accompanies earthly exist- 
ence may be subdued through knowledge, —that knowl- 
edge which discovers the misery of the fate of becom- 
ing, merely to pass away again, and reveals the ces- 
sation thereof in the escape from this world. Since 
the value or worthlessness of life depends upon the 
fateful play of great cosmic powers, the endeavor of 
the devout, the sage, is directed no longer to the ob- 
ject of securing the goods of this world through the 
friendship of benevolent gods, but to the aim of pen- 
etrating the infinite cosmic process, in order that, 
having mastered it, he may prepare for himself the 
future place where it is good to be. This last propo- 
sition is alike characteristic of the religion of India 
and of Greece. 

Like the ideas of Plato, the doctrine of the Bud- 
dhists is that the seeker gains possession of the knowl- 
edge of salvation,—after a ceaseless struggle and en- 
deavor continuing through a period of innumerable 
re-births,—in the sudden inspiration of one incompar- 
able instant of time. He to whom this instant has 
come has ‘‘obtained salvation and beheld it face to 
face.” The Buddhist enlightened one, like the phi- 
losopher of Plato, continues to live on earth as a com- 
pleted being who, in his most fundamental nature, is 
now no longer an earthly citizen. ‘*‘The monk who 
has put away from him lust and desire, and is rich in 
wisdom, he has even here on earth obtained salvation 
from death, rest, Nirvana, the eternal home.” And 
when the end of earthly existence has come, he dis- 
appears into those mysterious depths, concerning 
which Buddha forbade his disciples to inquire whether 
their meaning is ideal being or absolute nothing. 

x ‘ * 

The naturalist, studying acellular structure, will 

obtain very different views of the same object, accord- 
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ing to the direction in which he makes his sections. 
The direction in which we have contemplated Bud- 
dhism made it possible for us to notice the very clos- 
est relationship between its fundamental principles 
and the doctrines of the Orpheans, the Pythagoreans, 
and Plato. 
briefly to point out that other lines of consideration 
would have produced other views and other compari- 
sons of a very different nature. 

If we scan the personality of the great Indian pro- 
mulgator of these ideas, we find at once that Buddha 
is in all the phenomena of his life, in the manner of 
his teaching and labors, as widely different from the 
Greek thinkers as the Oriental character is from the 
Hellenic. A nimbus of miracles surrounding and 
glorifying his life, a lofty dignity which overtops all 
the universe, caps his image in a way impossible to 
imagine in connexion with the earthly and human fig- 
ures of Pythagoras and Plato. It is no longer the 
regions of Greek philosophy, but rather the regions 
of the Gospels, into which the Buddhistic tradition 
now seems to conduct us. In fact, some have gone 
so far—though in my opinion without sufficient reason 
—as to draw from the striking resemblances of these 
two fields the conclusion that direct transfers have 
been made from India to the West. As it was for- 
merly supposed that Pythagoras had drawn his doc- 
trines from Indian sources closely related to Bud- 
dhism, so, too, the assumption has found believers— 
corresponding to the various views taken of Buddhism 
—that Buddhistic prototypes underlie extensive por- 
tions of the Gospels, and that either at Alexandria or 
at Antioch the intercourse of Christian writers with 
Buddhistic envoys led to the introduction of a large 
number of stories, proverbs, and parables from Indian 
literature into that of the New Testament. 

It would be possible to carry this identification 
still further. If along with the person of Buddha and 
with his doctrine we glance at the third member 
of the ancient Buddhistic trinity—the ecclesiastical 
brotherhood or church—we shall be reminded, with 
sufficient vividness, by the immemorially ancient rules 
of the Buddhistic order of mendicant monks,—with 
its deep-rooted aversion to the world, the austerity of 
its precepts as to poverty and chastity, with its long 
list of instructions concerning the observance of dignity 
and reserve, which are manifested after a set fashion 
in mien and glance, in the manner of eating and drink- 
ing, in short, in every gesture,—of Christian monasti- 
cism, whether viewed as a whole or in its minutest 
detail. 

I think that we may and must be satisfied with the 
similarity of historical causes at work in the two sep- 
arate quarters o: the world as the explanation for all 
these resemblances,—a similarity which in my judg- 


But, in conclusion, we must not omit 
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ment amply accounts for our meeting among civilisa- 
tions nearer to us in time and place with formations, 
isolated and scattered, yet closely resembling those 
which at the height of Indian history, pulsating with 
Indian life-blood, were united, in Buddhism, into so 
compact and remarkable a whole. 
THROUGH OPPOSITION TO RECOGNITION. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


‘So many gods, so many creeds— 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs.”’ 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Lapy Hester SraNHopPE said she knew ‘ Lord 
Byron must be a bad man, for he was always intending 
something.’”’ Any improvement in the method of life 
is ‘‘intending something,’ and society ought to be 
tolerant of those whose badness takes no worse form. 
The rules Secularism prescribes for human conduct 
are few, and no intelligent preacher would say they 
indicate a dangerous form of ‘‘ badness.” They are: 

1. Truth in speech. 

2. Honesty in transaction. 

3. Industry in business. 

4. Equity in according the gain among those whose 
diligence and vigilance help to produce it. 

‘Though this world be but a bubble, 
Two things stand like stone— 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 

Courage in your own.” 
Learning and fortune do but illuminate these virtues. 
They cannot supersede them. The germs of these 
qualities are in every human heart. It is only neces- 
sary that we cultivate them. Men are like billiard 
balls—they would all go into the right pockets in a 
few generations, if rightly propelled. Yet these prin- 
ciples, simple and unpretending as they are, being 
founded on considerations apart from modes of ortho- 
dox thought, have had a militant career. The Span- 
ish proverb has been in request: ‘‘ Beware of an ox 
before, of a mule behind, and of a monk on every 
side.” The monk, tonsured and untonsured, is found 
in every religion. © 

In Glasgow I sometimes delivered lectures on the 
Sunday in a quaint old hall situated up a wynd in 
Candleriggs. On the Saturday night I gave a woman 
half-a-crown to wash and whiten the stairs leading to 
the hall, and the passage leading to the street and 
across the causeway, so that the entrance to the hall 
should be clean and sweet. Sermons were preached 
in the same hall when the stairs were repulsively dirty. 
The woman remarked to a neighbor that ‘‘ Mr. Holy- 
oake’s views were wrang, but he seemed to have clean 
principles.” He who believes in the influence of ma- 
terial conditions will do what he can to have them 
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pure, not only where he speaks, but where he frequents 
and where he resides. The theological reader, who 
by accident or curiosity looks over these pages, will 
find much from which he will dissent; but I hope he 
will be able to regard this book as one of ‘‘ clean prin- 
‘ciples,” as far as the limited light of the author goes. 

Accepting the ‘‘golden rule” of Huxley—‘ Give 
unqualified assent to no propositions but those the 
truth of which is so clear and distinct that they cannot 
be doubted’’—causes the Secularist to credit less than 
his neighbors, and that goes against him ; being, as it 
were, a reproach of their avidity of belief. One reason 
for writing this book is to explain—to as many of the 
new generation as may happen to read it—the dis- 
crimination of Secularism. Newspapers and the cler- 
ical class, who ought to be well informed, continually 
speak of mere free-thinking as Secularism. How this 
has been caused has already been indicated. Two or 
three remarkable and conspicuous representatives of 
free thought, who found iconoclasticism easier, less 
responsible, and more popular, have given to many 
erroneous impressions. When Mr. Bradlaugh, Mrs. 
Besant, and Mr. Foote came into the Secularistic 
movement, which preceded their day, they gave proof 
that they understood its principles, which they after- 
wards disregarded or postponed. I cite their opinions 
lest the reader should think that this book gives an 
account of a form of thought not previously known. 
One wrote: 

‘‘From very necessity, Secularism is affirmative and construc- 
tive; it is impossible to thoroughly negate any falsehood without 
making more or less clear the opposing truth.” ! 

Again: 

‘*Secularism conflicts with theology in this: that the Secular- 
ist teaches the improvability of humanity by human means; while 
the theologian not only denies this, but rather teaches that the Sec- 
ular effort is blasphemous and unavailing unless preceded and ac- 
companied by reliance on divine aid.” * 

Mrs. Besant said : 


“Still we Aave won a plot of ground—men’s and women’s 
hearts. To them Secularism has a message; to them it brings a 
rule of conduct; to them it gives a test of morality, and a guide 
through the difficulties of life. Our morality is tested only—be it 
noted—by utility in this life and in this world.” ® 


Mr. Foote was not less discerning and usefully ex- 
plicit, saying: 

‘Secularism is founded upon the distinction between the 
things of time and the things of eternity... . The good of others 
Secularism declares to be the law of morality ; and although cer- 
tain theologies secondarily teach the same doctrine, yet they differ 
from Secularism in founding it upon the supposed will of God, thus 


1“ Secularism: What Is It?"’ National Secular Society's Tracts—No. 7. 
By Charles Bradlaugh. 

2‘ Why Are We Secularists?'’ National Secular Society's Tracts—No. 8. 
By Charles Bradlaugh. 
"8 Secular Morality.’’ National Secular Society's Tracts—No. 3. By Annie 


Besant. 
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admitting the possibility of its being set aside in obedience to some 
other equally or more imperative divine injunction."! 

For several years the WVational Reformer bore the 
subtitle of ‘‘Secular Advocate.” 

We could not expect early concurrence with the 
policy of preferring ethical to theological questions of 
theism and unprovable immortality. We accepted 
the maxim of Sir Philip Sydney—namely, that ‘ Rea- 
son cannot show itself more reasonable than to leave 
reasoning on things above reason.” We are not in the 
land of the real yet, common sense is not half so ro- 
mantic to the average man as the transcendental, and 
an atheistical advocacy got the preference with the 
impetuous. The Secularistic proposal to consult the 
instruction of an adversary proved less exciting than 
his destruction. The patience and resource it implies 
to work by reason alone are not to the taste of those 
to whom a kick is easier than a kindness, and less 
troublesome than explanation. Those who have the 
refutatory passion intense say you must clear the 
ground before you can build upon it. Granted ; never- 
theless, the signs of the times show that a good deal 
of ground has been cleared. The instinct of progress 
renders the minority, who reflect, more interested in 
the builder than the undertaker. What would be 
thought of a general who delayed occupying a country 
he had conquered until he had extirpated all the in- 
habitants in it? So, in the kingdom of error, he who 
will go on breaking images, without setting statues up 
in their place, will give superstition a long life. The 
savage man does not desert his idols because you call 
them ugly. It is only by slow degrees, and under the in- 
fluence of better-carved gods, that his taste is changed 
and his worship improved. The reader will see that 
Secularism leaves the mystery of deity to the chartered 
imagination of man, and does not attempt to close the 
door of the future, but holds that the desert of another 
existence belongs only to those who engage in the 
service of man in this life. Prof. F. W. Newman 
says: ‘‘ The conditions of a future life being unknown, 
there is no imaginable means of benefiting ourselves 
and others in it, except by aiming after present good- 
Nese. .7 

Men have aright to look beyond this world, but 
not to overlook it. Men, if they can, may connect 
themselves with eternity, but they cannot disconnect 
themselves from humanity without sacrificing duty. 
The purport of Secularism is not far from the tenor 
of the famous sermon by the Rev. James Caird, of 
which the Queen said : 


1 Secularism and Its Misrepresentation, by G. W. Foote, who subsequently 
succeeded Mr. Bradlaugh as President of the National Secular Society, 


2 Prof. F. W. Newman, who is always clear beyond all scholars, and can- 
did beyond all theologians, has published a Palinode retracting former con- 
clusions he had published, and admitting the uncertainty of the evidence in 
favor of after-existence. 
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‘‘ He explained in the most simple manner what real religion 
is—not a thing to drive us from the world, not a perpetual moping 
over ‘good’ books; but being and doing good.”"! 


This end we reach not by a theological, but by a 
Secular, path. 


NOTES. 


Mattoon Monroe Curtis, Professor of Philosophy in Western 
Reserve University, publishes 4” Outline of Philosophy in Amer- 
ica, being a brief sketch, 16 pages in extent, of the principal phi- 
losophers in America and their works. It is not complete, and 
the space devoted to the various movements is sometimes dispro- 
portionate to their importance, but some idea at least may be ob- 
tained from it of the extent of the work now doing in America in 
philosophical research. 


Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, the well-known archzologist and eth- 
nologist of Philadelphia, has recently expressed his View of His- 
tory from the point of view of an ethnologist in an address de- 
livered before the New Jersey Historical Society, and now published 
in pamphlet form. His ideas, which, coming from so high an au- 
thority, will be read with much interest, are essentially that his- 
tory ‘‘should be neither a mere record of events, nor the demon- 
stration of a thesis, but a study, through occurrences and institu- 
tions, of the mental states of peoples at different epochs, explana- 
tory of their success or failure, and practically applicable to the 
present needs of human society.” 


It is pleasing to note the unabated scientific activity of Mr. 
Lester F. Ward, of Washington, which is evidenced in all its 
broad scope by his numerous articles in the periodicals, several 
reprints of which have come from time to time into our hands. 
Among the latest we may notice a sound paper upon Zhe Vomen- 
clature Question in botany, one upon 7he Data of Sociology, and 
one upon Sociology and Psychology, forming parts of his contribu- 
tions to social philosophy, which is appearing in the American 
Journal of Sociology, of Chicago. 


In a paper read before the Texas Academy of Sciences in De- 
cember, 1895, Dr. Edmund Montgomery submits to careful scru- 
tiny the Molecular Theories of Organic Reproduction, basing his 
criticisms upon his own investigations in the subject which have 
extended over many years, and the fundamental principles of 
which have been widely recognised in the scientific world. Dr. 
Montgomery's position is that living substance is not ‘‘ like crys- 
‘tals, composed of merely aggregated units or molecules, held 
‘together by the physical bond of cohesion. On the contrary, it 
‘‘forms a single indiscerptible unit, whose constitient elements 
‘tare all interdependently united by definite chemical bonds; such 
‘*bonds as determine the specific nature of substances as a whole." 
The President of the Texas Academy of Science, Dr. George 
Bruce Halsted, has also given to the world recently two papers, 
the first entitled The Criterion for Two-Term Prismoidal Formulas 
a subject in which his researches have achieved world-wide fame, 
and the second entitled Zhe Culture Given by Science, where Dr, 
Halsted gives us in a few brief and aphoristic sentences his views 
on ‘sweetness and light.” 


A late number of Zhe Buddhist (Vol. VIII., Nos. 3 and 4) 
contains a translation from the following Jataka story, which is of 
interest on account of its similarity to the account of St. Peter's 
walking on the water of the sea of Galilee: 

‘‘One day, acertain upasaka? having entertained a desire to 

1The Queen on the Rev. J. Caird’s sermon, Leaves from the Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands. 
2A disciple who has not yet acquired perfection. 
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visit the Buddha at Jetawana Vibara, wended his way thither. He 
came to the banks of a river Achirawati (a tributary of the river 
Ganges), and could not pass over to the other side for want of a 
bridge. Hecould not find any boatman to convey him over, and 
in that predicament he resolved within himself thus: ‘I shall 
now abide myself in the joy of Buddha Lambana’ (exercise of 
faith and contemplation on the person and virtues of the Buddha), 
and in that ecstasy he stepped into the river, were he found him- 
self secure as resting his feet on a firm slab of granite. When he 
had walked on to about the middle of the stream, seeing high 
waves proceeding from either of the banks, his heart gave way 
slightly, and then he began gradually to sink. Seeing that the 
cause lay in the want of steadfast faith, he again redoubled his 
mental effort of the joy of Buddha Lambana, and then he could 
proceed on as before. Having reached the other bank, he walked 
steadily on where the Blessed One was." ~ 


Tue LETTER OF JAMES THE Just. In Eight Forms. Arranged 
for College Classes, by 17. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL. D., 
President of Hamilton College. Boston, U. S. A., and 
London: Ginn & Company. 1895. Cloth. Pages, v + 67. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The Letter of James the Fust ‘‘crowds in small compass a 
great wealth of practical Christian truth.... Not only is this 
powerful homily packed with substance for public exposition and 
private reflexion, it is also notably suitable for critical study. It 
is a piece of pure and elegant Greek,” etc. From these words of 
the editor we learn the character of the booklet before us, which 
contains the Letter of James arranged in eight forms,—a Greek, 
Vulgate, Italian, French, and German rendering, supplemented 
by a precise English translation and the Old-English versions of 
Wycliffe and Tyndale. ‘‘ Translation,” it is rightly said, ‘‘is it- 
self always a comment, and by a kind of refracted light illumi- 
nates the original utterance. It gives a new voice to the old score. 
A combination of versions becomes no mean critical apparatus." 
This remark contains the justification of the book, the substance 
and arrangement of which bears out the editor’s intention, It 
should be added that the material offered is excellently adapted 
to the ends of practical language study. 
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‘WOE TO THE RICH.’’ 
BY F. M. HOLLAND. 

THE most popular of all the stump-speeches this 
year will be sermons from the text: ‘‘Go to now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl, for your miseries that shall 
come upon you.” Many a voter will hold to nothing 
in the Gospels so hopefully as to the words: ‘Blessed 
be ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of God.” ‘‘But 
woe unto you that are rich; for ye have received your 
consolation.” We need not argue about what was 
meant originally by such passages, and, for instance, 
by that in which the reason why Dives is in Hell is 
stated to him by Father Abraham as follows: ‘‘Re- 
member that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he 
is comforted and thou art tormented.’’ What is most 
to the purpose is that there are a great many earnest 
and active people who really think that the rich peo- 
ple are the dangerous class, that the place which 
stands most in need of purification is Wall Street, 
and that our country’s worst enemies are her million- 
aires. Very widely circulated books take it for granted 
that this is an age when the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer. Many a reader jumps to the 
conclusion that the best way to enrich the poor is to 
impoverish the rich. Thus the Independent Labor 
Party in England proposes to tax ‘‘unearned in- 
comes” out of existence. This party also offers ‘‘re- 
munerative work for the unemployed,” which is what 
the Second French Republic tried to give in 1848. 
Laying an income tax upon the wealthy is advocated 
in the Democratic Platform, recently adopted at Chi- 
cago, and another of its planks denounces the gold 
standard, adopted in 1873, as working for ‘‘the en- 
richment of the money-lending class,” and therefore 
for ‘‘the impoverishment of the people.” That most 
influential of pamphlets, Con’s Financial School, has 
page after page telling how preference of gold to sil- 
ver has made ‘‘thousands of paupers,” and ‘‘tens of 
thousands of tramps,” and how the silver standard 
must be adopted in order to force the bankers to 
‘‘take their hands off the throat of this government,” 
and enable the farmer and the artisan to enjoy the 
wealth they produce. Wendell Phillips said plainly 
in 1871 that ‘‘ Labor, the creator of wealth, is entitled 


to all it creates.” This had already been asserted by 
Karl Marx, and it has become one of the vital prin- 
ciples of socialism. None of my readers would carry 
it as far as was done in 1871 by those workingmen in 
Paris who made a bloody attempt to overthrow the 
Third Republic. We have no sympathy with the 
burglar in the Illinois penitentiary, who recently 
boasted that he only robbed rich people who had no 
right to what he took away. We ought all, however, 
to honor the motives of disinterested philanthropists 
who seek by peaceable agitation to lift up the poor. 

It should also be remembered that rich men have 
made many laws to increase their own wealth at the 
expense of their neighbors. English legislation, dur- 
ing the first forty years of this century, kept food al- 
most at famine prices and wages very low, in order 
that high rents might be collected by owners of great 
estates. This was the effect of the Corn Laws; and 
there was too much of the same tendency, to enrich 
the few at the expense of the many, in the McKinley 
tariff, according to the opinion given by the majority 
of our voters in 1890 and 1892. Whether free trade 
would have proved as beneficial here as in England 
could not be determined, for it was not secured. The 
parable says that Dives had five brothers like himself ; 
and some of them managed to get on the Democratic 
side of the Senate. Dives the Democrat worked there 
with Dives the Republican to make the victory of 
1892 useless. 

Another Democratic Convention has just met and 
hoisted a new banner. All through the land ring the 
glad tidings: ‘‘Behold, I break every yoke. The 
league of bankers, and manufacturers, and money- 
lenders, who plunder the people, shall be overthrown. 
Gold-bugs shall be crushed. The reign of Wall Street 
is over. The people shall have all the money. Wages 
will rise, and debtors will find relief. Farmers and 
planters will sell their produce at high prices. There 
will be no more tramps, and nobody need be out 
of work.” We are promised that if the silver coin 
called a dollar is made the standard of value, the 
currency will become too large to be locked up in 
Wall Street, and be large and elastic enough for all 
the people’s needs. 

This is avowedly a movement by which some of 
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us will gain, while others lose; and it is well to con- 
sider who the principal gainers and losers will be. 
Prominent among the champions of free coinage, 
especially in the Senate, are rich men who own silver 
mines, and are trying to sell bullion at higher prices 
than they could get otherwise. This, of course, will 
be their gain; and, therefore, it will be the loss of tax- 
payers generally. I do not denounce the silver-kings : 
I only want to know precisely why I ought to vote 
for them. 

Another significant fact is that the Chicago nomi- 
nee for Vice-President is a wealthy banker. Other 
presidents of banks favor the movement, and a mil- 
lionaire in Ohio received more than fifty votes as can- 
didate for President. These rich men understand 
their own interest too well to be ina party that would 
ruin them. Free silver and high prices would bring 
on very much such a state of things as we had after 
the gold standard was abandoned in 1861. The class 
that suffered least during those terrible years was that 
of wealthy bankers, brokers, and speculators. They 
bought and sold various articles, especially gold, in a 
rising market and at large profits. Some of them lost 
by having to take payments in depreciated currency 
from their debtors; but they did not have such long 
notice then as has been given now. As for farm mort- 
gages, the millionaire has never put much money into 
them. His time is worth too much for such small 
business. He knows how to get out of any trap, be- 
fore itis sprung. The rise of gold to a premium will 
make locking it up all the easier. If silver is not 
locked up also, it will be because Wall Street prefers 
to make the people bear the burden of a currency 
which is falling steadily in value, while it increases 
in bulk. The profit from circulating silver will go 
where the profit from circulating gold has gone. The 
thicker the grass, the easier it will be mown. 

This is of little importance, however, compared 
with the question whether the masses will find their 
wages increase more or less rapidly than the cost of 
living. They ought not to expect any such increase 
in demand for labor as that between 1860 and 1865. 
During those four years, according to the investiga- 
tions made by experts in 1892 as ordered by the Sen- 
ate, there was an average increase of 43 per cent. in 
wages and salaries. It was found by this investiga- 
tion that the increase of average prices of all articles 
was 116 percent. The cost of living increased more 
than twice as fast as the wages and salaries did. 
Flour, for instance, rose from $8.25 to $16.25 a barrel, 
and coal from $4.00 to $10.00 a ton; but the man who 
earned $1.00 in 1860 was paid only $1.50 in 1865. 
This is what may be expected from once more dis- 
carding the gold standard. The wage-earner is to 
lose that the silver-king may gain. Who wants such 
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a millennium? The farmer or planter will simply find 
the prices of all he buys and sells doubled or trebled. 
He will get more for his crops, and pay out about as 
much more to support his family. Merely taking in 
more coins and bills of less value will help him no 
more than if he were to sell for dimes instead of dol- 
lars. His savings may be larger, but they will be less 
secure. If he has debts to pay, he will be able to do 
so in a depreciated currency; but he has no right to 
expect that his fellow-citizens will help him cheat his 
creditor. We may pity the poor debtor who is driven 
by poverty into dishonesty ; but we should keep some 
sympathy for people whose whole livelihood consists 
in the scanty savings which they have put out at in- 
terest. If the loaners on mortgages are to suffer, all 
the depositors in savings banks will be plundered also. 
Nothing is such a discouragement to industry as would 
be a deliberate attempt of the majority of voters to 
make the common ways of investing savings unsafe. 
The election of ‘‘the Boy Orator’”’ would be a warn- 
ing to every man who has money to lend or invest, 
that he had better send it to some old-fashioned coun- 
try where there still lingers a prejudice in favor of 
paying one’s debts. All our industries depend so 
much upon borrowed capital that they would all be 
paralysed if borrowers are to be allowed by public 
opinion and statute law to repudiate fifty per cent. of 
what they owe. It was fear of just this step towards 
fraudulent bankruptcy which brought on hard times 
in 1893. Do we want to make them harder still in 
1897? 

It is not necessary to dwell on such truisms as 
that ‘‘Honesty is the best policy;” but I must insist 
on the fact that it is the sacred mission of America to 
show to all other nations how much Democracy is 
worth. Are we going to announce that it means pay- 
ing only fifty cents on the dollar? We are the guard- 
ians of the temple of liberty. Shall we let it be made 
a den of thieves? Once begin to explain away the 
commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ and dishon- 
esty will increase among us. The tariff controversy 
will not end until trade is set free ; but our chief duty 
to our country now is to vote the friends of repudia- 
tion down. 


Nore.—I admit that: silverites do not realise the 
injustice of their plan. How it would affect the work- 
ing people may be judged from these facts. Our min- 
ister in Columbia tells us that the result there of 
eleven years of inflation and bimetallism has been to 
double rents and prices generally, while wages have 
risen but 50.per cent. It is reported by our minister 
in Chile that ‘‘The effects of the depreciated silver 
and paper basis,” just abandoned, ‘‘were keenly felt 
in foreign exchanges and upon the wages of labor;” 


velation.’ 
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and that ‘‘wages advanced slightly during the long 
period of depreciated currency, but at no such rate as 
to compensate for the diminished purchasing power 
of money.” Carroll D. Wright says ‘‘that whenever 
prices of commodities rise, they rise higher, relatively, 
than does the price of labor, and that when prices go 
down they go down much lower, relatively, than does 
the price of labor, which remains ordinarily very 
nearly at its inflated price; for, as a matter of fact, 
the wages of 1890 and 1891 were very nearly as high, 
and in many instances quite as high, as they were in 
the inflated period from 1860 to 1870.” The Industrial 
Evolution of the United States, p. 227. 


SELF-EXTENDING PRINCIPLES. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


‘* Prodigious actions may as well be done 
By weaver’s issue as by prince’s son.” 
—Dryden, 

So FAR as Secularism is reasonable, it must be self- 
extending among all who think. Adherents of that 
class are slowly acquired. Accessions begin in criti- 
cism, though that, as we have seen, is apt to stop 
there. In all movements the most critical persons are 
the least suggestive of improvements. Constructive- 
ness only excites enthusiasm in fertile minds. 

After the Cowper Street Discussion with the Rev. 
Brewin Grant in 1853 (Zhe Open Court, No. 461), socie- 
ties, halls, and newspapers adopted the Secular name. 
In 1863 appeared the Christian Reasoner, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Rylance, a really reasoning clergyman, whom 
I afterwards had the pleasure to know in New York. 
His publication was intended to be a substitute for 
the Reasoner, which I had then edited for seventeen 
years. But when the Reasoner commenced, in 1846, 
Christian believing was far more thought of than 
Christian reasoning.’ One line in Dr. Rylance’s Chris- 
tian Reasoner was remarkable, which charged us with 
‘«forgetfulness of the necessary incompleteness of Re- 
’ So far from forgetting it, it was one of the 
grounds on which Secularism was founded. However, 
it is to the credit of Dr. Rylance that he should have 
preceded, by thirty years, the Bishop of Worcester 
in discerning the shortcomings of Revelation, as cited 
in Zhe Open Court, No. 466. 

In 1869 we obtained the first Act of Secular affir- 
mation, which Mr. J. S. Mill said was mainly due to 
my exertions, and to my example of never taking an 
oath. In obtaining the Act I had no help from Mr. 
Bradlaugh, he being an ostentatious oath-taker at 
that time. It was owing to Mr. G. W. Hastings 
(then, or afterwards, M. P.), the founder of the Social 
Science Association, that. the Affirmation clause was 
added to the Act of 1869. One of the objects we 
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avowed was ‘‘to procure a law of affirmation for per- 
sons who objected to take the oath.” 

Another of our aims was stated to be: ‘‘To con- 
vert churches and chapels into temples of instruction 
for the people. . . . to solicit priests to be teachers of 
useful knowledge.”? We strove to promote these 
ends by holding in honor all who gave effect to such 
human precepts as were contained in Christianity. 
This fairness and justice has led many to suppose 
that I accepted the theological as well as the ethical 
passages in the Scriptures. But how can a Christian 
preacher be inclined to risk the suspicion of the nar- 
rower-minded members of his congregation, if no one 
gives him credit for doing right when he does it? 

With our limited means and newness of doctrine, 
we could not hope to rival an opulent hierarchy and 
occupy its temples; but we knew that the truth, if we 
had it, and could diffuse it in a reasonable manner, 
would make its way and gradually change the convic- 
tions of a theological caste. The very nature of Free- 
thought makes it impossible for a long time yet, that 
we should have many wealthy or well-placed support- 
ers. Where the platform is open to every subject 
likely to be of public service—subjects suppressed 
everywhere else, and open to the discussion of the 
wise or foolish present who may arise to speak, out- 
rages of good taste will occur. Persons who forget 
that abuse does not destroy use, and that freedom is 
more precious than propriety, cease to support a free- 
speaking Society. The advocacy of slave emancipa- 
tion was once an outrage in America. 
garded as the glory of the nation. In an eloquent 
passage it has been pointed out what society owes to 
the unfriended efforts of those who established and 
have maintained the right of free speech. 


It is now re- 


‘Theology of the old stamp, so far from encouraging us to 
love nature, teaches us that it is under acurse. It teaches us to 
look upon the animal creation with shuddering disgust ; upon the 
whole race of man, outside our narrow sect, as delivered over to 
the Devil; and upon the laws of nature at large as a temporary 
mechanism, in which we have been caught, but from which we 
are to anticipate a joyful deliverance. It is science, not theology, 
which has changed all this; it is the atheists, infidels, and ration- 
alists, as they are kindly called, who have taught us to take fresh 
interest in our poor fellow denizens of the world, and not to des- 
pise them because Almighty Benevolence could not be expected to 
admit them to Heaven. To the same teaching we owe the recog- 
nition of the noble aspirations embodied in every form of religion, 
and the destruction of the ancient monopoly of divine influences.'® 


Those who, in storm and stress, bring truth into 
the world may not be able to complete its triumph, 
but it makes its own way, and finally conquers the 
understanding of mankind. 

lSecularism the Practical Philosophy of the 


years before the first Act was passed. 
2Secularism the Practical Philosophy of the People, by G. J. Holyoake, p. 12; 


1854. 
8Leslie Stephens’s Freethinking and Plain Speaking. 


vople, p. 12; 1854. Fifteen 
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Priestley, without fortune, with only the slender 
income of a Unitarian minister, created and kept up a 
chemical laboratory. There alone he discovered oxy- 
gen. Few regarded him, few applauded him; only a 
few Parisian philosophers thanked him. He had no 
disciples to spread his new truth. He was not even 
tolerated in the town which he endowed with the fame 
of his priceless discovery. His house was burnt by a 
Church-and-King mob; his instruments, books, and 
manuscripts destroyed ; and he had to seek his fortune 
in a foreign land. 


Yet what has come out of his discovery? It has 
become part of the civilisation of the world, and man- 
kind owe more to him than they yet understand. 
When a young man, he forsook the Calvinism in 
which he was reared. ‘‘I came,” he said, ‘‘to em- 
brace what is called heterodox views on every ques- 
tion.” ! He cared for this world as well as for another, 
and hence was distrusted by all ‘‘true believers.” 
Though he had ‘spiritual hopes,” he agreed that he 
should be called a materialist. 


We have now had (1895) a London Reform Sun- 
day, more than two hundred and fifty (one list gave 
four hundred) preachers of all denominations taking 
for their unprecedented text, ‘‘The Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of Citizenship,’—a thing the most san- 
guine deemed incredible when suggested by me in 
1854.2, Within twenty years Dr. Felix Adler has 
founded noble Ethical Societies. Dr. Stanton Coit is 
extending them in Great Britain. They are Secular- 
ist societies in their nature. South Place Chapel now 
has taken the name of Ethical Society. Since the 
days of W. J. Fox, who first made it famous, it has 
been the only successor in London of the Moral 
Church opened by Thomas Holcroft. Though mod- 
ern Secular societies, to which these pages relate, 
have been anti-theological mainly, the Secular So- 
ciety of Leicester is a distinguished exception. It has 
long had a noble hall of its own, and from the earliest 
inception of Secularism it has been consistent and 
persistent in its principles. As stated elsewhere,? the 
‘Principles of Secularism” were submitted to John 
Stuart Mill in 1854, and his approval was of impor- 
tance in the eyes of their advocates. In the first issue 
of Chambers’s Encyclopedia a special article appeared 
upon these views, and in the later issue of that work 
in 1888 a new article was written on Secularism. In 
the Rev. Dr. Molesworth’s History of England a very 
clear account was given of the rise of Secularist opin- 


1See Chambers’s Encyclopedia (1888); article: Priestley. 


2We have now a Museum Sunday. Even twenty years ago those who ad- 
vocated the Sunday opening of museums were counted irreverent and beyond 
the pale of grace. Their opening is now legalised (1896), 


3 Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, Chap. CX. 
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This will be sufficient information for readers 
unacquainted with the subject. 

The cause of reason has had more to confront than 
the cause of Christianity, which has always been on 
the side of power since the days of Christ. The two 
most influential ideas which, in every age since Chris- 
tianity arose, have given it currency among the ignor- 
ant and the credulous, have been the ideas of Hell 
and prayer. Hell has been the terror, and prayer the 
bribe, which have won the allegiance of the timid and 
the needy. These two master passions of alarm and 
despair have brought the unfortunate portions of man- 
kind to the foot of the Cross. 

The cause of reason has no advantages of this na- 
ture, and only the intelligent have confidence in its 
progress. If we have expected to do more than we 
have, we are not the only party who have been pre- 
maturely sanguine. The Rev. David Bogue, preach- 
ing in Whitfield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham-Court Road, 
at the foundation of the Foreign Missionary Society 
(1790) of the Congregational denomination, exclaimed 
amid almost unequalled enthusiasm: ‘‘ We are called 
together this evening to the funeral of bigotry.” Judg- 
ing from what has happened since, bigotry was not 
dead when its funeral was prepared, or it was not ef- 


ions. 


fectually buried, as it has been seen much about since 


that day. 

Bigotry, like Charles II., takes an unconscionable 
time in dying. Down to Sir Charles Lyell’s days, so 
harmless a study as geology was distrusted, and Lyell, 
like Priestley, had to seek auditors in America. While 
he lectured at Boston to 1,500 persons, 2,000 more 
were unable to obtain tickets, which were bought at 
a guinea each extra. At our great ancient seat of 
learning, Oxford, Buckland lectured on the same in- 
teresting subject to an audience of three. 

Secularism keeps the lamp of free thought burning 
by aiding and honoring all who would infuse an ethi- 
cal passion into those who lead the growing army of 
independent thinkers. Our lamp is not yet a large 
one, and its supply of oil is limited by Christian law ; 
but, like the fire in the Temple of Montezuma, we 
keep it burning. In all the centuries since the torch 
of free thought was first lighted, though often threat- 
ened, often assailed, often dimned, it has never been 
extinguished. We could not hope to captivate society 
by splendid edifices, nor many cultivated advocates ; 
but truth of principle will penetrate where those who 
maintain it will never be seen and never heard. The 
day cometh when other torches will be lighted at the 
obscure fire, which, borne aloft by other and stronger 
hands, will shed lasting illumination where otherwise 
darkness would permanently prevail. As Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning has said: ‘‘ Truth is like sacramen- 
tal bread,—we must pass it on.” 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. ! 
BY RICHARD WAGNER, 
(CONTINUED. ] 
When I had rested two days, and fasted and prayed, 
without, however, bestowing so muchas a single glance 


‘of sight-seeing on Vienna, I summoned courage, went 


forth from the hotel and across the street to the fa- 
mous house. I was told that Beethoven was not at 
home. Secretly, I was glad to hear it, for it afforded 
me time to collect myself again. But when I had re- 
ceived the same reply four more times in the course 
of the day, each time in a certain increasing asperity 
of tone, I made up my mind that this was an unlucky 
day, and morosely abandoned my call for that day. 

As I was returning to the hotel, lo! my English- 
man, up on the first floor, nodded pleasantly down 
to me. 

‘Have you seen Beethoven?” he called out. 

«‘Not yet; he wasn’t in,” I replied, surprised at 
meeting him again. 

He came out to meet me in the stairway and 
pressed me, with a marked degree of friendliness, to 
enter his apartment. 

‘IT saw you go five times to-day to Beethoven’s 
house. I have now been here many: days, and have 
taken quarters in this odious hotel, simply to be near 
Beethoven. Believe me, it is very difficult to get a 
word with Beethoven; the gentleman seems to have 
whims and plenty of them. I made six efforts the first 
trial, and was each time denied. Now I rise very 
early in the morning and sit till late in the evening, 
watching at my window to see when Beethoven goes 
abroad. But the gentleman appears never to go 
abroad.” 

‘And so you believe that Beethoven has been 
home all day to-day, too, and that he purposely had 
me refused ?” 

‘«Certainly. You and I, both of us have been re- 
fused. I am very sore over it. For I have come 
hither, not to see Vienna, but Beethoven.” 

This was very disconsolate information for me. 
Nevertheless, I tried my fortune again on the follow- 
ing day; once more without effect, the gates of heaven 
remained closed against me. 

My Englishman, who continued to watch my efforts 
from his window, always with the closest attention, 
had now gotten the assurance, from inquiries he had 
made, that Beethoven did not live on the side toward 
the street. He was very much irritated, but his per- 
sistence never flagged. 

For my part, my patience was soon exhausted. 
For I had far more urgent reasons to feel thus. A 
week had gradually passed by and still I had not ac- 
complished my design ; and the little fortune from my 


1Translated from the German by O. W. Weyer, 
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galops would not permit of a very long stay in Vienna. 
Little by little I began to lose hope. 

I confided my sorrows to mine host. He smiled 
and promised to let me know the cause of my ill suc- 
cess, if I would vow not to tell it to the Englishman. 
Half suspecting now what had been my evil star, I 
gave him the promise he demanded. 

‘“«Well, you see,” mine honest host then said, 
‘‘there is a continual stream of Englishmen hither, 
who wish to see Beethoven and try to get an introduc- 
tion to him. He is so irritated by it, and he feels such 
wrath against the insistence of these people, that he 
has made it impossible for a stranger to get to him. 
He is different from other men and we must pardon 
him for this course. It is a very good thing for my 
hotel, however; for the house is usually filled with 
Englishmen, who, because of the difficulty of gaining 
admittance to Beethoven, are compelled to be my 
guests for a much longer time than otherwise would 
be the case. But since you have promised not to 
frighten these good people away, I hope to find a way 
whereby you may reach Herr Beethoven.” 

This was edifying. I could not attain my object, 
then, because, poor soul, I was taken for an English- 
man! O, my premonition was right; that English- 
man was my ruin ! 

I was for leaving the hotel upon the instant. For, 
no doubt, every one who stopped in it was taken for 
an Englishman, over in Beethoven’s house; and that 
alone sufficed to put me under the ban. Still, the 
promise of the inn-keeper, that he would provide me 
with an opportunity to see and speak to Beethoven, 
restrained me. 

In the meantime, the Englishman—whom I now 
detested from the very bottom of my heart—had been 
trying the efficacy of all kinds of intrigue and bribery; 
always, however, without result. 

Thus several more days passed fruitlessly away, 
during which the profits of my galops melted visibly ; 
when mine host whispered in confidence to me that I 
could not fail of seeing Beethoven if I betook myself 
to a certain beer-garden which he was accustomed to 
frequent at a particular hour. At the same time I re- 
ceived from my adviser some infallible notes about the 
personal appearance of the great master, by which I 
might recognise him. 

I took fresh courage, and determined not to delay 
my good fortune a day. It was impossible for me to 
meet Beethoven at his door, so I had found,—for in 
going out he always left his house bya rear door. So 
there was nothing left to me but the beer-garden. 
But, unfortunately, I sought the master there in vain, 
not only on this day, but on the next two following 
days also. Then, on the fourth, as I was once more 
directing my steps, at the proper hour, to the fateful 
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beer-garden, I became to my utter consternation aware 
that the Englishman was dogging my steps, cautiously 
and suspiciously, at some distance behind me. The 
wretch, always on the lookout from his window, had 
not allowed it to escape him that I had been going 
out daily, always at the same hour, and always in the 
same direction. This, of course, struck him; and at 
once suspecting that I had run upon some secret path 
to find Beethoven, he had instantly determined to de- 
rive advantage from my supposed discovery. 


He told me all this with the greatest candor, and 
declared, in the same breath, that he intended to fol- 
low me wherever I went. In vain J tried to deceive 
him and to have him believe that it was merely my 
intention to go to a beer-garden for some modest re- 
freshment, much too unfashionable a place for a gentle- 
man of his rank to care for. But he remained firm 
in his determination, and there was nothing left me 
but to curse my luck. Finally I tried the effect of in- 
civility, attempting to drive him off with a gruff rude- 
ness of speech. But far from suffering himself to be 
disconcerted or angered by it, he contented himself 
with a soft smile. It was his fixed idea to see Beet- 
hoven; he was indifferent to everything else. 


And really this day it was to happen that I should 
see the great Beethoven for the first time. Nothing 
can describe my complete absorption, but at the same 
time my utter wrath, as, sitting at the side of the 
English gentleman, I saw the man approach whose 
carriage and appearance so thoroughly corresponded 
with the description which the innkeeper had given 
me of the master: the long, blue, great coat, the con- 
fusion of tangled gray hair, and furthermore the glance 
and the expression of countenance as they had long 
been accustomed to float in my imagination, after a 
good portrait I had often seen. A mistake was im- 
possible. I recognised him on the instant. With 
short, rapid steps he approached and passed before 
us. Awe and the suddenness of the surprise enchained 
my senses. 


The Englishman lost none of my motions. He 
observed the new arrival curiously, who, retiring into 
the farthest corner of the garden (at this hour but 
little frequented), ordered some wine, and then sat 
for some time in a posture of thought. My loudly 
beating heart told me: ‘‘Itis he.” I forgot my neigh- 
bor for some moments, and gazed, with a greedy eye, 
and in an indescribable state of emotion, at the man 
whose genius had ruled, to the exclusion of everything 
else, over all my thoughts and feelings ever since I 
had learned to think and feel. Involuntarily I began 
to commune with myself in a low tone of voice and 
fell-into a sort of monologue which closed with the 
words, only too portentous: 
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‘Beethoven, it is you, then, whom I see before 
veake, 

Nothing escaped my unhallowed neighbor, who, 
inclined closely to me, his breath repressed, had over- 
heard my whispers. I was alarmed from my profound 
ecstasy by the words :— 

‘Yes! this gentleman is Beethoven! Come, let 
us introduce ourselves at once.” 

Filled both with anxiety and resentment, I clasped 
the accursed Englishman by the arm and restrained 
him. 

«What is it you are about to do?”’ I cried. ‘‘Do 
you want to compromise both of us? Here in this 
place ? So utterly forgetful of all propriety ?” 

«‘O,” he rejoined, this is an excellent opportunity. 
We shall not easily find a better one.”’ 

Thereupon he drew from his pocket what appeared 
to be a manuscript roll of music, and was about to 
march directly upon the man in the blue great-coat. 
Entirely beside myself, I grasped the reckless man’s 
coat-tails and shouted impetuously at him :— 

«‘Are you crazy ?” 

This occurrence, brief as it was, had sufficed to 
attract the attention of the stranger. He seemed to 
guess, with a feeling of mortification, that he was the 
object of our excitement, and, hastily draining his 
glass, he arose to leave. Hardly had the Englishman 
observed the action, when he tore himself from my 
grasp with such force as to leave one of his coat-tails 
in my extended hand, and put himself in Beethoven’s 
way. The latter sought to avoid by passing round 
him. But the good-for-nothing anticipated the pur- 
pose, bowed magnificently before him after the form 
prescribed by the latest English fashion, and addressed 
him as follows :— 

‘‘T have the honor to introduce myself to the very 
celebrated composer, the most honorable Herr Beet- 
hoven.” 

He had no need to add more. For at the very first 
words, and after one sharp glance at myself, Beet- 
hoven, wheeling quickly to one side, disappeared with 
the quickness of a flash from the garden. Nothing 
daunted, however, the stolid Briton was for hastening 
after him, when I, in my furious wrath, could not re- 
frain from laying violent hands on the remaining one 
of his coat-tails. He halted. The episode had ina 
measure astonished him, and he cried out in a queer 
tone of voice :— 

‘‘By Jove! This gentleman is worthy to be an 
Englishman! He is indeed a great man, and I shall 
not fail to make his acquaintance !”’ 

I stood as one petrified. For me this drepaann ad- 
venture meant the destruction of all hope of ever see- 
ing my heart’s dearest wish fulfilled. 

It was perfectly clear that henceforth every effort 
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to approach Beethoven in the conventional way would 
be fruitless. In view of the state of my finances, now 
wholly ruinous, I was at length forced to make up my 
mind whether I should instantly start on my return 
homeward, leaving my designs unaccomplished, or 


‘whether in the hope of yet accomplishing them I 


should not attempt one final, desperate step more. 
I shuddered to the very bottom of my soul as I con- 
templated the former alternative. For who could, 
having after so much labor approached so closely to 
the very portals of the holy of holies, see them eter- 
nally closing against him, without being utterly pros- 
trated ? 

I resolved, therefore, before I should wholly aban- 
don my soul’s salvation, to try yet some desperate 
step. But what was that step? What course should I 
pursue? Fora long time I could think of nothing that 
promised success. Alas, my whole intellect had been 
lamed! Nothing offered itself to my excited phan- 
tasy, but the remembrance of what I had been com- 
pelled to endure, as I stood there, grasping with both 
my hands the rended coat-tail of the unspeakable 
Englishman. The sharp glance, which Beethoven had 
thrown askance toward my unhappy self at the very 
moment of this dread catastrophe, had not escaped 
me. I felt only too keenly, what was the meaning of 
that glance,—it had forever stamped me as an Eng- 
lishman ! 

What should be my course to undeceive this sus- 
picion of the master. Everything depended upon my 
succeeding in having him learn that I was but a sim- 
ple German soul, full of terrestrial poverty, but celes- 
tial enthusiasm. 


I decided, finally, to pour my whole heart out,—to 
write. This happened. I wrote; briefly related my 
life, how it was I had become a musician, how I wor- 
shipped him, how it was my humble suit to make his 
acquaintance, how I had sacrificed two whole years 
acquiring a name as a galop-composer, how I had en- 
tered upon and completed my pilgrimage, what mis- 
fortunes the Englishman had brought upon me, and 
how pitiful my present condition was. 


And perceptibly feeling my heart grow lighter as 
I thus proceeded with the recital of my woes, the keen 
enjoyment of this feeling insensibly led me to adopt a 
style of respectful familiarity. 1 wove into the letter 
some very candid and rather forcible expressions of 
reproof against the unjust severity with which the 
master had seen fit to treat my poor self. I was vir- 
tually in an inspired state as at length I finished the 
letter. My eyes fairly swam as I wrote the address : 
««To Herr Ludwig von Beethoven.” Then I breathed 
a heartfelt silent prayer, and myself delivered the 
letter at Beethoven’s house. 
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As I was returning to the hotel, wrapt in my en- 
thusiasm,— heavens! who was it, at this juncture, 
too, thrust that fearful Englishman upon my vision ! 
From his window he had seen this latest of my jour- 
neys, also. He read at once the joy with which hope 
had made my face radiant: that was enough to sub- 
ject me to his spell again. Surely enough, he stopped 
me in the stairway with the inquiry: 

‘«What hopes? Good? When shall we see Beet- 
hoven ?” 

‘Never! Never!” I cried in desperation. ‘You, 
—Beethoven wishes never to see you again. Leave 
me, miserable sir! We have nothing in common.” 

‘Yes, indeed, we have something in common,” he 
replied, unmoved. ‘‘ Where is my coat-tail, sir? Who 
authorised you to deprive me of it violently, as you 
did? Are you not aware that you are to blame that 
Beethoven conducted himself toward me as he did? 
How could he, with any propriety, permit himself to 
form the acquaintance of a gentleman with but one 
coat-tail?”’ 

I was exasperated at having this blame loaded upon 
my shoulders. 

««Sir!” I shouted, ‘‘You shall have back your 
coat-tail! I trust you will preserve it, with feelings 
of shame, as a memento of how you mortally offended 
the great Beethoven and plunged a poor musician 
into ruin. Farewell! and may we never see each 
other again !” 

He sought to detain and calm me, assuring me 
that he still possessed a great number of coats in the 
very best condition. Only, I should let him know 
when Beethoven would receive us. Past all restraint, 
however, I stormed violently aloft to my fifth story. 
There I locked myself in and awaited Beethoven’s 
answer. 

How shall I describe what transpired within me, 
about me, when, really, within an hour or so, I re- 
ceived a small bit of note-paper upon which was writ- 
ten in a hasty hand: 

‘¢Pardon me, Mr. R., if I request that you will 
defer your call until to-morrow morning. I am busily 
engaged to-day in getting a packet of musical work 
ready for the next post. I shall look for you to-mor- 
row. Beethoven.” 

First, I sank upon my knees and thanked Heaven 
for this extraordinary mark of favor; my eyes were 
dim with the most devoutly grateful tears. Then, at 
length, my feelings burst forth in the wildest demon- 
strations of joy, and I danced about in my little room 
like one bereft of reason. Ido not recall what I was 
dancing, only that—to my utter shame—I became sud- 
denly conscious of whistling one of my own galops as 
an accompaniment. This mortifying discovery brought 
me to my senses. I forsook my little chamber and 
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the hotel. Intoxicated with joy, I ran out into the 
streets of Vienna. 

Wondrous Providence! My woes had caused me 
entirely to lose sight of the fact that I was in Vienna. 
But now, how the cheery bustle and activity of the 
inhabitants of the imperial city delighted me! Being 
in a state of enthusiasm, I saw everything through 
the enthusiast’s eye. The rather shallow sensualism 
of the Viennese appeared to me to be the impulsive 
outbursts of ardent natures. Their light-hearted, not 
too discriminating lust of pleasure, I thought a spon- 
taneous and candid responsiveness to all that is beauti- 
ful. I scanned the five daily announcements of the 
theaters. Lo! on one of them I read: ‘‘Fidelio, An 
Opera by Beethoven.” 

I at once made up my mind to go to this theater, 
no matter to what appalling extent the profits of my 
galops had melted away. When I got to the cheap 
standing-room for which I could pay, the overture 
was just beginning. The opera was a revision of the 
earlier one, which, under the title of ‘‘Leonore” had 
met with failure, much, I must say, to the credit of 
the profound and discriminating Viennese public. I 
had never seen a performance of the work in the form 
of ‘‘Leonore”; my great delight may therefore be 
imagined as I now beheld the magnificent new opera 
at its initial appearance. It was avery young girl 
that rendered the Leonore; but despite her extreme 
youth, the songstress seemed already to have become 
firmly wedded to the genius of Beethoven. With what 
glowing ardor, what poetry of feeling, what impres- 
sive effect she portrayed this extraordinary woman ! 
Her name was Wilhelmine Schroeder. She it is who 
earned the high renown of having revealed the depths 
of Beethoven’s work to the German public. Indeed, 
on this evening I saw her performance carry away 
even the superficial Viennese in a rapture of enthusi- 
asm. As for me, heaven itself seemed to open. I was 
in a glory and worshipped that genius, which—like 
Floristan—had led me forth from night to light, from 
fetters to freedom. 

I could not sleep that night. The recollection of 
what I had just experienced, and the contemplation 
of what awaited me on the morrow,—it was all too 
great and overwhelming to translate peacefully into 
the domain of dreams. I remained awake, revelling 
in anticipations and schooling myself for my appear- 
ance before Beethoven. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


FOUR BRAHMAN PANDITS ANXIOUS TO AVOID 
DEATH. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE BY D. HAYASHI, 
Tuus I have heard. On a certain day Buddha 
dwelt at Anathapindika’s garden in Shravasti. Buddha 
then addressed the bhikshus : 
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In olden times four Brahman pandits, who were 
earnestly studying the five supernatural powers, re- 
mained always in fear of death. 

One day, they thought, how shall we gain life ever- 
lasting, and in what place? 

The first Brahman said, ‘‘I have acquired super- 
natural power, therefore I will enter into the sky ; for 
I think, death will not be there.’”’ And he went into 
the sky, but there he finally died. 

The second Brahman said, ‘‘I trust that I can 
avoid death in the great sea.” So he entered into the 
sea, but there he died. 

The third Brahman said, ‘I will be free from 
death in the mountain.”’ So he went to the moun- 
tain, but there, at last, he also met death. 

The fourth Brahman said, ‘‘I will enter into the 
ground, where I expect to find life everlasting.” Thus 
he went into the ground, where he died. 

Having related in his supreme wisdom the miser- 
able fate of the four Brahman pandits, Buddha recited 
to his disciples this verse: 


‘‘ Death cannot be avoided in the sky, 
Nor in the sea, nor in the mountain, 
Nor in the ground. 
{For Nirvana] is not a place that can be pointed here or there. 
Only if delivered from these1 
Will you never meet death,” 


The bhikshus heard the words of Buddha and were 
full of exceeding joy. 
Toyorsu, Mura, ANGEGORI. 


1 Viz., ‘‘the here and there,’’ that is to say, space-existence in the sky, the 
sea, the mountain, and the ground. Nirvana is a comprehension of the truth 
that life does not consist of material existence, but is of a spiritual nature. 
He is liberated, who identifies himself with the ideal of truth and moral aspi- 
rations. He has attained Nirvana and will not meet death. 
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THE PRESENT ISSUES IN OUR POLITICS. 

THERE has never been in our political life a more 
unfortunate combination of confusion, misdirected ef- 
forts, and frivolous thoughtlessness than at present. 
The country is divided by the cry for free coinage of 
silver into two camps; those who adhere to the gold 
standard are called Goldbugs, and those who clamor 
for the rehabilitation of silver are called the Silverites. 
The real issue, however, is not the question whether 
we shall have a gold or a silver standard, but whether 
or not the currency shall be debased. The new party 
espouses with unprecedented boldness the interests 
of the debtor class against their creditors. They con- 
tend that gold has risen in value while the prices of 
all other commodities have fallen; and that thus the 
dollar lent by the creditor some years ago to the debtor 
is now dearer than it was then; it would therefore be 
fair tocheapen it again in order to correct the injustice 
involved in the change of values. 

In the past it was the sorry privilege of kings and 
governments to debase the currency whenever they 
became implicated in financial trouble and wanted to 
cancel part of their debts at the cost of their subjects. 
Their policy has always and unanimously been de- 
nounced by historians and political economists of 
every school and of every party as plain robbery, as 
stealing, as cheating, as taking the money directly 
out of the people’s pockets; but now we witness the 
strange phenomenon of a party rising in a country 
which boasts to be ‘‘by the people, of the people, and 
for the people,” proposing the debasement of currency 
- as the panacea that shall remedy the evils of the finan- 
cial straits of the people. And it is for the sake of 
the people that we are requested to debase the cur- 
rency so that he who loaned, deposited, or invested 
a dollar worth 23.22 grains of gold shall be paid back 
in silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, which would be but little 
more than 12 grains of gold. 

We ought not be blind to the fact that all the 
hatred that justly and unjustly has been accumulated 
against monopolies, oppression, and extortions of all 
kinds, is now bursting forth in full blaze; the banks, 
monopolies, trusts (with the exception of the silver- 
mine owners), railroads and other corporations are 
vigorously denounced, and the movement which is 


revolutionary even now, threatens to be the beginning 
only of more radical changes. 

What are the issues at this juncture? McKinley 
against Bryan! High protection against debasement 
of currency! What a choice for a voter who means to 
do his best for the welfare of the people! On the one 
side the representative of the policy that favors the 
classes against the masses, on the other side a dupe 
of the silver trust ! 

The two candidates for presidency propose plans 
containing the same fallacy, which is, as General M.M. 
Trumbull called it, the theory of ‘‘making scarcity.” 
Both candidates, Gov. McKinley and Mr. Bryan, be- 
lieve that commodities are not expensive enough, 
that we are cursed by the cheapness of the necessities 
of life, that we can buy too much for our money. 
There is only this difference: Gov. McKinley believes 
that it would be a blessing for the country if the prices 
of all commodities were artificially raised by a high 
protective tariff, while Mr. Bryan proposes to make 
money cheap, so that in the future we should buy no 
more than half for the same amount. 

Both, of course, claim to espouse the cause of 
labor, and both appear to be honest in their convic- 
tions. But, in truth, one of the candidates wants to 
continue the cause that helped to produce the present 
evil, while the other defends the wildest scheme of 
robbery ever proposed. Bryan offers a cure which 
would be worse than the disease; he prescribes a 
medicine that is deadly poison, and advocates a re- 
form that strikes at the root of the ethics of national 
economy. 

One of the most important signs of economical 
progress consists in the increase of the purchasing 
power of money. Inventions are made and new manu- 
factories are established. A quicker and more easy ex- 
change of goods transports these commodities to the 
markets where they are most in demand. More goods 
are manufactured with less toil. Thus commodities are 
cheapened while wages rise. Labor is lessened while 
the returns of labor increase. More skilled laborers 
are needed, and at the same time the chances of earn- 
ing money increase. Therefore all economists count 
it a gain when money becomes dear; but Mr. Bryan 
proposes a new kind of political economy, according 
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to which that country would be most blest where as 
little as possible can be bought with the same amount 
of money; and to the masses, who can neither argue 
logically nor are familiar with the laws of economy, 
he makes his theory quite plausible. He said in one 
of his speeches in Cleveland : 


‘‘Now, you are told that you do not want cheap money. Well, 
those of you who produce more property than you do money, do 
not want cheap property either. How would it do to turn your at- 
tention from good money for awhile and fasten your eyes upon 
good grapes and good wheat and good corn? These are the things 
which you produce and convert into money, and when you make 
money dear you make your property cheap. Whenever you push 
money up you push property down. 

For twenty years and more we have been increasing the pur- 
chasing price of the dollar by creating a new demand, and as the 
new demand has been created by law the purchasing power of an 
ounce of gold has been raised throughout the world. What is the 
effect ? To the man who owns money and loans money, whose 
wealth is invested in dollars and in contracts payable in dollars, 
that legislation has been a good thing. What other class has been 
affected by it? The debtor. A man who has a certain amount of 
money to pay has to pay the debt by selling something which he 
produces, and if the price of his products has gone down it re- 
quires more of the products of toil to pay an amount of money suffi- 
cient to discharge that debt.” 


Mr. Bryan confounds labor and the products of 
labor. While a watchmaker about a century ago 
could make only one watch in a week, a limited num- 
ber of mechanics can now turn out thousands of 
watches in the same time, and their wages are not 
only better than the wages of the watchmaker of the 
eighteenth century, but they buy with their dollar 
more of the necessities and conveniences of life. 
There can be no question about it that the average 
laborer now lives better than the average laborer in 
former ages. Wages upon the whole have risen and 
the purchasing power of money has increased. And 
this is what must be expected in the normal progress 
of civilisation. Mr. Bryan, however, would make us 
believe that the cheaper watches are, the more poorly 
must be the wages of the watchmaker. 

In German the word Zheurung, or dearness, which 
means a condition in which the necessities of life are 
dear, is equivalent with dearth and famine ; and noth- 
ing is dreaded more by the people than a TZheurung. 
Now there comes an apostle proclaiming a new dispen- 
sation that will produce a dearness of bread and fruit 
and all the commodities necessary to life. Bryan pro- 
poses to cast out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils; he would have us substitute a greater evil fora 
lesser evil. 

An increase of the purchasing power of money is 
naturally accompanied by more varied and better fa- 
cilities of earning money. The greater the demand 
for skilled labor, the better paid are the laborers of 
all kinds; and the cheaper the various commodities 
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are, the easier it is to save money. Dearness of com- 
modities is always a lamentable condition. 

The Western farmer struggles against great disad- 
vantages because the price of his farming machinery is 
artificially raised by the high protective tariff, and also 
by the heavy freight rates which might be cheaper. 
But instead of removing the ills that oppress our 
Western farmers now, Mr. Bryan proposes a policy 
which would be most disastrous for the whole coun- 
try, because it turns back the tide of progress. The 
mere fear of a debased currency has already changed 
bad times into hard times. Every enterprise is paral- 
ysed and all confidence in the world of business is 
weakened. Should our currency actually be debased, 
times will be so bad that our Western farmers will 
find it harder to pay back half the amount of their 
debts than in times of prosperity the double sum. 
While they are greatly suffering now, they will, under 
Bryan’s régime, be reduced to starvation. Many la- 
borers are kept idle during the present business stag- 
nation ; they will be reduced to the pauperism of a 
lower stage of civilisation if, under the new dispensa- 
tion, they are paid in a debased currency with a les- 
sened purchasing power. 

Should our people seriously contemplate to trace 
back the advance made in the last half-century, they 
must at the same time be ready to readjust their stom- 
achs to the fare of former days; otherwise we shall 
unfailingly have scarcity and famine. Fant 


A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. 1} 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 

The momentous day on which I expected to meet 
Beethoven at last dawned. I waited impatiently for 
the proper hour for a morning call. It tolled at length 
and I went forth. The event of my life was about to 
happen. The thought of it made me quiver to my in- 
most being. 

But I had a fearful ordeal yet to endure. 

Sauntering at the door of Beethoven’s house, my 
evil spirit coolly awaited me,—the Englishman! The 
wretch had been sowing his bribes right and left, and 
had at last corrupted even the host of our hotel. The 
latter had read Beethoven’s unsealed lines to me, ere 
I had read them myself, and he had betrayed the con- 
tents to the Briton. 

At the very sight of him, a cold perspiration started 
from all my pores. My poetic feeling vanished ; the 
divine flame was quenched on the instant. Once more 
I was in his power. 

««Come on!” thus the miserable man saluted me. 
‘« Let us introduce ourselves to Beethoven !” 

I was first for throwing him off by recourse toa 


1Translated from the German by O. W. Weyer. 
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lie, pretending that I was not on my way to Beet- 
hoven at all. But he quickly cut off every such avenue 
of escape. With the utmost candor he acquainted me 
with the manner in which he had gotten possession of 
my secret, and affirmed that he would not again leave 
me until we both came away from Beethoven together. 
Then I endeavored to have him relinquish his inten- 
tions ; first by kindly remonstrance,—in vain! Then 
I worked myself into a passion,—in vain! Finally, 
thinking to avoid him by fleetness of foot, I sped by 
him like an arrow, up the long stairway, and pulled 
like a madman at the door-bell. Ere the door was 
opened, the gentleman was again upon me, grasped 
the tails of my coat and cried: 

‘Don’t attempt to run away from me. I have a 
claim upon your coat-tails and I shall maintain my 
hold on them till we are face to face with Beethoven.”’ 

I turned indignantly about, attempting to release 
myself from his grasp. Indeed, I even felt tempted 
to protect my person against the proud son of Brit- 
annia with acts of bodily violence. But the door just 
then opened. An old housekeeper appeared ; her vis- 
age grew dark as she perceived us in our strange atti- 
tude, and she made a hasty motion as if to close the 
door upon us. In my great anxiety I shouted my 
name loudly, and protested that I had come upon the 
invitation of Herr Beethoven. 

The old dame was still wavering, for the English- 
man’s appearance seemed to her to justify quite a deal 
of doubt, when suddenly Beethoven himself appeared 
at the door of his cabinet. Taking advantage of the 
moment, I stepped quickly within, advancing toward 
the master with the intention of excusing myself. But 
in doing so, I pulled the Englishman along with me, 
for he still obstinately clung to me. He carried out 
his purpose and released his hold of me only when 
we stood face to face with Beethoven. I made a low 
bow and stammered forth my name. Although he 
very probably did not hear it, still he seemed to know 
that I was the one who had written to him. He bade 
me enter his apartments. And without paying the 


- least attention to Beethoven’s look of amazement, my 


companion slipped stealthily in after me. 

Here I was,—within the inmost holy place. But 
the horrible embarrassment into which the incorrigi- 
ble Briton had thrown me, robbed me of all the calm- 
ness and self-collection which I had need of to enjoy 
my good fortune in a worthy manner. And Beet- 
hoven’s exterior, too, was by no means of a kind to 
impress one agreeably or to put one altogether at ease. 
His dress—for wear within doors—was quite untidy. 
He wore a red flannel cloth girt about his body. His 
long, coarse gray hair fell unkempt about his head. 
And his grim inamicable countenance was by no means 
calculated to put an end to the embarrassment I felt. 
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We took seats at a table covered with papers and 
quills. 

Some moments of uncomfortable silence ensued. 
Neither of us spoke. Beethoven was plainly displeased 
at having received two persons instead of one. 

At length, he broke the silence, asking me, in a 
voice that was grating and harsh: 

‘‘Are you from L....?” 


I was about to answer him, but he interrupted me, 
pushing a sheet of paper and a pencil toward me, and 
adding : 

«Write ! 

I knew of Beethoven’s deafness and had prepared 
myself for it. Still it was like a stab through the heart 
to hear it in that harsh and broken voice of his, ‘‘I do 
not hear.” To be solitary in the world, to live with- 
out joys and be poor, to know of no other escape from 
such a sordid life than that in the wondrous power of 
tones, and yet to have to say, ‘‘I do not hear!” In- 
stantly, I understood completely the external appear- 
ance of Beethoven, the wretchedness so deeply graven 
in his cheeks, the gloomy vindictiveness in his glance, 
the taciturn defiance on his lips: he did not hear! 


I do not hear!” 


Confused and hardly knowing what I wrote, I wrote 
down an entreaty for his pardon, together with a short 
explanation of the circumstances which had led to my 
coming in the company of the Englishman. The lat- 
ter, in the meantime, had been sitting mute and con- 
tented, opposite Beethoven, who, after reading my 
lines, turned with considerable asperity upon him, de- 
manding what he wished. 

«‘T have the honor—’” the Briton was beginning. 


‘J don’t understand you,” exclaimed Beethoven 
quickly interrupting him. ‘‘I do not hear, and I speak 
with some difficulty, too. Write down what you wish 
of me. 

The Englishman reflected a moment, finally drew 
a delicate, pretty little piece of musical manuscript 
from his pocket, and said to me: 


‘It is well. Write, I beg Herr Beethoven to scan 
over my composition. Wherever he finds a place in 
it which does not please him, he will have the kind- 
ness to mark it with a cross.” 

I wrote down his request, word for word, in the 
hope that thus I might get rid of him. And so it hap- 
pened. Beethoven, when he had read the request, 
laid the Englishman’s composition upon the table, 
smiling grimly the while; then nodded and said: 

‘«T shall send it.” 

My foreign gentleman was very well content with 
that. He arose, performed a most particularly splendid 
and formal bow and took his leave. I drew a deep 
breath of relief, —he was gone! 

Now, indeed, I felt that I was within the sanctu- 
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ary. Even Beethoven’s lineaments visibly brightened. 
He gazed calmly at me for a moment, and began: 

‘«T suppose the Briton has caused you a great deal 
of annoyance? Let us offer solace to each other. 
Long ago, these touring Englishmen succeeded in tor- 
menting me to the quick. They come to-day to see a 
poor musician, just as to-morrow they will flock to 
stare at some rare animal. Iam very sorry, indeed, 
to have mistaken you for one of them. You wrote 
that you take pleasure in my compositions. It is a 
pleasure to me to hear it. For I no longer care much 
whether my works please the crowd or not.” 

This familiarity of address soon dispelled the em- 
barrassment which oppressed me. I felt a thrill of joy 
at hearing these simple words. I wrote that surely I 
was not the only one who was filled with ardent en- 
thusiasm for every one of his creations. That, for in- 
stance, I desired nothing more keenly than that I 
might secure for my native city the good fortune of 
some day seeing him in their midst ; and that he would 
then be very quickly convinced what a powerful im- 
press upon the whole public his works made there. 

‘“‘T am quite willing to believe,” replied Beet- 
hoven, ‘‘that my compositions find a more ready wel- 
come in Northern Germany than they do here. I 
often lose patience with the people of Vienna. They 
listen daily to too much poor stuff to be in the humor 
—for any considerable length of time—to take up se- 
rious work in a serious manner.” 

I felt like contradicting this assertion and told him 
that I had been at the performance of ‘ Fidelio,” the 
evening before, and how the Vienna public had re- 
ceived the opera with the most evident enthusiasm. 

‘‘Hm! Hm!” muttered the master. ‘‘The ‘Fi- 
delio!’ And yet I know that these folk are now clap- 
ping their hands out of sheer vanity. They are pos- 
sessed of the notion that, in revising this opera, I 
have followed their counsel only. They wish to re- 
ward me for the trouble I have been to, and so cry, 
‘Bravo!’ They are a good-natured people, though 
not overschooled. That is why I prefer to live among 
them rather than among people who are scholarly. 
Does the ‘ Fidelio’ please you in its present form?” 

I gave him an account of the impressions which 
the performance had made upon me, and remarked 
that I thought the changes and additions had magnifi- 
cently improved the work. 

‘“‘A most disagreeable kind of labor!” rejoined 
Beethoven. ‘‘l am no composer of operas. At least, 
I know of no theatre in the world for which I should 
willingly write another opera. If I were to compose 
an opera after my own taste and views, people would 
run away from it. There would be no arias, duets, 
trios, nor any similar stuff in it, with which they patch 
operas together now-a-days. And that which I should 
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put in their stead no singer would consent to sing, no 
public be willing to hear. They all know nothing bet- 
ter than the glittering falsehood, brilliant nonsense, 
sweet-coated ennuz. He who were to attempt a true 
musical drama would be looked upon as a fool. He 
would, in fact, be a fool, if, after composing such a 
drama, he did not jealously keep it a-.secret, but 
sought to bring it before the people.” 

‘‘And how would he have to proceed?” I asked, 
‘‘to create such a musical drama.” 

‘“‘As Shakespeare did when he wrote his pieces,” 
was the almost impetuous answer. Then, more self- 
contained, he continued: ‘‘ When one is compelled 
to make it the main object to bedeck women, who 
have passable voices, with all kinds of gaudy tinsel, 
with which to obtain the bravos and the applause of 
clapping hands, he ought to turn a Parisian modiste, 
rather than go on as a dramatic composer. I, for my 
part, am not cut out for such buffoonery. I know that, 
on this account, the smart people think that, while I 
may know something about instrumental music, I 
shall never be at home in the composition of vocal 
music. And they are right, since they mean by vocal 
music operatic music only. And may heaven preserve 
me from ever feeling at home in composing such non- 
sense.” 

I took the liberty, here, of asking him if he really 
believed that any one who had once heard his ‘‘Ade- 
laide’”’ would venture to deny to him a most splendid 
capacity for vocal music, too. 

“Well,” he replied after a short pause, ‘‘ the ‘Ade- 
laide’ and similar pieces may, perhaps, be looked upon 
as trifles which are always opportune to the profes- 
sional virtuost, offering them the means they long for 
to display their excellent training and art. But why 
should not vocal music form a great and serious class 
of music apart, as well as instrumental music? Such, 
that we might demand as much respect for it from the 
careless singing folk as, for instance, is exacted of an 
orchestra in rendering a symphony. The human voice 
is an irrepressible fact. Moreover, it is a far more 
beautiful and noble medium of tone than any instru- 
ment of the orchestra. Then why may we not employ 
it with the same independence with which we do the 
orchestra? Think what new effects we might secure 
by such a procedure. For-the special character of the 
human voice, because it is so wholly different from 
the peculiar qualities of the instruments, could very 
readily be rendered prominent and easily followed, 
and would thus permit of producing the most manifold 
combinations. The instruments are, as it were, the 
representatives of the primal media of the tones of 
creation and nature. That which they express can 
never be clearly defined or fixed ; for they reproduce 
the very primal emotions themselves, just as they 
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were born in the chaos of the first creation, when, 
perhaps, no such thing as a human being existed who 
could receive and give them an abiding place within 
his heart. The genius of the human voice is of an en- 
tirely different character. The human voice is the 
representative of the human heart and its sequestered, 
individual feeling. Its character is consequently lim- 
ited, but at the same time definite and clear. Bring 
these two elemental classes together, now, and com- 
bine them! To the unrestrained primal emotions of 
nature, soaring away into the infinite (representing 
them by the instruments,) oppose the clear and deter- 
minate emotion of the human heart (representing it by 
the human voice). The presence of this latter ele- 
ment would have a benign and pacificatory effect upon 
the war of what I have styled nature’s primal emotions; 
would give to their various and uncertain streams a 
fixed and united course. And, on its own side, in be- 
coming receptive of these primal emotions of nature, 
the human heart, immeasurably strengthened and ex- 
panded, would become capable of perceiving clearly 
within itself the supreme,—theretofore felt but as an 
uncertain instinct, but now transformed into a divine 
consciousness. ”’ 

Here Beethoven discontinued for a few moments, 
as though exhausted. Then he proceeded, sighing 
gently :— 

«“Of course, in attempting to solve this problem, 
we encounter many difficulties. To render expression 
in song, words are necessary. But who would be cap- 
able of expressing, in words, a poetry which is founded 
on such aunion of all elements ? The poet’s art must 
retire before such a task: words are too weakly media 
for its performance.—You will, sir, soon see a new 
composition of mine, which will remind you of what 
I have just been saying. It is a symphony with chor- 
uses. I call your attention to the difficulty I met while 
composing it, in the effort to surmount the obstacle 
caused by the inadequacy of poetry when I| sought its 
aid. I finally decided to use Schiller’s beautiful hymn, 
An die Freude. This is, indeed, a noble and exalted 
poem, although it falls far short of expressing that to 
which, in this case, it is true, no verses in the world 
can give adequate expression.” 

To this very day I can hardly comprehend all the 
joy I felt as Beethoven thus himself assisted me, with 
these brief hints, to the thorough understanding of his 
titanic last symphony which was then, at most, but 
just finished, but as yet known to no one. I expressed 
my warmest gratitude for this surely most unusual 
condescension; giving utterance at the same time to 
the delight which his information afforded me that 
another great work of his might soon be expected. 
The tears had started to my eyes. I could have knelt 
before him. 
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Beethoven seemed to note my deep emotion. He 
looked at me, smiling half sadly, half mockingly, as 
he said: 

«©You can defend me when the discussion of my 
new work arises. Remember what I say: the wise 
folk will deem me mad, or at least hoot at me as such. 
But you see, Mr. R , that I am not exactly a mad- 
man yet, although in other respects I am unfortunate 
enough to be one.—People demand that I shall write 
as they imagine it is beautiful and good; they do not 
consider that I, poor deaf wretch, must necessarily 
have peculiar ideas of my own,—that it is impossible 
for me to compose otherwise than as I feel. And that 
I cannot think their beautiful thoughts nor feel their 
nice feelings,’ he added ironically, ‘‘that is just my 
misfortune !” 

With that he arose, and with short, rapid steps 
strode up and down the room. Deeply moved to my 
inmost being as I was, I, too, arose; I felt that I was 
trembling. 
have continued the conversation, either in pantomime 
or in writing. I became conscious that now the mom- 
ent had come when my visit, if protracted, might 
weary the master. To write 7¢ down seemed to me too 
vapid a manner of expressing my thanks and saying 
farewell. I contented myself with reaching for my 
hat, stepping before Beethoven, and letting him read 
in my glance what was passing within me. 


Impossible it would have been for me to 


He seemed to understand me. 

‘You are going ?”’ he asked. 
any length of time in Vienna ?” 

I wrote for him to read that I had no other purpose 
in making this journey than to become acquainted 
with him; that since he had honored me by according 
me such an unusual reception, I was beyond measure 
happy to view my object as accomplished, and should 
on the morrow begin my journey homeward. 

He rejoined, with a smile: ‘‘In your letter you 
told me in what way you created the funds for this 
journey. You ought to remain at Vienna and continue 
your composition of galops. This class of music is 
highly esteemed here.”’ 

I declared that I was done with it for good; that 
I knew of nothing which could ever again appear 
worth the sacrifice. 

‘“¢Well, well!” he rejoined, ‘‘time will tell. I, too, 
old simpleton that I am, would be better off if I com- 
posed galops. If I goonas I have been I shall always 
more or less be in want. A happy journey!” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Remember me, and in all the hardships you 
may encounter, console yourself with me.” 

Agitated and with tears in my eyes, I was about 
to take my leave, when he suddenly called to me: 
‘Hold! let us finish off the musical Englishman first ! 
Let us see where the crosses shall come !”’ 


‘«Shall you remain 
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He seized the Briton’s manuscript, scanned it 
hastily over, smiling the while. Then he carefully 
gathered it together again, rolled it up in a sheet of 
paper, grasped a coarse pen, and drew a colossal cross 
over the whole wrapping. Then he handed it to me, 
with the words :— 

‘There! kindly hand the lucky fellow his master- 
piece! He is an ass, and yet I envy him his long 
ears !—Farewell, dear sir, and keep me in kind re- 
membrance !” 

Then he let me go. 
room and the house. 


I was overcome as I left the 


* 
* * 

In the hotel, I came across the Englishman’s serv- 
ing man packing away his master’s trunks in the trav- 
elling coach. Evidently his object had been attained, 
too; I was forced to admit that he also had shown 
pertinacity. I hurried to my room and likewise got 
ready to begin my return journey afoot, with the dawn 
of the coming day. I laughed aloud as I gazed at the 
cross upon the wrapping round the Englishman’s com- 
position. And yet this cross was a souvenir of Beet- 
hoven, and I was loth that the evil spirit of my pil- 
grimage should possess it. I came to a quick decision, 
I took the wrapping off, brought out my galops and 
hid them away in this damning cover. I had the Eng- 
lishman’s composition taken to him without any cover, 
and accompanied it with a note in which I informed 
him that Beethoven had envied him and had affirmed 
he knew not a single spot at which to make a cross. 

As I was leaving the hotel, I saw my quondam 
companion getting into his wagon. 

‘‘Farewell!” he called to me. 
me a great service. 


‘““You have done 
I am very glad to have made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Beethoven.— Would you like to 
go with me to Italy ?” 

‘‘What are you looking for there?” I asked in 
reply. 

‘<T want to make the acquaintance of Mr. Rossini. 
For he is a very celebrated composer.”’ 

‘Good luck!” I cried. ‘‘I know Beethoven. That 
is enough for me so long as I live!” 

We separated. I threw yet one yearning glance at 
Beethoven’s house and journeyed toward the North, 
in my heart exalted and ennobled. 


THE RIGHT TO BE A MILLIONAIRE. 
BY F. M. HOLLAND. 

The author of ‘‘A Parisian in America” tells us 
that this is ‘‘the country of millionaires,” and that 
we have more than thirty-six thousand already. There 
are quite enough of them, at all events, to take care 
of themselves without help of mine ; but we ought, in 
justice to ourselves, to rise to broader views of the 
rich than are often presented in the name of reform. 
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It is well to remember whose generosity gave us most 
of our public libraries, colleges, parks, and picture- 
galleries, and whose money has adorned our cities 
with so many handsome buildings. Think of the hos- 
pitals and asylums which bear the names of wealthy 
founders. Our public schools have been greatly im- 
proved of late by the introduction of systematic train- 
ing of hand and eye as an additional way to develop 
the brain. Instruction in cooking, drawing, modeling, 
and use of various tools has been found to assist the 
growth of mental power. This reform was the work 
of a few wealthy women, who engaged teachers, opened 
rooms, and collected pupils, amid the indifference of 
school committees and the opposition of regular in- 
structors employed in the public schools. If you wish 
to see manual training at its best to-day you must go 
to costly buildings erected and equipped by rich indi- 
viduals. The purification of our politics, especially 
of municipal government, has been achieved by clubs 
of wealthy men in our large cities ; and what has just 
been organised as pre-eminently the poor man’s party 
has declared itself against retention of office during 
good behavior. The abolition of slavery was largely 
due to wealthy philanthropists like Gerrit Smith, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Charles Sumner and others, who helped 
pay the expenses of papers which had not subscribers 
enough to be self-supporting. Rich manufacturers 
took the lead in abolishing the Corn Laws, while many 
of the workingmen cared only for Chartism, or were 
active protectionists. Jesus is by no means the only 
reformer who has found rich men stand by him when 
the fishermen fled and the populace shouted ‘‘Cru- 
cify!’’ In Emerson’s lecture on ‘‘ The Conservative” 
there is a story of a monk who goes to Rome to re- 
form the corruption of mankind. He has been pray- 
ing that God would destroy the rich; but he finds they 
are so generous and conscientious that the best thing 
he can do is to go back to his cell. 

The Western farmer has been so unfortunate that 
we can scarcely wonder at his readiness to join the 
crusade against gold-bugs and millionaires. When he 
becomes prosperous again he will find himself attacked 
according to his own principles by the landless follow- 
ers of Henry George. The millionaire is not the only 
owner of property whose right is being called in ques- 
tion by agitators. Who can tell where they will stop? 
Their most logical position is the well-known one that, 
as all wealth is the fruit of labor, it all belongs to the 
workingman. It would be doing great injustice to this 
theory to suppose that it applies to no one but mil- 
lionaires. Its author, Karl Marx, and other leading 
socialists, acknowledged that a legitimate application 
of the great principle was made in 1871, when the 
workmen of Paris took its government into their own 
hands in order to emancipate themselves from the au- 
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thority of every one richer than themselves. With this 
purpose they plundered their neighbors systematic- 
ally, fought month after month against the soldiers of 
the Republic, murdered prisoners wantonly, and re- 
duced priceless gems of architecture to ashes. Was 
this a conflict between the claims of property-holders 
generally and the right of the workingman? And has 
the latter a right to all the wealth? If no one has a 
right to be a millionaire, what right has any man to 
own a farm or carry on a store for his own benefit or 
take rent for a house? All these rights are actually 
denied by socialists. What is just ? 

Suppose a sculptor sends a model of a statue to a 
foundry, where it is cast into bronze. It turns out to 
be such a marvel of beauty that he sells it for $10,000. 
Would the workmen in the foundry have a right to 
say to him: ‘‘We want our share of that money. 
It is the fruit of labor, and we have each of us 
worked much harder at the job than you did?” The 
sculptor might very properly reply: ‘‘You have had 
your wages already. You worked no harder on my 
model than on the one which you cast just before. 
That statue is worth only the metal in it. It took 
quite as much muscle to model and cast it as my statue 
did. The price I got is the wages for the brains I used 
in the work.” Suppose, again, that these workmen 
leave the studio of the artist, go to the office of the 
proprietor of the foundry and say to him: ‘‘ You got 
more money from the man who made that model than 
you paid to us. We want our full share.” He might 
answer: ‘‘The man that ran this foundry before I 
bought it paid you less than I do per man, and made 
you work just as hard. He managed so badly that he 
had to sell out at a loss. I know how to turn out bet- 
ter castings at less expense for metals and machinery, 
and I don’t lose by bad debts as he did. I make more 
money than he, but it is not because you are paid less 
or worked harder. The foundry is more valuable than 
it was before, but it’s because I know how to run it. 
The output is worth more than it ever was, and I have 
a right to all I earn by making it so. If I could not 
- make my capital and skill pay in this country I should 
take them to Europe.”” The man who could honestly 
speak thus, and who has the skill to run a factory, or 
railroad, or any other great enterprise at a profit, with- 
out wronging either his workmen or his customers, 
has a right to be amillionaire. He is not the enemy 
of his country, but a public benefactor. He is keep- 
ing goods plenty and wages high. He has a just title 
to the wealth which he creates. 

Much of the last paragraph was suggested by Mal- 
lock’s Labor and the Popular Welfare. This book 
states the fact that the annual amount of wealth pro- 
duced in England at present is more than twice as 
large in proportion to population as it was a hundred 
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years ago. Muscular and manual labor would not be 
more productive now than in the last century, if it were 
not better guided by men of practical ability, as well 
as more profitably aided by machinery which such 
men have invented. The inference is that this in- 
crease of wealth is not so much the work of muscle as 
of mind. It is brains rather than hands which have 
made England rich. Mr. Mallock’s estimate is that 
very nearly two-thirds of the national income is now 
produced by men of practical ability, who form only 
one-sixteenth of ‘‘the producing classes.”’ 

The state of things cannot be very different in this 
country, where the total wealth amounts at present, 
according to Carroll D. Wright, to about $1,000 for 
every man, woman, and child. This is four times the 
proportion given by the census of 1820. The work- 
man has had his full share of all this gain. His wages 
have doubled, but his expenses have not greatly in- 
creased. He does not owe this improvement so much 
to his comrades as to the inventors of looms, reapers, 
mowers, and other labor-saving machines, to the build- 
ers of railroads and steamships, to the managers of 
mines and factories, and to other men whose brains 
have enabled muscle to earn such wages as it never 
did before. 
made themselves millionaires. 
too intelligent to permit any one to make much money 
in ways which benefit only himself. The fact that an 
American raises himself from poverty to opulence is 
presumptive proof that he has done more good than 
harm to his fellow citizens. They would have had no 
dealings with him otherwise. 

We ought, I think, to admit the right of mind to 
make more money than muscle; and it is impossible 
to say where the difference should stop. 
whose ability makes the labor of thousands of opera- 
tives much more profitable to themselves, and also to 
the whole country, than it could otherwise be, has a 
right to a large share of the profit. I see no way of 
determining how large his share ought to be except 
by the laws of supply and demand. If he charges too 
much to his customers they will buy goods elsewhere 
unless prevented by trusts and tariffs. If the employer 
pays too little to his men there is no law to hinder 
them from going to work elsewhere. Of course, no 
man has a right to make himself a millionaire by cheat- 
ing either workmen or customers, or by perverting 
legislation for the benefit of his mine or factory to 
the public loss. No man has a right to make any sum 
of money, however small, by such dishonesty. It is 
further the duty of the millionaire to obey the laws, to 
be generous to the needy, to help all who try to help 
themselves, and to set a good example otherwise. 
These conditions limit the right of a millionaire to 
make money, and so they dothat of every farmer, or 
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tradesman, or mechanic. In short, the right to be 
a millionaire rests on precisely the same foundation 
as the right to lay up money to any amount, however 
small. If we further allow the right of children to re- 
ceive money by bequest from parents who made even 
a few hundred dollars, we must also admit the right 
of inheriting millions. The rights of ail holders of 
property are bound together so closely that they must 
all be accepted or rejected together. 

Knowledge of this fact made the London shopkeep- 
ers help the nobles and merchant princes defeat the 
Chartists in 1848. So the peasants, who owned land 
in France, were as eager as the bankers and manufac- 
turers to put down the socialists, who had hoisted the 
red flag over the barricades in Paris in 1871. And the 
new crusaders for the silver standard will find them- 
selves hopelessly in the minority as soon as our peo- 
ple come to understand the real solidarity of all inter- 
ests, whether of rich or poor, of farmer or banker, of 
wage-earner or employer, in America. 


*“<CURRENT TOPICS.’’ 


Gen. M. M. Trumbull wrote in his ‘‘Current Top- 
ics” of 1893 (July 13) as follows : 


‘« There is a good deal of headache in the Silver Question for 
any man who is foolish enough to study it. I have been devoting 
myself to it for some time, but like the man in the maze, the far- 
ther I travel the more bewilderedI am. After studying the plan of 
some famous Money Doctor untilI think I understand the subject 
pretty well, another M. D. comes along and shows me that his 
rival isa quack, incurably wrong in his diagnosis of the case, and 
in his financial therapeutics too. The only thing about it that I 
know with certainty is that the country is in a very bad way owing 
to a superabundance of silver, and some other natural aptitudes 
and opportunities ; a sunshine too creative, and a soil too rich, an 
oppressive affluence of corn, and wine, and oil, with too much 
coal in the underground cellar filled by Nature millions of years 
ago, It may seem to be irreverent, but according to the Doctors 
of Money we are afflicted with too many good things, and for this 
exuberance of blessings they tell us Divine Providence is not alto- 
gether free from blame. In spite of legislative efforts to diminish 
the gifts of God, and to impair the energies of men, the productive 
activities of the earth never cease ; the mountains of silver in the 
West continue to yield their bounties, the land is all resplendent 
with a carpet of golden grain, and still we can hear the corn grow. 
Substituting the puny laws of men for the munificent scheme of 
Nature, the Doctors of Money teach us an inverted system of 
economy. They tell us that the harvest of the mines, the factories, 
and the fields is too abundant, and that this is the beginning of our 
national distress. There must be a fallacy in that argument, for 
although individual persons may have too little of Nature's bles- 
sings, the whole community never can have too much. 

“Tf those distressing superfluities are not limited in some 
effectual way by statesmanship, I fear that I shall have solid sil- 
ver spoons upon my table, insead of the bits of plated iron that I 
am using now; and lest it may seem that in the foregoing para- 
graph I have rebuked an imaginary theory that has no existence, 
I will quote a few sentences from a leading article that appeared 
last Monday in a Chicago newspaper of great circulation and 
authority. Speaking of the silver-miners and their enormous har- 
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vest, the editor said: ‘It is a calamity to these people that over- 
production has caused not only stagnation, but a stoppage in the 
sales of the main product of the territory where they live.’ This 
is an exaggeration, for the stoppage is not of sales, but of sales at 
the high prices, which it is the business of abundance to diminish. 
The editor then pities them for the dazzling richness of their 
store, as if they were a caravan of overladen camels, and he says: 
‘They are entitled to respect and sympathy in this adverse period.’ 
After that he consoles them by the statement that other industries 
are suffering from a similar calamity. He says: ‘Producers in 
the wheat belts, in the corn belt, and in the cotton belt have suf- 
fered from too abundant harvests.’ To make that convincing, he 
should have shown how the producers in the tobacco belt, and 
the sugar belt, and the peanut belt, and the eggs and chickens 
belt, had prospered from a meagre harvest and a diminutive sup- 
ply. We do not need a political education to convince us that 
abundance is not a ‘calamity.’ Moral intuition teaches us that 
mankind cannot have too much of either health or wealth, and 
that the gospel of scarcity is false.” 


NOTES. 


Christian Literature for August, 1896, contains the sixth in- 
stalment of a scholarly series of essays by Prof. B. B. Warfield 
on ‘‘Augustine and the Pelagian Controversy.” The remaining 
articles are reprints from contemporary theological and religious 
literature, and seem to stamp the periodical as eclectic in charac- 
ter. Students and readers of ecclesiastical history would do well 
to consult the book-lists of this Company. (Christian Literature 
Co., 13 Astor Place, New York.) 
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JACQUES GRUET, CALVIN’S ETHICAL VICTIM. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
#, 

ALTHOUGH the martyrdom of Gruet was the proto- 
protestant crime, it has never been related in the 
English language. Two or three biographers of Cal- 
vin have touched on it just far enough to illustrate 
the characteristic casuistry of their saint’s defenders ; 
they have tried to lay the guilt of Gruet’s execution 
on the Council of Geneva, which tried to save him, 
or on the cruelty of the time and place, which really 
were merciful, and with various subterfuges to relieve 
the actual criminal. A more curious fact is that not 
even the opponents of Calvinism—not the Unitarians 
who have said so much about Calvin’s later victim, 
Servetus—have paid attention to the case of Gruet. 
The significance of this silence seems to be that Gruet 
was slain solely for his ethical heresies, and it is tac- 
itly conceded that whatever may be said of Calvin’s 
theology, his moral code was of such perfection that 
any head venturing to question it might justly be cut 
off. But now an age of ethical inquiry has arrived ; 
it is time to look up our early moral Protestants and 
ethical martyrs ; and having lately got hold of a quarto 
printed at Geneva ten years ago, containing the doc- 
uments connected with Gruet’s case, edited by Henri 
Fazy, from the archives there, I am able to tell, for 
the first time in English, the tragical story of Gruet. 

In the early sixteenth century there was in Geneva 
as refined and cultured a society as any in Europe. 
The lifting of the papal yoke made Geneva a repub- 
lic and gave it a grand impulse morally and intellect- 
ually ; there were all manner of discussions and spec- 
ulations—nationalist, socialist, utopian—but no acri- 
mony nor intolerance. There was an association called 
‘¢The Patriots,’”’ much interested in social problems, 
and another called ‘‘ Spirituals,’’ whose views remark- 
ably anticipated those of the Emersonians in New Eng- 
land. They were related to a large fraternity in Eu- 
rope called ‘‘ Brethren of the Free Spirit,” who main- 
tained that the spirit of man is the divine spirit, and 
were especially interested in ethical culture. They 
were generally scholarly people of high character who 
perceived that the revolution in the Church of Rome 
involved a liberation from monastic morality—a new 


moral world. Amid all these intellectual activities grew 
Jacques Gruet, a member of the ancient aristocracy of 
Geneva, a fine scholar, something of a poet, an ideal- 
ist, but with a passion for dialectics. He was a brave, 
manly youth, universally beloved, and the only offence 
against morals ever brought against him was—dan- 
cing at a wedding! 

The absolutism of Calvin as Minister of Geneva was 
first felt by the astounding raid made on the dancers 
at the fashionable wedding just alluded to. The lady 
in whose house the festivity occurred (1546) was the 
wife of a high officer ; she was thrown into prison’ and 
several of her guests also, among these being Gruet. 
These imprisonments were brief (three days), but they 
were inflicted on persons of social distinction and of 
high character. That Calvin was the prime mover in 
the affair was not at first known, but it was soon dis- 
covered through a public denunciation of young Gruet, 
which he made from the pulpit. Gruet was seated qui- 
etly in the congregation, during the Sunday service, 
and was amazed at hearing his name uttered by the 
minister, and himself described as ‘‘ meschant et bala- 
Jré,” wicked and—what? Salafré means ‘‘gashed” 
or ‘‘slashed,” and it seems to have been a reference 
to a fashion shortly before introduced of cutting the 
trousers with a small opening at the knee. Calvin in- 
duced the municipal council to enact a decree against 
slashed trousers, ‘‘not,’’ as he wrote to Farel, ‘‘ that 
we cared about the thing itself, but because we saw 
through the chinks of those breeches a door would be 
opened to all sorts of profusion and luxury.” Such 
were the petty oppressions with which John Calvin 
occupied himself for years at Geneva. A system of es- 
pionage into the smallest affairs of personal life was 
among his first ‘‘ Institutes” of religion. People were 
forbidden to give their children any name that had 
ever been borne by a Catholic saint. A man was im- 
prisoned for naming his son Claude after Calvin had 
ordered the child to be named Abraham. These things 
caused resentment among the citizens, and their com- 
ments brought on a reign of terror. An eminent gen- 
tleman named De la Mar, conversing with a small 
group, remarked that Calvin was ‘‘a man of great in- 
tellect and virtues, but governed by his passions, im- 
patient, full of hatred, and if he once takes a spite 
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against a man never forgives.”” Another of the group, 
M. Ameaux, said he thought Calvin a bad man and 
his preaching false. Both remarks were overheard by 
the Minister’s spy ; both speakers were thrown into 
prison, and Ameaux was compelled to walk through 
the city in his shirt, carrying a lighted torch, and ask 
the Minister’s pardon kneeling in the street. 

Gruet did not get off so easily as that. After hear- 
ing himself denounced from the pulpit as ‘‘ meschant 
et balafré”’ the young man, as he was leaving church, 
made an angry remark about such personalities as 
‘¢unfit for the pulpit,” a remark conveyed, of course, 
to the Minister, who had already fixed on the uncon- 
scious youth an evil eye. For this there were reasons 
stronger than the dancing incident. Gruet does not 
appear to have been a member of the associations in 
Geneva—‘‘ The Patriots” and the ‘‘Spirituals ””—but 
he was regarded by them as the intellectual represent- 
ative of their ideas and aims. He spoke at their meet- 
ings, and being, in addition to his brilliant genius, a 
man of independent means and of aristocratic birth, 
his influence was not favorable to the Protestant pope- 
dom which the Minister sought to establish. Calvin 
bitterly complained that so many absented themselves 
from church ; he once tried to frighten them by a star- 
tling story of a man who, because he did not go to 
church, was carried off by the Devil and pitched into 
the river, and was furious because this tale was laughed 
at. The generally enlightened citizens preferred their 
progressive orators to sombre expositions of election 
and reprobation, and Jacques Gruet was their natural 
leader. It is evident that Calvin had long marked 
Gruet for destruction. Unfortunately the inquisitorial 
régime had left behind a number of statutes and meth- 
ods, not yet ‘repealed but supposed obsolete, which 
the Minister determined to refurbish. Still more un- 
fortunately, the City Council was composed of weak 
men, quite unable to resist the man of blood and iron 
who had become their Minister, and who was able to 
show in his Bible a text for every oppression and cru- 
elty his pious malice could devise. But Calvin pur- 
sued his purposes cautiously and deliberately. With 
regard to Gruet he awaited his opportunity, and it 
came. 

The frantic rage into which Calvin’s petty oppres- 
sions had thrown the Genevois found expression one 
day (June 27, 1547) in a written menace nailed on the 
door of St. Peter’s Church: 

‘Big Paunch, you and your Companions had bet- 
ter keep silence; if you irritate us too much, none 
shall prevent our silencing you. You will curse the 
hour you left your monkery. You will speedily come 
to the end of your denunciations, f priests, ren- 
egades who come here to ruin everything. When 
people have endured enough, they take revenge. Take 
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care that you do not meet a fate like that of M. Verli 
at Freiburg. We will not have so many masters. 
Mark well what I say!” [Verli had been slain ina 
street quarrel. ] 

‘¢Big Paunch”’ could not have been addressed to 
meagre Calvin, but may have been meant for one of 
his spies. The coarse menace was not, as Calvin pri- 
vately wrote to Viret, written by Gruet,—nothing 
could be more unlike him,—yet Gruet was at once 
arrested, and he alone. For there was now a long 
score to settle with Gruet, who, without having said 
anything against the Minister personally, had been 
freely affirming the principles of personal liberty and 
moral freedom. His views were precisely similar to 
those maintained by Wilhelm von Humboldt, Herbert 
Spencer, and Mill, in our own time; they had been 
adopted by the clubs, and especially by the ‘‘Spirit- 
uals,’’ whom Calvin labelled ‘‘ Libertines.’”? Gruet and 
his circle maintained that neither Minister nor Magis- 
trate had anything whatever to do with private con- 
duct; their right of interference arose only where in- 
dividual conduct injured the equal rights of another, 
or the actual interests (not the mere opinions) of the 
community. No theological heresy was charged 
against Gruet in the indictment on which he was 
tried. Calvin was far-seeing enough to recognise that 
there was growing up in Geneva, the most influential 
centre of the ‘‘ Reformation,” an ethical revolution 
which would entirely destroy the biblical and patri- 
archal theocracy which he.and his French lieutenants 
meant to establish in place of the Papacy. The ethi- 
cal movement related to the freedom declared by the 
Reformation was what Calvin resolved to arrest, and 
did arrest in the person of Jacques Gruet. 

Gruet, though unmarried, had a fine mansion and 
library. The only questionable books found therein 
were two by Lucian. Among the manuscripts seized 
were several notes in neat Latin, drafts of letters, and 
entries in a commonplace book. In one letter he 
speaks of the ‘‘ Bishop of Ascoli” (phrase for a great 
hypocrite), who ‘‘wishes to be adored as a Pope” 
and ‘‘to be in the place of the Grand Turk” (phrase 
for the king of France). Although Calvin was not 
named, everybody, including himself, assigned the 
cap to his head. In another letter he counsels a friend 
against melancholy, and says, ‘‘man has no worse 
enemy than man;”’ he also advises his friend ‘‘never 
to bend to the will of one man, however able.” An 
entry was, ‘‘One should be a servant of God alone 
and live joyously.” Another (in Latin): ‘‘All that 
are called laws, both human and divine, are for the 
happiness of men.” 

I have said that no charge of theological heresy 
was made against Gruet. Yet there was found the 
following entry in his commonplace book: ‘‘The 
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world is eternal. Moses could not have known pos- 
itively all that he has related about the creation. 
There is neither paradise nor hell. All that is in man 
dies with the body. The Christian religion is a fable.” 
When asked about this at his trial, Gruet said that it 
was his habit to write down what struck him, and 
some time afterwards recur to it, when he might find 
it true or false. Calvin privately wrote to a corres- 
pondent that this heretical passage was a quotation 
from a book in which he had seen it, but he did not 
say this publicly nor to the magistrates, whom he was 
willing to leave under an impression that Gruet was 
an ‘‘infidel.”” Yet Calvin was artistic in his deadly 
purpose; he did not desire at that moment a theo- 
logically heretical victim, but an ethical one; he 
meant to terrorise the moral and social reformers. 
Consequently the prosecutor did not emphasise the 
heretical entry, but left it to have its silent weight. 
Nevertheless it did not have much weight, and there 
was little else to be cited against Gruet. He admitted 
that he had spoken of Calvin as a ‘‘raillard,” after 
his own denunciation in the pulpit; he admitted the 
views he had asserted about personal liberty; and 
there was only one point at which his courage broke 
down: he agreed that the law ought to suppress dan- 
cing! One may note in this item the horror in which 
the early Calvinists held this innocent and healthy 
amusement, and realise the tremendous forces which 
transmitted that strange hostility to some in our own 
time. 

Gruet had already been punished for his dancing, 
and his surrender on that point left little else for the 
prosecution to bring against him. He utterly denied 
any complicity with the threatening placard which 
had caused his arrest. The prosecution admitted that 
there was no evidence connecting Gruet with it, and 
the case was about to be withdrawn. But Calvin 
would not allow his victim to escape. He sent to the 
Council a demand that, for the honor of God, the 
hand of Justice should fall on the many calumniators 
of both magistrates and preachers, and that the pros- 


’ ecution of one who had spoken against him (Calvin) 


should be pursued and further information elicited. 
This was really the death sentence on Gruet. ‘‘It is 
now,” wrote Calvin to Viret, ‘‘the moment for us to 
fight seriously.” 


A BUDDHIST TRACT. 

During the World’s Fair the interest taken in other 
religions, especially in Buddhism, grew to such an ex- 
traordinary degree that some Christians began to fear 
for Christianity and tried to counteract the favorable 
impression which the foreign delegates had made on 
the Chicago public. The idea prevailed that mission- 
ary work was redundant because the followers of 
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Buddha, Zoroaster, Mohammed, and Confucius were 
on a par with the followers of Jesus Christ, and no 
longer needed the Gospel. To counteract the evil in- 
fluence of this opinion, a leaflet was published for dis- 
tribution at the entrance of the Art Palace, in which 
the Religious Parliament was being held. The leaflet 
fell into my hands, and, being of extraordinary inter- 
est, I cannot help calling attention to it, and shall be 
glad to contribute my share to its wide circulation}. 
The leaflet contains the reprint of a Chinese plac- 
ard, being a religious tract that exhorts men to con- 
version. The occasion on which the placard was pro- 
duced is described in Zhe Har East, as follows: 


‘‘Gan-kin was full of death. There was a great drought. No 
rain had fallen for six months. The city was parched and dry. 
Foul odors and pestilential gases, resulting from indescribably 
unsanitary conditions, bred fevers and cholera and death. There 
was no water to wash in, and hardly any todrink. The children 
died. The beasts died. The people died. The crops failed. Fam- 
ine threatened the city. Who was to blame? Above all, who was 
to help ? 

‘‘Kaolaishan, disciple of Buddha, had an inspiration. The 
Buddhist priest Che had spoken. Gan-kin had forgotten his 
words; this miserable state of things was quite to be expected ; 
but the town should remember once more. If he were to remind 
Gan-kin it wonld be an act of merit. He would gain. The town 
would gain. He might avert the famine. 

‘‘And so it came to pass that the words of the Buddhist priest 
Che were once more in vogue at Gan-kin, Kaolaishan did his 
work thoroughly. He printed a large tract. It was three feet long 
and one and one-half feet wide. It was posted up on the walls and 
distributed by thousands. Everybody who could read, read it. 
Everybody who could pray, prayed it. It enjoined a constant repe- 
tition of Buddha's name. His name was repeated innumerable 
times, for could not his name avail to avert the famine ? 

‘«The central figure on the sheet was that of the Buddhist 
priest. The lines of his garments were ingeniously contrived in 
readable characters. Three rows of dots on his shaven head 
showed the marks of his ordination. For every bead on the rosary 
in his hand he was supposed to repeat Buddha’s name ora prayer. 
A coffin and a skeleton at the foot of the sheet represented death— 
a subject on which the Buddhist priest had thought. 


The leaflet reproduces in fac-simile on a reduced 
scale the Chinese placard, and offers a literal transla- 
tion of its contents, neglecting, however, the poetic 
measure and the rhyme, and showing sometimes a lack 
of tact in the choice of words. But the translation is 
clear enough to render the sense and give a fair im- 
pression of the religious spirit of the original. 

The motive of the publication is ‘‘to let Buddhism 
speak for itself.” The author of the tract says: 

‘*Buddhism is the faith of millions to-day. Are we to believe 
that this faith, evolved by the ages in the process of religious de- 
velopment, exactly suits the requirements of these millions, and 
that all efforts for their evangelisation are ill-judged and unreason- 
able attempts to foist a foreign faith upon people who do not need 


it any more than they need foreign clothes ? Or are we to number 
them among ‘‘the ignorant and those that are out of the way,” 


1 The leaflets can be had at five cents each, ten for 25 cents, or $1.50 per 
hundred, from W. E. B., 332 Lake street, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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upon whom the Christ of God had compassion, whom He has died 
to redeem, and to whom we are responsible to carry the glad tid- 
ings of His great love and great salvation ?”’ 


K 3 kK 

Before entering into the contents of the Buddhist 
tract a few remarks concerning missions will not be 
out of place. Missions are highly recommendable. 
They are in themselves a good thing and ought to be 
continued with vigor and enthusiasm. That religion 
is dead which does not missionarise. No worse ob- 
jection can be made to the free thinkers of to-day, 
who frequently boast of representing the world-con- 
ception of the cultured and the intelligent, than their 
utter want of the missionarising spirit. Free thought 
can become worthy of consideration only when it be- 
gins to missionarise. So long as freethinkers do 
not bring sacrifices for a wide propagation of their 
views their faith is plainly of a negative kind. A pos- 
itive faith always engenders an enthusiasm to spread 
it. Missionarising, far from being ‘‘ill-judged and un- 
reasonable” is a sure symptom of the life that is ina 
religion. But while missions ought to be encouraged, 
we ought to spread at the same time the right spirit 
of missionarising. 

The missionary who wants to spread his faith must 
not revile the people whom he wants to convert. He 
must not distort nor misrepresent their religious views, 
and not unnecessarily desecrate what is sacred to them. 
There are Christians among whom the opinion pre- 
vails that the good qualities of pagan religions are an 
obstacle to Christianity. Whenever such views obtain 
it is a sure sign that the right missionary spirit is miss- 
ing. Let a missionary always look for the good sides 
of other religions, and let him carefully search for all 
the points of contact. Only by utilising the good in 
paganism, only by gaining the sympathy of the pagans 
can Christianity hope to conquer. 

When St. Paul came to Athens he did not revile 
the Greek gods. On the contrary, he looked for some 
point of contact, and found it at last in an inscription 
written upon the altar dedicated to the Unknown God. 
Praising the scrupulous and conscientious religiosity 
of the Athenians, he proceeded to preach to them 
the Unknown God whom they had unwittingly wor- 
shipped. 

There is a papal brief still extant written by Greg- 
ory the Great in the year 601, and addressed to the 
missionary monk Augustine, in which the policy of a 
very ingenious method of missionarising is outlined. 
The Pope was apparently a practical psychologist who 
knew how to treat men and make innovations accept- 
able. Whatever criticism may be made on the Pope’s 
advice as being a kind of compromise with paganism, 
it-certainly shows great keenness and good judgment. 
The success of his missionaries in England was a good 
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evidence of the cleverness of his methods. Churches 
were built right on the shrines and sanctuaries of the 
old gods, and the festivals were continued under Chris- 
tian names. Pope Gregory says: 


‘‘ Because they (the Anglo-Saxons) are wont to slaughter at 
the feasts of the devils (i. e., of the pagan gods) many oxen and 
horses, it is decidedly necessary to let these feasts be continued and 
have another vatson d’étre given them. On kirmess and on the com- 
memoration days of the holy martyrs, whose relics are preserved 
in those churches which are built on the spots of pagan fanes, a 
similar feast shall be celebrated; the festive place shall be deco- 
rated with green boughsand a church sociable shall be held. Only 
the slaughter of animals shall no longer be held in honer of Satan, 
but in praise of God, and the animals shall be slaughtered for the 
sake of eating them, and thanks shall be given for the gift to the 
giver of all goods.’’! 


Gregory advises not to destroy the pagan tem- 
ples, but to transform them into churches. He urges 
the adoption, as much as possible, of pagan rites, and 
the substitution of the names of saints for the names 
of heroes and gods. In the same spirit Bishop Daniel 
writes to Winfrid, commonly called Boniface, to be 
(Epist. xiv., 99) tolerant, patient, and to avoid all ob- 
juration lest the pagans be embittered. A missionary 
should not at once repudiate the genealogies of the 
gods, but should rather use them to prove their hu- 
man character. He should propose questions which 
would set the pagans to thinking about the origin of 
the world and the origin of the gods, whence the gods 
came and what be the origin of the first god, whether 
they continue to generate new gods, and if not, when 
they had discontinued increasing, and, if they con- 
tinued increasing, whether their number would by and 
by be infinite. 

Leo the Great utilised the pagan art of Rome for 
Christian art. He changed the statue of Jupiter into 
St. Peter, and the goddess Anna Perenna became St. 
Anna Petronela, who is still worshipped in the Cam- 
pagna. And the Christian missionaries instituted the 
Pope’s method. The Teutonic eschatology of Mus- 
pilli, which is the destruction of the world by fire, was 
Christianised by German converts in a poem where 
Elijah and other saints and archangels take the place 
of the Teutonic gods, whose original features are un- 
mistakably preserved. 

This method of missionarising had its serious draw- 
backs, and led for a time to a great confusion of Chris- 
tian and pagan beliefs. Thus the Danish king, Suen 
Tuesking, when starting on an expedition to England, 
made a treble vow to the god Bragafull, to Christ, 
and to St. Michael. And we read of Ketil, an Irish 
warrior, who in all ordinary cases called upon Christ, 
but whenever there was a matter of grave importance 
he addressed himself to Thor.? It is true that many 


1 See Beda Venerabilis, Hist. Eccles. Britorum, I., Chap. 30, 
2 Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, Vol. I1., pp. 10-13. 
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pagan institutions and customs survived, but after all 
in the long run the evil influences were overcome, and 
the good only remained. A pagan festival, the Yule- 
tide, has now become the most celebrated Christian 
feast, bearing the name Christmas, and Christianity 
was not the loser by it. 

I do not mean to say that Christian missionaries 
should temporise with heathen error or compromise 
with heathen institutions ; not at all; I only mean to 
say that Christian missionaries should not imitate St. 
Augustine’s maxim, who regarded all virtues of the 
pagans as shining vices, but that they should joyously 
recognise and hail everything good in pagan religions. 
I simply stand up for rigid justice, and would demand 
of every missionary a sympathetic comprehension of 
that religion which the people to whom he is sent 
have embraced. 

Are there not many institutions, moral convictions, 
habits and modes of thought in pagan countries which 
are unnecessarily antagonised by our missionaries ? 
Should not Christian missionaries, in order to be suc- 
cessful, first of all have regard for the religious views 
which they intend to overthrow? Should they not 
recognise the noble aspirations of pagan saints and 
prophets, such as Buddha and Confucius? It would 
be better for Christianity if the pagan nations them- 
selves began to send missionaries to Christian coun- 
tries. For there is nothing more spiritually healthful 
than a severe competition among those who cherish 
the confidence of having found the truth. 

We regret to say that the spirit in which the mis- 
sionary addresses unbelievers is, upon the whole, of- 
fensive. He comes to non-Christians like an enemy 
who wants to destroy that which they regard as the 
highest and best, and the result is that they only gain 
converts of the lowest type, who become converted 
solely for the sake of worldly advantages and are a 
disgrace to the religion to which they become affil- 
iated. 

The proper spirit for a missionary would be to go 
to unbelievers, to reside among them in their own style 
of living and give them a practical example of his 
views of life. He should go to other countries and in- 
quire into the significance of the people’s religious 
convictions. He should say to them, ‘‘The people of 
our country are interested in your welfare and in your 
conceptions of truth. Please let me know what you 
believe, and when you have told me what you believe 
I will, if you are willing to listen to me, tell you what 
we believe. We believe that we are right and you be- 
lieve that you are right. Let us compare our views, 
and whatever I can learn from you I wish to learn, 
and, vice versa, | expect that whatever you can learn 
from me you will consider, and, whatever the truth 
may be, we shall both be glad to accept it.” If mis- 
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sionaries come in this spirit to other countries Chris- 
tianity will no longer be identified with beef eating in 
China and with liquor drinking in India. There would 
be no prosecution. Missionaries could without fear of 
danger enter into the remotest corners of China. They 
would not be hated, but would be welcomed, and we 
hope that a time will come when all religions will ex- 
change missionaries in the same way that the govern- 
ment of our nation sends ambassadors to other na- 
tions and in turn receives their representatives. 
* 
* * 

But let us return to the subject from which we 
started. The little Buddhist tract, translated for the 
purpose of ridiculing Buddhism, is apparently a gem 
of religious poetry, and many passages of it might 
grace any Christian hymn-book if they were only cast 
into an elegant literary form. 

The title of the whole reads: ‘‘Tract Exhorting 
All Men to Invoke Buddha’s Name.” It consists of 
several parts. The first of it is a religious hymn on 
the vanity of all things, composed by the Buddhist 
priest Che, and reads, according to the translation be- 
fore me as follows: 


‘It is good to reform ; it is good to reform, 
The things of the world will be allswept away. 
Let others be busy while buried in care, 
My mind, all unvexed, shall be pure. 


‘« They covet all day long, and when are they satisfied ? 
They only regret that the wealth of the family is small, 
They are clearly but puppets held up by a string, 
When the string breaks they come down with a run. 


‘‘In the domain of death there is neither great nor small, 
They use not gold nor silver and need not precious things, 
There is no distinction made between mean and ignoble, ruler 
and prince. 


‘‘Every year many are buried beneath the fragrant grass ; 
Look at the red sun setting behind the western hills. 
Before you are aware the cock crows and it is daylight again. 


‘'Speedily reform. Do notsay: ‘It is early,’ 
The smallest child easily becomes old. 
Your talent reaches to the dipper (in the heavens). 
Your wealth fills a thousand chests. 
[But consider that] the consequences of your actions will follow 
you in future time!. 


‘Tt is good to exhort people to reform. 
To become vegetarian’, and invoke Buddha's name is a precious 
thing you can carry with you. 
It may be seen that wealth and reputation are vain. 
You cannot do better than to invoke Buddha's name." 


1This line deviates from the copy before me. The translator has some- 
how misunderstood the original Chinese, and translates ‘tyour patrimony fol- 
lows you, when will you be satisfied ?’’ The rendering as given above is on 
the authority of Mr. K. Tanaka, a Japanese student of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


2The Chinese, speaking generally, are, as a nation, vegetarians. Fre- 


quently this is a matter of necessity with them, but when strict Buddhists they 
abstain from animal food from religious motives. 
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‘There is, there is ; there is not, there is not ; yet we are troubled. 
We labor, we toil ; when do we rest ? 
Man born is like a winding stream ; 
The affairs of the world are heaped up mountain high. 
From of old, from of old, and now, and now, many return to 
their original. 
The poor, the poor, the rich, the rich, change places. 
We pass the time as a matter of course ; ‘ 
The bitter, the bitter, the sweet, the sweet, their destiny is the 
same.” 
* me * 
‘*To covet profit and seek reputation the world over 
Is not so good as (to wear) a ragged priest's garment, and be 
found among the Buddhists. 
A caged fowl has food, but the gravy pot is near. 
The wild crane has no grain, but heaven and earth are his. 


‘It is difficult to retain wealth and fame for a hundred years, 
Transmigration of souls continually causes change. 
I exhort you, gentlemen, to speedily seek some way of reform- 
ing your conduct. 
A man (being) once lost, a million ages (of suffering) will be 
hard to bear.” 
¥* > * 
‘A solitary lamp illumines the darkness of the night, 
You get into bed, take off your socks and shoes ; 
Your three spirits and seven guardian angels turn and follow 
your dreams, 


Whether they will come back in the morning light is uncertain.” 


* 
* * 


‘*To be forgotten, grow old, and die of disease is a bitter thing, 
But who has not this ? 
If you do not invoke Amitabha Buddha, how can you escape 


punishment.” 
* 
* * 
‘Villainous devices, treacherous evil, hidden poison, false re- 
joicing, 


Forgetting favors, crossing the river and then breaking the bridge 
(i. e., to serve oneself at the expense of others), 

Losing all conscience, deceiving one’s own heart; one that has 
done these things will live with the king of Hell. 

He that has said good-bye to conscience, finds it even now dif- 
ficult 

To escape the punishment of the knife-hill and oil pot. 

Houses, gold and silver, land, wife, family, 

Grace and love, rank and lust, all are VAIN1.” 


[Now the Buddhist priest addresses the skeleton :—] 
‘‘ How can you, sir, carry all things away with you ? 
A few layers of yellow earth cover all your glory.” 


[The inscription on the coffin reads as follows :—] 
‘‘ A silver coffin worth 108,000 ounces of pure silver (about 

£27,000). 

This man took pains to devise ingenious things, but all in VAIN. 

To travel east, west, north, south, to see all life is vain; 

Heaven is vain, earth is vain, including also mysterious man. 

The sun is vain, the moon is vain. 

They come and go, for what purpose ? 

Fields are vain, lands are vain, how quickly they change owners ! 

Gold is vain, silver is vain, after death how much remains in 
your hand ? 


1The characters representing these several possessions are ranged above 
one large, elongated sign. This character, which is pronounced Kong, and 
corresponds pretty accurately to the Latin vamus, is thus shown to be the sum 
of man's earthly possessions and attainments; reminding one strongly of the 
words of the preacher—‘‘All is vanity.”’ 
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Wives are vain, children are vain. 

They do not join you on the way to hades. 

According to the ‘7atsang classic’ vanity is lust, 

According to ‘Panrohsin classic ' lust is vanity. 

He that travels from east to west is like a bonny bee; 

After he has made honey from flowers with all his labor, all is 
vain. 


‘* After midnight you hear the drum beat the third watch, 

You turn over, and before you know where you are you hear the 
bell striking the fifth watch [indicating daylight]. 

To carefully think it over from the start, it is like a dream. 

If you do not believe, look at the peach and apricot trees, 

How long after the flowers open are they withered ? 

If you regard prince and minister, after death they revert to the 
soil, 

Their bodies go to the earth, their breath to the winds, 

Within the covering of yellow earth there is nothing but a mass 
of corruption ; they pass away no better than pigs 
or dogs. 

Why did they not at the beginning inquire of the Buddhist priest 
Che? 

There is one life and not two deaths; 

Don't brag, then, before others of your cleverness. 

A man during life owns vast tracts of land, 

After death he can only have three paces of earth [eight feet of 
land by twelve in length]}, 


Here we must interrupt our quotation because the 
next following lines are apparently misunderstood by 
the translator. As they stand they give no sense. The 
translation reads as follows: 


‘*To think it over carefully after death, nothing would be taken 
away ; 

The Buddhist priest Che has, with his own hand, written to 
you.” 


‘« The word heart :—loudly laugh !"’ 
‘‘Not much time need be employed in writing it. 
It has one curve like the moon and three dots all awry. 
The feathered tribe, and the beasts also, will become Buddhas. 
If you only invoke Buddha's name you will go to the kingdom 
where there is the highest bliss.” 


The translator adds the following comment in ex- 
planation : 


[At this point it will be seen that the winding convolutions of 
the priests robe have reached the centre of his body. Here the 
heart is by the Chinese supposed to be located, and a good deal of 
the ‘‘ingenuity”’ referred to in the title is contained in the fact 
that at this point the characters refer to the heart. Hence the ex- 
hortation to ‘‘laugh loudly.” To Western minds the sudden in- 
troduction of three wholly disconnected lines breaking in upon the 
theme of the discourse is not sufficiently ingenious to dispense 
with explanation. ] 


The original Chinese, which in this passage is 
plainly legible, means (according to Mr. Tanaka’s ver- 
sion) : 

The Buddhist priest Che wrote with his hand the word 


‘theart,”’ and he laughed to himself [thinking] how little time is 
needed in writing it, etc. 


1This line the translator (as Mr. Tanaka informs me) omitted, but 
quoted it in a foot note as the liberal translation of ‘‘three paces of earth.” 


- of my own. 
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That is tosay: The Buddhist priest Che writes 
the character szz,! which in Chinese is one of the 
easiest words to write, and he thinks to himself, ‘If 
only the people knew how easy it is to attain salva- 
tion! It is as easy as the writing of the word heart. 
Thus the whole world can be transfigured into the 
state of Nirvana if only the name of Buddha be rightly 
invoked.”’ 

The passage reminds one of an old German hymn, 
which begins: 

“Bs ist gar leicht ein Christ zu sein!" 

‘Tis easy indeed to become a Christian.” 


We need not discuss the significance of this state- 
ment, so similar in Buddhism and in Christianity; 
the truth is that the easiest thing is sometimes the 
most difficult to accomplish. A change of heart seems 
a trifling circumstance, but it implies a change of the 
entire man and of his whole life. The invocations of 
the saviour—be his title Buddha or Christ—implies 
the adoption of his views of life and moral maxims. 

The tract now introduces a worldly-minded man, 
whose egotism is characterised in these words: 

[An unbeliever says :—] 

‘*T see other men die, 
My heart is burning like fire. 
I am not anxious about other men, 
But [I tremble] because the wheel comes to me too.” 

The priest replies :—] 

‘*T€ you wish to escape the ills of life and death, 
At once invoke Buddha’s name. 
If in life you invoke his name 
Hereafter you shall reap the highest bliss." 

Pikiu, Pikiuni, Viuposeh, Viupot. 

‘'Virtuous men, virtuous women, and the other devotees of 
Buddha 
Shall all together go to the Western Paradise. 
On seeing this tract reflect, reflect. 
Kaolaishan, disciple of Buddha, native of Chihli, has engraved 
’ it and given away as an act of merit. The block he 
retains in his own keeping. 
Respect printed paper.’’ 

Such is the Chinese tract according to the Chris- 
tian missionary’s translation, with a few emendations 
Aside from the suggested change of the 
sense in the main passage, I have only taken the lib- 
erties which are of a purely literary character, repla- 
cing such phrases as ‘‘repeat Buddha’s name” to ‘‘in- 
voke Buddha’s name,” ‘‘article of death” by ‘‘do- 
main of death,” and the abbreviation ‘‘ Mito” by the 
full name ‘‘ Amitabha Buddha,” which latter form is 
better known. 

The translator may, in spite of the mistakes which 
he made in several passages, be a good Chinese scholar, 
but he betrays his utter ignorance of Buddhism by his 
explanation of the words Pikud, Pikuini, Yiuposeh, Yi- 
upoi. These words are the Chinese forms of the San- 


Vv. 
1 Sin i) means ‘‘heart.’’ 
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skrit words Bhikshu, Bhikshunt;! Updsaka, Updsikd, 
which means ‘‘monks, nuns; male lay disciples and 
female lay disciples.”’ The translation of the Sanskrit 
words is given in the next following line, but the 
Christian missionary, in translating the placard, ex- 
plains the words in a foot-note as: 


“A Buddhist charm, probably derived from Indian names, 
The words have no significance whatever, being merely repeated 
as a kind of magic.” 


The words Bhtkshu, Bhikshuni, Updsaka, Upd- 
stkd, may be unknown to those Chinese people who 
received no religious education, but among Bud- 
dhists they are common terms; and what shall we 
think of a missionary who lives in China for the pur- 
pose of converting Buddhists, but is so unacquainted 
with Buddhism that he regards the words with which 
the congregation is commonly addressed as a kind of 
magic? Imagine that a Buddhist came to America 
and would not know what the words pastor, deacon, 
and church member or communicant meant, and would 
explain them to be unmeaning words used as a charm ? 

* 7 * 

The whole placard is encompassed with two rows 
of little circles, which surround the hymns that ap- 
pear in the shape of a priest’s picture like a frame; 
and at the right-hand side we read the injunction to 
fill out the little circles with a red pencil on each 
three hundred times that the Refuge formula has been 
repeated. 

The Christian translator of the tract condemns se- 
verely the pagan habit of repeating Buddha’s name in- 
numerable times, and we do not hesitate to join him 
in his disapproval. But he ought to consider first that 
the repetition of prayers or formulas is a practical 
method of impressing religious truths on the hearts 
of the people; it is in a certain stage of culture as 
commendable as the method of teaching the multipli- 
cation tables by making children commit them to mem- 
ory; and, secondly, that the Christians, too, have toa 
great extent availed themselves of this method by en- 
joining people to repeat the Lord’s Prayer over and over 
again. The practice of repeating the Refuge Formula 
and of repeating the Lord’s Prayer are on the same 
level, and, if it is to be condemned in one case, why 
should we not denounce the other as well? The Bud- 
dhist Refuge Formula (in Chinese O-mi-to-fu, which 
means ‘‘I take my refuge in Buddha”’) is the vow 
which Buddhists make to pacify their emotions, and 
vows are the only prayers which Buddhism allows. 
This prayer a Buddhist is expected to have in his 
heart whatever he does,—when he lies down to sleep, 
when he rises in the morning, when he stands, when 

lIn Pali BAikkhu, Bhikkhuni. The Sanskrit BAzkshunz is not an original 


and legitimate Sanskrit word, but one of those later terms which has been 
formed after the analogy of the correspondent P4li form. 
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he walks, when he is in good health, when he is sick, 
and when he faces death. The Christian translator 
says: ‘‘And there is none to answer, nor any even to 
hear.” He continues: 

‘Listen to that cry going up from thousands of trembling 
lips, ay, from millions of suffering hearts, daily, hourly, momen- 
tarily ; a monotonous, unceasing repetition. 

‘‘And remember that Jesus hears it always: that he died in 
response to its unspoken pain and sorrow. Remember that, hav- 
ing committed to us its deep, all-satisfying reply, He says to us 
to-day, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach THE GOSPEL to 
every creature.” 


Might not Buddhists reply in the same strain ? They 
might say: ‘‘ Did not Buddha, too, send out his dis- 
ciples with the words which we quote literally as 
follows: 

‘©¢Go ye now, O bhikshus, for the benefit of the 
many, for the welfare of mankind, out of compassion 
for the world. Preach the doctrine which is glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in the middle, and glorious 
in the end, in the spirit as well asin the letter. There 
are beings whose eyes are scarcely covered with dust, 
but if the doctrine is not preached to them they can- 
not attain salvation. Proclaim to them a life of holiness. 
They will understand the doctrine and accept it.”’ 

Such an educated Christian as Lavater believed 
that the exorcisms of Gassner were efficacious on ac- 
count of the holiness of the name of Jesus. He 
thought that the word ‘‘ Jesus” could be used like a 
spell, or like the charm of the Indian medicine man. 
And this seems to be the view of the Christian trans- 
lator of the Buddhist tract before us. Shall we say 
that the Buddhist contemplations of the vanity of 
earthly life and the seriousness of death are pagan no- 
tions so long’as the request is made to invoke Bud- 
dha’s name, and would these same thoughts rise to 
the dignity of Christian sentiment if only the name 
Buddha Amitabha were replaced by Jesus Christ ? 

Apparently there is a Christianity which is not yet 
free from paganism and lacks charitableness in judg- 
ing others. Buddhists might on the same ground re- 
gard Christian hymns as objectionable. Yet they will 
scarcely do so, for whatever advantages the Christian 
nations have over the followers of Buddha (and there 
can be no question about it that these advantages are 
great), in one respect Buddhism has the preference 
over Christianity. It is its breadth and comprehen- 
siveness. Buddhists would not say of Mohammed, or 
Zoroaster, or Confucius that they are false prophets. 
Buddhists recognise the prophetic nature of all reli- 
gious leaders. Sir Monier Monier Williams quotes the 
following Buddhistic commandment : 


‘* Never think or say that your own religion is the best. Never 
denounce the religion of others.”’ 


And Ashoka’s twelfth edict declares : 
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‘* There ought to be reverence for one’s own faith and no re- 
viling of that of others.” 

I have not as yet met a Buddhist who would not 
look upon Christ with reverence as the Buddha of 
Western nations. And, indeed, Buddhists can, with- 
out in the least straining the interpretation of Bud- 
dhist Scriptures, look upon Christ as the Maitreya, 
the Buddha to come, of whom Gautama Buddha had 
prophesied that he would rise five hundred years after 
him. 


SONG OF THE PESSIMIST. 
GEORGE RAINSFORD TALBOYS. 


The weary world moves on—day follows day— 
Men strive and struggle in the shifting sands 
For something which, possessed, soon fades away, 
And leaves them staring at their empty hands. 


Great Buddha, ages past your giant mind 
Pierced through the tinseled web of M4ay4’s veil 
And looked into the dismal depths behind 
With sad but searching gaze that did not quail. 


You taught us then 'twas folly to employ 
The fleeting hours of this earthly life 

In following the phantom men call Joy, 
Who leads us on in ways of pain and strife. 


For when at length we seem to hold her fast, 
And fain would rest from labor of long years, 
She vanishes and leaves us all aghast 
With palsied limbs and choked by senile tears. 


Great Buddha, you alone have understood 
The nature of that bright, misleading light 
Which shines far off beyond the sombre wood, 
Through which it flashes starlike on our sight. 


But you, O Sage, no false hope could beguile. 
You turned away trom riches, wife, and friend, 
Expecting nothing, without frown or smile, 
But free from disappointment in the end. 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
THE REFORMER. 

Many well-meaning men still cherish regret that 
certain great evils of their old Church led to the great 
schism of the Reformation. Even the enlightened 
Catholic still looks upon Luther and Zwingli simply 
as zealous heretics whose wrath caused ecclesiastical 
dissensions. Such a view should be abandoned. All 
Christian denominations have good reason to be grate- 
ful to Luther, for to him they owe a purified faith 
which satisfies the heart and soul and enriches their 
lives. The heretic of Wittenberg is a reformer for the 
Catholic quite as much as for the Protestant. Not 
only because in the struggle with him: the teachers of 
the Catholic Church outgrew their ancient scholasti- 
cism and fought for their sacraments with new weap- 
ons taken from his language, culture, and moral 
worth ; nor only for the reason that he had shattered 
into fragments the Church of the Middle Ages, and 
compelled his enemies in the Council of Trent to erect 
an apparently new and more solid structure within the 
old forms and dimensions ; but still more because he 
gave such powerful expression to the common founda- 
tion of all Christian creeds, to human bravery, piety, 
sincerity, and heartiness, that in religion and language, 
in civil order and morality, in the bent of the popular 
soul, in science and poetry, a great deal of his nature is 
even now immanent in us and shared by all Teutonic 
races to-day. Some of those things which in his stub- 
born fights Luther defended against both Reformed 
and Catholics, have been condemned by the freer in- 
telligence of the present age. His doctrine, wrung 
from a passionate, high-strung, reverential soul in 
convulsive struggles, failed, in some not uninportant 
particulars, to hit the right point; at times he was 
harsh, unjust, even cruel towards his adversaries ; but 
such things should no longer perplex us, for all the 
limitations of his nature and culture are overwhelmed 
by the wealth of bliss which flowed from his great 
heart into the life of mankind. 

Nevertheless, we are told, he should not have fal- 
len away from the Church ; his act divided Christen- 
dom into two camps, and, with varying battle-cries, 
the old quarrel lasts down into our own days. Those 


who think thus may assert with equal justice that the 
holy, mystical apostasy from Judaism was not neces- 
sary; why did not the Apostles reform the venerable 
high-priesthood of Zion? They may maintain that the 
Englishman Hampden would have done better to pay 
the ship-money and instruct the Stuarts peaceably ; 
that the Prince of Orange committed a crime when he 
refused to lay his head and sword, like Egmont, into 
the hands of Alva; that Washington was a traitor be- 
cause he did not surrender himself and his army to 
the English. They may condemn as a crime every- 
thing great and new in thought and life that ever 
broke forth in the struggle against the old. 

To few mortals was it given to exercise so great 
an influence upon both their contemporaries and pos- 
terity. But, like every great human life, that of Lu- 
ther impresses the beholder like an overwhelming 
tragedy if the chief points of it are placed side by 
side. It appears tripartite, like the careers of all he- 
roes of history who were permitted to reach the ful- 
ness of their lives. In the beginning, the personality 
of the man is unfolding, and we see him powerfully 
controlled by the forces of his environments. Even 
incompatible opposites are sought to be assimilated, 
but in the inmost core of his nature, thoughts and con- 
victions gradually harden into resolution; a sudden 
deed flashes forth, the individual enters on the strug- 
gle with the world. Then follows another period of 
vigorous activity, rapid development, great conquests. 
The influence of the one upon the many extends more 
and more, his might draws the nation into his course, 
he becomes her hero, her standard, and the vitality of 
millions appears concentrated in one man. But the 
spirit of a nation will not, for any length of time, tol- 
erate the exclusive control of one single individual. 
However great the force, however lofty the aims, the 
life, the power, and the wants of the nation are more 
manifold. The everlasting conflict between the man 
and the people appears. The soul even of the people 
is finite, and, in the sight of the infinite, a limited per- 
sonality, but as compared to the individual it appears 
boundless. The man is compelled by the logical se- 
quence of his thoughts and actions, all the spirits of 
his own deeds force him into a rigidly confined course. 
The soul of the nation, however, requires for its life 
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incompatible opposites and a ceaseless working in the 
most divergent directions. Many things which the 
individual could not receive within his own nature 
arise to do battle against him. The reaction of the 
world sets in—feebly at first, from various sides, in 
different lines of thought, with little justice, then more 
strongly and with ever-growing success. At last, the 
spiritual kernel of the individual life is confined within 
a school—his school; it is crystallised into a partic- 
ular element of the culture of the nation. Ever is the 
closing part of a great life filled with secret resigna- 
tion, bitterness, and silent suffering. 

Thus with Luther. The first of these periods ex- 
tended down to the day when he published the theses, 
the second to his return from the Wartburg, the third 
to his death and the beginning of the Smalkald war. 

The author of these pages does not intend to de- 
scribe Luther’s life, but only to tell briefly how he 
grew and what he was. Many things about him ap- 
pear strange and uncouth, when viewed at a distance, 
but his picture has the remarkable quality of becom- 
ing bigger and more lovable the closer it is approached. 
And it would, from beginning to end, fill a good biog- 
rapher with admiration, sympathy, and also some good 
humor. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

The corruption of the world had waxed huge, the 
oppression of the poor was beyond endurance, gross 
sensuality held sway, clergy and laity were dominated 
by insatiable greed. Who would punish the young 
squire for ill-treating the peasant? Who protect the 
poor citizen against the powerful family of the rich 
councilman? Hard was the toil of the man of the peo- 
ple from morning till night, through winter and sum- 
mer. There was the plague, failure of crops, and fam- 
Inscrutable the order of the world, and a dearth 
of love in the life on earth. Salvation from misery 
was in God alone. Before Him all the things of the 
earth were petty and as naught; Emperor and Pope 
and the wisdom of man were transient as the flowers 
of the fields. If God was merciful he could save man 
from the troubles of this life and compensate him by 
everlasting bliss for his sufferings here below. But 
how could such grace be won? What virtue of weak 
humanity durst hope to earn the infinite treasure of 
divine favor? Man was damned from the time of 
Adam to will the good and work the evil. Vain was 
his best virtue ; he was cursed with original sin, and 
it was through no merit of his own if God showed him 
mercy. 

In such wise the human heart wrestled in anguish 
in those days. But forth from the sacred documents 
of the Scripture, which were to the people as a dark 
legend, there sounded from afar the word: ‘Christ 
is Love.”’ The ruling Church knew little of such love. 
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In its creed God stood far removed from the human 
soul, the image of Him on the Cross was hidden be- 
hind countless saints and blessed martyrs, all of whom 
were needed to intercede with the wrathful God. Yet 
the nature of the Teuton fervently demanded a cor- 
dial relation with the Almighty, he yearned with irre- 
pressible force to win the love of God. He who gave 
himself to penance, wrestling in ardent prayer and 
without cessation for the love of God, could feel the 
highest happiness in merging, yielding himself to God 
while on earth, and had the hope of bliss in Heaven. 
But the hierarchy no longer taught individual en- 
deavor for the grace of God. The Pope claimed to 
be the administrator of the inexhaustible deserts of 
Christ, and the Church taught that the prayers of the 
saints for sinful humanity had helped to pile up an 
infinite treasure of good works, prayers, fasts, and 
penances for the good of others, all of which treasures 
were administered by the Pope, who could give of 
them to whomsoever he wished to free from sin. And, 
likewise, if a number of the faithful would associate 
themselves together in a pious society, the Pope could 
grant to such a brotherhood the dispensation that the 
deserts of the saints and the surplus of pious devo- 
tional works, prayers, masses, pilgrimages, penances, 
donations, might pass from one to another. 

Thus there arose, under the patronage of mediat- 
ing saints, the pious brotherhoods in which associa- 
tion could effect that which was impossible for the 
weak individual. Their number was great. As late 
as 1530 Luther complains that they are innumerable. 
How crude and wretched was their mechanism may 
be shown by an example, selecting the brotherhood of 
the 11,009 virgins, called St. Ursula’s Ship, of which 
Prince- Elector Frederick the Wise was a founder 
and charter member. According to its constitution, 
this society had collected in spiritual treasures that 
were to help the brethren in acquiring eternal bliss, 
the following articles: 6,455 masses, 3,550 full psal- 
ters, 200,000 rosaries, 200,000 Te Deums, 1,600 Gloria 
in excelsis Deo; furthermore, 11,000 prayers for the 
patroness St. Ursula, and 630 times 11,000 Paternosters 
and Ave-Marias ; also, for the knights, 50 times 10,000 
Paternosters and Ave-Marias, etc. The entire power 
of this treasure for salvation was for the benefit of the 
members of the brotherhood. Many spiritual institu- 
tions and private individuals had earned especial merit 
by large contributions to the treasure of prayers. Upon 
the reorganisation of the society, Prince-Elector Fred- 
erick donated a fine silver Ursula. A layman earned 
membership if, in the course of his life, he once said 
11,000 paternosters and Ave-Marias. If he spoke thirty- 
two a day he earned it in a year; if sixteen, in two 
years ; if eight, in four years. If one was prevented 
from absolving this quantity of prayer by marriage, 
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business concerns, or illness, he could join by having 
eleven masses read for himself, etc. Still, this fra- 
ternity was one of the best, for the members were not 
required to pay cash; it was meant to be a society of 
poor people who wanted to help one another to Heaven 
by praying. And yet, after all is said, it cannot be 
denied that these pious societies, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, touched the soul more nearly 
than anything else that the decaying Church of the 
Middle Ages offered to the people. On the other hand, 
the trafic in pardons and indulgences was the foulest 
spot on the sick body of the Church. In their capa- 
city as conservators of the accumulated infinite treas- 
ures of Christ’s merits, the Popes sold orders on this 
treasury to the faithful for money. True, the better 
idea that even the Pope could not really forgive sins, 
but only remit the penance prescribed by the Church, 
never quite disappeared in the Church itself. But 
those who thus taught, isolated men of the universi- 
ties or candid ministers of scattered congregations, 
did well to take care not to develop their teachings 
into open contradiction against the business of the 
traffickers in pardons. For what was the true doc- 
trine of the Church to the Popes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who, almost without exception, were atrocious 
villains and unbelieving heathens? Woe to him who 
doubted that the Popes had the right to part him from 
God, to open or close to him the gates of Heaven! It 
was money they demanded without end, money for 
women and boys, for their children and relations, for 
their princely households. And there prevailed an 
awful community of self-interest between themselves, 
the bishops, and the fanatical party in the begging 
fraternities. _Nothing made Huss of Hussinetz so in- 
sufferable as his fight against pardons and indulgences. 
The doctrine of repentance and grace drove the great 
Wessel from Paris into an unhappy exile, and it was 
pardon-mongering monks that allowed the venerable 
Johannes Vesalia to die in the dungeon of the monas- 
tery at Mayence, him who first uttered the great words, 
‘Wherefore should I believe that which I know?” 

It is well known how rankly the traffic in pardons 
and indulgences grew early‘in the sixteenth century 
and how shamelessly the infamous swindle was car- 
ried on. When Tetzel entered a city with his box he 
rode with a great suite of monks and priests, a well- 
fed, haughty Dominican. The bells were tolled, clergy 
and laity went reverently to meet him and conducted 
him to the church. There, in the nave, his great red 
cross was erected with the wreath of thorns and the 
nail holes, and sometimes the faithful people were fa- 
vored with the sight of the red blood of the crucified 
Christ moving on the cross.- Next to the wreath were 
the flags of the Church bearing the coat-of-arms of the 
Pope with the threefold crown ; before the cross stood 
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the notorious chest strongly enforced with iron bands; 
on one side a pulpit on which the monk with rude 
eloquence explained the miraculous power of his indul- 
gences and exhibited a great parchment of the Pope 
from which dangled many seals; on the other side the 
money table with blank pardons, writing material, and 
money baskets, and there it was that the clerical as- 
sistants sold eternal bliss to the people crowding 
around. 

The evils in the Church were without number; 
against all of them an outraged moral sense revolted, 
but the centre of the whole movement was the fight 
against the means of grace which made a loathsome 
mockery of the needs of the popular heart. And the 
appearance of so many reformers will be understood 
aright only if it is looked upon asa reaction of the 
heart against insincerity, heartlessness, and continued 
outrage upon the holiest ideals. 


THE TRAFFIC IN INDULGENCES. 


Throughout Northern Europe opposition was stir- 
ring. But the man was not yet found who was des- 
tined to feel in fearful, long-continued struggle within 
his own soul all the sufferings and all the yearnings of 
the people, in order to become the leader in whom 
they saw with enthusiasm the embodiment of their own 
inmost nature. We know little of the struggles which 
Luther underwent prior to the time when he entered 
the monastery. They hardened his convictions until 
his soul was matured and ready to speak out boldly. 
But it is probably fair to judge by analogy, and hap- 
pily we have direct information of an experience which 
was doubtless similar to that of Luther and typical 
of what was passing, with greater or less clearness of 
insight, in the popular mind in general. 

Frederick Mecum, latinised Myconius, was the son 
of a respectable citizen of Lichtenfels, in Upper Fran- 
conia, born in 1491. At the age of thirteen years he 
was sent to the Latin school of the then rising moun- 
tain city of Annaberg. He there experienced what is 
here told in his own words, and, in 1510, a youth of 
nineteen years, went into a monastery. Being a Fran- 
ciscan, he was one of the earliest, most zealous and 
loyal adherents of the professors of Wittenberg. He 
left the order, became a preacher of the Reformed 
Church in Thuringia, finally parson and overseer at 
Gotha, where he carried the Reformation through and 
died in 1546. 

The relation of Myconius to Luther was curious. 
He not only was a modest and intimate friend of the 
latter’s in many relations of private life, but his friend- 
ship with Luther was filled until death with a poetic 
charm that transfigured his entire life. In the most 
fateful time of his youth, seven years before Luther 
began the Reformation, the image of the great man 
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appeared to him ina dream and calmed the doubts of 
his agitated heart, and it was in the transfiguration of 
that dream that the faithful, pious scholar thenceforth 
saw his great friend at all hours. 

Still another circumstance lends peculiar interest 
to the personality of Myconius. Although the gentle, 
delicately organised man was totally unlike his daring 
friend, there is a remarkable similarity in the early 
lives of the two. And many things that remain un- 
known in Luther’s youth are explained by what My- 
conius tells of his own early years. Both were poor 
scholars of a Latin school, both were driven into mon- 
asteries by inward struggles and youthful enthusiasm, 
both failed to find that peace which they fervently 
sought, but found, instead, fresh doubts, greater strug- 
gles, years of torment, of anxious uncertainty. Both 
were driven to revolt by the insolent Tetzel, who in- 
flamed their souls with indignation and determined 
the entire direction and activity of their subsequent 
lives. At last, both died in the same year, Myconius 
seven weeks later than Luther, after having been, five 
years before, recalled to life from a deadly illness by 
a conjuring letter from Luther. 

Although he published little, Frederick Myconius 
left, besides theological writings, a chronicle of his 
time in which his own activity and the affairs of Gotha 
are described most minutely. The dream which he 
had the first night after entering the monastery is well 
known and has been printed frequently. The Apostle 
Paul, who then appeared as his guide, had the face 
and voice of Luther, as Myconius thought in after 
years. This long dream is told in Latin. The intro- 
ductory narrative, however, has been preserved ina 
manuscript of the ducal library of Gotha in a contem- 
poraneous German form. The following has been 
translated from the manuscript, being shortened only 
in a few places: 

‘Johannes Tetzel, of Pirna, in Meissen, a Domin- 
ican monk, was a great crier and trader in indulgences 
or pardons of the Pope of Rome. He remained, with 
this purpose, for two years in the new city of Anna- 
berg, and so deluded the people that they all believed 
that there was no other way to gain pardon for their 
sins and everlasting life than justification by our 
works, which justification, he said, nevertheless was 
impossible. But he said there was one way remaining, 
namely, to buy it for money from the Pope of Rome, 
that is, to buy the indulgence of the Pope, which, he 
said, was forgiveness of sins and a sure entry into 
everlasting life. Here I could tell wonder upon won- 
der and incredible things about what preachings I 
heard those two years at Annaberg from Tetzel. For 
I attended his preaching diligently, and he preached 
every day. I even could repeat his sermons to others, 
with all gestures and explanations, not scoffing at 
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him, but being greatly in earnest. For I held all his 
utterances to be oracles and divine sayings which 
must be believed, and that which came from the Pope 
I held as though it came from Christ himself. 

‘‘Finally, about the time of Pentecost, in the year 
of our Lord, 1510, he threatened to lay down the red 
cross and close the gate of Heaven and extinguish the 
sun, and it would never happen again that for so little 
money could be had forgiveness of sins and everlast- 
ing life. Yea, it was not to be hoped that so long as 
the world stood, such graciousness of the Pope would 
come there again. He also urged that every one 
should care well for the salvation of his own soul and 
those of his friends, both deceased and living, for now 
had come the day of salvation and the pleasing time. 
And he said: ‘Let no one neglect his own salvation, 
for unless you have the letters of the Pope you can- 
not be absolved and pronounced free by any man from 
many sins and ‘‘reserved cases.”’ On the gates and 
the walls of the church were publicly posted printed 
letters in which it was stated that in order to give the 
people a testimonial of gratitude for its devotion, 
thenceforth the letters of pardon and complete power 
should not be sold so high as in the beginning, and 
at the end of the letter, at the bottom, was written: 
‘Pauperibus dentur gratis’—to the poor the letters of 
pardon should be given for nothing, without money, 
for the sake of God. 

‘«Thereupon I began to bargain with the commis- 
sioners of this traffic in pardons, but, in truth, I was 
moved and impelled thereto by the Holy Ghost, al- 
though I knew not, at the time, what I did. 

‘«My dear father taught me in my childhood the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Christian Faith, and compelled me to pray at all 
times. For he said we had everything from God 
alone, grazis, for nothing, and He would govern and 
lead us if we prayed diligently. Of the indulgences 
and Roman pardons, he said they were only nets with 
which money was filched and taken out of the pockets 
of the simple-minded, and men could surely not buy 
or bring about forgiveness of sins and everlasting life 
with money. But the priests and clergy became angry 
and scolded when such things were said. Since, then, 
I heard nothing in the sermons every day but the 
great glory of the pardons, I remained in doubt which 
to believe more, my dear father or the priests as teach- 
ers of the Church. I stood in doubt, but still I believed 
more the priests than the instructions of my father. 
But one thing I would not allow, that the forgiveness 
of sins could not be obtained except when it was 
bought with money, particularly by the poor. Hence 
I was pleased wonderfully with the clause at the end 
of the Pope’s letter, ‘Pauperibus gratis dentur propter 
Deum.’ 
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‘‘And when, three days later, they wanted to lay 
down the cross with great pomp and hew down the 
steps and ladders to Heaven, the spirit moved me that 
I went to the commissionérs and asked them for let- 
ters forgiving my sins ‘from mercy for the poor.’ I 
said I was a sinner and poor and required pardon for 
my sins given as a matter of grace. The second day, 
about the time of vespers, I entered the house of Hans 
Pflock, where Tetzel was, together with the confessors 
and throngs of priests, and I addressed them in the 
Latin tongue and asked them to allow me, a pauper, 
according to the order of the Pope’s letter, to beg ab- 
solution of all my sins free of charge and for God’s 
sake, etiam nullo casu reservato, without reservation of 
a single case, and that they should give me /iteras tes- 
timoniales of the Pope, or testimony in writing. The 
priests were astonished at my Latin speech, for that 
was a rare thing in those days, especially among young 
boys, and they went from the room into the chamber 
adjoining, where the commissioner, Tetzel, was. They 
announced my request and also begged for me that 
he might give me the letters of pardon without charge. 
At last, after a long consultation, they return and 
bring me this answer: ‘Dear son, we have submitted 
your prayer to the commissioner with diligence, and 
he admits he would gladly grant your prayer, but he 
cannot, and, though he would, the concession would 
be null and void. For he showed us that it was writ- 
ten clearly in the Pope’s letter that those will surely 
share in the ample and gracious indulgences and 
treasures of the church and the deserts of Christ gu 
porrigerent manum adjutricem, who help with the hand, 
that is, who give money.’ And they said all that in 
German words, for there was not one among them 
who could have spoken three words with me in Latin. 

‘¢On the other hand, I prayed again, and proved 
from the published letter of the Pope that the Holy 
Father, the Pope, commanded that such letters be 
given to the poor free of charge, for God’s sake, and 
especially as there was added ad mandatem domini 
papae proprium, i. e., by the Lord, the Pope’s, own 
- command. 

««So they go in again and beg the proud, haughty 
monk to grant my prayer and dismiss me with the 
pardon, as I was a prudent and eloquent youth and 
worthy that something special above others be done 
for me. But they come out again and once more 
bring the answer, ‘de manu auxiliatrice,’ of the helping 
hand, which alone was powerful for a holy pardon. 
But I remain firm, and say that they do me, a pauper, 
wrong; whom neither God nor the Pope wanted to 
exclude from grace, him they rejected for the sake of 
a few pennies which I did not have. Then began a 
dispute. I was asked to. give a small amount, that 
the helping hand might not be wanting, if it was but 
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agroat. I said: ‘I have not even that; I am poor.’ 
Finally, it came down to this, that I should give but 
I again replied that I had not a single 
penny. They urged me and spoke among themselves. 
At last I heard that they were anxious about two 
things: first, they should by no means let me depart 
without a letter of pardon, for it might be a trick de- 
vised by some one else and might lead to evil con- 
sequences, since it was written clearly in the Pope’s 
letter that it should be given to the poor free of charge, 
Nevertheless, something should be taken from me that 
the others might not hear that the letters of pardon 
were given for nothing, so that the whole lot of stu- 
dents and beggars would come and all would want 
their letters free. They need not have had any care 
about that, for the poor beggars sought more for bread 
to still their hunger. 

‘After having held their council, they come to me 
again, and one gives me six pennies, that I should 
give them to the commissioner. By this contribution 
I would also be a builder of the church of St. Peter 
at Rome, also a slayer of the Turk, and would have a 
share in the grace of Christ and the indulgence. But 
I said freely, being moved by the spirit, if I wanted 
to buy indulgences and pardons for money, I might 
sell a book and buy them with my own money. But I 
wanted to have them given freely, for God’s sake, or 
the commissioners should account before God for 
having neglected and trifled away the salvation of my 
soul on account of six pennies, since both God and 
the Pope wanted my soul to attain forgiveness of all 
my sins, freely, out of His grace. This I said, and 
knew not, in truth, how it stood with the letters of 
pardon. 

‘At last, after a long talk, the priests asked me 
who sent me to them and who trained me to discuss 
such things with them. So I told them the whole 
plain truth, how it was that I was admonished or in- 
duced by no man nor persuaded by any adviser, but 
that I had made my prayer alone, without any man’s 
advice, and only trusting and confiding in the gracious 
pardon of sins freely given, and that in all my life- 
time I never spoke or treated with such great men. 
For I was by nature timid, and if I had not been com- 
pelled by the great thirst for the grace of God I should 
not have dared sucha great thing or mingled with 
such persons and asked such a thing of them. Then 
the letters were promised again, but so that I should 
buy them at six pennies, which were to be given me 
freely for my person. But I remained steadfast that 
the letters of pardon should be given to me free of 
charge by him who had the power to give them; if 
not, I would commend and commit the matter to God. 
And thus I was dismissed by them. 

‘The holy thieves were, nevertheless, sad on ac- 
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count of this bargain. I was partly sad because I 
failed to get a letter of pardon, and partly 1 was glad 
that there was still One in Heaven who would forgive 
the sins of the penitent sinner without money or loan, 
according to the passage which I had often sung in 
church: ‘As I live, saith the Lord, I want not the 
death of the sinner, but that he be converted and 
live.’ O dear Lord and God, Thou knowest that I do 
not lie in this matter or invent anything out of myself. 

«With all this I was so moved that as I walked 
home to my lodgings I was fain to melt and dissolve 
into tears. So I arrive at my lodgings, go to my 
chamber and take the crucifix, which always lay on 
the little table in my study, and, setting it on a seat, 
I drop down on the floor in front of it. I cannot here 
describe it, but at that time I could feel the spirit of 
prayer and of grace which Thou, O my Lord and God, 
didst pour out over me. The sum of it all was this: 
I prayed that Thou, dear Lord, wouldst be my father, 
that Thou wouldst forgive my sins, I gave myself up 
to Thee completely that Thou shouldst make of me 
whatever might please Thee, and, since the priests 
would not be merciful to me without money, that 
Thou wouldst be my gracious God and Father. 

‘«Then I felt that my whole heart was transformed; 
I felt vexed at all things in the world, and it seemed 
I was weary of this life. One thing only I wished, to 
live for God that I might please Him. But who was 
there then that might have taught me how to go about 
it? For the Word, the Life, and the Light of men 
was buried throughout the world in deepest darkness 
of human laws and the altogether foolish ‘good works.’ 
About Christ they were silent; nothing was known of 
Him, or if He was remembered He was pictured to 
us as acruel; terrible judge, whom His mother and 
all the saints in Heaven could scarcely, with tears of 
blood, conciliate and make merciful, and even so, He 
would, for every mortal sin, thrust the men who did 
penance into the torments of Purgatory for seven 
years. The torment of Purgatory was in no wise dif- 
ferent from the tortures of Hell, except that it would 
not last forever. But the Holy Ghost gave me hope 
that God would be merciful to me. 

‘‘And then I began and counselled for some days 
within myself how I might begin a changed condition 
of my life. For I saw the sin of the world and the en- 
tire human race; I saw my manifold sin, which was 
very great. I had also heard something of the secret 
great sanctity and the pure, innocent life of the monks, 
serving God day and night, separated from all the 
evil life of the world, living soberly, piously, chastely, 
holding mass, singing psalms, fasting and praying for- 
ever. I had seen this apparent life, but did not know 
or understand that it was the greatest idolatry and 
hypocrisy. 
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‘‘T communicated my counsel to my instructor, 
Master Andreas Staffelstein, the supreme regent of the 
school, who advised me at once to enter the Francis- 
can monastery, which was being rebuilt at that time. 
And, that I might not become changed in purpose by 
long delay, he at once went with me personally to the 
monks, praised my ability and character, and boasted 
that I was the only one among his scholars who he 
was confident would be a right godly man. 

‘‘T wanted to impart my purpose to my parents 
and hear their opinions, being an only son and heir. 
But the monks taught me from Jerome I should leave 
father and mother and not regard them, and run to 
the Cross of Christ. They also adduced the saying of 
Christ: ‘No one is fit for the Kingdom of God who 
lays the hand on the plow and looks behind him.’ All 
these things urged and commanded that I turn monk. 
I will not here speak of many bonds and ties with 
which they bound and tied my conscience. For they 
said I could never be saved unless I speedily accepted 
and used the grace offered by God. Thereupon, being 
more willing to die than to forego the grace of God 
and eternal life, I at once took the vow and promised 
to return to the monastery in three days and begin 
the year of probation, as they call itin the monastery, 
i. e., I would become a pious, devout, and God-fear- 
ing monk. 

‘‘In the year of Christ 1510, July 14, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, I entered the monastery, 
accompanied by my teacher and a few of my school- 
mates and some very devout matrons, whom I had 
partly told the reason why I entered the holy orders. 
And thus I blessed those who accompanied me to the 
monastery, all, amid tears, wishing me the grace of 
God and all blessings. And so I went into the mon- 
astery. Dear Lord, Thou knowest that this is all true. 
I sought not idleness nor care of the belly, nor the 
semblance of great sanctity, but I wanted to please 
Thee ; it was Thee I wanted to serve. 

‘Thus, at that time, I groped in great darkness.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


JACQUES GRUET, CALVIN’S ETHICAL VICTIM. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
II. 


Obedient to Calvin, the magistrates resolved to pro- 
ceed with Gruet’s trial, and at first they inclined to 
turn it into a trial for heresy. Raising again the Latin 
extract, the Council asked Gruet whether, if a man 
were found to have poisons in his house he should not 
say why he had them, and Gruet agreed. And are 
not these blasphemies in your papers worse than all 
the poisons in the world? Here Gruet was dazed, 
and agreed again. Probably he saw his fate approach- 
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ing. But Calvin was resolved that he should be made 
an example to the moral heretics, and to rebels against 
the Minister. So there was brought before the Coun- 
cil one Treppereau, an ex-preacher, who had been 
suspended from his ministry for slander, but found 
an opportunity of ingratiating himself with the Minis- 
ter by informing him of a conversation he had with 
Gruet, on the subject of magisterial interference with 
individual conduct. The crucial point of sexual sin 
being pressed by Treppereau against Gruet’s theory 
of liberty, the latter said that, although it was a sin, 
‘‘it was not such a great sin, provided there was mu- 
tual consent, and provided there was no injury done 
to one’s neighbor.”” Upon this Treppereau had quoted 
Moses, and Gruet replied ‘‘Moses was only a man, and 
no one knows what God said to him.” Treppereau 
asked how he (Gruet) would regard it if he were mar- 
ried and his own wife were seduced. As Gruet had 
carefully guarded the legal rights of the ‘‘ neighbor,” 
he perceived that Treppereau could not understand 
his position, and closed the conversation by saying : 
‘¢ Pardon, Monsieur, what I have said ; it was only for 
the pleasure of discussion, for which, when people 
do not give arguments, I sometimes suggest them.” 
Gruet admitted the substantial accuracy of Treppe- 
reau’s story, but this evidence was not considered suf- 
ficient to warrant the execution of a citizen. Gruet 
had been arraigned for a definite offence—affixing on 
the church-door a menace of death to the ministerial 
authorities of Geneva. Though Calvin, as his private 
letters, now published, prove, knew that Gruet did not 
write that placard, he also knew that the ethical re- 
former could not be put to death save for that offence ; 
he therefore allowed the Council to put Gruet to the 
torture to make him confess to having done what he 
(Calvin) knew he had not done. That every step of 
the Council, after its vain effort to release Gruet, was 
taken at the Minister’s dictation, is shown now by his 
private letters, as for instance, by one to Falais, July 
14, 1547, informing him that Gruet will die, this being 
four days before the sentence. 

Gruet, being threatened with torture, said that un- 
der the torture he would confess that he wrote the 
placard, but it would be false. The dreadful cord led 
him to entréat them to kill him, and, as he had said, 
he confessed to the placard. Then he was tortured 
for several days to make him confess that he had ac- 
complices, and to name them. But here he was firm ; 
no agony could induce him to involve another. 

On July 18 the Council sentenced Gruet to death. 
The city was filled with horror: Gruet’s relatives, per- 
sons of high position, made strenuous efforts to save 
the young man, whom they induced to send a petition 
to the Council confessing his fault and asking clem- 
ency. Other petitions poured in, but they were from 
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just those high people with whom the Minister was 
grappling, and who were to be made aware that there 
was a god in the Genevan Israel. And now, for a sec- 
ond time, the Council tried to save Gruet ; the execu- 
tion was postponed, and all was advancing towards 
pardon, when again Calvin intervened (July 24) with 
a bitter complaint at the hesitation of the authorities 
On the day following the 
death sentence was confirmed. 

On July 26 Jacques Gruet was carried from his 
prison (l’Evéche) to the Hotel de Ville, past his own 
mansion (along the same route that Calvin’s theologi- 
cal victim, Servetus, passed six years later). On the 
way Gruet stated that everything he had said during 
his trial was true, except the confession of the placard 
under torture. Of that placard he knew nothing. But 
it was for that, in point of law, that he was decapi- 
tated, though really for his advocacy of personal lib- 


to carry out the sentence. 


erty. Calvin witnessed the execution, and wrote to 
Viret: ‘‘He showed an amazing courage in meeting 
death.”’ 


In examining the wit and elegance of the few sen- 
tences preserved of Gruet’s writing, M. Henri Fazy, 
a very learned member of the Institute of Geneva, 
says that he appears to have been a Voltaire before 
Voltaire. That Gruet was in religious opinion quite 
as heretical as Voltaire, was discovered three years 
after his death. In repairing the Gruet mansion there 
was discovered a manuscript by him of twenty-six 
closely written pages, which Calvin declared was 
enough to bring down the divine wrath on Geneva. 
What was really in that treatise must remain unknown, 
as only the Minister and some of the Council saw it. 
According to the hostile report Gruet’s essay spoke of 
Christ as a fantastic rustic, of the miracles as tricks, 
of the apostles as vagabonds with little brains, and of 
the Scriptures as containing less sense than Esop’s 
Fables. Calvin seems to have been grieved that he 
could not roast Gruet after having decapitated him, 
and it was at first proposed to make an effigy of him 
and burn it along with his manuscript. That plan 
was abandoned, but the book was tried iz camera and 
condemned ‘‘to be burnt to ashes, so that the mem- 
ory of such an abominable thing shall be lost, and 
thus give an example te all accomplices and adher- 
ents, should there ever be found a sect so infectious 
and more than diabolic.’’ Consequently on May 23, 
1550, was burnt this treatise on the spot where its au- 
thor was beheaded July 26, 1547. 

There may be read between the lines of the hostile 
report as to the contents of Gruet’s treatise, in the se- 
crecy, the eagerness to burn it without the preserva- 
tion of a copy even in the archives of the Council, a 
necessity of heaping some load of infamy on Gruet’s 
memory. It seems probable that the horror of his 
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murder still remained, and the memory of his high 
character. The masses might be conciliated by a 
discovery that he was such a terrible ‘‘infidel,” but 
the untruthfulness of Calvin throughout the trial of 
Gruet forbids perfect confidence in his report con- 
cerning the treatise. However, some others also saw 
the manuscript, and there is no doubt that it was very 
heretical. It is of much interest, in studying this bril- 
liant man, that, while holding such views, he did not 
by any publication confuse the real issue between 
himself and his followers and the despotic Minister. 
The question was not about dogmas, but about the 
right of people to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, in their own way, with due respect to the 
equal rights of others. This was an ethical and social 
issue, made urgent by the Minister’s practical denial 
of all personal freedom, even in the most private af- 
fairs of life, and Gruet showed a just sense of his re- 
sponsibility as a leader in that momentous cause by 
not enabling his opponents to raise any theological 
hue and cry. 

Calvin won. The execution of Gruet placed Ge- 
neva socially and ethically under the feet of a Min- 
ister who at the same time was disparaging ‘‘good 
works.” A few years later Jerome Bolsec, a learned 
and eloquent French preacher who had seceded from 
the Church of Rome, visited Geneva and urged the 
importance of good works. Calvin asserted against 
Bolsec his dogma of predestination, that every man’s 
salvation or perdition was determined before his birth, 
and his deeds, good or evil, could not affect his future 
destiny. Bolsec replied that this doctrine would make 
God the author of sins, these being predestined. Cal- 
vin answered by casting Bolsec into prison. It was 
said he thirsted for Bolsec’s blood also, but it was 
not thought prudent to slay an otherwise orthodox 
preacher for upholding good works; so Bolsec was 
merely banished. But it might have been better for 
Calvin’s repute for sincerity had he decapitated Bol- 
sec, for this scholar searched out his personal history, 
and in 1577 published a book on Calvin’s ‘Life and 
Morals,” from which it would seem that the famous 
Minister never tried to get to heaven by good works. 
It is historically known that before he went to Geneva 
Calvin travelled about Europe under different assumed 
His first change of name was made in youth 
when, Bolsec declares, he fled from his native town, 
Noyon, to escape being burnt for Sodomy. Bolsec 
also gives instances of Calvin’s sexual immorality, 
and says that his conduct in this respect in Geneva 
was known to various persons who were silent through 
mere terror, as it was known that any word against 
the Minister must be retracted under torture. On the 
title page of Bolsec’s (French) book, in the British 
Museum, some early Calvinist has written in French 
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that its author (Bolsec) was sent out of hell for the 
express purpose of injuring the Church of God. But 
Audin, who has written the only critical Life of Cal- 
vin, states that Bolsec has been in a measure con- 
firmed by research. 

Bolsec’s book was a good deal read in Shake- 
speare’s youth, and I havea suspicion that in ‘‘Meas- 
ure for Measure” the poet drew the portrait of Calvin 
in the puritanical Duke who sentences a youth to 
death for immorality, but offers the sister her broth- 
er’s life as a bribe for her dishonor. The probabilities 
that Bolsec told the truth appear strong when we 
consider Calvin’s many a@dzases, the lack of any critical 
investigation into the charges by his friendly biogra- 
phers, his suppressions of truth in order to compass 
the death of Gruet, his malicious laughter at the cries 
of Servetus burning at the stake. The man guilty of 
these things would be guilty of anything. 

And this criminal, with his five a/zases, his vindic- 
tive murders, his alleged secret immoralities, his lies, 
is the founder of the faith of the majority of Protes- 
tant Churches, even the English Church retaining in 
its Seventeenth Article that horrible dogma of pre- 
destination written by Calvin, and illustrated by as 
vile a character and as cruel a career as ever cursed 
the earth under the cloak of religion. 


NOTES. 


H. Dharmapala, of Calcutta, India, arrived a few days ago 
on American soil; and Virchand R. Gandhi, of Bombay, is ex- 
pected during the next fortnight. The former, as is probably 
well known to our readers, represented at the Parliament of Re- 
ligions Ceylonese Buddhism, the latter the religion of the Jains. 
We are informed that in addition to these two delegates of East- 
ern religions Mr. Chatopadhyaya, a Hindu gentlemen and a rep- 
resentative of Brahmanism, is expected in Chicago. 

Mr. Dharmapala saw on his journey Sir Edwin Arnold, F. 
Max Miiller, and Rhys Davids and brings their greetings and sym- 
pathies to the people of America. 
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H. DHARMAPALA’S MISSION. 


Anagarika H. Dharmapala, the official delegate 
of Ceylonese Buddhism at the Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago in 1893, has, after a three years’ ab- 
sence, returned to the United States. He carries with 
him kind recommendations of the Buddhist high 
priests of his native country and an official passport 
signed by the representative authorities of the reli- 
gious communion to which he belongs. This is his 
mission, expressed in his own words: 


‘«Once more I set my foot on the sacred soil of the 
land of freedom. Three years ago I stood on the plat- 
form of the historic Parliament of Religions in Chi- 
cago, shoulder to shoulder with the distinguished 
representatives of the great religions of the world, 
and addressed the American people therein assem- 
bled on the life and teachings of the Great Teacher 
of Compassion, whose blessed lips for the first time 
uttered the life-giving message that not descent and 
purity of blood nor the accumulation of wealth can 
make a man noble, but an elevating, unselfish life 
and striving after perfection for the consummation of 
the highest ideal of true manhood. 

‘‘T was glad to become acquainted with you and to 
learn of your broad sympathy and good-will toward 
other nations and other religions. I acquired a better 
insight into the spirit of your religious institutions 
and aspirations than I could have obtained in my na- 
tive country, and I carried the message of your good- 
will and sympathy home to my people. 

‘*T come now again for the same noble purpose 
and obedient to the same injunction of our Blessed 
teacher, the Buddha Tathagato, who commanded his 
disciples in these words: 

‘¢¢Go ye now, O Bhikshus, for the benefit of the 
many, for the welfare of mankind, out of compassion 
for the world. Preach the doctrine glorious. Pro- 
claim to them a life of holiness. They will understand 
the doctrine and accept it.’ 3 

‘‘ Having renounced all worldly pleasures, I have 
entered the Brotherhood of the Anagarikas, the order 
of the homeless, who devote their lives to the good of 
humanity. Creed, color, and dogma bind me not, and 
I am therefore free to live for the truth alone. I am 


free to receive and give information, to receive what 
others can teach me and to impart freely our concep- 
tion of religious truth. I shall gladly accept invita- 
tions of the good people who want to hear what the 
Buddha Tathagato taught. Mine is a mission of love 
and enlightenment. Peace and blessings to all. 


‘¢H. DHARMAPALA, 


‘*General Secretary Maha-Bodhi Society, 


‘In the year of Buddha, 2440, Chicago, Ill., P. O. Drawer F,”’ 


PROFESSOR MAX MUELLER ON CHRISTIANITY AND 

BUDDHISM. 

PROFESSOR Max MUELLER lectured at the rooms 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Hanover Square, 
London, on ‘‘Coincidences.”” The Lord Chancellor 
took the Chair, and there was a large company of 
ladies and gentlemen, including the Rev. Canon Wil- 
berforce. 

The Professor said that two Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries travelling in Thibet were startled at the co- 
incidence between their own ritual and that of the 
Buddhist priesthood. The latter had croziers, mitres, 
dalmatics, copes, services with two choirs, five-chained 
censers, blessings given while extending the right 
hand over the people, the use of beads, worship of 
the saints, processions, litanies, holy water. The 
missionaries attributed these coincidences to the 
Devil, determined to scandalise pious Roman Catho- 
lics. There the matter rested. 

When the ancient language of the Brahmins began 
to be seriously studied by such men as Wilkins, Sir 
William Jones, and Colebrooke, the idea that all lan- 
guages were derived from Hebrew was so firmly fixed 
and prevalent that it would have required great cour- 
age to say otherwise. Frederic Schlegel was the first 
to announce that the classic languages of Greece and 
Italy, and Sanskrit, the sacred language of India, were 
offshoots of the same stem. It might be laid down as 
a general principle that if a coincidence could be pro- 
duced by natural causes, no other explanation need 
be sought. This, however, could not be the reason 
why mitres, copes, dalmatics, croziers, and many other 
things, exactly like those in the Roman Catholic 
Church, existed in Thibet. The conclusion was forced 
upon those who first studied the subject without pas- 
sion, that there must at one time have been commu- 
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nication between Catholic priests and the Buddhists, 
and it was an historical fact that Christian mission- 
aries were active in China from the middle of the 
seventh to the end of the eighth century. They had 
monasteries and schools in different towns, and were 
patronised by the Government. Here, then, was a 
coincidence explained in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

Other coincidences between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity had been pointed out again and again, but too 
often in the impassioned tone of theological contro- 
versy. Coincidences between all the sacred books of 
the world existed and Professor Miiller ventured to 
say that they ought to be welcomed, for surely no 
truth lost value because it was held not only by our- 
selves but also by millions of human beings whom we 
formerly called unbelievers. 

Some of the coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity belonged to the ancient period of the for- 
mer. They included confessions, fasting, celibacy of 
the priesthood, and even rosaries, and, as they were 
honored in India before the beginning of our era, it 
followed that if they had been borrowed the borrow- 
ers were Christians. 

How, it might be asked, had knowledge of these 
things been spread! Through the fact that Buddhism 
We heard 
of Buddhist missionaries being sent to every part of 
the known world in the third century before Christ. 

Indian and Buddhist influences had long been sus- 
pected in the ancient Greek fable and some parts of 
the Bible. The story of the ass in the lion’s skin was 
to be found in Pali. Probably it was true that the 
germs of some famous stories existed among our 
Aryan ancestors before their separation, but the form 
would be that of the proverb. Some difficulty had 
been caused by the question whether the fables com- 
mon to Greece and India had travelled east or west. 
The Greeks themselves never claimed that kind of 
literature as their invention, though they madeit their 
own by clothing it in Greek forms. Moreover, the 
fable had many traces of Eastern origin, and they 
abounded in Sanskrit literature. They were con- 
stantly appealed to in India, and were incorporated in 
the sacred canon of the Buddhists. Formerly, doubt- 
ful, Professor Max Miiller had, after conscientious 
study, become more and more convinced that India 
was the soil that originally produced the fable as we 
knew it. 

Again there were in the Old and New Testaments 
stories which had been traced to the Buddhist Jataka, 
and, indeed, nobody could look at Buddhism without 
finding something which reminded them of Christian- 
ity. The Professor did not allude to things essential 
to Christianity ; he spoke rather of the framework. 

Under the disguise of St. Josaphat, Buddha him- 


in its essence was a missionary religion. 
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self had been raised to the rank of a saint in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and the Professor saw no rea- 
son why Buddha should not retain a place among 
saints, not all of whom were more saintly than he. 

The story of the judgment of Solomon occurred in 
the Buddhist canon, but in a somewhat different form. 
We read there of the man who had no children by his 
first wife, but one son by his second wife. To con- 
sole the first he gave her the custody of the child. 
After his death, each of the wives claimed the boy. 
They went before Misaka. She directed them to try 
which could pull the child from the other by main 
force. As soon as he began to cry, one of the women 
would pull no longer, and Misaka declared that she 
was the true mother. The Professor considered this 
story truer psychologically than the judgment of Sol- 
omon. To look upon the latter, as actually dating 
from the time of Solomon, could hardly commend it- 
self to Hebrew scholars of the present day. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son was found in the 
Buddhist sacred books. So was the story of the man 
who walked upon the water so long as he had faith in 
his divinity, and began to sink when his faith failed. 
Such a coincidence could not be set down to accident, 
and it must be remembered that the date of the Bud- 
dhist parable was anterior to that told by St. Luke. 

Then there was the parable of the loaves and fishes. 
In Buddha’s case he had one loaf, and after he had 
fed his five hundred brethren, as well as his host and 
hostess and the people of a monastery, so much bread 
was left that it had to be thrown into a cave. 

If such coincidences between the Buddhist sacred 
books and the Bible could be accounted for by refer- 
ence to the tendency of our common humanity, let 
analogous cases be produced. If they were set down 
as merely accidental, let similar cases be brought from 
the chapter of accidents. 

Max Miiller’s own opinion was that at least they 
were too numerous and complex to be attributed to 
the latter cause. He had tried to lay the case before 
his hearers like a judge summing up fora jury. He 
would only ask them to remember that the Buddhist 
canon in which these coincidences were found, was 
certainly reduced to writing in the first century before 
the Christian era. All, however, that he felt strongly 
was that the case should not remain undecided. The 
evidence was complete.—/ourn. Maha-Bodhi Soc., Vv, 4. 


MARTIN LUTHER:! 


BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
[CONTINUED.] 


LUTHER THE MONK. 

Little is known of Luther’s early life beyond this, 
that he came near death, and, during a thunder-storm, 
‘heard himself called by a terrible apparition from 

1 Translated by H, O, Heinemann, 
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Heaven.” In fear of death he vowed to enter a mon- 
astery, and carried out his resolution speedily and 
clandestinely. 

We are justified in believing that Luther was in a 


.frame of mind similar to Myconius when he entered 


the monastery, except that his sentiments were more 
profoundly stirred, his struggles fiercer. At odds with 
his father, full of terror at the thought of eternity 
which he could not understand, intimidated by the 
wrath of God, he entered, with almost convulsive en- 
ergy, on a life of renunciation, devotion, and penance. 
He found no peace. All the highest questions of life 
assailed his unsupported, secluded soul with tremend- 
ous force. The need of feeling himself at one with 
God and the world was unusually strong and passion- 
ate in him; faith gave him only that which was unin- 
telligible, bitter, repellent. To his nature the mys- 
teries of the moral order of the world were of the 
greatest importance. That the good were persecuted 
while the bad were fortunate, that God damned the 
race of men with the awful curse of sin because an 
ignorant woman bit into an apple, and that, on the 
other hand, the same God bore our sins with love, in- 
dulgence, and patience; that Christ on one occasion 
sent away honest people with harshness, and another 
time received harlots, publicans, and murderers— 
‘the wisdom of human reason must become foolish- 
ness in the face of such things.” At such times he 
would complain to his spiritual adviser, Staupitz: 
‘Dear Doctor, the Lord proceeds so horribly with 
men; who can serve Him if He strikes about Himself 
so recklessly?”’ If the answer was made, ‘‘ How else 
could He subdue their stubborn heads?” that intelli- 
gent argument could not console the youth. 

Impelled by an ardent desire to find the incompre- 
hensive God, he tortured himself by the closest analy- 
sis of all his thoughts and dreams. Every worldly 
thought, all the impulses of youthful blood, became 
to him abominable wrongs; he began to despair of 
himself; he wrestled in endless prayer, fasted and 
mortified the flesh. On one occasion, the brothers 
were obliged to force an entrance to his cell, in which 
he had lain for days in a condition not far removed 
from insanity. The warmest sympathy moved Stau- 
pitz as he looked upon these convulsive torments, 
and he would attempt to comfort him by rather rude 
speeches. Once, when Luther had written to him: 
«‘O my sin, sin, sin!’’ the spiritual adviser answered : 
«¢You want to be without sin and have no real sin. 
Christ is the pardon of real sins, as murdering one’s 
parents, etc. If Christ is to help you, you should have 
a register enumerating the real sins, and not approach 
Him with such trifles and doll sins and make of every 
bubble a sin.” 

The manner in which Luther rose from his despair 
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decided his entire future life. The God whom he 
served was at that time a God of terror; His wrath 
could be appeased only by the means of grace indi- 
cated by the old Church, consisting, in the foremost 
place, in continual confession, regulated by endless 
directions and forms that appeared vacant and frosty 
to the soul. Prescribed actions and the exercise of 
so-called good works did not bring to the youth a feel- 
ing of real conciliation and peace of mind. At last a 
word from his spiritual adviser struck him like an ar- 
row: ‘‘Only that is true penance which begins by 
love of God. Love of God and elevation of soul is 
not the result of the means of grace taught by the 
Church, but must precede them.” 

This thought from Tauler’s school became to the 
youth the foundation of a new moral relation of the 
soul to God. It was a sacred find to him. The trans- 
formation of the soul itself was the principal thing. 
That was the aim to strive for. From the innermost 
corner of every human heart should come repentance, 
penance, conciliation. He himself, and each man, 
could raise himself to God. At last he surmised what 
free prayer was. The place of the remote divine 
power which he had been seeking in a hundred for- 
mulz and childish confessions was now taken by an 
all-loving protector to whom he could address himself 
each hour joyfully and in tears, to whom he could 
carry every complaint, every doubt, who took an un- 
ceasing interest in him, cared for him, granted or re- 
fused his heart-felt prayers, Himself affectionate as a 
kind father. Thus he learned to pray, and how fiery 
his prayers became! Now he lived quietly together 
with the dear Lord, whom he had found at last, in 
daily, hourly communion. Conversation with the Su- 
preme Being became more intimate to him than that 
with the dearest beings of this earth. When he had 
poured out his whole soul before Him there would 
come over him tranquillity and sacred peace, a feeling 
of unutterable affection, he felt himself a part of God. 
And that relation remained to him from that time to 
the end of his days. He no longer needed the wide 
outside paths of the old Church; with his God in his 
heart he could defy the whole world. 

He began to believe that those taught a false doc- 
trine who laid so much stress on works of penance 
that besides them nothing remained but a cold satis- 
faction and circumstantial confession. And, subse- 
quently, when he learned from Melancthon that the 
Greek word for ‘‘repentance” (Me¢anoia) meant, even 
linguistically, the transformation of the soul, it ap- 
peared to him a wonderful revelation. On this foun- 
dation rests the confident faith with which he set up 
the words of the Scriptures against the ordinances of 
the Church. 

In such manner did Luther in the monastery grad- 
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ually work his way to spiritual emancipation. His 
entire subsequent teaching, the fight against the 
trade in pardons, his imperturbable steadfastness, his 
method of interpreting the Scriptures, rest upon the 
internal process by which, as a monk, he found his 
God. And it may well be said that with Luther’s 
prayers in his cell began the new era of history. Soon, 
life was to lay him under the sledge-hammer to har- 
den the pure metal of his soul ! 


THE RUPTURE WITH THE CHURCH. 


It was with reluctance that Luther in 1508 ac- 
cepted the professorship of dialectics at the new Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. He would have preferred to 
teach that theology which even then he held to be the 
true one. It is well known how in 1510 he went to 
Rome on business of the order, how he remained, in 
the Holy City full of devotion and piety, what an 
abomination were to him the heathen practices of the 
Latins, the corruption of morals and worldliness of 
the clergy. There it was that while reading mass his 
devotion was disturbed by ribald jests which the Ro- 
man members of his order interjected. He never for- 
got the fiendish words as long as he lived. 

But however deeply the corruption of the hierarchy 
stirred his emotions, it nevertheless comprised all his 
hopes; there was no God and no hereafter outside of 
it. The lofty idea of the Catholic Church and its vic- 
tories of fifteen hundred years fettered the minds of 
even the strongest. And when, clad in the garments 
of the Roman priesthood, he visited, at the risk of 
his life, the ruins of ancient Rome and stood amazed 
before the gigantic columns of the temples destroyed, 
according to tradition, by the Goths, the warlike man 
from the mountains of the ancient Hermunduri little 
dreamed that it would be his destiny to shatter the 
temples of medizval Rome more thoroughly, fiercely, 
grandly than had been done in bygone ages by the 
cousins of his forefathers. 

Luther still returned from Rome a faithful son of 
the great mother, all heretical practices, for instance 
those of the Bohemians, being offensive to him. After 
his return he took a warm part in the controversy of 
Reuchlin against the judges of heresy at Cologne, and 
about 1512 he was a partisan of the Humanists. But 
even then he felt that something stood between him 
and that school. Some years later when at Gotha, he 
failed to visit the venerable Mutianus Rufus, although 
he sent a very courteous letter of excuse. And soon 
after he was offended in the dialogues of Erasmus by 
the inner chillness and the worldly tone in which the 
theological sinners were scoffed at. In the profane 
worldliness of the Humanists the soul of Luther, so 
happy in its faith, never felt truly at home, and that 
pride which subsequently offended the sensitive Eras- 
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mus in a letter meant to be conciliatory, probably 
dwelt in his soul even at that early time. The forms 
of Luther’s literary modesty during that time make 
the impression that it was compelled from a firm spirit 
by the power of Christian humility. 

For, in his faith he then felt sure and great. As 
early as 1516 he wrote to Spalatin who represented 
his connexion with the Prince-Elector Frederick the 
Wise, that the Elector was the wisest man in all the 
affairs of this world, but where God and salvation 
were concerned he was struck with seven-fold blind- 
ness. 

Luther had cause for this utterance, for the provi- 
dence of that well-poised prince was manifested, among 
other things, by the prudent endeavors to gather the 
means of grace recommended by the Church. Thus, 
he had a peculiar fancy for relics, and at that time 
Staupitz, vicar of the Augustine-Eremites of Saxony, 
was engaged along the Rhine and elsewhere collecting 
treasures of relics for the Elector. This absence of 
the superior officer was important for Luther who had 
to take his place. He was already a man of authority 
in his order. Although a professor of theology since 
1512, he still lived in his monastery at Wittenberg, 
and, as a rule, wore his monk’s hood. He visited the 
thirty monasteries of his congregation, deposed priors, 
issued severe reprimands on lax discipline, and urged 
severity towards fallen monks. Yet he still retained 
something of the pious simplicity of the brother of the 
monastery. 

For it was in that sense that on October 31, 1517, 
after he had affixed the theses against Tetzel at the 
church door, he wrote, full of confidence and simple 
honesty, to the protector of the dealer in indulgences, 
Archbishop Albrecht of Mayence. Full of the ingenu- 
ous popular faith in the intelligence and good inten- 
tions of the highest rulers, Luther thought—as he 
often said in later times—that it needed but to repre- 
sent honestly to the princes of the Church the disad- 
vantage and immorality of such abuses. But how 
childish did this zeal of the monk appear to the smooth 
and refined princes of the Church! What aroused the 
profound indignation of the honest man was all fin- 
ished, disposed of, laid aside, from the point of view 
of the Archbishop. The sale of indulgences was an 
evil which had been deplored a hundred times, but it 
was unavoidable, as many institutions are to the pol- 
itician which, while not good in themselves, must be 
sustained for the sake of a great interest. The great- 
est interest to the Archbishop and the curia was their 
temporal dominion, which was gained and supported 
by money made in that manner. The great interest 
of Luther and the people was truth. This was the 
parting of the ways. 

Luther entered the struggle full of faith, a loyal 
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son of the Church, full of devotion to the authorities 
of the Church. But, again, he had within him that 
which confirmed him against too powerful an influence 
from such authority, a secure relation with his God. 
He was thirty-four years old at that time, in the prime 
of his powers, of medium size, of slender but strong 
body, which seemed tall by the side of the small, del- 
icate, boyish figure of Melanchthon. In a countenance 
showing the traces of nightly vigils and internal strug- 
gles, there glowed the fiery eyes whose powerful ra- 
diance was difficult to bear. A respected man, not 
only in his order but also at the university; not a great 
scholar, for he learned Greek from Melanchthon the 
following year and Hebrew immediately after ; he pos- 
sessed no extensive book-learning and never was am- 
bitious to shine asa Latin poet. But he was aston- 
ishingly well read in the Scriptures and some fathers 
of the Church, and what he absorbed he digested with 
German thoroughness. He was indefatigable as a 
minister of his congregation, a zealous preacher, a 
warm friend, having recovered an honest cheerfulness 
at that time, of assured bearing, courteous and adroit, 
his intercourse marked by conscious assurance which 
often transfigured his features with a happy humor. 
Small events of the day readily movéd or disturbed 
him ; he was irritable and wept easily, but if a great 
call approached him and he had overcome the first 
nervous excitement—which, for instance, embarrassed 
him in his first appearance at the Diet of Worms—he 
possessed a wonderful equanimity and assurance. He 
knew not fear; his leonine nature even took enjoy- 
ment in the most dangerous situations. Accidental 
danger of life which he incurred, insidious attacks of 
his enemies, were scarcely held worthy of mention at 
that time. 

The foundation of this superhuman heroism, as it 
were, was again his firm personal relationship to his 
God. He had long ‘periods when he desired martyr- 
dom, smiling and inwardly happy, to serve the truth 
and his God. 

Still the future held terrible struggles in store for 
him, but they were not of the kind in which he was 
met by men. It was the Devil himself he had to beat 
down for years, again and again ; he overcame the an- 
guish and torments of Hell which was busily at work 
to obscure his understanding. Such a man might be 
killed, but could hardly be conquered. 


THE CONFLICT. 


That period of the struggle which follows next, 
from the beginning of the controversy over the sale of 
indulgences to the departure from the Wartburg, the 
period of his greatest victories and of immense pop- 
ularity, is perhaps best known, and yet it seems that 
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his character during that period is still not judged 
aright. 

Nothing is more remarkable during that time than 
the manner in which Luther gradually became es- 
tranged from the Roman Church. He was modest in 
life and without ambition; he clung with most pro- 
found reverence to the lofty idea of the Church, the 
community of the faithful for fifteen hundred years. 
And yet in four short years he was to be separated 
from the faith of his fathers, torn away from the soil 
in which he was so firmly rooted. And during all that 
time he would stand alone in the struggle, alone, or 
at least with but a few loyal companions—since 1518 
with Melanchthon. He was to encounter all the dan- 
gers of the fiercest war, not only against countless en- 
emies, but also against the anxious warnings of hon- 
est friends and protectors. 
tried to silence him by the mission of Cajetanus, the 
persuasive arts of Muiltitz, the untimely assiduity of 
the quarrelsome Eck; thrice he spoke himself to the 
Pope in letters which are among the most valuable 
documents of those years. 
he was cursed and outlawed ; according to old uni- 
versity usage, he burned the challenge, and with it 
the possibility of retreat. 

With cheerful confidence he went to Worms that 
the princes of his nation might decide whether he 
should die or live among them thenceforth without 
Pope or church, according to the Scriptures only. 

At first, when he had issued in print the theses 
against Tetzel, he was astonished at the tremendous 
attention they aroused in the empire, the venomous 
hatred of his enemies, and the expressions of joyful 
recognition which he received on many hands. Was 
his action such an unheard-of thing? What he had 
uttered was believed by all the best men of the 
Church. When the Bishop of Brandenburg sent 
the Abbot of Lehnin to him with the request that 
Luther should suppress the publication of his Ger- 
man sermon on ‘‘Absolution and Grace,” 
how just his position was, the friar of the poor Au- 
gustinian monastery was deeply moved that such 
great men should speak kindly and cordially to him, 
and he was inclined rather to give up the publication 
than to appear like a freak of nature bent on disturbing 
the peace of the Church. He endeavored zealously to 
controvert the rumor that the Prince-Elector occa- 
sioned his quarrel with Tetzel. ‘‘They want to in- 
volve the innocent Prince in the hatred that pursues 
me.” He was willing to do anything to preserve the 
peace, before Cajetanus and with Muiltitz; only one 
thing he would not do, he could not recant what he 
had said against the un-Christian extension of the sale 
of indulgences. Yet it was recantation alone that the 
hierarchy demanded of him. For a long time he con- 
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tinued to desire peace, penance, retreat to the peace- 
ful activity of his cell, and yet again and again an un- 
truthful assertion of his adversaries set his blood on 
fire, and each contradiction was followed by a new 
and sharper blow of his weapon. 

Even in the first letter to Leo X., of May 30, 1518, 
the heroic assurance of Luther is striking. As yet he 
is the faithful son of the Church, as yet he lays him- 
self at the feet of the Pope, offers him his whole life 
and being, and promises to honor his voice as the 
voice of Christ, whose vicegerent the head of the 
Church is. But even from this humility, which be- 
came the member of the monastic order, there flashes 
forth the violent words: ‘‘If I have merited death I 
do not refuse to die.’”’ And in the letter itself, how 
vigorous are the terms in which he describes the 
coarseness of the sellers of pardons! There was hon- 
est surprise why his theses made so much stir, those 
sentences so hard to understand and involved in enig- 
matical forms according to ancient usage. And good 
humor sounds through the manly words: ‘‘ What 
shall I do? In our century full of 
genius and beauty that might crowd a Cicero to the 
wall, I, an unlearned, narrow man, without refine- 
ment of culture, should not assume this task! But 
necessity compels me, the goose must chatter among 
the swans.” 

The following year nearly all the friends of Luther 
united to bring about a reconciliation. Staupitz and 
Spalatin, back of them the Prince Elector, scolded, 
begged, and urged. The papal chamberlain, Miltitz 
himself, praised Luther’s disposition, whispered to 
him that he was perfectly right, implored, drank with 
him, and kissed him. True, Luther thought he knew 
that the courtier had the secret mission to carry him 
prisoner to Rome if possible. But the mediators hap- 
pily found the point where the stubborn man agreed 
with them heartily, viz., that respect for the Church 
must be maintained and its unity left undisturbed. 
Luther promised to keep still and to leave the decis- 
ion of the controverted points to three respectable 
bishops. In this position he was urged to write a let- 
ter of excuse to the Pope. But even this letter of 
March 3, 1519, undoubtedly passed upon by the me- 
diators and wrung from the writer, is characteris- 
tic of the progress Luther had made. Of humility 
which our theologians read in it, it contains very lit- 
tle, but shows a careful diplomatic attitude through- 
out. Luther regrets that he had been charged with 
lack of reverence, whereas that which he had done 
was intended to protect the honor of the Roman 
Church ; he promises to keep silent about pardons 
and indulgences in the future, provided his adversa- 
rics would do likewise ; he promises to publish an ad- 
dress to the people admonishing them to obey the 
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Roman Church sincerely and not to become estranged 
from it because its opponents had been insolent and 
himself rude. 

But all these submissive words fail to cover the 
chasm which already separates his mind from the Ro- 
man spirit. And it sounds like cold irony when he 
writes: ‘*What shall I do, most Holy Father? I lack 
all advice. I cannot bear the weight of your wrath, 
and yet I know not how I can escape it. They demand 
of me a recantation. If it could effect what is intended 
by it I should recant without a doubt. But the oppo- 
sition of my adversaries has spread my writings further 
than I ever had hoped; they sit too deeply in the 
souls of men. In our Germany there now flourish tal- 
ent, culture, free judgment. Should I recant, I should 
cover the Church with still greater obloquy in the 
judgment of my countrymen. And it is they, my ad- 
versaries, that have brought disgrace upon the Roman 
Church among us.” Finally he concludes politely: 
‘«Should I be able to do more, I shall without doubt 
be quite ready for it. Christ save your Holiness.— 
M. Luther.” 

Much may be read behind this temperate restraint. 
Even if the vain Eck had not at once forced the entire 
University of Wittenberg into the fight, this letter 
could scarcely be taken in Rome as a sign of repen- 
tance and submission. 

Rome had spoken and Luther stood condemned. 
Yet once more Luther showed the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion that characterises the deepest sentiments of his 
heart. A second time, appealing directly to the Pope, 
he wrote that celebrated great letter, which at the re- 
quest of the indefatigable Miltitz he dated back to 
September 6, 1520, in order to be able to ignore the 
bull of excommunication. It is the beautiful reflexion 
of a resolute spirit who, at once grand in sincerity and 
noble in disposition, from his lofty standpoint entirely 
overlooks his adversary. With genuine sympathy he 
speaks of the person and the difficult position of the 
Pope, but it is the sympathy of a stranger; still, he 
ruefully deplores the Church, but one feels that he 
has outgrown it himself. It is a letter of divorce, cut- 
ting keenness coupled with a positive attitude and 
silent sorrow; thus does a man part from that which 
he once loved and has found unworthy. To the me- 
diators this letter was to be the last bridge, for Luther 
it was spiritual emancipation. 

Luther himself had become a different man in 
these years. In the first place, he had acquired firm 
self-reliance in his intercourse with the mighty ones 
of this earth and at a high price acquired an insight 
into the politics and private character of those who 
governed. To the peaceful character of his sovereign 
there was nothing, at bottom, more painful than this 
bitter theological controversy which at times promoted 
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his politics, but always disturbed him mentally. For- 
ever the court sought to restrain the men of Witten- 
berg, and ever Luther took care that it was too late. 
Whenever the faithful Spalatin warned against a new 
polemic step, the answer came back to him that there 
was no help, the sheets were printed and already in 
many hands and beyond recall. 

In his intercourse with his adversaries, also, Luther 
acquired the assurance of a tried champion. He still 
felt bitterly that in the spring of 1518 Jerome Enser 
at Dresden insidiously led him to a supper at which 
he was obliged to fight with angry enemies, particu- 
larly when he learned that a begging Dominican friar 
had listened at the door and spread the tale in the 
city the next day, that Luther was completely smoth- 
ered and that the listener could scarcely restrain him- 
self from leaping into the room and spitting in the 
heretic’s face. 

At the first meeting with Cajetanus he still sank 
humbly down at the feet of the prince of the Church ; 
after the second meeting he permitted himself to think 
that the Cardinal was as fit for his business ‘‘as an 
ass for harp playing.” The courteous Muiltitz was 
treated with corresponding politeness. The Romanist 
had hoped to tame the German bear; soon the court- 
ier got into that position which fitted him: he became 
the tool of Luther. And in the disputation of Leipsic 
with Eck, the favorable impression which the sincere 
and firm manner of Luther created was the best coun- 
terbalance against the complacent assurance of his 
adroit adversary. 


BATTLES WITHIN AND BATTLES WITHOUT. 


The time when Luther was driven into a struggle 
with the greatest power on earth, was for him a period 
of terrible suffering. Close to the elation of victory 
lay mortal anxiety, torturing doubt, and fearful temp- 
tation. He alone with a few, in arms against all 
Christendom, in ever more implacable hostility to the 
mightiest power which still embraced all that was sa- 
cred to him from his youth. If, after all, he erred in 
this thing or that? He was responsible for every soul 
that he carried along with him. And whither? What 
was there outside of the Church? Annihilation, de- 
struction in this life and hereafter. If adversaries and 
timid friends cut his heart with reproaches and warn- 
ings, incomparably greater was the torment, the secret 
gnawing, the uncertainty which he durst not confess 
to anybody. 

In prayer alone he found peace. Whenever his 
soul, fervently seeking God, soared in mighty upward 
flight, there came to him fulness of strength, compo- 
sure, and serenity. But in the hours of depression, 
when his impressionable soul quivered under contrary 
impressions, then he felt embarrassed, divided, under 
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the bane of another power which was inimical to his 
God. 

From his childhood he knew how busily the evil 
spirits hover about man ; from Scripture he had learned 
that the Devil works upon the purest, to destroy them. 
On his path, also, lurked busy devils to weaken, to 
entice him, to make countless others miserable through 
He saw them work in the angry features of the 
Cardinal, in the sneering face of Eck, yea, in the 
thoughts of his own soul. 
they were in Rome. 

In his youth he had been tormented by apparitions, 
now they returned. Out of the dark shadow of his 
study the spectre of the tempter raised its claws against 
his reason, even in the form of the Saviour did the 
Devil approach the praying man, radiant as the Prince 
of Heaven with five wounds, as the old Church pic- 
tured Him. But Luther knew that Christ appears to 
poor mortals only in His words or in such humble 
form as He hung on the cross. And he gathered him- 
self up indignantly and cried out to the apparition: 
‘*Get thee gone, thou blaspheming devil,” and the 
apparition vanished. 

Thus the strong heart of the man labored in wild 
insurrection for long years with ever fresh force. It 
was a ceaseless struggle between reason and illusion. 
But ever he rose victor, the primary strength of his 
healthy nature conquered. In long prayer, often last- 
ing for hours, the stormy billows of emotion were 
smoothed, his massive understanding and his con- 
science ever led him from doubt to certainty. He felt 
this emancipating process as a merciful inspiration of 
his God. And after such moments his anxious fear 
gave way to a perfect indifference to the judgment of 
men; he became immovable and inexorable. 

Altogether different appears his personality in the 
struggle with the enemies of this earth. With scarcely 
an exception he there displays secure superiority, most 
especially in his literary disputes. 

Gigantic was the literary activity which he devel- 
oped. Upto 1517 he had published little, from that 
time forward he became at once not only the most fer- 
tile but also the most popular writer of Germany. The 
swing of his style, the power of demonstration, the 
fire and passion of his convictions carried everything 
before them. No one had ever spoken thus to the 
people. His language adapted itself to every mood, 
to every key, now terse and condensed and sharp as 
steel. Again in ample breadth, a mighty river, his 
words penetrated the people. His imagery and strik- 
ing comparisons made the most difficult things intel- 
ligible. His was a wonderful creative power. 

He handled language with sovereign facility. No 
sooner did he seize the pen, than his mind worked 
with the greatest freedom. His sentences exhale the 
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prehensions even in his admiring contemporaries. He 
loved to play with his adversaries, his fancy clothes 
the figure of the enemy with a grotesque mask, and 
this picture of his fancy he taunts, scoffs, and thrusts 
at with turns of speech that do not sound temperate 
and not always proper. But it is in this very invec- 
tive that his good humor, as a rule, conciliates the 
reader, though not those whom he hits. Petty spite- 
fulness he scarcely ever shows, not infrequently, how- 
ever, an indelible good humor. 

At times, it is true, he gets into the real artist’s 
passion; he forgets the dignity of the reformer and 
pinches like a naughty child, nay, like a spiteful gob- 
How he plucked all his opponents to pieces! 
Now, as by the blows of a club swung by a wrathful 
giant, again with a fool’s bauble. 

He loved to ridicule the names of his adversaries. 
Thus they lived in the circle of Wittenberg as beasts 
or as fools. Eck became Dr. Geck,! Murner? received 
a cat’s head and claws; Emser, who had his coat of 
arms, a goat’s head, painted on most of his polemic 
writings, was maltreated as a he-goat ; the Latin name 
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of the recreant Humanist Cochlaeus® was re-translated 
and Luther greeted him as a snail with an impene- 
trable coat of mail and—it is painful to relate—even 
called him snotnose. Worse, and terrifying even to 
his contemporaries, was the violent recklessness with 
which he inveighed against hostile princes. Towards 
the cousin of his sovereign, Duke George of Saxony, 
he often exhibited an unavoidable forbearance. Each 
considered the other a prey to the Devil, but secretly 
each respected the manly worth of the other. Again 
and again they got into disputes, literary ones, also ; 
but again and again Luther prayed heartily for the 
soul of his neighbor. On the other hand, the arbitrary 
wickedness of Henry VIII. of England was loathsome 
to the inmost heart of the German reformer, he in- 
veighed against him most shockingly and intermin- 
And even during his last years he treated the 
violent Henry of Brunswick like a naughty schoolboy. 
Harlequin was the most harmless among the many 
characters in which he produced him. 

If such an effusion of his stared him in the face in 
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print when it was too late, and if friends made com- 
plaint, he would be vexed at his rudeness, scold him- 
self, and be sincerely penitent ; but repentence helped 


1 Geck=coxcomb, 

2‘*Murr,’’ a familiar designation for cat. We must add here that this 
was.the custom of the age, for Murner himself never fails to represent his 
own picture in his satires with a cat’s head and cat’s claws, 

3 Latin cochlea, meaning a snail. 
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little, for at the next opportunity he fell into the same 
error. And Spalatin had some cause to look with 
suspicion upon a projected publication; even when 
Luther intended to write very mildly and tamely. His 
opponents could not equal him in vigor. They called 
him names with equal good-will, but they lacked men- 
tal freedom. Unfortunately, it can hardly be denied 
that this seasoning of the moral dignity of his nature 
often made his writings particularly irresistible to the 
common people of the sixteenth century. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


NOTES. 


Samuel P. Putnam, President of the American Secular Union, 
announces that the present annual Congress of the Free Though} 
Federation will meet at Chicago, November 13, 14, and 15, and 
expresses the hope that it will be the most important Free Thought 
Congress ever held in the country. Not only Col. Robert G. In- 
gersoll, the foremost freethinker in this country, but also George 
W. Foote and Charles Watts of England are expected. With 
united forces they intend to stand up for the liberty of all, Chris- 
tian and Non Christian alike. For this purpose they invite every 
friend of liberty in the United States, Canada, and all over Am- 
erica to join them and to help in promoting the common cause of 
humanity. 


- 


Mr. Perera of Colombo, Ceylon, writes: ‘'To ameliorate the 
condition of our women we must have first-class teachers, either 
American or English, who must be sympathetic and willing to 
work for the good of our girls. Had the Women’s Educational 
Society sufficient funds, they would have sent one or two lady 
teachers from America. But it is to be regretted that they are 
not yet ina position to do so. With the kind help of American 
sympathisers there will dawn a new day for us.” 
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THE UPANISHADS AND THE BRAHMANS. 
BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


‘‘Thinking sacrifices and offerings are 
best, these fools know not the better way.”’ 


—Mundaka Upanishad. 


Ir has always been accepted as one of the estab- 
lished truths of Oriental studies, that the Upanishads 
contain the wisdom of the Brahmans; the teaching 
of the Upanishads, the system of the Vedanta, and 
Brahmanism are constantly regarded as synonymous 
terms. This assumption is exactly the contrary of the 
truth, as I hope to show; yet the error which led to it 
was a very natural one. 

When the Western world first came into contact 
with the spiritual life of India, at the end of last cens 
tury, the foreground of the Indian world was held by 
the Brahman caste; the sacred books were in the 
hands of the Brahmans; Sanskrit, the key to the sa- 
cred books, could only be learned from the Brahmans ; 
and, finally, the Brahmans themselves confidently as- 
serted that the wisdom of the sacred books was pecu- 
liarly their own, and without doubt were profoundly 
convinced of the truth of their assertion. It was very 
natural, therefore, that everything we received from 
the Brahmans, amongst other things, the Upanishads, 
should be regarded as having originated among the 
Brahmans; and it was not less natural that this opin- 
ion should continue to be held. It is true that, in the 
Upanishads themselves, there is a series of passages 
of quite unmistakable import, which point to quite 
another origin, to quite another relation between the 
real authors of the teaching of the Upanishads and 
the Brahman caste; yet these passages have been 
consistently overlooked, or rather their real bearing 
has not been grasped, for the very sufficient reason 
that an insight into this real bearing can only be 
reached along a line which students of Sanskrit were 
very unlikely to follow, and, as a matter of fact, failed 
to follow. 

This line of study is the examination of the eth- 
nical character of the Indian races to-day; and, more 
especially, the ethnical character of two races, the 
pure Brahmans and the pure Rajputs. This study 
has only been entered upon, in a strict and scientific 


way, quite recently, and to discuss it in any fulness 
would be out of place here; but its results, as far as 
they touch on the question of the origin of the Upani- 
shads, can easily be summarised. 

I think I may say that it is conclusively proved 
that there are at least four clearly distinguished races 
in India, whose character is primarily marked by dif- 
ference of color. We are not particularly concerned 
with two of these races, the black race and the yellow 
race; but, as regards the others, it has been quite 
clearly shown that the pure nucleus of the Brahman 
caste is a white race, while the true Rajputs belong 
to a red race, quite distinct in every ethnical charac- 
ter from the race of the white Brahmans. It has never 
been doubted that the Brahmans of to-day, as far as 
their pure nucleus is concerned, are identical in race 
with the Brahmans of ancient India, who first consol- 
idated into a hereditary caste at the close of the Vedic 
age. But it has only quite recently been shown that 
the Rajputs of to-day are identical in race, color, char- 
acter, and even name, with the Rajaputras, Rajanyas, 
or Kshattriyas of Ancient India. We must therefore 
fix our regard on two races in Ancient India: the red 
Rajputs or Rajanyas, and the white Brahmans. What 
I hope to demonstrate, with regard to the Upanishads, 
is, that all that is most characteristic in their teaching, 
the heart and soul of Indian philosophy, originated 
with the red Rajputs; and that this teaching was 
adopted by the white Brahmans from the Rajputs, 
the record of this adoption being contained, quite 
clearly, in the Upanishads themselves. The ancient 
spiritual dignity of the Rajanyas, or Kshattriyas, has 
long been recognised by scholars. I need only men- 
tion what has been written on the subject by Gold- 
stiicker, Muir, Max Miller, and Cowell.! It is uni- 
versally recognised that many of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda were composed by Rajanya seers, and the 
thrice-holy Gayatri, the most sacred verse in all the 
Vedas, claims as its author Vishvamitra, prince of 
Kanouj, whom the Brahmanas speak of as a Rajaputra, 
that is, a Rajput. 

And the peculiar relation of the Upanishads to the 


1Goldstticker, Literary Remains, 1., p. 311. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, I., p. 266 ff. Max Miller, Anctemt Sanskrit Literature, p. 79 ff. Max 
Miller, Chips from a German Workshop, I1., 388 ff. Cowell, AlpAinstone's 
History of India, Bk. IV., App. vii. 
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Rajanyas or Kshattriyas has also been recognised. 
Thus Cowell writes: ‘‘ The great teachers of this higher 
knowledge are not Brahmans but Kshattriyas, and 
Brahmans are continually represented as going to the 
great Kshattriya kings to become their pupils.’ And 
Deussen points out that the original possessors of the 
wisdom of the Upanishads ‘‘were not the priestly 
caste devoted to ceremonial, but far rather the caste 
of the Kshattriyas: again and again we find in the 
Upanishads the position that the Brahman begs the 
Kshattriya for teaching.”? All this becomes enor- 
mously more important, when we know that we have 
to deal, not with a difference of caste or social status 
only, but with a difference of race. 

But we may best illustrate the matter by translat- 
ing certain passages in the Upanishads themselves. 
Perhaps the most remarkable is one in the sixth chap- 
ter of Brhad Aranyaka Upanishad. The actors in the 
drama are King Pravahana, who is expressly called a 
Rajanya or Rajput, and the two Brahmans Uddalaka 
and his son Shvetaketu. These two Brahmans are 
learned in the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, and the 
Sama-Veda, and fully initiated in the mysteries of the 
Brahmanical caste; yet they are compelled to confess 
their entire ignorance of the answers of five questions 
put to them by the Rajput king. It has hardly been 
sufficiently noted hitherto that these questions imply 
the whole doctrine of reincarnation or rebirth, and the 
continuity of moral energies, or ‘‘works”: and the 
complementary doctrine of liberation from rebirth, 
and finally realised oneness with the eternal ; two doc- 
trines rightly held to be the head and heart of Indian 
wisdom. These two doctrines the Brahmans were en- 
tirely ignorant of, though learned in the three Vedas, 
and they are imparted to the Brahman Uddalaka by 
the Rajput king, with the following very remarkable 
words: ‘‘This wisdom never hitherto dwelt in any 
Brahman, yet I will declare it to thee.” The Com- 
mentary of Shankaracharya explains the sentence thus: 
‘« This teaching asked for by thee, before being given 
to thee, never dwelt in any Brahman, and thou also 
knowest that this teaching was always handed down 
in succession among the Kshattriyas,” that is, the 
Rajputs. The word used is one which specially refers 
to the transmission of an esoteric doctrine from teacher 
to pupil in an uninterrupted line, in the manner of an 
apostolic succession, and thus shows that Shankara- 
charya, the greatest of all the Brahmans, believed 
that the teaching of rebirth through conservation of 
moral energy, and the teaching of liberation, were 
hereditary with the Kshattriyas, and were imparted 
by them to the Brahmans on a definite historic occa- 
sion. 


1 Op. cit., p. 282, 
2Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, p, 18, 
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The parallel passage in the fifth chapter of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad puts the matter even more 
strongly: ‘‘Never before thee does this teaching go 
to the Brahmans, but among all peoples it was the 
doctrine of the Kshattriya alone.” Shankaracharya 
comments thus: ‘‘Before thee, this teaching went 
not to the Brahmans, nor were the Brahmans initiated 
in this wisdom; formerly among all peoples this was 
the teaching at the initiation of pupils of the Kshat- 
triya race. For so long a time this teaching was 
handed down in succession among the Kshattriyas.” 

The word used again implies the analogue of apos- 
tolic succession. It is a remarkable confirmation of 
the truth of this narrative that the teaching of rebirth 
through conservation of moral energy, and the teach- 
ing of liberation are not, asa matter of fact, found 
anywhere in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and it is 
well known that on the hymns of this Veda, the Yajur 
and the Sama-Veda are based; so that we can still 
verify the fact that Uddalaka, the Brahman, though 
learned in all the hymns, was yet ignorant of the 
teaching of rebirth and the teaching of liberation. We 
now know that this wisdom really belonged to another 
race, the race of the Red Rajputs, who imparted it to 
the White Brahmans, after the three Vedas were com- 
plete. 

These passages are enough to prove that what is 
best in Indian wisdom does not belong to the Brah- 
mans at all; but we may point to further passages in 
the Upanishads to show how widely they recognise 
this. Thus, in the fourth chapter of Kaushitaki Brah- 
mana Upanishad, the Kshattriya or Rajput king Aja- 
tashatru imparts divine knowledge to the Brahman 
Gargya, son of Balaka; the same story is found in 
the fourteenth chapter of the Shatapatha Brahmana, 
or the second chapter of Brhad Aranyaka Upanishad ; 
and all versions of this narrative incidentally recog- 
nise the fame of another Rajanya, King Janaka, as a 
teacher of divine things. There are a number of 
shorter references to the same fact scattered through 
the Upanishads, but it would hardly be in place to 
collect and translate them all here; what we have 
given is more than enough to prove our position con- 
clusively. 

The spiritual ascendancy of the Rajanyas, Kshat- 
triyas, or Rajputs does not-end with the Upanishads. 
Rama, the Rajanya of the Solar line, is esteemed a 
divine incarnation ; and it is noteworthy that Krishna, 
another divine incarnation, traces his teaching through 
the Rajanya or Rajput Sages, with special reference 
to the teaching of rebirth and liberation, as the fourth 
chapter of the Bhagavad Gita shows. The earlier 
chapters of this summary of Krishna’s teaching repeat 
and develop the best ideals of the Upanishads, and 
in recognising this, it is important to remember that 
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Krishna himself and his disciple Arjuna are both 
Kshattriyas, and that Krishna lays special stress on 
the futility of the priestly system, that is, the peculiar 
teaching of the Brahmans. 


Once more, long after Krishna’s days,—if we are 
to accept the universal tradition of ancient India,—a 
great Rajanya or Rajput sage raised the standard of 
the same ideals, and preached the doctrine of life as 
a manifestation of moral energies, where well-being 
depends on the inward rightness of the will and heart, 
and not on the purchased favor of the gods. This 
teacher was Prince Siddhartha of Kapilavastu, most 
universally known as Gautama Buddha, ‘‘The Awak- 
ened,” or Shakya Muni, ‘‘The Sage of the Shakyas.”’ 
There has been endless dispute as to the real nature 
of the Buddha’s doctrine; but this much, I think, is 
universally agreed upon: that the Buddha taught re- 
birth, or continuity of life, through the conservation of 
moral energies and liberation through renunciation of 
the selfish personality. I hope to have something to 
say, at a future date, as to the relation of this doctrine 
of the renunciation of personality to the doctrine of 
the Self, in the Upanishads; but it is more in place 
here to point out that we find the Buddha in constant 
conflict with the peculiar ideals of the Brahmans, 
more especially their sacrificial system of bartering 
with the gods. This conflict with the Brahmans and 
their characteristic ideals comes out very clearly in 
the Tevijja Sutta, which is of high value as a histori- 
cal landmark, showing, as it does, that in the Bud- 
dha’s days, two thousand five hundred years ago, the 
Brahman caste had reached an advanced stage of ex- 
clusiveness and degeneration, very different from the 
time of the Upanishads, when the best Brahmans sat 
as humble pupils at the feet of the Rajput sages, and 
considerably more advanced than in the days of 
Krishna, the Kshattriya teacher, when, as many ref- 
erences in the Mahabharata show, the Brahman caste 
felt its position as yet insecure. 


But the main fact we have to deal with, is this: 
three times in the history of ancient India, at three 
widely separated epochs, the latest of which was two 
thousand five hundred years ago, we find teachers of 
the Red Rajput race asserting the ideal of continuity 
and rebirth through the conservation of moral ener- 
gies, and the ideal of liberation through rightness of 
heart and will, as against the characteristic teaching 
of the White Brahmans, with their mercenary huck- 
stering with the gods, for the good things of this life 
and paradise, and their ceremonial system with its 
exclusiveness, narrowness, and priestly privilege, and 
its sacrificial shedding of blood. 


At the earliest of these three epochs, the Brah- 
mans, conscious of their own ignorance and the futil- 
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ity of their system of selfish superstition, humbly and 
gladly accepted the truer spiritual ideals of the Raj- 
puts, as the Upanishads show. 


The second epoch shows us the Brahman caste 
again sunk in ceremonial and ritualism, while the 
teacher Krishna, though clearly pointing out the futil- 
ity of the priestly system, yet counsels toleration and 
compromise. 


In the third epoch, the Brahman caste had gone too 
far in crystallisation to be able to receive the healing 
teachings of the Buddha, and consequently we find him 
denounced by the Brahmans, because he ‘‘being a 
Kshattriya, had assumed the Brahman’s privilege of 
teaching and receiving gifts ;” and we find his follow- 
ers ultimately driven from India by the consistent hos- 
tility of the Brahman priests. It is noteworthy that 
the chief missionaries of Buddhism to Tibet were 
Rajputs, men of the Buddha’s own race, the race to 
whom we owe the wisdom of the Upanishads, as well 
as the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita, the race to 
whom the three historic divine incarnations in India 
belong, finally, the race from whom came even the 
holiest parts of the Rig-Veda hymns, the race of the 
Red Rajputs, the spiritual masters of India. 


From all this we may draw two deductions: First, 
the propriety, even the necessity, of considering the 
highest outcome of the race-genius of the Rajputs— 
the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, and Buddhism— 
as a continuous whole; and secondly, the fact that, 
in describing any part of this continuous teaching as 
Brahmanism, we shall be losing sight of one of the 
most important truths in the spiritual history of India. 
Strictly speaking, we should mean by Brahmanism 
the system of priestcraft and ceremonial bartering 
with the gods, —‘‘ milking the gods,” to use a chaste ex- 
pression from the Vedic hymns, —which was denounced 
in the Upanishads, treated as futile by Krishna, 
and finally rejected by Buddha, the system of priest- 
craft, with its promises of material success in this 
life, and sensual reward in heaven, which finally tri- 
umphed in the expulsion of Buddha’s religion, and 
which is the very antithesis of the spiritual ideal of 
the Rajputs. Or we may mean by Brahmanism the 
system of compromise inaugurated in the Bhagavad 
Gita, accepted by the Brahma Sutras, and perfected 
by Shankaracharya, in which the true spiritual and 
esoteric doctrine comes from the Upanishads, that is, 
from the Rajputs, while the outer and lower teaching, 
the exoteric doctrine, is the undisputed property of 
the Brahman priests, the thrice-blest ‘eaters of the 
leavings of the sacrifice.” But in no case can the 
name Brahmanism be fitly given to the Upanishads, 
in which all that is most characteristic of the Brah- 
mans is unsparingly denounced. 
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MARTIN LUTHER.! 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
[CONTINUED. ] 
ACCEPTING THE SUMMONS. 

In the autumn of 1517 Luther got into a quarrel 
with a dissolute Dominican friar; in the winter of 
1520 he burned the papal bull. In the spring of 1518 
he had prostrated himself at the feet of the Pope, the 
vicegerent of Christ; in the spring of 1521 he declared 
at the Diet of Worms, before the Emperor and the 
princes and papal legates, that he did not believe 
either the Pope or the Councils alone, but only the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures and rational thought. 

Luther knew since December, 1520, that his case 
was to be heard at the Diet, called to meet at Worms, 
and he also knew that the cardinal-delegate Aleander 
was ceaselessly urging the Emperor to be severe with 
him, that the Emperor himself was not favorably dis- 
posed towards the bold monk whose heretical books 
he had burned in the Netherlands. The Prince-Elector 
of Saxony reached Worms early in January, and found 
the Emperor present. The great men of the empire 
gathered slowly and tardily. It was not until the end 
of February, 1521, that the Diet could be opened. 

The intelligence which came from Worms to Wit- 
tenberg, travelling about as fast as a letter from 
Europe to America does to-day, took on a less favor- 
able tone. The Emperor and Luther’s enemies 
thought it improper that the excommunicated friar 
should be admitted to the Diet at all, and Prince- 
Elector Frederick and the other princes of the empire 
who thought it was wrong, or, at least, imprudent, on 
account of the popular excitement, to condemn him 
without a hearing, were obliged to put forth the great- 
est efforts to obtain the concession that the heretic 
be asked to recant, and also that he be granted safe- 
conduct. 

Thus it was not unknown to Luther that imperial 
outlawry threatened him, and his death was probable. 
Naturally such a prospect should have impaired some- 
what the cheerfulness and literary productiveness of 
even the most virile man. But in his case the reverse 
was true. Scarcely at any other time in his life did 
he write so much and such a variety of matter as dur- 
ing those months. He took his old literary opponent, 
Ambrosius Catharinus, by the collar, and, with even 
greater energy, the tedious Emser, of Leipsic, whom 
he scored, ridiculed, and cuffed in a series of little 
books. The Pope, the legates, and their courtesans 
were represented with harsh humor in wood-cuts by 
his friend, Lucas Cranach, contrasting the humility 
of the suffering Christ with the splendor of the clergy. 
He also labored indefatigably for education and the 
ministry of souls. Besides some sermons and the 


1Translated by H. E. O. Heinemann. 
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Instructions for Penitents, this period brought the first 
part of the Pos¢z/s, one of his principal works, he 
worked on his exegesis of the Book of Psalms and on 
the fine and soulful book Explanation of Mary's Song 
of Pratse. 

At last the imperial herald, Caspar Sturm, who 
was called ‘‘Germania”’ in the heraldic language of 
the Latins, brought the letter of safe-conduct to Wit- 
tenberg and rode ahead of the waggon of Luther, who 
started for Worms on April 2 with Amsdorf and two 
other companions. In the cities of Thuringia the 
people crowded about the waggon offering their good 
wishes. At Erfurt, the Humanists, who were the rul- 
ing party at that university, met him in a great pro- 
cession on horseback and gave a brilliant feast. 

But through all these enthusiastic acclamations 
there sounded a shrill note of discord. The Emperor 
had promised safe-conduct for the journey both ways, 
and the princes through whose domains he travelled, 
had also sent letters to protect him. Nevertheless, 
the Emperor did not want the excommunicated friar 
to reach Worms, and, in order to deter him, he issued 
an order in advance of the hearing and had it pro- 
claimed in the cities that all of Luther’s books should 
be given up to the authorities. Luther found the pro- 
clamation posted in the cities. His friends at Worms 
were alarmed. Spalatin sent him a warning that the 
fate of Huss was in store for him; even the herald 
asked if he still insisted on continuing his journey. 
Luther himself was startled, but could not be turned 
aside. He sent answer to Spalatin that Huss was 
burned, but the truth was not burned, and he would 
go to Worms though there were as many devils as 
tiles on the roofs. 

Milder means, also, were tried to divert him. The 
Emperor’s confessor, Glapio, went to Sickingen at 
Ebernburg, apparently of his own free will, and ad- 
vised most urgently that Luther should avoid Worms, 
and go to Ebernburg to seek first an understanding 
with him. If Luther had accepted this proposition, it 
would have been impossible to keep within the time 
for which he was protected by the safe-conduct. 
Luther replied to the well-meaning bearer of the mes- 
sage that if the Emperor’s confessor desired to speak 
with him he could be found at Worms. 

When he drove into Worms, on the last day of 
the term allowed for the journey, he was escorted by 
a cavalcade of a hundred horsemen, most of them 
Saxon gentlemen, who had come to meet him, while 
the people crowded the streets and watched him with 
curiosity ; and his quarters, which were assigned him 
in the house of the order of St. John, were visited 
until late into the night by noble callers who were 
full of curiosity and sympathy. The next day he was 
cited before the Diet. 


I} 
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It was a disagreeable surprise to the papist party 
that Luther had the courage to come. It was incon- 
venient to the Emperor also. It was necessary, then, 
to calm the excitement which his presence created 
among the Germans, by a speedy decision. On the 
other hand, his friends and a majority of the princes 
who desired a compromise and a friendly settlement 
of the dangerous dispute, did not want to have the 
matter treated hastily. Chief among these was the 
Prince-Elector, Frederick the Wise, whose prudent 
manner could not suffer any violent and superficial 
proceeding, particularly as such a course would put 
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It was on April 17, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
that Luther was escorted to the Diet by the imperial 
marshal, Ulrich von Pappenheim, and the herald. 
The people crowded the streets and climbed on the 
roofs to see Luther, so that he was taken by side 
streets to the Episcopal Court, where the Diet was in 
session. This court, according to popular tradition, 
was in ancient times the royal palace of Gunther, 
King of the Burgundians, and it was there that the 
King, with the gloomy Hagen, devised the secret plot 
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FAC-SIMILE OF AN INDULGENCE. From Kdstlin. 


himself in a most unpleasant situation with the empire. 
He required time to satisfy his conscience and come 
to a decision. His confidential advisers knew that it 
would be simply a question of recantation and that 
there was no possibility of any discussion or debate 
before the Diet. Luther, however, had declared pos- 
itively that he would recant nothing. He was required, 
first of all, to satisfy his sovereign and all who were 
inclined to mediate by asking for time to reflect upon 
so grave and difficult a matter. It was a mere ques- 
tion of postponing the final decision, but Luther was 
obliged, whether he would or not, to conform to this 
requirement. 


against the life of the sunny hero Siegfried. Since 
that time the celebrated building has been destroyed 
by the French. The princes and other participants 
in the Diet sat in the main hall, which opened along 
one side of an ante-room, so that they could be seen 
from without and probably parts of their speeches 
could be heard. But the princes themselves were not 
wont to speak during the sessions. This was done by 
their councillors, and the princes retired for private 
conference when the time came for taking a decision. 

Tradition tells us that on the threshold of the 
hall George von Frundsberg, the famous general of 
the imperial army, laid his hand on Luther’s shoulder 
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and said kindly: ‘‘My dear monk, thou goest to an 
encounter which I and many foremost leaders of bat- 
tle never have faced. If thou art right and sure of thy 
cause, God speed thee, and be comforted. God will 
not forsake thee.” 

When Luther was led in, Pappenheim cautioned 
him that he could say nothing before the august as- 
sembly except in answer to questions. When he en- 
tered, he did not kneel down, as was expected of a 
monk when appearing before the majesty of the Em- 
peror, but stood bolt upright. In front of him he saw 
the pale face and sombre glance of the young Em- 
peror; he saw the expression of anxiety in the kind 
face of his sovereign, the Elector, and found himself 
in the presence of all those illustrious princes and 
gentlemen, of whose dispositions and opinions he had 
heard so much in late years. 

The official of the Archbishop of Treves began as 
speaker for the Emperor: ‘‘ His Imperial Majesty has 
sent his mandate and summons to you, Martinus Lu- 
ther, to appear before the present Diet, that you may 
first give answer if you confess to the books which 
have appeared everywhere in the Holy Roman Empire 
under your title and name, and if you wrote them as 
they here lie before your eyes.” He pointed to a pile 
of books lying on a bench. Jerome Schurf, who, with 
five other doctors, was Luther’s legal adviser, called 
out: ‘Let the titles be read,” and Luther repeated 
the request. 

The official read the titles of those books which 
for years had excited the nation as was never done by 
the publications of any man, either before or since. 
Then he continued: ‘‘Furthermore, if you confess to 
the books, His Imperial Majesty demands that you 
shall recant them here and now, and therefore asks 
whether you will do so or not, since there is mixed in 
them much evil and erroneous teaching which may 
cause excitement and discontent in the common, 
simple people. Consider and take this to heart.” 

Luther’s reply was about as follows: ‘Most illus- 
trious Emperor: Having appeared here in obedience 
to your gracious bidding, I will answer, in the first 
place, to the matter presented: The books whose 
titles have just been read, and some others, which 
were written for the instruction of the people, I con- 
fess to, and shall adhere to such confession to the end 
of my days. In the second place, however, since your 
Imperial Majesty requires that I recant their contents, 
I would answer that this is truly a great matter, for it 
concerns everlasting life and relates to One who is 
more than any one in this assembly; it is His affair 
and action. That 1 may not, therefore, mislead the 
poor Christian people and myself, I beg and ask that 
your-Imperial Majesty grant mea term for reflexion 
and consideration.”’ 
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The Emperor and the princes joined in a short 
consultation. A majority insisted that the delay be 
granted, and the official announced to Luther that the 
Emperor’s mercy would grant him time to reflect un- 
til four o’clock the next day. Luther left with the 
words: ‘I shall consider the matter.” 

In this session he spoke low and with humility, 
and, his enemies said, indistinctly. It may be that 
the first impression of the assembly embarrassed him. 
Assuredly it was a greater burden to him that he could 
not speak out freely all that he wanted. 

The delay was short. The desire of the enemies 
to be rid of the disturber was too great. The question 
was what effect a refusal of Luther would produce. 
For he declared again after returning to his lodgings, 
that he would not recant a single stroke. 

On April 18 he was again called for at four o’clock 
and had to wait in the crowd for about two hours. 
But when he entered the meeting this time, he was 
quite himself again and utterly indifferent to the opin- 
ion of men. He greeted the assembly according to 
the manners of the court, by bending both knees a 
trifle. He spoke respectfully but firmly, and his voice, 
which was clear and high, as once upon a time was 
that of Charlemagne, was heard all over the hall. In 
a well-considered speech he greeted the Emperor and 
the assembly, and first begged pardon if in word, 
gesture, or manner he violated the manners of court- 
life, since he was not brought up at any princely court, 
but in the corners of monasteries. ‘In simplicity of 
mind I have written and taught up to this time, and 
sought nothing else on earth than the glory of God 
and the instruction of those who believe in Christ.” 

Then he continued: ‘‘To the two questions which 
have been put to me I will answer in this wise: I con- 
fess, as I did yesterday, that the books enumerated 
were written by me and were issued in my name, un- 
less by fraud or the ignorance of others something 
was altered or wrongly extracted in the printing, for 
I confess only to that which came from myself. Now, 
my books are not of one kind, for in some I treated 
quite simply and according to the Gospels, of faith 
and morals. These books must be held useful even 
by my adversaries and worthy of being read by Chris- 
tians. Even the angry and cruel bull of the Pope 
calls some of my books harmless, although it con- 
demns them contrary to reason. If I were to begin to 
recant these writings, on which both friends and ene- 
mies are agreed, I should be in conflict with the gen- 
eral and harmonious opinion. 

‘«The second series of my books is directed against 
popery and the actions of the papists, against those 
who, with evil teachings and example, have destoyed 
and corrupted the Christian world, miserably op- 
pressed, burdened, and tortured the consciences of 
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the faithful, also devoured the goods and possessions 
of the great German nation by incredible tyranny and 
rank injustice. Should I recant these books I should 
do nothing else than to strengthen such tyranny and 
un-Christian practices and throw open to them not the 
windows alone, but the doors also, that they could 
continue to rage and work evil, and their most im- 
pudent and criminal rancor would be confirmed and 
fastened upon the poor miserable people to a degree 
that would be intolerable. This would be particularly 
the case if it could be said that such increase of mis- 
fortune happened at the order and upon the desire of 
your Imperial Majesty and the entire Roman Empire. 
O my dear Lord, what an infamous cloak of villainy 
and tyranny I should become by such a recantation ! 

«« The third kind of my books are written against 
certain individuals who tried to protect Roman tyranny 
and to eradicate the form of serving God which I 
taught. I confess that against these adversaries I was 
more violent than was proper, for I do not make my- 
self out a saint, nor did I fight for myself, but for the 
honor of Christ. These books, likewise, I cannot re- 
cant, for my recantation and retreat would strengthen 
the tyrannical wrath and mad government of the 
enemies. : 

‘«My Lord Jesus Christ, when questioned by the 
high priest about his teachings, and, being struck on 
the cheek by a servant, said: ‘If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil.’ Since the Lord did not re- 
fuse to listen to an argument against his teachings, 
even from the lowliest slave, how much more is it be- 
coming in me, an erring man, to desire and expect 
that some one may give me witness against my teach- 
ings. Hence, I implore the highest and the lowest, 
by the mercy of God, to prove my error and overcome 
me with the evangelical and prophetic writings. If I 
am instructed in that regard I will be the very first to 
throw my books into the fire. 

‘Yesterday I was admonished earnestly to reflect 
that discord, riot, and rebellion may grow out of 
my teachings in the world. I have considered and 
weighed it sufficiently. In truth, it is most joyful to 
me to see that on account of the divine word there 
will be dissension in the world, for that is the conse- 
quence and the fate which is prepared by the Word of 
God. The Lord Himself said: ‘I came not to send 
peace but a sword, for I am come to set a man at va- 
riance against his father.’ Let us beware, therefore, 
lest we condemn the Word of God, under the pretext 
of adjusting the quarrels of parties, that a flood of in- 
sufferable evil may not come over us and lest the no- 
ble youth, Emperor Charles, have an unhappy begin- 
ning of his reign. I say this not as though my teach- 
ing and warning was needed by such great heads, but 
because I owe it to my native land to do her this ser- 
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vice. And thus I commend myself to the mercy of 
the Emperor and beg that your Imperial Majesty may 
not suffer me to fall into disfavor through the ill opin- 
ion of my enemies.” 

Thus spoke on April 18, 1521, a man from the 
common people before the Emperor and all the 
princes about the government of the highest spiritual 
lord of the Christian world. The polite modesty of 
the opening, the care with which he distinguished his 
books, appeared as good address even to his enemies. 
But soon after, he stood in the assembly a stranger 
from another world, like a hero of old swinging his 
iron club among a lot of delicate knights. His com- 
fortable assurance in describing the heads of the clergy 
as frivolous villains, and the final warlike assertion: 
“It is most joyful to me to see how rebellion rises,” 
before the august assembly which feared nothing more 
than dissension among the people, was not the lan- 
guage of a penitent speaking for his neck, but the 
proud utterance of a ruler chosen for victory or ruin. 

It was a weird effect that the daring words and the 
demon-like eyes of the man made upon the official, 
and he attempted to instruct and reprimand him: 
‘In your answer there were thrusts and biting at- 
tacks, but no open declaration. What you teach has 
been said by Huss and other heretics, and that teach- 
ing has already been condemned at the Council of 
Constance, with sufficient reason, by Pope and Em- 
peror. I demand a simple, plain answer: Will you 
recant or not? If you recant, your innocent little 
books will be preserved; if you do not recant, no re- 
gard will be had for what else you may have written 
in a Christian sense, and you will give his Imperial 
Majesty cause to do with you as was done with Huss 
and others.” 

It was then that Luther spoke the familiar words : 
‘«Since his Imperial Majesty requires a simple and 
straight answer, I will give an answer that is neither 
offensive nor biting. I do not believe in either the 
Pope or the councils alone, since it is plain that they 
have erred repeatedly and contradicted themselves. 
Unless I am overcome with the testimony of the Scrip- 
ture or with clear and transparent reasons, I will and 
shall not recant a single word, for it is wicked and 
dangerous to act contrary to conscience.” 

The official and Luther spoke Latin first, then re- 
peated their words in German. After the words of 
Luther there was excitement and murmuring in the 
hall, and the following Latin speeches of the two 
champions were not heard all through the meeting. 
The angry Emperor again asked, through the official, 
if Luther dared assert that the councils had erred. 
And when Luther answered: ‘‘Councils can err and 
have erred, and the one of Constance decided con- 
trary to the clear and lucid text of the Scripture, 
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which I will demonstrate,” the Emperor had heard 
enough. Amazed at such audacity, he gave the sig- 
nal to close the proceedings and break up the meet- 
ing. In response to the hostile gesture of the Em- 
peror and amid the clamor of his enemies, Luther 
finally exclaimed in German the words which, accord- 
ing to the form handed down by his theological friends 
in the editions of his works, were: ‘‘Here lam. I 
cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen!” In real- 
ity they were probably uttered in this way: ‘‘I cannot 
do otherwise. May God come to my aid. Amen. Here 
I am.” 

It was the two days of the 17th and 18th of April, 
1521, that the two men looked in one another’s faces 
who have split the life of the Western World in twain, 
the great enemies who in the great-grandchildren of 
their spirit have fought each other down into the pres- 
ent time, the Burgundian Hapsburger and the German 
peasant’s son, emperor and professor, the one who 
spoke German only to his horse, the other the trans- 
lator of the Bible and creator of the new German lan- 
guage, the one the predecessor of the patrons of the 
Jesuits, author of the house-policy of the Hapsburgs, 
the other the precursor of Lessing, the great poets, 
historians, and philosophers. It was an hour big 
with fate for the history of the world when the young 
Emperor, lord of half the world, spoke the contemp- 
tuous words: ‘‘That fellow shall not make a heretic 
of me.” For it was at that time that there began the 
struggle of his house with the spirit of the people, a 
struggle of over three centuries, victories and defeats 
on both sides. As far as human judgment may read 
the workings of Providence in the fate of nations, we 
of to-day have at last seen the final outcome. 

It was the first and only time, too, in German his- 
tory, that a man from the people so firmly defended, 
in peril of death, the demands of his conscience be- 
fore the Emperor and the Diet. The effect of his 
steadfastness upon the princes was great, immeasur- 
ably great upon the people. When Frederick the 
Wise came to his chamber from the assembly, he said 
to his intimates, full both of admiration and of care: 
‘«Doctor Martinus spoke well, in Latin and in Ger- 
He is much too courageous for me.” Even 
among those princes who looked upon his teachings 
with indifference or dislike, respect and awe of the 
brave man increased. 

Luther, upon returning from the grand assemblage 
to his lodgings, raised his hands to Heaven and joy- 
fully exclaimed: ‘‘I am through, I am through!” He 
had escaped out into the open from the hedge of 
thorns with which it was sought to surround him. 

At last Luther was free. But what a freedom it 
was! He was banned by the Pope and outlawed by 
the Emperor. Nevertheless, he was free—free within 


man. 
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himself, but free as the beast of the forest, a fugitive; 
and at his heels howled a pack of bloodthirsty en- 
emies. He had arrived at the climax of his life, and 
the powers against which he had rebelled, yea, the 
thoughts which he himself had stirred up in the peo- 
ple, thenceforth worked against his life and teachings. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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RuLInG IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1895. Pages, 299. Price, 
$1.25. 


Mr. Gladden’s little book is the result of the offer by the trus- 
tees of Dartmouth College, under the terms of the will of the Hon. 
Richard Fletcher, of a prize for the best essay on the question : 
‘‘In what ways ought the conception of persenal life and duty to 
be modified ?"" The prize was awarded for the present essay, the 
author of which answers the question propounded by referring to 
the intellectual and ethical movements now going on around us. 
These he regards as full of promise, notwithstanding the dangers 
which beset society arising from the broad distinction made be- 
tween the sacred and the secular, religion and politics, and the 
strong development of the spirit of ‘‘ pharisaism” in the Church. 
As evidence of real progress, Mr. Gladden refers to the in-coming 
of the higher form of charity, based on the existence of a spiritual 
relationship between giver and receiver. He insists on the ‘‘rights 
of property,” but he points out that its possessors have correlative 
duties, one of the most important of which consists ‘‘in the fur- 
nishing of honest and healthful work, and in the manifestation, 
through the friendships which association in work makes possible, 
of the true spirit of brotherly love.” Among the chief ruling ideas 
of the present day, according to Mr. Gladden, are the immanence 
in nature and society of ‘‘the Christ,” and the organic character 
of the social body. The latter forms the keynote of Mr. Glad- 
den’s work. Cc. S. W. 
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ON THE DUNES OF THE BALTIC.! 


An Idyl. 


BY L, LINDEMANN-KUSSNER. 


THE young birches sway hither and thither in the 
wind, their delicate leaves still aglow with the gloss 
and verdure of spring. What a scene of splendor un- 
rolls before us ! 


Lonely we lie here on the dune, whose undulatory 
contours stand out in such striking outlines against 
the blue sky. Gently the tiny blades and the sparse 
clumps of grass tremble on the sands, and the birds 
sing as if their little hearts would burst from joy and 
gladness. From afar comes the roar of the sea, and 
the trees vie with its wild music. Such is the mys- 
terious surge of sound about us, both low and loud, 
and ere one is aware of it one dreams. I verily be- 
lieve there is no spot on earth more fit for dreaming 
than the lofty reaches of these Baltic dunes. 

There is something peculiar, too, wafted in the air 
from that foaming sea. The sagas of the Northland 
steal in upon our dreams. And must we then only 
dream? But two thousand years ago, and scarce that, 
they stand before us—those puissant men, in their 
garments of pelt, with their sinewy limbs and wavy 
beards and hair—and those tall, lithesome women, 
with their flowing amber tresses. They now no longer 
rove the forests, but their ashes lie buried in thou- 
sands and thousands of urns under Samland’s hills— 
a silent but touching witness of the life that once here 
flourished. 

There was a band of us here recently, digging for 
the urns of those forgotten dead. Far into the inland 
the eye could rove from this spot, and far without on 
the shining waste of sea. That was their delight, who 
lived here and were masters in the oldentime. An 
uncontrollable yearning for freedom was their distinc- 
tive stamp. Even in their graves they sought the 
same freedom and altitude, whence they could survey 
the broad land and the far waters. 

The workmen threw stone upon stone from the 
ditch, and again stones, three layers deep. Then 


1Translated from the German by //KpK. 


they came upon the urn. The roots of the ancient 
trees had tightly encircled it as if to protect its scanty 
relics from sacrilegious eyes. 

The contents of the urn were carefully examined. 
On top lay black clay—human dust, mingled with 
tiny bits of bone. Merciful Heaven! A pair of hands! 
And that had been a human being ! 

They then took out a little, compactly rolled clump 
of dirt, from which I carefully stripped the parts of 
clay—when a silver ring met my eyes. It could have 
belonged to none but a slender hand—for it was ex- 
tremely narrow. None but a woman could have worn 
it. A strange mood crept over me as I viewed the 
little circlet, and I should have given: much had I 
known how the woman looked whose finger the band 
once adorned. 

The learned gentlemen kept on digging and came 
constantly upon new treasures. But I still held fast 
to the ring. The trees rustled above my head. I 
dreamt, and in my vision a still, low voice whispered : 

eT houd 

“Well!” 

“¢Look at this!” 

‘¢ What is it, pray?” 

Before me on the dune stood a woman, in the hey- 
day of youth, and as graceful and as lithesome as a 
doe. The wind tossed her golden hair into her face ; 
she stroked it back with her hand. On her finger, 
glittered in the bright rays of the sun—a silvery band. 
I fastened my eyes on it, like one petrified. 

‘*Look!” she cried, with a ringing laugh. ‘Is 
it not beautiful?” And she flaunted the circlet in the 
sun. ‘‘Look! He brought it for me, for me alone, 
from far-off foreign lands. See how finely it is chased ! 
Never companion of mine boasted so costly a bridal 
gift as this’”—and then with a low exultant ripple— 
‘they laughed at me, because I was so much smaller 
than they and reached scarce to their necklace-span- 
gles. But the tallest and handsomest man of them all 
came and took me as his wife.” 

She kissed the ring. 

‘“‘Oh! If he were but with me again!” 

‘¢Is he gone from you?” 

*‘Yes. He is the bravest of them all, and there 
is much warring with the neighboring folk. But he 
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has always come back victorious, and then he lifts me 
in his arms and laughs at me, how light I am, and 
fondles me like a child. Hark !—and she strains her 
ear to listen—‘‘ But no, ’twas only the wind. I thought 
I heard the trumpet’s sound. Yes, there it is again” 
—and again she bent forward to listen. 

A peal rolled over the dune, mournful and dismal, 
and a slow procession approached. On a bed of green 
boughs lay the frame of a gigantic man. A cry burst 
from my companion’s lips. She ran to the body—the 
bearers halted. Tearing the garment that covered 
the stalwart chest, she laid her head upon his heart— 
it beat no more. With a cry like a stricken hind, she 
fell to the ground. 

Night dawns. The moon spreads its ghostly light 
over the dunes. In the distance a shadowy proces- 
sion of men and women files slowly up the ascent. 
Arrived at the top, they halt. There are lurid flames 
in the sky—soon afterwards darkness. They gather 
the ashes together, and put them with the loved orna- 
ments in the urns. And then upon these they pile 
stones—heaps of stones. 

With a shock, I start from my reverie. The learned 
gentleman at my right has just remarked: ‘That 
must have been a mighty warrior, Doctor. Look at 
the tremendous girth of these bracelets, and these 
spear-heads. And all so marvellously preserved ’— 

‘‘ Did this urn stand by the side of the small one, 
in which the ring was found ?” I asked. 

‘«Yes. They were probably kindred, and were in- 
terred at the same time.” 

‘«Probably!” And I turned the little silver circlet 
about and about in my hands, while the far-off echo 
of that lovely voice whispered in my ear, ‘‘Oh! if he 
were but with me here again!” 

I lift my eyes. The sun is in its noonday stage 
and beats fiercely upon the sand. The air is quite 
still. The birches and pines are motionless but give 
forth a powerful fragrance. A strange mood comes 
over me and I think of the stories grandmamma was 
wont to tell us of the noonday sprites. Methinks she 
was right. Was not that too a spirit’s doings, but 
now? True, the story of the ring’s discovery was real, 
but the other surely was elfish work! Or was it only 
a dream ? 

A dream only ? 

A gust of wind breaks in from the sea and all 
about us is life again. The trees sway and bend, and 
I hear from all their rustling a distinct answer: ‘‘’Twas 
No dream, No dream, but actual reality! Ye foolish 
ones. Think not ye are different from those who dwelt 
here in days of yore. For destiny is ever the same, 
ever the same. Joy of heart and pain of heart, that 
is your lot, as ’twas theirs of old. So it was then, so 
it is now, and so it will remain!” 
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SECULARIST CEREMONIES. 


BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


‘« Death is the decisive test of the value of 
the education and morality of society; Secular 
funerals are the symbol of the social renova- 
tion.”’—/. P. Proudhon. 


[CERTAIN ceremonies are common to all human so- 
ciety, and should be consistent with the opinions of 
those in whose name the ceremonies take place. The 
marriage service of the Church contains things no 
bride could hear without a blush, if she understood 
them ; and the Burial Service includes statements the 
minister ought to know to be untrue, and by which 
the sadness of death is desecrated. The Secularist 
naturally seeks other forms of speech. It being a 
principle of Secularism to endeavor to replace what it 
deems bad by something better—or more consistent 
with its profession—the following addresses are given. 
Other hands may supply happier examples; but, in 
the meantime, these which follow may meet with the 
needs of those who have no one at hand to speak for 
them, and are not accustomed to speak for them- 
selves. | 


ON MARRIAGE. 


Marriage involves several things of which few per- 
sons think beforehand, and which it is useful to call 
their attention to at this time. The bridegroom, by 
the act of marriage, professes that he has chosen out 
of all the women of the world, known to him, the one 
to whom he will be faithful while life shall last. He 
declares the bride to be his preference, and, whoever 
he may see hereafter, or like, or love, the door of as- 
sociation shall be shut upon them in his heart for 
ever. The bride, on her part, declares and promises 
the same things. The belief in each other’s perfection 
is the most beautiful illusion of love. Sometimes the 
illusion happily continues during life. It may happen 
—jit does happen sometimes—that each discovers 
that the other is not perfect. The Quaker’s advice 
was: ‘Open your eyes wide before marriage, but 
shut them afterwards.”” Those who have neglected 
the first part of this counsel will still profit by obsery- 
ing the second. Let those who will look about, and 
put tormenting constructions on innocent acts: be- 
ware of jealousy, which kills more happiness than ever 
Love created. ; 

The result of marriage is usually offspring, when 
society will have imposed upon it an addition to its 
number. It is necessary for the credit of the parents, 
as well as for the welfare of the children, that they 
should be born healthy, reared healthy, and be well 
educated ; so that they may be strong and intelligent 
when the time comes for them to encounter, for them- 
selves, the vicissitudes of life. Those who marry are 
considered to foreknow and to foresee these duties, 
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and to pledge themselves to do the best in their power 
to discharge them. 

In the meantime, and ever afterwards, let love 
reign between you. And remember the minister of 
Love is deference towards each other. Ceremonial 
mianners are conducive to affection. Love is not a 
business, but the permanence of love is a business. 

Unless there are good humor, patience, pleasant- 
ness, discretion, and forbearance, love will cease. 
Those who expect perfection will lose happiness. A 
wise tolerance is the sunshine of love, and they who 
maintain the sentiment will come to count their mar- 
riage the beginning of the brightness of life. 


NAMING CHILDREN. 


In naming children it is well to avoid names whose 
associations pledge the child, without its consent, to 
some line of action it may have no mind to, or capa- 
city for, when grown up. A child called ‘‘ Brutus” 
would be expected to stab Caesar—and the Cesars are 
always about. The name ‘‘ Washington” destroyed 
a politician of promise who bore it. He could never 
live up to it. A name should bea pleasant mark to 
be known by, not a badge to be borne. 

In formally naming a child it is the. parents alone 
to whom useful words can be addressed. 

Heredity, which means qualities derived from par- 
entage, is a prophecy of life. Therefore let parents 
render themselves as perfect in health, as wise in 
mind, and as self-respecting in manners as they can ; 
for their qualities in some degree will appear in their 
offspring. One advantage of children is that they con- 
tribute unconsciously to the education of parents. No 
parents of sense can fail to see that children are as 
imitative as monkeys, and have better memories. Not 
only do they imitate actions, but repeat forms of ex- 
pression, and will remember them ever after. The 
manners of parents become more or less part of the 
manners and mind of the child. Sensible parents, 
seeing this, will put a guard upon their conduct and 
speech, so that their example in act and word may be 
~astore-house of manners and taste from which their 
children may draw wisdom in conduct and speech. 
The minds of children are as photographic plates on 
which parents are always printing something which 
will be indelibly visible in future days. Therefore 
the society, the surroundings, the teachers of the child, 
so far as the parents can control them, should be well 
chosen, in order that the name borne by the young 
shall command respect when their time comes to play 
a part in the drama of life. To this end a child should 
be taught to take care what he promises, and that 
when he has given his promise he has to keep it, for 
he whose word is not to be trusted is always suspected, 
and his opinion is not sought by others, or is disre- 
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garded when uttered. A child should early learn that 
debt is dependence, and the habit of it is the mean- 
ness of living upon loans. There can be no independ- 
ence, no reliance upon the character of any one, who 
will buy without the means of payment, or who lives 
beyond his income. Such persons intend to live on 
the income of some one else, and do it whether they 
intend it or not. He alone can be independent who 
trusts to himself for advancement. Noone ought to 
be helped forward who does not possess this quality, 
or will not put his hand to any honest work open to 
him. Beware of the child who has too much pride to 
do what he can for his own support, but has not too 
much pride to live upon his parents, or upon friends. 
Such pride is idleness, or thoughtlessness, or both, 
unless illness causes the inability. 

Since offspring have to be trained in health and 
educated in the understanding, there must not be many 
The 
poor cannot afford to have many children if they in- 
tend to do their duty by them. It is immoral in the 
rich to have many because the example is bad, and 
because they are sooner or later quartered upon the 
people to keep them ; or, if they are provided for by 
their parents, they are under no obligation to do any- 
thing for themselves, which is neither good for them 
nor good for the community, to which they contribute 
nothing. 

Believing this child will be trained by its parents 
to be an honor to them, and a welcome addition to the 
family of humanity, it is publicly named with pleasure. 


in the family unless the parents have property. 


Over the Dead. 
I.—READING AT A GRAVE. 


Esdras and Uriel. 
{An argument in which the Prophet speaks as a Secularist. | 

And the angel that was sent unto me, whose name 
was Uriel, said :—I am sent to show thee three ways, 
and to set forth three similitudes before thee : whereof, 
if thou canst declare me one, I will show thee also 
the way that thou desirest to see... 

And I said, Tell on, my Lord. 

Then said he unto me, Go thy way ; weigh me the 
weight of the fire, or measure me the blast of the wind, 
or call me again the day that is past. 

Then answered I and said, What man is able to 
do that, that thou shouldest ask such things of me ? 

And he said unto me, If I should ask thee how 
great dwellings are in the midst of the sea, or how 
many springs are in the beginning of the deep, or how 
many springs are above the firmament, or which are 
the outgoings of Paradise, peradventure thou wouldst 
say unto me, I never went down into the deep, nor 
as yet into Hell, neither did I ever climb up into 
Heaven. 
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Nevertheless, now have I asked thee but only of 
the fire, and wind, and of the day wherethrough thou 
hast passed, and of ¢hings from which thou canst not 
be separated, and yet canst thou give me no answer 
of them. 

He said, moreover, unto me, Thine own things, 
and such as are grown up with thee, canst thou not 
know ? How should thy vessel, then, be able to com- 
prehend the way of the Highest?.... 

Then said I unto him, It were better that we were 
not at all than that we should live still in wickedness 
and to suffer, and not to know wherefor. 

He answered me and said, I went into a forest, 
into a plain, and the trees took counsel, and said, 
Come, let us go and make war against the sea, that it 
may depart away before us, and that we may make us 
more woods. 

The floods of the sea also in like manner took 
counsel, and said, Come, let us go up and subdue the 
woods of the plain: that there also we may make us 
another country. 

The thought of the wood was in vain, for the fire 
came and consumed it. The thought of the floods of 
the sea came likewise to nought, for the sand stood 
up and stopped them. 

If thou wert judge now betwixt these two, whom 
wouldest thou begin to justify ? or whom wouldest 
thou condemn? 

I answered, and said, Verily it is a foolish thought 
that they both have devised; for the ground is given 
unto the wood, and the sea also hath his place to bear 
his floods. 

Then answered he me and said, Thou hast givena 
right judgment; but why judgest thou not thyself 
also ? For like’as the ground is given unto the woods, 
and the sea to his floods, even so they that dwell upon 
the earth may understand nothing but that which is 
upon the earth: and he that dwelleth upon the heavens 
may only understand the things that are above the 
height of the heavens. 

Then answered I and said, I beseech thee, O Lord, 
let me have understanding. 

For it was not my mind to be curious of the high things, 
but of such as pass by us daily. 


Harriet Martineau’s Hymn, 


[The only hymn known to me in which a Supreme Cause is implied with- 


out being asserted or denied, or the reader committed to belief in it.] 
Beneath this starry arch 
Nought resteth or is still, 
But all things hold their march 
As if by one great will ; 
Moves one, move all: 
Hark to the footfall ! 
On, on, for ever ! 


Yon sheaves were once but seed ; 
Will ripens into deed. 
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As eave-drops swell the streams, 
Day-thoughts feed nightly dreams ; 
And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 

On, on, for ever! 


By night, like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train ; 
They whisper and go by ; 
I never watch in vain: 
Moves one, move all : 
Hark to the footfall ! 

On, on, for ever ! 


They pass the cradle-head, 
And there a promise shed ; 
They pass the moist new grave, 
And bid bright verdure wave ; 
They bear through every clime, 
The harvests of all time, 

On, on, for ever ! 


IIl.—AT THE GRAVE OF A CHILD. 


Tue death of a child is alone its parents’ sorrow. 
Too young to know, too innocent to fear, its life is a 
smile and its death a sleep. As the sun goes down 
before our eyes, so a mother’s love vanishes from the 
gaze of infancy, and death, like evening, comes to it 
with quietness, gentleness, and rest. We measure the 
loss of a child by the grief we feel. When its love is 
gone, its promise over, and its prattle silent, its fate 
excites the parents’ tears; but we forget that infancy, 
like the rose, is unconscious of the sweetness it sheds, 
and it parts without pain from the pleasure it was too 
young to comprehend, though engaging enough to 
give to others. The death of a child is like the death 
of a day, of which George Herbert sings : 

‘Sweet day, so clear, so calm, so bright 
Bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night— 
For thou must die.” 

It is no consolation to say, ‘‘ When a child dies it 
is taken from the sorrows of life.” Yes! it is taken 
from the sorrows of life, and from its joys also. When 
the young die they are taken away from the evil, and 
from good as well. What parents’ love does not in- 
clude the happiness of its offspring ? No! we will 
not cheat ourselves. Death is a real loss to those who 
mourn, and the world is never the same again to those 
who have wept by the grave of a child. Argument 
does not, in that hour, reach the heart. It is human 
to weep, and sympathy is the only medicine of great 
grief. The sight of the empty shoe in the corner will 
efface the most relevant logic. Not all the preaching 
since Adam has made death other than death. Yet, 
though sorrow cannot be checked at once by reason, 
it may be chastened by it. Wisdom teaches that all 
human passions must be subordinate to the higher 
purposes of life. We must no more abandon ourselves 
to grief than to vice. The condition of life is the lia- 
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bility to vicissitude, and, while it is human to feel, it 
is duty to endure. The flowers fade, and the stars go 
down, and youth and loveliness vanish in the eternal 
change. Though we cannot but regret a vital loss, it 
is wisdom to love all that is good for its own sake ; to 
enjoy its presence fully, but not to build on its con- 
tinuance, doing what we can to insure its continuance, 
and bearing with fortitude its loss when it comes. If 
the death of infancy teaches us this lesson, the past 
may be a charmed memory, with courage and dignity 
in it. 
III. —MEN OR WOMEN. 


The science of life teaches us that while there is 
pain there is life. It would seem, therefore, that 
death, with silent and courteous step, never comes 
save to the unconscious. A niece of Franklin’s, known 
for her wit and consideration for others, arrived at her 
last hour at the age of ninety-eight. In her compo- 
sure a friend gently touched her. ‘‘Ah,” murmured 
the old lady, ‘‘I was dying so beautifully when you 
brought me back! But never mind, my dear; I shall 
try it again.” This bright resignation, worthy of the 
niece of a philosopher, is making its way in popular 
affection. : 

Lord Tennyson, when death came near to him, 
wrote : 

‘Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark, 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark.” 


There is just a touch of superstition in these genial 
lines. He writes: ‘‘After death the dark.” How did 
he know that ? What evidence is there that the un- 
known land is ‘‘dark”? Why not light? The un- 
known has no determinate or ascertained color. 

Where we know nothing, neither priest nor poet 
has any right to speak as though he had knowledge. 
Improbability does not imply impossibility. That 
which invests death with romantic interest is, that it 
may be a venture on untried existence. If a future 
state be true, it will befall those who do not expect it 
as well as those who do. Another world, if such there 
be, will come most befittingly and most agreeably to 
those who have qualified themselves for it, by having 
made the best use in their power of this. By best use 
is meant the service of man. Desert consists alone in 
the service of others. Kindness and cheerfulness are 
the two virtues which most brighten human life. 
Wide-eyed philanthropy is not merely money-giving 
goodness, but the wider kindness which aids the as- 
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cendancy of the right and minimises misery every- 
where. 

Death teaches, as nothing else does, one useful 
lesson. Whatever affection or friendship we may have 
shown to one we have lost, Death brings to our mem- 
ory countless acts of tenderness which we had neg- 
lected. Conscience makes us sensible of these omis- 
sions now it is too late to repair them. But we can 
pay to the living what we think we owe to the dead ; 
whereby we transmute the dead we honor into bene- 
factors of those they leave behind. This is a useful 
form of consolation, of which all survivors may avail 
themselves. 

Mrs. Ernestine Rose—a brave advocate of un- 
friended right—when age and infirmity brought her 
near to death, recalled the perils and triumphs in 
which she had shared, the slave she had helped to set 
free from the bondage of ownership, and the slave 
minds she had set free from the bondage of author- 
ity ; she was cheered, and exclaimed: ‘‘But I have 
lived.” 

The day will come when all around this grave shall 
meet death; but it will be a proud hour if, looking 
back upon a useful and generous past, we each can 
say: ‘‘I have /ved.” 


IV.—ON A CAREER OF PUBLIC USEFULNESS. 


In reasoning upon death no one has surpassed the 
argument of Socrates, who said: ‘‘ Death is one of 
two things: either the dead may be nothing and have 
no feeling—well, then, if there be no feeling, but it be 
like sleep, when the sleeper has no dream, surely 
death would be a marvellous gain, for thus all futurity 
appears to be nothing more than one night. If, on 
the other hand, death be a removal hence to another 
place, and what is said be true, that all the dead are 
there, what greater blessing can there be than this ?” 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in his Secret of Death, writes: 

‘Nay, but as when one layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 


And, taking new ones, sayeth, 
‘These will I wear to-day !' 


So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 
And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh." 


This may be true, and there is no objection to it if it 
is. But the pity is, nobody seems to be sure about it. 
At death we may mourn, but duty ceaseth not. If we 
desist in endeavors for the right because a combatant 
falls at our side, no battle will ever be won. ‘‘ Life,” 
Mazzini used to say, ‘‘is a battle anda march.”” Those 
who serve others at their own peril are always in 
‘‘battle.”” Let us honor them as they pass. Some of 
them have believed : 
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‘‘ Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply— 
‘'Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.’” 
They are of those who, as another poet has said, ‘‘are 
not to be mourned, but to be imitated.’’! The mystery 
of death is no greater than the mystery of life. All 
that precedes our existence was unseen, unimaginable, 
and unknown to us. What may succeed in the future 
is unprovable by philosopher or priest : 
«* A flower above and the mould below : 
And this is all that the mourners know."”? 

The ideal of life which gives calmness and confi- 
dence in death is the same in the mind of the wise 
Christian as in the mind of the philosopher. Sydney 
Smith says: ‘‘Add to the power of discovering truth 
the desire of using it for the promotion of human hap- 
piness, and you have the great end and object of our 
existence.’> Putting just intention into action, a man 
fulfils the supreme duty of life, which casts out all fear 
of the future. 

A poet who thought to reconcile to their loss those 
whose lines have not fallen to them in pleasant places 
wrote: 

‘A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam on a winter's day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 

Between the cradle and the grave.”’ 
This is not true; the proud and mighty have rest at 
choice, and play at will. The ‘‘sunbeam” is on them 
all their days. Between the cradle and the grave is 
the whole existence of man. The splendid inheritance 
of the ‘‘ proud and mighty ” ought to be shared by all 
whose labor creates and makes possible the good for- 
tune of those who ‘‘toil not, neither do they spin” ; 
and whoever has sought to endow the industrious with 
liberty and intelligence, with competence and leisure, 
we may commit to the earth in the sure and certain 
hope that they deserve well, and will fare well, in any 
‘land of the leal” to which mankind may go. 


MR. G. J. HOLYOAKE’S SECULARISM. 


WE have published in 7ie Ofen Court a consecutive series of 
articles on ‘‘ Secularism,” by Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, in which 
he furnishes a résumé of his life-experiences as his ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith.” The present number contains a few speeches of his made 
on solemn occasions, such as funerals, marriages, and naming a 
child, which will give a clear idea of secularist ceremonies, such 
as Mr. Holyoake would have them. 

Among the representative freethinkers of the world Mr. George 
J. Holyoake takes a most prominent position. He is a leader of 
leaders, he is the brain of the Secularist party in England, he is a 
hero and a martyr of their cause. 

Judged as a man, Mr. Holyoake is of sterling character; he 
was not afraid of prison, nor of unpopularity and ostracism, nor 
of persecution of any kind. If he ever feared anything, it was be- 
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ing not true to himself and committing himself to something that 
was not right. He has been an agitator all his life, and as an agi- 
tator he was—whether we agree with his views or not—an ideal 
man. He is the originator of the Secularist movement that was 
started in England; he invented the name Secularism, and he has 
been the backbone of the Secularist propaganda ever since it be- 
gan. Mr. Holyoake left his mark in the history of thought, and 
the influence which he exercised will for good or evil remain an 
indelible heirloom of the future. 

Secularism is not the cause which The Open Court Publishing 
Co. upholds, but it is a movement which on account of its impor- 
tance ought not to be overlooked. Whatever our religious views 
may be, we must reckon with the conditions that exist, and Secu- 
larism is powerful enough to deserve general attention. 

What is Secularism ? 

Secularism espouses the cause of the world versus theology; 
of the secular and temporal versus the sacred and ecclesiastical. 
Secularism claims that religion ought never to be anything but a 
private matter; it denies the right of any kind of church to be as- 
sociated with the public life of a nation, and proposes to supersede 
the official influence which religious institutions still exercise in 
both hemispheres. 

Rather than abolish religion or paralyse its influence, The 
Open Court Publishing Co. would advocate on the one hand to let 
the religious spirit pervade the whole body politic, together with 
all public institutions, and also the private life of every single in- 
dividual; and on the other hand to carry all secular interests into 
the church, which would make the church subservient to the real 
needs of mankind. 

We have published Mr. Holyoake’s Confession of Faith, which 
is an exposition of Secularism, not because we are Secularists, which 
we are not, but because we believe that Mr. Holyoake is entitled 
toa hearing. Mr. Holyoake is a man of unusually great common 
sense, of keen reasoning faculty, and of indubitable sincerity. 
What he says he means, and what he believes he lives up to, what 
he recognises to be right he will do, even though the whole world 
would stand up against him. Ina word, he is a man who accord- 
ing to our conception of religion proves by his love of truth that, 
however he himself may disclaim it, he is actually a deeply re- 
ligious man. His religious earnestness is rare, and our churches 
would be a good deal better off if all the pulpits were filled with 
men of his stamp. 

We have published Mr. Holyoake’s Confession of Faith not for 
Secularists only, but also and especially for the benefit of religious 
people, of his adversaries, of his antagonists; for they ought to 
know him and understand him; they ought to appreciate his mo- 
tives for dissenting from church views; and ought to learn why so 
many earnest and honest people are leaving the church and will | 
have nothing to do with church institutions. 


Why is it that Christianity is losing its hold on mankind? Is 
it because the Christian. doctrines have become antiquated, and 
does the church no longer adapt herself to the requirements of the 
present age? Is it that the representative Christian thinkers are 
lacking in intellectuality and moral strength? Or is it that the 
world at large has outgrown religion and refuses to be guided by 
the spiritual counsel of popes and pastors ? 


Whatever the reason may be, the fact itself cannot be doubted, 
and the question is only, What will become of religion in the 
future? Will the future of mankind be irreligious (as for in- 
stance Mr. Lecky and M. Guyau prophesy); or will religion regain 
its former importance and become again the leading power in life, 
dominating both public and private affairs ? 

The first condition of a reconciliation between religion and 
the masses of mankind would be for religious men patiently to lis- 
ten to the complaints that are made by the adversaries of Christi- 
anity, and to understand the position which honest and sensible 
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freethinkers, such as Mr. Holyoake, take. Religious leaders are 
too little acquainted with the world at large; they avoid their 
antagonists like outcasts, and rarely, if ever, try to comprehend 
their arguments. In the same way, freethinkers as a rule despise 
clergymen as hypocrites who for the sake of a living sell their souls 
and preach doctrines which they cannot honestly believe. In or- 
der to arrive at a mutual understanding, it would be necessary 
first of all that both parties should discontinue ostracising one an- 
other and become mutually acquainted. They should lay aside 
for a while the weapons with which they are wont to combat one 
another in the public press and in tract literature; they should 
cease scolding and ridiculing one another and simply present their 
own case in terse terms. 

This Mr. Holyoake has done. His Confession of Faith is as 
concise as it can be; and he, being the originator of Secularism 
and its standard-bearer, is the man who speaks with authority. 

For the sake of religion, therefore, and for promoting the mu- 
tual understanding of men of a different turn of mind, we have 
presented his expositions to the public and recommend its careful 
perusal especially to the clergy, who will learn from them some of 
the most important reasons why Christianity has become unac- 
ceptable to a large class of truth-loving men, who solely for the 
sake of truth find it best to stay out of the church. 

Now we ask: What is the main difference between Secularism 
and ‘‘the Religion of Science.” 

Secularism divides life into what is secular and what is re- 
ligious, and would consign all matters of religion to the sphere of 
private interests. The Religion of Science would not divide life 
into a secular and a religious part, but would have both the secu- 
lar and the religious united. It would carry religion into all secu- 
lar affairs so as to sanctify and transfigure them; and for this pur- 
pose it would make religion practical, so as to be suited to the var- 
ious needs of life; it would make religion scientifically sound, so 
as to be in agreement with the best and most scientific thought of 
the age; it would reform church doctrines and raise them from 
their dogmatic arbitrariness to the higher plain of objective truth. 

In emphasising our differences we should, however, not fail to 
recognise the one main point of agreement, which is our belief in 
science. Mr. Holyoake would settle all questions of doubt by the 
usual method of scientific investigation. But there is a difference 
even here, which is a different conception of science. While sci- 
ence to Mr. Holyoake is secular, we insist on the holiness and re- 
ligious significance of science. If there is any revelation of God, 
it is truth; and what is science but truth ascertained? Therefore 
we would advise all preachers and all those to whose charge souls 
of men are committed, to take off their shoes when science speaks 
to them, for science is the voice of God. 

The statement is sometimes made by those who belittle science 
in the vain hope of exalting religion, that the science of yesterday 
has been upset by the science of to-day, and that the science of to- 
day may again be upset by the science of to-morrow. Nothing can 
be more untrue. 

Of course, science must not be identified with the opinion 
of scientists. Science is the systematic statement of facts, and 
not the theories which are tentatively proposed to fill out the gaps 
of our knowledge. What has once been proved to be a fact has 
never been overthrown, and the actual stock of science has grown 
slowly but surely. The discovery of new facts or the enunciating 
of a new and reliable hypothesis has often shown the old facts of 
science in a new light, but it has never upset or disproved them. 
There are fashions in the opinions of scientists, but science itself 
is above fashion, above change, above human opinion. Science 
partakes of that stern immutability, it is endowed with that eter- 
nality and that omnipresent universality which have since olden 
times been regarded as the main attribute of Godhood. 

There appears in all religions, at a certain stage of the religious 
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development, a party of dogmatists. They are people who, in their 
zeal, insist on the exclusiveness of their own religion, as if truth 
were a commodity which, if possessed by one, cannot be possessed 
by anybody else. They know little of the spirit that quickens, but 
believe blindly in the letter of the dogma. It is not faith in their 
opinion that saves, but the blindness of faith. They interpret 
Christ's words and declare that he who has another interpretation 
must be condemned. 

The dogmatic phase in the development of religion is as natu- 
ral as boyhood in a human life and as immaturity in the growth of 
fruit; it is natural and necessary, but it is a phase only which will 
pass as inevitably by as boyhood changes into manhood, and as 
the prescientific stage in the evolution of civilisation gives way to 
a better and deeper knowledge of nature. 

The dogmatist is in the habit of identifying his dogmatism with 
religion ; and that is the reason why his definitions of religion and 
morality will unfailingly come in conflict with the common sense 
of the people. The dogmatist makes religion exclusive. In the at- 
tempt of exalting religion he relegates it to supernatural spheres, 
thus excluding it from the world and creating a contrast between 
the sacred and the profane, between the divine and the secular, 
between religion and life. Thus it happens that religion becomes 
something beyond, something extraneous, something foreign to 
man’s sphere of being. And yet religion has developed for the 
sake of sanctifying the daily walks of man, of making the secular 
sacred, of filling life with meaning and consecrating even the most 
trivial duties of existence. 

Secularism is the reaction against dogmatism, but secularism 
still accepts the views of the dogmatist on religion ; for it is upon 
the dogmatist’s valuations and definitions that the secularist rejects 
religion as worthless. 

* * * 

The religious movement, of which The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. isan exponent, represents one further step in the evolution 
of religious aspirations. As alchemy develops into chemistry, and 
astrology into astronomy, as blind faith changes into seeing face to 
face, as belief changes into knowledge, so the religion of miracles, 
the religion of a salvation by magic, the religion of the dogmatist, 
ripens into the religion of pure and ascertainable truth. The old 
dogmas, which in their literal acceptance appear as nonsensical 
errors, are now recognised as allegories which symbolise deeper 
truths, and the old ideals are preserved not with less, but with 
more, significance than before. 

God is not smaller but greater since we know more about 
Him, as to what He is and what He is not, just as the universe is 
not smaller but larger since Copernicus and Kepler opened our 
eyes and showed us what the relation of our earth in the solar sys- 
tem is and what it is not. 

Secularism is one of the signs of the times. It represents the 
unbelief in a religious alchemy ; but its antagonism to the religion 
of dogmatism does not bode destruction but advance. It repre- 
sents the transition to a purer conception of religion. It has not 
the power to abolish the church, but only indicates the need of its 
reformation. 

It is this reformation of religion and of religious institutions 
which is the sole aim of all the publications of The Open Court 
Publishing Co., and we see in Secularism one of those agencies 
that are at work preparing the way fora higher and nobler com- 
prehension of the truth. 

Mr. Holyoake’s aspirations, in our opinion, go beyond the 
aims which he himself points out, and thus his Confession of Faith, 
although nominally purely secular, will finally, even by church- 
men, be recognised in its religious importance. It will help to 
purify the confession of faith of the dogmatist. 

In weighing Mr. Holyoake’s best and maturest thoughts, we 
feel convinced that both the secularists and the believers in reli- 
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gion will by and by learn to understand that Secularism as much 
as dogmatism is a phase—both are natural and necessary phases— 
in the religious evolution of mankind. There is no use in scolding 
either the dogmatist or the secularist, or in denouncing the one on 
account of his credulity and superstition, and the other on account 
of his dissent; but there is a use in—nay, there is need of—un- 
derstanding the aspirations of both. 

There is a need of mutual exchange of thought on the basis of 
mutual esteem and good-will. Above all, there is a need of open- 
ing the church doors to the secularist. 

The church, if it has any right of existence at all, is for the 
world, and not for believers alone. Church members can learn 
from the secularist many things which many believers seem to have 
forgotten, and, on the other hand, they can teach the unbeliever 
what he has overlooked in his sincere attempts at finding the truth. 

Pic: 


THE DOOM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


La Revue Blanche is a fortnightly belletristic journal, pub- 
lished in Paris, of broad aims and undoubted critical ability. In 
one of its recent numbers is an article by Mr. Jacques Saint-Cére, 
entitled ‘‘ The Collapse of the United States.” Mr. Saint-Cére re- 
cently disported himself as the Paris correspondent of certain 
large American dailies, and seems to have acquired by this means 
self-accredited competency in France as an infallible oracle in 
American matters. The ‘‘melancholy Jacques” is himself con- 
scious of his lofty position, for he keenly satirises European ignor- 
ance of European history, and gravely sets aright certain Eu- 
ropean prejudices concerning American affairs. The following 
extracts from his prophecy are of interest, both as showing his in- 
timacy with our politics and ethnology, and as affording a curious 
insight into the mental workshops of certain European critics of 
America, who, with all the truths they proclaim, not infrequently 
display a lamentable ignorance of facts. The occasion of Mr. 
Saint-Cére’s remarks is the present crisis in American politics. 
He has been speaking of the free coinage of silver, whereupon he 
offers the following reflexions : 

‘‘The war of Secession was caused by the violent contrariety 
of interests of the South and the North. After the war these in- 
terests were more or less consolidated, and, after thirty years, 
Confederates and Federals stand on a tolerably friendly footing. 
But now new interests have arisen with quite a different tendency 
—the interests of the East and the West. And so diametrically 
are these opposed, so irreconcilable are they, that it is certain they 
will bring about in time a terrible rupture, long foreseen in 
thoughtful moments by all Americans who are concerned in their 
country’sfuture. In the East the sole occupation is manufactur- 
ing; the necessity of exporting exists ; and here the people are free- 
traders. In the West the sole occupation is agriculture; the ne- 
cessity of creating a home-market exists; and there the people are 
protectionists, Howcan such interests be reconciled? How can 
men who live only to work, and work only to make money, possi- 
bly make concessions where their work and their money are at 
stake ? 

‘‘In the East all eyes are involuntarily turned towards Eu- 
rope, which they yet contemn, towards the old civilisation which 
they yet imitate. Here the inhabitants still recollect that their 
nation was created and settled by European colonists. In the 
West the inhabitants are separated from the Atlantic by a vast 
continent, and their eyes are directed to the Orient and to Aus- 
tralia; they will hear nothing of our civilisation, and do not 
trouble themselves in the least about Europe, of which they are 
utterly ignorant. The man of the East, however remote his an- 
cestry, has still European blood flowing in his veins: he is stocky, 
thick-set. The man of the West as /ndian blood in his body, and 
cannot conceal it: he is tall and lean. In the East they still use 
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the fist as well as the revolver: in the West they wield the knife 
as deftly as the rifle. The man of ’Frisco detests the man of 
New York as heartily as the Western farmer despises the work- 
ingman of Chicago. In Europe we imagine that Americans are 
all that homogeneous class of beings who chew tobacco, whittle 
sticks of wood, and have a flag with stars at the top, an arrange- 
ment extremely ludicrous to people whose flags are all of a piece. 
If we speak English we add with affected superiority that they 
are Yankees, and if we are extremely well-informed we say 
‘Stars and Stripps’ or ‘Yankee Deedle Doodle.’ 

‘But we errin this as in many other things. At bottom here 
there are two nations, two races, which will violently tear them- 
selves asunder some day, after a frightful war, not unforeseen by 
them at present. We shall see the Republic of the Atlantic, ulti- 
mately destined to play a part in Europe—and the Republic of the 
Pacific, for which we are in the way of opening the Far Orient to 
what we term civilisation, and which England will be less aston- 
ished than is usually supposed at finding, some day, established in 
Australia. 

‘‘There are many things utterly beyond the ken of the fes- 
tive cocktail!” Yes, and we might add, also of the frolicsome, 
obfuscating absinthe. T.. JaMcG 


NOTES. 


The booklet of pretty tales from which the idyl, ‘‘On the 
Dunes of the Baltic,” in the present number, is taken, is by Mrs. 
L, Lindemann-Kiissner, the wife of Professor Lindemann, a cele- 
brated German mathematician, formerly of Kénigsberg, now of 
Munich, and best known to the public at large by his famous 
proof of the impossibility of squaring the circle. Mrs. Linde- 
mann’s little sketches are marked by simplicity and genuine sen- 
timent, and their perusal will be much enjoyed by students and 
readers of German. Their title is “ir dich and they are published 
by Karl Schiiler, of Munich. 
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MARTIN LUTHER.? 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
(CONTINUED. ] 


THE HERO OF THE NATION. 


The clouds lower; the storm breaks; the whole 
nation is agitated by electric flashes. The words of 
the Augustinian monk of Wittenberg crash and roll 
like peals of thunder, and every. blow means progress, 
means victory. Even to-day, after a lapse of three 
centuries and a half, the tremendous commotion of 
the nation attracts us with irresistible magic. Never, 
in the course of the German people’s life, did its in- 
most nature reveal itself at once so pathetically and 
so superbly. All the fine features of the national soul 
and character burst into bloom during that time; en- 
thusiasm, resignation, a profound moral wrath, search- 
ing inquiry within the human mind after the sublime, 
and serious pleasure in systematic thought. Each in- 
dividual took part in the controversy. The wayfaring 
pedlar disputed at the evening hearthfire for or against 
pardons and indulgences, the countryman in the most 
remote valley heard with amazement of the new her- 
etic whom his spiritual father cursed in every sermon. 
The bag of the begging monk remained empty, for 
the women of the village no longer gave cheese and 
eggs. The tract literature swelled into an ocean, a 
hundred printing presses were busy spreading the nu- 
merous polemic writings, both learned and popular. 
At every parish church, in every chapter, the divided 
parties wrangled. At all points resolute clergymen 
declared for the new doctrine, weaker ones wrestled 
in anxious doubt, the gates of monasteries were 
thrown open and the cells speedily emptied. Every 
month brought something new, something unheard-of, 
to the people. 

It was no longer a quarrel among priests, as Hut- 
ten had at first contemptuously called the controversy 
of the men of Wittenberg with Tetzel. It had become 
a war of the nation against Roman domination and its 
supporters. In ever mightier outlines rises the figure 
of Luther before the eyes of his contemporaries. Out- 
lawed, cursed, persecuted by Pope and Emperor, by 
princes and prelates, four years suffice to make him 
the idolised hero of the people. His journey to 
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Worms is described in the style of the Scripture, and 
the over-zealous compare him to the martyrs of the 
New Testament. But the cultured classes, also, are 
drawn into the battle in spite of themselves. Even 
Erasmus smiles approval, and the soul of Hutten is 
ablaze for the justice of the new gospel. He no longer 
writes Latin. In forceful German words, wilder and 
more impetuous than the men of Wittenberg, with a 
fire that consumes him, the knight fights his last feuds 
for the son of the peasant. 

This portraiture of Luther, the man in whom for 
half a generation was concentrated the best life of the 
people, touches us very nearly. But before we try to 
understand his soul, let us briefly indicate how his na- 
ture affected unprejudiced contemporaries, and first, 
the testimony of a sober and clear mind who never 
had close personal relations with Luther, and, subse- 
quently, in an intermediate position between the men 
of Wittenberg and the reformers of Switzerland, had 
ample cause to be dissatisfied with Luther’s stubborn- 
ness. He was a friar from the old Benedictine mon- 
astery of Alpirsbach, in the wildest part of the Black 
Forest, Ambrosius Blaurer, born at Constance, of a 
noble family, and thirty years old at. the time under 
discussion. He had left the monastery July 8, 1522, 
and taken refuge with his family. Upon the request 
of his Abbot, the Governor of the principality of 
Wiirtemberg demanded of the Mayor and Council of 
Constance his extradition to the monastery. Blaurer 
published a defence from which the following is taken. 
Shortly afterwards he became preacher in Constance 
and composed religious hymns; after the last resto- 
ration of Duke Ulrich he was one of the reformers of 
Wiirtemberg and died at a ripe old age and weary of 
action at Winterthur, an irreproachable, worthy, tem- 
perate man. What he commends and condemns in 
Luther may be taken as the general opinion enter- 
tained by serious minds of those years: 

‘‘T call upon God and my conscience to witness 
that it was not wantonness or any other unworthy 
motive that caused me to leave the monastery, as they 
are now crying in the streets, that monks and nuns 
leave their orders to the detriment of monastic peace 
and discipline in order to live in the license of the 
flesh and give the reins to their wantonness and 
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worldly passions. What caused me to escape was 
honorable, weighty, and great troubles and urgent ad- 
monitions of my conscience, based on, and directed 
by, the Word of God. And I am confident that the 
occasion and all the circumstances of my escape do 
not indicate levity, frivolity, or any improper pur- 
pose; for I laid off neither hood nor cloak from my 
person except a few days after my escape, for the sake 
of safety, until I reached my place of refuge. Nor did 
I go to the wars nor elope with a pretty woman, but, 
without delay, as speedily as possible, went to my 
dear mother and my relatives, who are of undoubted 
Christian character and stand in such respect of prob- 
ity in the city of Constance that they would not advise 
or aid me towards any improper undertaking. 

««Moreover, I trust that my past life and conduct 
will readily turn aside from me any suspicion of im- 
proper, wanton purpose. For while I do not presume 
anything before God, I may justly boast before men, 
since necessity now demands it, that I have by re- 
spectable conduct kept a good reputation and esteem, 
much love and favor in the monastery, at school, here, 
and wherever I have been. So did even the message 
from Wirtemberg, in your hearing, give me the praise 
that there was no complaint or ill report of me in the 
monastery of Alpirsbach on account of my character 
or conduct, but that I carried myself well and piously, 
except that, as they say, I gave too much heed to the 
seductive and accursed doctrine of Martin Luther; 
that I read and kept his writings and taught accord- 
ingly, against the prohibition of the abbot, publicly in 
the monastery and in my sermons to the laity; and 
that when I was enjoined not to do so, I poured the 
doctrine secretly and in corners into the souls of some 
inmates of the monastery. With such commendation 
of my fathers and fellow-members I am entirely con- 
tent and well satisfied, and will answer for this one 
misdeed as a Christian, and on the strength of the 
Word of God, and J hope that my excuse will assist 
not only myself but others also in turning aside a false 
and groundless suspicion. 

‘¢ During the last few years, when the writings and 
books of Martin Luther were issued and became 
known, they also came to my hands before they were 
prohibited and condemned by spiritual and temporal 
authority. And, like other newly printed publications, 
I looked at and read them. At first such doctrine ap- 
peared somewhat strange and curious, even rude and 
in conflict with long-established theology and wise 
teachings of the school, also with some ordinances of 
the papal spiritual law and in contradiction to old, 
and, as J then deemed, laudable traditions and usages 
handed down to us by our forefathers. By observing, 
nevertheless, clearly that this man everywhere in his 
teachings inserted lucid, plain passages of the Holy 
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Scripture by which all other human teachings should 
be judged, accepted, or rejected, I wondered much 
and was thereby induced to read such teachings not 
once or twice, but often, with diligence and earnest 
attention, and to reflect upon and compare them with 
the Scripture of the Gospels to which they frequently 
appeal. But the longer and more assiduously I did 
so, the more I understood how this very learned and 
enlightened man treated the Holy Scripture with such 
great dignity, how altogether purely and delicately he 
handled it, how he cited it at all points wisely and ap- 
propriately, how daintily and skilfully he compared it 
and connected its parts, explaining and making intel- 
ligible the obscure and difficult texts by comparing 
other passages that were clear and transparent, and I 
saw his treatment of the Scripture showed the great- 
est mastery and gave the most profitable help for thor- 
oughly understanding it, so that every intelligent lay- 
man who looks at his books rightly and reads them 
diligently can clearly understand that this doctrine 
has a perfectly true, Christian, and firm foundation. 
For that reason it struck my soul keenly and went 
deep into my heart, and gradually the mist of many 
old misunderstandings has dropped from my eyes. 
For this doctrine did not become suspicious to me 
like those of many other scholars and teachers which 
I had read before, since it aims not at either domin- 
ion, fame, or temporal pleasure, but presents to us 
simply the poor, despised, crucified Christ and teaches 
a pure, modest, tranquil life agreeable in all things to 
the teachings of Christ, which is also the reason why 
it is insufferable and too onerous for the haughty, 
puffed-up doctors who seek in the Scripture rather 
their own honor and glory than the spirit of God, and 
to the priests who covet power and rich benefices. 
Therefore, I will rather lose my body and life and 
all my fortune than be moved from my position; not 
on account of Luther, who is personally strange and 
unknown to me except by his writings—he, also, is 
human and therefore subject to mistake and error like 
other men—but on account of the Divine Word which 
he carries in him so transparent and clear, and pro- 
claims and elucidates with such victorious and tri- 
umphant success and with such candid and unterrified 
spirit. 

‘¢The enemies try to embitter this honey for us by 
the fact that Luther is so irritable, violent, and harsh, 
and lays hands with such frivolousness on his adver- 
saries, especially the great princes, and lords tempo- 
ral and spiritual, that he scolds and blasphemes them 
and so readily forgets brotherly love and Christian 
humility. In that respect he has often displeased me 
also, and I would not lead anybody to do as he does 
in that regard. Nevertheless, I would not reject his 
good Christian doctrine on that account, or even con- 
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demn him personally because I cannot comprehend 
his mind and the secret judgment of God which per- 
haps by this one defect will draw many people away 
from his doctrine. And since he wants to defend not 
his own cause, but the Word of God, there is room 
for much indulgence, and this thing may be construed 
as the zealous wrath of God. Even Christ, the source 
and mirror of all gentleness, often rudely assailed the 
stubborn, flinty-hearted Pharisees before all others, 
cursing them and calling them false hypocrites, whited 
sepulchres, blind and leaders of the blind, and children 
of the Devil, as the history of the Gospels shows. 
Perhaps Luther would be glad to give a great title to 
many if he could do so with truth. But he may think 
it inappropriate to call gracious those whose minds 
are darkened, or good shepherds those who are raven- 
ous wolves, or merciful those who know not mercy. 
For, without a doubt, had not God been more merci- 
ful to him than they, his body would no longer be on 
earth. But, be that as it may, I will not defend it 
here. We will reject the scoffing and scolding and 
gratefully accept the earnestness of his Christian writ- 
ings for our betterment. 

‘‘As I persisted freely in my well-founded purpose 
and would not be deterred by any human prohibition, 
being a Christian, the ill-will of the Lord of Alpirs- 
bach and several men of his monastery grew steadily 
and violently against me, and the sword of the wrath 
of God began to cut and cause discord among the 
brothers. Finally I was commanded by the highest 
authority to desist from my purpose and not to speak 
on this subject to others in the monastery who were 
favorable to me and inclined to Christian doctrine. 
Moreover, I was not to preach or read in the monas- 
tery, but be in every respect like all other brethren. 
I wished not to resist, but was willing gladly to suffer 
such violence in Christian patience, but with the re- 
servation that for myself I should not be prohibited 
from reading and keeping what, according to my 
knowledge and insight, was in accordance with Holy 
Writ and profitable for my salvation; also, that if 
others should ask me and need such advice I should 
afford them teachings, writings, books, and brotherly 
instruction. For so I was commanded by the Lord, 
my God, and I would hold His command higher than 
all human obedience. But this proposition was viewed 
with much disfavor and called intolerable sin; the 
daily discord increased, the peace of the monastery 
was undermined and shaken. One said he would no 
longer remain in this school of heretics, another that 
the Lutherans must leave the monastery or he would 
depart, a third pretended that the house of God suf- 
fered ill report and worldly disadvantage for my sake, 
as there was a belief that they were all of my opinion, 
a fourth spoke of flogging, a fifth of something else, 
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so that it was impossible to tolerate the matter longer, 
or remain in such discord without violating my con- 
science. Hence I begged of my abbot and monastery 
earnestly and with greatest assiduity a gracious and 
free furlough; I would maintain myself for a year or 
two without expense to the house of God at some 
school or elsewhere, and see if in the meantime by 
divine interposition the cause of our dissension should 
come to a peaceable issue, so that we could come to- 
gether again united in evangelical doctrine with kind 
and entirely brotherly love. 

‘‘But this being also refused by them, I escaped 
from the monastery advisedly after having taken coun- 
sel with wise, learned, prudent, and pious gentlemen 
and friends.” 

Thus far Ambrosius Blaurer. 

While Brother Ambrosius was still looking with 
anxious care from the window of his cell over the pines 
of the Black Forest, another man entered into the gate 
of a stately castle in the Thuringian Forest. Beneath 
lay the gloomy Dragon’s Hole, before him the long 
ridge of the charmed Ho6rsel mountain in which dwelt 
Venus, the fair devil, to whom the Pope, through his 
unwillingness to forgive sins, had once upon a time 
driven the penitent knight Tannhauser. But the with- 
ered staff which the Pope on that occasion planted in 
the ground turned green and fresh over night; God 
Himself had refuted the Pope. Poor, penitent man, 
relying on his child-like faith, no longer needs the 
Roman bishop to find pity and mercy with his Heav- 
enly Father, and the bad Pope himself must, accord- 
ing to the legend, go down into the cave of the old 


dragon, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A CRAZY STORY. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


I was A very young man, so young that I looked 
up to the Reverend Arthur Hale with his twenty four 
years, as to one whose experience of life was vastly 
greater than my own. Mr. Hale had been my tutor, 
and had only lately left the vocation of teaching (in 
his case a congenial one), for orders. 

I thought him as nearly perfect as a man can be 
in this world, and I am not ashamed to confess, mod- 
elled my conduct to a great extent upon his. 

He was extremely rigid in his morality yet lenient 
in his judgment of others ; strict enough in doing his 
duty, but ready to turn to enjoyment with us boys and 
girls in a healthy, hearty fashion at once boyish and 
manly. 

He was a fine athlete, and when any of our young 
friends bragged, as boys will, of some champion of 
theirs, or of this or that athletic feat, we always re- 
sponded by bringing forward Arthur as an example of 
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the best that could be done anywhere. He was our 
champion, our ideal, our hero. 

Well, as I have said, he took orders, was installed 
in a little parish somewhere far away among the mines 
in a remote western country, and we saw him no more 
in the city for upwards of two years. He wrote, how- 
ever, many times, especially to my mother, with whom 
he had always been a great favorite. The letters were 
as sturdy as himself; not disguising the difficulties of 
his position, he yet wrote cheerfully and hopefully, 
bearing, it was evident, his cross daily, and bearing, 
too, others’ burdens. In fact, as we discovered after- 
wards, the whole burden of the parish had fallen upon 
him. The vestry was—as vestries will be sometimes 
—inefficient, and his wardens were by no means as 
helpful as they might have been. 

The finances were poorly managed ; Arthur’s none 
too bounteous salary was in arrears, and at times he 
was on very short commons. But there was a class 
thereabouts, miners from Wales and Cornwall chiefly, 
who with their families were getting great good done 
them; so, in and out of season, Arthur wrought for 
their spiritual welfare, till, overtasked, he fell in the 
harness, and was advised, if he valued his life, to take 
time for rest. 

It so happened that a college mate just ordained 
was free to take his place, and Arthur, having no 
kindred, came, at my mother’s urgent request, to our 
country house. I was graduated that summer, had a 
long vacation, and was glad enough of his companion- 
ship. He had changed greatly, was thin and sallow, 
the mere shadow of his former stalwart self. He was 
as cheerful and happy-spirited as ever, yet somehow 
here there was a change also. I noticed the day after 
he came a feverish animation when with the family, a 
listless depression when alone. The third day, of his 
own accord (a circumstance which of itself was singu- 
lar), he proposed a run down the river as far as West 
Point. We had often gone there to witness evening 
parade, taking the afternoon boat. Now, however, 
Arthur suggested an all-day outing. Of course I ac- 
ceded. We spent the morning pleasantly, and about 
dinner time found ourselves at Cranston’s. 

With his dinner Arthur ordered a bottle of beer 
This, far more than his singular alternations of liveli- 
ness and dolor, astonished me. I presume I must 
have looked my surprise, for he had always been a 
rigid advocate of total abstinence. For a time Arthur 
maintained a pensive silence, till at last—the innate 
moral courage of the man came to the rescue of his 
debilitated physical nature, and he spoke with nervous 
energy ; telling me of his doctor’s orders respecting 
the stimulant, and of a supposed absolute necessity in 
his Case. 


How natures differ! I myself could see nothing 
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in following a prescription, that need have caused 
such mental disquietude. But Arthur Hale was con- 


scientious to fanaticism, sensitive in duty even (if that. 


be possible) to a fault. With him it had been a strug- 
gle, not between right and wrong ; but—sometimes a 
vastly harder matter—between two conflicting princi- 
ples. From his youth up he had abhored all sorts of 
liquor ; wine, spirit, malt liquor were all, not only re- 
pugnant to his moral sense, but repellant to his taste. 
And now that doctor up in the mining regions had 
told him if he did not build himself up with beer and 
ale and porter he would die. 

Iam confident, for so do such staunch souls choose, 
that in the end his determination had been taken be- 
cause of the conviction he had gotten that to refrain 
would be suicide, and further that to drink was harder 
than to die. 

‘‘ But Jack,” said he, eyes brim full, ‘‘ 1 could not 
drink in your dear mother’s house. I know too well 
what her feelings are to dothat. Yes; it was because 
I felt the need; no, not that exactly, but because I 
would live to do what good I can in the world.” 

‘«And must you have beer every day?’ I asked, 
thoroughly sympathetic. 

‘¢ The doctor told me I ought,” he answered gloom- 
ily, ‘‘I cannot die, Jack, dear boy,” he went on plain- 
tively, ‘‘I must not die, and yet what shallI do? I 
feel that I ought to go away. Never can I bring my- 
self to disturb your mother. She must never know.” 
I understood well how true were the words my friend 
had uttered. With my mother loathing of drink was 
not only a principle, it was a passion. Nor is it won- 
derful. I shudder even now as I recall the reason for 
her righteous horror of the cup. She had borne three 
children: one, my sister, many years my senior, had 
married early in life an inebriate, whose vile appetite 
had brought her quickly ‘‘in sorrow to the grave.” A 
brother, too, I had—older than I by fourteen years. I 
was only ten when he too died: died in the nameless 
delirium of the drunkard. Time softening my moth- 
er’s grief, had only strengthened the might of her reso- 
lution, and of her loathing. 

I knew well that what Arthur had said was true. 
My mother must not know. Yet I was unwilling that 
he should leave us. I besought him to stay. ‘* Why 
need my mother know?” I asked. ‘‘Let me arrange 
ithe 

Then I explained my plan. 

‘Oh! how I hate the merest shadow of duplicity,” 
exclaimed Arthur. 

«¢ But,” I answered, ‘‘concealment is not dupli- 
city. This is a case where the end justifies the means.” 
He yielded with the greatest reluctance ; but finally 
he did yield. I carried out in secret the plan I had 
devised. From that day in secret he partook of the 
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beer that I procured for him, and mother did not 
know. I confess to a guilty feeling in all this; and, 
though he said nothing, but grappled with his own 
distress as with his physical infirmity, I am sure 
Arthur suffered even more than I. Yet he grew but 
little better. 

A month passed, and then, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions I had taken, the duplicity became known to 
mother. By some inadvertance the case of bottles 
was delivered, contrary to instructions, at the house. 
My mother never had concealments, duplicity of even 
the most innocent sort was unknown to her. Arthur 
and I had been upon the lawn at tennis. He came in 
more than ever wearied by the exertion, and went 
directly to his room. I was on the way to my own 
when my mother called to me. I went down at once 
to the library. She stood there, her fragile form 
quivering, her face ashy white. 

‘‘What is it, mother?’’ I asked in much alarm. 
Still standing, fixing her eyes upon mine with an ex- 
pression almost of despair, speaking with a strange 
vehemence unnatural to her, she told me all of the 
discovery she had made. 

At first I was for leaving her to the delusion that 
was hers: that it was for me the beer-had been or- 
dered. I say at first; but it was only for a moment. 
Too well did I know how futile any such attempt 
would prove. It would be only that much more du- 
plicity, and that much more wretchedness for her. 
A sense of chivalry towards my friend bade me spare 
him; but I knew at once that this would be impos- 
sible. With many upbraidings of myself, taking, as 
bound to do, all blame, I told my mother all. She 
waited motionless, save for the slight trembling, till 
she understood that no drop of the liquor had passed 
my lips. Thus, in her gladness she could wait no 
longer. With a cry of joy she tottered forward, threw 
her arms about me, and burst into a flood of tears. 

The act revealed to me her inmost heart. It needed 
not that she should tell me all she felt: of the long 
years of distress till both my sister and brother were 

‘laid in graves, one disheartened, one dishonored ; nor 
of the longer years while she had watched lest I, too, 
should develop the fatal taste, should show the rank- 
ling of a virus, the end whereof could only be another 
death. 

It was no wonder she was overjoyed. No wonder 
that for a while she could only sob a pitiful, ‘‘ Thank 
God.” 

At last when she had grown calmer, I told her all. 

«<J could not have believed it of Arthur,” she said. 

««But,” I responded, ‘‘it is his only hope. If he 
does not use stimulants, he will die.” 

‘‘Then he had better die,” she said firmly, her 
lips compressed like iron. 
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I pleaded with her to say nothing of what she had 
learned. I told her of the struggle that Arthur had 
already gone through, and begged her not to torture 
him further. But my mother’s resolution was not as 
the resolutions of most women. To her to speak was 
duty; not to be foreborne for sentiment, nor evaded 
for expediency, or even pity. In the evening she 
spoke to Arthur. I had told him of what had hap- 
pened, and he was prepared. He listened calmly, 
but as my mother grew first very serious, and then 
terribly in earnest, he bowed his head upon his hands 
in abject misery. 

My mother, usually so calm, so sedate, grew im- 
passioned in the fervor of her pleading. She never 
once alluded to her own former sufferings, but de- 
picted in words which I am unable to repeat—so elo- 
quent were they—the horror that might have been 
hers had I, her only son, yielded to the force of the 
temptation, which, she declared, Arthur had put be- 
fore me. 

‘‘It is not,”’ she said, ‘‘the danger of the dram to 
you,—I believe you to be able to resist the insidious 
craving,—but it is the awful possibilities of the temp- 
tation and the snare for others. Oh Arthur!” she 
exclaimed, the tears coursing down her aged cheeks, 
‘‘what would your feelings be if, because of the ex- 
ample of your setting,—you, whom he loves, whom he 
looks up to,—my boy, my only boy, had imbibed the 
fatal taste, and had been brought home to me this 
very night a drunkard ?’’ 

Arthur’s frame shook convulsively. 

«‘Or,” continued my mother, ‘‘to bring it close, 
close home to yourself. No man, not the best of them, 
can be sure but he himself may fall; temptation is a 
thing so awful that none who has not felt can realise. 
You yourself are alone in the world. You have no 
mother as my boy has to watch, and guard, and warn. 
Let me, as your own mother might, Arthur, warn 
you. You are now fancy free, heart whole, Arthur ; 
but there may come atime when some sweet maid 
may cross your path; when love may come singing to 
you both to join hands in holy wedlock. Can you, 
dare you look forward into the future, and ask that 
innocent one to be forever yours? Yours, when, for 
aught you can tell, the drams you have taken—calling 
them by the sham name of medicine—may have 
clogged your brain and clotted your blood with the 
vile virus of drink desire; when—”’ 

‘«Spare me, I beg of you, oh spare me!”” Arthur 
lifted his head; the tears rained down his cheeks: 
‘« You little know the effect of your words. Yes, you 
have spoken truth,—only truth. I feel it, I know it. 
You have guessed the truth. There is a sweet maid, 
—yes; away up among the savage mountains dwells 
a dear girl who has won my heart. Say no more, I 
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beg of you. I feel all you have said. I know it all 
to be true. What right have I to lead others into 


temptation? None. What right have I, for even the 
sake of life, to pollute the current of my blood? None. 
Now hear me, dearest mother. Yes, mother, for you 
have ever been that to me since I lost my own; hear 
me, my brother, from this hour not a drop of the poi- 
son—poison alike to body and to mind—shall even 
cross these lips. I can die, and I may die; I am told 
that I must, if I refrain; but—”’ 

«<Die!’? exclaimed my mother, ‘‘no; there is no 
need to speak of dying.” 

So long as I live I shall never forget the look upon 
Arthur Hale’s face. He tottered to his feet. His eyes 
put on an expression that I have never beheld before or 
since in the eyes of a living man. For one moment 
he stood like a statue. Then he raised his right hand 
to heaven, and poured out a declaration (some would 
have called it an oath) in words of burning eloquence 
that sooner than resort to drink again he would die; 
‘¢ or—or,’’ he said with the utmost solemnity, ‘‘or—” 

But my mother interrupted him. 

‘«Say nothing more,” she cried, ‘‘wait. Here (she 
turned suddenly to the quaint oaken sideboard and 
from a recess drew forth a cut glass Bohemian vase), 
here is your life. Here is the new and better blood. 
Take it, Arthur, take it, drink and live.” 

So saying, my mother poured into a glass some of 
the rich, ruby colored liquid, sparkling as it fell with 
the iridescent tints of a myriad gems. 

Arthur turned his glassy eyes, stretched forth his 
attenuated fingers, trembling like aspen leaves. 

‘¢What is this?’’ he asked in a hollow, unnatural 
voice. 

‘That,’ exclaimed my mother with the utmost 
impressiveness, ‘‘that is the only known substitute 
(and it is a most effectual one) for alcohol in every 
form; that is Higgin’s Health Help, and it is univer- 
sally prescribed by the faculty.” 

* % * 

«‘As it was written” there was more of the story. 
I told in some detail how Arthur took the Help regu- 
larly, what the dose was, also the price of the bottle, 
and the reduction for quantities, and if I remember 
right, some brief but entertaining accounts of the rise 
of the Higgins works from small beginnings and of 
the life of Mr. Higgins. I also told, of course, how 
Arthur was speedily restored to health and married 
that pretty girl at the mines. No doubt you will say 
that this was sane enough, and yet may add (as I 
have known some critics to do) that this was about 
all there was of sanity to the story. True enough 
from your point of view,—true enough, and so out of 
clear civility I call my tale ‘A Crazy Story.” 

And yet,—like many other things I could mention, 
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—it is not as crazy asit looks. The fact is, I wrote 
that story as an advertisement for Higgins and was 
paid fifty dollars for it. That is my excuse. The san- 
ity is found, not in the process, but in the result. 

Let all those intellectual gentlemen who cannot un- 
derstand the philosophy of certainty ponder it deeply. 
Let all who look upon life as a crazy story,—a tale full 
of sound and fury, or even full of profound thought, 
noble deeds, fervent emotions, pure morality, still 
signifying nothing,—let them learn that it has, it must 
have a key, a reason, a value, not to be discovered in 
the sequence of events, but to be known (each for 
himself and not for the other) by all whose life ex- 
periences have matured into a religious belief. The 
process is hidden; the purpose veiled; the means 
always obscure, often fitful, foolish and fantastic; but 
the result, different in kind, may be, if we will have 
it so, all that is clear, all that is wise, all that is bene- 
ficent, all that is certain. 

We, too, have a religious belief, not because we 
are credulous, but because we know. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. JOHN MADDOCK ON THE FREE WILL. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 

Please allow me to reply to your criticism on page 4933 of 
The Open Court, So that there will not be any misunderstanding, 
I will state that you are defending a religious philosophy while I 
am contending for positive scientific definitions. The great ques- 
tion of this age is, ‘‘ What is truth?” not, ‘‘ What is religious 
philosophy?" Ihave no quarrel with the philosophy of any re- 
ligion, because I know that religious philosophies are necessary 
factors, for the undeveloped, to assist moral evolution. But I 
object to the common practice now-a-days of mixing up science 
with religion so that it is impossible for advanced thinkers to de- 
cide which foundation the truth must be based upon. When you 
say you are a determinist, I understand that you are a scientist 
(a true scientist cannot logically be anything else), but when you 
supplement that statement by saying that the free choice of man 
is not determined by law, I am bewildered, and am obliged to 
place you partially among the religions. Can you not see where 
your view of free choice, without natural law as the determining 
factor, lands you? Your position implies that a Mohammedan 
can be a Buddhist, a Catholic, a Methodist, a Freethinker, a fol- 
lower of superstition. Although it is true that all men are what 
they are from choice, it is also true that their beliefs and un- 
beliefs were determined by natural law. Our liberty, as we call 
it, is just as much the result of law as our bondage. By determ- 
inism there is nothing without law. If we had no liberty to act, 
we would sit forever ‘‘like Patience on a monument.” A fish 
chooses water because by natural law water is adapted to fish and 
fish to water. Because a fish chooses water, the law of determin- 
ism is not set aside,—it must choose water, and its freedom to do 
so is a result of natural law. So is it with man; he must do what 
he does, You admit determinism in the environment, but you 
deny it in the organism. Your God does not reign supremely in 
man, man is sovereign, not God. By science it cannot be. logically 
said that God is the saviour, and ‘'man is his own saviour.” By 
determinism man is a part of all things, hence he must be placed 
under the dominion of law. Man cannot be separated from God, 
no more than an electric light can from adynamo. ‘Of myself 
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I can do nothing; the Father within me, He doeth the work.” 
This is determinism; this is truth! Determinism is simply an- 
other name for fatalism. What a bugbear fatalism has been! 
Yet determinism is fatalism, and fatalism is truth. The fate of 
all mankind hangs on the operation of natural law, not upon the 
freedom of the will,—the false philosophy of Plato and Aristotle 
transmitted by the Roman Catholic Church. By science this false 
dogma is slain, never more to revive. Fatalism has stood asa 
synonym for inactivity, just as if there could really be such a 
thing under natural law. 
‘* Because I say that nature is the Lord 
Of all the forms which dwell upon this sphere; 


I do not sit and idly fold my arms, 
Thinking there’s naught for me to do while here. 


Just as the flowers must bloom where fitness is, 
And as the sun must shine where there’s no shade, 
So I Must struggle in environments 

Which force me to, because things are so made. 


Men talk of fate as if a man could sit 
Unmoved by action of eternal law; 
But this delusion science drives away 
And shows it’s only a religious saw.” 

From your standpoint, all men can embrace your religion of 
science if they will. From the view of pure science, they cannot; 
this fact is corroborated in that they do not; they do not choose 
it, because they are not adapted by nature to make such a choice. 
Every man must believe as he does; a Catholic cannot be a Bud- 
dhist, and so on all around the sectarian circle. This is the gos- 
pel of pure science, the view which will bring ‘‘peace on earth 
and good-will among men.” Condemning one another never can. 
The only condemnation which comes by science is in the light 
which it sheds,—'‘‘this is condemnation that light is come into 
the world.’’ You stated that ‘'a man need not always do as he 
does." Will you please give me a practical illustration? You 
said that ‘God can become our saviour only if the recognition of 
the saving truth be incarnated in our souls.” The recognition of 
truth cannot save any one. The criminally inclined are not saved 
by recognising truth; their only salvation is in moral evolution 
by the power of God. If mankind wait until they ‘‘discover God 
and walk upon that path,” they will never be saved from sin. 
God must discover Himself to them. I admit that your position 
‘is the main idea of Christianity,”’ but Christianity is not true; 
it is based upon free will, not determinism. By Christianity man 
determined to bea sinner. By science sin is determined by law. 
By Christianity Jesus died for sinners. By science there is no 
need for any one to die for sin. The true atonement is in free, 
moral evolution,—God's leaven must work until all] is leavened, 
Why should this not be'so? As God determined sin by the law 
and an impotent organism, why should He not freely work moral 
evolution? Here science preaches the gospel of the free gift and 
proclaims against the false doctrine of Theosophy,—the sover- 
_ eignity of man and his meritorious moral development; and this 
is the real question which is at issue between science and all of 
the other religions of the world: Has God determined the destiny 
of mankind, or has He left it with them to choose? By the light 
of science, the gospel of the Nazarene decides this question: God 
is sovereign, and man is an auxiliary. Man is an auxiliary in that 
he is a thing formed. He is evolved and dissolved by a determin- 
ate power. You stated that man is not anauxiliary. Please cor- 
roborate your statement; truth is authority, not scholarly as- 
sumptions. Zhe Open Court must either drop the term science or 
religion; it cannot consistently use both. Right reason must 
prevail. Joun Mappocx. 


[Mr. Maddock’s criticism is based upon a misconstruction of 
the editorial views, which we suppose to be too well known to 
need repetition,1—Eb. ] 


1See The Open Court, No, 457, the last paragraph on page 4933, and the 
first one on page 4934. 
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THE DANCING PROCESSION OF ECHTERNACH. 


We have received the following communication from Echter- 
nach, which we here reproduce without any further remark: 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 


In the 16th of July number of 7he Open Court the writer 
of ‘‘Demonology of the Nineteenth Century’’ mentions the dan- 
cing procession of Echternach in connexion with exorcisms, dev- 
ils, etc. Asan interested reader of your paper and a five years’ 
inhabitant of Echternach, I must confess that I do not grasp the 
gist of P. C.’s criticism on that point. The expressions he uses of 
‘‘stupid survival,” ete., prove that he has never seen the proces- 
sion, that he has never investigated into the motives which lead 
sO many thousands to ‘‘take part in the performance,” that he 
rejects the Christian idea of penance, freely chosen and accepted, 
and that he is brutal enough to wantonly wound the feelings of 
his fellowmen on an out of the way occasion. 


Dr. N, M. Patcen. 
EcHTERNACH, LUXEMBURG, Aug. 20, 1896. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


CuRRENT SUPERSTITIONS. Collected from the Oral Tradition of 
English-speaking Folk, Edited by Fanny D, Bergen, With 
Notes, and an Introduction by Wi/liam Wells Newell. Bos- 
ton and New York: Published for The American Folk-Lore 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1896. Pages, 
x, 161. Price, $3.50. 

Students of folk-lore will be thankful to the American Folk- 
Lore Society for the present work, which is the fourth volume 
they have issued, and to Mrs. Bergen and Mr. Newell for its 
preparation. The book is full of curious and interesting informa- 
tion, which appeals almost as much to the general as the special 
reader, seeing that we all retain traces of the old superstitious 
feeling which has given rise to the popular sayings brought to- 
gether within its pages. Mr. Newell offers a new definition of 
superstition which has much in its favor. He speaks ofa super- 
stition as ‘'a belief respecting causal sequence, depending on rea- 
soning proper to an outgrown culture.” Thus, although supersti- 
tions are properly designated, after Dr. E. B. Tylor, survivals, 
they often represent ‘‘a survival of ratiocination as well as of ac- 
tion.” Mr. Newell's introductory remarks form a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of folk-lore, and they throw a side light on 
certain phases of psychology. He says, ‘' folk-lore survives, and 
popular practices continue, only so long as endures a method of 
thinking corresponding to that in which these had their origin.” 
The continuance of superstitions through so many ages shows 
how deep-rooted they are in human nature. Weare still able, as 
Mr. Newell remarks, ‘‘to understand the motives in which they 
had their being; we perceive that the inclination has not disap- 
peared, however checked by mediation through later experience, 
and however counteracted by the weight of later maxims.” It is 
perhaps not strange that so many superstitious practices are ‘' pro- 
jects,” or connected with the subject of courtship and marriage. 
In this book they occupy nearly thirty pages. Mrs, Bergen has 
accumulated a large store of botanical and zodlogical mythology, 
and it is to be hoped that the Folk-Lore Society will issue it in 
the same form as the present handsome volume. SS. Wi, 


HumaAN Procress. What Can Man Do to Further It? By 7homas 
S. Blair, M, A. (Harvard). New York: William R. Jen- 
kins. 1896. Pages, viii, 573. 

The question here propounded is answered by Mr. Blair in 
the last sentence of his book—by the establishment of ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the labor-class, by the labor-class, for the labor-class, in- 
telligently administered." This is the szmmum donum, the best of 
governments for every class, but whether the author believes that 
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such a solution of the Problem of Poverty will ever be attempted 
we cannot say. His reasoning has led him to a position ‘‘ where 
never a one among all the generations of men has stood before,” 
and from this Pisgah’s height the solution appears easy. It is 
simply that ‘'the public opinion of some one advanced nation 
shall be made to comprehend the principle of the solution.” The 
principle itself is crude enough, as it is merely the providing of 
employment for every one willing and able to work. The diffi- 
culty is with the author’s scheme, and yet there is little objection 
to be made to its general principle, which he states as the Law of 
the Evolution of Human Wants. The author well points out that 
want never is really satisfied. It ‘‘ grows by what it feeds on.” 
Wealth-Growth is the essential process and it consists of three 
movements which constitute a closed circle, ‘‘demand creating 
production, production consumption, and consumption demand.” 
The power to demand must first exist, however, and this depends 
on the economic condition that every one shall be able to live in 
‘*comfort.” It is rather disappointing to find that the chief means 
of ensuring this end is simply the old method of high tariff, com- 
bined with ‘‘ restriction of the inflow of foreign labor.” But the 
real key to the whole question is character, and ‘'character-build- 
ing’ forms an important part of Mr. Blair's thesis. The Intro- 
duction of one hundred and thirty pages is engaged with a con- 
sideration of its basis, which is communicn with God. This shows 
that his scheme is a phase of Christian Socialism. It is only fair 
to add that in the Preface the author states, that the entire sys- 
tem, ‘'as a whole and in each of its several parts,” is purely sug- 


gestive. Cc. S. W. 


VOLTAIRE ET LE VOLTAIRIANISME. 
l'Institut. Paris: P. Lethielleux, ro Rue Casette. 
Pages, iv, 672. Price, francs 7.50. 

The name Voltaire has ceased to be a word to conjure with 
outside of France, but there his ideas, or those imputed to him, 
have not ceased to affect the social mind. During his life the in- 
fluence of Voltaire was great indeed, and it may be measured by 
the fact of his friendship being sought by two such personages as 
Frederick, King of Prussia, and Catherine, Empress of Russia. 
In France he divided with his rival Rousseau the credit of having 
been a chief instrument in preparing the way for the Great Revo- 
lution. It is difficult in this age and country to understand how 
so mean a character as, by the light thrown on him and his career 
in the present work, Voltaire must have been, could exercise so 
extraordinary a power, which was purely destructive. The fact 
can be explained only on the supposition that he reflected the 
spirit of his nation, and to some extent that of the age in which he 
lived. The author of the present work speaks of Voltairianism in 
France as a quality of the people and a product of the country, 
and says that Voltaire himself was merely an extreme expression 
of the special merits and defects common to Frenchmen of all 
periods. To qualify himself to form a correct opinion, the author 
has read carefully all Voltaire’s works, and also all the most im- 
portant books that treat of him and his ideas, a list of which will 
be found at pages 47-49. 

The present work is divided into two parts, of which one 
deals with the life of Voltaire, and the other with his views on 
various subjects. It is very interesting reading, as will be expected 
from the reputation of its author, particularly that portion of it 
which treats of the relations of Voltaire with Frederick and Cath- 
erine, Voltairianism is summed up in three words, materialism, 
egoism, and derision. C.S.1W. 


An ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By George Rantoul White, A. M., 
Instructor in Chemistry at Phillips Exeter Academy. Bos- 
ton, U. S. A.: Ginn & Co, 1894. Pp, 3o0r. 

Mr. White has supplied to his book a preface of twelve pages 
in which he advances his views on the nature of instruction in 
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science and presents in the course of his exposition a number of 
valuable and familiar points which both students and elementary 
teachers will do well to observe. The little treatise itself, which 
claims to be nothing more than a reproduction of the course of 
elementary chemistry given at Exeter Academy, Mass., is de- 
signed for two classes of students, those whose intruction is placed 
in the hands of a teacher who cannot devote his whole time to 
chemistry, and those who are eager to study chemistry but are 
unable to employ a teacher. 

The development is upon the laboratory method. Part I. 
familiarises the student ‘‘with the methods both mental and 
practical of the scientific chemist of to-day,” teaching him to ex- 
periment, to observe, and to reason, Part II. continues the same 
research upon a higher plane, leading the student by his own in- 
dependent endeavor to the facts at the basis of chemical reason- 
ing, and so preparing him for the more difficult study, elaborated 
in Part III., of the history and development of the laws and the- 
ory of chemistry. This part is more extended than is usually the 
case in elementary treatises, but having paved the way inductively 
for a broad grasp of general principles, the author believes this 
step warranted both by the preparatory matter he has given and 
by the necessity of such knowledge for every unprofessional stu- 
dent. He has almost entirely eschewed the use of chemical sym- 
bols, deferring their consideration until the facts have been 
reached and the principles established, and justifies his procedure 
by the following opinion of Lothar Meyer, tbat ‘‘Chemical sym- 
bols and formule, which a few years ago received such promi- 
nence, are now regarded with indifference, since what was for- 
merly expressed symbolically and indistinctly or even without 
proof or clearness by their aid, can now be expressed in clear 
words with fixed meaning.” 

The explanations and working directions are sufficiently 
ample to justify placing the book in the hands of all intelligent 
students desirous of studying chemistry without an instructor, 
and such persons will, we have no doubt, be profitably and pleas- 
urably introduced to the science. T.J.M. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
BY EDWARD C. HEGELER. 


Tue Presidential election is approaching. The 
main plank of the Democratic party and its allies 
being one of fraud and dishonor, it is our duty to vote 
against it, in the most effective manner. 

The publisher of this journal, who, since the Presi- 
dential contest between Hancock and Garfield has 
voted the Democratic ticket, has in the present crisis 
joined in the organisation of the National Demo- 
cratic Party as a protest against the defilement, and 
for the continued presentation, of true and sound po- 
litical principles. In its platform and standard-bear- 
ers, Palmer and Buckner, he sees his ideals repre- 
sented. 

Among the issues of the election, beside that 
of the preservation of morality and the honor of the 
country, all others sink into insignificance. In this 
the plank of the National Democratic party agrees 
with that of the Republican party ; and to do one’s 
utmost to help this plank to victory is a plain duty, 
by fulfilling which the National Democrat also best 
serves his own party, despite his opposition to other 
planks of the Republican platform. While voting for 
our own National Democratic State-ticket, therefore, 
as an assertion of our principles and as a recognition 
of the efforts of our candidates, I hold that all Na- 
tional Democrats should unhesitatingly cast their bal- 
lots for the Republican Presidential nominees. 

I reprint here abstracts from the platform of the 
National Democratic Party: 

‘‘This convention has assembled to uphold the principles 
upon which depend the honor and welfare of the American peo- 
ple in order that Democrats throughout the Union may unite 
their patriotic efforts to avert disaster from their country and 
ruin from their party. The Democratic party is pledged to equal 
and exact justice to all men of every creed and condition; to the 
largest freedom of the individual consistent with good govern- 
ment; to the preservation of the Federal Government in its con- 
stitutional vigor and the support of the States in all their just 
rights ; to economy in the public expenditures; to the mainten- 
ence of the public faith and sound money ; and it is opposed to 
paternalism and all class legislation.” 


‘‘The National Democracy, here convened, therefore renews 
its declaration of faith in Democratic principles, especially as ap- 
plicable to the conditions of the times. 


‘Taxation, tariff, excise or direct, is rightfully imposed only 
for public purposes and not for private gain. Its amount is justly 
measured by public expenditures, which should be limited by 
scrupulous economy. The sum derived by the Treasury from 
tariff and excise levies is affected by the state of trade and volume 
of consumption. The amount required by the Treasury is deter- 
mined by the appropriations made by Congress. 

‘‘ We therefore denounce protection and especially free coin- 
age of silver, as schemes for the personal profit of a few at the ex- 
pense of the masses.” 

‘‘In fine, we reaffirm the historic Democratic doctrine of 
tariff for revenue only.” 

‘The experience of mankind has shown that, by reason of 
its natural qualities, gold is the necessary money of the large 
affairs of commerce and business, while silver is conveniently 
adapted to minor transactions, and the most beneficial use of both 
together can be insured only by the adoption of the former as a 
standard of monetary measure, and the maintenance of silver ata 
parity with gold by its limited coinage under suitable safeguards 
of law.” 


‘Realising these truths, demonstrated by long public incon- 
venience and loss, the Democratic party, in the interests of the 
masses and of equal justice to all, practically established by the 
legislation of 1834 and 1853 the gold standard of monetary meas- 
urement, and likewise entirely divorced the Government from 
banking and currency issues. To this long-established Democratic 
policy we adhere, and insist upon the maintenance of the gold 
standard and of the parity therewith of every dollar issued by the 
Government, and are firmly opposed to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and to the compulsory purchase of silver bullion. 
But we denounce also the further maintenance of the present 
costly patchwork system of national paper currency as a constant 
source of injury and peril. 

‘‘We assert the necessity of such intelligent currency reform 
as will confine the Government to its legitimate functions, com- 
pletely separated from the banking business, and afford to all sec- 
tions of our country a uniform, safe, and elastic bank currency 
under governmental supervision, measured in volume by the needs 
of business, 

‘The fidelity, patriotism, and courage with which President 
Cleveland has fulfilled his great public trust, the high character 
of his administration, his wisdom and energy in the maintenance 
of civil order and the enforcement of the laws, its equal regard 
for the rights of every class and every section, its firm and digni- 
fied conduct of foreign affairs and its sturdy persistence in uphold- 
ing the credit and honor of the nation, are fully recognised by the 
Democratic party and will secure to him a place in history beside 
the fathers of the republic. 

‘* We also commend the administration for the great progress 
made in the reform of the public service, and we indorse its effart 
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to extend the merit system still further. We demand that no 
backward step be taken, but that the reform be supported and ad- 
vanced until the undemocratic spoils system of appointments shall 
be eradicated. 

‘‘We demand strict economy in the appropriations and in 
the administration of the government. 

‘We favor arbitration for the settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

‘We favor a liberal policy of pensions to the deserving sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States. 

‘‘The Supreme Court of the United States was wisely estab- 
lished by the framers of our Constitution as one of three co-ordi- 
nate branches of the government. Its independence and authority 
to interpret the law of the land without fear or favor must be 
maintained. Wecondemn all efforts to degrade that tribunal or 
impair the confidence and respect which it has deservedly held. 

‘The Democratic party ever has maintained, and ever will 
maintain, the supremacy of law, the independence of its judicial 
administration, the inviolability of contract, and the obligations 
of all good citizens to resist every illegal trust, combination or at- 
tempt against the just rights of property and the good order of 
society, in which are bound up the peace and happiness of our 
people. 

‘‘Believing these principles to be essential to the well-being 
of the public, we submit them to the consideration of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

In this connexion the writer here refers to and re- 
affirms his views of the proper financial policy which 
the Government must pursue to place our country 
again on a sound and solid financial basis, founded on 
the general consent of the whole people. Had these 
his views as stated in the articles in Nos. 316 and 458 
of Zhe Open Court been then put into effect, he claims 
the present crisis would have been avoided. 

An object-lesson is needed, and this object-lesson 
it is the Government’s duty to give. The people want 
to learn by their own experience (this is what is meant 
by ‘‘American’’), and the cost to the people of such 
an object-lesson would be trifling as compared with 
that of the crisis we are now passing through. I trust 
that the Republican party, which has jointly with us 
National Democrats the honest financial plank, and 
for whose victory I therefore earnestly hope, will, 
when in power, give us this object-lesson. 

I desire to state here that in my youth I witnessed 
substantially the same state of affairs as my proposed 
measure, in actual operation. My native city, the old 
Republic of Bremen (of which I have not learned that 
she ever repudiated her debts, and which, though 
small and unfavorably located, is now a proud sover- 
eign member of the new German Empire), had the 
gold standard, while outside of our little territory all 
Germany had the silver standard. Nevertheless, gold 
coins circulated there also to a large extent at their 
varying market values in the silver standard—at some 
inconvenience, it is true, owing mainly to the lack 
of a decimal system, but with the great and significant 
advantage of having thereby a sound and honest 
money! Thus flourished side by side, and independ- 
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ently of each other, two systems of monometallism— 
the gold monometallism with its unit, the Louis d’or, 
and the silver monometallism with its unit, the Thaler. 

I proposed as the silver money-unit the ‘‘Ounce.” 
Having a neutral name, this would make a suitable 
international money-unit which the other nations 
might also adopt and facilitate the use of, in some 
such manner as that proposed by me, by receiving 
and paying out the same at their treasuries at the 
varying quotations, daily published by them, as near 
as possible equal to the market value. 


THE DISHONESTY OF THE COINAGE LAW OF 1878. 
BY EDWARD C, HEGELER, 

THE specific point of dishonesty in the coinage law 
of 1878, where the pledge of the nation as made in 
1873 is broken, is apparent from the following facts : 

First, gold dollars had been the standard of value 
for more than a quarter of a century, when, after sev- 
eral years of deliberation, Congress, in the effort to 
enhance the credit of the nation and to reduce the 
interest on the national debt, passed the law of 1873, 
enacting (Sec. 14): ‘‘That the gold coins of the 
United States shall be a one-dollar piece which, at the 
standard weight of twenty-five and _ eight-tenths 
grains, shall be the unit of value; a quarter-eagle or 
two-and-a-half dollar piece; a three-dollar piece; a 
half-eagle, or five-dollar piece ; an eagle, or ten-dollar 
piece ; and a double-eagle, or twenty-dollar piece.” 

Further (Sec. 15): ‘‘ That the silver coins of the 
United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half-dollar, or 
fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-five cent 
piece, a dime, or ten-cent piece; and the weight of 
the trade-dollar shall be four hundred and twenty 
grains troy; the weight of the half-dollar shall be 
twelve grams (grammes) and one-half of a gram 
(gramme) ; the quarter-dollar and the dime shall be, 
respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of 
said half-dollar ; and said coins shall be a legal ten- 
der at their nominal value for any amount not exceed- 
ing five dollars in any one payment,” 

Further, and principally, it was enacted (Sec. 17): 
‘«That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coin- 
age, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other 
than those of the denominations, standards, and 
weights herein set forth.” 

Here the dollar (in Sec. 14) is exactly defined and 
the pledge of the nation given (in Sec. 17) to its cred- 
itors that its value shall be maintained. Now comes 
the law of 1878, and in the face of the limitation by 
the law of 1873 of the word ‘‘ dollar” to the gold coin 
of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains standard gold, 
enacts that ‘‘there shall be coined at the several 
mints of the United States silver dollars of the weight 
of four hundred and twelve and a half grains troy of 
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standard silver, as provided in the act of January 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred thirty-seven, on which 
shall be the devices and superscriptions provided by 
said act ; which coins, together with all silver dollars 
heretofore coined by the United States, of like weight 
‘and fineness, shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for all debts and dues, public and private, ex- 
cept where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract.” 

On these coins having four hundred and twelve 
and one-half grains of standard silver are stamped the 
words ‘‘One Dollar,” although the value of the metal 
in the same under the law of 1873 was less than one 
dollar. What difference is there between this and the 
enacting that gold coins containing less than twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains standard gold should be 
minted and stamped with the words ‘‘ One Dollar” ? 
The attempted deception of making people believe 
that the value of the metal in the said coins is equal 
to a dollar, would be in both cases alike. 


POLITICS—AS AN APPLIED ART. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 


I aM not one of those dreamers of iridescent dreams 
who believe that purity in politics is procurable at any 
bargain-counter. Neither do I believe that the same 
methods of democratic administration which may be 
made serve more or less well in country neighborhoods 
or small towns, can be made to apply with equal effi- 
ciency to the heterogeneous conglomeration of a great 
city. In a city like New York a certain amount of 
despotism is at times essential to the preservation of 
order. There must be an executive clothed with 
power to act summarily, and at whose command shall 
be a force of sufficient strength to compel obedience. 

When the principles of love and brotherly kind- 
ness which are at the root of anarchism shall prevail, 
or when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, it will 
not be needful, but till then we must have authority— 
the more competent the better. Many times the meth- 
ods of governing the city of New York have been 
changed, in every instance chiefly according to the 
supposed exigencies of the party in power at Albany; 
but always in some specious shape by a denial of 
home rule and a tenacious grip of the mailed hand of 
the State legislature. 

It is a modern instance of the tendency of irre- 
sponsible and selfish power, ancient as mankind and 
tenacious as any other form of tyranny. 

I have an idea that the best use to which authority 
can put power is to permit orderly freedom. 

Let me illustrate my meaning. Several years ago 
when Mr. Roche was a candidate for Mayor of Chi- 
cago, he acquired a claptrap notoriety and great favor 
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among a certain class of ultra-conservatives and those 
who delight in calling themselves Americans. 

He announced that in the event of his election he 
would never permit a red flag to parade in Chicago. 

This sort of spread-eagle business seems to have 
a strong attraction for some minds. For me, I con- 
fess, none, although I am in many respects extremely 
conservative, and as for Americanism, so far as I can 
trace my ancestry, haven’t a tinge of foreign blood 
not diluted through at least two hundred years. 
Where the merit of this comes in I fail to see. 

However, as to the red flags, about that time, as 
you may remember, there was considerable agitation 
here in New York, and a number of people discov- 
ered the strongest kind of inclination to talk in public. 
To this end there was a meeting in Union Square, 
which resulted, unhappily, in a lot of broken heads, 
and all because,—not of any outbreak of violence on 
the part of the proposed talkers,—but solely that the 
police gathered the sadly erroneous notion that a red 
flag was wicked. 

This incident, together with the Chicago politi- 
cian’s proclamation, aroused the ire of my liberty- 
loving nature ; forthwith I spread the wings of fancy 
and flew into print in the columns of the Commercial 
Advertiser. 

That journal printed my communication, and then 
editorially denounced me for a sympathiser with sedi- 
tion. As I had, of course, written nothing to justify 
these remarks of the editor, they had a tendency to 
make me madder than ever. 

But, indignant as I was, I remembered the adage, 
that ‘‘a shut mouth makes a wise head,” and kept 
silent for a while, knowing well how futile it is fora 
single citizen to buck against that palladium of our 
prejudices, the press. 

By rare good luck I had not long to wait. Those 
who had gone to the gathering on purpose to make 
speeches, feeling themselves despoiled of one of the 
dearest birthrights of a free citizen of a free republic, 
appealed to his honor, the Mayor, for the chance to 
ventilate their sentiments. 

Mr. Abram S. Hewitt was then chief magistrate of 
the city. He happened to be (what is quite rare in 
Mayors of New York) the right man in the right place. 
He not only permitted them to reassemble, but as- 
sured them that so long as they preserved order and 
kept strictly within the limits allowed by the statute 
against riotous assemblages, they might say what they 
pleased, have whatsoever mottoes and transparencies 
they pleased, and, as a climax, all the red flags they 
pleased. 

Then the leaders issued an address to all good citi- 
zens, inviting them to be present at their meeting, to 
satisfy them, if for nothing else, that a body of men 
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might hold and express opinions in regard to the pres- 
ent constitution of society without being scoundrels, 
brawlers, or lewd fellows. 

The meeting was held, and Union Square was 
thronged. From all parts of the city, but chiefly from 
the great East side, long lines of men bearing torches, 
banners, emblems, transparencies emblazoned with 
the most liberal of mottoes came marching to the 
strains of freedom’s music. As they marched in solid 
columns and wheeled into the Square from Broad- 
way, Fourth Avenue, and all the side streets and past 
the reviewing-stand, gaudily decked with flowers and 
flags, thunderous cheers rose from every lip, and not 
alone from those who sympathised wholly with the 
avowed principles of socialism. Labor organisations, 
and trades unions cheered of course, but many because 
of the sober, orderly, calm character of the multitude, 
and that once again in the long and valorous struggle 
for independence the counsels of peace had prevailed, 
and the inestimable right of the people ‘‘ peaceably to 
assemble and petition for a redress of grievances” 
was again triumphant. 

From booth to booth I picked my way through the 
throng. I saw the scarlet flag side by side with the 
banner of the Republic; I read the words on count- 
less transparent squares and heard, in no measured 
language, but with no hint of insurrection, nor battle, 
murder or sudden death in them, the able speakers 
deplore the condition and appeal for the welfare of 
the toilers, and not alone for them but for the uplift- 
ing and ennobling of all mankind. Some intemperate 
zeal was manifested, but from first to last, nothing 
worse, nothing but words. 

Among all the multitude I saw but one policeman, 
—a mild, slim blue-coat near the grand-stand, looking 
little as if in his meagre person he represented all 
there was of the law’s majesty. 

In fact the law’s majesty would as well have been 
conserved without even him. The people had been 
trusted, and—as they always will—had proved worthy 
of the trust. 

The only vengeance a right-minded man wants is 
to have his enemies proved in the wrong. With a 
trifle of that ‘‘ghoulish glee” we now and then read 
about, but for all that in a thoroughly amiable mood, 
I sat down and penned another article for the Adver- 
tiser. Inasmuch as it was very strong, very truthful, 
and very much to the point, I doubted if they would 
choose to printit. But they did. They complimented 
me (and themselves more than me) in printing it, as 
it was written, and with no further comments. How 
could they comment? What was left for them to 
say? 

There was no ill-mannered jeering, but what I had 
to say was said plainly. I reminded the Advertiser 
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people of the cock-sureness with which they proclaimed 
the absurd idea that a red flag was a menace to re- 
publican institutions. They had advised me ‘‘to send 
my logic-machine to the mender man’s for repairs”; 
I could not forbear asking what they thought of my 
logic now. 

Then I told a story. Even in the most serious of 
philosophical discussions, social, economical, dialectic 
or what not, I have a fancy for a story that illustrates 
my principles. 

It was after Lee’s surrender at Appomatox, and all 
the land was ablaze and gleaming and joy was uni- 
versal. To the White House one evening came a 
number of the most prominent politicians to congrat- 
ulate Mr. Lincoln upon the great result. While they 
conversed the Marine Band (always famous for its 
fine music) on the lawn in the rear of the mansion 
played national airs. All hearts thrilled to the inspir- 
ing strains of The Star Spangled Banner, Yankee Doo- 
dle, and Hail Columbia. But after a time, probably 
with no thought of its significance, or it may be out 
of ‘‘pure cussedness,” the band struck up ‘‘ Dixie.” 

‘‘ Hello!” cried some of the small-fry politicians ; 
‘What do our ears hear, Southern sympathisers, trea- 
son?’ So, with one accord they denounced the rol- 
licking music and were for directing the band-master 
to quit directly. 

But Lincoln (ike Hewitt) happened to be the right 
man in the right place. 

“No,” said he promptly, ‘‘we captured that tune 
with the other effects of the Confederacy; let the band 
play Dixie.” 

How easily Dixie might have been made a matter 
of contention, as hateful to the ears of an ‘‘unco guid” 
patriot as the Marseillaise is now toa legitimist Bour- 
bon of France, or the ‘‘ Battle of the Boyne”’ to a good 
papist in Munster. 

Lincoln’s statesmanship obviated all that. From 
thenceforth the word went out through all the land 
that there was to be no proscription and that the in- 
surgent States were not to be treated as a Poland. 

And Grant, too, despite his petty faults, how the 
future will forget his close verging upon worse than 
financial incompetence, his chums the horse-dealers, 
his so-called nepotism, his countenance and support 
of Shepherd and not infrequent self-willed defiance of 
public sentiment ; all will be forgotten and grow dim 
in the light of that one saying of his, —great enough to 
grant immortality to any chieftain when he said to the 
defeated Confederates: ‘‘Take back your horses, 
boys, you’ll need them at home for the spring plough- 
ing.” 

I tell you the heart never leaps up and thrills at 
words not heroic. Always there is in mankind some- 
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thing that responds instinctively to the right and true 
of man. 

Something of all this I wrote, and above all of the 
futility of repression, of the foolishness of trying to do 
away with a symptom rather than to remedy the dis- 
ease, and that society can do itself no greater mischief 
than to attempt stamping out by violence the flames 
of righteous wrongs. 

‘“‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” 

No greater good can be done a cause, right or 
wrong, than to seek by the high hand of authority— 
though in the name of law and order—to proscribe its 
peaceful symbols. 


THE ABHIDHARMA OUTLINED. 


Abhidharma is the Buddhist philosophy which explains the 
nature of existence and especially of the soul. Its cardinal tenet 
has been called ‘‘the law of Karma.” 


Karma. 


Karma (P4li, amma) means deed, and every deed is a definite 
form of activity. 

Mr. Warren! says, ‘‘the word ‘Karma’ covers two distinct 
ideas, namely, the deed itself and the effects of that deed in modi- 
fying the subsequent character and fortunes of the doer.” 

While the doing of a deed is transient, its form is permanent. 
The sight of an object, the thinking of a thought, the performance 
of an act, all these things pass away, but they leave traces which 
endure. The products of a man’s work in the outside world are of 
great importance, but more important still are the traces that re- 
main in his mind. They are called in Sanskrit samskaras, in Pali 
sankharas, words which mean ‘‘memory-structures, dispositions, 
soul-forms.”’ 

The character of a man consists of his samskaras, which are 
the product of his Karma.’ 

All beings originate through Karma; they are inheritors of a 
peculiar Karma, belong to the race of their special Karma, and 
are kin toit. Each being is determined by its own Karma. It is 
Karma which produces all differences and divisions.® 

Huxley expresses the same truth as follows: ‘‘ Everyday ex- 
‘perience familiarises us. with the facts which are grouped under 
‘the name of heredity. Every one of us bears upon him obvious 
‘‘marks of his parentage, perhaps of remoter relationships. More 
‘‘particularly, the sum of tendencies to act in a certain way, which 
‘«we call ‘character,’ is often to be traced through a long series of 

va progenitors and collaterals. So we may justly say that this ‘Char- 
‘*acter '—this moral and intellectual essence of a man—does verit- 
‘ably pass over from one fleshly tabernacle to another and does 
‘‘really transmigrate from generation to generation. In the new- 
‘born infant, the character of the stock lies latent and the Ego is 
‘little more than a bundle of potentialities. But, very early, these 
‘*become actualities; from childhood to age they manifest them- 
‘*selves in dulness or brightness, weakness or strength, viciousness 
‘‘or uprightness; and with each feature modified by confluence 
‘«with another character, if by nothing else, the character passes 
‘‘on to its incarnation in new bodies. 


1Buddhism in Translations, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol, III. 

2The same truth in terms of western science is expressed in a brilliant 
and concise exposition by Prof: E. Hering in his essay ‘‘On Memory.”’ (Pub- 
lished by The Open Court Publishing Co., in the Religion of Science Library, 
No. 16.) . 

8 Questions of King Milinda, Sacred Books of the East, XXXV., p. ror. 
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‘The Indian philosophers called character, as thus defined, 
‘“*karma.’ It is this karma which passed from life to life and 
‘‘linked them in the chain of transmigrations; and they held that 
‘it is modified in each life, not merely by confluence of parentage, 
‘*but by its own acts. 

‘In the theory of evolution, the tendency of a germ to develop 
‘‘according to a certain specific type, e. g., of the kidney-bean seed 
‘‘to grow into a plant having all the characters of Phaseolus vul- 
‘carts is its ‘Karma.’ It is the ‘last inheritor and the last result’ 
‘‘of all the conditions that have affected a line of ancestry which 
‘goes back for many millions of years to the time when life first 
‘‘appeared on the earth .. . The snowdrop is a snowdrop and not 
‘‘an oak, and just that kind of a snowdrop, because it is the out- 
‘‘come of the Karma of an endless series of past existences.” 
(Hibbert Lectures, p. 114.) 


Samskéara. 


A few quotations will render the term samskara clear. 

Prof. Richard Garbe says (Mondschein der Samkhya Wahrheit, 
p. 14): ‘‘ With the Samkhyas the term samskara means ‘‘ disposi- 
tion,” the existence of which is explained as being due to the im- 
pressions which experiences, perceptions, sensations, etc., of the 
present and of former existences produce in the inner organ... . 
It is that which makes that which exists such as it is.”’ 

Professor Oldenberg says (English translation of his Buddha, 
p. 242): ‘‘ The word Sankhara [Sanskrit samshdra] is derived from 
a verb which signifies to arrange, adorn, prepare. Sankhara is 
both the act of preparation and that which is prepared ; but these 
two coincide in Buddhist conceptions much more than in ours, for 
to the Buddhist mind the made has existence only and solely in 
the process of being made; whatever is, is not so much a some- 
thing which is, as the process rather of a self-generating and self- 
again-consuming being.”’ 

Considering the fact that samskdra is a term which has ref- 
erence to organised life alone and not to formations of inorganic 
substances, the Buddhistic usage of identifying a function with that 
which functions is quite legitimate, for the eye is the organ of sight 
and as such it is the activity of seeing. The eye is a product of 
the inherited habit of seeing. It consists in sight-dispositions. It 
is the function of seeing incarnated in the organ of seeing. 

Oldenberg translates samskdra (sankhéra) in German by Ge- 
staltung, in English by confection or conformation. We prefer the 
translation forms or formations, If there is any need of rendering 
the term more distinct, it may be translated by deed-forms or soul- 
forms, 


Transiency and Permanence. 


Nagaséna, the Buddhist saint and philosopher, explains the 
problem of transiency and permanence by the illustration of a man 
who during the night wants to senda letter. He calls his clerk, 
has a lamp lit and dictates the letter. That being done, he ceases 
dictating, the clerk ceases writing, and the lamp is extinguished. 
Though the lamp is put out, the letter remains. Thus reasoning 
ceases but wisdom persists. The deeds of life are transient, but 
the traces which they leave and the forms which they mould are 
permanent. (Questions of King Milinda, p. 67.) 

There is a constant change taking place in the world, yet there 
is a preservation of the character of all the events that happen and 
of all the deeds that are done. The preservation of the soul-forms 
of all former Karmas makes rebirth possible and constitutes the im- 
mortality of the soul and its evolution to ever higher planes of be- 
ing. 

Continuity and Evolution. 
The boy that goes to school is a different person from the 


young man who has completed his education; and yet in a cer- 
tain sense we are justified in speaking of him as being one and 
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the same. For there is a continuity such as obtains between sow- 
ing and harvesting. In the same way a criminal who commits a 
crime is different from and the same as the convict who receives 
punishment at the hands of the hangman. (Q. of KX. JZ, p. 63.) 
If a man sitting in a garret carelessly allows an open lamp to 
blaze up and set fire to the thatch, the fire is different from the 
flame of the lamp; and yet it is the flame of the lamp which burns 
down the house. (/é., p. 73.) Every deed has its consequences, 
and the consequences are called its fruit. 

Reincarnations appear as new individuals, yet they are the 
same as the former incarnations from which they spring, accord- 
ing to the lawof Karma. The soul-forms (samskd@ras) originate in 
a process of evolution (7., pp. 84, 85). Nothing springs into 
being without a gradual becoming (zd., p. 84). Deeds, good or evil, 
are done by a certain person, and another person, inheriting their 
fruits, is born (2d., p. 73). One comes into being, another passes 
away (2/., p. 65). There is a continuity of deeds and reincarna- 
tions, as milk turns to curds, and curds to butter (20., p. 64). 


The Soul. 


By soul-activities (such as seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, 
etc.) soul-forms are established ; soul-forms constitute soul-groups, 
such as the senses and the other organs of the body; the inter- 
action of the senses (viz., thinking) produces mind as the organ of 
thought. The various actions of life harden into habits, and hab- 
its into character. Sensations, thoughts, and words are deeds or 
karma; and deeds immortalise themselves in deed-forms or sam- 
skaras. They produce man’s personality by gradual growth. 

The senses are not united indiscriminately one to another; 
they combine according to cause and effect as the sensations are 
brought into play. There is not an 4tman, not a self-in-itself, that 
sees, but the eye sees. First is sight, then thought. First sensa- 
tion, then mind. Thought arises from sense-activity by a natural 
slope, by habit, by association. As rain runs down hill, so all that 
happens takes its course through natural slope.1 Thus thought 
arises where sight is, because of habit. And thought grows by the 
association that is established, just as a beginner in the art of writ- 
ing is at first awkward, but with attention and practice in time be- 
comes an expert.” 

There is thought, but not a thought-entity ; there is soul, but 
not a soul-substance; there is mind, but no mind-stuff; there is 
personality, but no 4tman. 

Just as a chariot is not the axle, nor the wheels, nor the frame- 
work, nor the ropes, nor the yoke, nor all of these things severally, 
but a peculiar combination of them, so a person is not the body, 
nor the sense-organs, nor the thoughts, nor his words, nor his 
deeds, nor his several soul-forms, but a definite co-operation of all 
of them (pp. 40-45). As there is no chariot-in-itself, so there is 
no individual person-in-itself. Nevertheless, persons are not for 
that reason less real than chariots. 


Reincarnation not Soul-Transmigration. 


As there is no soul-substance, there can be no soul-transmigra- 
tion; yet there is rebirth and reincarnation; there is a continuance 
of soul-forms beyond the dissolution of the individual in death. 
When a lamp is lit at a burning lamp, there is a kindling of the 
wick, but no transmigration of the flame. And when a boy learns 
a verse from his teacher, the verse is incarnated in the boy’s 
mind, but there is no transmigration of the verse in the proper 
sense of transmigration. The verse is impressed into the boy’s 
mind, but there is no material transfer. Nota single element of 
being passes over from a previous existence into the present exist- 


1 Modern philosophers speak of the path of least resistance in a similar 
sense@er 

2This paragraph is condensed from the Questions of King Milinda. 
pp. 86-89. The other quotations are from the same source, 
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ence, nor hence into the next existence; and yet the soul is reborn. 
Thus, the features of a face do not pass into the glass, and never- 
theless the image of the face reappears (Visudhi Magga, XIX.). The 
reappearance of the soul depends upon Karma and is analogous to 
the repetition of words in an echo and to the impression of seals 
in sealing wax (74. Chap. XVII.). Thus, the character of a person 
does not migrate, and yet it is reproduced by impression ; it con- 
tinues by heredity and education, and is reborn (that is to say, it 
reappears) in new incarnations. 

Rebirth (i. e., reincarnation) is the reappearance of the same 
character, but it is no transmigration, either in the sense of a trans- 
fer of any soul-substance or physiological conditions. Always we 
have a preservation of form impressed through the Karma (or ac- 
tions) of the prior life according to the law of causation. Says 
Buddhagosha in the Visuddhi-Magga?: 

‘‘As illustrations of how consciousness does not come over 
‘‘from the last existence into the present, and how it springs up by 
‘‘means of causes belonging to the former existence, here may 
‘*serve echoes, light, the impression of a seal, and reflexions in a 
‘‘mirror. For as echoes, light, the impressions of a seal, and 
‘shadows have sound etc. for their causes, and exist without hay- 
‘ting come from elsewhere, just so is it with this mind.” 

A modern Buddhist can add other illustrations such as the 
transfer of a speech to a phonograph, the reproduction of pictures 
on the photographer’s plate, the reprint of new editions of books, 
and so forth. All these similes are illustrations of the way in which 
the mind of a man is reproduced (i. e., reincarnated) in the minds 
of others. 

Death is dissolution, but the man who dies continues to live 
and is reincarnated according to his deeds. The same character 
of deeds reappears wherever his deeds have impressed themselves 
in other minds. In explanation of death as mere dissolution, and 
rebirth as the reappearance of the same groups of elements of ex- 
istence, Buddhagosha says: ? 

‘« He, then, that has no clear idea of death and does not master 
‘the fact that death everywhere consists in the dissolution of the 
‘‘Groups, he comes to a variety of conclusions, such as, ‘A living 
‘‘entity dies and transmigrates into another body.’ 

‘He that has no clear idea of rebirth and does not master the 
“fact that the appearance of the Groups everywhere constitutes 
‘‘rebirth, he comes to a variety of conclusions, such as, ‘A living 
‘entity is born and has obtained a new body.’” 

Every state of existence is the summarised result of all the 
various activities of its past, which the present has the power of 
adding to and modifying, and so it will continue in the future. 


Selfhood and Enlightenment. 


When the illusion of selfhood is dispelled, the state of Nirvana 
is attained; and it can be attained in this life. But the annihila- 
tion of selfhood (sakkaya) does not imply an annihilation of per- 
sonality. A follower of.the Enlightened One regards his property 
as property, but not as his; he regards his body as body, but not 
as his; he regards his sensations as sensations, but not as his; he 
regards his thoughts as thoughts, but not as his; he regards his 
sentiments as sentiments, but not.as his. For all these things are 
transient, and he knows there is no truth in the ideas, ‘‘this is 
mine, or I am this and that, or I have all these things.’’ Bearing 
in mind the fruit of deeds, he abstains from all passions, from 
hatred, and ill-will, but energetically and untiringly performs all 
those deeds which tend toward enlightenment. He endeavors to 
attain the truth and spreads it; and his life is in good deeds. If 
there is anything that man can call his own, it is not what he pos- 
sesses, but what he does. What he does constitutes his character, 
what he does lives after him, what he does is the reality of his ex- 


1See Warren, 7zd7d., p. 239. 
2Warren, zdzd., p. 241. 
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istence that endures, This truth was expressed by the Blessed 
One in these verses :! 
‘“ Not grain, nor wealth, nor store of gold, 

Not one amongst his family, 

Not wife, nor daughters, nor his sons, 

Nor any one that eats his bread, 

Can follow him who leaves this life, 

For all things must be left behind. 


But every deed a man performs, 
With body, or with voice, or mind, 
’Tis this that he can call his own, 
This with him take as he goes hence. 
This is what follows after him, 

And like a shadow ne’er departs. 


Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 
A treasure-store for future weal; 
For merit gained this life within 
Will yield a blessing in the next.” 


Nirvéna. 


He who has attained Nirvana, lives no longer a life of selfhood 
limited to individual purposes, but he becomes one with all good 
and noble aspirations without discriminating between one individu- 
ality and the other. His sympathy is universal, his love goes out 
for all beings. His selfhood has passed away by that passing-away 
in which nothing remains which could tend to the formation of an- 
other individual selfhood, and yet he continues to exist; he exists 
as a flame that is united to a great body of blazing fire. He exists 
in all life, manifesting himself in the sympathy for suffering. As 
a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her son, her 
only son: so he who has recognised the truth, cultivates good-will 
without measure among all beings. He cultivates good-will with- 
out measure toward the whole world, above, below, around, un- 
stinted, unmixed with any feeling of making distinctions or of show- 
ing preferences. 

Thus, the Buddha has passed away in that passing-away in 
which nothing remains that would tend to the formation of another 
individual selfhood. Nevertheless, the Buddha lives still, although 
it is impossible to point out that he in his complete individuality 
is here or there. He can be found in the doctrine which he has re- 
vealed (Questions of King Milinda, p. 114). And whosoever com- 
prehends the truth of his doctrine, he sees the Blessed One, for 
the truth was preached by the Blessed One (é4., p. 110). 


A MARBLE YEAR. 


BY VIROE, 


The wassail cup passed from lass to lad,— 
Lassies and laddies all Highland born, — 

Tartan and bonnet and snood and plaid, 
Kirtle and claymore and brooch o’ Lorn. 


Hallow’s tide e’en, at twelve o' the clock : 
Who'll hie to the wood to fetch the good 
Or ill perchance our fates to unlock 
For all o’ the year from Wonderwood ? 


Then up spake Maggie, the sweetest maid, — 
Beautiful, lovely and brave and good, — 

“T’ll go, I'll go, Iam not afraid, 
I'll hie to the heart of Wonderwood. 


‘‘ Now Lochlin, dear, come gie me a kiss, 
And spare an hour and quietly wait, 

I'll surely be hame in an hour frae this, 
I'll see the goblin and know our fate.” 


Quoted from Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 228. 
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Wonderwood beckons with arms of oak, 
Beckons and welcomes the Highland maid, — 
She's greeted now by the goblin folk : 
‘‘ What may be your will, fair lass ?” they said. 


‘I'd ken,” quoth she, ‘‘o’ the year to come,— 
Whate'er may happen, or ill or good,— 

For ye can tell tho’ the world be dumb; 
For this I have hied to Wonderwood.” 


Then drew the king of the goblins near: 
‘*T'll tell you all, but I'll tell you slow ; 

Better you bide the end o’ the year ; 
Then, goblin or none, belike you'll know." 


‘* Now quit your prattle,” quoth Maggie, ‘‘ Hush, 


Tell of the things till next Hallow's tide ; 
I want them a’ to come wi a rush, — 
The good or the ill that Fate wad hide.” 


The king of the goblins waved his wand : 
‘Tis much to you, but it’s naught to me,— 
Ye want to ken a’ the things beyond, — 

Fair maid, your wishes I'l] gladly gie.”’ 


As the goblin spoke she turned to stone, 


Right where she stood in her smock and snood, — 


Nothing alive but her thoughts alone, — 
A marble image in Wonderwood. 


So there she stayed in her robe of white, 
Ne’er moving at all the livelong year, 

Till full o’ the moon at dead o’ night 
Next Hallow’s tide e’en the king drew near: 
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‘* Good Mistress Maggie,” he snarled and snapped, 


You've bad your wishes for Hallow's tide, 
I wish ye luck o’ the things that happed ; 
I ken 'twere better at hame to bide. 


‘* But never say aught to kin or kith, 
Never say aught or evil or good, 

But bide ye dumb or ’twill be your death 
O’ the thing that happened in Wonderwood.” 


She hies her quick to her ain dear hame, 
She lifts the latch with a gentle push ; 

Alas and alack! then a’ things came, — 
As she wished them a’ to come,—wi' a rush. 


No Hallow's e’en guest was there the night ; 
Brother and sister they baith were there; 

Her gray-haired mither had died wi' fright, 
And Lochlin had gan and none kenned where. 


Poor Maggie sits like a marble lass ; 
From year to year, upon Hallow's tide, 

She raves till twelve o’ the clock shall pass : 
‘*’ Tis worse to greet than it is to bide ; 


For I could have made me fate mesel’,— 
All that I ought by God's ain law; 

Alas and alack ! what things befel 
Wi’ Maggie at hame had na happened ata’.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FREE COINAGE OF NICKEL. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 

Dear Sir :—This is the greatest campaign we ever had, but 
there is one trouble about it: it has tended to make money scarcer 
than ever; apparently the free coinage of silver does not go far 
enough! and why should the silver mine owner alone have the 
monopoly of making money? 

I am working in a nickel mine, and know how much cheaper 
it would be to have nickel money. Nickel is nowcoined at the 
United States mints in limited quantities only, and twenty nickels 
(the intrinsic worth of which amounts to about 7 cents) acquire the 
value of one dollar, or 100 cents, as soon as the government 
stamp is imprinted on it. Why not remove this obnoxious law 
which prevents the people from having cheap money? The lim- 
itation in the coinage of nickel is a crime against the people which 
forces the debtor to pay his creditor in dear money. 

Let us have free coinage of nickel, and money will be as 
plenty as blackberries. One nickel mine alone can turn out mil- 
lions of dollars in a day. Prices will rise to an exorbitant height 
and wages are bound to follow suit; for under the free coinage of 
nickel no laborer could afford to work for less than twenty dollars 
a day. Why, you could scarcely have a decent cup of coffee for 
less than a dollar! 

What glorious times we shall then have! Therefore, please 
agitate for the free coinage of nickel. Yours, very truly, 

NIcoLaus FIT. 


‘©THE DOOM OF THE UNITED STATES.”’ 
To the Editor of The Open Court - 


I beg to submit to you a reclamation. Zhe Open Court of 
this week (No. 477) contained an item entitled ‘‘'The Doom of the 
United States," exposing the ridiculous, pretentious, and impu- 
dent ignorance of a pretended French writer, M. Jacques St. Cére, 
in a pretended French periodical, La Revue Blanche. The name 
‘‘Jacques St. Cére"' is a nom de plume, and a pun at the same 
time, for it is pronounced in French just as the word ‘‘sincére”’; 
but the rule is that the less sincerity, the more protestation of it. 
This St. Cére is a’ foreigner, and his name is '‘ Rosenthal.” He 
became very notorious a few years ago as a maitre chanteur, or 
blackmailer, and spy, in a famous trial and scandal which was re- 
ported in American papers. The French press is, toa great ex- 
tent, owned by foreign sharpers; and it would be as superficial 
as unjust to attribute to the French character such sharp prac- 
tices, sensational and impudent disrespect of this country as are 
exhibited in the article of St. Cére on ‘‘The Doom of the United 
States.’ In the trial above referred to the writer in question has 
revealed his unreliable character. He is clever and cunning, but 
there is nothing French about him, except his xom de plume, I 
am sorry that Zhe Open Court has noticed him at all, for since he 
is naturally taken to be a Frenchman, his blunders might cause 
some reflexions on the French race. 

Very truly yours 
F. DE Gissac. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

NATURE STUDY AND RELATED SUBJECTS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Part I., Charts. Part II., Notes. By Wilbur S. Jackman, 
A, B. Chicago Normal School: Published by the Author. 

1896. Pages 23 and 167. 
When one contemplates the multitude of ingenious methods 
now employed in elementary instruction and the vast amount of 
material which young scholars are led to absorb, not by way of 
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routine inculcation but by the self-attraction of the subjects them- 
selves, one has the double feeling of sadness at not having partici- 
pated in these advantages and of wonderment at how one has 
really come by one’s education at all, deficient though it may be. 
Mr. Jackman’s little books are a splendid example of the reform- 
work that has been done in the world of American education in 
the last ten or fifteen years, and they, or similar plans of instruc- 
tion, should be studied by all elementary teachers. The plan is 
arranged by the months of the year and the elementary aspects of 
all the natural sciences, as open even to the intelligent obser- 
vation of a child, are connected with work in arithmetic, read- 
ing, history, literature, and even in morals and esthetics. One 
is struck by their broadness and common sense, and although 
they seem at times to point beyond the powers and opportunities 
of most children and most schools, this impression may be due to 
our defective knowledge of the practical possibilities of such a 
system in the hands of a good teacher. The references to the 
literature show a catholic taste, and the development of the main 
interconnexions of natural science with the rest of knowledge, 
evince thorough practical training and experience. As a vade 
mecum for elementary teachers who have not enjoyed a modern 
pedagogical training, Mr. Jackman’s books cannot be too cor- 
dially recommended. LeKpK, 


Dr. F. Picavet, professor in the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 
Paris, is an ardent student of Medizval Philosophy. We have 
had occasion to remark before upon his work both here and in 
the related department of education, and have now to call atten- 
tion to a brochure of his in the history of philosophy entitled 
Abélard et Alexandre de Hales, who are designated the originators 
of the scholastic method. (Paris: E. Leroux.) 
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MARTIN LUTHER.! 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
(CONTINUED. | 


THE OUTLAW OF THE WARTBURG. 


The Emperor was more concerned than ever that 
an end be made of the stubborn heretic, for he had 
just made an alliance with the Pope and taken the 
obligation to root out the false doctrine of Luther. 
But most of the German princes, and notably the 
Archbishop of Treves himself, demanded further ne- 
gotiations in private circles, where personal influence 
would count, and a regard for the unconciliatory dis- 
position of the Germans compelled the Emperor to 
yield a second time. 

It was now Luther’s task to withstand the shrewd 
and earnest appeals of those whom he himself es- 
teemed. In those negotiations many concessions were 
made to him, but he must recognise the supreme 
judgment of a general council. He insisted upon his 
assertion that even a council could err, as it did err 
at Constance. At last Richard of Treves saw that 
nothing could be gained by negotiation with such a 
man. Luther himself begged to be dismissed, and the 
mediators left him with respectful adieus. The hours 
of these noiseless discussions contributed nothing to 
the settlement of the dispute, and, in parting, Luther 
spoke the devout words: ‘‘As it pleased the Lord, so 
has it come about; the name of the Lord be praised !”’ 

Great elation and joy possessed his mind at the 
wonderful victory of his cause, which he had sustained 
before the Emperor and the princes of the realm. It 
was in vain that enemies tried, by finding fault with 
his appearance and bearing, to detract from the great 
impression. He had become a hero to the people, 
who looked up to him with adoration and anxious 
sympathy. All prudent men saw that this teacher of 
the people, if he lived, would become a mighty power, 
not only for the doctrine of the Church but also for 
the political fortunes of the empire. 

The greatest care of his friends was to save him 
from destruction. 

At Worms, Luther was informed that he must dis- 
appear for atime. The habits of the Frankish knights, 
among whom he had loyal admirers, suggested the 


1Translated by H. E. O. Heinemann. 


idea of having him seized by men-at-arms. Prince- 
Elector Frederick counselled with his faithful men 
about the abduction. And it was quite in keeping with 
the character of that prince that he did not want to 
know the place where Luther was to be kept, in order 
to be able to confirm his ignorance by oath in case of 
necessity. Nor was it easy to win Luther’s favor for 
the plan, for his brave heart had long since overcome 
worldly fear, and it was with an enthusiastic joy, in 
which there was much fanaticism and some humor, 
that he looked upon the attempts of the Romanists to 
remove from this world him over whom Another was 
disposing Who only spoke through his mouth. 

There are many passages to show how complacently 
he looked upon death. Here is one written during the 
Wartburg period in the introduction to the Gospel- 
Reading of the Ten Lepers (Sept.17, 1521): ‘‘Poor friar 
that I am, I have once more lighted a fire, I have bitten 
a great hole in the pockets of the papists, because I 
assailed the confessional. Where shall I now hide 
myself, and where will they now get enough sulphur, 
pitch, fire, and wood to destroy the venomous heretic ? 
They will have to take out the church windows, since 
some holy fathers and gentlemen of the cloth preach 
that they must have air to proclaim the Gospel, i. e., 
to malign Luther, to cry murder and spit fire. What 
else could they preach to the poor people? Each one 
must preach as he can. But ‘Kill, kill, kill the here- 
tic!’ they cry. ‘He wants to turn all things upside 
down and upset the whole clerical profession, on which 
all Christendom rests.’ Now, I hope, if I am worthy 
of it, they will succeed and kill me and over me fill 
the measure of their fathers. But it is not yet time, 
my hour is not yet come, I must first stir the wrath of 
the viper-brood more fiercely, and honestly deserve 
death from them, that they may have cause to perform 
a great service of God upon me.” 

Reluctantly Luther submitted to the plan of his 
friends. The secret was not easily kept, however 
adroitly the abduction to the Wartburg was planned. 
At first only Melanchthon, among the men of Witten- 
berg, knew of his whereabouts. Now, Luther was not 
at all the man to submit even to the best-meant in- 
trigues. There soon began a busy running of messen- 
gers between the Wartburg and Wittenberg ; no mat- 
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ter what care was employed in transmitting the letters, 
it was difficult to disprove the rumor. 

Luther, on the Wartburg, learned sooner than the 
men of Wittenberg what happened in the great world; 
he received intelligence of all the new happenings of 
his university and tried to sustain the courage of his 
friends and to guide their policy. Truly touching are 
his efforts to encourage Melanchthon who, in his im- 
practical nature, felt painfully the absence of his 
strong friend. ‘It will go along without me,” wrote 
Luther, ‘‘only have courage, Iam no longer neces- 
sary to you; if I come forth and cannot again return 
to Wittenberg, I shall go into the world. You are the 
man to hold the fortress of the Lord against the Devil, 
without me.” 

His letters were addressed ‘‘ from the air,” ‘‘from 
Patmos,” ‘‘from the desert,” ‘‘among the birds which 
sing sweetly from the trees and praise God with all 
their might day and night.” 

Once he tried to be crafty. Ina missive to Spa- 
latin he enclosed a decoy letter; it was believed, he 
wrote, without reason, that he was on the Wartburg ; 
he was living among loyal brothers; it was remark- 
able that no one thought of Bohemia; there was added 
a thrust—not a malicious one—at Duke George of 
Saxony, his most zealous enemy. Spalatin was to 
lose this letter with careful negligence so that it might 
reach the hands of his adversaries. But in such diplo- 
macy he was not consistent, for as soon as his leonine 
nature was aroused by a piece of intelligence he would 
forthwith resolve to depart for Erfurt or Wittenberg. 

He bore the idleness of his sojourn hard. He was 
treated with the greatest attention by the commander 
of the castle, and this care was shown, as was then 
the custom, in the first place, by the loyal keeper 
furnishing his best in the matter of food and drink. 
The rich life, the lack of exercise, the fresh mountain 
air into which the theologian was transplanted, had 
their effects on soul and body. He had brought from 
Worms a bodily ailment; then there came hours of 
dark melancholy unfitting him even for work. 

Two days in succession he joined in the chase. 
But his heart was with the few hares and partridges 
that were being driven into the nets by the throng of 
men and dogs. ‘‘Innocent little beasts! That is the 
papists’ fashion of hunting.” To save the life of a 
little hare he folded it up in the sleeve of his coat, but 
the dogs came and broke its legs within the folds of 
the protecting coat. ‘‘So does Satan,” said he, ‘‘chafe 
against the souls which I try to save.” 


A CONTEMPORARY’S DESCRIPTION OF LUTHER. 


An excellent report of the personality of Luther 
in the days of his residence on the Wartburg is still 
extant in Johannes Kessler’s Sadéa¢a, a chronicle of 
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the years 1523-1539, edited by E. Gétzinger. When 
travelling with a friend from Switzerland to Saxony, 
Kessler met Luther, who had left the Wartburg for a 
short time and was secretly riding towards Wittenberg 
in the garb of a knight. Their meeting is so vividly 
described by the young student that it should not be 
omitted here. 

Johannes Kessler, born about 1502, the son of poor 
burghers of St. Gall, Switzerland, attended the mon- 
astery school of that place, studied theology at Basel, 
and in the early spring of 1522 went with a compan- 
ion to Wittenberg to continue his studies under the 
reformers. In the winter of 1523 he returned home, 
and, since the new doctrine had no abiding place yet 
in that country and he was very poor, he resolved to 
He turned saddler. A little congre- 
gation soon gathered about him; he taught, preached, 
worked in his shop, and wrote books, finally became 
a school teacher, librarian, and member of the board 
of education. His was a modest, gentle, pure nature, 
with a heart full of love and mild warmth. He took 
no active part in the theological controversies of his 
age. His tale begins: 

«¢ While travelling to Wittenberg to study the Holy 
Scripture we came to Jena, in the Thuringian land, 
in a thunder-storm which, Heaven knows, raged furi- 
ously, and after much inquiry in the city for a night’s 
lodging we failed to secure any, being refused every- 
For it was Shrove-Tuesday, when little care 
was taken of pilgrims and strangers. We turned to 
go out of the city and continue our journey in hope of 
finding a village where we could be lodged. Under 
the gate we met a respectable man who accosted us 
kindly and asked whither we were bound so late, as 
we could not before night reach any house or shelter 
where we would be kept. Moreover, the road was 
easily missed and we might be lost. So he advised 
us to remain. 

‘‘We answered: ‘ Dear father, we called at all the 
inns to which we were directed hither and thither, but 
everywhere we were turned away and denied lodging, 
hence we must needs go on our way.’ Whereupon he 
asked if we had inquired at the Black Bear. We said: 
‘We did not see it. Tell us, kind sir, where shall we 
find it?’ He showed it to us, a little outside of the 
city. And when we saw the Black Bear, lo, while all 
other inn-keepers had previously denied us lodging, 
this one came to the door, received us, and kindly 
offered to lodge us, and led us into the room. 

‘< There we found a man sitting alone at the table, 
and before him lay a little book. He greeted us kindly, 
bade us come near and sit at the table with him. For 
our shoes—if I may be permitted to say so—were so 
covered with dirt and mud that for shame we did not 
enter the room merrily, but stealthily sat down on a 
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bench near the door. He offered us to drink, which 
we could not refuse. So, seeing his kindness and cor- 
diality, we sat down at his table, as he had bidden, 
and had a measure of wine served that we might return 
the compliment and offer him to drink. We thought 
nothing else than that he was a horseman who sat 
there according to the custom of the country, with a 
red leather cap, in hose and doublet, without armor, 
a sword at his side, the right hand on the pommel, the 
left grasping the hilt. His eyes were black and deep 
set, shining and sparkling like stars, so that one might 
not well bear to look into them. 


‘But he soon began to ask whence we came, an- 
swering himself, however: ‘You are Swiss. From 
what part of Switzerland ?’ We replied: ‘From St. 
Gall.’ Then he said: ‘If you go from here to Wit- 
tenberg, as I hear is your intention, you will find good 
countrymen, Dr. Jerome Schurf. and his brother, Dr. 
Augustin.’ 

«We said: ‘We have letters to them.’ Then we 
asked him again: ‘Sir, can you inform us if Martin 
Luther is at present staying in Wittenberg or at what 
place else he is ?’ 

««Said he: ‘I have certain information that Luther 
is not at Wittenberg just at present, but he is soon to 
go there. Philippus Melanchthon is there, however ; 
he teaches the Greek language, as others also teach 
the Hebrew. In good faith, I will counsel you to 
study both for they are necessary to understand the 
Holy Scripture.’ 

«Said we: ‘God be praised. For if God gives us 
life we will not stop till we see and hear this man. 
For his sake we have undertaken this journey, since 
we heard that he wants to upset the priesthood and 
the mass as not being based on a solid foundation. 
Since we have been educated and destined by our pa- 
rents from childhood to be priests, we would fain hear 
what manner of instruction he would give us and by 
what right he means to carry out his purpose.’ 

“After such words he asked: ‘Where did you 

‘study so far?’ We answered: ‘At Basel.’ Then he 
said: ‘How is it at Basel? Is Erasmus Rotterdamus 
there yet? What does he do ?’ 

««¢Sir,’? we said, ‘we know nothing else than that 
all is well there. Erasmus is there, also, but what he 
does is unknown and hidden from all, since he keeps 
himself very quiet and secret.’ 

«« These speeches seemed very strange to us in the 
horseman, that he could speak of the two Schurfs, of 
Philippus and Erasmus, likewise of the need of both 
the Greek and the Hebrew tongues. Furthermore, he 
spoke a few Latin words between, so that it would 
seem to us he was a different person from a common 
horseman. 
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«¢« Dear sirs,’ he asked us, ‘what do they think of 
Luther in the Swiss country?’ 

‘¢<«Sir, there, as everywhere, there are various 
opinions. Some cannot extol him enough and thank 
God that He revealed His truth through him and made 
known the errors; others, above all the clergy, con- 
demn him as an intolerable heretic.’ 

‘He said: ‘I can imagine it well, it is the priests.’ 

‘«With such conversation we began to feel at 
home, so that my companion picked up the book ly- 
ing before him and opened it. It was a Hebrew psal- 
ter. He laid it down again quickly, and the horseman 
put itaway. Then arose still more doubt as to who 
he was. And my companion said: ‘I would give a 
finger off my hand if I understood that language.’ 
‘You will understand it well enough if you are indus- 
trious,’ said the stranger; ‘I also desire to learn it 
better, and practise it daily.’ 

‘In the meantime the day went down; it became 
very dark, and the innkeeper came to the table. When 
he heard our great desire for Mr. Luther he said: 
‘Dear boys, if you had been here two days ago you 
would have been gratified, for here at this table he 
sat, at that place,’ pointing with his finger. We were 
much vexed and angry that we had been delayed, and 
vented our ill-humor on the muddy and bad roads 
which had hindered us. Yet we said: ‘We are glad, 
however, that we sit in the house and at the table 
where he sat.’ The innkeeper laughed and went out. 

‘‘After a little while the innkeeper called me out 
before the door. I was frightened and thought of what 
I might have done that was improper or might have 
given offence. 

‘“‘And the landlord said to me: ‘Since I see that 
you honestly desire to see and hear Luther—it is he 
that sits with you.’ 

«I took the words for a jest and said: ‘Mine host, 
you are making sport of me and want to satisfy my 
desire by an illusion.’ He replied: ‘It is he, as- 
suredly. But do not act as though you knew or rec- 
ognised him.’ I allowed the landlord to be right, but 
could not believe it. I returned into the room and 
sat down at the table. I was anxious to tell my com- 
panion what the landlord said. At last I turned to 
him and whispered secretly: ‘The landlord told me 
that man was Luther.’ Like myself, he would not 
believe it and said: ‘Perhaps he said it was Hutten, 
and you did not understand him aright ?’ Since the 
horseman’s garb and his manner also reminded me 
more of Hutten, the knight, than of Luther, the 
monk, I was easily persuaded that he said: ‘It is 
Hutten,’ the beginnings of the two names sounding 
alike. What I said after that, therefore, was uttered 
as though I was speaking to Sir Huldrich a4 Hutten, 
the knight. 
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‘“‘During all this, there entered two merchants 
who also wanted to remain over night, and after un- 
dressing and laying aside their outer garments and 
spurs, one of them laid by his side an unbound book. 
Martinus asked what the book was. He said: ‘It is 
Doctor Luther’s explication of some gospels and epis- 
tles, only recently printed and issued. Did you never 
see it?’ Martinus replied: ‘They will reach me soon.’ 
The landlord said: ‘Now sit down at the table, we 
will eat.’ But we spoke and asked the landlord to be 
indulgent with us and give us something apart. But 
the landlord said: ‘My dear lads, sit at the table with 
the gentlemen, I will serve you in proper manner.’ 
Martinus, hearing this, said: ‘Come with us, I will 
settle the bill with the landlord.’ 

«During the meal, Martinus spoke many pious, 
kindly discourses, so that the merchants and ourselves 
attended more to his words than to the food. Among 
other things, he complained with a sigh that just then 
the princes and lords were assembled at the Diet at 
Nuremberg on account of the Word of God, the pend- 
ing controversies, and the burdens of the nation, but 
were inclined to nothing more than spending their 
time in costly tournaments, sleigh-rides, immoral prac- 
tices, and ostentatious pageantries, whereas piety and 
earnest prayers to God would be of much greater help. 
‘But such are our Christian princes.’ Further, he 
said he hoped that the truth of the Gospels would 
bear more fruit among our children and posterity, who 
would not be poisoned by the errors of popery but 
would stand upon the clear truth and the Word of 
God, than among the parents in whom error was so 
deeply rooted that it could not well be eradicated. 

‘‘Afterwards the merchants also stated their own 
opinions, and the elder one said: ‘I am a simple, 
plain layman, and not expert in these controversies, 
but this I say: As the matter appears to me, Luther 
must be either an angel from Heaven or a devil from 
Hell. JI am minded to spend ten florins for his sake 
that I may confess to him, for I believe he would and 
could well enlighten my conscience.’ In the mean- 
time the landlord came to us and said: ‘Have no care 
for the bill, Martinus settled for the supper for you.’ 
This made us very happy, not for the sake of the 
money and the pleasure of the meal, but that this man 
had entertained us as guests. After supper the mer- 
chants arose and went into the stable to provide for 
the horses. Meanwhile Martinus remained alone with 
We thanked him for his kindness 
and the honor done us, and gave him to understand 
that we thought he was Ulrich a4 Hutten. But he 
said: ‘I am not he.’ 

«¢The landlord came in and Martinus said: ‘I have 
become a nobleman this night, for these Swiss take me 
for Ulrich a4 Hutten.’ Said the landlord: ‘You are 
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not he, but you are Martinus Luther.’ He smiled and 
said, jesting: ‘They take me for Hutten and you take 
me for Luther, soon I shall be Marcolfus.’! And after 
such conversation he took a tall beer glass and said, 
after the fashion of the country: ‘My Swiss friends, 
let us drink one friendly draught for a blessing.’ And 
as I was about to take the glass from him he changed 
the glass and offering me a glass of wine instead, said: 
‘You are unaccustomed to beer, drink this wine.’ 
With that he arose, threw the cloak over his arm and 
took his leave. He offered us his hand and said: 
‘When you reach Wittenberg, give my love to Dr. 
Jerome Schurf.’ Said we: ‘We shall gladly do so, 
but how shall we name you that he may understand 
your greeting ? Said he: ‘Say nothing more than 
this: He who is coming sends his greeting, and he 
will understand the words at once.’ So he left us and 
went to rest. 

‘The merchants returned to the room and ordered 
the landlord to bring them another drink, over which 
they held much conversation with respect to the guest 
who had sat with them and who he might be. The 
landlord intimated that he took him to be Luther, and 
the merchants were soon convinced and regretted that 
they had spoken awkwardly of him. They said they 
would rise earlier in the morning before he rode off, 
and would beg him not to be angry with them nor re- 
member it with ill-feeling that they did not recognise 
him. So it was done, and they found him in the morn- 
ing in the stable. But Martinus replied: ‘You said 
last night at the evening meal you would spend ten 
florins on account of Luther to confess to him. If you 
ever come to confess to him you will see and be sure 
whether I am Martinus Luther.’ Further than that 
he did not disclose his identity, but mounted soon 
after and rode towards Wittenberg. 

‘The same day we travelled towards Naumburg, 
and as we came to a village—it lies at the foot of a 
mountain which is called Orlamunde, and the village 
is named Nasshausen—there was a stream flowing 
through the village which had overflowed with exces- 
sive rains so that no one could ride across on horse- 
back. We stopped in that village and by accident 
met the two merchants at the inn, who entertained us 
as guests for the sake of Luther. 

‘¢The following Saturday, the day before the first 
Sunday in Lent, we entered the house of Dr. Jerome 
Schurf to deliver our letters. As we were called into 
the room, lo, we found the horseman Martinus, just 
as in Jena. And with him were Philippus Melanch- 
thon, Justus Jodocus Jonas, Nicolaus Amsdorf, and 
Dr. Augustin Schurf, who were telling him what had 
happened at Wittenberg during his absence. He 


1A popular comical figure, not unlike Punch and Judy of modern times, 
See Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn (Marcolf). 
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greeted us and laughed, pointed with his finger and 
said: ‘This is Philip Melanchthon, of whom I have 
told you.’”’ 

In the ingenuous story of Kessler nothing is more 
remarkable than the serene unconcern of the mighty 


man who rode through Thuringia, outlawed and ac- 


cursed, his heart filled with passionate anxiety for the 
greatest danger threatening his doctrine—the fanati- 


cism of his own partisans. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ADVANTAGES OF SELF-RESIGNATION. 

Botn Buddhism and Christianity inculcate in 
strong terms an ethics of self-resignation, and the 
Religion of Science joins them, if not always in the 
letter, certainly in the spirit of their teachings. It 
would not be advisable to turn the right cheek to him 
who smites you on the left cheek, but it is not only 
moral but also wise to drop in all affairs of life the 
motive of selfishness. 

The surrender of the thought ‘‘I am” appears at 
first sight very impracticable, and we hear much of 
the importance of personal ambition and even vanity 
as a spring prompting people to great achievements. 
But when we inquire into the cause of the success of 
any man, we find it—whatever be his ultimate motives 
—invariably based upon direct application to the work 
to be performed, joined to an utter neglect of all per- 
sonal preferences, pleasures, or considerations. 


NAPOLEON’S CAREER. 

Take, for instance, that greatest of all egotists, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who would deserve the name 
the Great if his greatness were not dwarfed by the 
puniness of his motives. Napoleon pursued his am- 
bitious purpose, which was the acquisition of power, 
without consulting his personal welfare. He exposed 
his life courageously to the bullets of the Austrians 
on the bridge at Lodi, and faced death unflinchingly 
in many bloody battles. And in establishing his power 
he looked out for the needs of the people. Whatever 
wrongs he may have done, his sins are by far out- 


~ numbered by the blessings which for the consolidation 


of his power he conferred upon mankind. The re- 
formation alone of the laws, which was carried out in 
the Code Napoléon, amply atoned for the tyranny 
which he exercised for a number of years over Eu- 
rope. He further abolished a number of medieval 
institutions which the legitimate rulers would never 
have dared to touch from fear that the principle of 
legitimacy might thereby be weakened. The biogra- 
phies of Napoleon are mostly narratives of his life 
from a partisan standpoint; an objective appreciation 
of his greatness can only be written by him who is 
able to trace the services which Napoleon rendered 
mankind: by administering to the demands of the time 
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and devoting his influence to the practical and correct 
solution of burning questions without consulting his 
own self. Napoleon was personally vain, but he sup- 
pressed his vanity; he loved women, but he knew it, 
and watched himself in the presence of beautiful wo- 
men. He offended the young Queen of Prussia, be- 
cause he was afraid of her beauty and feared her in- 
fluence over himself. He grew careless only when he 
imagined that he had won the world, and the keen- 
eyed Czar of Russia duped him in the conference at 
Erfurt by the baldest flattery. Pretending to admire 
him, the Czar said about the French Emperor, ‘If I 
were a woman, I would fall in love with him,’ and 
took care that this remark should be reported. The 
idea that the Czar was dazzled with the brilliancy of 
his genius blinded Napoleon to the extent that he 
thought the Czar would never dare to resist his ar- 
mies, and, when the war with Russia broke out, he 
expected to overawe him with rapid victories. The 
vanity in which Napoleon indulged proved fatal to 
his career. It marks the turning point in the curve 
of his life with which its descent begins. 

The partial success of criminals is mostly, if not 
always, due to self-control and to a temporary sup- 
pression of the thought of self. 


OMAR KHAYYAM, 


Even he who in this world of sorrow would live 
for pleasure can do so only by a resolute resignation 
of his selfhood. He must harden his heart, and be 
indifferent about his personal fate and the transiency 
of the pleasures he loves. ‘This is best illustrated in 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the poet of wine and 
love. He sings: 


‘« There was the Door to which I found no key ; 
There was the Veil through which I could not see: 
Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 
There was,—and then no more of THEE and Mg. 


And if the wine you drink, the lip you press, 
End in what All begins and ends in,—yes; 

Think then you are To-pay what YESTERDAY 
You were,—To-morrow you shall not be less. 


Waste not your hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of this and that endeavor and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful grape 
Than sadder after none or bitter fruit. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we, too, into the dust descend; 

Dust into dust, and under dust to lie, 

Sans wine, sans song, sans singer, and sans end.” 

He who identifies himself with his bodily incarna- 
tion sees his future in the dust of his remains; but 
even then in order to enjoy pleasure he must resign 
himself and take the fleeting moment, laughing to 
scorn the fate that awaits him. 

Omar Khayyam’s verses are beautiful in them- 
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selves as they stand in Fitzgerald’s translation, but 
their philosophical meaning is brought out with great 
force in the Vedder’s illustrations. 


GOETHE’S TRUST IN NOTHINGNESS. 


A similar idea, only expressed with greater force 
and showing more manliness, is expressed by Goethe 
in his Vanitas Vanitatum Vanitas. The hero of the 
poem is an old, one-legged soldier who is the merriest 


comrade in the jovial circle of carousers. He says:! 


My trust in nothing now is placed, 
Hurrah! 
So in the world true joy I taste, 
Hurrah! 
Then he who would be a comrade of mine 
Must clink his glass, and in chorus combine 
And drink his cup of wine. 


I placed my trust in gold and wealth, 
Hurrah ! 

But then I lost all joy and health, 
Lack-a-day ! 

Both here and there the money roll'd, 

And when I had it here, behold, 

There disappeared the gold! 


I placed my trust in women next, 
Hurrah! 

But there in truth was I sorely vex’d, 
Lack-a-day ! 

The False another lover sought, 

The True with tediousness was fraught, 

The Best could not be bought, 


I trusted in travel and started to roam, 
Hurrah ! 

Cast off the habits of my home, 
Lack-a-day ! 

But not a single thing seem'd good, 

The beds were bad, and strange the food, 

And I not understood. 


In honor trusted I and fame, 
Hurrah! 

Another put me straight to shame, 
Lack-a-day ! 

And when I had achieved advance 

The people looked at me askance, 

With none I had a chance. 


I placed my trust in war and fight, 
Hurrah ! 

We gain’d full many a victory bright, 
Hurrah! 

Into the foeman's land we cross’d, 

Alas, though, at our triumph’s cost! 

For there a leg I lost. 


In nothing now my trust shall be, 
Hurrah! 

And all the world belongs to me, 
Hurrah ! 

And as we end our feast and strain, 

The cup we'll to the bottom drain; 

Let nowhere dregs remain! 


1A revised version of Edgar Alfred Bowring’s translation. 
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Goethe’s poem appears at first sight frivolous, but 
its apparent levity conceals a rare moral courage, 
which was a trait of the poet’s own character. 


BUDDHIST ETHICS. 


Self-resignation is the indispensable condition of 
success, but as soon as self-resignation becomes com- 
plete, when it rests upon a clear conception of the 
non-existence of a separate self and the utter futil- 
ity, nay, vanity of selfhood, it therewith ceases to 
be a resignation, and becomes an exaltation. 

It is no longer a submission of one’s own person- 
ality under a higher authority, but it is the rescission 
of the limits of one’s own being and a vindication of 
one’s own personality as limitless in both time and 
space. It becomes, to use the language of Tauler 
and Jacob Béhme, a perfect union with God and 
makes man feel the thrill of the divine spirit that be- 
got his soul. This state is no more a surrender, it is 
the acquisition of enlightenment with all its bliss. It 
is ecstasy; not a fitful rapture but a calm serenity of 
imperturbable peace. It is no longer an abdication 
of selfhood, it has become a conquest of death. Says 
Rhys Davids: 


‘‘A man thinks he began to be a few years—twenty, forty, 
sixty years—ago. There is some truth in that; but in a much 
larger, deeper, truer sense has he been (in the causes of which he 
is the result) for countless ages in the past; and those same 
causes (of which he is the temporary effect) will continue in other 
like temporary forms through the countless ages yet to come. In 
that sense alone, according to Buddhism, each of us has after 
death a continuing life.” 


As to the non-existence of a separate self, the 
same author adds: 


‘‘There is no such thing as an individuality which is perma- 
nent ;—even were a permanent individuality to be possible, it 
would not be desirable, for it is not desirable to be separate. The 
effort to keep oneself separate may succeed indeed for a time; 
but so long as it is successful it involves limitation, and therefore 
ignorance, and therefore pain. ‘No! it is not separateness you 
should hope and long for,’ says the Buddhist, ‘it is union—the 
sense of oneness with all that now is, that has ever been, that can 
ever be—the sense that shall enlarge the horizon of your being to 
the limits of the universe, to the boundaries of time and space, 
that shall lift you up into a new plane far beyond, outside all 
mean and miserable care for self. Why stand shrinking there ? ; 
Give up the fool’s paradise of ‘‘ This is I," and ‘‘ This is mine,” 
It isa real fact—the greatest of realities—that you are asked to 
grasp. Leap forward without fear! You shall find yourself in 4 
the ambrosial waters of Nirvana, and sport with the Arahats who 
have conquered birth and death! ' 

‘« This theory of Karma is the doctrine which takes the place 
in the Buddhist teaching of the very ancient theory of ‘souls,’ 
which the Christians have inherited from the savage beliefs of the 
earliest periods of history.” 


SELFHOOD AN ILLUSION. 
Selfishness would be the right policy in life if we 
were genuine and true selves, but we are not. 
When the awakening consciousness begins to illu- 
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mine all those functions of sense and thought activity 
which are the product of an ancestral karma, which is 
the pre-natal history that produced us, everything ap- 
pears so new that the illusion of an 4tman, a self-indi- 
viduality, is quite natural, and the thoughtless are 
fain to join in the declamations of Wagner, the over- 
bearing disciple of Faust, when he says: 

‘ This is Youth’s noblest calling and most fit! 

The world was not, ere I created it; 

The sun I drew from out the Orient sea; 

The moon began her changeful course with me; 
The Day put on his shining robes, to greet me; 
The Earth grew green, and burst in flower to meet me; 
And when I beckoned, from the primal night 
The stars unveiled their splendors to my sight, 
Who, save myself, to you deliverance brought 
From commonplaces of restricted thought ? 

I, proud and free, even as dictates my mind, 
Follow with joy the inward light I find, 

And speed along in mine own ecstasy, 

Darkness behind, the Glory leading me!” 

It is not ‘‘the inward light” that gives us relia- 
ble information, but the facts of experience. The rev- 
elation of truth comes into us from without, and ‘‘the 
light within” is only a reflexion of the All, whose 
image we are. A man who, like Wagner, imagines 
in his self-conceit that he only made ‘the sun rise in 
the world, is not likely to perform useful work. He 
clings to the separateness of his present embodiment 
as his true self, and loses sight of the actual constit- 
uents of his being. He will try to acquire fame, but 
will not perform the work that would entitle him to 
it. He identifies himself with the abstract and empty 
idea of his being, of himself, and forgets over it the 
realities of which it consists. He may accomplish 
his ends, and what would in that case be the result? 
His name, not his real soul, would continue to live 
and be linked with the achievements of others. His 
name! And what is hisname? A mere word! 

The instance of the preservation of the thought of 
one man under the name of another is sufficiently in- 
structive to deserve a discussion of one flagrant in- 
stance, as which we select the case of Hooke against 
Newton. 

HOOKE OR NEWTON. 

We do not intend to decide the priority claims of 
Hooke versus Newton in the formulation of the law 
of gravitation as expressed by the inverse square of 
the distance, because an exhaustive presentation of 
the case is no easy matter and would take more space 
than we can spare. 

Hooke’s claim may be considered as well estab- 
lished, but he must probably blame mainly himself 
for the ill-treatment he met at the hands of his con- 
temporaries. He was a man who ‘originated much 
but perfected little,” he was at the same time ‘‘irrit- 
able in his temper,” which rendered him among his 
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acquaintances unpopular. Add to this his penurious 
appearance, his crooked figure, shrunken limbs, dis- 
hevelled hair, his solitary life, and miserly habits! 
Yet, this unattractive abode harbored the inventive- 
ness of a genius and the keenness of a great discov- 
erer. He was instrumental in inventing the air-pump; 
it was he who proposed to regulate watch movements 
by balance springs; he urged the advantage of teles- 
copic sight over plain sight in surveying; he pro- 
pounded valuable theories about the composition of 
the air, which ‘‘foreshadowed the discoveries of 
Priestley.” Next to Tycho Brahe he has the best 
claim to being regarded as the inventor of the sex- 
tant. He stated the law of tension and force in the 
terse formula wt fensio sic vis, which is still called 
‘¢Hooke’s law.”’ (See Encyclopedia Britannica, II1., 
G4 Va, Gr PAV Ne je805 5; XK 135) 5g53landyXVIL, 
442.) 

The Lucyclopedia Britannica contains a notice of 
Hooke’s claims, from which we extract the following 
passage : 

‘‘ Hooke was offended because Sir John did not mention what 
he had told him of his own discovery. Halley only communicated 
to Newton the fact ‘that Hooke had some pretensions to the in- 
vention of the rule for the decrease of gravity being reciprocally 
as the squares of the distances from the centre,’ acknowledging 
at the same time that, though Newton had the notion from him, 
‘yet the demonstration of the curves generated thereby belonged 
wholly to Newton.’ ‘How much of this,’ Halley adds, ‘is so, you 
know best, so likewise what you have to doin this matter; only 
Mr, Hooke seems to expect you should make some mention of 
him in the preface, which 'tis possible you may see reason to pre- 
fix. I must beg your pardon that 'tis I that send you this ungrate- 
ful account; but I thought it my duty to let you know it, so that 
you might act accordingly, being in myself fully satisfied that 
nothing but the greatest candour imaginable is to be expected 
from a person who has of all men the least need to borrow repu- 
tation.’ 

‘'In thus appealing to Newton’s candour, Halley obviously 
wished that some acknowledgment of Hooke should be made. He 
knew indeed that before Newton had announced the inverse law, 
Hooke and Wren and himself had spoken of it and discussed it, 
and therefore justice demanded that, though none of them had 
given a demonstration of the law, Hooke especially should receive 
credit for having maintained it as a truth of which he was seeking 
the demonstration.”’ 

Newton at last consented to insert this concession 
as an addition to his fourth proposition : 

‘The inverse law of gravity holds in all celestial motions, as 
was discovered also independently by my countrymen Wren, 
Hooke, and Halley.” 

Newton claims that he had thought of the solution 
sixteen years before he began to work it out in his 
Principia, but had rejected the idea on account of the 
objections which were solved only by the discovery of 
the flattened condition of the poles. Schopenhauer 
says: ‘‘No man who has found a new theory will on 
account of some slight obstacle reject and forget it 
for sixteen years. That is not the treatment which we 
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give to the children of our own thought, but to step- 
children or foundlings. As to our own theories, we are 
in the habit of trying them over and over again, until 
we find some ground on which they can be justified. 
Poor Hooke,” adds Schopenhauer, ‘‘he had the same 
fate as Columbus. America is the name of the con- 
tinent which he discovered, and we speak of Newton’s 
law of gravitation.” 

If Newton had been the great thinker and discov- 
erer which he is reputed to be, it would indeed be 
strange that he was proud of the silly commentary 
he had written on the Revelation of St. John. 

Now, suppose we accept the view of Schopen- 
hauer concerning the priority claims of Hooke, does 
not Hooke’s thought live on, whether or not the honor 
of priority is attributed to Newton? Is it not simply 
as though Hooke had written under the om de plume 
of Isaac Newton? It is, after all, his actual soul that 
marches down triumphantly with the mark of truth 
through the ages and is reincarnated in many thou- 
sands of scientists. The actual soul of a man, which 
alone can properly be called his own, is not his name, 
but consists in the thought-forms, sentiment-forms, 
and deed-forms which originate in him. They are 
characteristic of him as the peculiar product of an in- 
teraction among those other soul-forms of his which 
constitute his inheritance from former ages. 

He who seeks his self and is anxious to preserve 
it in its separateness, will surely fail, for his present 
individuality will at last be dissolved in death. He 
who attempts to immortalise his name, may or may 
not succeed. A name, the combination of letters in 
the mouth of posterity, is in itself an empty thing, 
and for that reason it is sometimes more lasting than 
our bodily organisation. But he who endeavors to be 
an incarnation of the truth, and nothing else besides, 
is sure to succeed; he will not be hampered by 
other considerations; he has attained immortality, 
and his soul in its peculiar personal idiosyncrasy will 
be, and will forever remain, a most valuable presence, 
a never-failing blessing, in the advancing and grow- 
ing spirit of the human race. 


THE ELECTION. 


Mr. McKinley is to be our next President! Who would have 
thought it four years ago when the Republican party on account 
of its high tariff programme was defeated with an overwhelming 
majority. That Mr. McKinley is now our President-elect, he owes 
alone to the Democrats whose senators made themselves obnox_ 
ious to the people and whose delegates surrendered the principles 
of their party to populism. It seems to be an established fact 
that every party comes into power through the blunders of its 
rival party and not through its own merit. 

Mr. McKinley sat quietly at home. There was no need of 
his making speeches. His rival candidate did all the speech- 
makiug of the present campaign. The more Mr. Bryan talked, 
the more votes Mr. McKinley secured. 
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Mr. McKinley is indebted to Mr. Hanna for becoming the 
candidate of the Republican party, but he is indebted to Mr. 
Bryan for his election as President. It remains to be doubted, 
however, whether Mr. McKinley will give an expression of his 
gratitude to Mr. Bryan. Probably he will not even acknowledge 
it publicly ; we may be sure, however, that he knows it. 

If the election had taken place right after the Democratic 
convention at Chicago, the combination of the silver Democrats 
with the Populists would probably have gained the day. But hap- 
pily our voters had a chance to think and study the question be- 
fore they went to the polls; and there can be no question about 
it that our people got more instruction about the nature and pur- 
pose of money within a few weeks than could have been antici- 
pated. There isa great danger in republican institutions such 
as obtain in this country, but there isa blessing in them too. The 
mass of the people must become educated or our nation will go to 
the wall, and it is to the interest of all that every citizen of this 
country be possessed of sound judgment and good common sense. 

Never was there more skill exhibited in any previous presi- 
dential campaign of the United States than in the present by the 
silver party. The issue of free coinage of silver was cleverly 
forced upon the nation, and the stupidest of issues that cheap 
money would benefit the people was slyly instilled into the minds 
of farmers and laborers. Silver was praised as the money of the 
poor, gold was decried as the instrument by which the toiler is 
enslaved, and the passions of class hatred were appealed to by 
unscrupulous demagogues. 

What exquisite political skill was wasted for a bad cause! 
Why! To request that forthwith wages should be paid in cheap 
money means that the poor, simply to spite the rich, should cut 
off their noses and shout ‘‘ Hurrah, it serves you right”! 

Who could, if there was at all any gain in it, have profited 
by cheap money but the rich? The banks would have made mil- 
lions through the gold they hoarded in their vaults, if they had 
been allowed to pay back in silver. The labor employer would 
have profited, not the employee; the landlord, not the tenant; 
those who possess wealth, not those who live by their labor. And 
of course, among all trusts, the silver trust would have reaped the 
main harvest. 

TuaT such an issue was possible at all proves not only the 
great ability with which the campaign was managed but also the 
enormous extent to which rascality can always rely on stupidity. 
But after all the propositions of the silver party were too bald and 
the fallacies too apparent. The good sense of the people was 
aroused and has swept them off the stage of political issues. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CONVENTICLE IN ENGLAND. 
BY M. D. CONWAY. 

Ir HAS been so long since a Bishop has been bur- 
ried in Canterbury Cathedral that it has required re- 
search to discover the three interments there since 
the Reformation previous to the splendid sepulture of 
the late Archbishop. But it would, I believe, be im- 
possible to find since Catholic times any precedent 
for the pomp and circumstance of this recent burial, 
the lying-in-state amid high burning candles, the royal 
wreaths, the vast assemblage of prelates, the display 
of civic and ecclesiastical robes and emblems, which 
surrounded the grave of a man of much simplicity and 
no pretension to personal greatness. The increase of 
imposing ceremonial in the Church, in’which some of 
us see symptoms of declining faith in spiritual visions, 
would in any case have found some expression in this 
latest archiepiscopal sepulture, but it is probable that 
the Pope has contributed some decorations to the bur- 
ial of his northern rival. On the day before the Arch- 
bishop’s death he sent to the Archbishop of York for 
his criticism a draft of their joint reply to the Pope’s 
Encyclical denying the validity of English clerical or- 
ders, and on the very day of his death he wrote to the 
same Archbishop a letter relating to the draft. These 
have not yet seen the light, but meanwhile the Angli- 
can reply to the Pope has been forestalled by the 
English reply as displayed in the apotheosis of the 
Head of the Church of England. ‘Poor Pontiff, out 
at elbows, from that little patch left you from the 
Holy Roman Empire, behold this scene at Canter- 

bury, the cradle of northern Christianity ; mark those 
superb offerings deposited by the crowns of Europe; 
and recognise that the glories of the Shechinah have 
passed from you to us!’ 

This is the real English reply. It is a proud na- 
tional reply, and has nothing to do with religion. As 
to this, the question as to the regularity of Archbishop 
Parker’s orders in 1559 may possess religious interest 
for a few antediluvians like Lord Halifax, and it 
seems to be of some importance to many Episcopali- 
ans in America, whose genealogical trees flourish 
more than in Europe; but the English people and the 
churchmen generally smile at the ‘American notion”’ 
of apostolic succession; the presence and potency of 


the Holy Ghost recognised by them is not such as can 
be conveyed by the laying on of the most highly con- 
nected hands if they are empty as the Pope’s, but of 
hands carrying two hundred million pounds sterling, 
spiritual peerage, power to legislate for an empire on 
which the sun never sets. These are the fruits of the 
Spirit by which the true Vine is known in these Prot- 
estant lands and practical times. 

I was present in Canterbury Cathedral when Dr. 
Tait was consecrated, and being then rather fresh in 
England, turned toa gentleman making notes fora 
London paper and asked, ‘‘ What are Dr. Tait’s re- 
ligious opinions?”’ He turned to a friend beside him 
and said, ‘‘Here’s a man who thinks an Archbishop 
has opinions!” To me he said, ‘‘ His opinions are 
those of an Archbishop of Canterbury.” And he dis- 
tinctly winked. Although Archbishop Tait’s theology 
was colorless, he was a just man, as I have personal 
reason to know. A printed discourse of mine having 
been misrepresented by the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety, I sent the discourse and the misrepresentation 
to their president, the Archbishop, and he wrote me 
with his own hand a long letter repudiating the attack 
of his Society, and authorising me to publish it. 
Among the eulogies of the late Archbishop some have 
been remarkable, notably one by the Archbishop of 
Armagh who says that on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s recent visit to Ireland, in parting he (Armagh) 
asked for his benediction. ‘‘He laid his hand upon 
my head and tenderly cheered me with the Aaronic 
benediction, ‘The Lord bless thee and keep thee.’ 
The while he lifted up his eyes and poured out some 
words of prayer and pleading. As I looked upon his 
earnest, hushed, and radiant face I instinctively un- 
derstood a little better that wonderful effect of prayer 
in the pattern of humanity—‘As He prayed the fashion 
of His countenance was changed.’” Has anybody 
ever put Christ’s Vicar at Rome so near to his Heav- 
enly Master as that? And in Catholic Ireland, too! 
But in all the eulogies of the late Archbishop, so far 
as I have read them in the secular press, while his 
business habits have been dwelt on, his ten thousand 
letters per week, his charities and kindliness, his 
theological opinions have not been mentioned. But 
he started on his archiepiscopal career with a very 
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liberal trend. One of his first functions was to pre- 
side at an annual meeting of the Christian Evidence 
Society already mentioned, and I was much impressed 
by his address. He reproved, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the narrow polemical methods for which that 
now ignored Society had become rather notorious, 
and reminded them that the rationalists with whom 
they had to deal were men of learning and character. 
He warned them against opposing mere prejudices 
to scientific statements, and especially maintained 
that there was nothing in the new generalisation of 
Darwin that need excite Christian hostility. His ad- 
dress was so liberal and given in such a large spirit, 
that I remember thinking, ‘‘After all, an Archbishop 
may have opinions.” But, alas, I cannot learn that 
the Canterbury oracle ever spoke again in such a 
strain. The Broad Churchman who started out so 
bravely was not easily recognised in the Primate who 
prohibited any representation of his Church at the 
Parliament of Religions, but rather the prudent ec- 
clesiastic who feared that the weak points in Anglican 
armour would be discovered by some of the shining 
spears that would be darting about in the Chicago 
Assembly. 

By the necessity of his position the Archbishop 
was compelled to look upon the orders of Noncon- 
formist ministers in the same way that the Pope looks 
on the orders of his (the Archbishop’s) own clergy. 
And similarly the Nonconformist look on the Unitar- 
ian orders as worthless. They all give arguments for 
these exclusions. (Mr. John M. Robertson, a schol- 
arly freethinker, in one of his recent clever ‘‘ Papers 
for the People” expresses himself as quite convinced 
by all of these sects—in what they say of each other.) 
But Archbishop Benson is mourned by the Dissenters 
because he was personally friendly to them; he was 
as much of a Reconciler as the laws of his church 
permitted. And that he could not follow the evident 
impulses of his heart in these matters has excited 
among the sectarians more animosity against his 
church than could be allayed by his personal generos- 
ity. On the whole the impression he has left on the 
more intelligent people is that of a man whose essen- 
tial liberalism was steadily restricted and overlaid by 
his prelatical functions, and whose spirit was sacri- 
ficed on the altar beside which his body is buried. 

The natural inquiry arises, ‘‘ Who will be the next 
victim?” Before this writing appears the new Arch- 
bishop will be announced. (The most competent 
man, as I think, the Bishop of Ripon, has not been 
mentioned.) The Holy Spirit, who never fails to 
alight on the existing Prime Minister for this pur- 
pose, will probably not select a victim this time, but 
a clever Episcopal manager who has no ideals to part 
with. The recent menace of the church in Wales has 
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started a new departure in church activity, and in- 
deed that menace partly came from jealousy of the 
growth of the English Church during the last ten 
years, and the comparative stationariness of Noncon- 
formity. In the decade between 1881 and 1891 the 
population of England and Wales increased from 
about twenty-six to twenty-nine millions ; in that time 
the English clergy increased from 21,663 to 24,232, 
or 11.86 per cent., while the other sects together in- 
creased from 9,734 to 10,057, or 3.3 percent. The 
probability is that the English Church will steadily 
become more harmonious in itself. The rationalistic 
or Broad Church branch is not renewing itself since 
the death of Dean Stanley, Professor Jowett, Colenso, 
and some other leaders; indeed there is now no 
leader of that school. A modus vivendi appears to 
have been established between the Evangelicals and 
the High Churchmen under the late Archbishop, who 
assumed the eastward position when officiating at St. 
Paul’s, and the westward at Westminster Abbey. No 
longer hampered by internal discords, they see the 
Nonconformists daily losing strength. These have 
hitherto been a check corresponding to the opposition 
in political government, and their decline in influence 
is a very serious thing indeed. 

I speak, of course, of orthodox Nonconformity. 
These bodies relentlessly refuse to work with Unita- 
rians, and the latter, who possess most of the ability 
outside the English Church, have good reason not to 
join in their effort to disestablish the much more toler- 
ant church. The fatal thing, however, is that in their 
struggle to maintain their hold on the public schools, 
given them by the Liberal party in Parliament in pay- 
ment for their solid political support, the Noncon- 
formists have thrown away their ancient principles. 
Their main and vital principle was—lVo State aid of 
religion. They fought long against church-rates, and 
thirty years ago the church surrendered; since then 
no man has been taxed one penny for the support of 
the Church of England. But no sooner was that vic- 
tory achieved than the Nonconformists picked up for 
themselves what the church had cast off, and insisted 
that rates should be imposed for the teachiag of Non- 
conformist religion in the schools. Of course they 
disguise it under the name of ‘‘undenominational 
religion,” but it is simply commonplace Calvinism 
that is thus established and for which people of all 
creeds and no creeds are heavily taxed. The English 
Church, being as much left out of the arrangement as 
the Unitarians and the Freethinkers, has resolved 
that their own schools shall share in the school funds, 
and this proposal, adopted by the Salisbury govern- 
ment, has excited a tremendous struggle between the 
conventicle and the church. It has been pointed out 
to the Nonconformists by their own best men—nota- 
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bly by Allanson Picton—that they have no logical po- 
sition but to agree to the complete secularisation of 
public education, and for this compromise the church 
has long been prepared. But the Nonconformists— 
already state-aided by the non-taxation of their secta- 
rian property—insist on rate-aided religion in the 
schools ; and so far as the principle on which they 
originally separated from the State Church is con- 
cerned there is no longer any real Nonconformity. 
All of these dissenting sects being now as much sup- 
ported by the State as the Church of England, there 
is no longer any rallying cry for political liberals in 
that direction. As it has become a mere choice be- 
tween a first-class and a second-class compartment on 
the railway to Heaven, what inducement is there for 
any one to choose the ugly and comparatively illit- 
erate conventicle rather than the beautiful and learned 
Church? No principle being any longer involved, 
Nonconformist enthusiasm has become a thing of the 
past. The Nonconformist preachers are too dull 
(there are a few exceptions) to see that their system 
is driving on the rocks and will be inevitably wrecked. 
Already there are 4,000 parishes in this country with- 
out a single Nonconformist chapel or minister, while 
there is not one without a church and a clergyman. 
There are some dissenting ministers shrewd enough 
to see this. Dr. Parker of the City Temple, which 
enjoys a popularity something like that of Talmage’s 
church while in Brooklyn, has been pleading very 
hard with his co-religionists to abandon their incon- 
sistency and advocate secularisation in the schools, 
but he was only snubbed by his brethren ; and as the 
Doctor is a sensational kind of man I should not be 
at all surprised to hear some fine day that he prefers 
to be a consistent State Churchman rather than by 
compulsion an inconsistent one. In his sermon of 
October 19, on the Archbishop’s death some of the 
utterances had the accent of an ‘‘ insider” rather than 
of a dissenter. ‘* Who will succeed him we know not, 
but the choice will no doubt be anxiously and wisely 


_ considered. We should all like our (stc) own great 


Bishop, the Bishop of London, to go to the Primacy.” 
After eulogising Sinclair, Welldon, and especially Far- 
rar, making them all giants, Dr. Parker said: ‘‘ But 
the Church of England is so embarrassed with mental 
and spiritual riches that there can be no difficulty in 
filling up the most important vacancies. At no period 
has the Church of England been richer in all kinds of 
power, and certainly she was never more actively en- 
gaged in promoting the highest welfare of the coun- 
try.” 

I have limited myself in these notes mainly to the 
quasi-political aspects of the situation. At some fu- 
ture time I may ask your space for comments on the 
ethical and religious aspects. There are some ten- 
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dencies in the English Church which, as the checks 
on them are weakened, can hardly fail to recover some 
of its long-lost powers. At this moment, if the inner 
soul of every High Churchman were searched the 
deepest thing in each would be found a holy anger 
that Lord Salisbury should have the appointment of 
the Vicar of Christ at Canterbury. When the Church 
gets strong enough will its priesthood rest quiet under 
a subordination of its ‘‘ divinely anointed” prelacy to 
the civil authority of which the salient symptom is 
this recurring farce—the Convocation solemnly an- 
nouncing that the Holy Ghost has chosen A. B. to be 
a Bishop after it has already been proclaimed that the 
Prime Minister has appointed the aforesaid A. B.? 
But Cardinal Manning’s ‘‘ Memoirs” (now under the 
papal /udex) show how many dubious human influ- 
ences may work under an apparent decision of the 
Holy Ghost. For along time in England the eccle- 
siastical appointments of the State have been free 
from all suspicion of intrigue. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
[CONTINUED. | 
PROBLEMS AND TASKS. 

Luther had cast aside all the authority of the 
Church ; now he stood alone, shuddering ; only one 
last thing was left to him—the Scripture. 

The old Church had represented Christianity in a 
continuous development. A living tradition of coun- 
cils and decrees of the Popes, running along beside 
the Scripture, had kept the faith in constant motion ; 
like a convenient river, it had adapted itself to the 
sharp angles of national character, of great needs of 
the times. True, this lofty idea of an eternally living 
organism was not preserved in its pristine purity, the 
best part of its life had vanished, the empty shell only 
was preserved, the ancient democratic Church had 
been transformed into the irresponsible dominion of a 
few, soiled with all the vices of a conscienceless aris- 
tocracy, in crying opposition to reason and the pop- 
ular heart. That which Luther could substitute would 
set man free from a chaos of soulless malformation. 
But it threatened other dangers. 

What was the Bible ? Between the oldest and the 
latest work of the holy book there lay, perhaps, two 
thousand years. Even the New Testament was not 
written by Christ Himself, not even in all cases by 
such as had heard the holy doctrine from His mouth. 
It was compiled long after His death. Some things 
in it might have been handed down inaccurately. The 
whole was written in a strange language difficult to 
understand. 
the liability of misconstruction unless the grace of 


Even the greatest intelligence incurred 


1 Translated by H. E. O. Heinemann. 
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God illumined the commentator even as it had illu- 
mined the Apostles. The old Church had found a short 
remedy, the sacrament of the priestly office gave the 
required illumination, nay, the holy father even claimed 
the divine power of deciding the right, although his 
will might be in conflict with the Scriptures. The re- 
former had nothing but his feeble human knowledge 
and his prayer. 

First, it was inevitable that he must employ his 
reason ; even towards Holy Writ a certain amount of 
criticism was necessary. It did not remain hidden 
from Luther that the books of the New Testament were 
of different value ; it is known that he did not esteem 
The Revelation of St. John very highly, and that the 
Epistle of James was held by him to be an “ epistle of 
straw.”’ But his opposition to details never made him 
doubt the whole. Immovable stood his faith that the 
Holy Scripture, with the exception of a few books, 
contained divine revelation down to the word and the 
letter. It was to him the dearest thing on earth, the 
foundation of all his knowledge; he so completely 
entered into it that he lived amidst its figures as in 
the present. The more threatening the feeling of his 
responsibility, the more ardent the fervor with which 
he clung to the Scripture. Anda strong instinct for 
the rational and expedient helped him to surmount 
many dangers, his shrewdness had nothing of the 
hairsplitting sophistry of the old teachers ; he despised 
unnecessary subtleties, and, with admirable tact, would 
willingly leave undetermined what appeared unessen- 
But unless he would become either infidel or 
insane, nothing was left but to base the new doctrine 
on words and conditions of civilisation which had life 
fifteen hundred years before his time. 
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And yet in 
some cases he became a victim of that which his op- 
ponent Eck called the black letter. 

Under such compelling influences his method was 
formed. If he had a question to solve, he collected 
all those passages of the Scripture which seemed to 
contain an answer; he tried searchingly to understand 
each passage in its context, then drew the sum of 
them. That in which they agreed was placed in ad- 
vance ; where they deviated from one another he mod- 
estly tried to find a solution that united even the con- 
flicting things. The result he fixed inwardly among 
temptations, by fervent prayer. 

With such a procedure he was bound, at times, to 
arrive at results that could be contested even by the 
ordinary human understanding. When he undertook, 
in 1522, for instance, to place marriage on a new moral 
foundation from the Scriptures, the reason and needs 
of the people were certainly on his side in subjecting 
to a sharp analysis the eighteen grounds of the spirit- 
ual law for preventing or dissolving marriage, and 
condemning the improper favor shown to the rich 
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over the poor. But it was, nevertheless, odd if Luther 
tried to prove from the Bible alone what degrees of 
relationship were allowed or prohibited, especially as 
he also referred to the Old Testament in which several 
peculiar marriages were concluded without contradic- 
tion from old Jehovah. Without a doubt, God had 
permitted his chosen ones repeatedly to have two 
wives. 

It was the same method that in 1529, during the 
negotiations with the followers of Zwingli, made him 
so stubborn, at the time when he wrote on the table 
in front of him ‘‘this zs my body,” and looked with a 
dark frown upon the tears and the outstretched hands 
of Zwingli. 

Never was he more narrow, yet never more mighty; 
a terrible man who had wrung his convictions from 
doubt and the Devil by the most violent inward strug- 
gles. It was an imperfect process, and his adversaries 
directed their attacks upon it not without success. 
With it his doctrine underwent the fate of all human 
wisdom. But in this method there was also a strong 
spiritual process in which his own: reason, the culture 
and popular needs of his time were asserted more 
powerfully than he himself suspected. And it became 
the starting-point from which conscientious research 
has worked up to the highest spiritual liberty. 

Together with this great trial there came to the 
exiled monk on the Wartburg smaller temptations ; 
he had long since, by almost superhuman mental ac- 
tivity, overcome those things which, as impulses of 
the senses, were looked upon with great suspicion; 
now nature reasserted itself vigorously, and he re- 
peatedly asks Melanchthon to pray for him on that 
score. 

At this particular juncture, fate ordained that the 
restless mind of Karlstadt at Wittenberg should take 
up the question of the marriage of priests, and in an 
essay on celibacy he came to the conclusion that priests 
and monks were not bound by the vow of celibacy. 
The men of Wittenberg generally assented, first Me- 
lanchthon, who was least hampered in regard to this 
question, never having himself been consecrated and 
having been married for two years. Thus there were 
thrown into Luther’s soul from without thoughts and 
moral problems the threads of which were destined to 
stretch over his entire subsequent life. What of gen- 
uine joy and worldly happiness was vouchsafed to him 
thereafter depended upon the answer he found for this 
question. What made it possible for him to endure 
the latter years was the happiness of his home; from 
that point the flower of his rich heart was destined to 
unfold. So mercifully did fate at that particular time 
send to the lonely one the message which was to link 
him afresh and more closely with his people. 

And his treatment of this question again is charac- 
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His devout soul and the conservative feature 
of his entire nature rebelled against the hasty and 
superficial manner of Karlstadt’s argument. It is safe 
to assume that many of the very things which he felt 
within himself made him suspicious whether the Devil 
was not using this delicate question to tempt the chil- 
dren of God. And yet, just at that time during his 
imprisonment, he felt extreme pity for the poor monks 
in the restraint of the monastery. He searched the 
Scriptures: the marriage of priests was easily dis- 
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posed of. But of the monks there was not a word in 
the Bible. ‘‘The Scripture is silent, man is uncer- 
tain.” 


Then occurred to him the ridiculous notion that 
his own closest friends might marry, and he wrote to 
the cautious Spalatin: ‘‘Good God, our Wittenberg 
friends want to give wives to the monks, too! Well, 
they shall not hang one about my neck,” and he warns 
him ironically: ‘‘Take good care that you do not 
yourself marry.’”’ But the problem occupied him con- 
tinually, nevertheless. A man lives fast in such great 
times. Gradually, by Melanchthon’s argument, and, 
we may assume, after fervent prayer, he arrived at 
certainty. What turned the scale, though uncon- 
sciously to him, was the final conclusion that it had 
become rational and necessary for a better moral foun- 
dation of social life to open the monasteries. Nearly 
three months he had wrestled with the question; on 
November 1, 1521, he wrote the above-mentioned let- 
ter to his father. 

The effect of his words upon the people was be- 
yond measure; everywhere there was a stir in the 
corridors; from nearly all monastery gates slipped 
monks and nuns; at first singly, in clandestine flight ; 
soon, whole monasteries disbanded. 

In the following spring, when Luther, with greater 
care in his heart, returned to Wittenberg, the runaway 
nuns and monks caused him much trouble. Secret 
letters were forwarded to him from all parts, frequently 
from excited nuns, who, when children, had been sent 
to convents by hard-hearted parents, and now, with- 
out money or protection, sought the help of the great 
reformer. It was not unnatural that they crowded to 
Wittenberg. There came nine nuns from the aristo- 
cratic convent of Nimbschen, among them a Staupitz, 
two Zeschaus, and Catharine of Bora; again there 
were sixteen nuns to be cared for, and so on. He 
pitied the poor people very much; he wrote in their 
behalf, and ran around to place them in respectable 
families. 

At times, there was too much of it for him, the 
throngs of escaped monks molesting him particularly. 
He complains: ‘‘They want to marry at once and are 
the most unskilled men for any work.” By his bold 
solution of a difficult question he gave great offence ; 
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he had painful sensations himself, for while among 
those who were returning to civil society in a tumult 
there were high-minded men, there were also coarse 
and bad ones. But all those things did not confuse 
him fora moment. It was his way that opposition 
only made him more resolute. 

When in 1524 he published the story of the suffer- 
ings of a nun, Florentina of Oberweimar, he repeated 
in the dedication what he had preached so often: 
‘¢God often proclaims in the Scriptures that he wants 
no enforced service, and no one shall become His un- 
less he do so willingly and lovingly. God help us! 
Why should we be so unreasonable ? Should we not 
use our understanding and our ears? I say it again, 
God wants no enforced service; I say it a third time, 
I say it a hundred thousand times, God wants no en- 
forced service.” 

Thus Luther entered the last period of his life. 
His disappearance in the Thuringian forest had caused 
tremendous excitement. The adversaries trembled at 
the wrath which arose in the cities and in the country 
against those who were called his murderers. But the 
interruption of his public activity was fatal to him, 
notwithstanding. As long as he was at Wittenberg, 
the centre of the fight, his work, his pen had ruled 
with overshadowing power over the great movement 
of the spirits in South and North, now the movement 
worked arbitrarily in different directions, in many 
heads. 

One of the oldest companions of Luther began the 
confusion, Wittenberg itself became the scene of an 
adventurous movement, and Luther could tarry no 
longer in the Wartburg. Once before he had been in 
Wittenberg secretly, now he returned there publicly, 
against the wishes of the Prince-Elector. And then 
he began a heroic struggle against old friends and 
against the conclusions drawn from his own teachings. 
His work was more than that of aman. He fulmin- 
ated unremittingly from the pulpit, in the study his 
pen was flying. But he was unable to bring back 
every apostate mind, he himself could not prevent the 
mob in the cities from raging with rude irreverence 
against institutions of the old Church and against 
hated persons, the excitement of the people from 
causing political storms, the knight from rising against 
the prince, the peasant against the knight. And what 
was more, he could not prevent the spiritual liberty 
which he had obtained for himself and others from 
producing in pious and learned men an independent 
judgment with regard to faith and life, a judgment 
conflicting with his own convictions. There came the 
stormy years of iconoclasm, of anabaptism, of the 
peasant wars, the miserable quarrel about the sacra- 
ment. How often the form of Luther rose during that 
time, gloomy and mighty, above the quarrelling peo- 
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ple, how often did the contrariness of men and secret 
doubts of his own fill him with anxious care for the 
future of Germany ! 

For, in a savage age, accustomed to kill with fire 
and sword, this man conceived those spiritual battles 
loftier and purer than all else. Any employment of 
physical force was hateful to him, even during the 
time of his greatest personal danger; he would not be 
protected by his sovereign, nay, he wanted no human 
protection for his doctrine. He fought with a sharp 
quill against his enemies, but the only pyre which he 
lighted was for a paper; he hated the Pope as he did 
the Devil, but he always preached peace and Christian 
tolerance towards papists ; he suspected many of being 
in secret league with the Devil, but he never burned 
a witch. In all Catholic countries the fires blazed 
over those who professed the new faith, even Hutten 
was strongly suspected of having cut off the ears of 
some monks; Luther had hearty compassion for the 
humiliated Tetzel and wrote him a letter of consola- 
tion. So humane was his sentiment. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM. 

THE reason why Christian missions are, upon the 
whole, a lamentable failure, is due mainly to the 
haughtiness with which Christ’s religion is offered to 
the pagans. Christians are so deeply impressed with 
Christ’s humility that they are not aware of the pride 
which they themselves exhibit. There is, for instance, 
a missionary hymn whose melodious rhymes are fre- 
quently heard in Christian churches. The verses are 
beautiful, but they are marred by an undisguised con- 
tempt for the heathen ; yet no missionary seems aware 
of it. The first stanza is grand and full of inspira- 
tion ; it reads: 

‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain.”’ 

That is genuine poetry, and how praiseworthy 
in spirit! But the poet continues: 

‘* What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile; 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown, 

The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.”’ 


The Singhalese people are neither vile nor idola- 


trous; they are famed as the gentlest race on earth, 
and their religion is Buddhism. Their worship con- 
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sists in flower offerings at Buddha-shrines, but even 
the most ignorant of them are aware of the fact that a 
Buddha statue is not the Buddha himself. Protest- 
ants make similar accusations against the Roman 
Catholics, when they ought to distinguish between 
practices resembling idolatry and idolatry itself. 

If Buddhists sent missionaries to our country who 
sang such stanzas to us, how should we like it? It is 
certain that missionary hymns which denounce the 
people of Ceylon as ‘‘vile”’ do not help Christians to 
make converts among them. 

The hymn continues : 

‘* Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 


Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny?” 


The poet intends to glorify ‘‘the light from on 
high,” but he exalts himself as belonging to those 
‘«whose souls are enlightened with wisdom from on 
high’’—which makes a great difference! His noble 
zeal for spreading the truth appears as pharisaical 
self-conceit, and can only give offence to those whom 
he wishes to convert. Thus it is natural that when 
Christian missionaries speak of love, Buddhists accuse 
them of haughtiness and pride. 

Missionaries do not only unnecessarily offend the 
pagans by showing a contempt for their persons, 
their religion, their morals and their nationality, but 
also require of their converts a surrender of habits 
and customs which they cannot give up without cut- 
ting themselves loose from their traditions, which 
necessarily and naturally have become most sacred to 
them. It should be as little necessary for a Chinaman 
to sever himself from the noble traditions of his na- 
tion if he becomes a Christian, as it would be for a 
Jew to look upon his race as the outcasts of God. 
Jew-Christians might continue to abstain from pork, 
and Buddhist vegetarians who become Christians 
might remain vegetarians after their conversion. 

In the Russian Church it is customary for converts 
to curse the faith to which they formerly belonged, 
and we are informed that the present Empress was 
the first instance in which an exception of this un- 
Christian ordinance had been made. She was per- 
mitted to become a Greek Catholic without cursing 
the Lutheran denomination, in which she was edu- 
cated. 

There are customs in China expressive of the sa- 
credness of family traditions which a convert is 
expected to renounce on account of the religious 
character of family reunions. ' 

In a book on China entitled The Dragon, Image 
and Demon, by the Rev. Hampten C. Du Bose, which 
contains much valuable information, but is written in 
a spirit that does not become a Christian missionary, 
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we find the following statement on Ancestral Halls in 
China. The Rev. Mr. Du Bose says: 


‘These buildings are not so conspicuous as the idol temples, 
but they are very numerous, as any family or clan may have its 
temple, generally marked by the funereal cedar. Here the 
‘spirit tablets’ of departed forefathers are kept, ‘containing the 
simple legend of the two ancestral names carved on a board,’ and 
‘to the child the family tablet is a reality, the abode of a personal 
being who exerts an influence over him that cannot be evaded, 
and is far more to him as an individual than any of the popular 
gods. The godsare to be feared and their wrath deprecated, but 
ancestors represent love, care, and kindly interest.’ If the clan 
do not own an ancestral hall, there is ‘in every household a 
shrine, a tablet, an oratory or a domestic temple, according to 
the position of the family.’ It is a grand and solemn occasion 
when all the males of a tribe in their dress robes gather at the 
temple, perhaps a great ‘country seat,’ of the dead, and the patri- 
arch of the line, asa chief priest of the family, offers sacrifice. 

‘*Much property is entailed upon these ancestral halls to keep 
up the worship, but as this expense is not great, all the family 
have shares in the joint capital, and the head of the clan some- 
times comes in for a good living. At baptism converts to the 
Christian faith renounce their claim to a share in this family es- 
tate because of its idolatrous connections, 

‘In these halls the genealogical tables are kept, and many of 
the Chinese can trace their ancestry to ten, twenty, thirty, and 
sometimes even to sixty generations. These registers are kept 
with great care, and may be considered reliable. 

‘** Should a man become a Christian and repudiate ancestral 
worship, all his ancestors would by that act be consigned to a 
state of perpetual beggary. Imagine, too, the moral courage re- 
quired for an only or the eldest son to become a Christian, and 
call down upon himself the anathemas not only of his own family 
and friends, but of the spirits of all his ancestors.’ 

‘‘ When we preach against this form of paganism it seems as 
heathenish to the Chinese, as if at home we taught a child to dis- 
obey his father and despise his mother. ‘It forms one of the sub- 
tlest phases of idolatry—essentially evil with the guise of good- 
ness—ever established among men,’” 


Du Bose is well-meaning, but a partisan. His 
book is an instance of the wrong spirit that prevails 
among many Christian missionaries. It is full of illus- 
trations, but of the, poorest kind, so as to discredit 
Chinese art. Nor is it free from misrepresentations, 
but lacks all consideration, not to mention reverence, 
for the accomplishments of great men that are of an- 
other creed and another race. Of the founder of Tao- 
ism, Du Bose says, p. 345: 

‘‘His name! [sic.] is Laotsze, which means literally ‘old 


boy,’ or, judging from some things that are said about him, the 
wild Western appellation ‘old coon’ is not inappropriate.” 


Du Bose calls Buddha ‘‘the Night of Asia,” as if 
Asia would have been better off without Buddhism. 
As for Buddhistic superstitions, which every Buddhist 
will grant prevail among all uneducated classes, we 
would say that Buddha can be made as little respon- 
sible for them as Christ is responsible for Christian 


1 Laotsze, which means “the old philosopher,” is not a name, but an ap- 
pellation. His proper name is Xé, his family name Li, 7sze means child and 


philosopher or sage at the same time. - 
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crusades, witch prosecutions, and heresy trials, which 
were once quite common over all Christendom. 

Christian missionaries ought to be bent on pre- 
serving all that is good in the Chinese character. 
They must not ruthlessly break down those features 
which are characteristic of the Chinese. If mission- 
aries cannot find a modus vivendi for converts by which 
they can preserve their hallowed family relations and 
continue to hold their ancestors dear, we cannot blame 
the Chinese Government for regarding Christian mis- 
sionaries as a public nuisance. We respect the Saxon 
chief who, on hearing that all his ancestors were in 
Hell, withdrew from the baptismal font and preferred 
eternal damnation with his fathers to the bliss of the 
Christian Heaven in the company of Christian saints 
and martyrs. 

Missionarising should not cease, but should be 
raised to a higher level. It should be done in broth- 
erly love, not with contempt or in a spirit of pharisaic 
self-conceit. The rules which ought to be observed 
by all of us are well set forth by the Rev. George 
T. Candlin, of Tien-tsin, a Christian missionary to 
China, who personally and in friendliness met the 
Buddhist and Confucian delegates from Eastern Asia 
on the platform of the Religious Parliament. He 
writes : 

‘‘We must begin by giving one another credit for good inten- 
tions. I do not see why we may not commence at once by the 
leading representatives of the various faiths who were present at 
Chicago, including all the distinguished representatives of Chris- 
tianity, with Mr. Mozoomdar, Mr. Dharmapala, Mr. Viveka- 
nanda, Mr. Ghandi, the Buddhists of Japan, the high priest of 
Shintoism, and our friend Mr. Pung entering into direct covenant 
with each other : 

‘ry, Personally never to speak slightingly of the religious 
faith of one another. This I understand does not debar the kindly 
and reverential discussion of differences which exist, or the frank 
utterance of individual belief. 

‘2, Officially to promote among their partisans, by all means 
in their power, by oral teaching through the press, and by what- 
ever opportunity God may give them. a like spirit of brotherly re- 
gard and honest respect for the beliefs of others. 

‘3. To discourage amongst the various peoples they serve as 
religious guides, all such practices and ceremonies as not consti- 
tuting an essential part of their faith, are inimical to its purity and 
are the strongest barriers to union. 

‘*4. To promote all such measures as will advance reform, 
progress and enlightenment, political liberty and social improve- 
ment among the people of their own faith and nationality. 

‘‘s5. To regard it as part of their holiest work on earth to en- 
list all men of ability and influence with whom they are brought 
into contact in the same noble cause. 

‘*To these articles I can heartily subscribe myself. 
see why others may not.” 


I do not 
BiG 
F. DE GISSAC, OBITUARY. 

We have received the sad news of the untimely death of Mon- 
sieur F, de Gissac, a French nobleman, who, on account of his 
political views was exiled from his native country, and latterly 
made a precarious living as an artist in Cairo, Illinois, He was 
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educated as a Roman Catholic, and although he had broadened 
in his religious convictions, he always continued to cherish a rev- 
erent respect for his teachers, especially an old Jesuit professor 
with whom he had studied philosophy. Although his inheritance 
had been confiscated, he loved France dearly—as dearly as art, 
which was his goddess. It was a habit of his to seize the pen at 
once whenever he thought that his country needed a defender. It 
appears that he, like many other of his countrymen, never felt at 
home in this country, and it is even doubtful whether he ever be- 
came naturalised. Nevertheless, he took a great, albeit a passive 
interest in American politics, except, perhaps, the late election, 
embracing always the cause which he deemed to be the people’s 
cause. He was a regular reader of 7he Open Court and a staunch 
supporter of its main tenets, for which he sometimes rushed into 
print, beit in the Zdependent Pulpit, in local papers, or in French 
journals. The local papers state that he had few friends in Cairo, 
whither he had moved about a year ago from Waco, Texas, but 
those who knew him respected him highly as a thorough gentle- 
man and a man of a rare literary and artistic education. He was 
found dead in the morning and none had been near him to wit- 
ness his last struggle save his faithful dog, who showed signs 
of intense grief and had to be coaxed away by the landlady be- 
cause he ‘‘at first refused to allow strangers to approach the 
bed." Two friends of his at Cairo, M. Louis de Montcourt and 
Mr. George E. Ohara, took charge of his affairs, and the county 
court appointed the latter gentleman administrator of the prop- 
erty of the deceased stranger, consisting mainly of artist's mate- 
rials, pictures, and a hunting gun. The sympathy shown to M. de 
Gissac at the funeral was more extended than could be expected 
considering the small circle of his acquaintances. There were 
plenty of flowers; religious services were conducted by the Rev. 
de Rossett, and a quartette added to the last honors of the de- 
ceased artist the transfiguration that art gives. 


NOTES. 


The current number of the Philosophical Portrait Series is 
the portrait of Benedict Spinoza. This series, which now con- 
tains the portraits of Kant, Darwin, Romanes, Spencer, Haeckel, 
Lloyd Morgan, Mach, Le Conte, Harris, is issued for gratuitous 
distribution, and will be supplied to any one on request. Several 
of the portraits have been taken from copies found in the Chicago 
Public Library, by whose kind permission we are enabled to offer 
them to the readers of 7he Open Court and The Monist, On this 
occasion we desire to express our indebtedness to the Chicago 
Public Library and its officers, especially the librarian, Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Hild, who have ever given us valuable assistance, not 
only in this work, but in all our literary and scientific labors. 


The Brooklyn Ethical Association, 345 Clinton Avenue, offers 
for the present season, ending March 28, 1897, a notable series 
of lectures. The series began with the ‘‘Origin of Ethical 
Ideas,” by Minot J. Savage, and will discuss the moral notions of 
the principal nations and schools of antiquity and of modern times 
as follows: ‘‘The Ethical Ideas of the Hindus,” by Swami Sara- 
dananda; ‘‘Ethics of Zoroaster and the Parsis,” by Jehanghier 
Dossabhoy ; ‘'Ethics of Buddhism,” by Kwancho Shaku Soyen; 
‘Ethics of the Chinese Sages,” by F. Huberty James; ‘'Ethics 
of the Greek Philosophers,” by James H. Hyslop; ‘' Ethics of the 
Stoics and Epicureans,” by Merle St. Croix Wright; '' Ethics of 
the Hebrews,” by Gustav Gottheil; ‘‘Ethics of the Mohamme- 
dans," by Z. Sidney Sampson; ‘‘Ethics of the New Testament,” 
by Crawford Howell Toy; ‘‘Ethics of the German Schools," by 
Anna Boynton Thompson; ‘‘ Utilitarian Ethics,” by Robert G. 
Eccles; and ‘‘Ethics of Evolution,” by Lewis G. Janes. The 
same course will be repeated before the Philosophical Conference 
of Cambridge, Mass. 
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To his many other graceful contributions to current litera- 
ture Mr. Henry Van Dyke has recently added a collection of anti- 
phonal readings from Scripture, prepared with the view of giving 
a wider range to Church service, and impressing upon devotional 
exercises a more intellectual and esthetic character. The title is 
Responsive Readings: Selected from the Bible and arranged under 
Subjects for Common Worship. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) The im- 
precatory Psalms have been omitted; each selection is made com- 
plete in itself and disposed about a central thought; and the 
verses have been arranged upon a rational, intelligible plan. The 
whole idea is a sensible and salutary one, and in consonance with 
the enlightened bent of modern religious thought. Originally 
intended for use in the Harvard Chapel, it is much to be wished 
that Dr. Van Dyke’s Readings should find adoption in other insti- 
tutions, both orthodox and liberal. 


M. Hyacinthe Loyson, the noted liberal divine of Paris, hay- 
ing visited the French dependency of Algiers in 1895, gives his im- 
pressions of the political and religious problems involved in the 
French government of its African colony, in two lectures deliv- 
ered at Paris in May of the same year, entitled France et Algérie. 
Christianisme et Islamisme. The lectures which are now published 
in pamphlet form (Paris: E. Dentu, 3 et 5 Place de Valois) treat 
(1) of the law of Islam; and (2) of the religion of Islam. Pére 
Hyacinthe recognises Mohammed as the prophet of the Arabs 
and believes that in a manner he was divinely inspired when he 
founded the great religion of Islam. He seeks a reconciliation of 
the two religions on the ground of the common elements of truth 
they contain, and believes that both countries will become more 
powerful and more religious by each accepting what is good in 
the other. It is not improbable that at some future time we may 
publish the lecture on ‘'The Religion of Islam" in The Opeu 
Court. 


Devotees of the mystic art of chiromancy will find able treat- 
ment of this subject in a tasteful little volume published by 
Georges Carré, 3 rue Racine, Paris, entitled Premiers Eléments de 
Chiromancie, by Papus, Doctor of Medicine and of the Caballa. 
The illustrations are numerous and well executed, and the appen- 
dix contains a brief vocabulary of chiromancy and a valuable 
bibliography. : 
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MARTIN LUTHER.! 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG, 
[CONTINUED. | 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL COMPLICATIONS. 


Obedience to the authorities as being instituted 
by God was Luther’s main political principle; only 
when the service of his God demanded it did contra- 
diction blaze up. On his departure from Worms he 
was ordered not to preach, he who had just been out- 
lawed., But while he did not allow his preaching to 
lag, the honest man was still filled with fear that it 
might be construed as disobedience. 
of the constitution of the empire was still quite ancient 
and quite popular. As the subject must obey the au- 
thorities, so the princes and electors must obey the 
Emperor according to the law of the empire. 

In the person of Charles V. he took a human in- 
terest throughout his life, not alone during that early 
time when he greeted him as the ‘‘dear sweet youth,” 
even later, when he knew well that the Spanish Bur- 
gundian allowed to the German Reformation no more 
than political toleration. ‘‘He is pious and quiet” ; 
said he of the Emperor, ‘‘he speaks in a year not so 
much as I do in a day; he is a child of fortune.” He 
readily praised the Emperor’s moderation, modesty, 
and forbearance. When he had begun to condemn 
the policy of the Emperor, and in secret mistrusted 
his character, he took care that among the guests of 
his table the ruler of the empire was spoken of rever- 
_entially, and said to the younger ones apologetically : 
‘*A politician cannot be so candid as we clergymen.” 

As late as 1530 it was his opinion that it was wrong 
on the part of the Prince-Elector to resist the Emperor 
with armed force; it was 1537 before he reluctantly 
submitted to the freer view of his friends,—but still 
the endangered prince must not begin the attack. So 
vivid remained in the man of the people the time- 
honored tradition of a firm, well-organised, federated 
State at a time when the proud structure of the old 
Saxon and Frankish emperors was crumbling so fast. 

Yet in such loyalty to the empire there was not a 
trace of a slavish disposition ; when his sovereign once 
induced him to write a letter intended for publication, 
his. veracity rebelled against the address to the Em- 


His conception 


1 Translated by H. E. O. Heinemann, 


peror, ‘‘most gracious lord,” saying the Emperor was 
not graciously disposed towards him. And in his fre- 
quent intercourse with the nobility he showed a reck- 
less candor which more than once became terrible 
to the courtiers. He told his own sovereign the truth, 
in all humility, in such a manner as only a great char- 
acter dared and only a good-hearted one could listen to. 

On the whole, he thought little of the German 
princes, however much he esteemed some individu- 
ally. Frequent and just are his complaints of their 
incapacity, their licentiousness, their vices. He also. 
liked to speak of the nobility with irony ; the awkward- 
ness of most of them displeased him exceedingly. 
And he felt a democratic aversion for the hard and 
selfish lawyers who carried on the business of the 
princes, striving for favor and tormenting the poor 
people; he opened to the best of them only a very 
doubtful prospect of the grace of God. 

On the other hand, his whole heart was with the 
oppressed ; he sometimes scolded the peasants, their 
stubbornness, their greed in selling grain, but he also 
often praised their class, looked with hearty compas- 
sion on their burdens and remembered that he origin- 
ally was one of them. 

But all these things were of the temporal govern- 
ment; he was in the service of the spiritual. The 
popular view was firmly entrenched in his mind that 
two governing powers must rule the people side by 
side, the power of the Church and the force of the 
princes. And he was amply justified in proudly con- 
trasting his province of duties and rights with tempo- 
ral politics. In his spiritual domain there was public 
spirit, self-sacrifice, a wealth of ideal life; in the tem- 
poral government he found everywhere narrow self- 
seeking, robbery, fraud, and weakness. He angrily 
contended that the authorities should not presume to 
direct what belonged to the minister and the auton- 
omy of his congregation. He judged all politics from 
the interest of his creed according to the law of the 
Bible. Where the word of the Scripture seemed to 
him to be endangered by temporal politics, he raised 
his voice, recking not whom it hurt. 

It was not his fault that he was strong and the 
princes were weak, and no reproach can attach to him, 
the monk, the professor, the minister, if the-league 
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of Protestant princes stood as helpless in the face 
of the shrewd diplomacy of the Emperor as a herd of 
deer. He was clearly conscious that Italian politics 
were not his affair; if the active Landgrave of Hesse 
on one occasion did not follow his spiritual advice, 
Luther esteemed him all the more for it in secret. 
‘‘He has a head of his own, he is successful, he has 
an understanding of worldly affairs.” 

Since Luther’s return to Wittenberg a flood a de- 
mocracy was roaring among the people. Luther had 
opened the monasteries, now there was a demand for 
the adjustment of other social evils, the distress of 
the peasants, the church tithes, the traffic in benefices, 
the bad administration of the law. Luther’s honest 
heart sympathised with this movement. He admon- 
ished and scolded the landlords and princes. But 
when the wild floods of the peasant wars began to de- 
luge his work, when their bloody violence outraged 
his soul and he felt that visionaries and rioters exer- 
cised sway over the peasant bands and threatened 
extinction to his teachings, he hurled himself against 
the rude masses in the highest wrath. Fierce and 
warlike sounded his appeal to the princes, the thing 
most horrible to him had happened, the gospel of 
love was disgraced by the arbitrary insolence of those 
who called themselves his adherents. 

His policy was the true one in this point also; 
there was in Germany, unfortunately, no better power 
than that of the princes; on them rested, in spite of 
all, the future of the fatherland. Neither the serf- 
peasantry, nor the robber knights, nor the disunited 
imperial cities standing like islands in the roaring bil- 
lows, afforded any guaranty. He was quite right in 
the matter, buf the same hard-headed, inflexible na- 
ture which up to that time had made his fights against 
the hierarchy so popular, was now turned against the 
people itself. A cry of amazement and horror ran 
through the masses. He who for 
eight years had been the favorite and hero of the peo- 
ple became suddenly the faithless, most hated man. 
Again his safety and his life were threatened; even 
five years later it was dangerous for him, on account 
of the peasants, to travel to Mansfeld to his sick 
The fury of the masses also worked against 
his doctrine, the hedge-preachers and the new apostles 
treated him as a lost, depraved man. He was excom- 
municated, he was outlawed, he was cursed by the 
people. 


He was a traitor. 


father. 


LUTHER’S MARRIAGE. 


Many well-meaning men had disapproved his as- 
sault on celibacy and convent life. The country no- 
blemen threatened to seize the outlaw in the highway 
because he had destroyed the nunneries into which, 
as in foundlings’ homes, the legitimate children of the 
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poor nobility were thrown in early youth. The Ro- 
man party triumphed, the new heresy was deprived of 
that which had made it powerful up to that time. 
Luther’s life and doctrine seemed to be doomed to 
destruction. 

At this juncture Luther decided to marry. 

For two years Catharine von Bora had lived in 
the house of the city clerk, afterwards Mayor Reich- 
enbach of Wittenberg, a strong, stately girl; like 
many others, the forsaken daughter of a family be- 
longing to the country nobility of Meissen. Twice 
Luther had endeavored to secure a husband for her, 
as he had, with paternal care, done for several of her 
associates. At last Catharine declared she would 
marry no man unless it were Luther himself or his 
friend Amsdorf. 

Luther was astonished, but he decided quickly. 
Accompanied by Lucas Cranach, he asked for her 
hand and was married on the spot. Then he invited 
his friends to the wedding dinner, asked at court for 
the venison which the sovereign was wont to present 
to his professors at weddings, and received the table 
wine as a wedding present from the city of Witten- 
berg. 

Luther’s mind at that time is a curious study. His 
entire being was at the highest tension, the wild prim- 
itive power of his nature worked in all directions; he 
was shaken to his inmost depths by the misery of 
burned villages and the bodies of the slain which he 
saw all about him. Had he been a fanatic in his ideas 
he might have ended his life then in despair. But 
above the stormy unrest which is perceptible in him 
up to his marriage, there shone to him like a pure 
light, just at that time, the conviction that he was the 
guardian of divine right, and in order to defend civil 
order and morals it was for him to lead the opinions 
of men, not to follow them. 

However violently he declaimed in special things, 
he appears particularly conservative at this particular 
time, more firmly resolved within himself than ever. 
Besides, it is true, he was of opinion that he was not 
destined to live much longer, and during many hours 
he longingly awaited martyrdom. Thus he was in per- 
fect accord with himself when he concluded his mar- 
riage. He had convinced himself completely of the 
necessity and scriptural propriety of marriage; for 
the last few years he had urged all his acquaintances 
to marry, finally even an old opponent, the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence. inte 

He gives two reasons himself that influenced him ~ 
in his determination to marry. He had deprived his 
father of his son for many years; it was to him like 
an atonement to leave to old Hans a grandson when — 
he should die. There was also defiance ; the adversa-— 
ries triumphed in the supposed humiliation of Luther, 
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and all the world was offended at him; he wanted to 
give.them still more offence in his good cause. 


His was a vigorous nature, but there was in him 
not a trace of coarse sensuality. And we may assume 
that the best reason, which he confesses to no friend, 
was, after all, the decisive one. Fora long time the 
talk of the people had known more than himself; now 
he knew himself that Catharine regarded him with 
favor. ‘‘I am not in love nor in passion, but I like 
her,” he writes to one of his dearest friends. 


And this marriage, concluded in opposition to the 
opinion of his contemporaries and the scornful howls 
of his adversaries, became an alliance to which we 
owe as much as to the years when he, a clergyman of 
the old Church, had borne arms for his theological 
convictions. For, from that time a husband, father, 
and citizen, he became also the reformer of the do- 
mestic life of his nation, and those very blessings em- 
anating from his days on earth, in which Protestants 
and Catholics to-day have an equal share, came from 
the marriage between an excommunicated monk and 
a runaway nun. 


For he was destined to work twenty-one laborious 
years more in developing his nation, and his greatest 
work, the translation of the Bible, was finished dur- 
ing that time; in this work, which he completed in 
company with his Wittenberg friends, he acquired 
the fullest control over the language of the people, 
which by this work, for the first time, developed its 
wealth and power. 

We know with what grand purpose he undertook 
that work, he wanted to create a book for the people, 
he industriously studied forms of speech, proverbs, 
and technical terms living in the mouth of the people. 
The Humanists often wrote an awkward, involved 
style with unwieldy sentences, a degenerate reminis- 
cence of the Latin style. Now, the nation received 
for daily reading a work expressing in simple words 
the most profound wisdom and the best spiritual 
treasures of the time. 

Together with the other works of Luther, the 
Bible became the foundation of the New-German lan- 
guage. And this language, in which our whole liter- 
ature and spiritual life found its expression, has be- 
come an indestructible possession which even in the 
saddest times, and, though disfigured and defaced, 
has yet served to remind the several German tribes 
that they are one. And even at the present time the 
language of culture, poetry, and science which Luther 
created is the bond that holds together all German 
minds in union. 

Nor did Luther render less important services for 
the civil life of the Germans. Domestic devotion, 
marriage, and education of children, municipal life 
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and school affairs, manners, recreations, all senti- 
ments of the heart, all social pleasures were conse- 
Everywhere he 
strove to set new goals and to lay deeper foundations. 
Not a department of human duty about which he did 
not compel the people to reflect. His influence spread 
far and wide among the people by his numerous ser- 
mons and short writings, and also by countless let- 
ters in which he gave advice and consolation to special 
inquirers. 


If he urged his contemporaries unremittingly to 
examine whether a desire of the heart was justified or 
not, what the father owed to the child, the subject to 
the authorities, the councilman to the citizens; the 
progress made through him was so great for the rea- 
son that here also he emancipated the conscience of 
the individual and substituted everywhere spiritual 
self-control in place of external compulsion against 
which selfishness had previously defiantly rebelled. 
How finely he comprehended the necessity of devel- 
oping children by school education, especially in the 
dead languages, how warmly he recommended his be- 
loved music for introduction in the schools, how great 
his foresight became when he admonished the coun- 
cilmen to found public libraries. And again, how con- 
scientiously he sought to secure rights for the hearts 
of lovers in engagements and marriages, as against 
hard parental authority. His horizon, it is true, was 
bounded by the words of the Scripture, but ever 
through his preaching, action, scolding, there sounds 
the beautiful keynote of his broadly human nature, 
the need of liberty and courtesy, of love and morality. 
He overthrew the old sacrament of marriage but he 
shaped more highly, nobly, freely the spiritual rela- 
tions between husband and wife. He attacked the 
clumsy convent schools, and everywhere in village and 
city, wherever his influence reached, better institu- 
tions of culture for the youth grew up. He abolished 
the mass and Latin church hymns; in return, he gave 
the regular sermon and the church hymn to both ad- 
mirers and opponents. 


The great importance which Luther’s teaching ac- 
quired not only in the heart of the people but in the 
political affairs of the empire became apparent in Lu- 
ther’s life as early as nine years after the days of 
Worms. At Worms he was looked upon as a soli- 
tary, damnable heretic with whose death the danger- 
ous, false doctrine would cease. In 1530 at the Diet 
of Augsburg the princes and estates of the Empire 
who had renounced their adherence to the old Church, 
submitted to the Emperor a confession of faith which 
became the basis of a secure political position for 
Protestantism. In spite of all the clauses appended, 
it was in fact the first treaty of peace which the vic- 
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torious new doctrine concluded with the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

It was a strange dispensation that honest Luther, as 
he had done at the Wartburg in years gone by, should 
once more await the result in hiding at another fortified 
place of his sovereign, the fortress of Coburg, in the 
dress and with the beard of a knight, and once more 
he dated his letters mysteriously from the wilderness, 
or from the kingdom of the birds, encouraging Me- 
lanchthon to remain steadfast. For, while his friends 
and fellow-laborers were engaged in composing the 
Confession of Augsburg, he who was still an outlaw 
could not be led into the hands of Catholic lords or 
under the eyes of the Emperor who had outlawed him. 

This sentence of outlawry of 1521 had, however, 
lost its force. A few months after it had been pro- 
nounced, the growing excitement of the people and 
the immoderate zeal of other malcontents forced the 
enemies of Luther to admit that it would be very for- 
tunate if Luther, who had disappeared, were still alive. 
Since that time he had risen against the socialistic 
agitation among the people with equal might as against 
popery ; and by the magic of his strong character as 
well as the wealth of his soulful sentiment he had -done 
so much for law and order among the people that even 
his adversaries felt some of the good effects. 

He had met with great successes, but at the same 
time he found the limits of his influence. At Worms 
he was the only one, the true representative of the 
popular conscience and the spiritual leader of the 
whole powerful movement which was rising in the 
people. In 1530 he was the head and leader of a great 
party, but only a party, beside which other factions 
and parties were arising. Even within the old Church 
the respect for’ public opinion had become greater, 
and faith was more sincere and heartfelt. Beside Lu- 
ther’s, the teachings of Zwingli had also gaind ground, 
and among the lower classes the ideas of the Anabap- 
tist worked against him as against the structure of the 
old Church. 

Nor did Luther himself escape change. He was 
no longer the martyr longing for death, but the pru- 
dent adviser of princes and a zealous, severe architect 
of his new Church. And the man who at the Wart- 
burg wrestled in scruples of conscience over the cek 
ibacy of monks, was writing not only explanations of 
Biblical texts but loving letters, full of good humor, 
to his own home, to the companions of his table, and 
to his little son, about the diet of jackdaws that 
crowded around the towers of the fortress of Coburg, 
and about a beautiful heavenly garden in which pious 
children sing and play, ride horses with golden reins, 
and shoot with the crossbow. The apostle of the new 
gospel became a great spiritual paterfamilias to the 
people. 


THEOCOPENTAOGOURT. 


LUTHER’S PRIVATE LIFE. 

As the years advanced, Luther felt ever more keenly 
the divine nature of all that the world offered which 
was sweet, good, and hearty. In that sense he was 
always pious and always wise, both out in nature and 
in his innocent pleasantry with his companions, while 
teasing his wife, or holding his children in his arms. 
Full of joy at its splendor he stood before a tree hang- 
ing full of fruit: ‘<‘If Adam had not fallen, we should 
always have admired all trees.” Astonished, he took 
a big pear in his hand: ‘‘ Lo, six months ago it was 
lower under the ground than it is long and big now, 
and was hidden in the extreme end of the root. These 
minute and least observed creatures are the greatest 
wonders. God is in the smallest creature, as in the 
leaf of a tree or a blade of grass.” 

Two little birds made a nest in Dr. Luther’s gar- 
den and flew home in the evening, often frightened by 
passers-by ; he called to them: ‘‘Oh, you dear little 
birds, do not fly away, I love you with all my heart if 
you could only believe me. But thus we also lack 
faith in our God.” 

He took great pleasure in the company of honest 
men; he then drank wine merrily, and the conversa- 
tion coursed lively over big things and small. He 
judged with splendid humor his enemies and acquaint- 
ances, laughed and told merry stories, and when he 
got into discussions would rub his hands over his knee, 
which gesture was peculiar to him. Often he would 
sing to himself, play the lute, or direct a chorus. 
Whatever made men honorably merry was pleasing to 
him, his favorite art was music; he judged leniently 
of dancing and—fifty years before Shakespeare—spoke 
benevolently of comedy, for he said that it teaches like 
a mirror how each should conduct himself. 

When he sat together with Melanchthon, it was 
Master Philip, the mild, the scholar, who would add 
a wise qualification to the too daring assertions of his 
strong friend. If there was talk of rich people and 
Frau Catharine could not refrain from observing long- 
ingly: ‘‘Had my lord been so inclined he could have 
become very rich,” Melanchthon answered gravely: 
‘‘ That is impossible, for those who work for the gen- 
eral good cannot follow their own advantage.” 

There was one subject, however, about which the 
two men were apt to get into disputes. Melanchthon 
was very fond of astrology, while Luther looked upon 
that science with sovereign contempt. On the other 
hand, by his method of Biblical exegesis—and also, 
by secret political cares—Luther had reached the con- 
viction that the end of the world was near at hand, 
which, again, appeared very doubtful to the learned 
Melanchthon. So, when Melanchthon began to speak 
about celestial signs and aspects and explained Lu- 
ther’s successes by the fact that he was born under 
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the sign of the sun, Luther exclaimed: «I care not 
so much about your Sot. I ama peasant’s son. My 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather were honest 
peasants.”—‘‘ Yes,” replied Melanchthon, ‘in the 
village, too, you would have been a leader, either 
chief officer of the village or head farm-hand over the 
others.”—‘‘ But,”? exclaimed Luther triumphantly, ‘I 
have become a bachelor of arts, a master, a monk, — 
that was not written in the stars; then I pulled the 
Pope’s hair and he pulled mine, I took a nun to wife 
and begat children with her. Who saw those things 
in the stars?’”’?’ And again Melanchthon continued in 
his astrological interpretations, beginning about Em- 
peror Charles and declared it was ordained that he 
should die in 1584. Then Luther burst out violently : 
«The world will not endure as long as that. For if 
we beat back the Turk, the prophecy of Daniel will 
be fulfilled and the end at hand. Then the day of 
judgment is surely at our doors.”’ 

When Melanchthon fell dangerously ill, Luther 
visited him. On seeing the signs of approaching death 
in the face of his dear friend and co-worker, Luther 
turned toward the window and prayed that the Lord 
should spare his faithful servant’s life. Then he ad- 
dressed the patient, saying: ‘‘Be’of good cheer, 
Philip, thou shalt not die!’ Melanchthon recovered 
and Luther wrote triumphantly that ‘‘ with God’s help 
he would have brought the Master Philip back from 
the grave.” 

How amiable he is as the father of his family! 
When his little children stood at the table and looked 
longingly at the fruit and peaches he said: ‘‘ Who 
wants to see the image of one that is happy in hope, 
he has here the true counterfeit. Oh, that we might 
behold the day of doom thus merrily! Adam and 
Eve no,doubt had much better fruit, ours are mere 
crab-apples by comparison. The serpent, too, I think, 
was then a most beautiful creature, kindly and charm- 
ing ; it still wears its little crown, but after the curse 
it lost its feet and its handsome body.” So he watched 
his little son of three years playing and talking to him- 
self: ‘* This child is like a drunken man, it knows not 
that it lives, and yet it lives securely and merrily on, 
skipping and jumping. Such children like to be in 
large wide apartments where they have room.” And 
he drew the child to him: ‘‘ You are our Lord’s little 
fool, under his grace and forgiveness of sins, not under 
the law ; you are not afraid, you are secure and care 
about nothing; as you act, is the uncorrupted way. 
Parents are always fondest of the youngest children ; 
my little Martin is my dearest treasure, such little 
children require most the care and love of the parents. 
Hence, the love of parents always descends in the 
simplest way. How must Abraham have felt when he 
was about to sacrifice his youngest and dearest son? 
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He could not have said anything about it to Sarah. 
That errand must have been hard to him.”’ 

His beloved daughter Magdalen lay at the point of 
death, and he complained: ‘I love her very dearly, 
but, dear Lord, since it is Thy will, that Thou wilt 
take her hence, I will gladly know her to be with Thee. 
Magdalen, my little daughter, you would gladly re- 
main here with your father and you will also gladly 
go to the Father beyond?” And the child said: ‘Yes, 
dear father, as God wills.” 

And when she died, the father knelt by the bedside 
weeping bitterly, and prayed that God might save 
her. And she went to her last sleep in her father’s 
arms. 

And when the people came to help bury the body, 
and spoke to the Doctor according to the custom, he 
said: ‘‘I] am happy in the spirit, but the flesh is not 
satisfied ; this parting vexes one above all measure. 
It is strange to know that she is in peace and happi- 
ness, and yet to be so sad.” 

His dominus or lord Catharine, as he was fond of 
calling his wife in letters to friends, speedily developed 
into an efficient housewife. And she had no little 
trouble. Little children, the husband often ailing, a 
number of boarders, teachers and poor students, an 
ever open house, from which scholarly or noble guests 
were seldom absent ; and with all that, a scanty house- 
hold and a husband who would rather give than receive 
and who, in his zeal, on one occasion, when she was 
lying in childbed, even took the silverware given to 
the children by their god-parents in order to give alms. 
In 1527, Luther was unable to advance eight florins 
to his former prior and friend Briesger. Sadly he 
wrote to him: ‘‘ Three little silver cups (wedding 
presents) are in pawn for fifty florins, the fourth has 
been sold, the year has brought debts of one hundred 
florins. Lucas Cranach refuses to take my bail any 
longer so that I may not ruin myself completely.” 

Sometimes Luther declined presents, even such 
as were offered by his sovereign ; but it appears that 
his regard for wife and children instilled in him some 
practical ideas in later years. When he died his 
estate amounted, approximately, to eight or nine 
thousand florins, comprising a little country place, a 
big garden, and two houses. It was surely the merit 
of Frau Catharine principally. 

From the way in which Luther treated her we see 
how happy his domestic life was. If he made allu- 
sions to the profuse talk of women he had little cause, 
for he was not a man himself by any means that could 
be called chary of words. If she is heartily glad to be 
able to serve up all kinds of fish from the little lake in 
their garden, the doctor in turn is happy at her joy 
and does not fail to append to it a pleasing reflexion 
on the happiness of modest wants. Or, if reading the 
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psalter becomes too tedious for her and she replies 
that she hears enough of sanctification, that she reads 
much every day and can also speak about it, but that 
God only wants her to act accordingly, the doctor at 
this sensible answer sighs: ‘‘So does dissatisfaction 
with the Word of God begin; there will come many 
new books, and the Scriptures will be thrown into the 
corner again.” 

But this firm relationship of two good persons 
was, for a long time, not without secret suffering. We 
can only surmise at what was gnawing at the heart of 
the wife if, as late as 1527, in a dangerous illness, 
Luther took a last farewell of her with the words: 
‘*You are my honored and legitimate wife, so you 
shall assuredly esteem yourself.” 

Similarly as with those dear to him, Luther also 
conversed with the high powers of his faith. All the 
good figures from the Bible were to him like true 
‘friends, his vivid imagination had shaped their na- 
tures familiarly and he loved to picture to himself 
their circumstances with the ingenuousness of a child. 
When Veit Dietrich asked him what kind of a person 
the Apostle Paul might have been, Luther quickly re- 
plied: ‘‘ He was an insignificant, slim little man like 
Philippus Melanchthon.” The Virgin Mary was to 
him a graceful picture. ‘‘She was a fine girl,” he said 
admiringly, ‘‘she must have had a good voice.’’ And 
the Saviour he loved best to imagine as a child in the 
house of his parents, carrying the meal to the father 
in the wood-yard, and Mary asking as he staid too 
long: ‘‘Where have you been so long, my little 
one ?’’ The Saviour should not be imagined on the 
rainbow with a halo, not as the executor of the law— 
that conception is too lofty and terrible for man— 
only as the poor sufferer living among sinners and 
dying for them. 

His God, also, was to him, at all times, master of 
the house and father. He loved to delve into the 
economy of nature. He indulges in astonished reflex- 
ion how much wood God must create. ‘‘No one can 
calculate what God needs only to feed the sparrows 
and useless birds ; they cost Him more in a year than 
the income of the King of France. And then, think 
of all the other things.” 

‘God understands all trades. In his tailoring he 
makes for the stag a coat that lasts a hundred years. 
As a shoemaker he gives him shoes for his feet, and 
in the sun he is a cook.” 

‘«He could well get rich if he desired, if he stopped 
the sun, enclosed the air, if he threatened death to 
the Pope, the Emperor, the bishops, and doctors, un- 
less they paid him a hundred thousand florins at once. 
But he does not do so, and we are ungrateful beasts.” 

And he seriously reflects where the food for so 
many people comes from. Old Hans Luther had as- 


serted there were more men than sheaves of grain; 
the doctor, on the contrary, believed that more sheaves 
grew than men, but more men than shocks of grain; 
a shock yields scarcely a bushel and a man cannot 
live on that for a year. 

Even a heap of manure invited cordial reflexion : 
‘God has to clear away as much as he has to create. 
If he did not continually clean up, men would long 
since have filled up the world with refuse.” 

And if God often punishes the pious more severely 
than the impious, he acts like a serious master of the 
house who thrashes his son more frequently than the 
hired servant. But while he silently gathers a treas- 
ure as an inheritance for the son, the hired man is at 
last discharged. And cheerfully he draws the conclu- 
sion: ‘* If our Lord and Master can pardon me for 
having vexed Him for well nigh twenty years by read- 
ing masses, He can also put to my credit that at times 
I have quaffed a good drink in His honor. May the 
world construe it as it pleases.” 

He also wondered a great deal that God was so 
angry with the Jews. ‘For fifteen hundred years they 
have been praying violently, with earnestness and 
great zeal, as their little books of prayer show, and all 
through that time He does not answer them with a lit- 
tle word. If I could pray as they pray I would give 
two hundred florins’ worth of books. It must be a 
great, unutterable wrath. O dear Lord, rather pun- 
ish with pestilence than keep so silent.” 

Like a child, Luther prayed every morning and 
evening, often in the day, even during meals. Prayers 
which he knew by heart he repeated again and again 
with fervent devotion, preferring the Lord’s Prayer; 
then again he recited to God the little catechism; he 
always carried the psalter with him, which served 
him as his book of prayer. When he was in passion- 
ate anxiety his prayer became a storm, a wrestling 
with God, the power, greatness, and holy simplicity 
of which it is difficult to compare with other human 
At such times he was the son lying in 
despair at the feet of his father, or the faithful servant 
imploring his sovereign. For his conviction was un- 
changeable that it was impossible to influence the res- 
olutions of God by prayers and admonitions. And 
thus in his prayer there is an alternate outpouring of 


emotion and complaint, nay, serious exhortations. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


emotions. 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS.! 


It is related of Alexander von Humboldt, whose fame in his 
time was second only to that of Napoleon, that an ingenuous 
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the start the imprint of acknowledged competency. 
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Asiatic wishing once to communicate with the celebrated savant 
but not knowing his place of abode, addressed his letter simply to 
‘* Alexander von Humboldt, Europe,” and that the letter safely 
reached its destination. Among a list of names which Prof. Max 
Miiller sent to The Open Court Publishing Co. some eight or nine 
years ago, as the prospective recipients of complimentary copies 
of his Three [ntroductory Lectures on the Science of Thought, was 
that of Charles Eliot Norton, unaccompanied by address. The 
gentleman who then discharged the onerous functions of chief of 
our distributing department, at that time wrestling with its first 
and only publication, and to whom the laurels-of Mr, Sullivan, 
of Boston, were doubtless more familiar than those of the gentle 
academician of Harvard, applied for further details. Prof. Max 
Miiller answered, with the frankness which characterises him, and 
which debarred the least suspicion of geographical foreshortening, 
that he thought ‘'Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, United States of 
America,” would be quite sufficient. 

The incident is characteristic. Professor Norton's name may 
not be one to conjure with in Texan ranches or Colorado mining 
camps, and its influence may also not be paramount in more as- 
piring and more pretentious centres of xstheticism, such as our 
own endeared Chicago; yet Professor Norton is a scholar who 
by universal acknowledgment is the type and representative of 
the best that American culture has produced—a culture that, see- 
ing it could not well be Indian or aboriginal unless we had 
started where the Aztecs left off, is still essentially European in 
its foundations and largely drawing from Europe. The choice of 
Professor Norton, therefore, as the editor of Zhe Heart of Oak 
Books (and of his assistants, Miss Kate Stephens and Mr. George 
H. Browne), is significant. It has gained for the enterprise the 
sanction of high scholarship and taste, and placed upon it from 
It has given 
to the series its dominant note of classicism and purity, of natural- 
ness and freedom, as distinguished from the mechanical elccu- 
tionism and narrow pedantry of the old-time readers, and it has 
determined its aim and ideal, which is the culture of the imagi- 
nation pure and simple through literature, ‘' The imagination,” 
says Professor Norton, ‘‘is the supreme intellectual faculty... . 
Upon its healthy development depend not only the sound exercise 
of the faculties of observation and judgment, but also the com- 
mand of the reason, the control of the will, and the quickening 
and growth of the moral sympathies. The means for its culture 
which good reading affords is the most generally available and one 
of the most efficient.” 

Going upon the assumption that there are few children in 
whom a taste for good reading cannot be developed by careful 
and judicious training, Professor Norton is of opinion that this 
training should begin early and be made easy. The child’s first 
reading ‘‘ should mainly consist in what may cultivate his ear for 
the music of verse, and may rouse his fancy. And to this end 
nothing is better than the rhymes and jingles which have sung 
themselves, generation after generation, in the nursery or on the 
playground. ‘Mother Goose’ is the best primer. No matter if 
the rhymes be nonsense verses ; many a poet might learn the les- 
son of good versification from them, and the child in repeating 
them is acquiring the accent of emphasis and of rhythmical form. 
Moreover, the mere art of reading is the more readily learned if 
the words first presented to the eye of the child are those which 
are already familiar to the ear." Book I. is the embodiment of 
this view. 

The next step is to ‘‘the short stories which have been told 
since the world was young; old fables in which the teachings of 
long experience are embodied, legends, fairy tales, which form the 
traditional common stock of the fancies and sentiment of the 
race.” Book II. and in part Book III. are devoted to this ob- 


ject. In the remainder of the Series our attention is directed to 
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literature proper, and particularly to poetry. ‘' Poetry,” says 
Professor Norton, ‘‘is one of the most efficient means of educa- 
tion of the moral sentiment, as well as of the intelligence. It is 
the source of the best culture. A man may know all science and 
yet remain uneducated. But let him truly possess himself of the 
work of any one of the great poets, and no matter what else he 
may fail to know, he is not without education.” 

Such is the editor’s purpose, and we at once see the scope 
and availability of the series. The selections run the entire 
course of English classical literature and exhibit many unique fea- 
tures. Besides the neglected songs of Shakespeare and the poet- 
ical gems of the literature at large, the Fables of Alsop and the 
foreign tales of Grimm, Andersen, Niebuhr, etc., are longer pieces 
like Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses, extracts from Scott's Zales of 
a Grandfather, etc., which form rounded wholes and sustain the 
interest aroused to the end. The usual bulky paraphernalia of 
elocutionism are missing, and in their place are substituted merely 
a pronouncing vocabulary of proper names, an index of writers 
with the dates of their births and deaths, and brief notes as to the 
sources. The series constitutes thus ‘'a body of reading, adapted 
to the progressive needs of childhood and youth,” culled from the 
best master-works of English literature. It is not only adapted 
to school use, but is also designed for the home, where it can 
readily be made to exert a fruitful influence on domestic taste and 
culture. We cannot too cordially recommend these books, as a 


needed and opportune means of popular enlightenment. 


* 
* * 


To this series which is concerned, and justly so, with litera- 
ture pure and simple, we could imagine, at least for the middle 
and upper classes, a companion-book made up of selections from 
the scientific classics. Professor Norton does not exclude other 
means of cultivating the imagination. The recognition of law in 
nature, most classically expressed by Kant, has stirred philosopher 
and poet from time immemorial and underlies the productions of 
literature and science alike. The ultimate source of both, in fact, 
is much the same. The boy who solves an original problem in 
geometry experiences the same flush of emotional delight as does 
the 4/asé professor of literature, who fcllows with light, elastic 
sympathy Falstaff's unerring interpretations of life. It is true, 
Euler's Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry may not be as exciting 
reading, nor fraught with the same breathless kuman interest, as 
the story of Aladdin's Lamp. Nor can every one call with Ham- 
ilton the AZécanigue Analytigue of Lagrange a magnificent poem. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that the masterpieces of science contain 
a mine of material which could well be used as supplementary 
readings collaterally with instruction in science, and which would 
introduce into the same a poetical and human interest. Even in 
the readers proper, beautiful passages could be introduced from 
writers of the stamp of Tyndall ; and extracts from the biographies 
of Galileo, Kepler, the Bernoullis, Herschel, Sir Thomas Young, 
Davy, Faraday, and Mayer, might rival in cultured interest the 
famous Trafalgar scene from Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

A partial beginning has been made in this direction. Just re- 
cently Dr. Friedrich Dannemann, a German scholar, has pub- 
lished a book! purporting to be an elementary history of the phys- 
ical sciences but giving that history in the form of unmodified 
extracts from the great and classical works of the original inquirers 
themselves. The selections embrace the whole succession of great 
investigators from Aristotle to Kirchhoff. The greater part of this 
book is not literature and is not intended to take the place of lit- 
erature. But to the student of science it is a delightful book nev- 


1Grundriss einer Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, cugleich eine Ein- 
Siihrung in das Studium der naturwissenschaftlichen Litteratur. Von Dr. 
Friedrich Dannemann. I. Band: erliuterte Abschnitte aus den Werken her- 
vorragender Naturforscher. Mit 44 Abbildungen in Wiedergabe nach den 
Originalwerken. Leipsic: Wilhelm Engelmann, 1896. Pages, 375. Price, M. 6 
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ertheless, and it shows that something similar to it embodying the 
suggestions made above might profitably be made use of in that 
cultivation of the heart and understanding which Professor Nor- 
ton lays so much just stress upon. T. J. McCormack. 


NOTES. 


Louis Prang & Co. are again in the field with their valuable 
and interesting Christmas publications and calendars. Their art 
publications are distinguished throughout from analogous Euro- 
pean productions by bearing the stamp of American life and 
American taste. In place of the smooth but cold elegance of the 
Continental art of Europe, we find here a peculiar warmth of 
sentiment. Mr. Prang’s style of art is famous all over the coun- 
try for its technical perfection, a fact which is scarcely doubted 
by anybody, but we would find the importance of his work rather 
in the attention which he devotes to the choice of subjects and the 
tinge of thought with which his artists are ensouled. In addition 
to the flowers which naturally remain always fashionable, he 
decks the Christmas market of the present year with designs that 
appeal to special classes of people and timely events. We notice 
among the new things ‘‘ The Songs of the Birthdays,” an illustra- 
tion of nursery rhymes. One of the calendars celebrates the Horse 
Show for 1897, representing scenes from horse-life, including 
some tragic events—a horse lamenting a fallen soldier, a run- 
away, etc., and we must add that the execution of the various 
horses-pictures is exquisite. Another calendar is devoted to the 
Christian Endeavor movement. It bears the picture of the Rev. 
Francis E. Clarke and is illustrated throughout with pansies, the 
chosen emblem of the Christian Endeavorers yet also the flower 
which the French free thinkers long ago selected as the symbol 
of free thought because fenmsez means not only ‘‘bear in mind,” 
but also '‘think.” Col. Ingersoll has now a chance to send to the 
friends who so fervidly prayed for the salvation of his soul an 
appropriate New Year’s greeting whose Bible quotations would 
please the men of Christian Endeavor while its artistic adornment 
would express the Colonel's own sentiments. 


Borderland Studies has not been inaptly chosen by Dr. 
George M. Gould as the title of his collection of ‘‘ miscellaneous 
addresses and essays pertaining to medicine and the medical pro- 
fession and their relations to general science and thought.” (Phil- 
adelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 380 Pages. Price, $2.00.) 
His best thought and expression have been employed upon the 
problems relating to that aerial region which lies between life 
and death, and from the atmosphere of this domain his work has 
taken a marked and characteristic coloring. The titles of the es- 
says are such as the following: ‘‘Vivisection,’”’ ‘'Life and Its 
Physical Basis," ‘‘The Epidemic of Quackery,” ‘‘ Football,” 
‘The Power of Will in Disease,” ‘‘The Modern Frankenstein,” 
‘‘Dreams, Sleep, and Consciousness,” and ‘‘Immortality.”. Four 
of the essays comprising this book appeared in early numbers 
of Zhe Open Court and Monist, and some of our readers may still 
remember their irresistible momentum and spirit. We wish the 
limits of space permitted us to reproduce some of the passages of 
Dr. Gould's book, Its author isa hard hitter. His impetuous 
ardor, drastic diction, kaleidoscopic imagery impart to his book 
an undeniable fascination, which few readers can withstand. On 
many practical questions of the day his judgments are courageous 
and sound, and illumined by broad knowledge. That on the main 
fundamental problems of science and philosophy we differ from 
him, does not lessen our appreciation of the merits of his book. 


The exploration of the pre-historic ruins of Copan, Honduras, 
conductedby the Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology 
of Harvard, have been made the subject of an elegant Pre/iminary 
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Report published in a memoir of quarto size, and provided with a 
large number of excellent plates and photographic illustrations, 
showing the site, character of the ruins, and the monuments and 
works of art exhumed. The Museum explorations have extended 
over a period of four years—from 1891 to 1895—and the present 
report has been compiled from the fleld notes of the various lead- 
ers of these explorations. The undertaking has been a costly one 
and the results fruitful, although little satisfactory progress has 
yet been made in the interpretation of the monolithic monuments 
found. The ruins of Copan have been the object of curiosity for 
four centuries, and the present memoir contains the newest’and 
most exact information which can be had concerning them. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Museum.) 


The Old South Leaflets area series of tiny brochures pub- 
lished at cost price by the Directors of the Old South Work, Old 
South Meeting-house, Boston, Mass., and treating of the early 
periods of American history. Their aim, which is purely educa- 
tional is to disseminate a thorough knowledge of the beginnings 
and development of American history, mainly by publishing re- 
prints of original documents and extracts from classical histories 
of this period. Among the latest issues are: ‘‘ Winthrop's ‘Little 


Speech’ on Liberty”; ‘‘ The Destruction of the Tea”; ‘‘ Debate 
on the Suffrage in Congress’’; ‘‘The Dutch Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” The last which has come into our hands is ‘‘ Hamil- 


ton’s Report on the Coinage,’ communicated to the House of 
Representatives January 28, 1791. This report concisely and 
classically defines the financial policy which with brief intervals 
the United States have followed ever since. 


Mr. Kakichi Ohara of Otsu, Omi, Japan, has finished his 
translation of Zhe Gospel of Buddha into Chinese, and we are in 
receipt of a number of copies which he has kindly sent us. At the 
same time we are informed through the Yournal of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society that Laucheng Chey, a Buddhist priest of Perak in 
the Malayan Peninsula, desires to translate The Gospel of Buddha 
into Romanised Malay, the language of his people. 
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THE HUMANITY OF STONES. 


BY ABEL ANDREW. 


“And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


TAKE up a common pebble from the seashore and 

examine it. TZhere is Man here. There ts God here. 
Here is the In-dwelling! Here is the In-Breathing ! 
It is still damp with the breath of the Great Spirit. 
This stone is on the road with thee. It is going the 
same journey thou art going. It forms part of the 
procession,—the grand procession of life! Why dost 
thou lag so far behind, my brother? Listen! ‘‘The 
first shall be last, and the last first.” This is a law of 
nature. : 
We have long held our peace like cowards, as we 
are. Be assured, O man, in the next age—the age of 
knowledge—the very ‘‘stones will cry out” and claim 
relationship. Even now we hear them whisper: ‘‘ We 
are also his offspring.” There are ‘‘sermons in 
stones.’’ Listen to them preach! The ideal Christ 
saw man in the stone. ‘‘I say unto thee that thou art 
Peter.” In the Greek wérpos—a rock. In the next 
age we shall begin to inquire ‘‘ what manner of stones” 
or rather, ‘what buildings are these?” 

Observe that ravine filled with huge boulders. 
Nature is able from these stones to raise up children 
every whit ‘‘as good.as Abraham.” When thou tread- 
est on the common pavement, tread softly, my brother, 
thou art treading upon men, upon angels, yea, upon 
gods. What manner of stones, indeed! Yea, what 
buildings are these. The Master hints more than he 
says. All things ‘‘enter into life’ when their turn 
comes. There are no outsiders. All things are equally 
holy. ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s.” 

The stone is a temple, a veritable ‘‘building of 
God,” with altar already raised. Here burns the sa- 
cred fire, and the flame never dies out. 

The common stone you kick with your foot is ‘‘a 
throne of the all pervading deity.” Think of that, 
profane man, and weep. All things are holy. ‘‘Noth- 
ing iscommon.” ‘‘The earth is the Lords.” 

Examine the stones. Pick out your ancestors. 
Here is our hard-headed father, our cruel stepmother, 
our rough brothers, and our chaste sisters—cold and 


smooth! Here are our uncles, our aunts, and our 
cousins, far removed. Here are our daughters, sweet- 
hearts, and wives, like the polished corners of the 
temple. Here is Mrs. Grundy, respectable but some- 
what hard. Here is the granite-faced British matron. 
Here is the skin-flint sea-side landlady who waters 
our milk and purloins our tea, and then lays the blame 
on the poor lodging-house cat. Here is the wife of 
our bosom, like pure, white marble. Even our mother- 
in-law is here, a stone of stumbling, a rock of offence, 
hard as the nether mill-stone. 

Common stones are plentiful. So are common 
people. Common stones are useful. We could dis- 
pense with diamonds, but not with paving stones. 

Freestone is a highly respectable middle-class 
stone. It is somewhat dull but no worse for that. 
With this we build our houses or erect our tombs. 
Middle-class folks make good, cheerful tomb-stones. 

High-class stones we find west of the Griffin,— 
Temple Bar. What a difference ’twixt patrician mar- 
ble and plebeian granite! Mrs. Marble is blue-veined 
and full-blooded. She is the race-horse amongst 
stones, yet the granite is the most useful. 

Stones have a language—stone language. Stones 
think—stone thought. All things think. My house 
shall be called the house of thought. Thought made 
the worlds. Stones have souls—stone souls. The 
stone is an impassive creature and does not worry 
about his poor soul. Stones show character like men. 
How like the flint to a flinty-hearted old miser! How 
like the diamond toa court beauty!... Stones are 
the ancient witnesses of our race. They are the eye- 
witnesses of our secret actions. Note the contract 
*twixt Jacob and Esau. A heap of stones were raised 
and appointed Judge. Some say, ‘‘ Walls have ears,” 
yes, and walls have eyes. They are ‘‘full of eyes, 
within and without.” Think of that Mr. Vivisector! 
In the ‘‘outer darkness of a London brothel” God 
hath not left himself without witness. Your secret 
chamber is full of eyes, within as well as without. 
Think of that, licentious man! ‘‘There is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed, and hid that shall 
not be known.” 

The marble, the granite, the slate, these are our 
big brothers. In the jeweller’s shop we see glittering 
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stones, —the diamond, the ruby, and the emerald,— 
these are our pretty sisters. 

In common stones lies the talent, in precious 
stones the genius of the race. Observe the precious 
Let each pick out his ancestors. A certain 
noted American authoress always maintained that she 
was once a male carbuncle. What were you, dear 
reader? Did you belong to the aristocracy of stone? 
Were you hewn from patrician marble, or made of 
common clay? Can you claim kin with the useful 
slate, or was the hard-featured granite your awful 
dad? Did you sparkle in the diamond, or lie hid in 
the humble pebble? To the outward eye we appear 
only flesh and blood, but the stone is still within. 
Evolution shall take away the stony heart and give 
us back the ‘‘heart of flesh.”” Then all will be well. 
We find the copper, the silver, and the gold amongst 
precious stones. We mean there are three classes. 
First you see the least valuable,—fishy looking stones 
worn in big pattern rings. They are large and shiny 
like young tombstones. They are usually worn by 
brisk young men, butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
Nothing is more sickening than a weak de- 
coction of genius. Like weak brandy and water, the 
taste thereof is nauseous in the extreme. Observe 
the pearl, the emerald, and the ruby. They are pre- 
cious stones of middle-class genius. Remember, the 
visible world is an exact picture of the invisible. 

The diamond is far excellance the aristocrat 
amongst stones. See how it glitters and scintillates! 
In these hidden fires lies enshrined the soul of genius. 
‘‘And the city was pure gold, like unto clear glass.” 
‘‘And the foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones.”’ These 
are the stones of the future, these are the men of the 
future, the women of the future—firm and full of fire 
—who make the earth—the New Earth. A certain 
noted French chemist says: ‘‘A new world is in pro- 
cess of creation, from out the old.” Yes, and a New 
Man. ‘Behold, I make all things new.” 

God is in the stone. Hesitsin the Urim! He 
flames inthe Thummim! ‘Our God is a consuming 
fire.” Strike flint with steel, and thou shalt see His 
fire! His holy spirit permeates all things. Yea, the 
smooth stones of the brook are full of Him! 


stones. 


makers. 


LAO-TSZE’S TAO-TEH-KING. 
I. ‘THE AUTHOR OF THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
Lao-Tsze, or ‘*the old philosopher,” is the de- 
signation of one of the most remarkable thinkers of 
mankind. He was a Chinaman who lived in the sixth 
century B.C., and left to the world the Tao-Teh- King, 
a booklet on Reason and Virtue, which not only exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon his countrymen but 
is also worthy to be compared with the sacred scrip- 
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tures of the Buddhists and the New Testament. It is 
on account of the similarities which, in spite of many 
differences, obtain between the teachings of Lao-Tsze 
and those of Buddha and Christ that the Tao-Teh- 
King is an indispensable book ; and no one who is in- 
terested in religion can afford to leave it unread. 


* 
ok > 


The date of Lao-Tsze’s birth is the third year of 
the Emperor Ting-wang of the Cheu dynasty, which 
corresponds to the year 604 B. C.} 

Lao-Tsze’s family name, Li, means Plum-tree. 
His proper name, Rhi, means Ear. 

Besides the designation Lao-Tsze, the old philoso- 
pher, he is also not unfrequently called Lao Kiiin, i. e., 
the old gentleman, the old sire, and Lao Rhi (other 
pronunciation Lao-dll), i. e., the old fellow. 

Lao-Tsze was born in K‘ih-Zhin, a village in Li- 
county belonging to the Kt province of the state Ch‘t 

Stanislaus Julien informs us on the authority of 
Rémusat (Aémotre, p. 4) that: 

‘‘The county Az is situated in the vicinity of the present city 
of Zu-7, a town of the third order, belonging to Awe?-te-foo of the 
province Ho-van (lat. 34° north, long. 54’ east of Peking).”" 

Robert K. Douglas, the well-known professor of 
sinology at Oxford, England, calls attention to the 
strange coincidence that the name of the hamlet A ‘#/- 
Zhin, Lao-Tsze’s place of birth, means ‘‘oppressed 
benevolence”; Zz, the parish to which it belongs, 
Kx, the district, 
means ‘‘bitterness,” Ch‘ the philosopher’s native 
He adds: 


‘‘If these places were as mythical as John Bunyan's ‘ City of 
Destruction’ and ‘ Vanity Fair,’ their names could not have been 
more appropriately chosen to designate the birthplace of a sage 
who was driven from office and from friends by the disorders of 
the time.” 


means ‘‘cruelty”; name of the 


state, means ‘‘suffering.”’? 


Society in China, p. 403. 


Considering the denunciations which Lao-Tsze 
hurled against both « oppression ”’ and ‘‘ false benevo- 
; and the ‘‘ bitterness ” and ‘sufferings ” which 
he had to endure, the meaning of these names seems 
startling enough, and were these places not actually 
in existence they would suggest that Lao-Tsze’s birth 
and life were a myth. But Professor Douglas might 
have added that the coincidence, interesting though 
it is, is not as remarkable as it appears to Europeans 
who are unacquainted with the peculiarities of the 
Chinese language which make such a play of words 
possible and quite common, for any kind of ie is 
easier in Chinese than’even in French. 

Let us look at each name more closely. Oras 

Kwih means ‘‘crooked” or, as a noun, ‘fa bend,” 
then ‘‘scheming,” ‘‘ false,” ‘‘forced,” and finally, in 
the sense of the German phrase gebundene Rede, 


t 
be B | 


lence” 


1 Mart. Martin’s Hzst. Sinzea 133 and Duhalde L., p. 248, 
2 Professor Douglas’s method of transcription is Chitjén, Lz, Kou, and Tsu. 
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it denotes ‘‘ verses,” 
ballads..”’} 

Zhin means ‘‘human; humane; benevolent,” or, 
as anoun, ‘‘ benevolence’’; and it means ‘‘the humane 
or good man” as much as the virtue of the humane 
man. Should the name K‘iih-Zhin be translated ac- 
cording to its proper meaning, it probably ought to 
be ‘*Good Man’s Bend,” that is to say, a bend ina 
valley named after a person whose epithet was ‘‘ the 
good man.” 


especially ‘songs, ditties, and 


Zi means ‘‘whetstone ; grinding ; oppression ; dan- 
ger; disorder”. As averb, it means ‘‘to grind; to 
oppress ; to chide.” The name might be translated 
in English as ‘‘ Grinding,” and Zé Hudng would be 
‘«grinding county.” It may have been called so on 
account of being a place where whetstones were found, 
or made, or sold. 


Kx is the name of the ‘‘sow-thistle.” In addi- 
dition, the word means ‘‘ bitter ; unpleasant ; mortify- 
ing.” As a noun it means ‘‘affliction.”? XK‘ Hién, 
accordingly, might be translated “the thistle prov- 
ince.”’ 

Ch‘% means ‘‘a bramble bush” or ‘‘a clump of 
trees.” As an adjective it means ‘full of spines, full 
of thorns,” denoting at the same time ‘‘ distress’ and 
‘‘pain.” If we can translate the name Ch‘ at all we 
might call it <‘the state of the bramble-bush” or ‘‘ the 
state of briars.” In addition to all these meanings, 
the word Ci‘% means ‘‘orderly ; well done’”’; ‘‘ prop- 
erly finished.’’ What a choice of allusions cannot be 
had in Chinese names ! 


As to the authenticity of the Tao-Teh-King and 
the historical reality of Lao-Tsze’s life, there can be 
no doubt. Before Sze-ma-Ts‘ien* (about 136-85 B.C.) 
the Herodotus of Chinese history who completed his 
great work Historical Records in 91 B. C., Lao-Tsze 
has been mentioned, commented upon, and largely 
quoted by a number of his disciples, among whom 
Lieh-Tsze® is the oldest, and Chwang-Tsze® the most 
ingenious and most famous. Literal quotations from 
the Tao-Teh-King in the writings of Lieh-Tsze, Han 
Fi Tsze,;7 Chwang-Tsze, Lif An, the King of Hwai 
Nan, and best known as Hwai Nan Tsze, who died 122 
B. C., the historian Sse-Ma-Ts‘ien, and other authors 
are so frequent and at the same time so accurate that 
they verify more than two-thirds of the whole Tao- 
Teh-King. Professor Legge says : 


‘*T do not know of any other book of so ancient a date as the 


1See Williams's Syllabic Dictionary, p. 458;  2/bid., p. 436; 

4See Mayer's Chinese Readers’ Manual, I., No. 660. 

5 Mayer’s Chinese Readers’ Manual, \., 387, His works were edited in the 
fourth century by Chwang-Tse. 

6330 B. C. See Mayer's Chinese Readers’ Manual, I, No. 92. 


7 Schott mentions him as a contemporary of the Emperor Ngan-Wang 
(401-374 B: C.), while according to Legge he died 230 B, C 


37bid., p. 94. 
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Tao-Teh-King of which the authenticity of the origin and the gen- 
uineness of the text can claim to be so well substantiated.’ 


While the Tao-Teh-King as a genuine production 
of the age, and Lao-Tsze’s authorship of the book are 
beyond dispute, its very existence is a historical prob- 
lem which has not as yet found its solution. Were 
Lao-Tsze not six hundred years older than Christ, 
and a hundred years older than Buddha, we would be 
inclined to believe that he had borrowed his main 
ideas from either Buddhism or Christianity ; but that 
is a theory which is impossible. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Douglas believes he finds traces of Brahmanical 
influence in the Tao-Teh-King, and argues that Lao- 
Tsze was a descendant of one of the Western nations 
of the Chinese Empire, which may have been in con- 
nexion with India since olden times. Lao-Tsze’s 
proper name Rhi, i. e. Ear, and his posthumous appel- 
lation Tan, i. e. Long-Ear, suggest that he had un- 
usually large ears. Professor Douglas says: 


‘Tt is remarkable that the description of his large ears and 
general appearance tallies accurately with those of the non-Chinese 
tribes on the western frontiers of the empire. His surname, Li, 
also reminds one of the large and important tribe of that name 
which was dispossessed by the invading Chinese, and was driven 
to seek refuge in what is now South-Western China. But however 
that may be, it is impossible to overlook the fact that he imported 
into his teachings a decided flavor of Indian philosophy.” (/did., 
P. 403.) 


Eitel goes so far as to find a strong resemblance be- 
tween Lao-Tsze’s Tao and the pre-Buddhistic Brahm 
of the Indian sages, which, however, I am unable to 
discover. However, this much must be granted, that 
when Lao-Tsze resigned his position as custodian of 
the archives of Cheu, he went West, which seems to 
indicate that his sympathies were bound up with those 
Western people whom his parents may have praised 
to him as models of simplicity and virtue. 

We cannot say that the Brahmanical origin of 
Lao-Tsze’s philosophy has been proved. The whole 
proposition remains a vague hypothesis whose main 
right of existence consists in the fact that we know 
too little either to substantiate or to refute it. 


Il. LAO-TSZE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The idea that constitutes the corner-stone of 
Lao-Tsze’s philosophy is contained in the word Tao, 
which, however, is so general and comprehensive a 
term, that his propositions naturally would appear to 
have existed in a vague form long before him. The 
universal use of the word gives to his thoughts the 
appearance of an old doctrine, yet it seems improb- 
able that such an original and extraordinary thinker, 
as was Lao-Tsze, could, like Confucius, have been a 
mere transmitter of traditions. 


1 Sacred Books of the East, XXXIX., p. 9. 
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The term 7Zdo is a remarkable word.! It means 
‘¢path, way, method, or mode of doing a thing,” then 
also, the mode of expressing a thing, or ‘‘ word ;”’ and 
thus finally it acquires its main meaning, which is ‘‘rea- 
son.” As a verb, it means ‘‘to walk, or to tread; to 
speak or to declare ; to argue or to reason.” Consider- 
ing the religious reverence in which the term is held, 
the expression Tao, meaning ‘‘ word” and ‘logical 
thought” at the same time, presents a close analogy 
to the Neo-Platonic term Aoyos. The Buddhists use 
the word Tao to translate the Sanskrit déd¢hz, wisdom 
or enlightenment, and the Christians employ it in the 
version of the New Testament for ‘‘the word that was 
in the beginning,” and <‘ became flesh” in Jesus Christ. 

The same difficulty which translators encounter in 
their attempts to find a proper rendering of the term 
loyos, exists for the term Tao. We might translate 
it ‘‘word,” or (as did Stanislaus Julien) ‘‘path,” or 
(as does Gablentz) ‘‘logos;” or we might (as did 
Chalmers, Legge, and Victor von Strauss) retain the 
Chinese word Tao. 

Lao-Tsze distinguishes two kinds of Tao or Rea- 
son: (1) the Tao that was in the beginning, that is 
eternal and immutable, the divine presence, which can 
be on the right hand and at the same time on the left 
hand), which is bodiless, immaterial, and not sense- 
perceptible ; and (2) the Tao that is individualised in 
living creatures, especially in man. The latter is the 
logical mode of thinking of which mortals are pos- 
sessed ; it is human reason. 

The difference between the eternal Reason, Chang 
Téo, and the Reason individualised in man, Zhin Tao, 
is emphasised again and again in the Tao-Teh-King ; 
and Chwang-Tsze says? (Book XI., last paragraph): 

‘‘There is the 7a0, or Way of Heaven; and there is the Zuo, 
or Way of Man. Practising non-assertion® and yet attracting all 
honor is the Way of Heaven; doing and being embarrassed thereby 
is the Way of Man. It is the Way of Heaven that plays the part of 
the Lord ; it is the Way of Man that plays the part of the Servant. 
The Way of Heaven and the Way of Man are far apart. They 
should be clearly distinguished from each other.” 

The highest laws of reason are universal and in- 
trinsically necessary ; they have not been fashioned or 
ordained, they have not been made either by God or 
man, they are as they are; they are eternal and im- 
mutable. We cannot even imagine that they ever 
had been or ever could be non-existent or invalid. 
Lao-Tsze says: ‘‘I know not whose son Reason (i. e., 
the eternal Reason) can be. It seems to be prior to 
God” (chapter 4); and, following the precedence of 
the fourth Gospel, we feel inclined to add: ‘‘xai 
Seos nv 0 Aoyos,” that is to say, ‘‘this Tao is un- 
created, and it is part and parcel of God’s being.” 


1See Williams's Syllabic Dictionary, p. 867. 

2Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIX., p. 306. 

8wre replace ‘‘Doing nothing,’’ which is a misleading translation, by 
“ Practising non-assertion.’’ 
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Says Chwang-Tsze: 

‘“The Tao is always one, and yet it requires change,” 
which means, the Tao is sameness in difference. The 
same law produces under different conditions different 
results, and all variety in the world is due to the var- 
iety of circumstances resulting from the very same 
law. The Tao is the world-former, not the world- 
creator; it is not action but law. Yet it is not merely 
immanent, it is supernatural and prenatural. It is 
omnipresent in the world but would exist even though 
the world did not exist. Says Chwang-Tsze (Book VI.): 

“Tf you could hide the world in the world, so that there was 
nowhere to which it could be removed, this [Tao] would be the 
grand reality of the ever-enduring Thing.” (Sacred Books of the 
East, XXXIX., p. 242.) 

The philosophy of Lao-Tsze, which places the Tao 
(the principle of logical method and speech) at the 
beginning of the world, is the echo of a thinker who 
was engaged in the same problems as the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. We read in the Tao-Teh-King 
that the Tao, far from being made by God, must be 
prior even to God, for God could never have existed 
without it, and that, therefore, the Tao may claim the 
right of priority. 

The eternal Reason manifests itself in the laws of 
nature. Chwang-Tsze says: 


‘“When the body of man comes from its special mould [the 
ever-enduring thing], there is even then occasion for joy; but this 
body undergoes a myriad transformations, and does not immedi- 
ately reach its perfection ;—does it not thus afford occasion for 
joys incalculable? Therefore the sagely man enjoys himself in 
that from which there is no possibility of separation [from the 
Tao], and by which all things are preserved. He considers early 
death or old age, his beginning and his ending, all to be good, and 
in this other men imitate him ;—how much more will they do so in 
regard to That Itself on which all things depend, and from which 
every transformation arises!" (/did., p. 243.) 

Human reason, z/én-tdo, or the reason that can be 
reasoned, ¢é0-k‘0-tdo, which is contrasted to the chdng- 
téo or the eternal Reason, shows itself in man’s inter- 
ference with the natural course of things. Chwang- 
Tsze says (Book XVII.): 

‘‘Oxen and horses have four feet. That is what is called the 
heaven-ordained. When horses’ heads are haltered, and the noses 
of oxen are pierced, that ts called the man-ordained. Therefore it 
is said: Do not by the man-ordained obliterate the heaven-ordained; 
do not for your purposes obliterate the decrees of heaven; do not 
bury your fame in such a pursuit. Carefully persevere in and do 
not lose it (the Tao). This is what I call reverting to your true 
(Nature).” (Zdzd., p. 384.) 

Lao-Tsze’s whole philosophy can be condensed in 
these words: ‘‘Men,.asarule, attempt for personal 
ends to change the Tao that is eternal; they endeavor 
to create or make a Tao of their own. But when they 
make, they mar; all they should do is to let thé eter- 
nal Tao have its way, and otherwise be heedless of 


1See Chapter 4 and compare the footnotes to the transliteration of the 
same chapter. 
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consequences, for then all will be well.” This is the 
same spirit which breathes in the words of Christ: 
«Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness; and all these things (the satisfaction of the 
needs of life) shall be added unto you.” 

The Tao is not merely a logical principle, it is 
not ‘‘reason” as we commonly use the term; it is 
clothed with all the awe and reverence of the highest 
religious idea. Says Chwang-Tsze: 

‘‘This is the Tao ;—there is in It emotion and sincerity, but 
It does nothing and has no bodily form. It may be handed down 
(by the teacher), but may not be received (by his scholars). It 
may be apprehended (by the mind), but It cannot be perceived 
[by the senses]. It has Its root and ground in itself. Before there 
were heaven and earth, from of old, there It was, securely exist- 
ing. From It came the mysterious existences of spirits, from It 
the mysterious existence of God. It produced heaven; It produced 
earth. It was before the 7“az A‘? [the primordial ether or the vital 
principle], and yet could not be considered high; It was below all 
space, and yet could not be considered deep. It was produced be- 
fore heaven and earth, and yet could not be considered to have 
existed long ; It was older than the highest antiquity, and yet could 
not be considered old.” (/é¢@., pp. 243-244.) 

As an explanation of these sentences Professor 
Legge, the translator, adds in a footnote: ‘‘The Tao 
is independent both of space and Time.” 

The Tao is a principle, not a personal being; it is 
an omnipresent feature of reality, a condition or law 
fashioning things and events, and not an essence or 
world-substance. 

While there can be no doubt about the Tao being 
a law or principle (that is to say, those eternal and 
intrinsically necessary relations which underlie all 
cosmic order and especially also the harmony of ra- 
tional thought), Taoists frequently personify it and 
use the term as if it were a synonym of God. Thus 
Lao-Tsze himself personifies the Tao as ‘‘the mother 
of the universe” (Chap. 52). Chwang-Tsze speaks 
of the Tao as ‘‘the author of all transformations in 
whom there is no.element of falsehood” (Book V.). 
Besides he calls the Tao ‘‘ the great and most honored 
Master,” which is the title of his Sixth Book. While 
Lao-Tsze mentions the word God, 7%, only once 
(Chapter 4), his disciples speak frequently of God 
and have coined a special designation, which is Chén- 
Tsai,‘ i. e., True Ruler, and is the common appella- 
tion of God among Taoists even to-day. 


THE LIBERAL CONGRESS. 


The American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies held 
its third annual meeting on November 17, 18, and 1g, at Indian- 
apolis, in Plymouth Church, The Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, pastor of 
the church, welcomed the delegates and introduced Dr. W. H. 
Thomas, its President. The opening sermon was preached by 

1Chan means “true, pure, real”’ (see Williams, p. 15), and 7sdz, “ruler, 
responsible master" (see-Williams; p. 941). The character Cian is composed 
of the signs ‘‘upright’’ and ‘‘ man,’’ the character 7sd7 shows the sign “ bit- 
ter,” and the sign ‘‘ roof,” which indicate that it means him who bears the 
burden and cares of the house; its ruler, master, and owner. 
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the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of Springfield, Mass., and consisted 
in a message to the churchless, whom he distinguished from the 
unchurched, the latter being those who are deprived of a church, 
while the former, the churchless, constitute that large body of 
people who for some reason or other live without the church. He 
emphasised that religion was the socialising force of mankind, and 
that church life endeavors to overcome the self-isolation of the 
egotist, God reveals himself not merely in the individual soul, 
but in mankind, and for that reason the church is and will re- 
main the organ of the Divine Spirit. 

The Rev. Mr. Moxom was followed by Dr. Jordan, President 
of the Leland Stanford University, California, a member of the 
Bering Sea Commission, who spoke on ‘' The Stability of Truth.” 
He criticised the idea which is widely spread and at present enter- 
tained by such antagonistic thinkers as Balfour and Haeckel, that 
the conclusions of science may be subject to additions and revis- 
ion in accordance with the demands of belief, and he urged the 
necessity of guiding our lives by science. Knowledge has no 
other purpose than serving as a guide to action. 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. L. J. Duncan, of Streator, 
Illinois, complained of the lack of zeal among the members of the 
Congress in not fostering the missionary spirit, and proposed to 
pledge the Congress to undertake the foundation of Liberal 
churches in the spirit in which this work was being done by Mr. 
George Brayton Penney in La Salle County. His criticism was 
characterised as impatience by Rabbi Joseph Stolz, of Chicago, 
who told him that an oak could not be of mushroom growth. 
Jonah’s gourd grew in one day and withered the next; therefore, 
he should not expect fruit too soon. 

A discussion followed, in which the Rev. J. H. Crooker, of 
Helena, Montana, the Rev. R. E. White and others took an ac- 
tive part. 

The .afternoon session was opened by Dr. E. L. Rexford, of 
Columbus, Ohio, who believed in a rational Christianity which 
would do good things not with conscious purpose, but because 
goodness was natural. We ought to have a bookless religion. We 
ought to destroy all ‘‘isms” and dogmas and get at the heart of 
religion. When we feel our stomach, it is sure so be out of order, 
and so when we have a religion that is always making us con- 
scious of its presence, it is certainly a religion with which there 
is something wrong. Miss Helen R. Lang, a Jewess, made a sim- 
ple but very earnest plea for a warmer sympathy between Chris- 
tianand Jew. Mr, Dharmapala spoke of the religion of Buddha, 
and the Brahmacharya Bodhi-bhikshu dwelt on the divinity of 
Christ, advising Christians to seek to become Christ-like and to 
study the early life of Christ. ; 

While the audience awaited the arrival of the Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, of Chicago, who had been announced asa speaker, two 
clergymen of the town, the Rev. C. E. W. Dobbs, a Baptist, and 
the Rey. Joseph A. Milburn, a Presbyterian, were invited to make 
some remarks on the Congress. The former said that the speak- 
ers had not denied Christ as the medium through which the Al- 
mighty might be found, and the latter declared that he did not 
enjoy the quarrels among denominations; nevertheless, he be- 
lieved that each of the denominations represented some idea, all 
of which constituted a harmonious whole, He therefore favored 
denominationalism, but added, with special reference to the Lib- 
eral Congress, in which the tendency prevailed to wipe out all dis- 
tinctions: ‘‘ Why would you not open your eyes wider and view 
the different denominations as parts of a great and integral 
church ?” 

The evening session began with a paper on ‘'The Founda- 
tions of Religion,” by E. P. Powell, of Clinton, New York, He 
found the foundation of religion in the family idea, saying: ‘'We 
are born with 4a and /a in our mouths and in our hearts, Reli- 
gion is 4a and Pa expanded or expanding to the larger limits of 
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our growing conceptions.”” The germs of all religions were to him 
‘*headship, obedience, and the hope of the future.”’ God in higher 
terms is Father, worship in higher terms is love, creed in higher 
terms isimmortality. ‘‘ Our Father, which art in Heaven,” is a 
sentence in biology. We may believe a thousand things about 
this life. It is what we believe about the other life that deter- 
mines our religous faithfulness to the family. Upon the whole 
there was little in Mr. Powell’s paper at which the dogmatist 
might have taken offence, except his denunciations of the Athana- 
sian, the Calvinistic, and the Mosaic God, who was God as un- 
derstood by our savage ancestors. The Apache, Mr. Powell said, 
tortures by substitution, and will kill any white man for the sin of 
another ; and thus the doctrine of vicarious atonement by blood is 
a survival of the cave man. Goethe has the Devil suggest that 
man looks very much like his God, and it was frightful to see 
how much it was a case of similarity between father and son. 
Calvin's God was like Calvin, and the old Jehovah like the Jews. 
Heconcluded: ‘‘ We needa Godlier God, a diviner mission, and 
a worthier immortality. This is the task of the Christianity of 
the twentieth century.” 

Paul R. Frothingham, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, spoke 
of the sources of religion, and found them in human dependence, 
in the sense of the mysterious, in the eternal aspiration of hu- 
manity. 

Rabbi David Philipson spoke on the religion of the Prophets 
of Israel, who had spoken to the people under the passion of 
righteousness, because they conceived their God to be a God of 
righteousness. The burden of their message, it is true, was not 
the announcement of a life beyond the grave, but social salvation 
in this world. Their work should for that reason not be depre- 
cated, but should be recognised in its greatness. If the religious 
movements of to-day go back to the methods of the Prophets of 
the Old Testament it was not that the religious world is turning 
backward, but that the prophets who taught the great doctrines 
of humanity were so many centuries ahead of the times. The 
Rev. O. H. P. Smith, of St. Charles, Minnesota, spoke on '' The 
Basis of Sympathy,” which he found in our common needs and 
the common aim of our aspirations, which is the attainment of 
truth, the holiest thing that man possesses. 

On Thursday, November 19, the report of the Committee was 
read and unanimously accepted according to which the name of 
the Congress is changed from ‘‘The American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies" to ‘‘The Liberal Congress of Religion.” 
The transposition of the word ‘‘ Liberal” from ‘‘ Religious Socie- 
ties"' to '‘ Congress” indicates that not religlon is to be regarded as 
Liberal, but the Congress. The Congress does not intend to be 
limited to liberal sects, but is to be open to all, whether or not 
they call themselves Liberal. The Business Committee made 
several motions, among which a motion of the Rev. L. J. Duncan 
on the establishment of missions caused a lively debate. Here, 
as well as in the discussion of the name of the Congress, the 
fact became apparent that there were two parties among the 
members of the Congress. Some wanted to make the Congress a 
continuation of the Religious Parliament, while others wished to 
have it limited toa kind of Liberal Sectarianism, After some 
struggle and modification of the phraseology, Mr. Duncan's mo- 
tion was carried. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to the discussion of the so- 
ciological problems of the church, the speakers being Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston, Caroline J. Bartlett of Kalamazoo, and R. A. 
White of Chicago. All of them spoke of their own experiences, 
and had thoughtful suggestions to make concerning plans which 
in their own field of labor they had tried and found satisfactory. 
The concluding session in the afternoon was almost throughout 
of a devotional character. The speakers were the Rev. W. C. 
Gannett of Rochester, New York, the Rev. W. A. College of 
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Aurora, Illinois, and others. The business for the next year was 
entrusted to a committee who will publish their report in due 
time. There were a great number of invitations for the Congress 
of 1897, but the probability is that the invitation of the city of 
Nashville, Tenn., which was extraordinarily cordial and sympa- 
thetic, and at the same time officially endorsed by the Governor 


of the State and the Mayor of the City, will be accepted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAPPINESS. AND ETHICS. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


I may say that Dr. Carus, in his luminous treatment of the 
fundamental problems that interest us all so deeply, has given 
fully that joy of which I am about to make mention, and with 
that assurance and the due deference to him of whom that can 
be justly told, I should like to submit the following remarks upon 
what I take to be an unsatisfactory statement in the side question 
of morality. I shall divide them into two aspects : 

1. To satisfy a want is a pleasure, and the pleasure ceases 
with the want satisfied. Physical wants are limited, and though 
the pleasure in supplying them may be keen, they do not Jast. To 
intellectual want, however, we can conceive no limit; the intel- 
lectual pleasure in fulfilling a want can never cease. Moreover 
the spiritual pleasure of assimilating the truth and the contempla- 
tion of it is a pleasure the very memory of which is a happiness, 
whereas the memory of a material pleasure procures barely an 
appreciable happiness. Hence spiritual happiness is at once 
lasting and deep, contrasted with material happiness, which is 
transient and superficial. 

2. That health is the most favorable condition for happiness 
will readily be admitted. I take the word health in its universal 
meaning of bodily and mental. Morality is, broadly speaking, the 
preservation of health, and is a part of the truth which the mind, 
in evolving, must master. In thus preserving health we must put 
a wholesome restraint upon our desires, be they spiritual or ma- 
terial (for the spiritual can, like the material, run riot), thus fore- 
going a small pleasure in securing a lasting happiness. Objec- 
tively, also, our duty towards our fellow-beings can be reduced to 
these terms—enlightenment, and to give happiness that is in ac- 
cordance with that enlightenment. Morality isnot the immedi- 
ate pursuit of happiness, Happiness is truly a shadow, the color 
of our consciousness; morality is the means /owards obtaining the 
substance, whose color is happiness, or spiritualisation. 

This latter aspect of the case has, in my belief, a vital impor- 
tance from the point of view of the spread of morality. For what 
does the transcendental phrase ‘‘to live the truth" mean to the 
ignorant and unreflective? To understand such a life presup- 
poses culture. And to these, whom, it may be said in general, 
knowledge and thought do not attract, what were the inducement 
to reach a nobler plane of living ? A. L, JERROLD. 


[I find no fault with M. Jerrold’s remarks on ‘‘ Happiness 
and Ethics,” for I am not prepared to deny that happiness would 
be a result of morality. What I object to is the Hedonism as 
formulated by the representatives of the Utilitarian School of Ethics, 
who define morality to be that which conduces to the largest 
amount of happiness, in which phase happiness is explained as 
‘pleasurable feelings.’”’. Mr. Spencer introduces an altruistic ele- 
ment into the utilitarian hedonism of Bentham by requesting that 
we should aim at ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” The fault of the Utilitarians is not so much that they utilise 
itis happiness-motive for ethical aspirations—which for a certain 
class of people is perhaps the most effective method of influencing 
them—but that without any reference to the quality of happiness, 
they make ‘'the amount of happiness” the test-stone of ethics, 
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However, it is the kind and not the mass of joy and satisfaction 
that has to be taken into consideration for ethical purposes, and 
it is the recognition of quality in place of quantity which marks 
the difference between the so-called Utilitarian school of ethics 
and that system of morals which is represented in 7he Open 
Court.—Ep. | 


NOTES. 


Mr. Abel Andrew, the author of ‘‘ Vegetarianism and Evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘The Bible of the Future,” ‘‘Books and Men,” ‘' The 
Monkeyhood of Man; or, Thoughts for Simians,” and similar 
publications, is deemed by his friends as very original, and by his 
critics as very eccentric. He is an enthusiastic vegetarian, and 
the nature of his writings is very well characterised in the article 
‘The Humanity of Stones,” which is published in the present 
number of 7%e Open Court. 


We learn from the Hansez Zasshi, a Japanese monthly devoted 
to Reform-Buddhism, teetotalism, and the recognition of scientific 
critique in the domain of religion, that there is a movement spread- 
ing over Japan to call together a general synod of representatives 
of various religions, especially Buddhists and Christians, which 
proves that the idea of the Religious Parliament has taken root 
also in Japan. The same periodical announces that Mr. Fujii 
published the second volume of his Bukkyd Shéshi or '‘ Brief His- 
tory of Buddhism,” which, in spite of its modest title, it is said is 
so far the most complete and detailed book on the subject in 
existence. Mr. Murakami, another Buddhist scholar, is also 
bringing out a book on the ‘‘ Development of the various Bud- 
dhist Sects" which will appear in the Bukkyéd Shirin, Further 
we read of a project to send Buddhist scholars to Thibet to study 
Thibetan Buddhism and make a thorough search for Sanskrit 
manuscripts. All these items are evidences of the awakening 
spirit of research in the Flowery Kingdom, and whatever the re- 
sult will be, we hail it as asymptom of progress that cannot be 
underrated. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. recently ordered from T. 
Hasegawa of Tokyo, Japan, a Buddha picture, which has been 
-announced to the trade for the price of twenty-five cents, which 
price for an artistic work, and considering the cost of transporta- 
tion, import duties, etc., is comparatively small. Bat having re- 
ceived the Buddha picture, we must say we are disappeared in it, 
and would not have those who would order it disappointed. The 
Buddha figure does not possess that dignity which we should ex- 
pect of the great moral teacher of mankind, but possesses in a 
marked degree the self-sufficiency which is frequently found in 
the Buddha pictures of Northern Asia, intended to denote the 
calmness of bliss which the attainment of Nirv4na procures. 
Hasegawa's picture is nevertheless interesting, because it is the 
reproduction of an old painting, famous in its time and as well 
known among Buddhists as a Lucas Cranach’s Christ might be 
among Christians. Wedonot always admire the hard lines of 
the old masters, but considering their struggle with technicalities, 
we are apt to finda greater beauty in their lines than in the 
smoother products of modern art where the strength of originality 
is sometimes entirely crowded out by the elegance of modern 
technique. We shall be glad to receive orders for the picture, 
subject to the above reservation of our opinion as to its being an 
ideal representation of Buddha. 

The picture shows Buddha in the centre, standing upon the 
lotus and in the attitude of a teadher. The colors of his dress are 
not historically correct. The undergarment is dark green, the 
upper garment is a seal brown, lined with white. Angels appear 
above him, and the variegated colors of the reainbow-light appear 
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in tinted cloudlets of blue, red, and green, which is not quite in 
keeping with the common tradition. To the right and left we 
have green bamboo reeds and in front a lotus pond. The whole 
background is, without other details, tinted in gray. The Buddha 
is surrounded by an audience of eight disciples, dressed in blue, 
yellow, red, and green. Three auditors at his right hand are ap- 
parently intended to represent the brotherhood of those who have 
taken the vows, for their shaven heads indicate that they are 
priests, while the others represent lay disciples of the Buddha. 


Two open letters, the first to Emperor William II. and Col. 
Moritz von Egidy, the second to Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
have recently come into our hands, bearing the imprint of far-off 
Santiago du Chili. They are written in the French language and 
are by a zealous apostle of the religion of humanity, Mr. Juan 
Enrique Lagarrigue. In the interests of universal peace and pro- 
gress, the author entreats Emperor William to restore the prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine to France, and seeks to gain the co- 
operation of Colonel von Egidy in the same cause. The letter to 
Archbishop Ireland corrects certain wrong impressions which the 
Catholic prelate seems to have entertained with regard to Positiv- 
ism, and invites the latter on the ground of recent liberal utter_ 
ances to espouse the religion of humanity, in which it is said he 
cannot fail to accomplish the noble ends which he has set himself. 
(Santiago de Chili, Av. Negrete, 7.) 


English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons, by Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, is an extension of the method of teaching the deaf to 
understand spoken words by watching the motions of the vocal 
organs. The author presents an alphabet which can be directly 
translated into motor actions of the tongue, the vocal chords, etc., 
and claims that children and others who master these twelve les- 
sons will read with accuracy and certainty any English compo- 
sition printed in the same alphabet. Here is the germ of a new 
Universal Phonic Character by which we could speak a language 
we were utterly ignorant of. It has at present the disadvantage 
of cumbersomeness in print, but if it is as readily learned as con- 
tended, it will certainly ‘‘offer unquestionable advantages" at 
least ‘‘in laying a foundation for excellence in native speaking 
and in the utterance of foreign tongues.” (Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pages, 80. Price, 50 cents. 


Among the many commendable enterprises which Mr. W. T. 
Stead, of the Review of Reviews, has set on foot, the most nota- 
ble, in an educational regard, is his cheap Mas/erpiece Library, 
consisting of the Penny Poets, the Penny Prose Classics, the Penny 
Novels, and Penny Books for the Bairns. Some numbers of these 
series have met with phenomenal success, several hundred thou- 
sand copies of them having been sold in a single year in England 
alone. Naturally the print is fine. Further information may be 
obtained from the office of the Review of Reviews, London and 
New York. : 


There are a number of sound reflexions presented in Some 
Prolegomena to a Philosophy of Medicine, by Dr. Giles F. Golds- 
brough, President of the British Homceopathic Society, and the 
general reader unacquainted with homeeopathy will find its mean- 
ing compendiously explained here. (London: John Bale & Sons. 
Pages, 66, Price, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Professor William James's beautiful address, /s Life Worth 
Living ? which attracted widespread notice on its appearance in 
the J/nternational Journal of Ethics last year, has been reprinted 
in neat pocket form, and may be obtained from S. Burns Weston, 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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An English translation of Dr. Adolf Brodbeck's /dea/ of Uni- 
versities has appeared and may be profitably consulted in matters 
pertaining to the history of education. (New York: Metaphysical 
Publishing Co.) 

Tue History OF ORATORY FROM THE AGE OF PERICLES TO THE 
Present Time. By Lovenzo Sears, L. H. D., Professor in 
Brown University. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1896. 
Pp., 440. 

Feeling the absolute lack of a connected history of the sub- 
ject of oratory covering the entire period of its existence, Pro- 
fessor Sears has sought in the present volume to give ‘‘a brief 
account of each typical orator’s place in the long succession, to 
note the rhetorical principles that he exemplified, and to observe 
the trend of eloquence” in the various ancient and modern peri- 
ods. Necessarily his work has been something more than history, 
touching upon the philosophy of public discourse and establishing 
certain criteria for a just appreciation of its higher achievements. 

The narrative, which is largely critical, takes us through an- 
cient Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, Italy of the Renais- 
sance, and Germany of the Reformation, the oratory of Louis 
XIV., the French Revolution and the Restoration, British parlia- 
mentary oratory, our own colonial oratory, congressional and oc- 
casional oratory, ending with appreciations of Daniel Webster, 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, and George William Curtis. 

Of American orators Professor Sear’s opinion is high. He 
says of Daniel Webster: ‘‘If impartial judgment could be se- 
cured, as it may be in the far future, it is possible that, estimated 
by absolute standards, he will be considered, all in all, to be the 
perfected fruit of twenty-four centuries of oratorical culture;” 
and of the occasional orations of Edward Everett: ‘‘As literature 
they approach nearer the Hellenic standard in form and body 
than any collection from the days of the Famous Ten to our 
own.” But his estimate of foreign eloquence is discriminative if 
not equally laudatory, and sufficiently emphasises the solider in- 
tellectual and finished aspects of the art to make his work a valu- 
able handbook to Americans aspiring to forensic fame and an ade- 
quate offset to the dominant trend of American oratory. Profes- 
sor Sear's exposition is free and rapid, and his diction not without 
pleasing rhetorical qualities. 


THe Mytus oF THE NEw Wortp, A Treatise on the Symbolism 
and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Danie/ 
G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., LL. D., D. Sc., Professor of 
American Archaeology and Linguistics in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia; David McKay. 1896. Pp. 
360. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Brinton is one of the foremost of American ethnologists, 
and particularly has he gained an enviable reputation in the study 
of aboriginal American languages. All his expositions in the de- 
partment of American archeology may therefore be regarded a 
prior’ as authoritative and competent. His present work, which 
is now in its third edition, thoroughly revised and brought down 
to date, is ‘‘ written more for the thoughtful general reader than 
the antiquary.”’ It is just such a handbook as one could wish for 
obtaining a compendious survey of the wonderful work which has 
been done in recent years towards deciphering the obscure records 
of the red races of America from the most northern regions to the 
uttermost extremity of the South American continent. The book 
is divided into eleven chapters, the first being concerned with 
‘* General Considerations of the Red Race.”’ The second, third, 
and fourth treat of ‘‘ The Idea of God,” ‘‘The Sacred Number,” 
and ‘The Symbols of the Bird and the Serpent.” Chapters five, 
six, and seven deal with the supreme gods of the red race and 
with the myths of water, fire, and the thunder-storm of the crea- 
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tion, the Deluge, the epochs of nature, and the Last Day; the 
eighth, ninth and tenth chapters, ofthe origin of man, of the soul 
and its destiny, and of the native priesthood. The concluding 
chapter deals with the influence of the native religion on the 
moral and social life of the race. The religion of the red races is 
particularly emphasised by Dr. Brinton, and on several other 
points also he has grasped the heart of many questions which are 
of cardinal importance and generally overlooked. 


STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT WORLD, OR PRACTICAL MIND ART. By 
flenry Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1896. Pp. 269. 
Price, $1.25. : 


Despite the many undoubted and familiar truths which this 
book contains, its foundations are philosophically lopsided and 
its logical development mystical and confused. The author’s state- 
ment that the essays constituting the book are ‘‘ metaphysical, 
psychological, and evolutionary in character,” is to be interpreted 
in the light of the fact that they were originally published in such 
journals as the Metaphysical Magazine, The Arena, Universal 
Truth, The Christian Metaphysician, etc., and their metaphysics, 
psychology, and evolution bear corresponding ear-marks of se- 
verity and profundity. Their products are such propositions as 
the following: ‘‘ Reality can only be predicated of the unseen 
and material.” ‘‘If life and mind are the supreme realities, they, 
instead of matter, constitute the substance of things.” ‘‘All truth 
which is above the plane of the intellect should be accepted, in 
the measure that it receives the full sanction of the inner ‘ Guide, ' 
or spiritual intuition of the individual. To aid in and point out 
the law of the development of the supernal faculty is the writer's 
earnest desire and effort.” The author constantly stultifies his po- 
sition by appealing to the intellect which he subordinates to mys- 
tical intuition, and to the science which he rejects when it is ad- 
verse to his spiritistic conclusions. On the basis of the truth 
involved in philosophical idealism or philosophical spiritualism, 
he erects a system of the mind and universe which, while antag- 
onising materialism as the source and essence of all evil, is yet 
tainted to the core by materialism and carries within it in atten- 
uated form all the obsolete mechanism of materialism. ‘‘ Super- 
nal spiritual chemistry,” ‘‘dynamics of the mind,” ‘‘ conservation 
of spiritual energy,” ‘‘ the tracing of forces back to the one primal 
energy, infinite mind,” are ot a dropping of ‘‘crude, childish © 
materialism,” and it is self-deception to believe that they are—a 
self-deception which, so long as it lasts, can only retard the com- 
prehension of the truth. 
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WHY CHAMBORD WAS NOT MADE KING OF FRANCE. 
BY THEODORE STANTON, 

Tue National Assembly, which met at Bordeaux 
in February, 1871, was chosen solely to decide 
whether the war with Germany should continue or a 
peace be negotiated. But when the Monarchists 
found, much to their surprise, that they had some two 
hundred majority in the body, they then announced 
that the Assembly enjoyed constituent powers, and 
that it should not dissolve till they had foisted on 
France a monarchy in the place of the nondescript re- 
public which then existed. 

But these ‘‘resurrected ”’ Royalists soon discovered 
that serious difficulties lay in the way of the accom- 
In the first place Thiers, 
the idol of a day, whom they had almost unanimously 
placed at the head of the state and clothed with well- 
nigh unlimited powers, began to turn against them, 
to lean towards the definitive establishment of a con- 
servative republic, and, what was even more alarm- 
ing, to take over with him to the enemy’s camp no 
mean following from their own. 

A second, and not less serious obstacle, was the 
divided state of the anti-republican majority. Led by 
three rival princes, ail of whom were trying to sit on 
one throne, as Thiers happily put it, the hostile Or- 
leanist, Legitimist, and Bonapartist contingents pre- 
sented a very broken front to the common republican 
enemy. And scrutinising more closely the two grand 
divisions of the Royalists, still further disunion was 
apparent. Towards the middle of 1873 four distinct 
‘‘groups”’ or factions could be differentiated among 
them. 

On the Royalists’ left wing was the Right Centre, 
which, while conserving its affection for, and fidelity 
to, the Orleans princes felt that the monarchy could not 
be and perhaps ought not to be re-established except 
in the person of the Count of Chambord, But while 


thus going over to the ultra-conservative grandson of 


Charles X., these liberal heirs of the July monarchy 
required of him in return certain’constitutional guar- 
antees and the maintenance of the tricolored flag as 
the national standard. This group was about one 
hundred and twenty strong. 

_On the other wing was the Extreme Right, com- 


. 


posed of some four score antiquated Ultramontanes, 
clinging to the old régime of divine right, the hered- 
itary enemies of the French revolution, and the blind 
followers of the Count of Chambord, ready to go 
wherever and however he should lead—in a word, 
more Royalist than the King. 

Between these two extremes stood the Moderate 
Right, who were convinced that a monarchical restora- 
tion could be brought about only through mutual con- 
cessions on the part of the Extreme Right and the 
Right Centre, and the union of all Royalists on a 
common platform. There were about a hundred of 
these measured and conciliatory deputies who acted 
as a mollient link between the two rather distrustful 
and repellent wings of the party. 

And lastly there were some forty Monarchists who, 
for one reason or another, did not care to ‘‘train” 
with any one of the other groups, and so gradually 
united in a little body known as the Changarnier Re- 
union, named from the venerable general and deputy 
who presided over it. Their political views do not 
seem to have differed from those held by the gener- 
ality of their congeners of the majority. 

When the insurrection of the Paris Commune had 
been suppressed and the final arrangements been 
made for the last fragment of the Prussian war in- 
demnity and the removal of the remnant of the Ger- 
man army still quartered on French territory—this 
had all been accomplished by the autumn of 1873, 
thanks to Thiers’s energy—the majority breathed 
more freely and felt that they could now turn their se- 
rious attention to the object nearest their heart, —the 
restoration of the monarchy. So it was decided to 
remove forthwith the two chief barriers in-the way, — 
Thiers in the presidency and the divisions among 
themselves. 

Thiers, who had now declared openly for the Re- 
public, was consequently pushed from power on May 
24, 1873, and a tool of the Right, Marshal MacMahon, 
was put in his place, while the Duke of Broglie, a 
Monarchist of the Orleanist stripe, become Prime 
Minister and confidential adviser of the new Presi- 
dent. 

A few weeks later—in August—a veritable coup de 
thédtre occurred in the direction of the union of the 
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Royalists, —the Count of Paris, head of the Orleanist 
branch, went to Frohsdorff, near Vienna, the resi- 
dence of the Count of Chambord, and acknowledged 
him as ‘‘the sole representative in France of the mon- 
archical principle.” The Government, the majority in 
the Assembly, and the pretenders themselves, were 
now at one in so far at least as regards the principle 
of a monarchical restoration and who the monarch 
should be. 

But, as after events showed, the most formidable 
obstacle—the bringing of the Count of Chambord 
into line with his supporters—remained to be re- 
moved, if removed it could be. And to the history 
of this part of the enterprise M. Chesnelong’s new 
book! is an important and interesting, though a little 
too tautological, contribution. The author, who is 
now a distinguished life Senator, was then a Deputy 
to the National Assembly, where he sat among the 
members of the Moderate Right. He it was whom 
the Committee of Nine, of which he was one, made 
up of representatives from the four Royalist groups 
and charged with the whole management of the pre- 
liminaries of the Restoration, sent to explain to ‘‘ the 
future King” the political situation in France, and 
especially in the Assembly, and to try to bring about 
an accord between him and his parliamentary sup- 
porters. And when the campaign came to an igno- 
minious end a few weeks later because of the absence 
of such a harmonious understanding, M. Chesnelong 
was made the scapegoat thereof in many quarters. 
For nearly a quarter of a century he has borne in 
silence what he pronounces to be unjust imputations, 
‘a silence,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ which seemed imposed by 
respect and duty.” But to-day, now that the two 
chief royal actors in the scene are dead, that ‘‘the 
flag question,” which was then such a burning one, 
has ceased to exist, and, in a word, that monarchy in 
France appears buried for many years, if not defi- 
nitely, and the Republic, to use a most expressive 
slang phrase, ‘‘come to stay,’—M. Chesnelong has 
concluded to speak, and has extracted from his me- 
moirs, written in 1885, all that part which has to do 
with the monarchical campaign of the summer and 
autumn of 1873, and published it in the present vol- 
ume. Although this is evidently an apology fro domo 
sua, still it carries with it such an air of truthfulness, 
honorability, and exactness that the author wins the 
sympathy and confidence of the reader, who feels that 
the book possesses real historical value. 

After much careful consideration and more than 
one compromise, the Committee of Nine finally au- 
thorised M.*Chesnelong to convey to the pretender a 
series of propositions. In the first place he was to 


1Un Témoignage sur un Point d'Histoire: La Campagne Monarchigue 
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be informed that the Assembly would call him to the 
throne by virtue of his hereditary right, as the only 
legitimate representative of the national, hereditary, 
and constitutional monarchy. In the second place, 
the Assembly, at least the Committee of Nine said 
so, did not wish to impose on the King, as a condition 
of his elevation to the throne, a constitution made 
without his co-operation, but, on the contrary, the 
future constitutional bills would be laid before the 
Assembly by the King’s Government. The Commit- 
tee of Nine did not feel any anxiety as to how these 
two propositions would be received. But they were 
not so assured concerning the next one. 

In order to anticipate the falsehoods which the 
Committee felt sure would be put in circulation the 
moment the coming restoration was announced, it 
was proposed to the Count that a general statement 
be made concerning the nature of the new monarchy. 
The public was to be given to understand that the 
authority would be exercised conjointly by the King 
and the Chambers ; that the former would be charged 
with the executive power, that his person would be 
inviolable, and that, as a consequence of royal invio- 
lability and the co-operation of the Chambers in the 
government, ministerial responsibility would be rec- 
ognised. The future constitution, it was still further 
to be declared, would acknowledge the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the nation, the equality before the 
law of all classes of citizens and their free access to 
every civil and military employment ; would stipulate 
that all taxes should be voted annually by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, and, in a word, that the guar- 
antees which constitute the public law of France 
should not be attacked. 

These three requests seemed to meet with the 
Prince’s approval; and then M. Chesnelong took up 
the more difficult part of his mission. The question 
as to whether the future standard of France under the 
Restoration should be the tricolor of the Revolution 
and Empire or the white flag of the old monarchy had 
nearly wrecked the enterprise in committee before it 
ever got squarely before the Count of Chambord. 
The Right Centre at first made it the size gua non of 
their participation in the campaign that the text of 
the law of the Assembly calling the Count of Cham- 
bord to the throne should stipulate in advance that 
the then national ensign should be changed in no re- 
spect and at notime. And they seemed justified—if 
justification were needed—in taking this stand by 
Marshal MacMahon’s private communication to the 
Committee, that he would have nothing to do with the 
venture if the tricolor were repudiated ; and with the 
President even lukewarm, the most sanguine Royal- 
ist knew that a restoration was at that time impos- 
sible. 1° 
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The Extreme Right, on the other hand, if not so 
positive in their advocacy of the claims of the white 
flag as were the Orleanists for the tricolor, shared the 
antipathy of their Prince against ‘‘the banner of the 
Revolution.”” A compromise, therefore, was abso- 


 lutely necessary, and the following resolution was 


unanimously agreed to by the Committee of Nine: 
‘<The tricolored flag is preserved, and it cannot be 
changed except through the accord of King and As- 
sembly.” The first clause satisfied the Right Centre 
and the last portion the Legitimists ; or, rather, as is 
always the case with compromises, each party was 
only partially contented, though the former got more 
—this being an instance of Bismarck’s deati posst- 
dentes—than the latter. 

The ingenious advocate of the Committee, in his 
delicately-worded glossary on the text of the resolu- 
tion, admitted to the Prince that, while it was true 
that he would be first greeted, on his entrance into 
France, by the tricolor, the second clause of the reso- 
lution reserved to him the right of presenting to the 
country, at the hour he should think fit, his own so- 
lution of the difficulty. But—and here came the rub 
—M. Chesnelong trusted the Prince shared the view 
of the Committee, that the matter once laid before the 
Assembly by the King both parties would come to a 
common understanding; otherwise, he pointed out, 
this flag difference might give rise to a conflict be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of the 
government with all the grave dangers that such a 
clash would be sure to bring upon a country like 
France. 

On quitting the Prince, after a vigorous presenta- 
tion of the case, M. Chesnelong flattered himself that 
the Count of Chambord fully acquiesced in the views 
of the Committee. But scarcely had the latter reached 
his private apartments, when he sent word to the for- 
mer that, while he consented to the two first proposi- 
tions—the tricolor being left untouched, provisionally 
at least, and his laying before the nation, when once 
on the throne, his own solution—he could not accept 
the third proposition, the King and Assembly agree- 
ing as to what the solution should be—‘‘ which,” he 
declared, ‘‘ would place me, so to speak, at the mercy 
of the Assembly.” 

When this message was conveyed to him, M. 
Chesnelong admits that he was ‘‘thunderstruck.” ‘It 
was plain to me,” he continues, ‘‘that the Prince, 
after having at first consented to the third declaration, 
regretted having done so, changed his mind, and, in 
a word, would no longer stand by our first under- 
standing. This was a symptom that alarmed me, and 
I began to ask myself, if, after our departure and 
when no longer influenced by contact with us, the 
Prince, left to the workings of his own mind, would 
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not return to his position of absolute resistance to the 
whole flag matter and reject the two first declarations 
as he had just done the third.”” And this is just what 
did happen, as the sequel will show. 

But if he could prevent it, M. Chesnelong did not 
mean to let the obstinate Prince blast in this way his 
own political future and that of his friends. ‘‘So after 
much reflection,” he says, ‘‘I thought I had discov- 
ered a way of restoring the situation.”” A third inter- 
view occurred in the night, just before the Prince 
started for the Salzburg station where he took the 
midnight train for Frohsdorff. Although the Count 
of Chambord could not be moved in his determination 
not to accept the third declaration, he did consent, at 
M. Chesnelong’s earnest solicitation, not to forbid his 
followers of the Extreme Right in the Assembly vot- 
ing for the article of the Committee—‘‘the tricolored 
flag is preserved and it cannot be changed, except 
through the accord of King and Assembly,’’—it being 
understood that they could afterwards support the 
solution proposed by the King. 

This modicum was the only concession which M. 
Chesnelong could obtain, and on parting with the 
Prince he felt forced to say to him: ‘I trust that the 
monarchical campaign can be entered upon, although 
the ground on which we can manceuvre in common 
is very narrow, much reduced from what I had hoped 
it would be, and whose limits it will be difficult not 
to overstep.” 

It must strike a cool, foreign observer that the 
situation was even worse than appeared to this opti- 
mistic advocate of a cause dear to his heart ; and this 
on his own showing. The Prince evidently made 
more than one mental reservation. Throughout the 
interview there was a continual straining, on the part 
of M. Chesnelong, of the meaning of the adage ‘Si- 
lence gives consent.” 

Thus, after having laid before the Prince the con- 
stitutional portion of the Committee’s programme, 
M. Chesnelong makes such comments as these: ‘‘His 
assent, though silent, seemed to me so manifest that 
I made a note of it.” ‘The Prince, without pro- 
nouncing a single word of reservation, made me a 
sign of acquiescence.” ‘‘The plan of the Committee 
of Nine was accepted without restriction and even 
without the least observation. The Prince approved 
all, or at least opposed nothing.” Even M. Chesne- 
long himself was surprised at the easiness of his task. 
He says: ‘‘The result corresponded with my hopes. 
I may say it even surpassed them. So when later I 
had to give my colleagues an account of this part of 
my negotiation, I could truthfully say: /e »’avais eu 
quia enfoncer une porte ouverte.” 

When the flag portion of the mission was entered 
upon, this ‘‘policy of silence’? was naturally empha- 
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sised. Thus: ‘‘The Prince made no answer, and no 
sign from him could enable me to make out his im- 
pression. From the moment I took up this new line 
of ideas, his physiognomy was as if enveloped by an 
impenetrable impassibility.”” When the direct ques- 
tion was put to him, whether he and the Committee 
were at one as to the modification of the flag being 
the joint work of King and Assembly, this was 
all M. Chesnelong got for an answer: ‘‘ The Prince 
remained impassible and did not abandon his silent 
attitude.’’ And when it was suggested that the solu- 
tion ‘‘ should be found in the fusion or in the co-exist- 
ence of the two flags,” ‘‘a smile, somewhat veiled 
with sadness, greeted these words. However, he did 
not interrupt me.’”’ Even not being interrupted car- 
ried with it a sort of affirmative significance to the 
eager ears of M. Chesnelong. One more example: 
«‘After a short silence, where I would have welcomed 
a reply, but which was not forthcoming, I continued 
my unpleasant exposé.” And finally, when the second 
and last interview had been held and M. Chesnelong 
had returned to some of his impatiently waiting col- 
leagues, he describes himself as ‘‘radiant as after an 
unexpected success. ... They expressed astonishment 
that the assent of the Prince had been so complete, 
and that no reservations were mingled with it. I an- 
swered that after the first conversation I indeed did 
not look for such a good ending, and that I was sur- 
prised at it.” 

And yet, the Count of Chambord could speak out, 
and very plainly, when he wanted to. But when he 
did so, M. Chesnelong would not accept his words. 
Thus, when the scheme of the fusion of the two flags 
was being developed, M. Chesnelong ‘‘noticed a vis- 
ible expression,of discontent spread over the Prince’s 
face,”’ and when the proposal was pressed home, 
‘the Prince interrupted with an accent of gentle firm- 
ness, as if speaking to himself: ‘I will never accept 
the tricolor flag.’ But I immediately replied with re- 
spectful emotion: ‘Monseigneur will permit me to 
consider that I did not hear those words. At least he 
does not charge me, I think, to convey them to Paris; 
for if I were to do so, the monarchical campaign would 
be given over forthwith. I shall forget, therefore, 
what Monseigneur has just said. He will be kind 
enough, at the end of our conversation, to convey to 
me the final reply that I shall have to take back. 
Whatever it may be, I will faithfully transmit it. But 
that is the only one I shall feel bound to carry.’” The 
Prince’s answer was: ‘‘Very well; but you see what 
are my real feelings on the subject.” 

And yet, notwithstanding their vulnerable and 
rather slippery candidate, the United Right hopefully 
began to build up its new throne on this bed of sand, 
and the more optimistic believe that they would have 
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completed it and the second restoratron would have 
been an accomplished fact in the autumn of 1873, if 
it had not been for the famous letter of October 27 in 
which the indignant but narrow Prince put a brusque 
end to all the quibbling, hair-splitting, and tweezering 
which had been in progress in Parliament and in the 
press since the campaign began, and which he felt 
placed him in a wrong light. With one sweep of the 
pen the Count of Chambord cut the ground from un- 
der the feet of his political henchmen and once more 
firmly placed himself on his native heath,—the old 
régime, absolutism, the counter-revolution, the white 
standard of the Bourbons. In a word, the Prince had 
simply repeated what he had said a few days before 
to M. Chesnelong at Salzburg: ‘‘I will never accept 
the tricolor flag.”’ i 


LAO-TSZE’S TAQ=TEH-KING. 
Ill. LAO-TSZE’S ETHICS. 

Uron his faith in the seasonableness, goodness, 
and unfailing rightness of the Tao, Lao-Tsze builds — 
his ethical system, trusting that through the Tao the 
crooked shall be straightened, the imperfect shall be 
made complete, the lowly shall receive abundance as 
sure as valleys naturally and without any effort of 
their own fill themselves with water. But he demands 
the surrender of personal ambitions and personal striv- 
ings. His aim is not to fashion, not to make, not to 
push or force things, but to let them develop accord- 
ing to their own nature. He who acts a part in the 
world, as a player does on the stage; he who endeav- 
ors to bring about artificial conditions; he who med- 
dles with the natural growth of society, will fail in the 
end. This is what Lao-Tsze calls wz-wé1,! or ‘‘not 
acting, not making, not doing,” and he assures us 
that for him who accepts the principle of not acting, 
‘there will be nothing that he will not be able to 
accomplish.” 

Lao-Tsze’s proposition appears paradoxical, but it 
is simple enough. He who attempts to alter the na- 
ture of things will implicate himself in a struggle in 
which even the most powerful creature must finally 
succumb. But he who uses things according to their 
nature, directing their course, not altering their na- 
ture, can do with them whatever he pleases. Build 
strong walls and heavy dams to prevent the landslide 
caused by the waters that sink into the ground, and 
the waters will break through and carry your dam 
down into the valley; but provide the under-ground 
water with outlets in the places where it naturally en- 
deavors to flow, and there will be no danger of a 
catastrophe. 

The same is true of the social conditions of man- 


1See Williams's Syllabic Dictionary, pp. 1059 and 1047. 
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kind. Lao-Tsze requests the government not to gov- 
ern, but simply to administer. Rulers should not in- 
terfere with the natural development of their people. 
They should practise not-acting, not-meddling, non- 
interference, or, as the French call it, datsser faire, so 
that the people shall scarcely know that they have 
rulers. Thus they will make the nation great. The less 
laws and prohibitions there are, the less crime will 
there be. The less the welfare of the people is forced 
by artificial methods, the greater will be their wealth 
and prosperity. 

Lao-Tsze’s principle of ‘‘not-acting”’ is obviously 
not inactivity; it is simply not acting a part; not do- 
ing things in an artificial way; it is not forcing the 
nature of things. It is the utter omission of the pe- 
culiar and particular Tao of oneself (i. e., of man’s 
Tao, zhtn tao) and following the course prescribed by 
the eternal Tao, chdng tao. It is, briefly, not ‘‘non- 
action,” but ‘‘non-assertion.”’ 

Chwang-Tsze, Lao-Tsze’s most accomplished dis- 
ciple, characterises non-action as follows: 


‘Non-action makes one the lord of all glory ; non-action makes 
one the treasury of all plans; non-action makes one the burden of 
all offices; non-action makes one the lord of all wisdom. The 
range of the true man’s action is inexhaustible, but there is no- 
where any trace of his presence. He fulfils all that he has received 
from Heaven, but he does not see that he was the recipient of any- 
thing. A pure vacancy (of his own and private affairs) character- 
ises him. When the perfect man employs his mind, it is a mirror. 
It conducts nothing and anticipates nothing; it responds, but does 
not retain. Thus he is able to deal successfully with all things, 
and injures none.” 


The ideal of non-action as the basis of ethics in 
the sense in which Lao-Tsze understands it, is very 
different from the expressions and moral preachings 
that the Western people, the energetic children of the 
North, are accustomed to. Nevertheless, there are re- 
markable coincidences with Lao-Tsze’s ethics not only 
in Buddhism but ‘also in the Bible and the literature 
of the Western sages. 

The virtue of the Taoist, which is ‘‘tranquillity,” 
‘«quietude,” ‘‘rest”’ corresponds to the Biblical in- 
junction: ‘‘Rest in the Lord!” (Psalm, 37, 7) and 
«In quietude shall be your strength !” (Isaiah, 30, 15), 
or, as the Apostle has it: ‘‘We beseech you, brethren, 
that ye study to be quiet.” 

This tranquillity, if acquired by all, becomes peace 
‘on earth to the men of good-will, and in this sense the 
ideal of Lao-Tsze’s virtuous men is equivalent to the 
peacemakers to whom Christ promises the inheritance 
of the earth. The Bible characterises God in words 

that would have been very congenial to Lao-Tsze. 
We read: 


‘*He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; he 


1The term daisser faire has its exact counterpart in the Chinese wt wéz. 
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breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the 
chariot in the fire.” (Ps. 46, 9.) 

And the ethics of this God, who is the ideal of peace 
on earth, is stillness. The Psalmist continues: 


‘« Be still and know that I am God.” 


That God should be conceived as non-action was 


-a favorite idea of Philo, the Neo-Platonist, the same 


who for the first time used the term Logos in the sense 
in which it was adopted by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. Philo calls God azrozos, the non-actor, not 
in the sense of being passive but as absolute existence, 
as the ovrws ov. Indeed, ‘‘activity is as natural to 
God as burning is to fire” (Leg. a//., 1, 3), but God’s 
activity is of a peculiar kind; it is efficiency, not ex- 
ertion; it is not a particular work that he performs, 
but an omnipresent effectiveness which Philo finds 
difficult to characterise without falling a prey to mys- 
ticism. Philo was a mystic, and God to him is the 
Unnamable, the Unspeakable, axarovopuaotos nai 
appntos, which again reminds us of Lao-Tsze’s doc- 
trine that the eternal Tao is wz ming, ‘the Nameless.”’ 

Stillness, that is to say, self-possessed tranquillity, 
or quietude of soul is the condition of purity. Any- 
thing that agitates the mind disturbs it, for troubled 
waters cannot be limpid. Chwang-Tsze says: 


‘‘Sadness and pleasure show a depraving element in virtue ; 
joy and anger show some error in their course; love and hatred 
show a failure of their virtue... . It is the nature of water, when 
free from admixture, to be clear, and, when not agitated, to be 
level; while, if obstructed and not allowed to flow, it cannot pre- 
serve its clearness;—being an image of the virtue of Heaven. 
Hence.it is said to be guileless and pure, and free from all admix- 
ture ; to be still and uniform, without undergoing any change; to 
be indifferent and not self-asserting; to move and yet to act like 
Heaven :—this is the way to nourish the spirit."’ 

It is a remarkable coincidence that Tolstoi, who in 
many respects is similar to Lao-Tsze uses literally 
the very term /e non-agir, which in Chinese could only 
be called wz-wé:. And Tolstoi’s conception of non- 
acting is not passivity, not a total cessation of work, 
not indolence, but a tranquilisation, ez sich besinnen, 
the attainment of that peace of soul which is the con- 
dition of all well directed and properly guided work 
in life. Tolstoi actually indicts labor not as being ac- 
tivity, but in so far as labor is restlessness. Labor, in 
his opinion, is no virtue; labor is useless, nay, per- 
nicious, for labor, such as keeps men too busy to leave 
them time for thought, is the curse of the world. Most 
of us, says Tolstoi, have not time for the consideration 
of truth and goodness, because we are rushed. An 
editor must arrange his journal, the general organises 
his troops, the engineer constructs an Eiffel tower, 
men of affairs arrange the World’s Fair, the naturalist 
investigates heredity, philologists must count the fre- 
quency of various phrases in certain authors, and no 
one has leisure enough for a moment of rest; no one 
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has time for finding that peace of soul which the world 
cannot give. They do anything except that which 
they ought to do first. 

Yet it is thinking that reforms the world, not work- 
ing, not laboring. Thought is the rudder that changes 
the course of the ship of toiling mankind; the energy 
of the steam that labors in turning the wheels is useful 
only so long as it is controlled by thought in the right 
way. Foracquiring the right ideal that will guide us in 
the right direction, says Tolstoi, we need not labor, nor 
need we exert ourselves, on the contrary, we must 
abandon all exertion and become calm; if all men 
would only employ the tenth part of the energy that 
is wasted on the acquisition of purely material advan- 
tages, to settling the questions of their conscience, 
the world would soon be reformed. 

Virtue, according to Lao-Tsze, is simply the imi- 
tation of the Tao. The Tao acts, but does not claim ; 
it begets and quickens, but does not own; it directs 
and arranges, but does not lord.! The sage will not 
make a show of virtue, of benevolence, of justice, of 
propriety ; he will make no pretense of being virtu- 
ous, but simply imitate in all things Heaven’s Tao.* 

The Tao’s movement is ‘‘homeward or returning ”’ 
(chapter 16, 40 e¢ passim), which reminds us of Isaiah, 
who says: 

‘For thus saith the Lord God, the Holy One of Israel; in re- 
turning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength: and ye would not. 

And the Psalmist says: 


‘‘Return unto thy rest, O my soul,” 116, 7. 


The agreement between the New Testament and 
Lao-Tsze becomes more surprising still when both 
insist on the paradox that weakness is strength. Lao- 
Tsze says: 

‘The softest overcomes the world’s hardest.” (Chapter 43.) 

‘The weak conquer the strong, the tender conquer the rigid."’ 
(Chapter 78.) 

St. Paul uses the same expression: 

‘God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty.”’ (1 Cor., 1, 27.) 

‘*When I am weak then I am strong.’”’ (2 Cor., 12, 10.) 

‘«My (i. e., God's) strength is made perfect in weakness." (//., 
v. 9.) 

As the Tao is the same to all people, so the sage 
will be the same to all people. He will make no dis- 
crimination. He will not repay badness with badness 
and cunning with cunning. The good he will meet with 
goodness, and the bad he will meet with goodness. 
The faithful he will meet with faith, and the faithless 
he will meet with faith. For the Tao is good, the Tao 
is faithful. (Chapter 4g.) 

Since genuine merit can be accomplished only 


1Chapter 10, 2 Chapter g. 
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through non-assertion, the condition of greatness is 
modesty or lowliness. As the water that benefits all 
the world seeks always the lowest places, so the sage 
abhors self-exaltation. As Christ says, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall exalt himself -shall be abased,” and ‘‘he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted,” so Lao-Tsze 
compares the Tao of Heaven to a bow (Chapter 77) ; 
he says: ‘It brings down the high and exalts the 
lowly.” Lao-Tsze says that the imperfect will be re- 
stored, the crooked shall be straightened, the valleys 
shall be filled (Chapter 20), which reminds one of the 
words of Isaiah (40, 4). 

Christianity and Buddhism are classified by Scho- 
penhauer as the religions of pessimism, because they 
recognise the existence of evil in the world from which 
we must seek salvation, and it is remarkable that in 
addition to several other similarities the Taoist philos- 
ophy would fall under the same category. Chwang- 
Tsze lets the robber K‘i express his view on happiness 
in these words which apparently voice the author’s 
opinion: 

‘‘The greatest longevity man can reach is a hundred years; 
a medium longevity is eighty years; the lowest longevity is sixty. 
Take away sickness, pining, bereavement, mourning, anxieties, 
and calamities, the times when, in any of these, one can open his 
mouth and laugh, are only four or five days ina month. Heaven 


and earth have no limit of duration, but the death of man has its 
(appointed) time.” 


The world is full of anxiety and misery; and the 
salvation consists solely in a surrender of that craving 
for happiness and enjoyment which is in common 
people the main spring of action. This surrender is - 
attained in wz-wéz, or non-assertion, leading to chda, 
truth; to simplicity, ‘oh or p‘u; to sincerity, chth; to 
shun, purity. The natural result of Lao-Tsze’s philos- 
ophy is the ethical ideal of the sage, the saintly man, 
shing shin, or, as later Taoists have it, the true man, 


chdn chin.’ Chwang-Tsze says (Book XV.): 


‘‘The human spirit goes forth in all directions, flowing on 
without limit, reaching to heaven above, and wreathing round the 
earth beneath. It transforms and nourishes all things, and cannot 
be represented by any form. Its name is ‘‘ Divinity (in man).” It 
is only the path of pure simplicity which guards and preserves the 
Spirit. When this path is preserved and not lost, it becomes one 
with the Spirit; and in this ethereal amalgamation it acts in har- 
mony with the orderly operation of Heaven. 

‘‘There is the vulgar saying, ‘The multitude of men consider 
gain to be the most important thing; pure scholars, fame; those 
who are wise and able value their ambition; the sage prizes. essen- 
tial purity.’ Therefore simplicity is the denomination of that in 
which there is no admixture; purity of that in which the spirit is 
not impaired. It is he who can embody simplicity and purity 
whom we call the True Man."’ Sacred Books of the East, XXXIX., 


p. 367. 


. 

1For Chén, see p. 15; for skftn, p 783; for shing, p. 773, and for chzA, sin 

cere, p. 68, in W2lliams’s Syllabic Dictionary. For p‘u, plain, see p. 710; its 

contracted form, f‘oA, p. 711.—The pronunciation shing shin, ‘‘ the holy man,” 
is old; the modern pronunciation according to Williams is shdug zhan. 
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An exhaustive description of the true man is given 
by Chwang-Tsze in Book VI., where we read: 


‘What is meant by ‘the True Man'? 

‘‘The True men of old did not reject (the views of) the few; 
they did not seek to accomplish (their ends) like heroes (before 
others); they did not lay plans to attain those ends. Being such, 
though they might make mistakes, they had no occasion for re- 
pentance; though they might succeed, they had no self-complacency. 
Being such, they could ascend the loftiest heights without fear ; 
they could pass through water without being made wet by it; they 
could go into fire without being burnt; so it was that by their 
knowledge they ascended to and reached the Tao. : 

‘‘The True men of old did not dream when they slept, had 
no anxiety when they awoke, and did not care that their food 
should be pleasant. Their breathing came deep and silently. 

‘‘When men are defeated in argument, their words come from 
their gullets as if they were vomiting. Where lusts and desires are 
deep, the springs of the Heavenly are shallow. 

‘*The True men of old knew nothing of the love of life or of 
the hatred of death. Entrance into life occasioned them no joy ; 
the exit from it awakened no resistance. Composedly they went 
andcame. They did not forget what their beginning had been, 
and they did not inquire into what their end would be. They ac- 
cepted their lot and rejoiced in it; they forgot fear of death and 
returned to their state before life. Thus there was in them what 
is called the want of any mind to resist the Tao, and of all attempts 
by means of the Human to assist the Heavenly. Such were they 
who are called the True men. 

‘‘The True men of old presented the aspect of judging others 
aright, but without being partisans; of feeling their own insuffi- 
ciency, but being without flattery or cringing. Their peculiarities 
were natural to them, but they were not obstinately attached to 
them; their humility was evident, but there was nothing of un- 
reality or display about it."’ J/ézd., p. 237, 238, 240. 


Lao-Tsze declares that the true man is not hurt by 
fire or water, and that he need not fear either the rhi- 
noceros or tiger, which is explained by Chwang-Tsze 
in Book XVII.: 


‘‘Fire cannot burn him who is perfect in virtue, nor water 
drown him; neither cold nor heat can affect him injuriously ; 
neither bird nor beast can hurt him, This does not mean that he 
is indifferent to these things; it means that he discriminates be- 
tween where he may safely rest and where he will be in peril; 
that he is tranquil equally in calamity and happiness; that he is 
careful what he avoids and what he approaches ;—so that nothing 
can injure him, Hence it is said: ‘What is heavenly is internal ; 
what is human is external.’ 

‘* Virtue is in what is heavenly. If you know the operation of 
what is heavenly and what is human, you will have your root in 
what is heavenly and your position in virtue.” /éid., p. 383. 


The sage is above death; he is one with the Tao: 


‘‘Death and life are great considerations, but they could work 
no change in him. Though heaven and earth were to be overturned 
and fall, they would occasion him no loss. His judgment is fixed 
on that in which there is no element of falsehood ; and, while other 
things change, he changes not. The transformations of things are 
to him the developments prescribed for them, and he keeps fast 
hold of the author of them.” 


It was natural that in the course of the further de- 
velopment of the Taoist movement the old philosopher 
was more and more regarded as ¢/e true man, beside 
whom all the others were mere aspirants for saintli- 
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ness. His life was adorned with tales which are strong 
imitations of Buddhistic legends, and he became the 
central figure of a triune deity called the Three Pure 
Ones, which are even in appearance very similar to 
the Buddhist Trinity of the Buddha, the Dharma, and 
the Sangha. 


MARTIN LUTHER.! 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG, 
[CONTINUED. | 


A LETTER OF LUTHER TO THE PRINCE-ELECTOR OF SAXONY. 


To let Luther speak for himself we publish here 
a letter to the Prince-Elector Frederick the Wise, 
written in those days in which Luther had his whole 
strength most powerfully concentrated. The prudent 
Prince had ordered him to remain at the Wartburg, 
as he could not protect him at Wittenberg, for the 
angry Duke of Saxony, his cousin, would at once insist 
upon executing the sentence against the outlawed Lu- 
ther. Luther wrote thus to his sovereign : 

‘“Most serene and august Prince-Elector, most 
gracious Lord:—yYour Princely Grace’s writing and 
gracious warning reached me Friday evening, when | 
meant to ride away Sunday morning. That your 
Princely Grace has the very best intentions, requires 
neither proof nor witness for me, for I hold myself 
convinced thereof as far as human knowledge goes. 

‘«But in my affair, most gracious lord, I answer 
thus: Your Princely Grace knows, or, if you do not 
know, I herewith make known to you, that I have the 
Gospel, not from men, but alone from Heaven, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, so that I could well have praised 
and written myself a servant and evangelist, which I 
mean to do from this time forward. That I offered 
myself for hearing and judgment, however, was done 
not because I doubted the truth, but from excessive 
humility, to win over the others. I have done enough 
for your Princely Grace by having vacated my place 
this year to please your Princely Grace. For the Devil 
knows very well that I did it through no fear. He 
saw my heart well when I arrived at Worms, for had 
I known that as many devils were in wait for me as 
there are tiles on the roofs, I should still have leaped 
among them with joy. 

‘*Now, Duke George is very unlike even to a single 
devil. And since the Father of inscrutable mercy has 
by the Gospel made us joyful masters over all devils 
and death and has given us the wealth of confidence 
that we may say to him, ‘ Dearly beloved Father,’ your 
Princely Grace may yourself conjecture that it would 
be the highest disgrace to such a Father if we did not 
have confidence in Him that we are also masters of 
Duke George’s wrath. As for myself, I know well I 
would ride right into his Leipsic—your Princely Grace 


1 Translated by H. E. O. Heinemann. 
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will pardon my foolish speech—though it should, for 
nine days, rain only Dukes George, and each one was 
nine times as furious as this one. He thinks my Mas- 
ter Christ a man wattled together of straw, which this 
my master and myself may well suffer for a while. But 
I will not conceal from your Princely Grace that I 
have prayed and wept for Duke George not once but 
very often that God might enlighten him. I will pray 
and weep once more, afterwards nevermore. And I 
beg your Princely Grace will also help and have pray- 
ers said that we may turn from him the misfortune 
which, O Lord God! is moving upon him without 
intermission. I might strangle Duke George quickly 
with a word if that would end the matter. 

‘«This is written to your Princely Grace in the 
thought that you know that I am coming to Witten- 
berg under much higher protection than that of the 
Prince-Elector. Nor is it in my mind to require pro- 
tection from your Princely Grace. Nay, I deem I 
could protect your Princely Grace more than you 
could protect me. Even if I knew your Princely Grace 
could and would protect me, I should not come; in 
this matter no sword can either counsel or help; God 
must here work alone without any human assistance. 
Hence, he who believes best will here protect best. 

««Since, then, I feel that your Princely Grace is 
still very weak in the faith, I can nowise regard your 
Princely Grace as the man who could protect or save 
me. 

««Since your Princely Grace desires to know what 
to do in this matter, particularly as you think you 
have done far too little, I answer most humbly your 
Princely Grace has already done entirely too much 
and ought to do nothing. For God will not and can- 
not suffer your care and action or mine. He wants it 
left to Himself and none other. Your Princely Grace 
may govern yourself accordingly. 

‘«If your Princely Grace believe this, you will be 
secure and have peace; if you do not believe, still I 
believe and must allow the lack of faith of your 
Princely Grace to torment itself with that care which 
all who lack faith justly suffer. Since, then, I will not 
follow your Princely Grace, you will be excused be- 
fore God should I be captured or killed. Before men 
your Princely Grace should conduct yourself in this 
wise. Asa prince-elector you should be obedient to 
authority and allow imperial majesty to do in your 
cities and lands in regard to life and property as is 
proper according to the laws of the empire, and must 
not defend yourself or resist, nor seek opposition or 
any obstacle against that power should it want to take 
or kill me. For no one shall break that power but 
He alone that instituted it, otherwise it is rebellious 
and is against God. 
reason and understand that your Princely Grace was 


I hope, however, they will use 
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born in too lofty a cradle to become my jailor. If your 
Princely Grace leave the gate open and observe the 
safe-conduct of the Prince-Elector, if the enemies 
themselves come to fetch me, or their emissaries, your 
Princely Grace will have done enough to satisfy obe- 
dience. They cannot require more of your Princely 
Grace than that they want to learn of the whereabouts 
of Luther from your Princely Grace. And that they 
shall have without care, labor, or danger to your 
Princely Grace. For Christ did not teach me to be a 
Christian to the injury of another. Should they be so 
unreasonable, however, as to order that your Princely 
Grace yourself lay hands on me, I shall then tell you: 
what is to be done. I will secure your Princely Grace 
from injury and danger of body, goods, and soul in 
my cause, whether your Princely Grace believe this 
or not, 

‘*So I commend your Princely Grace to the mercy 
of God; we will discuss further measures when it be- 
comes necessary. For I have made this writing ready 
hurriedly that your Princely Grace may not be seized. 
with sadness at the rumor of my arrival, for I must 
and shall become a solace to all and not an injury if. 
I would be a true Christian. He is another than Duke 
George with Whom I am treating; He knows me 
quite well, and I know Him not ill. If your Princely 
Grace had faith you would see the glory of God. But. 
because you do not yet believe, you have not yet seen. 
anything. God be loved and praised forevermore: 
Amen. 

‘Given at Borna, in presence of the guide.on Ash 
Wednesday, A. D. 1522. ; 

‘«‘Your Princely Grace’s humble servant 
‘¢MartTIN LUTHER.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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NIRVANA.! 


A Story of Buddhist Psychology. 


PREAMBLE, 

WueEN Buddha, the Blessed One, the Tathagata, 
the great sage of the Sakya tribe, was still walking on 
earth, the news spread over all the valley of the holy 
Ganga, and every man greeted his friend joyfully and 
said: ‘‘Hast thou heard the good tidings that the 
Enlightened One, the Perfect One, the holy teacher 
of gods and men, has appeared in the flesh and is 
walking among us? I have seen him and have taken 
refuge in his doctrine; go thou also and see him in 
his glory. His countenance is beautiful like the rising 
sun ; he is tall and strong like the young lion who has 
left his den; and when he openeth his mouth to 
preach, his words are like music, and all those who 
listen to his sermon believe in him. The kings of 
Magadha, of Kosala, and of many other countries 
have heard his voice, have received him, and confess 
themselves his disciples. And the Blessed Buddha 
teaches that life is suffering, but he knows both the 
cause of, and the escape from, suffering, and points 
out to his disciples that Nirvana can be obtained by 
walking in the noble path of righteousness.” 


SUDATTA, THE BRAHMAN YOUTH, AT THE PLOW. 


Avanti was a village near Kuduraghara, in the 
south of Magadha, situated on a hill; and in the fields 
of Avanti there was a tall Brahman youth, by name 
Sudatta, plowing the grounds of Subhiiti, called by 
the people Maha-Subhiti because he was wealthy and 
the king had appointed him chief of the village, to be 
a judge in all cases of law, both for the decision of 
litigations and the punishment of crimes. 

Sudatta, while driving the draught-oxen, was mer- 
rily singing. He had good reason to be full of joy, 
for Maha-Subhiti, the chief, had chosen him as son- 
in-law, and when, according to an old custom, the 
youth offered four clods to the maiden, one containing 
seeds, one ingredients from the cow-stable, one dust 


1The names and terms which occur in this little tale are as a rule tran- 
scriptions from the P4li, exceptions being made only with such words as have 
in their Sanskrit forms become naturalised in the English language, for in- 
stance, Nirvana, Dharma, Karma, etc., which are better known than their 
analogous Pali forms Nibbana, Dhamma, Kamma, 


from an altar, and one earth taken from the cemetery, 
she had not touched the clod taken from a cemetery, 
which would have been an evil omen, but chose the 
clod containing dust from an altar, indicating thereby 
that her descendants would be distinguished priests 
and sacrificers. This was in Sudatta’s opinion the 
noblest and most desirable fate. Rich harvests and 
prosperity in the raising of cattle was a great blessing, 
but what are all worldly possessions in comparison to 
the bliss of religion! It was this idea that made Su- 
datta sing, and he was happy, so very happy,—like 
Indra, the strong god, when intoxicated with the 
sweet juices of soma. 

Suddenly the plow struck the lair of a hare, and 
the hare jumped up to flee, but turned anxiously back 
to look after her brood. Sudatta raised the stick 
with which he goaded his oxen, chased the hare and 
sought to kill her, and would have accomplished his 
purpose had he not been interrupted by the voice of 
aman that passed by on the highroad, calling out: 
‘¢Hello, friend! What wrong has that poor creature 
done?” Sudatta stopped in his pursuit and said: 
‘«The hare has done no wrong, except that she lives 
in the fields of my master.”’ 

The stranger was a man of serene appearance, 
and his shaven head indicated that he was a samana, 
a monk, who had gone into homelessness for the sake 
of salvation. It was Anuruddha, a disciple of the 
Blessed One. Seeing the plowman’s noble frankness 
and the beauty of his appearance, he saluted him, 
and, as if trying to excuse the lad’s conduct, the sa- 
mana began: ‘‘ You probably need the hare’s flesh 
for meat.” 

“¢O, no!” replied the boy, ‘‘the flesh is not fit to 
eat in the breeding season. I chased the hare for 
sheer sport. Hares are quick, and there are but few 
boys who can outrun them.” 

‘¢My dear friend,” continued Anuruddha, ‘‘how 
would you like it, if some big giant deprived you of 
your children and hunted you to death, as you in- 
tended to do unto this poor hare?” 

‘¢T would fight him,” replied Sudatta eagerly, ‘I 
would fight him, though he might kill me.” 

‘‘You are a brave boy,” rejoined the samana, 
‘¢but suppose the giant killed all your beloved ones, 


ho 


your father and mother, your wife and children, and 
left you alive, mocking at your misery.”’ 

The youth stood abashed. He had never troubled 
his mind with such thoughts. He had never consid- 
ered that there was misery in the world. He had 
never cared for creatures weaker than himself, and 
would not have hesitated, for the sake of mere amuse- 
ment, to inflict pain on others. He was noble-minded 
and ambitious, and eager to dare and to do, and to 
excel, yet in one thing he was wanting. 

Anuruddha thought to himself: ‘‘This youth is 
noble-minded, but ill-advised. Should he remain un- 
instructed, his uncontrolled energy would do great 
harm. Would that he understood the religion of the 
Tathagata, which is glorious in the letter and glorious 
in the spirit, true in its foundations, radiant as sun- 
light in its doctrines, and lofty in its practical appli- 
cations. His manliness and courage, that otherwise 
would go to waste, might be turned to accomplish 
great things.”” And he addressed Sudatta and said: 
‘Do you not know, friend, the words of the Tatha- 
gata on behavior toward animals? The Tathagata 
said: 

‘‘Suffuse the world with friendliness. 
Let creatures all, both strong and weak, 
See nothing that will bode them harm, 
And they will learn the ways of peace." 


‘¢ This hare, like all other creatures in the world, is 
possessed of sentiments such as you have. They are 
subject to pain, old age, and death. We are all kin 
and in the same predicament. You were not always 
strong and healthy. Years ago you were a tiny and 
helpless baby, and would not have lived but for the 
tender care of your loving mother and the protection 
of your dear father. You think of the present and 
forget both your past and your future. As you no 
longer remember the time of your suckling days, and 
know nothing about your fate when you were safely 
sheltered in the womb of your mother, so you do not 
remember your former existences in which your soul 
developed in a gradual evolution to its present condi- 
tion.” 

‘Venerable man,” said the youth, you are a good 
teacher and I am willing to learn.” 

The samana continued: ‘‘Even the Tathagata, 
our Lord, passed through all the stages of life in reg- 
ular succession. By thoughts of truth, by self-control, 
and deeds of kindness he so fashioned his heart that 
he rose in the scale of beings until he became the En- 
lightened One, the perfect and Holy Buddha, when 
he attained to Nirvana. fons ago he was a worm 
crawling in the soil of the earth. Asa fish he swam 
in the ocean, as a bird he lived in the branches of 
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trees and according to his deeds he passed from one 
form of existence to another; and it is said that he 
was a hare, too, eking out a precarious existence in 
the fields. Did you never hear the tale?” 

“No, never!” replied the youth, ‘‘tell me the 
story.”’ 


THE STORY OF THE HARE. 


Anuruddha began: 

‘“«So I have heard: Bédhisatta once lived as a 
hare in the fields of a great and plain country, and 
the hares waxed so numerous that food became scarce 
and they became a plague to the country. 

‘«Then the thought occurred to Bédhisatta while 
he was a hare: the times are hard and the people suf- 
fer from want of rice and wheat. They will rise in 
anger and slay all the hares that live in this country, 
and I, too, will have to die. Could I not doa noble 
deed lest in this present incarnation of mine I live 
in vain? JI am a weak creature and my life is use- 
less unless I can contribute something, be it ever 
so little, toward the advance of enlightenment, for 
through enlightenment alone the bliss of the death- 
less Nirvana is attained. Let me seek Nirvana. 
There is in this world such a thing as efficacy of vir- 
tue; there is efficacy of truth. Buddhahood is possi- 
ble, and those who have attained Buddhahood by the 
wisdom of earnest thought and good deeds will show 
to others the path of salvation. The Buddhas’ hearts 
are full of truth and compassion, of mercy and long 
suffering. Their hearts reach out in equal love to all 
beings that live. I will imitate them, and I will more 
and more become like them. The truth is one and 
there is but one eternal and true faith. It behooves 
me, therefore, in my meditation on the Buddhas, and 
relying on the faith that is in me, to perform an act 
of truth that will advance goodness and alleviate suf- 
fering. 

‘“‘And Bédhisatta approached his brother hares 
and preached to them ; but they would not listen to 
his words. They said: ‘Go, thou, Brother Bédhi- 
satta, and perform a noble deed ; go thou, and sacri- 
fice thyself for the truth; die that others may live 
and take your chance of being reborn in a higher and 
better incarnation. But do not inconvenience us with 
your sermons. We love life and prefer the happiness 
which we enjoy, and which is real, to the spread of 
truth, the bliss of which is a mere assumption. There 
is plenty of maize and wheat and rice and all kinds of 
sweet fruits in the fields left for us toeat. You need 
not worry about us. Everybody must look out for 
himself.’ ! 

‘¢ Now, there was a Brahman who had retired into 
the woods for the sake of meditating on the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. And the Brahman suffered severely 
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from hunger and cold. He had lit a fire to keep him- 
self warm after a chilly shower; and stretching his 
hands over the fire he bewailed his lot, saying: ‘I 
shall die before I have finished my meditation, for I 
must starve for lack of food.’ 

‘«Bodhisatta, seeing the worthy man in need, said 
to himself: ‘This Brahman shall not die, for his wis- 
dom may still be as a lamp to many others who grope 
in darkness. I will offer myself as food to him.’ 

‘‘With these thoughts in his heart, Bédhisatta 
jumped into the fire and rescued the Brahman from 
starvation. 

‘‘Soon afterwards the people of the country, in 
fear of a famine, prepared a great hunt. They set 
out all of them, on one and the same day, and drove 
the hares into a narrow enclosure. There they killed 
them, and in one day more than a hundred thousand 
died under the clubs of the hunters.” 

* 


* * 
When Anuruddha had finished the story of the 
hare he said to Sudatta: ‘‘To live means to die. 
No creature that breathes the breath of life can escape 
death. All thingsthat are compound will be dissolved 
again, and nothing can escape dissolution. But good 
deeds do not die. They abide forever. This is the 
gist of the Abidharma. He who dares to surrender 
to death that which belongs to death, will live on and 
will finally attain to the blessed state of Nirvana.”’ 

‘* Venerable man,’ said Sudatta, ‘‘the noble 
Sakyamuni of whom you learned the doctrine that 
you proclaim seems to be a great master; yet he will 
not be honored in our village Avanti, for we are all 
good orthodox Brahmans, and there is not one fol- 
lower of the Buddha among us. Nevertheless, I must 
not conceal from you that there is one man in Avanti 
who speaks highly of Sakyamuni. It is Maha-Subhiti, 
a friend of King Bimbisara, the judge and chief of 
Avanti. If you enter the village go to him and he will 
receive you. Not that he is a follower of the Bud- 
dha, but a friend of his by personal attachment, for 
he has met Gotama at the King’s court and he says: 
‘Should Brahma, the god, ever descend upon earth 
he would appear like Gotama; for surely Brahma 
could not look more majestic, nor more divine than 
the noble Sakyamuni.’ When you meet Subhiti, the 
chief, greet him in my name, in the name of Sudatta, 
the son of Réja, and he will invite you to witness the 
marriage of his daughter, which shall take place to- 
morrow. Go then to the house of Maha-Subhiti, and 
there I shall meet you, for I am the man to whom his 
daughter is betrothed.” 

BEGGING FOR ALMS. 

When Anuruddha entered Avanti, the Brahman 
village on the precipice near Kuduraghara, he hesi- 
tated a moment and thought to himself : ‘¢ What shall 
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I do? Shall I go to Maha-Subhiti, or shall I go from 
house to house according to the rules of the order of 
samanas?” And he decided: ‘‘The rule must be fol- 
lowed. I will not go to Maha-Subhiti, but will go 
from house to house.”’ 

With gait erect and eyes cast down, holding his 
bowl in his left hand, the samana placed himself in 
front of the first house, patiently waiting for alms. 
As no one appeared at the door, the slender figure 
moved on. Many refused to give him anything, send- 
ing him away with angry words. Even those who 
offered him a small portion of rice called him a her- 
etic; but as he was free from desire as to his personal 
concerns, he blessed the donors; and, when seeing 
that he had enough to satisfy the needs of the body, 
he turned back to eat his modest meal under the 
green trees of the forest. While crossing the square 
of the village, a dignified Brahman appeared in the 
door of the town hall, who, after a searching glance 
at the stranger stopped him and asked: ‘Art thou a 
disciple of the Blessed One, the Holy Buddha?” 

‘‘Yam Anuruddha, a disciple of the Blessed One,” 
replied the samana. 

‘« Well, well,” said the Brahman, ‘‘I should know 
you, for I have met the Blessed One at Rajagaha, and 
he spoke with admiration of Anuruddha as a master 
in metaphysics and a philosopher who has grasped 
the doctrine of the Tathagata. If you are Anuruddha 
indeed, the same Anuruddha whose wisdom the 
Blessed One has praised, I welcome you to my house. 
Do me the honor, O venerable samana, of staying 
with me at my house; deign to take your meal at my 
residence. And I shall be glad if you will grace with 
your presence the marriage of my daughter, which 
will take place to-morrow.” 

‘Allow me, O chief of Avanti,” replied the samana, 
‘to eat my meal in the forest, and to-morrow I shall 
come and witness the marriage of your daughter.”’ 

‘«Be it so!” said Subhiti. ‘‘ You will be welcome 
whenever you come.” 


THE WEDDING. 


Subhiiti’s mansion was decorated with flags and 
garlands, and a bridal reception-hut was built of 
The in- 
habitants of Avanti were waiting at the door to watch 
the procession. 

Sudatta, the groom, appeared in festive parade 
with his friends and approached reverently the father 
of the bride. The venerable Brahman chief received 
the young man cordially and led him to the family 
altar in the presence of his wife, the bride’s mother, 
and his only son Kachayana. There he offered to the 
groom the honey drink, and presented to his daughter 
the bridal gown with a costly head ornament anda 
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necklace of jewels. Addressing the groom he said: 
‘“‘It behooves a Brahman father to select as hus- 
band for his daughter, a Brahman maiden of pure 
caste, a Brahman youth, the legitimate son of Brah- 
man parents, and to marry the couple according to 
the Brahma-rite. I have chosen thee, O Sudatta, 
for thou art worthy of the bride. Thou art of Brah- 
man caste, thy bones, thy knees, thy neck, thy shoul- 
ders are strong. The hair of thy head is full, thy skin 
is white, thy gait is erect, and thy voice is clear. 
Thou art well versed in the Véda and of good con- 
duct. Thy parents are respected in the village, and I 
am confident that you will fulfil all the duties of a 
good husband. My daughter shall be thy lawful wife, 
loyal in adversity as well as in good fortune, and may 
thy children and thy children’s children that shall be 
born to you be worthy of their ancestors in the line of 
either parent. The bride is ready in her bridal gar- 
ments. Receive her and perform the duties of life in 
unison.” 

The sacrifices were properly performed according 
to the traditions of the country, and while the highest 
priest of the village recited the Mantra, the father of 
the bride poured out the water libation. The groom 
seized the maiden’s hand, and she stepped upon the 
stone of firmness. Then the young couple performed 
the ceremony of the circumambulation of the altar 
in seven steps, indicating that they would forthwith 
be partners in life and meet all changes of fate, be 
they good or evil, in unison. 

Thereupon the married couple, preceded by the 
best man of the groom, Kachayana, the bride’s brother, 
the bridesmaids, and all the guests, started for the 
groom’s house, the future home of the bride. Fire 
from the altar on which the burnt-offerings had been 
made was carried in an iron pan by a priest who fol- 
fowed the bridal carriage. . 

While the bridal procession was passing through 
the street, the people hailed the bride and threw 
hands full of rice over her with invocations and bless- 
ings. At Sudatta’s residence, the groom carried the 
bride over the threshold. The new hearth fire was lit 
with the flames of the bridal altar, and when the pre- 
scribed sacrifice was made, the young couple circum- 
ambulated the holy fire of Agni three times. Then 
they sat down on the red cowhide spread out before 
them, and a little boy, a relative of the family, was 
placed in the bride’s lap, while the brother of the 
groom’s deceased father, a venerable old priest, prayed 
over her: ‘‘May Agni, who blazes forth with hallowed 
flame upon the hearth of the house, protect you! May 
thy children prosper and see the fulness of their days! 
Be thou blessed, O worthy maiden, in thy bridal beauty 
as a mother of healthy children, and mayest thou be- 
hold the happy faces of vigorous sons!” 
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Then the groom gave a handful of roasted barley 
to the bride and said: ‘‘May Agni bestow blessings 
upon the union of our hands and hearts!” P. C. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MARTIN LUTHER.! 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG, 
(CONTINUED. | 
STRUGGLES WITH THE DEVIL. 

As God was the source of all that was good, so to 
Luther the Devil was the cause of all that was noxious 
and evil. Luther came from a cottage in which there 
was still felt, as in the ancient times, the awful pres- 
ence of the spirits of the pine forests and the sombre 
cleft of the earth which was held to give access to the 
veins of metal in the mountains. Surely the imagina- 
tion of the boy was often engaged with obscure tradi- 
tions of ancient heathen beliefs. He was accustomed 
to feel supernatural powers in the terrors of nature as 
in the lives of men. When he turned monk these re- 
collections of childhood darkened into the Biblical 
idea of the Devil, but the busy tempter who lurked 
everywhere in the life of man always retained, in Lu- 
ther’s belief, somewhat of the nature of the spirits of 
ancient Teutonic heathendom. 

In Luther’s Table Talks, which were taken down 
by his companions, the Devil causes the dangerous 
storms, while an angel produces the pleasant winds, 
even as in ancient Teutonic belief a giant eagle sat at 
the boundary of the world and caused the winds by 
flapping his wings. Or, he sits under a bridge in the 
form of a nixie and draws girls into the water whom 
he forces into marriage. He serves in the convent as 
a domestic sprite, blows the fire into a blaze as a gob- 
lin, as a dwarf he puts his changelings into the cradles 
of man, as a nightmare he misleads the sleepers to 
climb the roof, and as a noisy hobgoblin tumbles 
things around in the rooms. By this last thing he 
particularly disturbed Luther several times. 

The ink spot in the Wartburg is not sufficiently 
authenticated, but Luther did tell of a disagreeable 
noise which Satan made at that place by night with a 
bag of hazel nuts. 

In the monastery at Wittenberg, also, when Luther 
studied in the refectory at night the Devil kept up a 
noise in the church hall below him until Luther packed 
up his books and went to bed. Afterwards he was 
vexed because he did not defy the ‘‘ buffoon.” 

He did not care much about this kind of deviltry. 
He called those which manifested themselves in such 
a way bad devils. He held that there were innumer- 
able devils. ‘‘Not all of them little devils, but.there 
are land devils and devil princes who are experienced 
and have practised for a very long time, over five 
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thousand years, and have become most shrewd and 
cunning.” ‘‘ We,” he said, ‘‘have the big devils, who 
are doctors of divinity; the Turks and papists have 
bad and petty devils, who are not theological but ju- 
ridical devils.”” Everything bad on earth, all diseases, 


* came from them. 


Luther had a strong suspicion that the dizziness 
which troubled him for a long time was not natural. 
As to fires, ‘‘wherever a fire blazes up, there is always 
a little devil who blows into the flame. Failure of 
crops and war—‘‘and if God had not given us the 
dear holy angels for guardians and arquebusiers who 
are drawn up about us like a bulwark of waggons, it 
would soon be all over with us.” 

Being quick to picture characteristic things in de- 
tail, he knew that the Devil was haughty and could 
not bear to be treated with contempt. He therefore 
often gave the advice to drive him off by ridicule and 
mocking questions. Satan was also a mournful spirit 
and could not tolerate cheerful music. 

The most terrible work of the Devil, according to 
Luther, was that which he did within the human soul. 
There he inspired not only impure thoughts, but also 
doubt, melancholy, and sadness. All that he uttered 
so firmly and cheerfully first weighed with fearful force 
on Luther’s sensitive conscience. At night, especi- 
ally, when he awoke, the Devil stood sneering at his 
couch and whispered terrifying things to him, and his 
mind struggled for liberty, often in vain, for a long 
time. And it is remarkable how this son of the six- 
teenth century proceeded in such internal struggles. 
Sometimes a certain gesture by which in those days 
both prince and peasant expressed sovereign contempt 
helped where nothing else would help. But his rising 
good humor did not always set him free. Every new 
research into the Scripture, every important sermon 
on a new subject threw him into fresh struggles of 
conscience. At such times he would become so excited 
that his mind was incapable of methodical thought, 
and he would live in fear for days ata time. While 
the question of monks and nuns occupied him, he 
found a passage in the Bible which, as he thought in 
his excitement, proved him in the wrong. His heart 
sank in his bosom; he was almost strangled by the 
Devil. Bugenhagen happening to visit him, Luther 
led him out into the hallway and showed him the 
threatening passage. And Bugenhagen, probably 
himself infected by the hasty manner of his friend, 
also began to doubt, without suspecting the torments 
which Luther suffered. Then, for the first time, Lu- 
ther became frightened. A terrible night passed. 
Next morning Bugenhagen entered once more. ‘I 
am very angry,”’ he said, ‘‘I have just examined the 
text carefully, aud find the passage has altogether a 
different meaning.” ‘‘And it is true,” Luther related 
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later, ‘¢it was a ridiculous argument. Yes, ridiculous 
for him who is in possessien of his senses and not in 
temptation.” 

He often complained to his friends of the terrors 
of these struggles which the Devil caused him. ‘He 
never was so fearful and angry from the beginning as 
he is now at the end of the world. I feel him very 
plainly. He sleeps closer to me than my Katie—that 
is, he gives me more unrest than she does joy.” 

Luther did not weary of calling the Pope the Anti- 
christ, and the papal practices devilish. But upon 
closer examination there will be discovered, even back 
of this hatred of the Devil, that indelible piety in 
which the loyal soul of the man was bound to the old 
Church. What became scruples to him were often 
only pious recollections from the time of his youth, 
which stood in violent opposition to the changes he 
had undergone as a man. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


TAOISM. 


TaoIsM is at present a religion of China, but 
it is not the only religion; it is one of the three great 
religions that are officially recognised. Besides Tao- 
ism, there is Buddhism and Confucianism. There is a 
rivalry between Buddhism and Taoism, for Buddhism 
and Taoism present many similarities; but between 
Taoism and Confucianism there has obtained since 
olden times an outspoken antagonism, for Lao-Tsze’s 
philosophy stands in strong contrast to the Confucian 
view of life. We do not speak now of the objections 
which educated Chinese scholars who hold high 
offices in the State have to the superstitions that obtain 
among the less educated Taoist priesthood and also 
against the religious frauds that are frequently prac- 
tised in the name of Taoism. We simply speak of 
the antagonism that obtains between the two sages 
and their moral maxims. 

While Lao-Tsze endeavored to reform the heart 
of the people without moralising or fussing, and leave 
all externalities to fate, Confucius proposed to teach 
propriety. If the people would only observe the ne- 
cessary rules and ceremonies prescribed by piety and 
good manners, he expected that all human rela- 
tions would adjust themselves, and the heart would be 
reformed by a reform of the habits of life. While Lao- 
Tsze was self-reliant and almost solitary in his way of 
thinking,! Confucius sought the favor of kings and 
princes. While Lao-Tsze stood up for natural spon- 
taneity and independence, Confucius represented pa- 
ternalism. While Lao-Tsze was an anarchist, not in 
the sense of being against kings, but against govern- 
ing, Confucius was a monarchist and a regulator of 
affairs in their details. The Confucian panacea con- 
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sisted in extending the government into the very heart 
of families and the private affairs of the people. Lao- 
Tsze with all his clearness of thought had a mystic in- 
clination. He wanted wisdom, not scholarship; Con- 
fucius wanted scholarship first and intended to gain 
wisdom by learning; Lao-Tsze wanted simplicity of 
heart, not decorum; Confucius expected to affect the 
heart by the proper decorum; Lao-Tsze wanted good- 
ness raised in freedom; Confucius preferred conscious 
deportment, the product of artificial schooling. 

Under such conditions it was natural that there 
could be but little sympathy between these two men, 
the two greatest leaders of Chinese civilisation, who 
happened to be contemporaries. 

The Taoist writings are full of ridicule of Confucius 
and of Confucian scholars who down to the present 
day fill the offices of the Chinese government; for 
China is a country ruled by literati. As the best in- 
stances of Taoistic satires we mention the stories of 
the madman of Ch‘u who rebukes Confucius for his 
ostentatious manners, of an old fisherman who lectures 
him on simplicity, and of the robber Chih who criti- 
cises his views of ethics.1 The last-mentioned story 
seems of sufficient interest to deserve a few further 
remarks. To be brave and courageous and to bea 
leader of men in battle is, according to Confucius, the 
lowest virtue, while offering sacrifices to one’s ances- 
tors is the greatest merit one can accomplish. The 
robber Chih rejects the views of Confucius as the arbi- 
trary opinion of an arrogant hypocrite whose lack of 
success in life proves his inability; and he explains to 
him that neither he, Confucius himself, nor any one of 
the old heroes admired by him, were truly virtuous 
men. 

Chwang-Tsze claims that the proper method or 
manner of procedure in life cannot be laid down in gen- 
eral rules, such as Confucius propounds, but that every 
creature has its own nature, and every business has 
its own principles. He only who applies them as 
suits the peculiar conditions of each case can be 
successful. He looks upon the virtuous and unvirtu- 
ous man of Confucian ethics as an artificial distinction 
which has no value and is rather a hindrance in real 
life; at least one prince who followed his maxims lost 
throne and life. As to principles, however, even rob- 
bers must adopt them in order to be successful. Says 
Chwang-Tsze: 


‘‘What profession is there which has not its principles? That 
the robber in his recklessness comes to the conclusion that there 
are valuable deposits in an apartment shows his sageness; that he 
is the first to enter it shows his bravery; that he is the last to quit 
it shows his righteousness; that he knows whether (the robbery) 
may be attempted or not shows his wisdom; and that he makes a 
division of the plunder shows his benevolence. Without all these 
five qualities no one in the world has ever succeeded in becoming 
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a great robber. Looking at the subject in this way, we see that good 
men do not arise without having the principles of sages, and 
that Chih could not have pursued his course without the same 
principles. But the good men in the world are few, and those who 
are not good are many ;—it follows that the scholars (viz., the 
Confucian literati) benefit the world in a few instances and injure 
it in many.” 
* 6 * 

Lao-?tszE is commonly called the founder of Tao- 
ism, but this is a very doubtful statement, for on 
the one hand, there appears to have been Taoism be- 
fore Lao-Tsze, and, on the other hand, Lao-Tsze’s 
philosophy is too lofty to be identified with the Tao- 
ism which at the present day is practised in the in- 
numerable temples of modern Taoism. The Taoists 
claim Lao-Tsze as the revealer of the Tao, the divine 
Reason, but apparently there are few Taoist priests 
who are at all able to grasp the significance of the Tao- 
Teh-King. Lao-Tsze is to the Taoists what Christ is 
to the Christians and Buddha to the Buddhists; but if 
he came unto his own, there can be no question about 
it that many of those who are in charge of his temples 
would not know him, neither would they receive him. 

There is no place in China but has one or more 
Taoist temples, and at the head of all of them stands 
the Taoist pope, the vicegerent of God on earth. Pro- 
fessor Legge says: 

‘Taoism came into prominence uuder the government of the 
Han dynasty, and it is recorded that the Emperor Ching (156-143 
B. C.) issued an imperial decree that Lao-Tsze’s book on the Tao 
and the Teh, on Reason and Virtue, should be respected as a can- 
onical book or Azzg, hence its title 7ao- 7eh-King.” 

Among the Taoist literature, the books of Chwang- 
Tsze are the most philosophical, while the Book of 
Rewards and Punishments (Aan-YVing-Peen) and the 
Book of Secret Blessings ( Yin-Chih- Wan) are the most 
popular. Chwang-Tsze’s writings are a noteworthy 
monument of deep thought in elegant form, and the 
two other works are stories which bring home to the 
reader the moral maxims of charitableness, piety, uni- 
versal kindness, and other virtues. 

When Buddhism was introduced into China, the 
Taoists invented legends to prove that Lao-Tsze had 
been the teacher of Buddha, and the Buddhists recip- 
rocated by inventing other legends to prove that Bud- 
dha had been the teacher of Lao-Tsze. In order to 
make these claims good they had, however, to alter 
their chronology, and this is the reason why Buddha’s 
life dates considerably further back according to the 
Northern traditions than is warranted by the original 
historical records. 

Later Taoists became engaged in the search for 
the elixir of life, the transmutation of baser metals 
into gold, and similar aberrations. They were some- 
times persecuted by the government, sometimes pro- 
tected, but they always remained a great power in 
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China on account of the belief of the common people, 
who never failed to employ and support Taoist priests 
as soothsayers and astrologers. 
When in 208 B. C. the founder of the Han dy- 
nasty, Lin Pang, then still the Duke of Pei, took pos- 
" session of the Empire, he was greatly aided by Chang 
Liang, who opposed the last successors of the Ts‘in 
dynasty ; but when peace was restored Chang-Liang 
refused to accept any rewards and withdrew, devoting 
himself to the study of Taoism. A descendant of this 
hero in the eighth generation became the patron of 
the Taoist sect. Mayer (in his Chznese Reader's Man- 
ual, I., No. 35) says about him: 


‘‘He is reputed as having been born at T’ien Muh Shan, in 
the modern province of Chekiang, and is said at the age of seven 
to have already mastered the writings of Lao-Tsze and the most 
recondite treatises relating to the philosophy of divination. Devot- 
ing himself wholly to study and meditation, he steadfastly declined 
the offers made him by the Emperors Ho Ti and Chang Ti, who 
wished to attract him into the service of the State. The latter 
sovereign ennobled him, from respect for his attainments. Retir- 
ing to seclusion in the mountain fastnesses of Western China, he 
devoted himself there to the study of alchemy and to cultivating 
the virtues of purity and mental abstraction. His search for the 
elixir of life was successful, thanks to the instruction conveyed in 
a mystic treatise supernaturally received from the hands of Lao- 
Tsze himself. The later years of the mystic’s earthly experience 
were spent at the mountain called Lung Hu Shan in Kiangsi, 
and it was here that, at the age of 123, after compounding and 
swallowing the grand elixir, he ascended to the heavens to enjoy 
the bliss of immortality. Before taking leave of earth, he be- 
queathed his secrets to his son, Chang-Héng, and the tradition of 
his attainments continued to linger about the place of his abode 
until, in A. D. 423, one of his sectaries, named K’ow K’ien-che, 
was proclaimed as his successor in the headship of the Taoist fra- 
ternity and invested with the title of T’ien-She, which was reputed 
as having been conferred upon Chang Tao-ling. In A. D. 748, 
T’ang Hiian Tsung confirmed the hereditary privileges of the sage’s 
descendants with the above title, and in 1016, Sung Chén Tsung 
enfeoffed the existing representative with large tracts of land near 
Lung Hu Shan.!_ The Mongol emperors were also liberal patrons 
of the family, who have continued until the present day to claim 
the headship of the Taoist sect. In imitation, probably, of the 
Tibetan doctrine of heirship by metempsychosis, the succession is 
perpetuated, it is said, by the transmigration of the soul of each 
successor of Chang Tao-ling, on his decease, to the body of some 
infant or youthful member of the family, whose heirship is super- 
naturally revealed as soon as the miracle is effected.” 


The Rev. Hampden C. Du Bose says about the 
Taoist Pope, pages 373, 374:? 


‘‘The name of Chang, the Heavenly Teacher, is on every lip 
in China; he is on earth the Vicegerent of the Pearly Emperor in 
Heaven, and the Commander-in-chief of the hosts of Taoism. 
Whatever doubts there may be about Peter’s apostolic successors, 
the present Pope, Chang LX., boasts of an unbroken line for three- 
score generations. He, the chief of the wizards, the ‘‘ true man” 
(@. e., ‘the ideal man”), as he is called, wields an immense spirit- 
ual power throughout the land.” 


The present emperor respects the rights of the 


1The Dragon and Tiger Mountains. 
2Bose, The Dragon Image and Demon, New York. 1887. 
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hereditary Taoist Pope and makes all his appoint- 
ments of new deities or new titles conferred upon Gods 
or any other changes in the spiritual world through 
this head of the Taoist sect, whose power is based 
not only upon wealth, nor upon his priestly army of 
100,000 men, but also and mainly on the reverence of 
the masses who are convinced of his magical accom- 
plishments and spiritual superiority. 

When the reader has finished reading the Tao- 
Teh-King, so as to have in his mind a clear impression 
of its grand old author, let him think of the official 
representative of Lao-Tsze’s philosophy of the present 
day. Bose informs us that the scenery of his rural 
palace is most enchanting ; he lives in pomp and lux- 
ury, has courtiers and officers, assumes a state whose 
splendor is scarcely less than that of the Emperor, he 
confers honors like an emperor, and controls the ap- 
pointments and promotions to the various positions 
of the Taoist priesthood, many of which are very re- 
munerative, investments being made by written docu- 
ment with official seals. What a contrast between 
Lao-Tsze and the ‘‘vicegerent on earth of the Pearly 
Emperor in Heaven’’! And yet, is it not quite natu- 
ral? Should we expect it different? It is the world’s 
way of paying its tribute to greatness. 


RECONCILIATION. 
BY F, BONNEY. 


God came in Jesus Christ, 
As soul within, 

In flesh made manifest 
To save from sin. 


To lowest need of man 
He humbly came 
To raise to highest use 

Each noble aim. 


To reconcile the world 
To heavenly gleam, 

To lift the daily life 
To highest dream. 


As He o’ercame all wrong 
To teach the way, 

Through Him our strength grows great 
When we obey. 


God's law of human life, 
Harmonious, whole, 

His every law divine, 
Its blessing full. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BUDDHA PICTURE. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 
Having obtained a copy of the Japanese Buddha picture 
which you announced in Zhe Open Court of November 20, I must 
confess that my impression of it is quite at variance with your 


criticisms which seem to have been born of a supersensitive con- 
science, and to be supported by a personal, preconceived notion 
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of the picture of Buddha as it ought to be, and as it has taken 
idealistic shape in your, mind. To me the central Buddha figure, 
with its physiognomic rotundity and absolute nullity of expres- 
sion, is characteristic and representative of Japanese art; it is 
simply what we should expect, as a matter of artistic symmetry 
and harmony, and its very blankness constitutes precisely its 
pleasing and most attractive quality. Considering the limitations 
of its style and period, it would jar upon us were the picture 
otherwise. Artistically, and asa Japanese product, it is not in- 
ferior to the early Christian efforts, with their eternal hidebound 
conventionalisms, and I can imagine no cheaper nor odder Cbhrist- 
mas gift than this quaint reproduction of a time-honored piece of 
Japanese religious art. But for such a purpose, as for adornment 
generally, it should be mounted upon a handsome broad matted 
or wicker frame. This would lend to it a proper setting, harmon- 
ising with its spirit and origin. Joun WILLoUGHBY. 


NOTES. 


Miss Fanny Bonney, the author of the poem ‘' Reconcilia- 
tion," in this number, is the daughter of the Hon. C. C. Bonney, 
originator and president of the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 


The religious meeting of Buddhists and Christians which had 
been planned in Japan was actually held on the 26th of Septem- 
ber at Shiba, Tokyo, at Viscount Matsudaira’s residence, The 
Hansei Zasshi, a monthly Japanese paper, publishes a picture of 
the delegates, among whom were twenty-one Buddhists, sixteen 
Christians, and five of other denominations. Of the delegates 
wko attended the Religious Parliament at Chicago the Revs. 
Shaku Soyen, a Buddhist, and Shibata, the Shintoist, were pres- 
ent. We are informed that the spirit of the meeting was very 
cordial, and all of them were ready to investigate the claims of 
other religions. All of them agreed that the religion of Japan 
should not antagonise the Japanese nationality, a sentiment which 
was emphasised even by the representatives of Christianity, 
among whom the Rev. Matsumura expressed his conviction that 
Japan, which had Japanised Buddhism and Confucianism, might 
also Japanise Christianity, and he hoped to see the day of a happy 
union between Christians and Buddhists. There were many 
sceptics who had doubted the feasibility of an imitation of the 
plan of a religious parliament in Japan, but the first meeting sur- 
passed all expectations, and has brought about good results. The 
plan is now proposed to repeat the meeting twice a year, in the 
spring and in the autumn, 


The Christmas number of Scriner's comes to us in a new and 
beautiful holiday dress, There are two notable features, the 
leading article on Sir John Millais, and the colored: illustrated 
setting of ‘‘The Magic Ring,” which is quite unique. The stand- 
ard set by American illustrated monthlies is quite high, but it is 
rare to see it so splendidly satisfied as in the present case. 


The Perfect Whole, an Essay on the Conduct and Meaning of 
Life, by Horatio W. Dresser, is a contribution to practical ethics. 
Its keynote is contained in the following sentences: ‘‘ Life is 
wonderfully simple. One efficient energy or Spirit permeates all 
that exists. A few universal habits or laws characterise this en- 
ergy in all phases of its infinitely varied manifestation. To feel 
this Spirit [God] as a living reality within, to understand these 
simple laws and reduce life to wise obedience to them without, 
this it is to possess such peace, such happiness, and such power 
of doing good as the world in general knows not of,”’ but which it 
would be its highest consummation to reach. Man is the indi- 
vidualised manifestation of this Spirit, the Perfect Life, and is 
thus an-organic, integral part of the ‘‘ Perfect Whole.” Conse- 
quently, everything he finds in himself is in a measure a repre- 
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sentative and authoritative expression of the Whole, and all his 
faculties, particularly his intuitional and mystical faculties, area 
source of knowledge of the Whole. The connotations of the word 
‘‘Whole"’ constitute the bulk of the expositions of the book, 
which are reverent and, in the main, harmless. The ethical ten- 
dency of the book is individualistic, the pronounced penchant of 
the author being to rate ecstatic vision and intuition above rea- 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. Pages, 254. Price, $1.50.) 
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son. 


English Secularism. A Confession of Belief. 
George Jacob Holyoake. 


Pages, 146. Buckram, 50cents. Frontispiece, Portrait of Author. 
‘‘Mr. Holyoake has left his mark in the history of thought, and the influ- 
ence which he exercised will remain an indelible heirloom of the future.” 


By 


Ancient India. Its Language and Religion. 
Professor H. Oldenberg. 


Pages, 110, Cloth, 50 cents, Paper, 25 cents. 
Professor Oldenberg is one of the first philologists of Germany, and a 
foremost authority on the religions of India, 


By 


Karma. A Story of Early Buddhism. By Paul Carus. 


New, second Japanese art edition, Just received from Japan. Crépe 
paper, tied in silk. (Design and coloring of cover of second edition differen 
from the first.) Price, 75 cents. 


The story has been translated into Russian by Count Leo Tostoi. Germa n 
and French editions are also to appear. 
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MARTIN LUTHER.! 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
[CoNcLUDED.] 
THE TRAGIC ELEMENT IN LUTHER’S LIFE. 

No man is transformed entirely by the great 
thoughts and acts of his later life asa man. We are 
not made quite new by new activity ; our inner life is 
made up of the sum of all the thoughts and emotions 
that we have ever had. He who is chosen by fate to 
create the greatest new things by destroying great 
things that are old, will destroy and ruin, at the same 
time, part of his own life. He must violate duties to 
fulfil greater duties. The more conscientious he is, 
the more deeply will he feel in his inmost nature the 
incision he has made into the order of the world. 
That is the secret pain, nay, the repentance, of every 
great historical character. There have been few mor- 
tals who felt this pain so deeply as Luther. And the 
great thing in him is just this, that he was never pre- 
vented by such pain from doing the boldest acts. To 
us, however, this appears as a tragic element in his 
inner life. 

And another tragic element, the most fateful for 
him, lay in the attitude which he was compelled him- 
self to occupy with reference to his own teachings. 
He had left to his people only the authority of the 
Scripture ; with fervor he clutched its words as the 
only safe anchor:for the human race. Before him, 
the Pope and his hierarchy had interpreted, miscon- 
strued, supplemented the words of the Scripture ; now 
he was placed in a similar position. Together with a 
circle of dependent friends, he was compelled to as- 
sume the prerogative of rightly understanding the 
words of the Scripture and applying them properly to 
the life of his time. It was a superhuman task, and 
he who took it upon himself must of necessity become 
the victim of some of the evils against which he had 
himself made such a grand fight in the Catholic 
Church. 

Firmly linked and brazen was the structure of his 
mind ; he was created a ruler if ever mortal man was, 
but the very gigantic and demon-like quality of his 
will must at times make himatyrant. If, neverthe- 
less, on several important occasions, he practised tol- 


1 Translated by H. E. O. Heinemann. 


eration, either by self-restraint or with inward free- 
dom, it was but the happy influence of his good nature 
that made itself felt. But not infrequently he became 
the pope of the Protestants. There was no choice for 
him or for his people. 

In recent times, he has been blamed for having 
done so little to invite the co-operation of the laity by 
a Presbyterian constitution. Never was reproach more 
unjust. What was possible in Switzerland with vigor- 
ous, free communities of peasants, was entirely im- 
practicable in Germany. The citizens of the bigger 
cities alone possessed the intelligence and strength to 
control the Protestant clergy; but almost nine-tenths 
of the Evangelical denomination consisted of down- 
trodden farming people, who were, as a rule, indiffer- 
ent and obstinate and had become savage since the 
peasant wars. The new Church was obliged to force 
its discipline upon them as upon neglected children. 

Whoever doubts these assertions, may look at the 
report of inspections and observe the incessant com- 
plaints of the various reformers at the rudeness of 
their poor congregations. 

But still other things pressed upon the great man. 
The ruler of the souls of the German people sat ina 
little town among poor university professors and stu- 
dents, among feeble citizens of whom he often had 
occasion to complain. He was not spared the incon- 
veniences of life in a little provincial town, the dis- 
tasteful disputes with petty scholars and clumsy neigh- 
bors; and there was much in his nature that made 
him particularly irritable at such things. No man car- 
ries in himself with impunity the consciousness of 
beirfg a preferred instrument of God; he who lives 
thus no longer fits into the narrow and small structure 
of civil society. 

Had not Luther been, at the bottom of his heart, 
modest, and in intercourse with others infinitely good- 
natured, he must have seemed insufferable to the sober 
people of common sense who stood cool beside him. 
Thus it happened only occasionally that he had a vio- 
lent conflict with the citizens, the municipal author- 
ities, the legal faculty of his university, the councilors 
of his sovereign. He was not always right, but he 
almost invariably carried his point against them, for 
seldom did any one dare defy his ponderous wrath. 
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In addition, he was a victim of severe bodily ail- 
ments. During the last years of his life their frequent 
recurrence had exhausted even his immense vitality ; 
he felt it most painfully and prayed incessantly to his 
God to take him unto himself. He was not yet an 
old man in years, but he appeared old to himself, old 
and hoary, and not at home in a strange terrestrial 
world. These particular years, not rich in great events, 
made difficult by political and municipal quarrels, 
filled with bitterness and hours of mourning, should 
fill with sympathy all who contemplate the life of the 
great man without prejudice. The blaze of his life 
had warmed his entire people, called forth in millions 
the beginnings of a higher human development, and 
the blessings remained to millions. He felt at last 
little else himself than the torments. Once he had 
hoped joyfully to die as a martyr, now he desired the 
repose of the grave like a persistent, weary workman 
of many years. That, also, is a tragic fate. 

But his greatest pain lay in the attitude which he 
himself was forced to take toward his own doctrine. 
He had founded a new church on his pure gospel, had 
given incomparably greater worth to the mind and 
conscience of the people. About him blossomed a 
new life, increased prosperity, many valuable arts, 
painting and music, comfortable enjoyment of life, 
finer culture among the citizen classes. And yet there 
was something in the air, weird and boding destruc- 
tion. The rulers were in fierce discord, foreign powers 
on the march against the people, the Emperor from 
Spain, the Pope from Rome, the Turk from the Medi- 
terranean ; the visionaries and rioters powerful, the 
hierarchy not yet fallen. His very gospel, had it ce- 
mented the nation together for greater unity and 
power? Greater was the discord become, upon the 
worldly interests of certain princes would the future 
of his church depend. And he knew even the best 
ones among them. Something horrible was approach- 
ing, the Scripture was about to be fulfilled, the day of 
doom was at hand. After that, however, God will 
build a new world, more beautiful, splendid, and pure, 
full of peace and bliss, a world in which there would 
no more be a Devil, where every human soul would 
find more pleasure in the flowers and fruit of the new 
trees of Heaven than the present generation takes in 
gold and silver, where the finest of the arts, music, 
would sound in tones much more enchanting than the 
most magnificent song of good chanters in this world. 
There the good would find all their dear ones again 
whom they had lost here below. 

The yearning of the human heart for ideal purity 
of existence grew ever more irresistible in him. If he 
expected the end of the world it was a faint recollec- 
tion-ef the people from its remotest antiquity still 
hanging in the mental sky of the new reformer. And 
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yet it was, at the same time, a prophetic foreboding of 
the near future. It was not the end of the world that 
was preparing, but the Thirty Years’ War. 

Thus Luther died. 

When the hearse with Luther’s body drove through 
the Thuringian lands all the bells tolled in village and 
city, and people crowded sobbing around his coffin. 
It was a good part of the strength of the people that 
was buried with this man. And Philip Melanchthon 
said in the church of the castle at Wittenberg over the 
body : ‘‘ Every one who understood him aright must 
witness that he was a very kind man, in all speech 
gracious, kind, and lovable, and not at all forward, 
stormy, self-willed, or quarrelsome. And yet there 
was an earnestness and bravery in his words and ac- 
tions, as should be in such a man. His heart was 
true and free of guile. The severity which he used in 
his writings against enemies of the doctrine came not 
from a quarrelsome or spiteful mind, but from great 
earnestness and zeal for the truth. He showed great 
courage and manliness and was not frightened by a 
little rushing sound. He was not intimidated by 
threats, danger, or terror. He was also of such high 
and keen understanding that he alone could, in con- 
fused, obscure, and difficult disputes, see qnickly what 
was to be advised and done. Nor was he, as some 
perhaps have thought, so inattentive as not to have 
learned how it stood everywhere about the govern- 
ment. He knew right well how the government was 
constituted, and paid attention with special diligence 
to the minds and wishes of the people with whom he 
had to do. But we should keep this, our dear father, 
in our memories steadily and forever and never leave 
him from our hearts.” 

Such was Luther. A titanic nature, his mind hard 
to move and sharply limited, his will powerful and 
well tempered, his morality pure, his heart full of love. 
Because after him no other man arose strong enough 
to be a leader of the nation, the German people lost 
their dominion on the earth for centuries. But the spir- 
itual supremacy of the German race rests upon him. 
But Luther’s influence is not limited to the history of 
his own people ; he is the central figure of the age of 
the Reformation, and his spirit is still moving in the 
life of all the Protestant nations. 


NIRVANA. 


A Story of Buddhist Psychology. 


{CONTINUED.] 
ANURUDDHA’S SERMON ON HAPPINESS. 


After the completion of the wedding ceremonies, 
Subhiti invited his guests to partake of a meal, and, 
seeing among the people Anuruddha, the philosopher, 
he called him to sit at his side. The guests were 
merry and enjoyed the feast, and when the evening 
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grew cooler and the moon rose in mild brightness the 
company sat down under the branches of a large ban- 
yan tree and began to speak of the blessings of the 
gods and the glory of their country. Then Subhiti, 


the judge, addressed Anuruddha and said: 


‘Venerable Anuruddha, I cherish a high regard 
for the Blessed One, the sage of the Sakyas, whom 
the people call the Tathagata, the Holy Buddha. But 
it seems to me that his doctrine will not suit our peo- 
ple. Itis a philosophy for those who are oppressed 
by the evils of life; it affords a refuge to the weary, 
the sick, the sorrowing; but if you consider the 
happy, the powerful, the healthy, it is a failure. It 
may be a balm for those that are wounded in the bat- 
tle, but it is distasteful and like unto poison to the 
victor.” 

Said Anuruddha: ‘‘ The doctrine of the Blessed 
One is indeed for those who are oppressed by the 
evils of life. It affords a refuge to the weary, for it 
makes them hale, healthy, and happy. The happy, 
the powerful, the hale, need no comfort, no assist- 
ance, no medicine. But who are hale, happy, and 
healthy? Is there any one among you free from the 
liabilities of sorrow, disease, old age, and death? If 
so, he might truly be called a victor, and he would 
not be in need of salvation. 

«« Now, indeed, I see much happiness around me. 
But is your happiness well grounded? Will your 
minds remain serene and calm in the time of affliction 
and in the hour of death? He only has attained gen- 
uine happiness who has entered the deathless Nir- 
vana, which is that state of heart which lifts you above 
the petty temptations of the world and liberates you 
from the illusion of self. Happiness on account of 
worldly prosperity is a dangerous situation; for all 
things change, and he only is truly happy who has 
surrendered his attachment to things changeable. 
There is no genuine happiness except it be grounded 
upon religion, the religion of the Tathagata. 

‘The Tathagata opens the eyes of those who deem 
themselves happy that they may see the danger of 
life and its snares. When the fish apprehends the 
bait he believes he is happy, but he feels his misery 
as soon as the sharp hook pierces his jaws. 

‘¢ He who is anxious about his personal happiness 
must always be full of fear. He may be indifferent 
to the misery of his fellow-beings, but he cannot be 
blind to the fact that the same end awaits us all. 
Happy he who resigns to death that which belongs to 
death. He has conquered death. Whatever be his 
fate, he will be calm and self-possessed ; he has sur- 
rendered the illusion of self and has entered the realm 
of the immortal. He has attained to Nirvana.” 

Sudatta looked at the bride and said: ‘‘I shall 
never embrace Gotama’s doctrine, for it would not 
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behoove a groom to leave his bride for the sake of the 
attainment of Nirvana.” 

Anuruddha overheard Sudatta’s remark and con- 
tinued: ‘‘My young friend fears that the doctrine of 
the Tathagata would tear him away from the bride to 
whom to-day he has pledged his troth. That is not 
so. The Blessed One left his wife and child and went 
into homelessness because error prevails and the 
world lies in darkness Having reached the deathless 
Nirvana, he is now bent alone on that one aim of 
pointing out the path to others, and we, his disciples, 
who like him have left the world, devote ourselves to 
a religious life, not for our own sake, for we have sur- 
rendered all attachment to self, but for the sake of 
the salvation of the world. 

“<It is not the severing of the ties of life that con- 
stitutes liberation, but the utter surrender of self. 
The hermit who has cut himself off from the world 
but still cherishes in his heart the least inkling of at- 
tachment, be it for happiness in this life or in a life to 
come, is not yet free, while a humble householder, if 
he has surrendered all craving, may attain that glo- 
rious condition of soul, the fruit of which is Nirvana. 

‘He who longs fora religious life should leave 
worldly considerations behind and apply himself with 
all his energy to obtain enlightenment. But he who 
has duties to perform at home should not shirk his 
responsibility. The Tathagata says: 

‘«» The succoring of mother and father, 
The cherishing of child and wife, 


The following of a peaceful calling, 
This is the greatest blessing. 


‘** Acts of charity, a pious life, 
Aid rendered to your kin, 
And actions that are blameless, 
This is the greatest blessing. 


‘** Self-discipline and purity, 
The recognition of the four noble truths, 
And the attainment of Nirvana, 
This is the greatest blessing.’ ”’ 


THE CONTROVERSY. 


Anuruddha saw that Sudatta was wincing with in- 
dignation. So he ceased to speak and looked expec- 
tantly at the young man. Sudatta rose to his feet and 
said : 

‘‘Utter surrender of self, is that the liberation 
which Gotama preaches? My father called him a her- 
etic and an infidel, and truly he was not mistaken, for 
Gotama’s liberation is a destruction: it annihilates 
man’s self. Gotama rejects the authority of the sacred 
Scriptures. He does not believe in Isvara, the Lord of 
Creation, and he holds that there is no soul. Yea, he 
is so irreligious that he condemns sacrifices as im- 
pious, ridicules prayer as useless, and would fain de- 
stroy our sacred institution of castes on which the 
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social order of our civilisation rests. His religion is 
the negation of all religion, it is not divine but purely 
human, for it claims that enlightenment is sufficient 
to illumine the path of life.” 

Anuruddha listened to Sudatta’s vehement denun- 
ciations, and observing the heightened color in his 
cheeks, thought to himself: ‘‘How beautiful is this 
lad and how noble does he appear in his pious zeal 
for the religion of his father!’’ Then he asked: ‘* Who 
is your father that he speaks contemptuously of Go- 
tama, as of an infidel and a heretic, and does not ac- 
cord him the honor of calling him the Tathagata, the 
Bhagavat, the holy Buddha?” 

Sudatta replied: ‘‘My father is now dead, but his 
memory is still sacred to me and to all the inhabitants 
of Avanti. His name is Réja, and he was one of the 
village priests. It was his office to provide for the 
sacrifices the sacred herbs from which we press out 
the sweet juice of the sma, the delight of Indra and 
all the other gods. There was in our village no one 
superior to him in wisdom, for he was deeply religious 
and well versed in the Védas.”’ 

‘“‘You say that your father is dead,” said the sa- 
mana; ‘‘but though he died he still liveth in your 
heart. No word nor any deed of a man can be lost, 
and lo! it is he who speaks out of your mouth. The 
thoughts which you uttered were his, and in his 
thoughts he is now present among us.” 

‘‘His thoughts are here, indeed!” rejoined the 
youth, ‘‘but his self, Iam confident, lives in Brahma’s 
heaven. If salvation consisted in the utter surrender 
of self, where would my father now be? He would be 
annihilated! But he knew the self; and it is know- 
edge of self that renders one immortal.” 

These words were spoken slowly and with empha- 
sis; they indicated the deep difference that obtains 
between the Brahman who believes in a self-soul, and 
the Buddhist who finds salvation in the utter surren- 
der of the idea of self with all its vain hopes. 


«My young friend,” asked the samana, ‘‘ what do 
you mean by self?” 

Sudatta replied: ‘‘My self is the immutable, eter- 
nal ego that directs my thoughts. It is that which 
says ‘‘I.” Itis the immortal deity that ensouls me; 
it is that which remains the same after you have taken 
away all that which is changeable. Neither my body, 
nor my mind, nor the emotions of my heart are my 
self. My self is the lord of them all. My self is the 
enjoyer of all enjoyments. My self is my soul.” 


Anuruddha replied: ‘‘You preach the metaphys- 
ics of the Brahmans, who practice the Yoga. But 
their view is based on a wrong conception of the 
unity of compound things. Tell me, please, where is 
that Self? Where is the Self of a house? If you take 
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away the walls, the roof, and also the foundation 
stones, do you have the Self of the house left? The 
house is the combination of all its parts, and so the 
soul is that peculiar interaction that originates bya 
union of organs of sense and thoughts and volitions.” 

Sudatta interrupted the samana: ‘‘If there were 
no Self, there would be no salvation, there would be 
no bliss, no enjoyment of bliss, for the self is the en- 
joyer! Who otherwise shall be the Lord that is in 
possession of bliss, but the Ego or Self, that which 
says ‘I,’ the soul.” 

‘«Pause a moment to give me an explanation!” 
exclaimed Anuruddha. ‘*What is the Ego or that 
which says ‘I’? There is unquestionably something 
which says ‘I’ in me, and you, and in everybody 
present. But that something which says ‘I’ is a 
mode of speech, as much as all the other words and 
ideas that people our minds. The word ‘I,’ it is true, 
remains the same throughout life, but its significance 
changes. It originates in the child with the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness, and denotes first a boy, 
then a youth, after that a man, and at last a dotard. 
The word may remain the same, but the substance of 
its meaning changes. Accordingly, that something 
which says ‘I,’ is neither eternal, nor immutable, nor 
divine, nor what Yoga philosophers call ‘‘the real 
Self.’ It is a word which signifies the whole person- 
ality of the speaker with all his sensations, senti- 
ments, thoughts, and purposes. You may as well speak 
of the kernel of a water bubble as of the Self which is 
supposed to be the Lord of your mind, of your char- 
acter, of your body. The truth is that the idea of an 
independent Self is an unfounded assumption which 
cannot be proved.” 

The Brahman replied: ‘If it cannot be proved, it 
has to be taken on faith; but Gotama is an infidel 
who denies the existence of the soul and yet is so in- 
consistent as to talk about the transmigration of the 
soul and immortality.” 

‘Let us not haggle about words, friend Sudatta,” 
said the samana, ‘‘ but understand the doctrine aright. 
The Tathagata looks upon that self of which you speak 
as an error, an illusion, a dream; and attachment to 
it will produce egotism, and egotism is a craving for 
happiness here on earth and then beyond in heaven. 
He who believes that the discernment of self is the 
condition of liberation is like the leader of a caravan 
in the desert who sees a mirage and declares, ‘That, 
friends, is our goal; there is the oasis with living 
water wells and palms; thither be our march!’ Un- 
less that leader of a caravan surrender the illusion, he 
will go astray in the desert and die in the agonies of 
thirst that cannot be quenched. But while that illu- 
sory self is an error of your philosophy, there is a real 
self, and a real personality, and a real soul. There 
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is not a person who is in possession of character, 
thoughts, and deeds; but character, thoughts, and 
deeds themselves are the person. There is not a soul 
in you, O Sudatta, that thinks your thoughts and 
shapes your character, but your thoughts themselves 
* are thinking, and your character itself is the nature 
of your very self. The ego-idea is not a Lord who 
owns your body and mind, directing the emotions and 
impulses of your soul, but those of your emotions 
which are the strongest, they are the Lord, they gov- 
ern you. If evil passions grow in your heart, you 
will be like a ship which is at the mercy of the winds 
and currents of the sea; but if the aspiration for en- 
lightenment takes possession of the rudder, it will 
steer thee to the haven of Nirvana where all illusions 
cease and the heart will be tranquil like a still, smooth 
lake. Deeds are done; and the doing of deeds passes 
away; but that which is accomplished by deeds 
abides; just as a man who writes a letter ceases 
writing, but the letter remains. Considering the per- 
manence that is in deeds, what can be better than 
shaping our future existence wisely. Lay up a treas- 
ure of charity, purity, and sober thoughts. He who 
lives in noble thoughts and good deeds will live for- 
ever, though the body may die. He will be reborn in 
a higher existence and will at last attain the bliss of 
Nirvana. There is no transmigration of a self-sub- 
stance, but there is a re-incarnation of soul-forms 
which takes place according to the deeds that are 
done.” 

Sudatta’s belief in the doctrine of the Self was not 
shaken. No, he felt more assured than ever of the 
truth, for his whole soul hung on it, and he exclaimed : 
‘«What are my deeds without my Self? What is en- 
joyment if I am not the enjoyer?”’ 

Anuruddha’s pensive countenance grew more seri- 
ous than ever: ‘‘Dismiss the craving for enjoyment 
and all thought of Self and live in your deeds for they 
are the reality of life. All creatures are such as they 
are through their deeds in former existences, and 
when they die they will be reincarnated according to 
their deeds. Deeds shape in the slow process of 
growth the soul-structures which build up our person- 
ality, and that which you call the person, the enjoyer, 
the Self, is the living memory of past deeds. Former 
deeds done in past existences stamp upon every crea- 
ture the character of their present existence. Thus 
the past has borne the present, and the present is the 
womb of the future. This is the law of Karma, the 
law of deeds, the law of cause and effect.” 

The samana’s words were weighty and serious. 
Nevertheless, his auditor remained unconvinced, and 
Kachayana, the. son of Maha-Subhuti, murmered to 
himself: ‘‘Gotama’s doctrine cannot be the truth. It 
would be a sad truth, indeed, if it were true after all. 
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I shall hold fast to the dearest hope of the religion of 
my father.” 

The samana replied: ‘‘Choose not the dearest 
but the truest; for the truest is the best.” 


THE KATHA UPANISHAD. 


Sudatta was too happy to give himself trouble 
about the doctrines of a heretical teacher. He would 
have dismissed all thought of his controversy with 
Anuruddha, had he not been reminded of it from time 
to time by his father-in-law and by Kachdyana, his 
brother-in-law, who continued to discuss the religious 
innovations of the Tathagata. They granted that 
caste distinctions were hard on the lower castes, but 
declared that they could not be relaxed without injury 
to the community, and there was no question about 
its being a divine institution. Yet it was right to ex- 
tend our sympathy to all sentient beings that suffer, 
and the lowest creatures should not be excepted. 
Certainly we must not by negligence of worship pro- 
voke the wrath of the gods, but were the gods truly in 
need of the blocdy sacrifices offered at their altars? 

Such were the questions that moved the minds of 
Subhiti and Kachayana; and they began to doubt 
while they investigated; yet they remained good 
Brahmans. 

One day Subhiati, the chief of Amanti, came to his 
son with a joyful countenance and said: ‘‘Kacha- 
yana, my boy, I trust that | have found the solution 
of the problem. It came to me while I was reading 
the Yagur Véda on the institution of the Nachiketas 
fire-sacrifice. I have it clearly in my mind, and I 
shall teach it to you. Let Sudatta take leaves from 
the big palm-tree in our garden, let him bleach them, 
cut off their pointed ends and prepare them for writ- 
ing. I am eager to give a definite shape to my 
thoughts before I forget them.” 

Said Kachayana expectantly: ‘‘And what in brief 
is the solution you have obtained ?”’ 

The Brahman chief replied: ‘‘ Listen, I will tell 
you. Death is the great teacher of the deepest prob- 
lems of life. He who wants to know the immortal 
must enter the house of Death and learn from death 
the secret of life. There is no child born in this world 
but is destined to be an offering to Death. Yet 
Death is not Brahma, he is not the ruler and lord ; 
he bodes dissolution but cannot annihilate the soul, 
and the man who fears him not is granted three boons. 
Death allows those who enter his house to return and 
be reborn; he further grants that the deeds of men 
be imperishable ; and lastly he reveals to the courage- 
ous inquirer the mystery of life.”’ 

Said Kachayana: ‘‘Profound, O father, are these 
thoughts; but the main thing is, What is the lesson 
Death teaches?” 
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Subhiti collected his thoughts, and after a pause 
said: ‘‘The doctrine of the Blessed One has deeply 
affected my mind, but I am not as yet convinced that 
the fundamental notions of our sacred religion are 
baseless. Is the great fire sacrifice indeed an empty 
ceremony that bears no fruit? If it were, our sages 
would truly be blind leaders of the blind. Sacrifices 
are without fruit only to him who has not conquered 
the desires of his heart and has not severed the ties 
which bind him to that which is transient.” 

After a brief pause Subhiti continued: ‘‘And the 
idea of an immutable self cannot be mere fiction, 
I understand now that the self is the uncreated and 
the sole ruler within all things, yet it cannot be seen 
by the eye, reached by the speech or apprehended by 
the mind; the self must be imagined by the heart. 
The self is briefly expressed in the exclamation 
‘“‘Om,” and is the absolute being which is neither 
born nor dies.” 

‘< Your solution, then,’ continued Kachayama, ‘‘is 
a defence of the old Brahmanism?”’ 

‘«Indeed it is,” enjoined Subhiti, ‘‘but my atti- 
tude is considerably modified by the suggestions of 
our friend Anuruddha. I grant that that which is 
good is one thing and that which is dear to our hearts 
is another thing ; and it is well to cling to the good 
and abandon for the sake of the better that which is 
dear to our hearts. I cannot deny the truth which 
the Tathagata impresses upon the minds of his fol- 
lowers that all component things will be dissolved, 
but I feel in my inmost heart that there is something 
which death cannot destroy; and it is that which our 
sages call the self. I am anxious to know what it is, 
for only he who knows it will find peace of soul. 
Let Anuruddha explain to me the problem of the self, 
but he must not say that there is nothing that I can 
call my own, that life is empty, and that the eternal 
has no existence.” 

During the rainy season Subhuti could be seen 
writing under the roof of his veranda, and when the 
sun broke through the clouds and the blue sky reap- 
peared in its former beauty he had his composition 
finished, which he called the Katha Upanishad, a dis- 
cussion of the great Why? that confronts us all, the 
all absorbing problem of life. 

It was in these days of the return of good weather 
that the disciples of the Blessed Buddha used to 
start again on their pilgrimages through the coun- 
try preaching the glorious doctrine of salvation, and 
Anuruddha passed again through the village of Avanti 
while Subhiti sat before his house in the shade of a 
sala tree reading and reconsidering what he had 
written. The two men exchanged greetings, and 
when Anuruddha saw the manuscript, they at once 
began to discuss the great problem of the Hereafter. 
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Subhiti read to Anuruddha the Katha Upanishad, 
and the venerable monk was greatly pleased with its 
literary beauty and thoughtfulness, but he shook his 
head and said: ‘‘ Truly there is the immortal, but the 
immortal is not a self, the immortal is not a being, it 
is not an entity, nor is it the ego that appears in our 
perception of consciousness. All things, all beings, 
all entities, all shapes of substances are compounds, 
and compounds are subject to dissolution. The im- 
mortal is not as you have it—smaller than small and 
greater than great; it is neither small nor great; itis 
unsubstantial and without bodily shape. The immor- 
tal consists in the eternal verities by which existence 
is swayed, and the cognition of which constitutes en- 
lightenment. The highest verities are the four noble 
truths, of misery, the origin of misery, the escape from 
misery, and the eightfold path of righteousness, which 
leads to the escape from misery.” 

Said Subhiti: ‘I grant that the eternal cannot 
be a material thing ; the eternal cannot be a com- 
pound ; it must be immaterial; it is spiritual. The 
self is not the body, not the senses, not the mind, not 
the intellect ; it is that by which man perceives all 
objects in sleep or in waking. The consciousness ‘I 
am’ is the great omnipresent Self, which is bodiless 
within the body, as agni, the fire, lies hidden in the 
two fire sticks.” 

Anuruddha paid close attention to Subhiti’s expo- 
sitions, and replied in quick repartee: ‘‘Agni, the 
fire, does not lie hidden in the two fire sticks. The 
two fire sticks are wood, nothing but wood; and 
there is no fire hidden in either stick. The fire origi- 
nates through the friction produced by your hands. 
In the same way consciousness originates as a product 
of conditions and disappears when the conditions 
cease. When the wood is burnt, whither does the fire 
go? And when the conditions of consciousness cease, 
where does consciousness abide ? We are in the habit 
of saying ‘the wind blows,’ as if there were the wind 
performing the action of blowing; but there are not 
two things: first, the wind, and then the act of blow- 
ing; there is only one thing, which is the motion of 
the air, called wind, or, by a license of speech, the 
blowing of the wind. In the same way there is not a 
person that remembers deeds, but the memories of 
the deeds themselves are the person.” 

Said Subhiiti: ‘‘When aman is dead, some say 
he is, and others he is not. I understand that the 
Blessed One teaches that he is not, which means, to 
put it squarely, that there is no hereafter.” 

‘No, sir,” Anuruddha replied almost sharply. 
‘““No, sir. Your dilemma rests upon a wrong pre- 
mise. That self of yours does not now exist, how can 
it continue to exist after you have gone? That, how- 
ever, which you are now, will persist after the disso- 
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solution of your bodily existence. Truly you are 
right when you compare man in your Katha Upani- 
shad to that ancient tree whose roots grow upward 
and whose branches grow downward. As the tree re- 
appears with all the characteristics of its kind, so 
man is reincarnated, and his peculiar karma is reborn 
in new individuals. There is no self in the fig-tree 
that migrates from the parent stem to the new shoots, 
but the type in all its individual features is preserved 
in the further growth and in the evolution of new 
treessa: 

Said Subhiti: ‘‘There is one eternal thinker 
thinking non-eternal thoughts, and the eternal thinker 
is the self.”’ 

Said Anuruddha: ‘‘ Would not your statement be 
truer if turned round: there are eternal thoughts 
which are thought by non-eternal thinkers? or, in 
other words, what we call a thinker is but the think- 
ing of the thought ; and the thinking of true thoughts 
is the attainment of the eternal. The truth is the 
Immortal, the truth is Nirvana.” 

The Brahman chief felt that his most sacred con- 
victions were omitted in his statement, and he asked, 
not without a tremble of uneasiness in his voice: ‘If 
there is nothing in me that is immutable, nothing 
that is eternal and immortal, what is that which I can 
call my own? What am I and what shall I be after 
the dissolution of my body in death?” 

‘“«Let my reply,” rejoined Anuruddha, ‘be in the 
words of the Blessed One, who said : 


‘‘ Not grain, nor wealth, nor store of gold; 
Not wife, not daughters, neither sons : 
Nor any one that eats his bread 
Can follow him who leaves this life, 

For all things must be left behind. 


‘* But every deed a man performs, 
With body, or with voice, or mind, 
‘Tis this that he can call his own, 
This with him take as he goes hence. 
This is what follows after him, 

And like a shadow ne’er departs. 


‘* Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 
A treasure-store for future weal ; 
For merit gained this life within, 
Will yield a blessing in the next.” 


THE EPIDEMIC. 


Three children were born to the young couple, and 
all three were boys full of future promise. Sudatta’s 
prospects seemed brighter than he had ever dared to 
hope. But times change and misfortunes overcome 
men sometimes when they are least expected. A 
drought set in, which dried up all the wells of the coun- 
try, spreading famine and contagious disease. The 
people prayed to the gods, they fasted and expiated 
their sins, the priests offered sacrifices and recited in- 
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cantations, but the rain did not fall. More sacrifices 
were offered, and the blood of the slaughtered ani- 
mals reeked to heaven; yet the drought continued ; 
the gods remained deaf to the prayers of the priests ; 
the famine became worse, and the disease caused 
more ravage than before. 

And it happened that during the time of the 
drought Sudatta’s wife bore another child, but she 
grew sick and both mother and babe died in one day. 
Sudatta fainted at her deathbed and took the disease. 
While he lay for several days in a delirious trance his 
boys were infected also, and were nursed by Kacha- 
yana, their uncle, but no medicine availed and the 
patients, with the exception of Sudatta, died, one by 
one. 

Subhiti, the chief, was bowed down with grief, but 
he bore his lot bravely. He attended to the funeral 
and took care that the rites of cremation were prop- 
erly observed. And when Sudatta alone was left of 
the patients, Kachayana concentrated upon him his 
entire attention, watched eagerly his breath. There 
was some hope still left, and at last Sudhatta’s breath 
became quiet and his stupor changed into a restful 
sleep. His condition improved little by little and he 
succeeded in saving his life. 

But what a terrible awakening for Sudatta! He 
was deprived of the love of his youth and of the dear- 
est hopes of his life. How gladly would he have 
given his own life for the lives of his beloved ones. 
He showed no gratitude to his brother-in-law for 
having saved him from death, for life had become 
desolate to him and he became apathetic. He tried 
in vain to find comfort in the ideaof self. He thought 
that his sorrow was external to his self, that his self 
was the immutable in him and that thus his self was 
the same as in the happy days gone by. But he no 
longer believed in his former views. Then again he 
thought of his beloved ones as having their own ever- 
lasting selves who were now migrating to the heaven 
of Brahma. There he would find them again. Yet 
those selves were not his wife and children. They 
were unreal shadows like metaphysical abstractions, 
they were mere ego-ghosts, and he felt more and 
more that he cared as little for them as he would for 
dreams. 

While the epidemic lasted Kachayana did not tire 
of succoring the sick and ministering to their wants 
wherever he could, and he was always serene and 
self-possessed. 

One day Kachayana came to Sudatta and said to 
him: ‘Brother, will you not prepare for me a drink 
that is good for relieving fever?” 

Sudatta roused himself from his lethargy and” 
asked: ‘‘For whom do you need the drink?” 

And Kachayana informed him that all the children 
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of his neighbor, the former playfellows of his own 
boys, lay sick, but that they might be saved if they 
were properly attended to. Sudatta went at once to 
the neighboring house, and, having ascertained the 
condition of the little patients, betook himself to the 
woods, gathered the herbs and brewed the drink. He 
administered the medicine himself and did not rest 
until the children were out of danger. The recovery 
was slow, but when, for the first time, they left their 
beds and sat among the flowers in the garden, he 
watched the little ones and tears of gladness ran down 
his cheeks. 

That was the first ray of light that illumined the 
darkness of his sorrowing heart; it was the first joy 
he experienced since his bereavement. And how sa- 
cred was that joy! Truly the Tathagata was right 
when he said: ‘‘Love that is egotism will come to 
grief, and the source of our grief is selfishness.” 
Sudatta’s religion had been a belief in the self and 
his happiness consisted in the unchecked success of 
his self-seeking instincts. But now he no longer 
thought of his self; he had no other aim than to save 
that which without his help would be lost. That was 
the sole satisfaction he had; and it contained no ad- 


mixture whatever of self or selfhood. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN DEFENCE OF HIMSELF. 

A M. le directeur de Open Court, Chicago. 
MOoNSIEUR, 

On me communique un extrait de votre numéro du 29 octobre 
courant ot a paru une lettre signée F. de Gissac ou il est parlé de 
moi 4 propos d’un article paru dans la Revue Blanche et signalé 
par l’'Ofen Court (No. 477). 

M. de Gissac a menti en disant que je ne suis pas frangais. 
Je suis né 4 Paris le 9 novembre 1855 et ai fait mon service mili- 
taire au 26i¢me de ligne. 

M. de Gissac a meni en disant que je suis a spy. 
tion a été declarée fausse par la justice de mon pays. 
du 20 mars 1896.) 

M. de Gissac a mendi en disant que je suis un ‘'maitre- 
chanteur,” J’ai été acquitté par la justice de mon pays le 25 mars 
1896, J'ai pour moi l’estime de tous les gens de bien de France 
qui savent de quelle infame machination j’ai été victime, et je 
souhaite a M. de Gissac—s’il est francais—d’étre acquitté d’une 
prévention quelconque aprés soixante-dix jours de prison préven- 
tive. 


L’accusa- 
(Audience 


M. de Gissac ne pouvait pas supposer que ses accusations me 
tomberaient sous les yeux, car si comme son nom I'indique, il est 
frangais, il n’aurait pas sciemment menti par trois fois. Je dis 
SCIEMMENT Car s'il a lu le procés auquel il fait allusion, il ne peut 
ignorer qu’il a menti. 

J'espére, Monsieur, que je n'ai pas besoin de faire appel a 
mon droit de réponse a une attaque pareille—qu’il me suffira d'en 
appeler a votre courtoisie. Agréez l’assurance de mes sentiments 
distingués. Jacques St. Cire. 

Paris, 30 Nov. 1896, 26 Rue Jouffroy. 


[We publish M. St. Cére’s letter and have only to add that 
M. de Gissac’s untimely death renders a reply on his part impos- 
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sible. We are not sufficiently informed about the facts in the 
case to make an authoritative statement concerning the points 
which M. de Gissac raised. This much, however, is sure, that 
M. de Gissac was a gentleman—a thorough aristocrat, with all the 
aristocratic sense of honor, yet without the haughtiness of family 
pride. We have known him for years and have met him person- 
ally, and whatever errors he might have been guilty of we know 
that he was incapable of consciously uttering a falsehood. M.de 
Gissac may have meant that M. St. Cére (or as M. de Gissac 
claims, M. Rosenthal) was a foreigner in the sense of being of 
foreign extraction. Whatever mistake M. de Gissac may have 
made, it was an error, and not, as M. St. Cére claims, a knowing 
lie.—Eb. ] 
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THE DOCTRINE OF NIRVANA. 
BY THE RT. REV. SHAKU SOYEN. 

SomE time ago the question ‘‘ What is Nirvana?” 
was asked by the Western scholars, but unfortunately 
for our Japanese Buddhists, it was not correctly an- 
swered. Some said, Nirvana is unknowable ; Nirvana 
means the communion of human souls with God; still 
others said, it is extinction like that of aflame. Thus 
it has been interpreted in various ways, and yet it 
seems to me that the interpreters may be justly likened 
to the ridiculous blind men who wrangled as to which 
was the true elephant. Their failure, I think, may be 
ascribed to their ignorance of the true and genuine 
doctrine of Buddhism. Let us therefore, before pro- 
ceeding to answer the question ‘‘ What is the real na- 
ture of Nirvana?” first try to explain Buddha’s teach- 
ings as they are understood by Japanese Buddhists. 

The characteristic feature of Buddhism is that it 
does not demand of its followers any blind faith in so- 
called creeds. But it frankly proclaims that truth 
ought to be recognised without any medium and any 
spurious ingredients. In a word, the sole object of 
Buddhism is to extinguish all our egoistic desires and 
to live the holy life of righteousness. 

Now. we ask: What were the motives which in- 
duced Sakyamuni, our Great Teacher, to abandon the 
royal throne, which is considered the greatest ma- 
terial happiness attainable in this world ? What were 
the mental struggles that defied even his unique pow- 
ers of intellect and uncommon attainments in science 
and literature? Why had he to disdain all earthly 
pleasures as a disused sandal and to retire into an 
unfrequented dell? We answer: because Sakyamuni 
bowed down under an almost unendurable burden— 
the transmigration of life and death ; because he was 
fettered by an unbroken chain of evil karmas and 
egoistic desires. And how to get rid of them? Tosolve 
this grand problem was his greatest purpose, which 
he resolved to accomplish even at the risk of his life. 

As he wished, so it happened. The mysterious 
problem of human existence was completely solved 
by him after unspeakable spiritual struggles. It was 
December 8, just as he saw the brightly shining star 
of dawn, that he completely broke off the iron chain 
of Avidya (ignorance), and attained Amit/ara samyak 


sambédhi (which means supreme, perfect knowledge 
of the truth). He then explained that wonderful 
though it was, all beings had Buddha’s wisdom and 
virtue, although obscured by their ignorance and im- 
pure cravings. This utterance of Buddha furnishes 
the corner-stone of his whole religious system. Thus 
Buddhism endeavors to make all beings without ex- 
ception reveal their natural wisdom and to reach the 
recognised truth. 

Looking around us with eyes thus enlightened, we 
perceive no inequality among things, no distinction 
between you and me. Its mist disappears and the 
sun shines brightly, for as ice melts and waters be- 
come one stream, so the veil of Maya being completely 
destroyed, the truth reveals itself everywhere, and we 
find no karma which is to be extinguished, no curse 
of existence which is to be annihilated. All is real, 
all is holy, all is beautiful. Only when we can attain 
this perfect wisdom of Buddha, can we claim that the 
Triloka is our own possession, and all beings living 
therein are our beloved children. There are no par- 
ents who would not hasten to save their children from 
sinking into the sea, and there is no Buddha who does 
not feel boundless compassion for every creature wan- 
dering in the labyrinth of Avidya. 

Thus the perfect wisdom of Buddha gives rise to 
his perfect love, and his perfect love works out sev- 
eral ways of salvation, which are called the three vir- 
tues of Buddha. He who is lacking even one of these 
is incapable of attaining Buddhahood. 

To search after Bédhi (the truth) is perfect wisdom; 
to release all suffering beings from Avidya is perfect 
love. Wisdom and love are like the two wheels of a 
vehicle, and the oil which makes them roll on smoothly 
is the working out of the ways of salvation for various 
kinds of being. 

In the Buddhist doctrine, salvation may be effected 
in several ways, because human character shows many 
grades. So Buddha proclaimed sundry doctrines to 
sanctify every class of sentient being, according to its 
nature and conditions, though the spirit of his preach- 
ings is ever one and the same. Buddha may be com- 
pared to a great physician who is sure to heal all dis- 
eases by prescribing medicine particularly suitable for 
each of them. The Five S#/a and Ten Sé/a are taught 
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for the salvation of Deva-manusya; the Four Arya- 
satydni for S’rdvaka ; the Twelve Samutpdda for Ni- 
ddna-buddha ; the Six Pdramitd for Bodhisatva. 

Now it is remarkable that the philosophy on which 
Buddha’s religious system is based is not at variance 
with those scientific truths which have been discov- 
ered by the indefatigable labor of modern thinkers in 
the West. But let us always bear in mind that Bud- 
dhism has many angles inclining in different ways. 
There is in Buddhism A dhidharma-késha-sdstra, which 
may be said to be an exposition of materialism ; Vidya- 
mdatra-siddhi-sdstra, which seems to proclaim idealism 
in some sense; and Saddharma-pundarika-sutra and 
Buddhavatamsaka-mahd-vaipulya-sutra, which tend to 
favor the followers of realism, though their philosophy 
is so deep that even the specialists can hardly com- 
prehend its true meaning. Thus five thousand and 
forty-eight volumes of sutras preached by Buddha 
during forty-nine years of his missionary work are so 
filled with deep and lofty thoughts that it would be 
impossible to explain them here in our limited space. 
We divide Japanese Buddhism into two great divi- 
sions, viz.: the doctrine of the Holy Path, and the 
doctrine of the Pure Land. 

The doctrine of the Holy Path teaches that we can 
attain Buddhahood in this world by practising the 
three disciplines of Sé/a, Dydna, and Prajad. That 
of the Pure Land, on the other hand, preaches that 
we can be reborn in the Pure Land after death by 
virtue of reciting the name of Amitébha Buddha. These 
two doctrines appear at first glance to be contradic- 
tory, but a careful examination of them shows that 
their fundamental principles are in perfect accord. 
The gap which seems to divide them so widely is only 
superficial. The doctrine of the Pure Land has de- 
veloped truth on the sentimental side, while that of 
the Holy Path has revealed it on its intellectual side. 
The former may be properly called religious, while the 
latter contains more philosophical elements. Never- 
theless both of them aim at the recognition of truth 
and deliverance from sin. 

The doctrine of the Holy Path may be further di- 
vided into two different systems. One is usually called 
the Hinay4na and the other the Mahayana. The dif- 
ference between them is this: the Mahayana is the 
mahddharma to be observed by those who are capable 
of comprehending the universality of love ; while the 
Hinayana is the 4ézadharma for those who can satisfy 
themselves only, or who cannot walk out of their nar- 
row individuality. 

A great Buddhist scholar said in his famous com- 
mentary on Saddharma-pundarika-sutra: ‘*The so- 
called three seals (or principles) of all Hinayana 
doctrines, which distinguish them from all other pa- 
ganisms, are Impermanence, Anatman, and Nirvana. 
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Any doctrine teaching these three seals may rightly 
claim to be Buddhism and is sure to lead us to the 
true path, but that which does not, is a kind of heath- 
The Mah4ayana has only one seal of reality, 
by which one can attain the great and perfect path. 
That which does not sign this seal of reality, is not a 
Mahayana, but a heathenism.”’ 

It seems to me, however, that the so-called three 
seals of the Hinay4na are not only the essential qual- 
ities of it, but also of the Mahayana. They should be 
considered as the common feature of both systems of 
Buddhism, by which they are recognised as different 
from all other religious doctrines. But in the Maha- 
yana the seal of reality must be added, for it is the 
very essence of the Mahayana and is the source of its 
preference to the former. 

What then is the meaning of the three seals ? The 
first seal of Impermanence signifies that all the phe- 
nomena of the universe are transient and imperma- 
nent. They are constructed in the morning and de- 
stroyed in the evening. Mutability is the nature of 
our world, the material and the immaterial both in- 
cluded. Therefore it is written in the Diamond sutra 
that everything being mutable is like a dream, an illu- 
sion, a water-bubble, a shadow, a dew, or lightning, 
for such is the real nature of existence. 

Secondly it is meant by the seal of Anatman that 
all dharmas (things) have no transcendent ego-entity, 
or Ding-an-sich in the Kantian terminology which is 
eternal, unconditioned, and has authoritative power. 
The word Atman is Sanskrit and means the posses- 
sion of a power free from all restraints. If there ex- 
isted an Atman in reality therefore, it would be able 
to make dying trees bloom, to change bricks into gold, 
to enrich the poor suddenly, and to cure the sick with- 
out applying medicine. But our experience contra- 
dicts all these absurdities, which could be realised if 
the assumed magical power of the ego-entity really 
existed. Flying clouds cannot be caught; a running 
stream cannot be pursued ; the old man rapidly de- 
cays; the dead are gone forever. 

The law of causality is omnipotent and everything 
has to bow down before it. Even if the existence of 
the ego-entity be admitted, it cannot be exempt from 
it. The ignorant however do not appreciate the true 
feature of the universe, and constantly groan under 
their worldly cravings. Buddha who is full of love 
detected the cause of their misery and taught the doc- 
trine of Anatman for their deliverance. 

Thirdly, what is the true sense of Nirvana? To 
answer this question is the chief object of this paper. 

Before proceeding to explain the meaning of Nir- 
vana as we Japanese Buddhists understand it, we 
think it better to state the view held by European 
scholars. As far as we are informed, there seem to 
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be two different views of Nirvana among them. One 
of them thinks it is that state in which the human 
soul is perfectly absorbed in Absolute Being or God, 
as the Veda philosophy of the Brahmans, or the Per- 
sian theology, or Christian mysticism understands 
this state. 

The other view regards Nirvana as the annihila- 
tion of all activities, and likens it to the extinction of 
a flame; it destroys love, life, and all. 

Let us now weigh the merits of these two views of 
Nirvana. As for the former it is radically different 
from our conception of Nirvana, for how could Bud- 
dhism, which rose against Brahman theism, teach 
communion with, or absorption in such a mysteri- 
ous being as God? The latter view, it is true, quite 
agrees with the literary meaning of Nirvana, but it 
by no means exhausts its real signification. Accord- 
ing to Buddha’s own teachings, Nirvana signifies not 
only annihilation, but also perfection. It is the anni- 
hilation of all worldly cravings on one side and the 
perfection of all human virtues on the other. Anni- 
hilation is only the negative phase of Nirvana, and we 
should not forget that it has also a positive side. We, 
the followers of the Mahayana Buddhism, understand 
Nirvana as signifying negatively the complete rooting 
out of all impure passions aroused by being entangled 
in evil karmas, and as signifying positively the com- 
plete attainment of Buddha’s eternal and perfect vir- 
tues. 

In the Hinayana, however, Buddha’s eternal na- 
ture or the truth is not clearly and wholly recognised, 
and its followers take Nirvana as the complete anni- 
hilation of mind and body. That is a view of Nirvana 
also held by some Western scholars. 

Our Japanese Buddhists distinguish four sorts of 
Nirvana: (1) Honrat jishé shéjo Nirvana, (2) Uyo Nir- 
vana, (3) J/uyo Nirvana, and lastly Mujuésho Nirvana. 
The first Nirvana is the original nature of all beings, 
which is pure and free, unbounded by the necessary 
relations of time, space, and causality. It is always 
pure, even though mingled with filthy things. It is 
permanent in change. It is like a mirror which never 
loses its original purity, though reflecting on its sur- 
face anything ugly, dirty, or profane. But this Nir- 
vana must not be considered transcendent and super- 
natural as Christianity conceives ego-entity or the 
personal existence of God. 

The second Nirvana is called Saoupddisesanibbdna 
in the Hinayana, which means ‘‘ having a remnant,” 
and which corresponds to Uyoin Japanese. It is a 
condition in which all evil karmas and impure desires 
=r ‘aed lestroyed, in which there is indifference 
in, to good and evil; and though all the 
tend to awaken many impure passions 
»xtinct, yet there is in it a remnant of 
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Upddi. That remnant is existence itself, the result 
accumulated by our previous karmas. 

The total extinction of all the karmas both in the 
present and previous existences constitutes what is 
called Muyo in Japanese and Axnupddisesanibbdna in 
Pali. Upddi itself being entirely annihilated, there 
remains only nothingness ; the body lies dead as a 
cold stone, the soul vanishes as an extinguished flame. 
These two Nirvanas, second and third, are taught 
only in the Hinayana, which is the reason why Euro- 
pean scholars who are usually familiar with the latter 
Buddhism only, are very apt to acquire an erroneous 
Hence our insistence that its true 
nature must be sought in the fourth Nirvana of the 
Mahayana. 

That which is called par exellence the Nirvana or 
Mahfnirvana, is a state of absolute perfection com- 
pletely embodying all the moral and intellectual vir- 
tues attainable in human life. It is not one-sided, but 
all-sided ; it is not triangular, but circular. Where 
the conditions are fully prepared for, there it unfail- 
ingly appears of itself, sets every being free from 
worldly sufferings and causes them to enjoy all the 
blessings of Heaven. It is called Mujdésho in Japanese 
which signifies ‘‘having no dwelling,’”’ because Nir- 
vana has no locality, and yet is everywhere. 

Mahanirvana is not hypothetical, but based upon 
the solid foundation of facts. It can neither be called 
nihilistic nor pessimistic, but positive and rather opti- 
mistic (though the word does not sufficiently convey 
what we really wish to say). We read in the M/ahd- 
parinirvdna sutra the following phrase: ‘‘ Mahdpart- 
nirvana has eight excellent qualities, which are: (1) 
eternal, (2) immutable, (3) tranquil, (4) cool and clean, 
(5) not subject to decay, (6) immortal, (7) free from 
impurity, (8) content. 

The truth is one and the same forever, but as its 
manifestations are various, it has many shades of 
meaning and therefore many different names. ‘‘ Such- 
ness,’’ ‘‘Substance,” ‘‘ Reality,” ‘‘ Bodhi,” and ‘“ Nir- 
vana are nothing but different names for one truth. 
The sole object of Buddhism being to recognise truth 
in its entirety, it is a very idle thing to quarrel about 
names and definitions which are but poor human in- 
ventions to express the truth. And we humbly entreat 
all those who intend to criticise the teachings of Bud- 
dha to be more thoughtful and deliberate, lest they 
be led astray by deeply-rooted prejudices. 


view of Nirvana. 


NIRVANA. 


A Story of Buddhist Psychology. 


[concLuDED. ] 
ONE MORE BEREAVEMENT. 


A new life began for Sudatta. His apathy was 
gone and his heart was full of energy. The sufferings 
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of his neighbors were his own sufferings, and he was 
always ready to assist them in their troubles. He was 
as healthy as ever, and although he was no longer 
the boisterous youth he had been years ago, he was 
yet always serene and full of cheer. 

And it came to pass that Subhiti, the chief, died, 
and when he took leave from Kachayana and Sudatta 
he said: ‘*Weep not for me, for I have understood 
the four noble truths and my soul has found peace. 
Life is suffering because of the waywardness of our 
hearts, and there is no escape from suffering except 
by a radical surrender of all selfish cravings. I hada 
foretaste of the bliss of Nirvana, and therefore death 
has lost its terrors for me. Life is transient, but our 
life-work remains and our life-work is our true being. 
He who seeks happiness in pleasure will be disap- 
pointed, for happiness consists in the accomplish- 
ment of deeds. My day draws to its close and my 
body is worn out. I quit it without regret.. My 
wish is that my funeral be without ostentation or 
pomp, as might be thought befitting to a Brahman 
chief, but simple, as it is the habit of Buddhists. 
Remember my words when I am dead no, no! 
not ‘when I am dead ;’ I mean to say when my pres- 
ent incarnation has gone to rest, when this com- 
pound which we call body begins to be dissolved, 
when it returns to its elements. Wherever my char- 
acter may be reborn in new incarnations, I am sure 
that it will be on a higher plane and I shall be a step 
nearer the holy goal, which is Nirvana.” 

Then Subhiti said: 


‘‘ IT take my refuge in the Buddha, 
I take my refuge in the Dharma, 
I take my refuge in the Sangha.” 


Said Kachayana: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, father, for 
after a long life spent in doing good, thou wilt enter 
upon the sweet and blissful rest of Nirvana.” 

Subhiti shook his head. 

‘«Surely, father,” rejoined Kachay4ana, ‘thou de- 
servest a high reward, and the best that I can think 
of would be the bliss of Brahma’s heaven.” 

Rallying all his strength once more, Subhiti re- 
plied: ‘‘Speak not of rewards while there are duties 
to be performed. Brahma’s heaven is made for those 
who cling to the thought of Self. I am confident that 
this present incarnation of mine shall have peace; 
but not my soul, not my love for mankind; not my 
sympathy with those who suffer; not my truth-seek- 
ing mind. So long as there is suffering in the world 
I shall never enter upona state of rest; I shall never 
think of ascending into a heaven of bliss; I want to 
be reborn in the deepest depths of hell. There the 
misery is greatest and salvation most needed. That 
is the best place to enlighten those in darkness, to 
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rescue what was lost, and to point out the path to 
those who went astray.” 

With these words Subhiti fell back exhausted. 
His eyes, which had just now been sparkling with 
noble enthusiasm, grew dim, and he passed away 
peacefully. 

A holy stillness pervaded the room. 

And it happened that very evening that Anuruddha 
passed through Avanti, and when he came to the 
mansion of Subhiti he found his friend the chief no 
longer among the living. He saluted Kachayana and 
Sudatta and sat down with them in silence. 

The sun sank down and Kachayana lit a candle, 
but no one spoke a word. 

When the night advanced Anuruddha raised his 
sonorous voice and sang: 

‘* How transient are component things ; 
Their fate is to be born and die; 


Coming, they go; they do their work, 
And then they cease and go to rest. 


‘« As rivers, when they fill must flow, 
To reach in time the distant main, 
So the good deeds we now perform 
Will surely bless the life to come. 


‘' The husbandman has tilled and sown; 
Wearied of work, he sinks to rest ; 
He slumbers, but his seeds grow up 
A harvest rich of golden grain.” 


COPYING THE MANUSCRIPT. 


Kachayana joined the order of bhikshus and be- 
came known on account of his wisdom. The people 
called him M4ha-Kachayana, for he was one of the 
great disciples of the Blessed One, well versed in the 
scriptures, one who had attained the highest degree 
of scholarship and sanctity. 

Sudatta was indefatigable in active work. He col- 
lected plants and prepared them for medical uses, 
and the children of the village loved him, for he 
helped them in their games and taught them how- 
soever he could. When they met him they came to 
him and confided to him all their little sorrows ; and 
they called him Father Sudatta, and he called them 
his children. The older he grew the more assured 
was he that there is a balm for the sorest wounds and 
there is a comfort for the direst affliction. 

One evening Sudatta walked through the village 
with his brother-in-law thinking of the epidemic 
through which they had suffered their great bereave- 
ment, and Kachayana said: ‘‘It is hard to lose one’s 
children, but has not your loss been recovered in the 
children that you have saved? Are not all these 
youths and maidens as though they w, 
children? They love you and you lov 

‘‘Indeed,” replied Sudatta, ‘‘ they 
love them, and yet it is not the same 
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my own children. Truly I love these children, and I 
cannot imagine that I could love my own children 
more than these, but there is a difference which is in- 
describable. My life has entered into their souls, my 
thoughts mould their thought, my sentiments influ- 
ence their character. There is no ambition in me, and 
no desire. Whatever interest I take in life has noth- 
ing to do either with my name or with this bodily 
individuality of mine. Whatever should happen to 
my present incarnation is a matter of small concern 
tome. There is no fear in me for myself, no fear of 
misfortunes, no fear of sickness, no fear of death. I 
have conquered all passions and my mind is at rest. 
Should I die, I am ready to leave life and shake off 
this body of flesh. I am happy in the lives of those 
who have grown up under my care. All that is good 
in me has been inscribed in their souls, and there it 
lives and will conduce to purity, righteousness, and 
charity.” 

Replied Kachayana: ‘‘It is with men as with 
books. You can write vile things or you can write good 
and noble thoughts upon their leaves. The leaves are 
mere material for the scribe, and there are thousands 
of leaves on the palms that will never be turned into 
books, for books consist in the writing. When our 
father, the venerable Subhiti, pondered over the 
problem of death, he composed the Katha-Upanishad 
which appeared to me more valuable than any one I 
had ever heard or read. He wrote it down upon the 
leaves of the big palm tree under whose foliage I 
looked for the first time into the gentle face of his be- 
loved daughter. When the leaves were bleached and 
prepared for writing your venerable father scratched 
the words of the Upanishad into the leaves, and when 
he died left them to me as my most precious inheri- 
tance, for they are not treasures of worldly goods, but 
a monument of his meditations which contains his im- 
mortal soul. Formerly I held them dear because they 
were the only copy in existence, but during the great 
drought the leaves became worm-eaten, and they are 
now breaking to pieces. I know the whole Upanishad 
by heart, but considering that when I die the 
thoughts of the book would be lost forever, I have 
begun to transcribe them, line by line, carefully, from 
the rotten leaves of the old manuscript. I shall lend 
the new copy to other scribes, and the Katha-Upani- 
shad will be preserved and become known in other 
parts of the country. The old copy has become il- 
legible and has partly crumbled into dust, but the 
thoughts will not die, for they are reincarnated in the 
new copy. It is in this same way that the human soul 
. The character of the present generation 
into the coming generation by their acts, 
nd their sentiments, and when we die 
and continue according to our deeds. 
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All that which is compounded must be dissolved 
again ; the palm leaves wither, but the Katha-Upani- 
shad lives still. And do you remember the night of 
your wedding ? The beautiful words which Anuruddha 
uttered of the Blessed One found an echo in that same 
Upanishad. He said: ‘Choose not the dearer, choose 
the truer, for the truer is the better.’ At that time we 
chose the dearer, but life has taught us a lesson, and 
we have now chosen the truer; and the truer has be- 
come the dearer to us. Would that we had compre- 
hended the truth sooner!” 


THE BLESSED ONE. 


Sudatta began to grow old. His hair and beard had 
turned white, but his heart was still young, for he 
was always kept busy, partly by teaching the youths 
of the village, partly by advising the old ones, who 
knew no better counsellor than him or his brother-in- 
law, Kachayana. 

One day a stranger passed through Avanti, and, 
meeting Sudatta in the street, asked him for the road 
to Rajagaha. The old Brahman pointed out the di- 
rection to the capital of the country, and said: ‘JI 
should like to go to Rajagaha myself, for there the 
Blessed One lives, the Holy Buddha, who is the 
teacher of gods and men. He is the master whose 
doctrine I profess.” 

««Why not join me?” said the stranger. ‘I am 
Chandra, the gambler. Having heard of the wisdom 
of the Blessed Buddha, I made up my mind to go to 
Rajagaha and to reap the benefits of his instruc- 
tion.” 

Sudatta took leave of his friends and joined Chan- 
dra, the gambler, on his way to Rajagaha, and, re- 
membering the wish once uttered by his father-in-law, 
he took with him the palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Katha-Upanishad. 

While they were travelling together on the high- 
road, Chandra said: ‘‘Deep is the wisdom of the 
Perfect One. He teaches that existence is suffering, 
and my experience confirms the doctrine. Pessimism 
is indeed the true theory of life. The world is like 
a lottery in which there are few prizes and innumer- 
able blanks. Wecan see at once how true it is that 
life is not worth living by supposing a wealthy man 
buying all the chances in a lottery in order to make 
sure of winning all the prizes. He would certainly 
be aloser. Life is bankrupt throughout; it is likea 
business enterprise which does not pay its expenses.” 

‘¢My friend,” said the Brahman, ‘‘I perceive that 
you are a man of experience. Am I right in assuming 
that, being a gambler, you had fora time an easy life 
until you met another gambler better versed in trick- 
ery than yourself, who cheated you out of all your 
possessions.”’ 
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‘« Indeed, sir,’ said the gambler, ‘‘ that is my case 
exactly ; and nowI travel to the Blessed One, who 
has recognised the great truth that life is like a lost 
game in which the prizes are only baits for the giddy. 
Whenever I met a man unacquainted with gambling 
I always made him win in the beginning to make him 
bold. I, too, was successful for a time in the game of 
life, but now I know that those who win at first are 
going to lose more in the end than those who are 
frightened away by losing their first stake. Life uses 
the same tricks we use. I have been caught in the 
snare which I thought I had invented.” 

Turning to the Brahman, bent down with old age 
and care, he continued: ‘‘The whiteness of your 
beard and the wrinkles in your face indicate that you, 
too, have found the sweets of life bitter. I suppose 
you are not less pessimistic than myself.’ 

A beam of sunshine appeared in the Brahman’s 
eyes and his gait became erect like that of a king. 
‘«No, sir,” he replied, ‘‘I have no experience like 
yours. I tasted the sweets of life when I was young, 
many, many years ago. I have sported in the fields 
with my playmates. I have loved and was beloved, 
but I loved with a pure heart and there was no bit- 
terness in the sweets which I tasted. My experience 
came when I saw the sufferings of life. Would that I 
had been more serious when surrounded with worldly 
happiness. I was married and in the midst of pros- 
perity ; my children were full of promise; but my 
wife fell sick and died, and her baby died too. Then 
all of my children, three bright boys, who were 
dearer to me than my own life, fell a prey to death. 
O how I complained of man’s fate who sins in his 
ignorance and is unable to escape from the curses 
that follow his errors! That was a bitter experience. 
So far I had been living as in dreams, enjoying my- 
self, thoughtless as the birds of the air or the deer 
upon the plain. But when misfortune had awakened 
me to the full consciousness of the conditions of ex- 
istence my eyes were opened and I saw suffering 
among my fellow-beings which I had never seen be- 
fore. Thinking to myself that much misery could be 
removed, I began to study the causes of disease and 
to seek for medicines by which ailments might be 
cured or at least pains assuaged. O the misery I have 
seen in the cottages of my native village will never be 
effaced from my memory! The world is full of sor- 
row and there is no life without pain. I have been 
sad at heart ever since, but when I think of the Bud- 
dha who has come into the world and teaches us how 
to escape from suffering I rejoice; I know now that 
the bitterness of life is sweet to him whose soul has 
found rest in Nirvana.” 

When the two men came to the Vihara at Rajagaha 
they approached the Blessed Buddha with clasped 
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hands, saying: ‘‘ Receive us, O Lord, among thy 
disciples ; permit us to be hearers of thy doctrines ; 
and let us take refuge in the Buddha, the truth, and 
the community of Buddha’s followers.”’ 

And the Holy One, who reads the secret thoughts 
of men’s minds, addressed Chandra, the gambler, 
asking him: ‘‘Knowest thou, O Chandra, the doc- 
trine of the Blessed One?” 

Chandra said: ‘I do. 
that life is misery.” 

And the Lord replied: ‘‘ Life is misery indeed, 
but the Tathagata has come into the world to point 
out the way of salvation. His aim is to teach men 
how to rescue themselves from misery. If thou art 
anxious for deliverance from evil, enter the path with 
a resolute mind, surrender selfishness, practise self- 
discipline, and work out thy salvation with dili- 
gences, 

Said the gambler: ‘‘I came to the Blessed One to 
find peace, not to undertake work.” 

Said the Blessed One: ‘‘ Only by energetic work 
can peace be found; death can be conquered only 
by the resignation of self, and only by strenuous ef- 
fort is eternal bliss attained. Thou regardest the 
world as evil because he who deceives will eventually 
be ruined by his own devices. The happiness that 
thou seekest is the pleasure of sin without sin’s evil 
consequences. Men who have not observed proper 
discipline, and have not gained treasure in their 
youth, lie sighing for the past. There is evil,—but the 
evil of which thou complainest is but the justice of 
the law of karma. What a man has sown that shall 
he reap.”’ 

Then the Blessed One turned to the Brahman, 
and, recognising the sterling worth of his character, 
he addressed him: ‘‘ Verily, O Brahman, thou un- 
derstandest the doctrines of the Tathagata better than 
thy fellow-traveller. He who makes the distress of 
others his own, quickly understands the illusion of 
self. He is like the lotus flower that grows in the 
water, yet does the water not wet its petals. The 
pleasures of this world allure him not, and he will 
have no cause for regret. Thou art walking in the 
noble path of righteousness and thou delightest in the 
purity of thy work. If thou wishest to cure the dis- 
eases of the heart, as thou understandest how to heal 
the sores of the body, let people see the fruits that 
grow from the seeds of unselfishness. When they but 
know the bliss of a right mind they will soon enter the 
path and reach that state of steadiness and tranquillity 
in which they are above pleasure and pain, above the 
petty petulance of worldly desires, abo j 
temptation. Go, then, back to your h 
nounce to your friends, who are subjec 
that he whose mind is free from the i 


The Blessed One teaches 
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ful desir will overcome the miseries of life. Spread 

goodne in words and deeds everywhere. In a spirit 

of unirsal kindness be ready to serve others with 

heland instruction; live happily, then, among the 
ailing ; among men who are greedy, remain free from 
- greed ; among men who hate, dwell free from hatred ; 
and those who witness the blessings of a holy life 
will follow you in the path of deliverance.” 

The eyes of Chandra, the gambler, were opened, 
and his pessimism melted away in the sun of Bud- 
dha’s doctrines. ““‘O Lord,” said he, ‘‘I long for that 
higher life to which the noble path of righteousness 
leads. Wilt thou persuade the Brahman, my fellow- 
traveller, to take me to his home, where I am willing 
to enter his service so that I may learn from him and 
attain to the same bliss?” 

The Blessed One said: ‘‘Let Sudatta, the Brah- 
man, do as he sees fit”; and Sudatta, the Brahman, 
was willing to receive Chandra in his house as a help- 
mate in his work. And Buddha said: ‘Let evil 
deeds be covered by good deeds. He who formerly 
was reckless and afterwards became sober, will 
brighten up the world like the moon when freed from 
clouds.” 


DHARMAPALA, THE BUDDHIST. 


A FEW YEARS AGO there came toa large, old mansion in the 
suburbs of Madras, where I was then abiding, a slender, young 
Singhalese. His name, a local familiarity, but now printed around 
the globe, was ‘‘ Dhammapala,” 

He came as a friend, a student, and a pilgrim; an observing 
student, as he is to-day, and ever will be; a religious pilgrim, as 
he is more emphatically to-day, and has vowed to himself that he 
ever will remain. Moreover, he had already been a successful 
editor, and that means a brightened man. 

He made a prolonged visit, enjoying the stately quiet, one 
might say—the vast alone-ness—of the large establishment and 
its convenient library of Oriental, hand-written palm-leaf books, 
their leaves handily tied together with a string, also the Occi- 
dental, printed and well-bound tomes, and the abundant period- 
ical literature, from: both East and West. It is the main feature 
in what the Madras newspapers term ‘‘our most fashionable sub- 
urb, Adyar.” 2 

Dhamma-pala is strict Pali, the classic, sacred language of 
all the South Buddhistic countries, But when, emerging from 
Ceylon, he established himself in India, where Sanskrit, as the 
language of lore, prevails—and every educated Indian has more 
or less idea of it, and most of the middle and North Indian lan- 
guages are in large degree, dribblings from Sanskrit—then adapt- 
ing his name to the quickest recognition of the country, he used 
‘‘Dharma-pala,” which means the same as Dhamma-pala, viz., a 
doer of duty ; one who observes ‘‘the Dhamma.” 

Dhamma-pala appeared five or six years ago, to be just above 
the age of youth. This was partly by his peculiarly unsophisti- 
cated seeming. He was really a little way along in the twenties. 
He had conducted a newspaper, Zhe Sarasavi-Sandaresa, three 
years, from 1886 to 1889. It had far the largest circulation of all 
apers, whether English or Singhalese ; so stated 
of the statistical Ceylon Directory and editors 
lish newspapers, the Messrs. Ferguson of Co- 
‘hed in 1880, is Theosophic and Secular, and 
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At one time, and perhaps now, it 
was one of eight cotemporary newspapers, in the Singhalese lan- 
guage, and owned by Singhalese, in that little island, which has 
so long been our typical ‘‘heathen land’’! 

Sarasavi is the Singhalese of Sarasvati, the Indian Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom, music, science, and art. 

The youthful editor Dhamma-pala, in 1888, initiated a move- 
ment for the nationalisation of the Singhalese. In the several 
years previous to 1890, he had travelled all over Ceylon; much 
of the time to stir up an educational movement among his own 
people. Their religion obligated the priests of Buddhism to teach 
gratuitously ; and to keep up popular education. But they had 
fallen far below duty. All Dhamma-pala’s travelling was for 
either education or Buddhism ; of which primary education is 
only an item. 

He travelled through the jungle forest in a cart covered like 
an old-time ‘' Pennsylvania waggon.” The cart was drawn by 
oxen; but not the great beasts which in America illustrate the 
adage—‘‘ large bodies move slowly." The Ceylon oxen are small 
comparatively, and they trot like horses, They are called ‘' bull- 
ocks.” They are the old popular carriage-animal of Ceylon; and 
very much of India, too. Nevertheless, they are not the natural 
trotting, swift vehicle-pulling creature ; and it makes one feel like 
a poem of lamentation to see their bony frames, almost fleshless. 
Still the bullocks and their song-singing drivers do not appear to 
feel as miserable as they ought to. 

The scene is a cosy one starting off at nine o'clock at night to 
ride till daylight, prostrate upon soft hay in the small cart, which 
is made for and is occupied by—only one person—who has am- 
ple spreading-room. The travelling companions are each vehicled 
in the same way, and there is a cart beside, for the luggage and 
lunches. The starting-place was Dambulla, generally called Dam- 
bull, of pious history. The night’s long ride is like a poem ac- 
tualised through the great, dense tropic forest all the way to 
Trincomalee ; Dambull in the middle of the island, and Trinco- 
malee on the eastern shore. The moon is right up overhead, the 
forest is what heat and moisture can make when they do their 
best, the unmolested menagerie of the deep woodland is happy, 
the great snakes are out on tours of exploration, but no harm 
comes, although everything is exuberant and wild, and strange 
and dreamy ; and Trincomalee, our destination, is one of the best 
finding places of all ocean harbors for beautiful sea-shells. 

Dhamma-pala is the eldest son of a good parentage. His 
grandfather founded the Buddhist College in Colombo. His fa- 
ther is D.C. Hevavitarana, Mohandiram. The Mohandiram was 
conferred upon him last year by the British Government, of which 
he isacivil servant. It isa title of honor that was used in the 
long past days of the Singhalese kings, before the time of Portu- 
guese, Dutch, or English invasions and conquests. 

Dhamma-pala’s mother is President of the Women's Educa- 
tion Society of Ceylon, which is an organisation of Singhalese 
women. She was one of its pioneers. One of them immediately 
developed a talent for public speaking, and the Society soon en- 
rolled eighteen hundred members. They instituted the Sangha- 
mitta girls school in Colombo, which gives both primary and 
higher education. His mother and a company of Singhalese wo- 
men last year accomplished a foreign tour. the pilgrimage to 
Buddh-Gaya. This involved a voyage from Ceylon to Calcutta ; 
whence by railroad twenty-four hours to Buddh-Gaya, which is 
six miles from the town of Gaya; all this on the south side of the 
Ganges, and quite a journey from that famous river. The rail- 
road to Gaya branches off from the direct road from Calcutta to 
Benares. Budh-Gaya is the legendary spot where the Sakya Muni 
became a Buddha by the sudden unfolding, saintly illumination, 
and every personal attribute to correspond. 

The name of Dhamma-pala’s mother is Mallika, which is the 
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name of a tropical flower. Or if you choose, her name is Mrs. 
Hevavitarana. But in the Orient a woman has her own name, 
and she is called by her own name. The original, ancient organi- 
sation of society there gave her amore individual place, made 
her a more unquenchable, distinct, and everlasting somebody, 
than civilisation has made her in the West. 

Dhamma-pala has one sister and three brothers ; two of whom 
are working at the desk of his father; and the youngest boy has 
been sent to London, England, to study medicine. 

Dhamma-pala had a varied education. The different activi- 
ties and responsibilities of his life began early and have been a 
constant teacher. He was also a pupil and a well-behaved boy at 
the several sectarian institutions, Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Secular, and Liberal; but has ‘‘found that the noble life, taught 
by Buddha, the life of compassionate duty, has no equal.” 

Many a man has greater logic, and greater learning, but his 
characteristics are deep, devout sincerity, and unusual persever- 
ance. He has had plenty of difficulty, plenty of puzzling situa- 
tions, and periods of constant hardship. 

To maintain and make a success of the Maha-Bodhi Society 
and the publication of the Calcutta monthly A/aha-Bodhi Journal, 
in India where Buddhism had been supplanted by Hinduism, and 
where all of it had faded out but the precepts inscribed on im- 
per@q) Dhamm-Asoka’s old monuments of stone and the every where 
scattered ruins and the rebuildings of name-changed shrines—has 
been the cheerful and resolutely undertaken work of this gaunt, 
slender, earnest individual. In discouraging, and lonely situations, 
his note has ever been unfaltering, as personal epistles testify. If 
all would fail he would willingly have retired to a hermit’s home 
in the jungle, and given himself up to an Eastern hermit’s wor- 
shipful system of thought. 

For Buddhists to be comfortable and respectfully quartered 
at the Mecca and the Jerusalem of their history, and to have the 
place under their own chief care, if they could, is fair. Locali- 
ties, edifices, statues, are not deep, absolute Buddhism, which is 
a doctrine the least material and most spiritual and super-physical, 
except as all that is related to practical life. Yet natural it is that 
Buddh-Gaya should evoke the reverence which makes Jerusalem 
a venerated city and Palestine a ‘‘ Holy Land.” Legendary Bud- 
dhism and legendary Christianity are parallel in their minor im- 
portance to the doctrinal pith. And likewise their legendary details 
preserve an alluring charm. 

A law-suit to keep for Buddhists a respected footing at their 
most inspiring retreat, has occupied the past year; and Hindus 
themselves declared that fairness demanded protection for those 
who most dearly love the memory of the Sage who here began 
his illuminated career under a Pipal-tree ! (Pronounce it Peepul.) 
Only the Hindu High Priest who practically owns the soil, by 
long lease, and has great revenues from the Indian pilgrims, has 
been the vigorous opposer of the Buddhistic presence at Budh- 
Gaya. 

In the shadow of a peculiar and beautiful lattice that encloses 
the lofty veranda hall, where I first saw Dhamma-pala, and in 
other places I have met him every year since, as he was starting 
away for Calcutta before the long voyages of which he then only 
dreamed, and before the heavy undertakings not then imagined, 
which have occupied him ever since and ever more absorbingly, he 
told with diffident gentleness of his enthusiastic regard for travel ; 
how he thought it to be a delight-giving instructor ; how he would 
like to see America and the round world, and to be in contact with 
its peoples of various hue and condition. It has all been fulfilled. 

He is on his second tour around the earth. He has met, and, 
in a privileged manner, has conferred with leading men and 
women, addressed audiences on the very border of recluse Thibet, 
and in China, Japan, Siam, Burma, Arakan, Chittagong, India, 
Ceylon, great English London, and, last but not least, he is for 
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the second time a welcome, fully-appreciated guest in p 
halls and social assemblies in the cordial city which I ha 
intelligent and polished persons in India sincerely and 
pronounce as—Chicker-go, 

To any person who has become a real devotee from the hear. 
and can be persistent, even utter failure mundane can produce 
only temporary sadness; it eannot bring despair. Dhamma-pala 
is now on the high wave of encouragement. An American Maha- 
Bodhi Society has been organised, with hopeful auspices. 

But if the very opposite were the case the absolutely deter- 
mined student after the Maha-Bodhi (great wisdom) would con- 
sider it a personal blessing, a privilege, to retire out of sight, and 
with character disciplined and tempered by human intercourse 
and human knowledge, go all alone into the grander breadth and 
height and depth of that knowledge which is to be gained by the 
steady meditation which the Orientals term—S$amadhi. 

Anna BaLrarp. 
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